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THE  SOUL  OF  MAN  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SCULP- 
TURE:    A  STUDY  OF  MR.  PARTRIDGE'S 

PORTRAIT  BUSTS. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


THE  SCULPTOR  whose  imagina- 
tive  power  renders  him  capable 
of  ftdiieving  great  work  and  whose 
spirUiial  nature  is  so  awakened  as  to 
Mible  him  to  understand  the  dignity 
and  meaning  of  life,  is  like  the  great 
poet,  paints,  novelist  and  prophet,  who 
can  say  with  Carlyle:  ''Now,  indeed,  I 
am  independent  of  the  world's  smile  or 
frown,  since  I  am  in  harmony  with  God 
and  have  His  smile  as  the  light  of  my 
Itfe.  I  have  got  into  the  blessed  region 
of  the  Everlasting  Yea." 

Several  years  ago,  on  entering  the 
studio  of  William  Ordway  Partridge, 
oair  eyes  fell  on  the  legend,  ''Character 
is  Destiny,'*  engraved  in  bold  letters 
above  the  platform  on  which  the  master 
and  his  assbtants  labored.  From  this 
motto  we  turned  to  examine  the  sculptor's 
work,  and  here,  it  seemed  to  us,  was 
found  the  secret  of  that  subtle  spiritual 
power  or  quality  in  master  creations 
which  makes  their  influence  distinctly 
morally  invigorating. 

The  man  of  genius  must  possess  in 
large  degree  the  imaginative  power  that 


enables  him  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
things,  to  enter  the  Holiest  of  Holies  and 
become  one  with  lives  that  he  wishes  to 
portray.  But  who  has  not  felt  a  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  by  master  creations  of  men  of 
genius,  whether  in  the  worlds  of  poetry, 
painting  or  sculpture?  Some  appeal 
primarily  to  the  sensuous  side  of  life, 
while  others  awaken  moral  enthusiasm 
and  stir  the  profound  depths  of  the 
spiritual  nature. 

Man  is  a  spiritual  being.  Naturally 
though  often  blindly  he  gropes  for  the 
light,  aspires  to  that  which  is  higher, 
hungers  for  an  ideal.  As  the  seed  in 
the  dark  ground  feels  the  compulsion  of 
the  sun  and  struggles  to  the  light  and 
heat,  so  the  soul  of  man  throughout  the 
ages  has  slowly,  toilsomely,  but  none  the 
less  positively,  reached  out  toward  the 
Divine  Life,  which,  though  not  perceptible 
the  physical  senses,  enwraps  him  as  to 
light  enfolds  the  flying  bird. 

Man  is  spiritual,  though  the  divine 
essence  is  frequently  veiled  by  materiality 
as  in  winter  for  days  the  face  of  the  sun 
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In  all  his  work  there  is  this  two-fold 
excellence:  fiddity  to  the  subject  io 
hand,  with  that  touch  of  idealism, — 
that  emphasis  on  the  soul  or  real  selft 
that  makes  the  work  radiate  a  helpful 
influence,  makes  it  give  a  moral  uplift 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  sense  the  subtle 
something  in  all  the  creations  of  genius 
that  minister  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life. 

In  recent  years  this  sculptor  has 
devoted  much  time  to  portraiture — the 
representation  of  great  characters  of  mod- 
em times.  Now  this  kind  of  creative 
work  required  an  eminent  degree  of 
penetration  and  discernment,  in  order 
to  reflect  at  once  the  outer  and  the  inner 
man;  being  true  to  the  life  and  the 
thought  of  the  subject,  yet  never  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  children 
of  God,  are  spiritual  beings,  who  in 
nature  image  the  Divine. 

Among  the  many  portrait  busts  that 
this  sculptor  has  made  in  recent  years 


geniu; 
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is  shrouded  from  the  earth.     No 
not    enough    that    the    man    of 
should   possess   the  seeing  eye. 
he    is   spiritually    awakened,    so 
discern  the  real  being  behind  tli 
he  is  liable  to  place  the  primary  cmphi 
on  the  exterior  or  the  materialistic  side  of 
life.     Thb    was    the    master   defect    of 
Grecian  sculpture,  especially  aflcr  moral 
idealism    began    to    decline.     Tl] 
has  been  well  observed,  the  great  works 
of  Praxiteles  are  well-nigh  perfect  in  the 
esthetic  representation  of  sensuous  life.i 
but  they  are  signally  wanting  in  the  soul  • 
quality    which    inspires    that    \vliich    ■«* 
noblest  and  finest  and  best  in  the  heart 
of  man;   and  it  is  precisely  this  quality,f 
complementing  the  fine  imaginative  pen- 
etration  of   the   man   of  genius,   which 
pervades  in  a  striking  manner  the  work 
of    many    of    the    greatest    present-day 
sculptors,  and  it  is  this  qualityfthat  gives 
special  value  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Part- 
ridge. 
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we  give  our  readers  some  fairly  typical 
examples  that  well  illustrate  the  wide 
iBDge  of  life  depicted  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  poet-sculptor  has 
portrayed  the  originak,  making  the  soul 
ahine  forth  and  accentuating  the  domi- 
nant note  struck  by  his  subject  on  the 
higher  plane  of  expression.  These  rep- 
resentative poets,  philosophers,  thinkers 
and  emancipators  are  real  heroes  of 
civilization  whose  work  in  elevating, 
developing  and  advancing  humanity 
while  increasing  the  happiness  of  the- 
isce,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  work 
of  the  heroes  of  war  or  destruction  who 
have  risen  to  sinister  eminence,  but  who, 
owing  to  their  egoism,  self-absorption 
and  spiritual  blindness,  have  left  behind 
them  blight,  ruin,  hate  and  despair. 

Here  we  have  a  study  of  Milton,  the 
austere  poet  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  revolt  of  the  people 
against  the  despotisms  of  the  Stuarts.  As 
Homer  was  the  blind  bard  whose  Iran- 
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scendent  imagination  enriched  the  dawn- 
ing days  of  Western  civilization,  Milton 
was  the  poet  of  eagle  imagination  in  the; 
gray  dawn  that  heralded  the  age  of  free-; 
dom  and  popular  rule. 

From  Milton  we  turn  to  Franklin,  one 
of  the  most  speaking  works  in  portraiture 
that  has  been  produced  by  an  American' 
sculptor.  Here  we  almast  imagine  the 
cheerful  and  simple  child  of  a  new  world,, 
a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  political  order; 
will  utter,  even  while  we  peer  upon  the! 
sculptured  bust,  some  of  tltose  wonder- 
fully droll  sayings  that  were  so  pregnant' 
with  homely  truth  and  practical  wisdom. 
One  accomplished  critic,  after  seeing  this 
bust  observed : 

"One  cannot  regard  this  head  without 
smiling.  .\ny  moment,  you  feel  sure,  he 
may  mop  his  foreheati  with  a  bandana  and 
replace  Ins  hat ;  meanwhile  you  arc  active- 
ly conscious  of  tlic  teeming  brain  inside 
tiiat  solid-looking  head — a  brain  that  is  at 
work  sizzhng  and  fermenting,  getting^up 
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schemes  in  a  manner  to  circumvent  tbe 
devil.  This  inimitable  portrait  b  the  work 
of  a  hand  that  knows  \\!i  own  cunning." 

Franklin  was  one  of  tlie  most  complex 
natures  the  New  World  has  produced,  and 
yet  perhaps  the  ma-^t  typically  Ameri- 
can of  all  the  illustrious  citizens  of  the  New 
World;  and  this  portrait  reveals  the  fact 
that  Mr,  Partri<lge  lias  entered  into  such 
intimate  rapport  wi til  the  "Poor  Richard" 
of  the  printer's  world,  the  marvelous  phil- 
oeopiiical  student  and  the  peerless  states- 
man as  to  represent  the  real  Franklin  in  a 
most  realistic  manner. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  pocis,  Burns, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Each  represents  in  a 
fine  way  the  subtle  presence  of  the  artistic 
imagination.  Burns,  the  free-hearted 
cliild  of  tlie  people  and  lover  of 
justice  and  singer  of  the  broadening  life  of 
the  common  man,  w I tli '  prophetic  vision 
beheld  what  tlie  wisest  men  of  his  day  little 
dreamed  was  hastening  on  the  wings  of 
time.     Mr.  Partridge's  study  of  Burns  is 


particularly  excellent     One  can  almost 
ima^ne  these  lips  are  ready  to  exclaim: 


Thai  seDK  and  worth,  o'er  a',  the  earth. 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that : 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
It '»  comin'  jet  for  a'  that, 

That  man  to  man,  tbe  warld  o'o-. 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  tbatl" 

In  the  portrait  of  Byron  it  will  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Partridge  has  chosen  to 
represent  the  poet  on  the  threshold  of  early 
manhood,  ere  the  baleful  effects  of  the 
Venus-world  had  left  their  marks  upon  his 
plastic  features.  In  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century literary  men  we  know  of  no 
fate  so  melancholy  and  essentially  tragic 
as  Byron's.  Gifted  with  a  rich  poetic 
imagination,  with  a  nature  as  delicate  as  a 
finely-strung  instrument  that  responds  to 
the  lififitest  passing  zephyr,  had  he  been 
favored  during  the  formative  period  of  life 
with  an  environment  of  love,  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  and  had  he  entered 
manhood  happily  married  to  a  spiritually 
strong  woman,  how  rich  might  have  been 
his  gift  to  civilization  and  how  nobly  joy- 
ous would  have  been  his  full-orbed  life;  for 
resident  in  his  heart  was  so  much  that  was 
fine,  noble  and  true,  and  here  was  so  deep 
a  love  of  justice  and  freedom,  that  with  his 
wealth  of  imagination  and  wizard  power 
with  words,  he  might  have  fanned  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  generations  and 
become  a  great  factor  in  sweeping  mil- 
lions of  lives  to  a  higher  plane  of  being. 
The  potentiality  for  good  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  and  possibility  of  becoming  clay 
in  the  hands  of  environing  conditions, 
whether  good'^or  ill,  are  all  suggested  in 
this  portrait|[of  the  young  Byron,  whose 
life  and  poetry  naturally  suggest  his  con- 
temporary, Shelley. 

One  has  only  to  examine  the  portrait 
bust  of  tliLs  poet  to  appreciate  the  presence 
of  that  subde,  dreamy,  haunting  spirit  of  , 
unrest — hope  mingled  with  doubt,  expec- 
tAtion  treading  on  the  heels  of  unsatisfied 
desire — which  marked  in  so  large  a  way 
the  life  of  Shelley  and  which  expressed  the 
tremendous  struggle  of  opposing  forces 
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"  The  awful  shadow  ot  tome  utueoi  Power 

Floats,  tho'  unseen,  amragst  us, — visituiK 

Xhis  various  world  with  aa  inconstant  winf 

As  summer  winds  that  cr«ep  from  flower  to  flower, — 

Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  momi- 

tain  shower, 
Jt  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  o 


Lilce  hues  and  hannonies  of  evening. — 
Like  clouds  in  starii^ht  widdy  spread, — 
Like  memoiy  of  music  fled, — 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystCTy. 
"Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form, — ^whcie  art  thou 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leftve  our  state. 
This  dim  vast  vale  of  tovs.  vacant  and  descJate  f 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  forever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  von  mountain  rivCT, 

Why  Bughlshouldfail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown. 
Why  tear  and  dreajn  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom, — why  man  has  such  a  scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondoicy  and  hope?" 

In  Tennyson,  Whitman  an<l  Whittier 
we  have  a  trio  of  poets  who  delivered  vital 
messages  after  Shelley  and  Byron  had 
ceased  to  sing.  Mr.  Partridge's  Tenny- 
son is,  we  think,  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  portraiture  that  has  been  produced  by 
an  artist  of  the  New  World.  In  speaking 
among  the  revolutionary  youths  of  his  of  this  work  Mr.  Robert  Bums  Wilson  in 
time.  Shelley  was  intensely  human,  and  an  admirable  criticism  which  appeared  a 
over  hb  sensitive  mind  the  hopes,  aspira-  few  months  ago  in  The  Studio,  observed : 
tions,  dreams  and  longings  of  the  Angel  oif  "  This  head  of  Tennyson,  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
Light  warred  with  the  spirits  in  revolt  on  says,  is  the  best  portrait  of  the  poet  extant, 
the  lower  plane,  who  sought  the  mastery  but  aside  from  its  being  so  fine  a  pie^e  of 
of  men  among  the  revolutionary  forces  no  portraiture,  the  head  would  have  its  value 
less  than  among  others  of  the  highest-  for  the  perceiving  mind  apart  from  the 
wrought  and  most  sensitive  natures  of  glamorof'Lockslcy  Hall, "The  Princess' 
that  time.  Mr,  Partridge  has  created  a  and  the  'Idylls  of  the  King.'  This  is 
noble  piece  of  work  in  this  head,  and  as  we  essentially  Ihe  head  of  the  music-master  of 
look  on  the  speaking  face  whose  tempest-  any  age.  The  spirit's  impatient,  patient 
uous  life  went  out  so  tragically  while  tlie  battle  with  the  eternal  drag  of  material 
day  of  manhood  was  yet  far  from  ils  meri-  things  is  written  on  these  features.  Tliat 
dian  glory,  we  call  to  mind  these,  words,  Tennyson  fought  tlie  battle  well  i-s  known 
which  welled  from  the  depths  of  die  emo-     in   his  long  life,  his  great  work.     The 


tional  nature  of  a  great  soul : 

■■I  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  an<l  tht  sttonc  still  lyrannlte 
Without  reproach  or  check." 
p  Or  perhaps  these  words  from  the  exqui- 
site poem  on  "Intellectual  Beauty" come 
to  the  mind ' 


retord  of  the  fight  is  written  in  t!iis  face." 
The  sculptor  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  advantage  he  enjoyed  in  preparing 
Tennyson's  bust,  as  he  passed  a  day  witli 
tlie  poet  and  was  thus  able  to  work  from 
life,  :tiThis  bust  of  Tennyson  and  those  of 
tlie  other  poets,  thinkers,  philbsophers  and 
emancipatorsj  thatj^our  sculptor  has  so 
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William  Onlwny  Partridg*.  Sculptor, 
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civilizatioa  from  engrossment  id  material 
concepts  to  the  spiritual  sphere  from 
which  life  must  more  aad  more  draw  its 
.inspiration  and  upon  the  dominance  of 
which  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  civil- 
ization depends.  Let  our  schoolrooms  be 
filled  with  busts  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
^Vhittie^,  Bryant  and  Tennyson ;  of  Fro- 
bel,  Ruskin,  Grotius  and  Hugo;  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Let  the  walls  be 
decorated  with  reproductions  of  works  of 
those  great  masters  in  art  who  have  exter- 
nalized lofty  and  immortal  dreams.  Let 
the  teachers  dwell  upon  the  works  and  the 
lives  of  these  great  personalities  who  have 
enriched  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
and  played  upon  the  highest  chords  of  the 
emotional  nature;  and  the  transforming 
effect  will  be  almost  inconceivable,  acting 
day  by  day  on  the  plastic  character  as  the 
sculptor's  touch  which  fashions  the  clay. 

Whitman  and  Whittier  suggest  so  tntioh 
that  is  rugged,  strong  and  morally  health- 
ful that  they  call  for  much  more  extended 
notice  than  it  is  possible  to  give  at  the 
present  time.  Each  reflects  the  man-— 
the  soul  of  the  man.  Here  is  the  sturdv, 
iconoclastic  democrat,  free-soaring  child 
of  America,  with  much  of  the  elemental 
passions  in  his  being.  And  here  is  the 
austere  yet  sweet-souled  Quaker  bard  who 
was  alternately  a  prophet  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  and  the  sweetest  singer  of 
the  America  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  portrait  that  is  justly  famous  b 
that  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
This,  like  that  of  Tennyson,  was  made 
from  life.  The  great  Unitarian  divine, 
who  is  at  present  chaplain  of  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  and  the  sculptor  have  long 
been  intimate  friends. 

But  among  Mr.  Partridge's  heads  we 
think  none  of  them  is  more  entitled  to 
unstinted  praLse  than  the  magnificent  por- 
trait bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  we 
have  t!ic  rugged  son  of  the  soil,  the  apostle 
of  justice  and  democracy,  the  wise  states- 
man and  brave  emancipator,  who  dared  to 
tread  the  patliway  of  duty  even  though  it 
led  to  a  martyr's  death.  Lincoln  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  democracy  in  a  greater 


faithfully  portrayed,  suggest  the  new  ideal 
that  it  is  the  august  duty  of  twentienth- 
century  spiritually  awakened  men  of  geni- 
us to  present  before  tlie  imagination  of  the 
young.  No  man  can  conceive  the 
momentous  results  that  will  follow  the 
transfer  of  the  imagination  of  the  young 
from  self-centered  war-gods  to  the 
prophet-poets  and  inspirers  of  the  higher 
and  finer  sentiments  of  the  truly  civilized 
man;  from  the  Alexanders,  Ceesais  and 
Napoleons,  of  whom  we  have  had  such  a 
surfeit  in  literature  during  the  recent 
years,  to  the  Hugos,  the  Ruskins,  the 
Tennysons,  the  Whittiers,  the  Lowells,  the 
Lincolns  and  the  Markhams.  The  whole 
front  of  civilization  will  be  changed  when 
the  mind  of  youth  is  fed  on  tliat  which 
awakens  moral  entliusiasm  and  creates  a 
passionate  love  for  all  tlie  children  of  men, 
instead  of  being  riveted  on  the  ideab 
which  embody,  first  of  all,  force,  and  sec- 
ondly, self-interest.  This  change  means 
the  lifting  of  the  imagination  and  ideals  of 
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The  poet  and  lie  sculptor  are  Dahiially 
enough  warns  frieods,  for  their  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  largely  in  common,  and  the 
best  bust  that  Mr.  Partridge  has  made 
^ince  he  completed  his  Lincoln  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Edwin  Markham.  It  is 
instinct  with  life.  All  who  know  the  poet 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
the  most  speaking  likeness  extant. 

Vi'e  close  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Partridge's 
work  in  portraiture  with  a  glance  at  a  cor* 
ner  of  his  studio  in  which  is  found  his 
magniBcent  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  his 
way  to  execution,  and  one  of  his  latest 
works,  the  remarkably  fine  ideal  creation 
entitled  "Peace."  Nathan  Hale  is  a 
favorite  character  with  Mr.  Partridge. 
He  has  written  a  fine  appreciation  of  this 
high-minded  young  patriot,  and  the  statue 
shows  that  the  sculptor  has  thrown  his 
whole  heart  into  the  work.  In  it  the 
patriot,  facing  death,  has  thrown  his  head 
back  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  famous 
regret  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for 


EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE, 


way  than  any  statesman  since  Jefferson. 
On  looking  at  his  plain  yet  grandly  true 
face,  we  involuntarily  think  of  the  finest  of 
all  pen-pichires  of  this  great  man, — the 
master-poem  by  our  chief  poet  of  democ- 
racy, Edwin  Markham:    ' 

'When  the  Nom-Rtiithrr  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
GreateninK  anil  Harkeiiiii);  as  it  hurried  on. 
She  bent  the  slrenuoux  Heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  msn  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  tlie  ^eninl  heal  of  Earth, 
DaMied  Ihrougli  it  all  h  sIrHin  of  prophet.-]'; 
Then  mixed  a  langlitiT  with  the  serions  sliifT. 

''The  color  of  (lie  eround  was  in  liim,  tlic  red  eurth; 
The  tang  and  otmr'of  (lie  priiiial  thiiifpi — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks: 
The  i^ladness  of  the  wind  tluit  sliakeK  the  corn; 
The  eourajte  of  the  bird  Ihot  <)nres  the  sea ; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  lin-rs  idl  lean's: 


The  tolerance  and  equilv  of  lii;ht 
That  gives  as  Freely  to  llie  shniikinp  weed 
A*  to  ihe  (treat  oak  flaring  to  llic  h  md— 
To  the  gnive's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhoni 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky." 


PE/ICE  STATUE. 

WWua  Ordwmy  Pmrtridgt,  Sculptor 
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Hale's  devotion  should  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  every  youth  in  the  land.  So 
also  ought  the  lofty  ideal  of  peace  sug- 
gested in  til  is  lateconcept  of  Mr.  Partridge, 
in  wliicli  the  Goddess  of  Concord  is  repre- 
sented as  having  broken  tlie  sword  of 
force. 

Our  sculptor,  in  common  with  the  spir- 
itually awakened  and  the  nobly  idealistic 
men  of  genius  everywhere,  is  a  staunch 
champion  of  peace  and  human  brother- 
hood. The  Peace  statue  embodies  an 
idea  that  is  very  dear  to  him  and  one  that 
he  believes  is  destined  to  grow  with  each 
advancing  year  until  it  becomes  an  all- 
powerful  or  dominating  ideal  tiiroughout 
tlie  civilized  world,  in  spite  of  the  little 
men,  the  tnaterialista  and  those  who  see 
nothing  beyond  the  outward  trappings 
and  show  of  things,  who  vainly  imagine 
that  physical  force,  great  armaments  and 
crushing  military  burdens  are  a  better  pro- 
tection for  a  free  people  than  that  moral 
idealism'  that  during  the  early  days  of  our 
national  life  made  Uie  Republic  tiie  great- 
est moral  world-power  in  the  famUy  of 
nations. 

B.  O.  Flower, 

Boston,  Mass. 


hb  countiy.     Such   work   is   necessarily 
inspiring  and  uplifting.     The  lesson  of 
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By  Carl  S,  Vrooman, 


THE  WIDESPREAD  6h 
the  question  of  railroad  accidents 
which  has  been  carried  on  so  vigorously 
during  the  past  six  montlis  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  tlie  accidents  to 
travelers  and  employes  are  avoidable. 
This  discussion  has  made  plain  further^ 
more  that  the  expense  involved  in  the 
abolition  of  avoidable  accidents  is  very  far 
from  being  prohibitory — that  in  fact  thia 
expense  could  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
yearly  increase  in  railroad  profits  or  out  of 


the  yearly  surplus  profits  of  roads,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  payment  of 
the  usual  honest  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders.* 

Moreover,  if  the  railroads  should 
attempt  by  a  juggling  of  accounts  to  dis- 
pute tliis  proposition,  it  might  easily  be 
shown  that  there  is  still  another  huge  res- 
ervoir of  capital  available  for  this  purpose 
— the  ever-swelling,  non-productive  dead 
sea  of  railroad  watered  stock.     It  would 

*See  "Can  Americaiis  Afford  Salety  in  Bailrout 
Travel ?"  McClurtTt  Magatme.  Auguat.  1B07. 
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seem  wiser,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
or  contest  which  would  tend  to  drag  this 

auestion  into  the  foreground,  for  if  ever 
ie  American  people  are  called  upon  to 
render  a  decision  as  to  the  right  of  finan- 
ciers to  coin  the  bones  and  blood  of  rail- 
road victims  into  dividends  on  fictitious 
values,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  probable  nature  of  their  verdict. 

HOMICIDAL  ECONOMIES  MUST  STOP. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  it 
seems  at  last  to  have  become  apparent,  to 
railroad  officials  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of 
economy  in  railroad  management  at  the 
cost  of  human  life,  is  impossible.  At  the 
next  session  of  Congress  legislation  doubt- 
less will  be  enacted,  requiring  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  most  successful 
safety  appliances  on  all  passenger-carrying 
roads  as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  other 
much-needed  reforms  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion or  eflFective  guarding  of  grade  cross- 
ings. But  unfortunately  this  is  very  far 
from  being  all  that  is  required.  If  all  the 
patchwork  reforms  whidi  have  been  sug- 
gested by  competent  experts  during  the 
past  year  were  to  be  carried  into  eflFect  in 
the  most  approved  way,  there  still  would 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  other  causes  of 
railroad  accidents  stiU  more  complicated 
and  deep  seated.  What  railroad  man- 
agers need  most  desperately  to-day  is  not 
greater  technical  competence  or  even 
better  financial  backing,  but  rather  a  new 
spirit,  a  change  of  ideals,  a  large  increase 
in  the  moral  capital  with  which  for  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  statement  of  a  Western  railroad 
official  to  me  recently^ that'."  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  railroad  accidents  are  due 
to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
directors  that  it  costs  less  to  pay  for  acci- 
dents than  to  prevent  them"  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. The  fact  that  this  r^nark  was 
made  with  no  apparent  relish  on  his  part, 
but  pensively  and  solemnly  as  one  would 


speak  of  the  awful  and  inevitable  catas- 
trophes which  result  from  the  blind  and 
merciless  workings  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
serves  to  call  our  attention  once  more  to 
the  gruesome  fact  that  hbwevet  intelligent 
and  humane  railroad  officials  may  be  per- 
sonally, in  their  official  capacity  they  too 
often  become  only  so  many  cogs  in  a  com- 
plicated and  conscienceless  mechanism 
which  knows  but  one  supreme  purpose — 
the  extraction  from  the  public  of  the  larg- 
est possible  dividends  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  watered  stock.  In 
regard  to  this  particular  category  of  indus- 
trial organization  the  socialist  undoubt- 
edly is  right — "  It  is  not  the  individual  but 
the  system  which  is  at  fault."  For  thb ' 
reason  it  becomes  clear  that  in  the  great 
work  of  social  reconstruction  which  lies 
bef(H:e  us,  the  first  practical  step  to  be 
taken  does  not  consist  of  that  great  task 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  1900 
years  have  proved  all  too  short — the  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of*  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  society — but  rather  of  the  more 
modest  work  of  raising  our  corporate 
morality  from  the  level  of  the  hyena  and 
the  tiger  up  to  the  pitifully  unsatisfactory 
but  distinctly  higher  standard  already 
attained  by  us  as  individuals. 

AN   APPALLING   SITUATION. 

The  whole  world  was  horrified  last  year 
at  the  stories  sent  out  from  Italy  by  news- 
paper correspondents  concerning  the  state 
of  demoralization  in  which  the  Italian  rail- 
roads found  themselves.  I  made  a  special 
trip  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  situation, 
which  reached  its  climax  three  months 
after  tlie  government  had  taken  the  rail- 
roads out  of  tlie  hands  of  private  com- 
panies. In  Italy  I  was  asked,  as  I  had 
be^n  in  each  of  the  diflFerent  European 
countries  in  which  I  had  been  studying  the 
railroad  problem,  how  American  railroads 
compared  with  European  lines.  My 
response  invariably  was  that,  while  from  a 
social  and  political  standpoint  our  rail- 
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roads  left  much  to  be  desired,  while  they 
were  tyrants  in  the  world  of  business,  and 
debauchers  of  our  political  life,  that  from 
a  mechanical  and  economic  standpoint, 
they  probably  were  as  good  as  the  best  in 
the  world.  What  was  my  amazement, 
therefore,  on  arriving  in  tliis  country  last 
autumn,  to  find  that  traffic  on  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Northwest  was  in  a  worse 
state  of  demoralization  than  it  had  been 
on  the  Italian  lines  a  year  before,  and  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  traffic 
was  still  being  handled  after  a  fashion,  tlie 
generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the 
service  seemed  to  indicate  that  immediate 
and  far-reaching  reform  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  prevent  a  large  part  of  our 
transportation  system  from  falling  into  a 
state  of  serious  inefficiency. 

Government  inspectors  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  men  who 
are  constantly  going  about  examining  the 
<;ondition  of  die  roads,  told  me  that  a  very 
large  number  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to-day  are  being  run  with  an  utter 
disregard  for  sound  business  principles; 
that  anyone  can  walk  along  miles  of  track 
pulling  up  spikes  with  his  fingers  from  rot- 
ting ties;  that  new  and  heavy  engines 
are  being  put  on  such  light  rails 
that  the  wonder  is  they  stand  the  strain 
ss  well  as  they  do;  and  that  the 
roadbeds  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
and  become  so  uneven  that  a  train  going 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  wobbles  until 
it  is  a  matter  for  continual  surprise  that  it 
stays  on  the  track  at  all.  When  I  first 
heard  these  stories  I  hoped  to  find  that 
they  were  exaggerated.  But  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Georgia  I  found  them  all  verified 
•down  to  their  smallest  details  and  that  on 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  State,  viz.,  the  famous 
**Greorgia  Railroad,"  known  for  half  a 
century  as  the  "  Old  Reliable." 

A   DECADENT   RAILROAD. 

The  attention  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Commission  was  called  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  ^  Greorgia  Railroad  " 


in  a  petition  presented  January'  25th  by 
Mr.  Bowdre  Phinizy,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Augusta  Herald.  Mr. 
Phinizy,  who  is  one  of  the  most  forceful 
writers  in  the  state,  thereupon  began 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper  a  cam- 
paign which  he  declared  would  not  be 
ended  until  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public 
were  held  to  be  more  sacred  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  than  the  swollen  profits  of  rail- 
road corporations.  This  editor  is  no  irre- 
sponsible agitator.  The  Phinizy  family 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  in  the  South,  but  actually  owns 
more  Georgia  Railroad  stock  than  any 
other  single  interest.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  his  opponents  urge,  that  owing|to'the 
fact  that  the  Georgia  Road  since  1881  has 
been  leased  to  other  railroad  corporations 
which  are  bound  by  their  contract  to  keep 
the  road  in  first-class  condition, t  the 
improvements  demanded  by  him  willjnot 
cost  a  cent  to  the  Phinizy  interests.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
improvements  for  which  he  is  fighting 
would  in  no  way  increase  the  yearly  rental 
of  the  road  or  the  dividends  of  its  stock- 
holders. Moreover  Mr.  Phinizy  is  not  a 
politician,  striving  to  gain  a  partisan 
advantage  by  a  demogogic  attack  on  the 
policy  of  the  party  in  power.  He  is  as 
good  a  Democrat  as  are  the  members  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  and  whatever 
admixture  of  personal  ambition  or  of 
desire  for  newspaper  popularity  there  may 
be  in  the  motives  which  have  inspired  him, 
the  fight  he  is  engaged  in  is  clearly  and 
indisputably  a  fight  in  behalf  of  the  public 
safety  as  against  the  menace  of  private 
greed.  Among  a  large  number  of  facts 
which  Mr.  Phinizy  and  his  brilliant  young 
attorney,  Mr.  Austin  Branch,  brought 
before  \he  attention  of  the  Commission  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  railroad  of  recent  years  has 
been  so  managed  as  to  earn  a  dividend  of 
over  13  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  after 
paying  the  interest  charges  of  $138,000  per 
annum  on  its  funded  debt. 

2.  While  from  1895  to  1905  the  gross 
earnings  have  increased  89.7  per  cent,  and 
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the  net  earningii  haTe  increased  126.9  per 
cent,  the  amount  expended  on  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structoies  has  increased 
only  38  per  cent.  In  other  words  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  earnings  which  this 
road  has  spoit  on  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  has  decreased  steadQy  from  16 
per  cent  in  1895  to  11 JS  per  cent.  in|l905. 

8.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
allowed  to  come  about  in  spite  of  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  ever  heavier 
expenditures  on  maintenance  of  way 
and  renewal  of  track.  Not  only  has  the 
freight  tonnage  and  the  number  of 
passengers  hraled  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  ten  yean  but  the  wei^t 
of  engines  and  trains  has  increased  so 
enormously  that  as  Mr.  Phinizy  says: 
**  Rails  that  would  have  borne  the  traffic 
ten  years  ago  snap  with  the  brittleness 
of  glass  beneath  the  wei^t  of  trains 
to-day.  A  roadbed  that  was  safe  and 
smooth  and  sufficient  in  1895  is  beset 
with  pitfalls  and  hazards  now."  Thus 
the  lives  of  passengers  and  railroad 
employ^  are  seriously  endangered  every 
day  that  the  Georgia  Railroad's  huge 
engines  weighing  90  tons  are  allowed  to 
drag  enormous  trains  over  an  unballasted 
track  and  on  65-pound  rails — trails 
which  are  about  SSi  per  cent  lighter 
than  those  used  by  street-car  lines  in  the 
city  of  Augusta. 

When  his  petition  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Phinizy  went  before  the 
Commission  with  a  collection  of  spikes 
which  he  and  hb  attorney  had  puUed 
from  rotting  ties  with  their  own  hands; 
with  some  samples  of  cross-ties  which 
had  reached  sudi  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion that  they  had  to  be  brought  into 
Court  in  bags,  together  with  his  own 
affidavit,  and  one  by  his  attomqr*  to  the 
effect  that  in  two  miles  of  track  on  the 
main  line  they  had  counted  219  ties 
that  were  ^rotten,  split  or  unsound." 
He  had  a  pocketful  of  affidavits  sent  to 
him  voluntarily  by  people  living  along 
the  Greoi^  Road,  sustaining  every 
statement  he  had  made.  The  attorney 
for  the  road  could  not  disprove  these 


Cacts.  Moreover,  to  make  the  confusion 
of  the  defense  worse  confounded  the 
Greorgia  Railroad  had  a  wreck  or  a 
breakdown  of  some  sort  about  every 
other  day  during  the  entire  period  of 
neariy  two  months,  that  the  case  was 
being  contested  before  the  Commission. 
The  Railroad  urged  in  its  defense  that 
while  it  was  true  that  accidents  were 
frequent  and  that  a  number  of  employ^ 
had  been  mangled,  killed  and  even 
parboQed,  yet  up  to  the  present  time, 
only  one  pass^iger  had  been  killed  in 
the  entire  histoiy  cl  the  road. 

The  prosecution  replied  that  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Commission  would 
not  wait  until  in  some  horrible  catastrophe 
the  road  had  mangled,  killed  or  perhaps 
roasted  alive  a  score  of  passengers 
before  insisting  that  universidly  recog- 
nized principles  of  sound  and  safe  man- 
agement should  be  lived  up  to;  and 
showed  that  whfle  railroads  all  over  the 
worid  are  constantly  putting  on  faster 
and  ever  faster  trains,  the  Greorgia  road 
had  only  avoided  a  harvest  of  fatal 
accidents  by  following  the  opposite  policy 
of  lengthening  out  its  time  tables.  As 
an  instance  of  this  they  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  it  formeriy  required 
only  five  hours  to  go  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta  it  now  requires  six  full  hours 
even  when,  as  is  almost  never  the  case, 
the  train  is  on  time. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  with  the 
law  explicitly  providing  that  '*the  RaO- 
road  Commbsion  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required  upon  complaint  made  to 
inspect  for  themselves  or  throu^  an 
agent,  the  railroads  or  any  railroad  or 
any  part  of  any  railroad  in  this  state, 
etc.",  there  was  nothing  for  the  Com- 
mission to  do  but  to  order  an  inspection 
of  the  road. 

Unfortunately  for  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  the  fight  was  not  yet  won. 
The  road  having  put  a  few  gangs  of 
men  to  work  replacing  the  rottenest  ties, 
here*  and  there,  and  making  a  few  other 
comparatively  unimportant  repairs, 
thereupon  the  so-called  ^eqpert,"  after 
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a  very*  hasty  and  superficial  examina- 
tion of  tlie  road,  made  a  report  in  which 
its  most  glaring  defects  of  management 
were  skilfully  covered  over  with  a  com- 
bination of  bouquets  and  whitewash. 
TTiis  narrow  and  shortsighted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  Commission 
and  their  "expert"  however  produced 
a  result  the  very  reverse  of  that  expected. 
Intelligent  people  all  over  the  state  were 
deeply  offended  at  this  awkard  attempt 
to  tibrow  dust  in  their  eyes  and  partially 
as  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  fiasco, 
the  Legislature  at  its  summer  session 
reorganized  the  Commission  and  added 
two  new  Commissioners.  A  few  days 
later  the  Governor  suspended  one  of  the 
old  Commissioners,  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Brown, 
and  appointed  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term  of  seven  weeks,  Hon.  S.  G.  McLen- 
don  who  recently  had  been  elected  as 
his  successor.  As  Governor  Hoke 
Smith  has  taken  a  very  strong  and 
advanced  position  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, and  was  elected  on  a  railroad  reform 
platform,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
his  new  Commission  will  take  vigorous 
action  to  secure  for  the  people  of  Greorgia 
a  greater  degree  of  safety  in  railroad 
travel. 

THE   HEART  OF  THE   PROBLEM. 

The  problem  of  correcting  the  form  of 
abuse  so  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  and  which  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Inspectors  say 
is  a  widespread  condition  on  American 
roads,  is  a  much  more  difficUt  one  than 
that  of  securing  the  introduction  of  a 
few  safety  appliances.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  indicates  a  deep-seated  disease 
which  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to 
cope  with  by  means  of  mere  legislative 
palliatives.  Legislation  can  patch  a  little 
here,  and  tone  up  a  little  there,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  able  to  infuse  new  life  into 
a  system  which  seems  to  be  without  any 
normal  vitality  or  healthy  business 
instincts.  To  be  sure  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  worked  out  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  legislation  on  this  veiy  subject, 


regulating  every  detail  of  railroad  con- 
struction, organization  and  management. 
Not  a  mile  of  railroad  is  allowed  to  be 
built  in  France  until  its  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  approved  by 
the  government,  nor  can  that  road  be 
operated  until  tlie  government  inspectors 
have  pronounced  it  safe  and  satisfactory. 
Not  a  locomotive  is  allowed  to  be  built 
that  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  a  government  commission,  nor 
can  locomotives  so  built  be  put  into 
active  service  until  government  inspectors 
have  pronounced  them  up  to  the  mark. 
Moreover,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  or 
a  Prefect  can  conmiand  a  railroad  to 
take  any  measure  which  is  considered 
necessary  to  insure  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  property.  But  while 
in  this  way  the  French  government 
seems  practically  to  have  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  state  railroad  regulation, 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  its  complicated  and  inelastic  system 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  costly  but  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Some  such  system,  however,  appar- 
ently will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
United  States,  unless  we  decide  to  follow 
the  example  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Switz- 
eriand  and  Italy,  by  embarking  on  a 
regime  of  government-ownership;  or 
unless  our  railroad  directors  and  man- 
agers, experiencing  a  change  of  heart, 
can  be  induced  to  stop  using  the  railroad 
lines  of  the  country  as  pawns  in  a  great 
game  of  chance — ^unless  the  predatory 
hyenas  and  tigers  of  Wall  street  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  ambitions  and 
practices  of  the  jungle,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject themselves  once  more  to  the  galling 
rules  and  regulations  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  to  bend  their  untamed  energies 
to  the  comparatively  profitless  and  insipid 
work  of  providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  country  at  a  reason- 
able remuneration. 

There  are  in  the  world  three  generic 
systems  of  railroad  management;  the 
governmental  type,  found  in  Germany, 
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Bdghim  and  SwiUeriand,  etc.,  where 
tfie  railrcMMb  are  lun  primarily  to  fterre 
tibe  puUic,  to  build  up  national  industries, 
and  to  advance  civflization.  This  type 
has  the  smaDesI  number  ci  killed  and 
manned  passengers  and  employ&t  for 
dividends  are  stricdy  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  scDond  type  is  to  be 
found  in  En^^and,  where  the  roads  are 
run  primarily  as  a  mon^-making  jnopo- 
sitioD,  but  where  the  government  has 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  insure  the 
safety  <rf  passengers  and  employ^,  and 
where  furthcnnore  railroad  managers 
realise  that  in  order  to  make  the  roads 
permanent  dividend-producing  jnoper- 
ties,  the  puUic  must  be  given  a  reasonably 
satisfM^tory  service;  and  where  though 
competition  in  rates  exists  no  longer 
eicept  in  theory,  there  actually  is  a  good 
deal  of  competition  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  service  offered  to  shippers 
and  travders.  This  type  has  more 
accidents  than  the  governmental  type, 
but  decidedly  fewer  than  type  number 
tiuree,  whidi  happQy  is  to  be  found  only 
in  America.  Ekre  many  of  our  railroads 
are  run  primarily  for  speculative  and 
predatory  purposes,  secondly  for  divi- 
dends, and  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  the  opinion  of  entirdy  too  many 
<rf  our  railroad  kings  on  that  subject  was 
somewhat  bluntly,  but  on  the  wbde 
perhaps  notso  very  inaccuratdy,  expressed 
in  the  famous  and  infamous  phrase  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  **  The  public  be 
damnedr 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  VanderbQt  was  a  mere 
dilettante  and  a  bungler  at  railroad 
manipulation,  as  compared  with  some 
of  our  more  up-to-date  Wall-street 
artists.  These  distinguished  luminaries 
of  die  financial  firmanent  long  ago  db- 
cofeied  that  the  legitimate  dividends  to 
be  made  out  of  railroad  properties  are 
but  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with 
the  profits  to  be  gained  from  me  em|doy- 
mcnt  of  more  modem  financial  methods. 
Large  dividends  are  sometimes  useful  as 
a  buis  for  new  issues  of  watered  stock. 


but  the  money  to  be  made  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  profits  comes  too  slowly  to  be 
at  all  satisfactory  to  men  6t  thb  type  of 
genius.  Therefore,  the  ordinary  motives 
whidi  inspire  mediocrity,  su<^  as  the 
comnum|dace  sentiment  of  legitimate 
business  pride  and  the  luitural  desire  to 
make  am|de  jnovision  for  one's  qM  age 
and  for  one*s  famOy  are  quite  forgotten 
in  the  mad  impulse  to  swaUow  up  rival 
railroad  systems,  to  unload  large  issues 
of  watered  stock,  to  connive  and  com* 
bine  with  other  corporations  and  ^  trusts  *' 
in  limitless  sdiemes  6t  public  plunder, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  those 
ccdossal  fortunes  which  are  at  once  the 
admiration  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ni^t- 
mare  of  the  statesman. 

Our  inexcusable  car-famine  in  the 
Northwest,  the  holocaust  of  death-deal* 
ing  accidents  through  which  we  recently 
have  come,  as  wdl  as  the  tendency  <rf 
all  our  railroads  to  concentrate  into  ever 
fewer,  astuter,  and  unworthier  hands, 
are  but  symptoms  all  ci  the  deep-seated 
dry-rot  which  permeates  a  large  part  of 
the  corporation  business  of  our  time. 
Effective  legislation  on  the  subject  not 
only  b  imperative,  but  it  must  come 
soon  if  we  are  to  escape  an  industrial 
and  political  crisis  from  whidi  may  issue 
we  Imow  not  what  sort  of  ill-advised  and 
sweeping  attempts  at  social  reconstruc* 
tion.  A  reorganization  <A  our  commercial 
and  industrial  life  along  saner  and  more 
ethical  lines  is  certain  to  be  brouf^t 
about  in  the  near  future.  If  we  do  not 
wish  this  forward  movement  to  be  made 
along  the  shining  grooves  <A  socialism^  a 
concerted  and  vigorous  effort  must  at 
once  be  started  to  direct  it  into  more 
normal  channds  if  sudi  can  be  found. 
The  movement  towards  reform  caimot 
be  stopped.  In  another  decade  it  may 
be  even  too  late  to  guide  it.  This  gen* 
eration  has  in  its  hands  a  great  oppor* 
tunity  and  a  great  responsibility. 

Gael  S.  Vhooman. 
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I. 


EVER  since  Dante,  in  Canto  V.  of  his 
Infemor  immortalized  the  story  of 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  in  that  brief  passage 
that  the  world  concedes  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect, in  all  poetry,  of  th«  pit}'  and  the  trag- 
edy of  love,  countless  writers  have  been 
irresistibly  attracted  to  the  theme,  giving  it 
many  and  widely  differing  interpretations. 
The  story  itself  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination,  but,  like  all  the  great  stories 
and  romances  of  world  literature,*  is  closely 
related  to  historic  fact.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  fifteen  years  after  the  tra^c  event 
recorded  in  Uie  Inferno  that  Dante  went 
to  live  at  Rayenna  in  the  very  house  where 
Francesca.had  lived,  as  the  guest  and 
friend  of  Guido  Novella  da  Polenta,  own 
nephew  to  .the  Francesca  whom*  Dante  had  ' 
immortalized.  .  It  was^  this  isame  Polenta 
who  ultimately  gave  Dante  a  funeral  of 
ceremony  and  impressiveness,  crowning  • 
the  dead  poet  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.   • 

Certainly,  in  -English  literature,  *  no 
writer  takes  precedence  of  Chaucer,  in 
point  of  time,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story.  Chaucer's  treatmentof  the 
theme  is  of  interest  to  us  to-day  chiefly  as 
an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  fascination 
the  story  ha^  possessed  for  the  poetic  men- ' 
tality  of  every  age.  An  interpretative 
reading  of  th^  original  Chaucer  version  is 
recalled  with  interest^nd  amusement;  the 
odd  oaths,  quaint  language;  strange  moti- 
vation, and  stranger  ethics  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter: 

It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  that  a  second  •  En^ish  writer,' 
Leigh  Hunt,  was  attracted  by  the  Rimini 
story,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  prison  for 
libel  against  the  Prince  Regent  during  the 
years  1814  an<^.  1815,  that  Hunt  wrote  his 
Story  of  Rimini."    Much  of  the  success 
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of  this  long  poem  of  1£00  lines,  published 
in  1816,  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  in  the  heydey  of  the 
romantic  movement  in  England.  Sidney 
Colvin  says  that  the  '^personal  affection 
and  public  sympathy  which  attracted  some 
of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  to 
Hunt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fierce  polit- 
ical rancour  which  pursued  him  on  the 
other,  gave  his  poem  an  undue  weight  and 
prominence  in  its  day."  It  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  literature,  for  the  early 
work  of  Keats  shpwed  its  rather  unforlu- 
naie  effect.  This  poem  of  Hunt's  has 
latter-day  admirers.  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells  Uiought  to  praise  Stephen  Phillips' 
dramatic  poem  when  he  compared  it  to 
Leigh  Hunt's. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Hunt  in 
an  English  prison  was  wiiling  his  *'Story 
of  Rimini,"  another  poet  in  Italy  (after- 
wards famous  through  the  tale  of  his  ten 
years'  sufferings  as  a  political  prisoner  in 
Austria)  was  writing  a  tragedy  on  the 
same  theme,  destined  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion and  to  create  quite  a  furore  in  his  part 
of  the  world.  This  young  poet,  Sflvio 
Pellico,  only  twenty-three  years  old,  sub- 
mitted his  play  to  a  fellow-poet,  Ugo  Fos- 
colo,  for  his  decision,  and  the  discouraging 
reply  which  he  received  from  the  gloomy 
Foscolo  was,  "Throw  it  in  the  flre,  throw 
it  in  the  fire ;  don't  let  us  call  up  the  damned 
from  Dante's  hell,  they  would  only 
frighten  the  living;  throw  it  in  the  fire  and 
bring  me  something  eke.  '  Throw  it  in 
the  fire  was  just  what  the  young  poet  did 
not  do,  and  in  two  or  three  yeais  his  re- 
ward was  won.  On  reading  the  play,  the 
celebrated  actress,  Marchiohni,  recogniz- 
ing at  once  its  striking  merits,  accepted  it 
forthwith  and  in  the  title  rSle  aroused 
unbounded  enthusiasm  throughout  all 
Italy. 
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Lord  Byron,  in  passing  through  Milan 
in  October,  1817,  borrowed  the  manu- 
script of  the  then  unpublished  play  from 
Pdlico,  and  returned  it  in  four  days  with 
the  stateHient  that  he  had  translated  it,  but 
of  this  translation  nothing  is  known  to- 
day. The  charm  and  potency  of  the 
theme  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Byron  that  he  wrote  to  Murray  in  1821 
that  he  intended  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject.  Why  it  was  not  written  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Byron  merely 
handed  the  subject  on  to  his  countryman, 
— the  poet  Stephen  Phillips  of  our  own 
day. 

If  the  poets  have  been  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  Da  Rimini  story,  no  less 
have  the  devotees  of  the  allied  arts  of 
music  and  painting  paid  their  tribute  to  its 
fascination.  Groetz  and  Thomas  with 
their  operas;  Ingres,  Lbzt  and  Tchai- 
kowsky  with  their  symphonies;  Ary 
Scheffer,  Watts,  Rossetti  and  Alexandre 
Caband  with  their  paintings,  are  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  long  list  that 
mig^t  be  detaQed. 

But  to  the  decade  just  past  belongs  the 
distinction  of  witnessing  the  most  remark- 
able revival  of  the  deatUess  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  in  the  histoiy  of  the  drama.  That 
the  drama  of  the  American  poet,  George 
H.  Boker,  was  recently  played  successfully 
throuf^out  this  country  by  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner,  that  such  dramatists  as  Maeter- 
linck, I^iillips  and  D'Annunzio  have  again 
breathed  into  the  story  of  Francesca  the 
breath  of  life,  and  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  American  novelists,  F. 
Mari<m  Crawford,  has  written  a  fine  play 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  same  subject, 
— all  these  events  furnish  the  most  striking 
pnxrf  of  the  vitality  and  validity  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story  as  a  basis  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. 

like  Goethe's  immortal  Faust,  the 
Da  Rimini  story  is  a  theme  of  beautiful 
simplicity,  but  so  incorporated  is  it  in  the 
life  and  hbtory  of  the  human  race  that  it 
no  longer  seems  merely  a  pathetic  tale  of 
two  kxig-forgotten  lovers,  but  in  truth  the 
efMtome  of  Itfe  itself » in  aU  ages  and  in  all 


times.  In  the  passion  of  these  iU^tarred 
lovers  is  concretized  and  sublimated  the 
immortality  of  human  love  and.  its  resist- 
less mastery  over  the  human  he^rt  De- 
spite the  bitterness  of  the  love^'  fate,  the 
irrevocability  of  their  choice,  the  inevit-' 
ableness  and  eternity  of  their  sacrifice,  is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  as  long  as  men  and 
women  live  and  love,  aye,  as  long  as  the 
world  moves  westward  among  the  stars,  so 
long  wiU  this  story  be  lived  out  again — 
enacted  and  re-enacted  upon  the  broad 
stage  of  human  life. 

Before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  recent 
literatui-e  of  the  stoiy,  it  seems  fitting,  in 
order  properly  to  orient  ourselves,  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  historic  and  recorded  data 
of  the  tragic  story.  The  many  versions, 
differing  so  greatly  in  detail  and  treatment, 
render  this  orientation  doubly  necessary. 
The  demands  of  poetic  fitness  have  led 
many  of  the  interpreters  of  the  stoiy  to 
cancel  or  distort  the  true  facts^  preserving, 
however,  the  main  outline  of  ikhe!  story. 
And  on  the  whole  it  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
Dante  himself,  with  the  instinct  of  the 
divine  pocft,  gave  but  the  bare  Spiritual 
essentials  of  the  tragic  story. 

II. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1275  that 
the  Guelphs  finally  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  Ghibellines  in  that  Ions:  series  of 
struggles  that  raged  until  past  the  clpi^  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  two  leading 
families  of  the  Gxielphs  were  "  at  Ravenna, 
the  great  and  popular  house  of  the  Polenta 
firmly  reestablished  in  power  after  the 
overthrow  of  their  enemies,  the  Travar- 
sari,  and  at  Rimini,  the  mastiff-brood,  as 
Dante  called  them,  of  the  Malatesta..  .  . 
who  had  for  some  time  held  the  upper 
hand  against  the  Ghibelline  faction  headed 
by  the  Parcitadi.***  The  fierce  old  Mala- 
testa da  Verruchio,  the  head  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  house  of  Malatesta,  had  four 
sons,  Lionciotto  (otherwise  Gi6vanni), 
Paolo,  Malatestino  and  Pandalfo.  Gio- 
vanni was  nicknamed  from  a  deformity, 
Lo  Scancioto  (meaning  lame  at  the  hip) ; 
Malatesta  was  dubbed   the   One-Eyed, 
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wkilflPMlo,  oa  ftccoiiiit  of  his  beauty,  was 
t^cd  D  Bdlo.  GrioTanni,  tfaouf^  hump- 
backed as  wdl  as  lame,  was  a  magnificent 
warrior  and  leader,  described  in  the  quaint 
s^ie  of  the  Ottimo  G>nmiento,  as  '*an 
open-hearted  man,  warlike  and  cruel." 
Besides  being  a  gallant  courtier,  Faolo,  die 
Beautiful,  was  dso  a  brave  soldier,  serving 
for  a  while  as  captain  of  the.peofde  at 
flotence.  History  tdls  us  that  Paolo  was 
only  four  years  younger  than  Giovanni, 
but  tfie  poets  for  their  own  ends  have  wid- 
ened the  difference  in  their  ages  very 
greatly. 

The  violent  feud  whidi  (according  to 
Boccaccio)  had  for  some  time  existed 
between  the  two  houses,  was  superseded 
in  tile  year  1875  by  two  marriages:  first, 
that  of  Giovanni  Maktesta  with  Fran- 
cesca,  the  dau|^ter  of  Guido  da  Polenta, 
and  later,  that  of  a  son  of  the  house  of 
Polenta  witii  a  dau{^ter  of  the  Maktesta. 
These  two  marriages  were  arranged 
by  Guido  da  Polenta  and  the  old  Mak- 
testa  da  Vemidiio,  the  heads  of  the  two 
houses,  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
political  sdiraies.  It  is  true  that  Gio- 
vanni sent  Paolo  to  Ravenna  to  feteji 
I^ancesca  back  to  Rimini,  but  it  does  not 
amear  from  contempoiaiy  records  that 
nanccsca  bdieved  nolo  was  destined 
for  her  husband. 

Boccaccio  states,  however,  that  Gio- 
vanni's sending  of  Paolo  as  his  ptoxj 
was  ''part  of  a  deliberate  plot  for  the 
deception  of  Francesca,  lest  seeing  Gio- 
vanni's dcfonnity  she  should  refose  to 
wed  him."  Naturally  she  fdl  in  love, 
on  siglit,  with  the  beautiful  Paolo,  who 
was  pointed  out  to  her  as  her  future 
kusbuid,  so  Boccaccio's  story  runs, 
and  she  was  only  undeceived  on  awak- 
ening after  the  marriage  ni^t  at  Rimini. 
This  version  of  the  story  was  given  by 
Boccaccio  in  a  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered neariy  one  hundred  years  after  tiie 
occurrence  of  the  tragedy,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  tiiis  turn  was  given  to 
die  stoiy  by  the  lively  imaginatioii  of 
tfiat^aovclist  and  tdler  of  tales.  PetnuK%» 
A  contempoiary  of  Boccaccio^  look  a^ 


opposite  view  and  in  his  ''Triumph  of 
Love"  speaks  of  the  lovers  as 


""Themiir 
Who,  ai  Umj  walk  tontMr  teem  lo  plain 
Tbcir  juil  mil  crod  lite  by  one  hand  liaiii. 


•  •  • 
m 


Mr.  C3iaries  Yriate  went  to 
the  year  1888  to  examine  the  records, 
and  the  result  of  hb  research  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  IVom  it  we 
learn  that  Paolo  was  married  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1M9,  to  QrabQe 
Beatrice,  dauj^ter  of  Uberto,  Count  of 
Chiaggioli,  and  that  this  marriage  was 
consummated  for  reasons  of  state.  Paolo 
already  had  a  wife,  then,  when  he  escorted 
Itencesca  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini. 
Giovanni  and  Francesca  were  married 
for  ten  years  (1875-1S85),  and  she  bore 
him  a  dauf^ter  named  for  its  grand- 
mother, Concordia  (sad  misnomer  of 
the  discord  of  the  union).  Itencesca 
was  untrue  to  her  husband,  loving  his 
brother  Paolo,  and  in  the  year  1S85, 
when  Giovanni  was  podesta,  or  ruling 
magistrate  of  Pesaro,  a  town  near 
Rimini,  he  discovered  the  lovers  alone 
togetfier  and  slew  them.  Amid  the 
weepings  and  lamentations  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  slain  lovers  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  one  grave.  Giovanni  afterwards 
married  again,  had  diildren  by  his 
second  wife,  and  died  in  the  year  1804. 
The  record  shows  that  Itencesca  was 
given  ^  Griovanni  as  a  reward  for  the 
assistance  he  had  given  Polenta  in  sub- 
4uing  tl^e  Ghibdlines,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  any  deception  practiced  upon 
Francesca. 

Before  speaking  of  the  various  versions 
of  tiie  Da  Rimini  story  that  have  appeared 
m  recent  years,  it  seems  proper  not  only 
to  acquaint  oursdves  wiUi  the  historical 
lacts,  Mfi  we  have  just  done,  but  also  to 
turn  to  Dante's  Injemo  and  see  how  one 
v^o  wfs  nearest  to  the  diaracters  con- 
cerned of  all  v^o  have  ever  written 
about  ^em — to  see  how  Dante  himsdf 
tlteted  die  dieme.  Dante  was  only 
Hrcnty  years  old  when  the  tragedy 
iniMurrM»  ud  it  was  iiftoen  years  later. 
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in  the  year  1800,  that  the  Inferno  was 
written. 

In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno  we 
see  Dante,  guided  by  his  companion, 
Virgil,  enter  the  second  circle  where 
'^dreadful  Minos  stands."  In  mournful 
array  sweep  before  him  the  unhappy 
soub  condemned  to  eternal  misery 
because  they  had  deemed  all  eke  well 
lost  for  love.  Semiramis,  who  made 
her  law  the  sanction  of  excess;  Cleo- 
patra next,  luxurious  queen;  Helen, 
for  whom  sudi  years  were  passed  of 
toil  and  woe;  and  great  Achilles,  too, 
with  mighty  love  contending  to  the  last; 
and  Sir  Tristram,  Paris,  and  the  thousands 
more  ndiom  love  has  slain. 

Dante  is  seized  with  compassion  and 
fain  would  speak  with  two  shades  seen 
near.  They  approach  and  Fran- 
tells  the  pitiful  tale  of  their  undoing 
thus: 


"Lore,  that  in  noble  heart  is  quiddy  caught, 
Knamnced  him  of  that  fair  f<Min — nom  me 
So  nMy  torn— there  's  anguish  in  the  thought; 
Love,  that  pennits  no  lovedone  not  to  love. 
Me  ao  cDtmaDed  with  thought  of  pleasing  him, 
That»  as  thou  see'st,  its  influence  still  I  prove/' 

Alas,  then  Dante  said: 

**Hoir  sweet  the  thou^t»— how  ardent  the  desire, 
TlMt  lo  the  mourafS  stq>  these  lovera  led." 


Turning    to    them,    these    words    he 
spake: 

**Fhaioetca,  thy  misfortunes  fill  mine  eyes 
With  sorrowing  tears,  sudi  pity  they  awake. 
Bat  tell  me  how,  and  hy  what  sign  confest. 
Did  love  reveal  in  that  sweet  time  of  sighs 
The  doubtful  passion  strug^ing  in  each  breast  ?" 

Then  Francesca  to  Dante: 

'"Hiere  is  no  greater  woe, 
Than  to  remember  davs  of  happmess 
Amid  affliction — this  tny  guide  doth  know. 
Bat  if  how  love  did  first  our  hearts  b^uile 
Than  lain  would'st  hear,  I  will  the  truth  confess 
Am  one  who  tells  her  tale,  and  weqM  the  while. 
Oae  di^,  it  chanced,  for  pastime  we  were  reading 
How  Lamoelot  to  love  became  a  prey; 
Alone  we  were,  of  danger  aJl  unheeding. 
Oar  eyes  oft  met  as  we  that  tale  pursued. 
And  from  our  cheeks  the  color  died  away; 
Bat  ia  m  mainent  were  our  hearts  subdued. 
For  when  we  read  of  him  so  deep  in  love, 
Ifmmm  st  kst  the  smile  long  time  desired, 
IVn  fie  who  Iran  my  side  will  ne'er  remove 
Mj  %•  aB  tfcnbiing  kisaed.  ..." 


One  has  a  feeling  of  surprise  in  notic- 
ing how  very  little  Dante  tells  of  the 
real  story.  He  has  given  but  the  poetic 
essence,  the  spirituality  of  ''that  great 
love  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
could  not  prevail."  He  relates  but  one 
external  incident,  the  use  of  the  book 
of  Launcelot  du  Lac,  leaving  to  the 
dramatists  of  succeeding  centuries  the 
loving  task  of  constructing  from  the 
pitiful  stoiy  its  beautiful  and  delicate 
fabric  of  implication  and  extenuation. 
And  this  dramatic  revival  in  recent 
years  of  the  tale  of  those  two  who  "go 
forever  on  the  accursed  air,"  is  in  nothing 
more  interesting  than  in  showing  the 
essentially  different  reactions  of  national 
intellect,  as  well  as  of  poetic  genius, 
from  the  self-same  story,  so  lighUy  yet 
so  surely  limned  by  Dante — ^this  tragedy 
so  near  to  him  in  life  and  time. 

III. 

In  speaking  of  the  several  dramatists 
who  in  recent  years  have  felt  the  impul- 
sion of  the  suggestive  current  from  Dante 
and  Da  Rimini,  one  should  not  omit  the 
name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Wl^ile 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  carries  yno 
allusion  to  Paolo  and  Francesca, /the 
spiritual  outlines  of  the  two  sion^  are 
almost  coincidental.  M.  Maeterlinck, 
it  seems,  never  touches  a  theme,  however 
incorporated  in  the  history  of  hujman 
culture,  that  he  does  not  cast  upon]  it  a 
lystic,  an  other-worldly  light.  Inaeed, 
;o  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystic 
letachment  and   subtle   symbolisn^   are 

my  of  his  plays,  that  their  source  of 

ipiration,  their  vital  significance,  iquite 
fften,   at   first,    both    baffle   and   lelude 
interpretation.  { 

"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  has  a}l  the 
accessories  of  Arthurian  legend,  add  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Castle 
Nowhere,  which  stretches  to  the  c«d  of 
the  world.  The  characters  are  sentient 
images  divorced  from  the  flesh  and  blood 
worid  of  actuality,  but  profoundly  alive 
to  the  spiritual  essence  of  their  problem. 
Like  Fnt'Qcesca,  the  child  princess  Md- 
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isande,  apathetically,  innocently»  mates 
herself  with  a  man  on  the  threshold  of 
old  age;  only  when  it  is  too  late  she 
discovers  that  a  stranger,  her  husband's 
young  brother,  is  lord  of  her  heart. 
From  that  time  forth  the  problem  works 
itself  out  as  in  the  Italian  story.  Paolo 
and  Francesca  are  prototypes  of  Pelleas 
and  Mdisande,  Lianciotto  of  Golaud, 
and  Concordia,  Lianciotto's  daughter, 
of  Yniold,  the  little  son  of  Golaud. 
The  rdle  of  unconscious  informer  is 
played  in  each  case  by  the  child  of  the 
unloved  husband, — ^by  Concordia  in 
Marion  Crawford's,  by  Yniold  in  Maeter- 
linck's play. 

While  the  mood  of  ^Belleas  and 
Melisande"  is  that  of  new  century 
mysticbm,  the  characters  are  never  mere 
marionettes  pulled  by  a  string.  If  they 
seem  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  moral  quiet- 
ism, it  is  their  mystic  coloring  that  gives 
them  this  semblance.  If  they  morally 
acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  fate,  it  is 
because  the  motive  forces  of  fate,  in  all 
their  propulsive  power,  are  converging 
full  upon  them. 

The  next  play  upon  the  Da  Rimini 
theme  was  written  by  a  young  English- 
man, Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  bearing  his 
blushing  honors  full  upon  him  from  the 
initial  award  of  the  British  Academy 
for  his  book  of  poems.  Thb  first 
dramatic  effort  of  Mr.  Phillips  was 
dedicated  to  the  popular  English  actor, 
Mr.  George  Alexander,  who  had  asked 
Mr.  PhiUips  to  write  a  play  for  hikn. 
^ Paolo  and  Francesca"  was  gorgeously 
staged  in  England,  and  as  played  by 
Mi.  Alexander  and  his  company  was  a 
notable  success.  It  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  upon  severrf  |of  the  rep- 
resentative stages  of  continental  Europe* 

In  ''Paolo  and  Francesca"  Phillips 
has  unhesitatingly  refuted  Boccaccio's 
''tale  of  coarse  deception  and  substitu- 
tion" employed  in  the  dramas  of  Boker 
and  D'Annunzio.  Not  only  has  Phillips 
plunged  his  drama  in  one  dement, 
creating  for  it  "an  ideal  atmosphere  of 


pure  poetry,"  but  he  has  surcharged  the 
atmosphere  with  the  sense  of  fatality, 
the  inmianence  of  destiny.  Each  char- 
acter is  marked  out  by  some  broad 
trait,  a  method  of  characterization  which 
the  author  has  revealed  in  his  subsequent 
plays;  consciously  or  unconsciously  each 
character  becomes  "the  accomplice  and 
the  instrument  of  fate."  In  this  respect 
the  motive  and  appeal  are  essentially 
Greek,  revealing  all  the  restraint  of 
classic  traditions.  As  in  Greek  drama, 
the  act  of  bloody  retribution  is  done 
"off  the  stage,"  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Boker,  D'Annunzio,  Maeteriinck  and 
Crawford. 

The  play  opens  in  a  gloomy  hall  of 
the  Malatesta  castle,  all  ready  to  receive 
Francesca,  the  bride-to-be  of  Giovanni, 
lord  of  the  Malatesta.  Paolo  leads  in 
the  lovely  Francesca,  "all  dewy  from 
her  convent  fetched."  Thus  soon,  while 
escorting  her  hither  from  Ravenna,  Paolo, 
like  Launcelot  of  old,  has  realized  the 
immortal  peril  of  her  nearness,  and  has 
resolved,  as  his  only  honorable  course, 
to  depart;  but  Giovanni  insists  at  least 
on  hb  presence  at  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  on  the  morrow. 

Lucrezia  d^l  Onesti,  Giovanni's  wid- 
dowed  cousin,  is  a  new  personality 
connected  with  the  tragic  story,  a  purely 
fictitious  character  of  Mr.  Phillips'  inven- 
tion. She  warns  Giovanni,  whom  she 
passionatdy  loves,  against  this  marriage 
with  Francesca,  reminding  him  of  the 
incompatibility  of  age  and  temperament. 
She  breaks  forth  into  a  wail  of  regret 
over  being  a  childless  woman,  a  burst  of 
passionate  confidence  which  may  surprise 
the  auditor  by  its  apparent  irrelevance  to 
the  action,  but  which  proves  to  be  full  of 
significance  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  The  anticipant  fore- 
boding and  gloomy  vaticinations  of  Gio- 
vanni's old  nurse,  the  blind  Angda,  serve 
to  accentuate  still  further  the  play  of  fatal- 
ity already  begun.  Even  when  Angela 
prophesies  that  a  lover  shall  steal  in  to 
Fiaacesca — 
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""Heshidlbe 
Nol  far  to  seek,  yet  periloui  to  find. 
UnwiDiii^  he  oomet  m  wooing;  ihe 
UswSiiipy  k  wooed:  jrel  ihaB  they  woo. 
Hie  kiM  WM  OQ  her  ups  cfe  die  wm  bora" — 

even  after  this  Giovanni  does  not  under- 
stand the  implication  of  Paolo's  fateful 
love. 

In  the  second  act,  a  week  later,  Ftolo 
resolves  at  last  to  tear  himsdf  away,  but 
not  before  his  words  and  actions  have  inad- 
vertency revealed  to  Francesca  her  power 
over  his  heart  Meanwhile  Giovanni 
confen  with  Lucrezia  and  confides  to  her 
his  fordbpdings,  started  by  the  vision  and 
prophecy  of  his  old  nurse.  Step  by  step, 
with  woman's  intuition,  Lucrezia  leads 
him  to  the  truth  in  a  scene  of  marked 
power,  parallded  in  D'Annunzio's  play  by 
a  like  situation  of  tremendous  dramatic 
intensity  between  Giovanni  and  his  young 
brother,  Malatestino.  The  implication  is 
complete  and  unanswerable.  The  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall.  Giovanni,  deeply 
enamored  of  his  bride  of  political  machina- 
tion, leaves  the  stage  weakly  asking  him- 
self if  there  are  not  drugs  to  charm  the 
heart  of  woman. 

In  the  interim  Paolo  has  started  off  to 
resume  command  of  hb  company,  but  so 
irresistibly  is  he  drawn  back  to  Rimini  and 
to  Francesca,  that  he  reserves  there  is  but 
one  path  for  him  to  take — and  that,  ''a 
strai^t  path  to  the  dark. "  The  act  closes 
<m  thb  Une  of  peculiar  lovdiness: 


"Under  tome  poCioo  gently  will  I 
Aad  thnr  thet  find  me  doui  shell  ky  me  down 
Beentifiil  as  m  aleepcr  st  her  feet." 

The  scene  of  the  next  situation  is  the 
shop  of  a  drug-«dlcr  in  Rimini,  vHliither 
Giovanni  and  Fa<do  have  come,  each  to 
buy  a  potion,  Giovanni  hoping  thereby  to 
win,  at  least  for  a  few  infatuate  days,  his 
yoniig  wife's  love;  Paolo,  resdved  to  lake 
his  own  life  as  the  only  means  to  preserve 
his  parity  and  to  shidd  his  honor.  Gio- 
vmnni,  masked,  recognizes  Paolo,  hears  his 
acGidciital  confession  of  love  and  avowal  of 
intended  suicide,  and  is  tempted  to  kill  him 
then  and  there,  but  stays  his  hand,  accept- 
ing BmIo's  way  of  averting  the  doom 


foreshadowed  in  Angela's  prophecy. 
In  the  next  scene  Giovanni  is  suddenly 
summoned  away  to  battle,  and  Paolo, 
overmastered  for  the  moment  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  passion  for  Francesca, 
reserves  to  ''see  her,  hear  her,  touch  her" 
ere  he  dies.  Francesca,  meanwhOe,  in  the 
hush  just  before  the  dawn  has  come  out 
into  her  garden  with  lamp  and  book,  to 
read  the  ancient  tale  of  Launcdot  and 
Queen  Guinevere.  Paolo  enters,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  that  prophetic  hour,  when 
one  mij^t  almost  hear 


M 


The^Mrii  of  ell  the  tUtepen  in  the  worid« 
And  au  the  riyers  nmning  to  the 


the  two  lovers  hold  sweet  converse  in  lines 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  Their  dialogue 
is  soon  exchfuiged  for  an  alternate  reading 
to  each  other  from  the  book  in  a  text  of 
quivering,  trembling  beauty  that  is  Mr. 
PhiUips'  own  invention.  ^This  scene, 
whose  beauty  cannot  even^beJBuggested, 
closes  upon  the  fatal  kiss.]]  ^ 

Giovanni,  after  his  retum;f  rom  the  war- 
like expedition  to  Pesaro,  learns  from 
Lucrezia  that  Paolo  instead  of  takinghis  life 
has  returned  to  Rimini.  AU  pity  leaves 
him,  and  his  one  thought  is  to  kOltiieloven 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Lucrezia 
suggests  the  pretext  of  feigned  departure, 
which  he  eageriy  adopts,  conunending 
Francesca  witti  a  bitter  irony  to  the  loyal 
care  of  his  brother.  Francesca,  with 
bodeful  dread,  b^  Giovanni  not  to  leave 
her,  but  he  is  inexorable.  In  despair 
Itencesca  turns  to  Lucrezia  for  hdp,  pity 
and  sympathy.  With  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feding  almost  incomprdiensible  in  the 
woman  plotting  but  a  moment  before  for 
Francesca 's  death,  Lucrezia  clasps  her  in 
her  arms,  realizing  in  Francesca  ''the  late- 
found  child  of  all  her  empty  dreams  and 
longings."  She  is  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
hurries  out,  hoping  to  find  Giovanni  and 
prevent  the  deed  he  contemplates.  While 
she  is  gone  Paolo  enters  Francesca's 
chamber,  and  there  ensues  a  scene  of  high- 
strung,  tense  and  reckless  passion,  as  the 
lovers  slowly  pass  out  upon  the  balcony, 
noder  the  shimmering  stais.    Lucrezia 
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enters  Francesca's  room,  still  seeking 
Giovanni,  and  sees  him  enter  from  the 
other  side,  parting  the  curtain  through 
which  the  lovers  have  but  lately  passed. 
Lucrezia  notices  that  there  is  blood  upon 
hLs  hand,  and  his  words,  "Tis  not  my 
blood,"  tell  her  that  all  is  finished. 

The  slain  lovers  are  brought  in  on  one 
bier,  and  Giovanni,  shaken  with  deep 
emotion,  kisses  each  of  them  upon  the 
forehead,  murmuring, 

"She  takes  awav  my  strength. 
I  did  not  know  the  dead  could  have  such  hair. 
Hide  them!    They  look  like  children  fast  asleep.'* 

Admiration  for  Stephen  Phillips'  "Paolo 
and  Francesca"  need  not  imply  blindness 
to  its  faults.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  he 
has  sacrificed  too  much  in  his  effort  to 
plunge  the  drama  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  poetry.  The  play  is  purely  modem 
and  makes  its  appeal  to  the  modems; 
there  is  nothing  to  localize  it  in  Italy,  to 
time  it  to  the  thirteenth  century,  to  image 
in  it  the  psychological  traits  of  medieval 


Italians.  Lucrezia,  the  strongest  and 
most  virile  character,  the  "  only  man  in  the 
piece,*'  as  Mrs.  Wharton  called  her.  Is 
transformed  in  an  instant  by  an  uncon- 
vincing miracle  of  the  poet's  art  from  a 
plotting  conspirator  into  a  tender  and 
pitying  mother.  If  Lucrezia  is  informed 
witti  the  tme  spirit  of  modernity,  so,  too,  is 
Giovanni,  for  he  is  always  analytical,  sub- 
jective, introspective. 

Taken  all  in  all,''  Paolo  and  Francesca  " 
is  the  most  signal  specimen  in  English  of 
the  much-vaunted  poetic  drama  of  our 
day.  Not  only  should  we  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Phillips  for  every  entrancing  line, 
every  golden  phrase  of  his  ''Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  but  in  a  deeper  sense  we 
should  be  glad  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  helping 
to  bring  the  drama  of  to-day  to  its  literary 
consciousness,  is  insisting,  as  Mr.  Howells 
says,  "upon  its  recognition  not  merely  as 
drama  but  as  literature." 

Archibald  Henderson. 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 


INHERITANCE  TAXES. 


Bt  Arthur  B.  Hayes, 

SoUeitOf  of  Internal  Rcreoiie. 


A  FEDERAL  inheritance  tax  law 
heretofore  has  been  regarded  gen- 
erally as  a  war-revenue  measure — an 
easy  way  to  produce  large  revenue 
quickly  in  time  of  urgent  need.  State 
inheritistnce  tax  laws,  however,  have 
been  considered  in  a  different  light. 
At  the  present,  in  a  time  of  immediate 
and  prospective  peace,  the  enactment  of 
a  Federal  inheritance  tax  law  is  being 
agitated  and  one  or  more  biUs  were  ^ 
introduced  in  Congress  at  the  last 
session  providing  for  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax.  In  my  experiaice  in  dealing 
with  the  inheritance  tax  law  of  1898  I 
have  found  a  considemUe  lack  of  knowl- 


edge on  the  general  subject  of  death 
duties,  as  such  taxes  were  usually  referred 
to  by  the  older  law  writers. 
H  Such  duties,  under  some  name  such  as 
succession,  death,  probate,  inheritance, 
legacy  or  transfer  taxes,  have  been 
known  and  enforced  for  centuries.  They 
were  wdl  known  in  Roman  jurisprudence 
and  perhaps  eariier,  and  were  imposed 
upon  nearly  all  successions  to  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  owner.  Gibbons,  in 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Raman 
Empire,  records  the  existence  of  this  tax 
in  that  empire  as  early  as  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  it  having  been 
then  levied  to  provide  for  the  suppott 
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of  the  armj.  These  laws»  with  occa- 
sional modificationsy  were  in  force  in 
that  emjMre  during  the  reigns  of  many 
emperors,  the  rate  of  taxation  averaging 
about  five  per  centum  of  the  property 
subject  to  the  tax  above  a  certain  value. 
The  law,  however,  in  any  of  its  successive 
forms,  did  not  exact  the  tax  from  the 
nearest  rdatives  on  the  father's  side. 
It  was  veiy  comprehensive,  produced  a 
large  revenue  and  was  st^ed  the  Vices- 
mma  hendiiatum  et  legitomm. 

Death  duties  have  also  been  ccJlected 
for  centuries  by  the  later  European 
governments,  lliey  were  introduced  into 
Kngland  as  a  complete  system  in  1780 
where  they  have  been  enlarged  and 
changed  fhmi  time  to  time.  They  are 
now  a  source  of  great  revenue  in  nearly 
ail  European  states,  notably  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Switzeiland  and  its 
cantons,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Pdrtugal,  Greece,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
as  wdl  as  in  Uie  Australian  colonies, 
Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American 
oountries. 

The  English  legacy  act  of  1780  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  and  cham- 
pkxied  by  Lord  North,  whose  attention 
was  first  caUed  to  the  desirabQity  and 
justice  of  sudi  a  tax  by  Adam  Smith's 
y/  Ths  WeaUk  of  NatUm$.  Prior  to  the 
y"  enactment  of  this  law,  however,  there 
appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
tibat  country  what  was  substantially  a 
socccssioa  tax  under  the  old  Feudal 
•yBlem.  Under  that  system  the  Feudal 
lords  compelled  the  heir  or  successor  to 
property  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  or 
perform  a  certain  service  before  he 
could  be  invested  with  the  estates  of  his 
ancestor.  Under  the  act  of  1780  only 
legacies  of  personal  property  were  taxed, 
but  in  185S  Mr.  Gladstone  championed 
a  measure,  whidi  was  adopted,  taxing 
miocessions  to  real  property  dso.  In 
piactically  this  form  tfie  English  succes- 
sion or  inheritance  duty  act  remains  at 
present  and  it  b  said  to  yidd  an  annual 
\  income  to  the  state  of  something  like 
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Inheritance  taxes  were  not  known  in  ; 
thb  country  until  July  5,  1797,  when  ■ 
Congress  imposed  a  graduated  legacy 
tax  to  be  paid  by  stamps  placed  upon 
the  receipt  or  other  discharge  for  or  on 
account  of  any  legacy  or  distributive 
share  of  property.  This  law  was  in 
force  until  June  SO,  1802,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  produced  only  a  small  revenue. 
The  next  Federal  law  of  this  character 
was  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  laying  a 
tax  upon  the  transmission  of  personal 
property  by  will  or  by  intestate  law.  In 
1864  this  law  was  amended  and  re^nacted; 
and  on  July  IS,  1866,  a  further  amend-; 
ment  was  adoptd,  extending  its  pro-\ 
visions  to  successions  to  real  property. 
The  whole  law  was  repealed  to  take 
e£Fect  October  1,  1870,  but  during  its 
continuance  it  produced  many  a  mOlion 
of  much  needed  war-revenue.  On 
August  27,  1894,  the  famous  income 
tax  law  was  passed,  which  also  embraced 
an  inheritance  tax  feature.  This  law 
was  most  viciously  and  vigorously 
attacked,  and  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
PoUock  verms  the  Farmer's  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  (157  U.  S.,  429),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
a  re-hearing,  declared  the  income  tax 
unconstitutional,  and  intimated  very 
strongly,  at  least,  that  as  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  so  bound  together 
as  to  be  inseparable  the  inheritance  tax 
feature  could  not  be  enforced.  Hence 
no  real  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the 
inheritance  tax  and  it  remained  a  dead 
letter  until  the  law  expired  by  its  own 
terms  in  1900.  Then  in  the  Spanish 
war-revenue  act  of  June  IS,  1898,  an 
inheritance  tax  was  imposed  upon  the 
transmission  of  personal  property,  this 
law  remaining  in  force  until  July  1,  1902, 
when  it  was  repealed. 

Pennsjivania  was  the  first  of  the 
United  Conmionwealths  to  enact  a  law 
of  thb  character.  That  was  in  1826. 
Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  the 
States  have  enacted  sudi  laws  in  the 
most  of  which  they  are  still  being  enforced. 

A  full  understanding  of  Sie  tfieory 
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upon  which  inheritance  taxes  are  based* 
renders  it  more  easy  to  comprehend  their 
justness  and  equity.  It  is  the  usual 
thought  among  laymen  that  the  heirs  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  particularly  the 
heirs  of  the  body,  have  a  natural,  inherent 
right  to  the  property  accumulated  by 
that  deceased.  Ch*,  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  that  each  person  who  owns  prop- 
erty not  only  owns  the  property  itsdf, 
but  has  a  natural,  inherent  right  to 
control  its  disposition  after  death.  This 
erroneous  idea  has  caused  much  of  the 
opposition  to  death  duties,  for  having 
this  idea  it  is  hard  for  one  to  conceive 
the  justness  of  taxing  property  when  it 
changes  ownership  by  reason  of  death. 
But  it  is  a  proposition  fully  recognized 
in  law  that  in  a  state  of  nature  property 
rights  last  just  so  long  as  possession 
continues  and  no  longer,  and  that  when 
possession  ceases,  ei&er  voluntarily,  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  death,  all  rights  of 
ownership  cease*  In  a  state  of  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  heirship  or  as 
the  transmission  of  any  property  right 
from  the  dead  to  the  living.  This  is 
a  proposition  recognized  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  earlier  writers  including 
Christian,  Puffendorff  and  Grotius, 
althou^  some  demur  to  the  position 
taken.  Nearly  all  later  writers  seem  to 
agree  with  the  early  majority,  Mr. 
Justice  Sharswood,  however,  an  eminent 
authority,  claiming  that  heirship  in  chU- 
dren  is  founded  on  natural  law.  Black- 
stone  in  his  Commentaries  sets  out  very 
clearly  the  recognized  law  on  the  subject 
and  I  quote  his  language: 

"Naturally  speaking,  the  instant  a 
man  ceases  to  bie  he  ceases  to  have  any 
dominion;  else  if  he  had  a  right  to  db- 
pose  of  his  acquisitions  one  moment 
beyond  his  life  he  would  also  have  a 
ri^t  to  direct  their  disposal  for  a  million 
of  ages  after  him;  which  would  be 
hig^y  absurd  and  inconvenient.  AU 
property  must,  therefore,  cease  upcm 
death,  considering  men  as  absolute  indi- 
viduals and  unconnected  with  civilized 
society,  for  tiien,  by  the  princi[^  before 


established,  the  next  immediate,  occu- 
pant would  acqire  a  right  in  all  that  the 
deceased  possessed.  But  as,  under  civ- 
ilized governments,  which  are  calculated 
for  the  peace  of  mankind,  such  a  consti- 
tution would  be  productive  of  endless 
disturbances,  the  universal  law  of  almost 
every  nation  (which  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
law  of  nature)  has  either  given  the 
dying  person  a  power  of  continuing  his 
property  by  disposing  of  his  possessioas 
by  wiU,  or  in  case  he  n^lects  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
disposition  at  all,  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  then  steps  in  and  declares 
who  shall  be  the  successor,  representa- 
tive or  heir  of  the  deceased;  that  is, 
who  alone  shall  have  a  right  to  enter 
upon  this  vacant  possession  in  order  to 
avoid  that  confusion  which  its  again 
becoming  common  would  occasion.  And 
further,  in  case  no  testament  be  per- 
mitted by  the  law,  or  none  be  made,  and 
no  heir  can  be  found  so  qualified  as  the 
law  requires,  still  to  prevent  the  robust 
title  of  occupancy  from  again  taking 
place,  the  doctrine  of  escheats  is  adopted 
in  almost  every  country;  whereby  tlie 
sovereign  of  the  state  .and  those  who 
claim  under  his  authority  are  the  ultimate 
heirs  and  succeed  to  those  inheritances 
to  which  no  other  title  can  be  formed. 

"The  right  of  inheritance  or  descent 
to  the  children  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
much  earlier  than  the  right  of  devising 
by  testament.  We  are  apt  to  conceive 
at  first  view  that  it  has  nature  on  its 
side;  yet  we  often  mistake  for  nature 
what  we  find  established  by  long  and 
inveterate  custom.  It  is  certainly  a 
wise  and  e£Fectual,  but  clearly  a  political, 
establishment;  since  the  permanent  right 
of  property,  vested  in  the  ancestor  him- 
self, was  no  natural,  but  a  civil  rij^t. 
Wills,  therefore,  and  testaments,  ri^ts 
of  inheritance  and  successions,  are  all  of 
them  creatures  of  the  civil  or  municipal 
laws  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects 
regulated  by  them." 

The  theory  upon  whbh  inheritance 
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tax  laws  are  based  is  founded  upon  two 
legal  propositions:  First,  that  the  tax 
is  not  <me  upon  property,  but  upon  the 
ri^t  or  privflege  in  the  one  possessed 
thereof  to'  control,  its  disposition  after 
his  death,  or  the  right  or  privQege  given 
to  others  to  inherit  or  take  from  the  one 
who  dies  so  possessed;  and  second,  that 
the  right  to  take  property  by  devise  or 
descent  is  a  creature  of  the  law  and  not 
a  natural  right — a  privflege  and  therefore 
the  authority  which  confers  that  privilege 
may  impose  conditions  upon  its  exercise. 
Not  being  a  tax  imposed  on  property  as 
such,  but  upon  an  intangible  thing — 
the  abstract  right  to  dispose  of  or  to 
inherit  property — ^the  tax  has  never  been 
regarded  by  the  courts  as  a  direct  tax. 
On  the  contrary  in  many  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  tax  is  defined  as  an  impost  duty  or 
excise,  levied  by  the  government,  upon 
the  privflege  secured  by  law  to  devisees, 
l^atees,  grantees,  heiis  and  personal  repre- 
sentitives,  of  taking,  holding  and  enjoy- 
ing all  property,  real  and  personal,  or 
any  ihterest  therein,  passing  by  will,  by 
intestate  law,  or  by  any  grant  or  gift 
made  during  life  and  intended  to  take 
effect  at  or  after  the  death  of  the  grantor. 
So  a  succession  to'  or  an  inheritance  of 
property  may  be  taxed  as  a  privil^e, 
notwithstanding  the  property  of  ttie 
estate  is  taxed,  and  there  is  by  reason 
thereof  no  double  taxation. 

Now  since  the  right  to  take  property 
by  will  or  by  intestate  law  is  but  a  mere 
privflege  created  by  the  municipal  law 
which  may  be  changed,  modified  or 
repealed  in  the  disoretion  of  the  State, 
and  is  not  a  natural  right,  it  appears  just 
and  equitable  that,  in  consideration  of 
thb  privflege  given  by  the  state,  the 
beneficiaries  should  contribute  to  the 
State  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  property  subject  to  the  exercbe  of 
the  privflege.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  to  the  privfl^e  thus  extended  by  law 
to  collateral  kindred,  remote  relatives, 
strangers  in  blood  and  corporations, 
aUiou^  the  inheritance  of  property  by 


lineal  descendants  is  a  privflege  and  not 
a  rig^t  just  ^the  same  as  the  inheritance 
of  property  by  those  of  more  remote 
relationship  or  of  none.  In  other  words, 
when  the  State  relinquishes  its  right. to 
again  take  to  itself  upon  the  deat^  of  the 
occupant  or  owner  the  property  possessed 
by  him  during  his  life-time,  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  favor  the  State's  natural 
right  of  succession  is  waived,  ought  not 
to  complain  when  called  upon  to  pay  a 
small  amount  for  the  valuable  privflege 
thus  granted  to  him. 

Starting  with  the  well-established 
basic  proposition  that  the  transmission 
or  receipt  of  property  by  death  is  a 
privfl^e  originating  in  tfie  municipal 
law  and  governed  by  it,  it  follows  that 
the  State,  as  the  sovereign,  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  amend,  modify,  extend 
or  wholly  repeal  such  law.  This  premise 
and  deduction  are  recognized  by  all  law 
writers  and  have  been  sustained  by  many 
hundreds  of  decisions  of  courts  in  this 
and  other  countries.  From  this  view- 
point an  inheritance  tax  simply  modifies 
the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution; 
for  if  the  tax  be  five  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  property  inherited  the 
effect  is  to  give  the  heirs  or  legatees  of  an 
estate  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the 
property  granted  to  each,  and  to  escheat 
to  me  State  the  five  per  centum.  If  the 
State  has  the  right  and  power  to  relin- 
qubh  all  its  rights  of  succession  to  certain 
persons,  no  one  can  logically  contend 
that  it  has  not  the  equal  right  to  relin- 
quish only  half  its  rights  of  succession  or 
ninety-five  per  centum  of  such  rights. 
So  that  whfle  that  which  the  legatee  or 
beneficiary  pays  to  the  State  under  an 
inheritance  duty  act  is  called  a  tax  and 
is  treated  legally  as  such,  it  is,  fundamen- 
tally considered,  simply  a  partial  escheat 
to  die  State  of  the  property  of  a  deceased. 

This  l^al  situation  has  always  been 
recognized  in  this  country.  In  an  eariy 
Virginia  case  (Eyre  vs.  Jacob,  14  Grat., 
4A7)y  which  has  been  quoted  with  approv- 
al in  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Lee  said : 


so 
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''The  intention  of  the  Lc^lature  was 
plainly  to  tax  the  transmission  of  property 
by  devise  or  descent  to^collateral  kindred; 
to  require  that  the  party  thus  taking  the 
benefit  of  a  civil  right  secured  to  him 
under  the  law,  should  pay  a  certain  prem- 
mium  for  its  enjoyment;  and  as  it  was 
thought  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
amount  of  the  premium  should  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject 
enjoyed,  it  was  fixed  at  a  certain  percent- 
age upon  the  value  of  the  whole  estate 
transmitted.  .  .  .  The  right  to  take  prop- 
erty by  devise  or  descent  is  a  creature  of 
the  law  and  secured  and  protected  by  its 
authority.  The  l^islature  might,  if  it 
saw  proper,  restrict  the  succession  to  a 
descedent's  estate  either  by  will  or 
descent  to  a  particular  class  of  hb 
kindred,  say  to  his  lineal  descendants 
and  ascendants;  it  mi^t  impose 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
collateral  relatives  may  be  permitted  to 
take  it,  or  may  to-morrow,  if  it  pleases, 
absolutely  repeal  the  statute  of  wiUs  and 
that  of  descents  and  distributions  and 
declare  that,  upon  the  death  of  a  party  his 
property  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts  and  the  residue  appropriated 
to  public  uses." 

Thus  was  announced  what  always  has 
been  and  is  now  the  power  of  the  State 
regarding  property  rights  as  affected  by 
death.  The  extent  to  which  this  power 
may  be  carried  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  wiU  of  the  people  to  whom  legislatures 
are  accountable.  These  principles  have 
been  sustained  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  Perkins  (163  U.  S.,  6^5), 
the  court  said  that :  "  While  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states  recognize  in  every  citizen 
the  absolute  right  to  his  own  earnings  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  property  dur- 
ing his  life,  except  so  far  as  ihe  State  may 
require  him  to  contribute  his  share  for 
public  eiq)enses,  the  right  to  dispose  of  hb 
property  by  will  has  idways  been  consid- 
ered purely  a  creature  of  statute  and 
within  legidative  control.  .  .  .  Thou(^ 


the  general  consent  of  the  most  enlif^t- 
enden  nations  has,  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical period,  recognized  a  natural  ri^t 
in  children  to  inherit  the  property  of  their 
parents,  we  know  of  no  l^al  principle 
to  prevent  the  Lq^lature  from 
taking  away  or  limiting  the  ri^t 
of  testamentary  disposition  or  imposing 
such  conditions  upon  its  exercise  as  it  may 
deem  conducive  to  public  good." 

And  in  the  case  of  Flummer  vi.  Cder 
(178  U.  S.,  115),  the  Supreme  Court  again 
said :  **  A  State  may  deny  the  privilege  of 
inheritance  or  transmission  by  will  alto- 
gether." 

From  the  above  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
right  to  tax  the  transmission  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  daim  all  property  or 
any  portion  thereof  whidi  passes  out  of  the 
possession  of  an  individual  by  reason  of 
death,  unless  waived  by  statutory  expres- 
sion, and  that  when  that  rij^t  is  waived 
the  waiver  may  be  upon  sudi  terms  as  the 
State  may  determine.  Herein  b  pointed 
the  road  which  legblative  bodies  may 
travd  in  the  future,  in  meeting  a  growing 
demand  among  the  people  for  legblation 
attempting,  at  least,  to  control  or  limit  the 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

The  constitutionality  of  succession  or 
inheritance  tax  laws  has  been  questioned 
in  neariy,  if  not  quite,  all  the  States  in 
which  they  have  been  enacted.  With  few 
exceptions  their  constitutionality  has  been 
affirmed,  and  it  b  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  under  the  ordinary  State  con- 
stitution the  State  has  the  ri^t  to  impose 
or  provide  for  inheritance  taxes. 
^^The  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
inheritance  tax  laws  has  abo  been  much  in 
questicm,  on  the  ^und  that,  while  each 
State  can  legally  enact  such  laws  on  the 
theory  that  the  State  has  the  exclusive 
rig^t  to  legblate  upon  property  rights  and 
concerning  descent  and  dbtributioUy  tlic 
Federal  government  cannot  legally  enact 
them  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
devcJuticm  or  passing  of  property  at  deatli , 
— the   control    of   sudi    mattefs    being 
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retained  by  the  States  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  general 
Ciovemment.  The  validity  of  the  Federal 
tax  has  also  been  attacked  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  is  a  direct  tax  and  must  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  States.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  this  contention 
untenable  inasmuch  as  the  tax  is  an  excise 
er  indirect  tax  the  only  requirement  as  to 
which  is  that  it  must  be  uniform. 

Upon  the  contention  that  the  general 
Government  has  no  right  to  impose  a 
death  duty  because  it  has  no  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  transmission  of  property  by  will 
or  descent,  there  is  nothing  clearer  and 
more  to  the  point  than,4ibe  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Knowlton 
V9.  Mocnre  (178  U.  S.;41),  the  opinion  hav- 
ing been  given  by  Mr.  Justice  White. 
The  particular  contention  of  counsel  for 
Knowlton,  the  plainti£F,  is  stated  in  this 
wise:  If  the  taxes  were  not  direct  they 
were  levied  on  rights  created  solely  by  the 
State  law,  depending  for  their  continued 
existence  on  the  consent  of  the  several 
Slates,  a  volition  which  Congress  has  no 
power  to  control,  and  as  to  which  it  could 
not,  therefore,  exercise  its  taxing  author- 
ity. In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after 
referring  to  the  centuries  of  time  during 
which  death  duties  have  been  exacted,  Mr. 
Justice  White  disposes  of  the  question  in 
these  words : 

''This  proposition  denies  to  Congress 
the  right  to  tax  a  subject  matter  which  was 
conceded  to  be  wiUiin  the  scope  of  its 
power  very  eariy  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  act  of  1797  which 
ordained  legacy  taxes  was  adopted  at  a 
time  when  the'  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
activdy  paritcipating  in  public  affairs, 
thus  giving  a  practical  construction  to  the 
Constitution  which  they  had  helped  to 
estaUish.  .  .  .  Courts  which  maintain 
this  view  have,  therefore,  treated  death 
duties  as  disenthralled  from  limitations 
which  would  otherwise  apply  if  the  priv- 
ilege of  r^ulati<Hi  did  not  exist.  ...  All 
<XNUts  and  all  governments,  however,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  conceive  that  the 


transmission  of  property  occasioned  by 
death,  although  differing  from  a  tax  on 
property  as  such,  is  nevertheless  a  usual 
subject  of  taxation.  Of  course  in  consid- 
ering the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
death  duties  we  eliminate  all  thought  of  a 
greater  privilege  to  do  so  than  exists  as  to 
any  other  form  of  taxation,  as  the  rij^t  to 
regulate  successions  is  vested  in  the  State 
and  not  in  Congress.  It  is  not  denied 
that,  subject  to  compliance  with  the  limit- 
ations in  the  ^Constitution,  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress  extends  to  all  usual 
objects  of  taxation.  Indeed,  as  said  in 
the  License  Tax  cases  (S.  Wall.  462),  after 
referring  to  the  limitations  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  'Thus  limited  and  thus  only 
it  (the  taxing  power  of  Congress)  reaches 
every  subject  and  may  be  exercised  at  dis- 
cretion.' The  limitation  which  would 
exclude  from  Congress  the  right  to  tax 
inheritances  and  legacies  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  contention  that  as  the 
power  to  r^ulate  successions  is  lodged 
solely  in  the  several  States,  therefore  Con- 
gress is  without  authority  to  tax  the  trans- 
mission or  receipt  of  property  by  death. 
.  .  .  But  the  fallacy  whidi  underiies  the 
proposition  contended  for  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  or 
receipt  of  property  occasioned  by  .death  is 
imposed  on  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  the  devolution  of  prop- 
erty upon  death.  The  thing  forming  the 
universal  subject  of  taxation,  upon  which 
inheritance  and  legacy  taxes  rest  is  the 
transmission  or  receipt,  and  not  the  right 
existing  to  r^ulate.  In  legal  effect  then, 
the  proposition  upon  which  the  argument 
rests  is  that  whenever  a  right  is  subject  to 
exclusive  r^ulation  by  either  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  several  States  on  the  other  the  exer- 
cise of  such  rights  as  r^ulated  can  alone 
be  taxed  by  the  Government  having  the 
mission  to  r^ulate.  But  when  it  is  accur- 
ately stated  the  proposition  denies  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  tax  objects  which 
are  confessedly  within  the  reach  of  their 
taxing  power,  and  also  excludes  the 
national  Government  from  almost  every 
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subject  of  direct  and  many  acknowledged 
objects  of  indirect  taxation.  Thus 
imports  are  exclusively  within  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  said  thai 
the  property  when  imported  and  com- 
mingled with  the*goods  of  the  State  cannot 
be  taxed  because  it  had  been  at  some  prior 
time  the  subject  of  exclusive  regulation  by 
Congress?  Again  inter-state  commerce 
b  often  within  the  exclusive  r^ulating 
power  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  property  of  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  such  commerce  is  not  the 
subject  of  taxation  by  the  several  States 
because  Congress  mayregulate  commerce  ? 
Conveyances,  mortgages,  releases,  pledges 
and,  indeed,  all  property  and  the  contracts 
which  may  arise  from  its  ownership,  are 
subject  more  or  less  to  State  regulation, 
exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  argument  when  reduced 
to  its  essence  demonstrates  its  own 
unsoundness,  since  it  leads  to  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  that  both  the  National  and 
State  Governments  are  divested  of  those 
powers  of  taxation  which  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  admittedly  have 
belonged  to  them." 

The  same  Court  in  a  number  of  other 
cases  has  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws  from  every  view-poiQt,  these 
decisions  going  back  to  an  eariy  period  in 
the  existence  of  this  Government 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  right  resting  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  impose  and  collect  legacy  taxes  is 
based  upon  a  different  ground  than  that 
which  sustains  the  right  of  the  State  to 
impose  and  collect  a  similar  tax.  But  the 
right  to  impose  such  a  tax  being  admitted, 
it  follows  then  from  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  that  the  general  Government  has 
this  rig^t  because  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  is 
a  usual  one  and  one  of  long  standing. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  the 
levy  and  collection  of  inheritance  tax  is 
found  in  Section  Vm.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  gives  Congress 
**  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  ...  but  all  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 


form throu^eut  the  tJnited  States." 
Soy  whfle  the  general  Government  cannot 
l^[islate  to  change  the  Law  of  Succession 
in  any  State,  it  can  tax  the  succession  as 
being  one  of  the  usual  objects  of  taxation. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Act  of  1898  was  in 
force  for  four  years,  and  since  its  enact- 
ment there  has  been  collected  the  sum  of 
$22,878,053.61  as  tax.  Part  of  thb  has 
been  refunded,  however,  following  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  constructions  of  the  orig- 
inal law. 

While,  as  first  stated,  a  Federal  inherit- 
ance tax  law  has  been  regarded,  generally, 
as  a  war-revenue  measure,  it  b  now  being 
widely  discussed  as  a  means  of  producing 
revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government,  to  the  end  that  dianges  in 
the  taxing  system  may  be  made,  when 
necessary,  to  accommodate  the  changing 
needs  of  this  rapidly  devdoping  country, 
without  decreasing  the  revenues  or  caus- 
ing disturbances  in  the  business  system; 
and  many  economists  regard  this  tax 
highly  beoause  of  its  tendency  towards  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  because  of  the 
power  which  rests  in  the  Government, 
through  such  a  tax  properly  graduated,  to 
regulate  or  prevent  the  undue  concentra- 
tion of  capital  through  the  practical  entail- 
ing of  fortunes  for  generations^ 

The  inheritance  tax  has  been  approved 
generally  by  writers  upon  political  econ- 
omy and  systemis  of  taxation,  and  it  is 
almost  universally  held  that  no  tax  can  be 
less  burdensome,  or  interfere  less  with  the 
productive  and  industrial  agencies  of 
society. 

Sudi  tax  laws  have  demonstrated  thor- 
oughly their  utility  as  a  successful  means 
of  raising  revenue,  and  many  eminent 
economists  urge  them  in  their  utmost 
severity  as  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Codey  appears  to  be  tiie  only  emi- 
nent law  writer  who  has  objected  to  legacy 
taxes,  and  his  objection  was  against  them 
because  they  might  be  made  so  heavy  as  to 
increase  the  embarrassments  whi<£  usu- 
ally come,  at  death,  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Under  the  Tax  Act  of  1898,  exempting 
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legacies  or  distributive  shares  of  less  than 
ten  thousand  doUars,  that  objection  would 
not  apply.  Neither  would  diat  objection 
apply  to  a  graduated  legacy  tax  with  an 
exemption  taking  out  of  the  taxable  list 
legacies  of  less  than  three  or  five  thousand 
dollars  each. 

Mr.  Dos  Ptosos,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  inheritance  tax  laws,  in  his 
work  on  this  subject,  after  stating  that  real 
property  bears  the  brunt  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, says : 

**  Personal  property,  however,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  immense  value,  generally 
escapes  the  hands  of  the  collector,  and  in 
some  localities,  especially  in  large  cities,  to 
an  alarming  extent  ....  A  collateral  or 
direct  inheritance,  legacy  or  succession 
tax,  it  seems,  presents  the  most  complete 
system  for  reaching  the  class  of  personal 
proper^  and  privileges  which  it  is  framed 


to  embrace,  because  its  collection  is  aided 
and  facilitated  by  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  that  the  dead  man's  property,  so  to 
speak,  shall  somewhere  and  at  some  time 
pass  through,  either  a  Surrogate  or  Pro- 
bate Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  settle- 
ment and  distribution." 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  this  tax  can  be 
collected,  and  the  exceedingly  small  per- 
centage of  cost  in  its  collection. 

Although  a  tax  of  this  character  is 
opposed  by  some  individuals  of  large 
wealth,  apparently  from  selfish  motives, 
there  has  yet  to  be  made  a  sound  legal, 
moral  or  economic  argument  against  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  a  tax 
law.  Expediency  and  political  good  judg- 
ment all  seem  to  be  in  its  favor. 

Arthur  B.  Hates. 

Washington^  D,  C. 


THE  PERSQNALITY  AND  THE  ART  OF  MINNIE 

MADDERN   FISKE. 

By  Kenyon  West. 


IN  THE  history  of  the  English  stage— a 
histoiy  enriched  by  many  illustrious 
names  and  memorable  achievements,  the 
name  of  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  will  be 
written  with  that  select  company  of  great 
dramatic  artists  who  take  the  highest 
rank.  She  has  done  notable  work — 
work  distinguished  for  brilliancy,  for  fin- 
ish, for  intellectual  power,  subtle  percep- 
ticm  of  character  and  a  wide  range  of 
interpretation,  sounding  as  it  does  the 
depths  of  tragedy,  and  sparkling  with  most 
delicate,  vivacious  comedy — work  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  depth  of  original 
thinking,  for  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
feding»  and  most  potent  sympathetic 
appeal;  above  all,  manifesting  in  eveiy 
piutfe  that  imaginative  fire  and  glow,  that 
snbde,  fllusive  quality  which  can  be 
described  by  no  other  word  but  ** genius." 


Mrs.  Fiske 's  genius  is  unique  and  indi- 
vidual. She  is  distinguished  for  qualities 
of  mind,  of  artistic  method,  and  of  person- 
ality and  temperament  which  make  it 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  her  by  compari- 
son with  any  actress  of  the  past  or  with 
any  famous  contemporary.  We  may 
compare  otliers  to  her,  for  she  has  many 
imitators,  but  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  she  stands  is  not  peopled  by  many 
companions.  Greatness  is  always  soli- 
tary. 

The  most  superficial  observer  of  the 
conditions  of  our  stage  must  acknowl- 
edge that  Mrs.  Fiske's  work  as  it  stands 
to-day,  and  as  it  gives  promise  of  the 
future  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  force  in  American  art. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
her  personality;  her  influence  upon  other 
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And  ID  the  versatility  of  her  work,  its 
wide  scope,  we  have  an  index  to  her  char- 
acter. No  one  whose  nature  was  not 
many-sicied,  whose  intellect  was  not  broad 
as  well  as  deep,  and  whose  tastes  were  not 
cultivated  in  many  directions  could  give  us 
such  versatile  work  in  the  drama. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  life  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  Her  career  before  her 
retirement  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Harrison  Grey.FI'ike,  and  her  career  after 
she  once  more  took  up  her  dramatic  work. 
The  second  period  is,  of  course,  the  more 
important,  because  to  it  bdong  her  mem- 
orable portrayal  of  Ibsen's  Nora,  and  her 
three  great  impersonations  of  Tesa,  of 
Becky  Sharp  and  of  Mary  of  Magdala; 
but  tiie  power,  the  finish,  the  authority  of 
her  later  work  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  long  and  arduous  train- 
ing, the  wide  and  varied  experience,  the 
strenuous  industry  of  her  youthful  years. 
llib  eariy  apprenticeship  taught  her  the 
technique  of  her  art,  but  it  did  more.  It 
broadened  her  thinking,  enlarged  her 
capacities  for  feeling,  deepened  her  powers 
of  sympathy.     She  had  fought,  been  con- 
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actors;  her  faculty  for  leadership;  her 
courageous  fight  against  commercialism  in 
art,  as  well  as  in  her  own  artistic  work  dur- 
ing her  long  career  Upon  the  stage. 

No  one  can  meet  Mrs.  Fiske  without 
acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  personality.  There  are  no  affecta- 
tions about  her  manner,  there  is  no  posing, 
no  talking  for  effect,  no  aggressive  en- 
fOR'ement  of  strong  opinion;  but  one  feels 
that  her  opinions  have  weight  and  author- 
ity. Her  dignity  and  earnestness  win 
respect,  and  she  possesses  that  simplicity 
and  absence  of  self-consciousness  which 
are  only  possessed  by  one  who  has  liigh 
standairls. 

In  talking  with  Mrs.  Fiske  you  feel  as  if 
you  knew  what  her  work  would  be — work 
pem'eated  with  intellect,  yet  full  of  spirit- 
ual beauty,  sparkling  with  brilliancy  of 
with  irradiated  with  delicate,  alluring 
humor,  touched  with  the  fire  of  imagina- 
tion, instinct  with  tragic  power,  softened 
wit,  true  and  tender  feeling.  In  tlie 
wonian  herself  is  the  artist.  Her  artistic 
metl.od  is  the  visible  expression  of  a  pecul- 
iarly rich  mental  and  spiritual  equipment. 


AS  BECKY  SHARP, 
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quered,  and  had  conquered.  The  experi- 
ences of  her  youth  had  enriched  her  life  as 
well  as  her  art,  had  been  most  fruitful  in 
their  ministry. 

By  inheritance  as  well  as  by  training, 
Mrs.  Fiske  belongs  to  the  mystic  order  of 
artists.  Her  mother's  father,  Richard 
Maddern,  was  an  English  musician  who 
came  to  this  country  with  a  traveling  com- 
pany made  up  of  his  own  children.  Her 
mother  played  the  first  cornet  and  after- 
ward became  an  actress.  She  married 
Thomas  Davey,  a  well-known  theatrical 
manager  of  the  South  and  West.  It  was 
at  New  Orleans  in  181)7  that  Mary 
Augusta  Davey  was  born.  The  pretty 
story  has  been  told  of  the  little  child's 
cradle  being  her  mother's  big  trunk  in  her 
dressing-room.  Mrs.  Fiske  says :  "  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  some  glimpses  into  the  life 
of  the  child  brought  up  from  babyhood  in 
in  the  theater.  It  is  picturesque  and  in  a 
way  pathetic.  Just  think  of  the  little 
child  who  from  infancy  up  to  twelve  years 
of  age  has  known  nothing  but  the  life 
behind  the  scenes!  Then  the  unceasing 
going  from  place  to  place — it  is  a  strange 
life  for  a  child. "  Mrs.  Fiske  adds  that  she 
would  like  to  write  a  story  of  the  "  theater 
child."     • 

The  little  girl  had  certainly  no  natural 
childhood.  Before  she  was  three  she  was 
dressed  in  a  tiny  Scotch  costume  and  sent 
out  to  sing  Scotch  songs  and  dance  the 
Highland  Fling.  When  only  three  she 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Duke  of  York  in  "Richard 
III."  Then  followed  a  long  period  in 
which  she  acted  many  child's  parts  in 
standard  plays:  in  "King  John,"  "Mac- 
beth," "Richelieu,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom,"  Boucicault's  "  Hunted  Down," 
etc.  She  was  the  original  "Little  Fritz" 
with  J.  K.  Emmett,  w^as  I^ouise  in  "The 
Two  Orphans."  With  Barry  Sullivan  she 
was  long  associated,  then  was  with  Laura 
Keene,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  and  E.  L. 
Davenport.  In  old  women's  parts  she 
was  especially  successful,  when  fourteen 
winning  a  triumph  as  the  Widow^  Mel- 
notte. 


During  these  busy  years  of  childhood 
and  youth  Minnie  Maddern  attended 
school  at  different  convents  at  different 
periods.  But  she  learned  as  much  from 
life  as  from  books.  Her  mind  was  active, 
she  learned  quickly,  she  was  observing  and 
receptive.  Even  at  school  she  showed  an 
inclination  to  write,  and  her  school  writ- 
ings were  made  attractive  by  humor,  for 
she  has  in  large  measure  that  most  glori- 
ous gift  of  the  Gods,  the  humorous  tem- 
perament. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  Minnie  Mad- 
dern appeared  at  the  head  of  her  own' 
company.  Such  dramatic  precocity  is  not 
common.  Her  first  appearance  as  a  star 
was  on  May  20,  188j2.  The  play  was 
"  Fogg's  Ferry. "  Then  came  "  Caprice,  '• 
one  of  her  notable  plays:  **In  Spite 
of  All,"  in  which  she  had  the 
support  of  Richard  Mansfidd;  and 
"Featherbrain,"  supported  by  Wflton . 
Lackaye. 

She  was  charming  in  these  plays.  She 
infused  into  them  the  spirit  of  youth,  the 
blitheness  and  gayety  of  her  own  vivacious 
temperament,  the  warmth  of  her  own 
sunny  nature. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  married 
Harrison  Grey  Fiske.  For  three  years 
after  her  marriage  she  lived  quietly,  busy 
with  her  books  and  her  writing.  If  Mrs. 
Fiske 's  genius  had  not  by  force  of  circum- 
stance, heredity  and  environment  found 
expression  in  acting,  we  might  know  her 
as  novelist  or  poet,  for  an  ardent,  original 
mind  like  hers  must  find  an  outlet  for  its 
activity  in  some  tangible  form  of  gracious, 
benign  art. 

During  these  years  of  retirement  she 
wrote  several  plays .  "  The  Rose, ' '  played 
with  success  by  the  late  Felix  Morris  and 
the  Lyceum  Company;  **Not  Guilty," 
accepted  by  the  Kendals;  "  Fontenelle, " 
played  by  James  O'Neill;  "Common 
Clay,"  a  comedy  of  American  life;  several 
plays  were  written  for  the  lamented  Rosina 
Yokes;  "Countess  Roudine"  was  written 
in  collaboration  with  Paul  Kester.  She 
also  produced  some  clever  translations 
and  adaptations. 

There  is  a  strain  of  melancholy  running 
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throuf^  much  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  work. 
though  it  Ls  whimsical,  witty,  sparkling 
with  humor.  "A  Light  from  St.  Agne*" 
deepens  into  the  ^Iooolh  of  tragedy. 

Pucfini  has  the  intention  to  take  tliis 
play  of  Mrs,  Fi-fke's  as  a  Imsis  for  an  opera 
— Roberto  Braw-o  to  write  the  libretto. 

When  in  18!)3  at  a  matinee  for  eharily 
Mrs.  Fiske  con-sentcti  to  appear  as  Nora 
ID  Ibsen's  '  Doll's  House."  her  .success  was 
so  inspiring  that  it  determined  her  rolurii 
to  the  .stage. 

The  beauty  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  portrayal 
of  Nora  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  who  wa-t  fortunate  enough  to 
see  her.  It  was  remarkable  for  variety  of 
shading,  for  tender,  melaneholy  eliarm,  lor 
thorough  identifieation  with  the  character. 


It  was  a  living,  oreatlilng  [wrtrait,  ren- 
dered witli  a  masterly  force  and  eonvic- 
tion.  For  in  tliis  rolf,  as  in  Mrs.  Fiske's 
later  masterpieces,  it' was  not  the  outward 
semblance  which  she  represented  with  so 
much  realHy.  She  was  indee<l  careful  of 
all  the  little  details  of  manner,  ge-iture, 
facial  expression.  But  she  <li<l  more. 
She  gave  the  mind,  the  very  soul  of  tlie 
character.  The  spectator  did  not  fee!  that 
he  was  witnessing  "acting."  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  life. 

In  her  first  tour  as  "Mrs.  Fi-^ke"'  she 
used  "A  Doll's  House."  "Civserine," 
"  I)ivor9ons"and"  Mario  Delroche."  In 
her  second  season  when  she  produced 
"Tess."  she  captured  New  York,  cstab- . 
lished  her  footing  unas.sailably. 
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In  "  Mary  of  Magdala  "  her  delivery  of  the 
poetical  text  was  the  revelation  of  a  new 
vocal  faculty.  In  "Tess"  the  matchless 
sincerityaswellasmusicand  pathos  of  her 
voice  was  what  moved  us  so.  Mrs.  Fiske 
has  a  most  beautiful  voice,  full  of  variety  in 
shading  and  modulation,  flexible,  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  her  theory  that  there  is  a 
different  intonation  for  each  different  emo- 
tion. She  can  put  tears  into  that  voice. 
She  can  make  it  cut  with  sarcasm,  become 
brittle  and  hard  with  restrained  and  intense 
passion ;  incisive,  biting  with  cynical  impa- 
tience. In  "Mary  of  Magdala"  she 
showed  more  fully  than  in  any  other  play 
the  nobility,  the  majesty,  the  passionate 
eloquence  of  her  voice.  Of  late,  Mre, 
Fiske's  roles  have  called  for  what  she 
thinks  should  be  occasionally  very  rapid 
utterance.  Sometimes  the  audience 
misses  the  full  force  of  some  of  her  bril- 
liant speeches,  Mrs.  Fiske's  every-day 
speech  is  beautifully  cultivated,  but  it  has 
not  one  trace  of  affectation  either  in  pro- 
nunciation, enunciation  or  inflection.  It 
b  a  voice  which  ought  to  please  exact- 
ing En^bb  critics  of  the  American 
voice. 

After  the  notable  success  of  "Tess," 
Mrs.  Fiske  appeared  in  "  Love  Finds  the 
Way" — ^a  play  which  contained  an  act  of 
great  and  thrilling  power,  and  it  was 
superbly  done.  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea" 
and  "Little  Italy"  were  one-act  dramas 
which  again  vindicated  Mrs.  Fiske's  ver- 
satility. In  tlie  Italian  woman  of  Horace 
Fry's  intense  and  vivid  tragedy  Mrs. 
Fiske's  personality  was  wholly  lost.  In 
make-up,  gesture,  gait,  she  was  the  living, 
breathing  character.  She  showed  as  fine 
and  powerful  art  as  one  see^*  in  a  decade. 
The  innocent  flower-girl  of  London  was  a 
subtle  contrast. 

In  her  portrayal  of  Magda  she  went 
deep  into  tlie  manifold  phases  of  tlie  cha- 
racter, was  very  effective  in  the  represen- 
tation of  bitter  scorn  and  satirical  mock- 
ery, but  was  particularly  happy  in  the 
denotement  of  the  more  buoyant  and 
whimsical  of  Magda 's  moods.  Mrs,  Fiske's 
interpretation  of  the  complex  emotions  of 
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In  looking  over  a  large  mass  of  criticbms 
in  regard  to  "  Tess  "  we  are  impre^ed  with 
the  univereal  tribute  of  prabe  which  was 
.accorded  Mxs.  Fiske — the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  the  power,  the  pathos,  the 
beauty  and  Ihe  authority  of  her  portrayal. 
She  was  called  "America's  pride,"  "our 
greatest  actress,"  tlie  "  peer  of  Duse  and 
Bernhardt" — in  fact,  the  critics  agreed 
that  her  interpretation  of  Tess  was  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  artistic  forms  of  emo- 
tional acting  ever  given  on  the  American 
stage. 

In  this  play  Mrs.  Fiske  showed  herself 
to  be  a  master  of  suggestion,  her  artistic 
method  taking  as  mucli  account  of  the 
repression  of  emotion  as  to  its  powerful 
manifestation.  Her  methods  were  not 
familiar.  As  Edith  Wharton  said,  she 
swept  away  a  mass  of  superannuated  con- 
ventions, and  in  the  most  direct  and  simple 
terms  of  which  dramatic  interpretation  is 
capable  she  gave  a  superbly  living  pre- 
sentment of  Hardy's  heroine. 

Mrs,  Fiske's  "Becky,"  showing  her 
genius  in  a  totally  different  phase,  was 
received  with  almost  equal  enthusiasm. 
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the  character  far  surpassed  any  inter- 
pretation given  in  A  merica,  before  or  since. 

"  Frou-Frou "  gave  Mrs,  Fiske  some 
fine  opportunities  to  show  her  powers  in 
repressed  emotion  Her  fine  imagination, 
her  genius  for  undeistanding  the  soul  of  a 
diaracter  and  making  it  vital  and  real  to 
the  spectator,  her  spontaneity  of  style,  her 
perfect  technique  made  "  Becky  Sharp"  a 
Dotable  pToductlon,  not  only  because  of 
the  graphic  portraiture  of  the  central 
character,  but  because  of  its  historical 
fidelity,  being  a  wonderful  portraiture 
of  manners,  showing  comprehensive 
knowledge,  full  of  life  and  movement,  of 
bri^tness,  of  keen  satire  and  wit;  and 
in  every  detail  of  absorbing  interest. 
Mrs.  Fiske 's  "Becky"  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage  as  a  portrayal  of 
wonderful  mastery  and  delicate  skill. 

"Becky  Sharp"  was  followed  by 
"Miranda  of  the  Balcony,"  "The  Unwel- 
come Mrs.  Hatch,"  "Mary  of  Magdala" 
and  "Hedda  Gabler." 

Mis.  Fiske's  natural  temperament  b 
raimy.  9ie  has  that  sympathy  with 
joy  and  brightness,  that  whimsical  humor 
and  sparkle  of  wit  which  make  her  a 
comedienne  of  the  first  rank.  As  we 
all  know,  the  humorous  temperament 
has  also  sympathy  with  and  insight  into 
the  tragical.  TTiat  is  why  Mrs.  FLske 
moves  us  so  profoundly  when  she  strikes 
the  deep,  tragic  note.  She  plays  upon 
our  very  heart-strings.  It  is  the  very 
truth  of  her  own  perception  of  tlie 
tragical  that  gives  her  this  power  over 
us.  But  in  "Hedda  Gabler"  she  does 
not  strike  this  deep,  poignant  note. 
Her  Hedda  is  an  interesting  study,  but 
it  is  not  a  spontaneous  and  natural 
expression  of  her  genius.^there  is  nothing 
in  it  to^move  the  heart  or  liberate  the 
mind. 

In  1905  Mrs.  Fiske  produced  "Leah 
Kkschna"  and  a  one  act  play  of  much 
value  called  "  Dolce."  After  two  seasons 
of  great  success  with  "Leah"  she  pro- 
duced "The  New  York  Idea." 

In  reviewing  this  long  Ibt  of  plays,  we 
are  struck  wiUi  the  foct  that  they  are  as 


a  rule  modem.  She  has  never  been  a 
Desdemona,  a  Rosalind,  a  Lady  Mac- 
beth, an  Imogen,  a  Beatrice  or  a  Kath- 
erine.  But  she  could  be  successful  in  all 
these.  Her  Nora,  her  Tess,  her  Becky, 
her  Mary  will  be  remembered  with 
admiration  and  gratitude.  These  imper- 
sonations would  be  difficult  to  equal  or 
to  surpass.  Nevertheless  It  is  a  cause 
for  r^ret  that  many  of  Mrs.  Fiske's 
plays  do  not  call  into  action  her  highest 
powers.  She  always  gives  the  thoughtful 
spectator  the  impression  that  she  has  an 
immense  fund  of  reserved  strength,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  character  which 
she  could  not  fit  herself  to  portray  if  she 
were  willing  to  spend. upon  it  the  fullness 
of  her  intellectual  and  emotional  equip- 
ment. She  is  young  yet  and  the  future 
may  hold  r6Ies  for  her  which  will  give  to 
her  lovely  and  gracious  art  its  richest 
and  most  satisfying  expression.  She 
says  that  she  is  "hopelessly  and  intensely 
modem"  in  her  tastes.  Certainly  she 
is  most  sympathetic  to  all  the  new  ideas, 
recognizes  tlie  trend  of  modem  art,  that 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  drama  of 
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ideas;  but  -she  ulsn  recognizes  tliat  an 
extreme  devotion  to  the  intelle<-tual  may 
paralzye  the  expression  of  those  large 
human  emotions  whioli  are  tlie  richest 
material  of  dramatic  art. 

It  was  because  the  last  act  of  "Tlie 
New  York  Idea"  appealed  to  universal 
human  sympathy  that  this  brilliant, 
clever  play  was  received  so  enthusi- 
astically by  ihe  public.  In  this  Mrs. 
Fiske  returned  to  her  earlier  manner  of 
bright  and  sparkling  comedy,  that  com- 
edy with  its  masterly  deft  and  delicate 
touches,  its  swift  transitions.  "She 
changes  her  mood  as  lightly,  with  as 
little  effort  as  a  cloud-flecked  summer 
sky,  merriment  at  the  memory  of  past 
happiness  is  never  far  away,  and  tears 
are  ever  following  in  the  wake  of  smiles." 
The  final  moments  of  reconciliation,  of 
restoration  of  lost  happiness  are  very 
beautiful  and  touching. 

We  all  must  acknowledge  that  Il)sen 
is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  We 
cannot  ignore  his  revolutionizing  power 
nor  make  light  of  his  influence.  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  no  worshiper  of  Ibsen  as  a  moral 
philof>E  her,  but  she  admires  his  powers 


as  a  craftsman  and  builder  of  plays. 
She  deplores  the  fact  that  his  "wonderful 
gifis  are  not  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
beautiful  and  tlie  noble  things  of  life." 
For  as  she  herself  says  art  is  of  no  real 
consequence  unless  it  is  the  messenger 
of  spiritual  hope,  unless  it  reveals  the 
things  that  lift  humanity. 

In  her  opinion  Ibsen  at  his  worst  is 
better  than  the  inantity  of  the  average 
modem  dramatist. 

"But  the  plays  I  would  like  to  play 
best  I  fear  have  not  yet  been  written. 
I  don't  like  the  morbid  in  the  drama, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  better  of  the 
modem  plays  are  morbid.  A  good  play 
is  difficult  to  find — a  play  tliat  embodies 
good  literature  and  technical  excellence. 
My  favorite  play  is  'As  You  Like  It.' 
The  philosophy  of  the  banished  duke  is 
a  delight.  And  into  tins  play  Shake- 
speare has  put  so  many  exquisite  things; 
it  moves  in  so  spiritual  an  atmosphere." 

In  Mrs,  Fiske's  Harvard  address  she 
gave  interesting  expres.sion  to  her  views 
in  regard  to  tlie  ethics,  tlie  craftsman- 
ship and  the  requirements  of  dramatic 
art.  ThU  a<idress  and  others  which 
she  has  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years,  .show  that  she  has  a  prose 
style  of  much  felicity,  and  that  if  she  had 
time  to  devote  to  it  she  would  do  able 
literary  work  in  tlie  essay  form. 

Oh ! ',  that  a  great  dramatist  might 
arise  in  America  to  fit  this  woman  with 
a  role  that  is  worUiy  of  her!  A  role 
which  will  furnish  scope  for  the  loveliest 
phases  of  her  mast  lovely  art. 
1*  She  hitonds  to  produce  "Rosmers- 
holm,"  which  she  considers  the  best  of  ■ 
Ibsen's  plays.  One  awaits  with  interest 
her  interpretation  of  tlie  modem  Lady 
Xfacbeth.  Her  future  may  "copy  fair 
her  past,"  but  the  "thrill  and  the  art" 
of  her  most  masterly  and  skilful  interpre- 
tations which  have  passe<l  Into  history 
may  be  difficult  to  match.* 

'Since  this  article  was  written,  Mrs.  Fiake 
has  produttd  Rosmersholra  at  the  Lyric  Theater, 
New  York.  Her  Rebecca  West  wiU  rank  in 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  great  inteijiretBtiona. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  fascinating  and  moving,  powa-. 
It  ia  a  ma.'iterpiece.  V  ' 
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more  capable  members  of  her  comft^ay 
an  altered  reading  or  a  piece  of  stage 
business  that  illumines  Uie  lines,  but 
where  she  finds  originality,  she  gives 
full  opportunity  for  its  display.  When 
she  finds  any  individual  role  deficient, 
she  "works  and  strives  and  drills  till 
she  obtains  the  effect  desired."  The 
most  subtle  part  of  Mrs,  Fiske's  work 
at  rehearsals  is  the  masterly  way  in 
which  she  "evolves  harmony" — for  it  is 
Mrs.  Fiske's  theory  that  a  play  should 
be  as  harmonious  as  a  symphony.  A 
well-made  drama  has  its  arias,  its 
cadences,  its  solos,  its  chorus.  Then, 
too,  the  actors  as  well  as  their  work 
must  be  in  harmony,  there  must  be  no; 
friction,  no  individual  jealousy,  no  jar-' 
ring  tones  used  in  the  theater.  Her 
own  dignity  and  courtesy  furnish  a  fine 
example  to  all  her  subordinates,  "I 
never  wondered,"  says  Mr.  North, 
"when  I  heard  comments  passed  upon 
the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  perform- 
ances, because  I  knew  the  harmony 
tlic  master-mind  demanded  from  her 
players,    from    the    OK-hestni,    from   the 


But  it  is  not  alone  the  personal  work 
of  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  what  she  has  done 
for  the  Americnn  Drama.  It  is  her 
influenre  upon  others:  her  work  as  a 
atsgc  manager,  as  a  director  of  her 
company. 

She  was  among  the  first,  periiaps  the 
first,  to  anticipate  the  "play  of  the 
future":  that  which  is  to  be  not  tlie 
star  piece,  but  the  play  for  an  entire 
company.  Her  whole  aim  has  been  to 
give  a  full,  well-rounded,  polished  per- 
formance in  which  every  member  of 
ber  company  has  been  trained  adequately 
and  thoroughly,  in  which  she  herself 
does  not  shine  at  the  expense  of  anyone 
else.  Her  work  has  been  a  most  uaselfish 
devotion  to  symmetry,  and  how  well  she 
bas  succeedwi  is  attested  by  the  unsur- 
passable brilliancy  and  polish  of  the 
work  of  the  many  sterling  artists  who  have 
supported  her.  She  has  indeed  the  faculty 
for  leadership,  for  organization;  patience 
in  working  out  details,  quickness  of 
ob6e^^'ation,  indomitable  energy  and  wUl- 
power.  Added  to  this  intellectual  equip- 
ment is  the  stimulating  power  over  her 
comrades,  so  that  she  brings  out  the 
best  that  b  in  them.  She  has  that 
broad  and  clear  vbion  which  makes  her 
wise  in  her  appraisal  of  the  work  of 
others;  she  is  generous  of  her  praise, 
yet  firm  in  her  government. 

Hiose  who  work  under  Mrs.  Fiske 
are  animated  by  affection  for  her.  From 
ber  youth  she  has  had  the  power  to  win 
loyal^  and  affection,  for  she  possesses 
that 

"Subtlr  grace  of  b«srt  and  mind 
That  flows  with  tactful  sympalhy." 

Mr.  Wilfrid  North  has  given  me  some 
interesting  details  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Fiske's  methods  in  drilling  her  com- 
panies. It  is  at  rehearsal,  he  says, 
that  her  genius  shines  with  far  greater 
brilliancy  than  at  any  other  time.  Before 
an  audience  she  gives  but  one  interpre- 
tation, but  at  rehearsal  she  plays  every 
part    in    the    play — suggesting    to^ithe 
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management,  of  dbcriminating  literary 
judgment,  of  fine  and  catholic  tastea. 
It  would  also  be  very  helpful  in  the 
establbhment  of  a  national  drama. 

There  ia  no  one  in  America  so  able, 
so  well-equipped  as  Mrs.  Fiske  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  National  Theater,  but 
she  is  unfortunately  handicapped  by 
being  a  woman ! 

About  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Fiske  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  the 
Theatrical  Trust.  Among  alt  the  lead- 
ing actors  of  America  she  has  stood 
practically  alone  in  this  stru^e  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  art;  to  emanci- 
pate it  from  the  tyranny  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit. 

Mre.  Fiske  has  been  unflinching  in 
her  determination  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence, and  by  her  brave  attitude  she 
has  won  tlie  respect  of  every  one  whose 
opinion  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  veiy 
annoyances  and  hardships  which  ham- 
pered her  tours  have  made  her  success 
all  the  more  admirable 

Many  dramatic  critics  have  been  bound 
hand   and   foot  by  subservience  to  the 
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stage  hands,  and  from  her  corps  of 
assistants,  must  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  her  audience  the  great  perfect  note  of 
completeness  she  strived  for  and 
attained. " 

The  famous  ball-room  scene  in  "  Becky 
Sharp ";  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
attack  upon  Mary  of  Magdala  by  the 
fanatic  Jews;  the  drawing-room  scene 
in  "Miranda  of  the  Balcony"  prove 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  has  as  much  skill  in  the 
management  of  large  numbers  of  sub- 
ordinate actors  as  well  as  in  drilling  the 
more  prominent  members  of  her  com- 
panies. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  owing 
to  certain  unfortunate  methods  in  dra- 
matic criticism  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  abandoned  her  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  stock  company  for  the 
production  of  plays  by  unknown  authors 
as  well  as  for  her  regular  productions. 
Id  This  plan  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  American  art;  American  authors 
would  not  only  get  a  hearing  but  they 
would  have  the  (."uefit  of  the  criticisms 
■4.  a  woman  of  wide  experience  in  stage 
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Theatrical  Trust.  From  them.  Mrs. 
Fiske  haa  had  occasionally  to  endure 
criticisin  which  was  neither  sincere  nor 
honest;  worse  than  that  her  work  has 
sometimes  been  ignored,  while  produc- 
tions of  far  less  dramatic  value  have 
been  praised  at  length. 

Of  late  years,  Mis.  Fkke  has  con- 
quered the  good-will  and  admiration  of 
every  critic  cX  any  standing  and  scholar- 
ship, and  her  struggles  with  the  "Trust" 
are  practicaUy  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Her  refusal  to  ^ve  up  her  independ- 
«oce  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  Indeed,  her 
whde  influence  has  been  potent  in 
awakening  other  actors  to  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  work. 

\Mien  Mrs.  Fiske  owned  the  Man- 
hattan llieater,  New  York,  her  plays 
had  long  runs  there.  She  drew  to  the 
theater  the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
thoughtful  people.  As  it  is  in  the  "  entire 
unobtrusiveness  of  her  art"  that  Mrs. 
Flske's  great  art  lies,  those  people  who 
are  so  dull  that  they  cannot  appreciate 
her  finene  depress  and  affect  her  unfav^' 
onbly;  as  she  appeals  moet  strongly  to 
the  trained  artbtic  sense,  those  among 
her  audience  who  have  cultivated  this 
sense  are  to  her  an  inspiration,  putting 
her  on  her  mettle  and  brioging  out  the 
best  that  is  in  her. 

In  nature  as  well  as'in^books  Mrs. 
Ftske  finds  relief  from  the  strenuous 
woric  of  her  professional  life.  She  has 
spent  many  of  her  vacations  in  the 
Adiroodacks;  but  of  all  America  she 
likn  best  California  and  the  extreme 
Notdiwest  She  b  very  fond  of  Italy, 
pAfticolariy  the  old  places  surrounding 
Ni^iles.  But  of  all  places  in  Europe 
«be*'pi«fen  the  old  medieval  town  of 
Botfaenbe^,  not  far  from  Mymdv'  It 
ifl  ■  litde  town  of  towers,' :^tilements 
and  turrets,  that  rests  quietly  in  the  hills 
«sudy  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Ifn.  flske  has  had  little  time  to 
tmwden  out  her  social  relationships, 
•nd  yet  she  has  many  interests  and 
activities  asideTfrcin  her  work  on   the 


stage.  The  art  of  the  theater  b  not  to 
her  of  supreme  importance.  "  Art,"  she 
says,  "seems  often  very  little  when  con- 
trasted with  the  actualities  that  surround 
us."  She  is  a  student  of  literature,  but 
even  more  eagerly  a  student  of  life,  and 
as  the  years  pass,  her  observation  (rf 
the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  worid 
deepens  her  earnestness  and  seriousness  of 
thought.  "The  contemplation  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  often  taxes  one's 
credulity,"  she  says,  "but  there  b  one 
thing  more  monstrous, — ^that  b  hb  almost 
complete  inability  to  perceive  or  under- 
stand hb  duty  towards  the  dumb  beasts 
of  the  earth  who  are  placed  at  hb  mercy." 
Ever  since  she  was  able  to  think,  the 
suffering  of  dumb  animals  at  the  hand 
of  man  has  seemed  to  her  the  most 
terrible  fact  of  life,  and  the  work  to 
improve  their  condition  the  most  worthy 
of  her  devotion.  Her  work  has  not 
alone  been  the  giving  of  money  in  abund- 
ance, but  it  b^.orie  of  organization,  and 
with-  m\  jh^  earnestness  of  her  nature, 
^&e  iofck  of  her  eloquent  logic  she  has 
'•'uSfed  her  influence  against  the  abuse  of 
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vivisection;  against  the  cruelties  of  trans- 
portation, the  cruelties  of  trapping,  and 
against  what  she  calls  the  darke.st  stain 
on  our  American  civilization — the  treat- 
ment of  the  cattle  on  the  great  ranges. 
She  has  collected  a  mass  of  information, 
much  of  it  from  personal  observation, 
and  all  tlic  weight  of  her  influence  is 
being  used  to  stop  or  lessen  tlie  cruelty 
and  dishonesty  practiced  by  the  owners 
of  the  vast  henis  that  roam  the  wide 
plains  of  tlte  West.  She  is  working  to 
induce  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  better 
the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  which 
she  describes  witli  painful  and  vivid 
minuteness.  She  is  doing  much  to 
enlighten  tlic  people  of  the  West,  and 
to  stir  up  public  sentiment. 

The  Humane  Organization  recently 
established'  in  Mexico  has  also  engaged 
her  sympatliy.  She  has  spoken  fear- 
lessly and  to  the  point  against  the  bull- 
fights practiced  there.  Then  tlie  count- 
less cm  el  I  ies_  practiced  upon  the  streeU  of 


Naples  and  Rome  have  aroused  her 
indignation,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
practical  work  to  change  tliese  painful 
conditions. 

It  is  Mrs.  Fiske's  creed  that  we  should 
all  be  unresting  apostles  of  discontent 
until  man's  cruelty  to  man  and  man's 
cTueUy  to  dumb  animals  is  obliterated. 
In  this  efifort  to  make  her  own  discontent 
of  practical  use,  Mrs.  Fiske  finds  much 
happiness.  "  I  do  not  see,"  she  says, "  how 
the  achieving  of  success  as  an  artist  can 
give  complete  and  permanent  happiness 
to  an  intelligent  human  being." 

Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Fiske  said:  "Till 
we  have  suffered  we  can  never  do  very 
good  work.  To  be  a  great  actor  one 
must  have  had  a  wide  experience  in 
suffering."  Certainly  her  own  work  in 
the  behalf  of  dumb  sufferers  of  tlie  world 
has  enlarged  her  own  sympathies,  broad- 
ened out  her  own  nature.  It  will  inev- 
itably react  on  her  art  and  widen  its 
scope. 

\Mien  I  asked  Madame  Modjeska 
her  opinion  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Fiske. 
she  replied:  "She  Ls  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  artists  on  the  American  stage 
and  I  always  see  her  with  delight." 
She  spoke  of  her  as  remarkable,  and 
gave  especial  and  enthusiastic  praise  to 
her"Tess." 

Now  that  Riehaid  Mansfield  is  gone, 
our  hopes  rest  upon  Mrs.  Fiske.  She 
has  a  great  responsibility  and  a  great 
privil^e. 

Let  me  close  with  these  words  from 
William  Winter: 

"  Mrs.  Fiske  is  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual women  upon  our  stage,  and  her 
dignity  of  mind,  strength  of  character, 
iind  inflexible  stability  of  worthy  purpose 
make  her  an  object  of  unusual  interest, 
and  have  gained  for  her  tlie  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  persons  who  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  a  respectable,  useful 
and  influential  stage." 
^.it'infi^    ,..|  I  Kenvon  West. 

'New  York. 
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By  Philip  Rappaport. 


IN  AN  article  under  the  head  of:  "  The 
Sweep  of  Economic  Events  in  the 
light  of  History,"  in  the  August  number  of 
The  Arena,  I  said :  **  Every  phase  in  the 
political  or  economic  development  of  soci- 
ety contains  the  elements  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Every  social,  political  or  economic 
system  wiD  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment reach  a  point  where  the  elements  of 
sdf-destruction  commence  to  move  and 
show  their  presence.  From  this  on  the 
system  will  gradually  be  undermined  and 
slowly  coQapse  by  its  own  force,  it'rom 
thb  on  the  effect  of  its  own  force  becomes 
inimical  to  its  own  purposes  and  a  hin- 
drance to  its  further  development." 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  theory  I  illus- 
trated it  by  describing  the  ongoing  of  the 
gufld  system  and  the  incoming  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  also  the  presetit 
grachial  decline  of  the  competitive  system 
and  its  making  way  for  the  combination 
and  concentration  in  industry,  commerce 
and  transportation,  or  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  Trust. 

If  what  I  then  said  is  true,  I  think  it 
should  be  possible  to  point  out  the  ele- 
ments of  self-destruction  in  the  Trusts, 
and  their  probable  movements  and  mani- 
festations, because  the  Trust  has,  in  my 
opinion,  advanced  in  its  course  of  develop- 
ment to  the  point  at  which  these  elements 
must  show  their  presence  and  activity. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  lines  to 
show  that  the  course  of  the  Trust  is  self- 
destructive  and  that  it  cannot  deviate  from 
this  course  and  escape  destruction,  though 
it  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  do  so. 

If  it  were  possible  for  any  combination 
to  cover  the  whole  indtistry,  it  would,  of 
course,  so  far  as  ^at  industry  is  con- 
cerned, eliminate  entirely  the  influence  of 
supfrfy  and  demand ;  in  other  words,  abol- 
bh  the  market,  as  a  price  maker.  But  no 
combination  is  able  to  do  that.    Even  the 


Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  cover  ttie 
whole  domestic  field,  not  to  speak  of 
foreign  countries.  Its  life  depends  upon 
the  killing  of  all  competition.  This,  it 
can  never  completely  do,  and  it  must  con- 
tinually fight  for  its  own  life.  At  the  same 
time  its  efforts  to  absorb  rival  concerns- 
have  the  effect  of  creating  new  ones.  The 
large  profits  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
rival  concerns,  sometimes  for  the  only 
purpose  of  compelling  the  combination 
to  acquire  the  new  establishment  at  an 
enormous  price,  for  absorption  is  mostly 
less  expensive  than  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  combination  to 
leave  rival  concerns  undisturbed.  If  it 
would  allow  them  to  grow  and  expand,  it 
would  not  any  longer  be  able  to  control  the 
market  and  reap  enormous  profits  which 
is  the  object  of  its  existence.  It  would 
itself  become  merely  one  of  a  number  of 
competing  rival  concerns,  but  not  a  trust, 
not  a  powerful,  controlling  combination. 
To  continue  as  such  It  cannot  allow  the 
existence  of  rival  concerns  but  must 
destroy  or  absorb  them  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  is  even  the  case  where  the  combi- 
nation has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
development,  that  of  the  one  large  corpo- 
ration, as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  etc. 

In  its  course  from  mere  trade  agree- 
ments between  a  number  of  independent 
firms  to  their  consolidation  into  one  large 
corporation  and  by  process  of  destruction 
and  absorption  the  combination  drives 
many  independent  business  men  out  of 
business  and  unquestionably  reduces  the 
consuming  capacity  of  a  part  of  them. 

In  its  efforts  to  control  the  business  in 
all  its  stages  and  to  reap  every  possible 
profit  that  is  in  it,  it  is  one  of  the  policies  of 
the  combination  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pas- 
sible the  middle  man.     It  sells  directly  to 
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the  retailer,  and  the  wholesaler  and  jobber 
are  gradually  disappearing.  But  some  of 
them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust,  go  even 
further  and  eliminate  the  retailer,  by 
either  peddling  their  goods  or  monopoliz- 
ing the  retail  business.  Thus  it  destroys 
the  sources  of  income  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  reduces  their  con- 
suming capacity. 

Combination  reduces  the  number  of 
necessary  employees,  in  the  shop  as  well 
as  in  the  oflSce,  but  more  particularly  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  selling 
goods.  The  drummer,  for  instance,  so 
necessary  an  individual  under  a  system 
of  competition,  becomes  unnecessary 
under  a  system  of  combination.  If  the 
buyer  has  no  choice  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  efforts  to  win  him.  Thus, 
combination  reduces  or  destroys  alto- 
gether sources  of  employment  and  again 
reduces  the  consuming  power  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  trust  to  control  and  fix 
prices,  and  to  drive  them  as  high  as  condi- 
tions permit,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
largest  possible  profit.  The  consequence, 
naturally,  is  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Increase  of  living  expenses  is  always 
one  of  the  causes  which  call  forth  energetic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  labor-organiza- 
tion to  obtain  better  wages,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  sinking  of  their  standard  of  life.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  combination  is 
able  to  resist  these  efforts  with  much 
greater  strength  than  a  number  of  individ- 
ual competing  concerns,  and  the  Trust  is, 
generally,  strong  enough  to  secure  a  pro- 
portionately higher  rise  of  prices  than  of 
wages.  That  this  again  reduces  the  con- 
sumptive power  of  the  people  needs  no 
explanation. 

In  my  former  article  I  explained  com- 
bination as  forming  an  element  of  prog- 
ress in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  increasing 
the  power  of  production.  Now  I  have 
shown  that  the  metliods  which  the  com- 
bination uses,  and  which  it  is  bound  to  use 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  power  of  con- 
sumption. 


It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  self-destroy- 
ing course,  but  none  other  is  open  to  the 
Trust.  If  the  power  of  production  con- 
stantly grows,  or  even  if  it  remains  station- 
ary, while  the  power  of  consumption 
diminishes,  a  point  must  eventually  be 
reached  when  production  becomes  useless 
or  unremunerative,  and  must  be  stopped 
or  suspended.  A  reduction  of  the  con- 
sumptive power  prevents  the  full  use  of  the 
productive  power,  but  as  production  and 
profit-making  is  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  Trust,  it  must  in  the  end  become  a 
hindrance  to  production  and  its  methods 
inimical  to  its  own  purposes. 

Nevertheless  the  Trust  cannot  deviate 
from  this  course  without  destroying  itself 
more  rapidly; because  this  course  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  competition,  and  devia- 
tion from  it  would  mean  the  return  of 
competition,  and  competition  and  combi- 
nation are,  of  course,  antagonistic  and 
cannot  exist  together. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  results 
of  the  reduction  of  the  consumptive  power 
of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  calamity 
of  stopping  production,  or  reducing 
productive  capacity,  the  combination  is 
compelled,  or  will  be  compelled,  to  seek 
foreign  markets.  But  here  it  meets  the 
competition  of  other  nations.  To  meet 
this  effectually  and  also  to  ward  off  the 
competition  of  foreign  industry  at  home, 
it  needs  tariff-protection  which  enables  it 
to  sell  at  high  prices  at  home  and  to  dump 
upon  foreign  markets  the  surplus  of  its 
products,  which  the  home  market  is  not 
able  to  absorb,  at  much  lower  prices, 
sometimes  even  at  a  loss. 

Of  course,  the  throwing  of  goods  upon 
foreign  markets  at  very  low  prices  is  not 
possible  without  high  prices  at  home. 
But,  as  said  before,  tlie  high  prices  and  big 
profits  are  dangerous  to  the  combination 
because  they  form  a  stimulus  for  new 
enterprises.  Thus  a  ring  is  formed 
through  which  tlie  combination  is  unable 
to  break,  and  a  condition  is  created  which 
the  combination  is  powerless  to  change. 

The  foreign  markets  must  necessarily, 
in  course  of  time,  become  satiated;  tlie 
subjugated  islands  or  colonies,  generally 
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in  tropical  countries,  and  inhabited  by 
barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous  people  have 
no  great  consumptive  power,  and  even  the 
tariff  cannot  prevent  the  arrival  at  a  stage 
where  the  consumptive  power  remains  so 
far  b^ind  the  productive  power  that  the 
system  must  completely  break  down. 

That  moment  has,  of  course,  not  yet 
arrived,  and  protective  import  duties  are 
still  the  most  useful  means  of  protection 
for  the  combinations.  To  influence  tariff 
legislation,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  pre- 
vent it,  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  the 
combination. 

But  not  this  alone.  Its  methods  are 
such  that  they  must  necessarily  arouse 
enmity  and  opposition  and  a  widespread 
and  popular  demand  for  l^islation 
against  it.  To  prevent  such  I^LsIation, 
or  to  keep  it,  at  least,  within  certain 
bounds,  becomes  necessary  for  the  life 
of  the  Trust 

Laws  require  enforcement  to  become 
effective,  and  their  interpretation  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  part  which 
politics  [day  in  the  making,  the  interpre- 
tation and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
all  of  it  lying  in  the  hands  of  officers 
nominated  by  their  parties  and  elected 
by  the  people.  To  control,  or  influence 
these  public  functions  requires  political 
power.  The  Trust  must  control  or  at 
least  influence  legislation,  the  applica- 
tion and  the  enforceu'ent,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  construction,  of  the 
laws.  This  is  indispensibly  necessary 
for  success  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
The  exercise  of  political  power  with 
whatever  means  that  are  at  its  command, 
be  they  good  or  evil  are  an  unavoidable 
element  of  the  warfare  of  the  trust  or 
combination.  Tlie  selection  of  the  means 
depnds  only  on  tlie  form  of  government 
and  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Here  now  is  the  point  where  the  more 
or  less  rational,  systematic  and  wilful 
action  of  man  comes  in.  The  Trust, 
or  combination  being  politically  ac*tive 
becomes    itself    the  subject   of   politics. 


Its  effect  on  the  distribulion  of  wealth, 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  constantly 
growing  and  gigantic  proportions  in  the 
hands  of  comparatively  few,  who  become 
more  and  more  conspicuous  as  a  class, 
must  necessarily  awaken  and  strengtlien 
clafis-consciousness  and  class-feeling,  and 
those  of  common  class-interests  will 
more  and  more  rally  together  in  political 
parties  which  represent  their  class-intcr- 
esb*,  and  the  political  fight  will,  with  grow- 
ing clearness  and  distinctness  and  increas- 
ing consciousness,  become  a  class-fight. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  political  fight  is 
always  a  class-fight,  but  as  long  as  the 
masses  are  not  conscious  of  that  fact, 
its  effect  is  always  favorable  to  the 
possessing  and  ruling  class.  But  when 
the  people  consciously  organize  them- 
selves into  class-parties,  then  the  results 
will  commence  to  turn  against  the 
dominant  class.  In  the  end  the  ruling 
class  will  be  vanquished,  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  exploits  and  rules  the 
other  class  will  be  destroyed. 

Modem  governments  are  governments 
of  and  for  the  bourgeoisie,  the  class 
which  makes  and  owns  the  Trusts. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
chief  of  the  nation  has  inherited  his 
throne  or  has  been  put  into  it  by  election. 
The  bourgeois  class  rules  and  as  long 
as  it  rules,  the  Trust  has  to  fear  nobody 
but  itself.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  was  passed.  It 
has  not  harmed  even  a  Baby-Trust, 
not  even  scratched  one.  It  has  caused 
some  changes  in  the  form  of  organization, 
it  has  strained  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
in  making  and  finding  snares  and  loop- 
holes, but  it  has  not  done  more  and 
never  will  do  more.  Yes,  it  may.  It 
may  soire  day  be  used  by  a  desperate 
bourgeoisie  to  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions, for  there  Is  no  great  legal  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  tliem.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  labor  force  is  property.  It  is 
bought  and  sold.  It  is  a  commodity. 
Is  it  difficult  to  declare  a  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  higher  wages 
a    conspiracy    to    influence    prices,    to 
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monopolize  a  commodity,  to  destroy 
competition  in  labor  ? 

The  war  apparently  waged  against 
the  Trusts  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  will  never  kill  it,  and 
is  not  intended  to  kill  it. 

It  is  waged  by  the  poorer  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  the  other  part.  Or  it  is 
waged  between  the  different  interests  of 
different  parts  of  the  bourgeoisie:  indus- 
try, commerce,  transportation,  finance. 

The  laboring  class  has  little  or  no 
interest  m  discriminating  frei^t  rates 
or  passenger  rates.  It  neither  travels 
nor  ships  much. 


Pure  food  law  ?  If  the  burgeois  were 
not  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  he 
would  no  more  care  for  the  laborer  being 
poisoned,  than  he  cares  for  the  laborer 
being  kiUed  in  the  mine. 

But  the  time  is  not  far  when  the  large 
mass  of  the  people  will  become  con- 
scious of  their  class-existence.  Then 
the  real  fight  will  begin,  but  not  before 
that.  It  will  not  end  in  the  restoration 
of  competition  with  the  consequent  repi- 
tition  of  past  evils,  but  in  turning  over 
the  Trusts  to  the  uses  of  the  people. 

Philip  Rappaport. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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By  Theodore  Schroeder. 


y^Uorial   Note:    The   Arena   has  reccptly  entitv  and  that  man  in  his  cycles  of  existence  is 

bed  papers  setting  forth  the  reliflous  views  merely  moving  onward  and  upward  through  a 

of  liberal  orthodox  cfaurdmien  who  hold  to  wbat  -is  series  of  dream-lives,  bein^  purified  and  r^ned 

Imown  as  the  higher  criticisiii,  in  the  contributiona  until  at  last  he  is  at  one  with  the  j;reat  source  of 

by  Dr.  Craps^  and  Rev.  A.  K.  Kieffer.    Those  of  life  and  being,  Brahm  is  Deity,  quite  as  much  as 

conservative    churclmieR    have    been    adimrab(y  the  God  of  the  old  colored  man  who  conceived 

presented    by   Rev.    WiHiam   R.    Busfaby.    The  Him  to  be  a  great  black  man  sitting  on  a  sold  throne 

ff^^^hipgif  of  Christian   Science   have  been  j)re-  wtth  a  long  ffM  stick  in  His  hand.    Lucewise  the 

sented  oy  W.  D.  McCrackan  and  plulosophical  nreat    evolutionary    school    of    liberal    Christian 

opinions  against  and  for  Christian  Science  have  thinkers  to-day  who  hold  with  the  ancient  poet 

been  discussed  by  Edward  C.  Famsworth  and  that  Grod  is  everywhere,  are  none  the  less  believers 

Jol^  B.  Willis.    In  the  following  paper  we  pre-  in  Deity  than  the  p^isant  whose  conception  of  God 

sent  a  contribution  on  "The  Essence  of  Religion"  is  that  of  a  magnified  man.    So  also  with  the 

from   the  rationalistic   view-point.    It   has   been  Christian  Scientists.    Their  conception  of  God  is 

prepared  by  Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder,  one  of  the  that  of  all-i>ervading  conscious  energy — the  sum 

strongest  and  clearest  reasoners  among  the  rad-  total  of  intelliijence,  of  life,  of  love,  of  truth,  so 

ical  thinkers.    Personally  we  do  not  think  Mr.  perfect  in  manifestation  of  each  of  these  that  it  is 

Schroeder's  stand  is  well  taken  in  regard  to  Grod, —  proper  to  characterize  Deity  as  the  incarnation  of 

at  least  we  tlunk  that  his  illustrations  are  in  some  each  attribute,  whether  it  be  truth,  or  love,  or 

instances  unfortunate  in  that  they  do  not  fairly  intelligence.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Deity  is  so 

represent  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he  is  deal-  real  to  any  modem  body  of  religious  believers  as 

ing.    If  the  writer  had  limited  his  conception  of  He  is  to  the  Christian  Scientists. 
Grod  to  that  of  an  anthropomorphic  beinff,  he  would        We  are  not  arguing  for  anv  special  concept  of 

have  been  justified  in  classing  the  Brahmins,  the  Deity,  but  stating  facts  which  it  seems  to  us  in 

Christian    Scientists,    and    for   that   matter,    the  fairness  should  be  stated  in  this  connection.    Much 

master-thinkers  among  liberal  evolutionary  Chris-  of  the  misunderstanding  and  intellectual  warfare 

tians  of  the  present  day,  as  not  believing  in  such  a  over   relieious,    philosophical   and    various   other 

God.    But  the  anthropomorphic  concept  of  God  is  theories  that  have  commanded  the  attention  of 

by  no  means  the  only  concept,  and  indeed,  in  the  thinkers,  has  arisen  from  writers  emplo3ring  terms 

Qiristian  world  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  old-  in  such  a  way  that  their  scope  is  more  limited  than 

time  idea  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  concept  of  the  terms  warrant,  or  by  tneir  giving  to  terms  a 

a  God  that  is  all-pervading  Life  and  the  supreme  special  meaning  which  is  not  the  meaning  that  the 

embodiment  of  those  attributes  which  are  instinct  same  term  conveys  to  other  minds.    To  us  it  seems 

in  the  fullest  and  noblest  forms  of  life  of  which  we  clear  that  the  Brahmin,  the  liberal  evolutionary 

have  any  conc^tion.    Now  to  the  Brahmin,  who  Christian  and  the  Christian  Scientist  believe  in 

believes  that  the  universe  is  one  vast,  throbbing  Deity  quite  as  profoundly  as  those  who  hold  to  the 
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aBfthropottkorpyc  kfea  of  God.  In  regard  to  the 
kttar,  dctImids  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Schroeder^s 
dun  chat  CHuistian  ScMOtuts  do  not  worship  God, 
is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Sdmue  and 
Hsott^  in  which  Birs.  Bddgr  gives  in  a  brief  com- 
pasi  the  tmrhings  of  Qiristian  Sdenoe: 

"1.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  in^ired 
Word  of  the  Bible  as  our  sii£Bcient  jniide  to  eternal 
life. 

**fL  We  admowledge  and  adore  one  supreme 
and  infinite  God.  We  acknowledge  His  Son,  one 
Christ;  the  H0I7  Ghost  or  divine  Comforter;  and 
man  in  God's  image  and  likeness. 

*^S.  We  acknowledge  Grod's  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  destroction  of  sm  and  the  spiritual  under- 
standing that  evfl  is  unreal,  hence  not  eternal. 
But  the  belief  in  sin  is  punished  so  long  as  the 


ONLY  yeiy  stupid  persons  would 
assume  that  eveiything  can  be 
made  a  matter  erf  religion  merdy  bj 
callii^  it  rdigion,  tnr  tbat  everything  is 
religious  whic^  is  so  labeled,  llie  moral 
quacks,  yendcMfB  ci  reform  cure-alls,  the 
sociological  astrologer,  the  political  the- 
ologaster,  as  well  as  the  mystic  dq^erate, 
usually  appn^sriate  the  religious  trade- 
mark, thinking  thereby  to  secure  for 
themsHves  a  **  respectable'*  rating, 
And    for    their    wares    a    more    ready 


Since  we  cannot  find  the  essence  of 
idigioo  where  rdigion  is  not,  it  follows 
that  we  must  exclude  from  our  study  all 
of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  those 
mimerous  others  who  exercise  only  the 
parrot-like  function  of  imitating  such  as 
are  truly  rdigious. 

We  must  also  exclude  from  ccHisidera- 
tioQ  those  well-meaning  persons  who  for 
want  €t  dear  vision,  and  the  consequent 
inherent  timidity  of  conscious  wealmess, 
carefully  plan  Uieir  intdlectual  destina- 
tion along  the  line  of  least  resbtance, 
because  it  is  easiest.  These  gather  a 
laige  foflowing  by  their  superficially 
plausible,  and  inteDectually  dishonest 
use  of  words  with  which  they  appear  to 
harmonize  religion  and  science.  These 
weaklings  of  science  and  weaklings  of 
religion,  and  their  following  of  pseudo- 
scientists  and  pseudo-rdigionists,  have 
noade  dust  enough  almost  to  obliterate 
the  essential  difference  of  source  of 
aathority,  of  method,  of  scope  and  of 


"4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus*  atonement  as  the 
evidence  of  divine,  efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man's 
unity  with  Grod  through  Christ  Jesus  the  Way- 
shower;  and  we  acknowledge  that  man  is  saved 
through  Christ,  throu^  Truth,  Life  and  Love  as 
demonstrated  by  the  IjralUean  Prophet  in  healing 
the  side  and  overcoming  sin  and  death. 

"5.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  and  his  resurrection  served  to  uplift  faith 
and  understanding  to  perceive  eternal  Life,  even 
the  allness  of  Spirit  and  the  nothingness  of 
matter. 

*'6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  strive,  watch 
andpray  for  that  Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  abo 
in  Cnrist  Jesus;  to  love  one  another;  and  to  be 
meek,  merciful,  just,  and  pure."  (Science  and 
Health,  page  497.) 

Editor  of  The  Arkna.  ] 

aim,    which    must    ever    separate    rea 
science  from  real  rdigion.    Partially  to 
restore  this  line  of  partition  for  the  small 
thinking   portion   of  the  public   is   the 
mission  of  this  essay. 

Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
difference  between  true  and  false  rdigion» 
nor  with  the  success  or  faQure  in  the 
attainment  of  rdigious  ideals.  What 
we  seek  to  discover  is  those  diaraeter- 
istics,  the  absence  of  whieh  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  religion  either  true  or  fabe, 
and  the  presence  cl  which  distinguishes 
even  the  errors  of  false  rdigion  from 
secular  error. 

Unquestionably,  religious  men,  often 
even  in  the  name  of  rdigion  duplicate 
eveiy  crime  committed  by  others.  The 
religious  profess  convictions  which  others 
may  also  profess,  both  with  and  without 
honesty.  The  religious  perform  cere- 
monies which  others  also  perform  with 
joy  to  themsdves.  In  common  with  the 
non-rdigious  persons  they  entertain  opin- 
ions and  hopes,  all  of  which  some  other 
rdigious  persons  repudiate.  From  these 
facts  of  common  knowledge  we  must 
condude  that  the  religious  man  cannot 
be  differentiated  from  the  non-rdigious 
by  any  indispensable  conduct,  credal 
statement,  or  aspect  of  the  outer  world. 
None  of  these  things  are  essential  to 
rdigion  as  such,  though  any  of  them 
may  be,  and  almost  eveiything  has  been, 
deemed  indispensable  to  some  particular 
rdigion.  We  can  make  this  a  little 
dearer  by  a  few  concrete  illustrations,  of 
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the  most  conspicuous  non-essentials  of 
religion. 

BELIEF  IN  ODD  A  NON-ESSENTIAL. 

Belief  in  God  or  gods  is  not  an  indispen- 
sible  element  of  religion.  Buddhists  are 
unquestionably  religious,  yet  admittedly 
believe  in  no  God.  It  is  doing  violence 
to  language  to  say  that  the  founder  of 
"Christian  Science'*  believes  in  a  Grod» 
when  she  writes,  "the  allness  of  mind 
and  the  nothingness  of  matter/*  and 
"God  is  love  and  love  is  God/*  it  is 
because,  for  the  moment,  as  one  under 
the  influence  of  an  opiate  or  in  a  trance, 
she  has  suspended  relations  with  the 
non-ego,  and  therefore  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  objective  realities,  ^e  is  with- 
out a  God-concept,  and  without  a  belief 
in  an  unknowable  reality,  as  an  objective 
stimulus  of  her  religious  sentiments. 
She  apotheosizes  only  love-emotion,  not 
a  concept,  nor  an  objectivity.  Her 
efforts  at  describing  her  emotional  states 
in  terms  of  objectives,  lead  her  unavoid- 
ably into  that  verbal  fantasticism,  which 
so  successfully  eludes  all  our  efforts  at 
translation  into  concepts,  not  mutually 
destructive. 

No  proper  use  of  the  word  "God**  in 
any  literal  sense  will  allow  the  assertion 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  believes  in  a  Grod. 
She  has  a  subjective  condition  which 
she  describes  figuratively  as  Grod-like; 
it  is  an  emotional  substitute  for  the  Grod- 
concept  of  others  and  not  a  "feeling 
back^und**  for  it.  Yet  we  cannot 
deny  her  religiosity.  In  one  aspect, 
she  is  even  more  religious  than  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  since  she — more  than 
they — exemplifies  the  truth  that  "the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,**  is 
subjective. 

Berkeley*s  idealism  was  the  product  of 
an  analysis  of  consciousness,  an  inquiry 
into  the  existence  of  an  objective  cause 
for  our  concepts,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  sufficiency  of  the  warrant 
for  our  bdief  in  the  existence  of  objective 
realities.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  She 
scorns  "the  erring  testimony  of  mortal 


sense,**  and  an  analysis  of  it  ia  beneath 
her.  She  has  no  need  of  its  help,  for 
"  By  our  faith  are  we  justified.**  Berke- 
ley*s  idealism  was  reached  by  the  more 
or*  less  accurate  use  of  the  scientific 
method  and  was  the  expression  of  a 
belief  within  the  domain  of  science  or 
philosophy.  Mrs.  Eddy*s  idealism,  with- 
out even  a  pretense  of  scientific  pro- 
cesses, is  the  mere  misinterpretation^of 
subjective  emotional  states,  the  apothe- 
osis of  love-emotion.  Her  idealism  is 
religious. 

Likewise  the  Brahmin  has  nothing 
which  can  propf^ly  be  called  a  God. 
What  we  carelessly  designate  his  Grod, 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  substitute.  He  calls  it: 
"The  highest  sdf,**  which  again  shows 
its  subjective  origin.  The  Vedantist 
believes  in  a  self  within  the  person,  which 
is  the  carrier  of  his  personality,  and  a 
self  without  a  person,  which  is  the 
carrier  of  the  world,  "God  the  highest 
sdf, — and  these  two  sdves  are  ulti- 
mately the  same  self.**  In  its  adaptation 
to  modem  mystic  cults,  man  sometimes 
comes  to  be  described  as  "a  conscious 
center  of  the  all-mind,'*  etc. 

The  religio-idealistic  speculations  are 
but  different  explanations  of  the  same 
subjective  states — ^love-emotions — ^which 
accompany  and  induce  the  thought  of 
God,  with  those  who  religiously  bdieve 
in  God.  It  is  this  wholly  subjective 
source  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
belief  in  God,  and  the  longing  to  put 
one*s  sdf  into  agreeable  relations  with 
him,  or  His  substitute,  an  infinite  self, 
which  distinguishes  the  religious  from 
its  corresponding  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical belief. 

SCIENTIFIC   BELIEF  IN  GOD. 

Since  belief  in  God  is  not  an  indis- 
pensible  phenomenon  of  religion  it  fol- 
lows that  mere  belief  in  God  cannot 
constitute  one  a  religious  person.  When 
a  scientist  using  the  materials  and 
methods  of  the  physical  sciences  reached 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  Hackd 
that  there  b  no  Grod,  he  is  not  engaged 
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in  rdigious  exercises.  He  simply  has  a 
iix>Te  or  less  logical  conclusion  within 
the  domain  of  science  about  a  rdigious 
subject-matter.  If  by  using  similar  mate- 
riab  and  the  same  scientific  method  he 
reaches  a  contraiy  conclusion,  as  did 
the  Duke  of  Ar^e,  this  still  is  not 
rdigion,  and  again  he  has  only  a  more 
or  less  logical  conclusion  within  the 
domain  of  science  about  a  rdigious 
subject-matter.  This  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  rdigion  than  bdief  in  the  multiplier 
lion  table.  «l 

The  methods  and  generalizations  of 
science  may  verify  or  modify  our  religious 
cxmvictionSy  but  standing  alone,  are  not, 
and  cannot  initiate  religion.  Something 
must  be  super-added  or  precede  a  sci- 
entific process  or  conclusion,  before  it 
becomes  religion. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  announces 
die  same  conclusion  in  these  words: 
"He  that  has  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
speculation  only  without  affection,  never 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  religion.'' 
Tlie  Rev.  G.  W.  AUen  points  out  his 
conception  of  the  difference  between 
the  religionists'  and  scientists'  attitude 
toward  tiie  idea  of  God,  by  ttie  following 
w(»ds:  '^Can  a  man  by  searching  find 
out  God?  The  presumed  answer  is 
'No.*  Mark  now  the  different  attitude 
witii  regard  to  this  answer,  taken  by  the 
materialist,  the  mystic,  and  him  who 
stands  between  the  two,  the  intellectual 
tfie<dogian.  The  materialist  says  at  once, 
"Hien  let  us  devote  our  efforts  to  what 
we  can  find  out.'  The  intellectual  the- 
ologian says,  *  If  we  cannot  find  Grod,  we 
can  perhaps  find  out  something  about 
Him.'  Tlie  mystic  says,  *If  I  cannot 
find  God,  perhaps  Grod  can  find  me." 

Tlis  again  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
belief  in  God  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
religion  because  such  bdief  to  be  religious 
must  have  the  subjective  warrant  of  an 
"indwdling  God,"  without  which  it  is 
a  mere  ccmdusion  of  science. 

naCOBTAIlTT  NON-ESSENTIAL. 

One  need  but  examine  some  historic 


religions  to  know  that  belief  in  an  indi- 
vidual post-mortem  ** spiritual"  exist- 
ence is  not  an  indispensible  element  of 
religion.  The  Buddhist  is  a  demonstra- 
tion. He  believes  only  in  Nirvana. 
There  is  a  state  of  blissful  repose,  which 
the  Hindoo  devotee  realizes  when,  through 
the  prescribed  discipline  of  his  religion, 
he  has  extinguished  Karma,  or  the 
principle  of  individual  existence  within 
him,  and  has  thereby  obtained  deliver- 
ance from  the  doom  of  the  Samsara,  or 
unending*  temporal  cycle  of  deaths  and 
relncamations.  Nirvana  in  its  primary 
meaning  has  no  temporal  rdPerence, 
and  hence  is  not  a  state  to  be  attained 
only  after  death.  The  whole  world  of 
individuality,  including  death,  is  a  sphere 
of  Maia  or  illusion;  hence.  Nirvana  is 
but  a  cessation  of  the  useless  striving 
after  individual  existence. 

Vedantism,  whose  most  distinguished 
European  disciple  was  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  also  proves  the  point.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  of  Brahmanism, 
death  is  but  the  merger  of  self  into  the 
"all-self."  Very  similar  to  this  are 
several  familiar  Western  mystic  cults 
recently  organized,  according  to  which 
death  is  an  absorption  into  "the  all- 
mind,"  etc.  These,  of  course,  are  each 
but  an  idealistic  counterpart  to  the 
materialistic  view  that  death  ends  all, 
which  latter  with  equal  accuracy  could 
be  described  as  a  dissolution  of  the 
physical  body  into  the  "all-matter." 
The  former  is  based  upon  a  denial  of 
the  reality  of  matter,  the  latter  upon  a 
denial  of  every  existence  except  matter. 

The  Samaritans  held  witib  the  Sad- 
ducees,  that  there  was  no  resurrection 
nor  life  eternal.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
says:  "It  must  not  be  said  that  Con- 
fucius denies  the  existence  of  these 
things  [relating  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul],  but  r^ards  all  speculation  upon 
them  as  useless  and  impracticable.  He 
would  be  called  an  agnostic  in  these 
days.  *  What  is  death  ?'  asked  a  disciple 
of  him;    and  he  replied,  'You  do  n't 
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know  life  yet,  how  can  you  know  about 
death?' 

''The  fact  is  that  only  in  Christendom 
and  Islam  is  the  essential  immortality 
of  the  individual  spirit  assumed.  To 
the  contention  that  belief  in  eternal  life 
has  been  held  always  and  everywhere 
and  by  all  men,  the  only  reply  is  that 
the  facts  are  not  so." 

If  belief  in  a  spiritual  life,  after  physical 
death,  is  not  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  religion,  it  follows  that  the  affirmation 
of  such  belief,  standing  alone  cannot 
constitute  one  a  religious  person.  We 
may  apply  purely  scientific  methods  to 
the  testimony  of  others  (spiritualists,  for 
example),  or  to  the  facts  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  reach  the  conclusion  (more 
or  less  logically)  that  there  is  such  a 
post-mortem  life.  But  that  conviction, 
thus  reached,  is  a  conclusion  within  the 
domain  ct  science  or  {^Qosophy,  not  a 
conviction  of  religion.  It  is  a  scientific 
conviction  upon  a  religious  subject  of 
contemplation;  it  is  not  rdigion.  As 
well  ix^ght  one  say  that  a  taUe  of  log' 
arithms,  or  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  presents  a  religious  conviction, 
aimfrfy  because  innumemUe  religious 
persons  believe  them  to  be  true  and 
useful.  Belief  in  a  future  existence  must 
be  classified  as  secular  or  religious, 
according  to  its  source — its  reason  for 
being. 

This  same  method  of  analysb  can  be 
applied  to  every  article  of  every  religious 
creed,  and  no  matter  how  essential  any 
dogma  may  be  to  some  particular  religion, 
it  will  always  clearly  appear  not  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  religion  in  general. 

REUOION  ALWAYS  NON-SCIENTinC.      , 

Strauss  somewhere  says,  that: ''None 
but  a  book-student  could  ever  imagine 
that  a  creation  of  the  brain,  woven  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  can  take  the 
place  of  religion."  To  demonstrate  this, 
we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  fam- 
iliar terms  of  personal  piety,  which 
speak  of  the  "human  soul''  and  a 
humanly  responsive  "  Grod,"  any  of  their 


modem  scientific  equivalents,  when  the 
metaphysics  are  disdiarged. 

Will  the  Benedicite  swell  with  the 
same  tones  of  joy  when  it  has  sung, 
"  Bless  the  Eternal  Law,  all  ye  its  works. 
Bless  the  Eternal  Law,  O  my  synthesis 
of  organs":  Will  the  contrition  which 
now  cries,  "A  broken  heart  thou  dost  not 
despise,"  pour  out  its  sorrows  to  a  deaf 
ideal,  and  shed  its  passionate  tears  on  an 
abstraction  that  cannot  wipe  them  away  ? 
Will  any  moonlit  form  be  seen  kneeling 
in  our  Gethsemanes,  and  rise  from 
prostrate  anguish  to  sublime  repose 
through  the  prayer,  "  O,  Thou  Eternal, 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  pass 
from  me;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  Tliou  wilt."  Will  any  crucified  one 
lose  the  bitterness  of  death  in  crying: 
"  (%,  stream  of  tendency,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  synthesis  of  mind**? 
And  to  the  mar^,  stoned  to  death,  will 
the  "Religion  of  Monbm"  offer  any 
satisfactoiy  heavenly  vision  of  celestial 
reward,  when  he  acclaims:  "Great 
Eusamble  of  Humanity  receive  me!" 

These  illustrations  can  hardly  leave 
any  doubt  upon  the  question  that  no 
rdigiixi  can  ever  be  constructed  upon 
any  mere  scientific  abstractions  or  gen- 
eralizations. It  might  be  contended  that 
a  dear  and  unified  view  of  the  Universe 
wfll  some  day  remove  in  individuals  the 
necessity  for  a  religion,  but  it  can  never 
perform  religious  functions  for  those  in 
whose  nature  religion  is  still  a  necessity. 

It  is  the  scientists  who  have  most 
often  sinned  in  the  matter  of  unwar- 
rantedly  coupling  religion  with  science, 
as  a  means,  perhaps  unconsciously 
employed,  of  retaining  for  themselves 
and  their  convictions,  classification  with 
"respectable"  orthodoxy,  such  as  could 
not  be  otherwise  attained.  Thus  we 
have  innumerable  cults  designated  by 
such  titles,  as  "The  Religion  of  Science, 
"  Cosmic  Religion,"  "  Monistic  Religion, 
"  The  Religion  of  Nature,"  "  The  Religion 

ity,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Space  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
indulge  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
rdigious  essence,  but  enough  has  been 
said,  I  believe,  to  warrant  my  indicating 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
essential  difference  between  religious  and 
scientific  or  secular  factors. 

In  religion  the  source  of  authority  for 
its  beliefs  and  activities  is  subjective 
experiences  believed  not  to  be  dependent 
for  their  existence  upon  material  objective 
stimuli.  To  describe  these  subjective 
processes  for  the  acquisition  of  religious 
knowledge  such  phrases  are  used  as 
an  ad  of  faiths  an  assurance  of  the  hearty 
the  inward  mirade  of  grace^  and  the 
inward  monitions  of  the  spirit. 

Science,  on  the  contrary,  deals  only  in 
objectives,  and  in  our  relation  with  them 
finds  its  only  source  of  knowledge. 
Even  when  psychic  {^enomena  are  being 
studied  the  scientist  must  consider  the 
mmtal  phenomena  objectively. 

From  this  difference  in  the  source  of 
religious  and  scientific  knowledge,  comes 
mn  unavoidable  difference  of  method  to 
be  pursued  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
respective  truths.  The  religionist  resorts 
to  faith,  to  prayer,  to  spiritual  exercises, 
to  sOent  communion  with  unseeable 
powers,  superhuman  intelligences,  or 
cztim-physiad  personages,  as  a  means 
of  securing  those  subjective  experiences 
from  wfaid^  ^he  knows  because  he  feels, 
MJod  is  firmily  convinced  because  strongly 
agitated."  Tlie  scientist  on  the  con* 
trary  can  sum  up  his  method  in  an  appli- 
catioD  of  the  processes  of  synthesis  and 
analysb  to  our  human  experiences  with 
our  material  environments. 

From  these  differences  of  source  and 
method  comes  also  a  difference  of  aim. 
The  scientist  is  concerned  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  under  which  are  included  not 
merdjr  things  and  their  forces,  but  men 
and  tfietr  ways,  to  the  end  that  human 
happiness  here  and  now  may  be  increased 
by  a  more  perfect  adjustment  to  the 
conditk>ns  <^  our  present  ifkaterial  well- 


being.  On  the  other  hand,  religion  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  laws  of 
our  "spiritual,"  that  is  our  super- 
physical  nature,  to  the  end  that  man's 
happiness  in  some  other  existence  may 
be  increased  through  the  individual's 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  "spir- 
itual" growth  and  " spiritual' '  well- 
being,  especially  for  some  other  time  and 
place. 

The  scientist,  or  secularist,  never  sub- 
ordinates the  human  happiness  of  this 
existence  to  that  of  any  other.  The 
religionist,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
a  conflict  arises  between  the  joys  of  this 
life  and  those  of  some  other  kind  of 
existence,  always  must  sacrifice  the  pres- 
ent for  the  advancement  of  that  other 
super-physical  existence.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  of  the  highest  practical 
importance,  and  always  to  be  observed 
by  a  secular  state,  when  making  laws 
for  its  citizens. 

Where  a  union  of  church  and  state  is 
forbidden  there  cannot  properly  be  any 
statutory  enforcement  of  rdigious  edicto 
on  morality  or  anything  else.  The  secu- 
lar state  can  and  must  deal  only  with  the 
social  rdations  of  man  according  to 
their  social  utility,  as  that  is  discovered 
in  nature's  moral  law  and  never  as  it  is 
read  into  natural  law  from  the  ethical 
sentimentalizing  of  those  whose  sources 
of  authority  in  matters  of  morab  are  not 
primarily  based  upon  secular  considera- 
tions, and  whose  methods  of  arriving  at 
moral  truth  are  not  the  methods  of  the 
scientist  and  whose  objects,  because 
religious,  are  such  as  are  not  entrusted 
to  Uie  accomplishment  of  a  secular  state. 

By  thus  clarifying  our  vision  as  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  religious 
activities  of  the  individual  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  secular  state,  much  improper 
legislation  and  unseemly  controversy  can 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 

New  York  City. 


ZIONISM  OR  SOCIALISM:    WHICH  WILL  SOLVE  THE 

JEWISH  QUESTION? 

Bt  Saul  Beaumont. 


AMONG  the  divers  questions  of 
general  importance  that  have  of 
late  arisen  in  the  arena  of  social  activity, 
the  question  of  the  reestablishment  of 
an  independent  Jewish  state,  commonly 
known  as  *' Zionism,"  has  also  taken  its 
place;  and  although  at  first  insignificant  " 
in  its  scope,  and  ignored  by  the  rationall)t' )  *' Next  year  we  will  be  in  Jerusalem'' — 


its  once  famous  capital — ^Zion.  And 
since  its  destruction,  his  heartrending 
lamentations  reScho  in  all  the  comers  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  can  appease  him 
in  his  age-long  sorrow  for  the  lost  glories 
of  Jerusalem. 

LishunoL     haboh     biiroshulaim ' ' — 


thinking  Jews  themselves,  it  Is  iaow 
assuming  considerable  proportions,  and 
therefore  it  b^ets  recognition  as  a 
social  factor  to  cope  with.  As  the 
dream  of  philosophers  and  aspiration  of 
fanatics,  this  desire  to  reconstruct  Judea 
was  harmless  enough;  but  when  it  is 
beginning  to  develop  into  a  general 
agressive  movement,  which,  if  not  dbecked 
may  somewhat  hinder  the  solution  of 
problems  exceedingly  greater — a  word 
of  warning  must  be  sounded.  More- 
over, as  in  the  onward  march  of  social 
forces  every  retarding  factor  must  be 
avoided,  and  as  Zionism  may  develop 
into  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  progress 
of  mankind,  it  therefore  must  be  dealt 
with  as  must  every  other  social  infection, 
in  order  to  dear  the  way  for  the  general 
movement  of  economic  emancipation. 
Then,  again,  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many 
idealists  should  exert  their  energy  on 
mirages  in  the  skies  of  Judaism,  while 
there  is  much  greater  need  of  their 
services  among  the  progressive  forces  of 
to-day.  And  because  of  this  retrogres- 
siveness  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  an  analysis 
of /i^their  aspirations  forces  itself  to  the 
front.  To  begin  with:  What  is  this 
Zionism,  and  what  are  its  objects  ? 
[!<*;  Zionism  is  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
orthodox  Jew.  It  is  inborn  in  him  from 
times  bygone,  and  in  it  he  sees  the 
restoration  of  his  national  independence. 
Zionism  means  to  him  the  repossession 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  resurrection  of 


is  the  cry  of  the  orthodox  Jew  at  the 
culmination  of  his  prayers  on  every 
Passover  night  since  the  downfall  of 
Judea  and  the  scattering  of  its  inhabi- 
tants all  over  the  world. 

Groanful  is  this  outcry  of  the  sorrow- 
ing Jew.  From  year  to  year  he  repeats 
his  inspiring  slogan,  hoping  that  some 
day  he  will  return  into  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  out  of  which  he  was  driven 
by  the  resistless  forces  of  social  evolution; 
that  some  day  he  also  will  take  his  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  then  an  end  will  come  to  his 
centuries-long  suffering  and  ceaseless 
persecution. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  the  orthodox 
Jew  of  the  word  Zion,  which  was  in 
recent  years  clothed  in  a  more  befitting 
mantle  by  his  ''liberal'*  compatriots 
and  sumamed  Zionism. 

Zionism,  then,  is  a  theory  of  renation- 
alization  of  the  Jewish  race  and  its  sole 
aim  is  the  re^tablishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  in  Palestine  or 
thereabouts.  And  amongst  its  advo- 
cates, from  the  late  Dr.  Herzel  to  its 
present  supporters,  can  be  found  a 
number  of  intelligent  men,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  mold  it  into  existence, 
and  in  that  direction  are  expending  con- 
siderable time  and  energy. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  the  activity 
of  these  leaders  of  Jewish  nationalism 
would  seem  quite  rational.  ''Let  them 
organize  their  race,  buy  Palestine  from 
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die  Turks,  and  settle  them  over  there/' 
may  undoubtedly  be  his  comment. 

But  to  the  student  of  social  phenomena 
this  new  Utopia  presents  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  He  looks  at  it  seriously, 
carefully  considering  every  point,  and 
his  conclusions  usually  attain  some  basis 
to  stand  upon.  He  begins  at  the  ban- 
ning and  proceeds  systematically  at 
hb  task. 

Therefore  one  more  j^nce  at  the  past 
of  the  Jewish  race  is  essentially  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  assertion. 

Ever  since  the  downfall  of  Judea  the 
Jews  have  spread  all  over  the  earth. 
Tliey,  it  seems  were  the  first  ones  to 
perceive — whether  instinctively  or  other- 
wise— that  empires  come  and  go,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must 
undergo  the  same  fundamental  laws  of 
physiod  and  social  evolution.  And  the 
reason  that  they  scattered  everywhere 
was,  most  assuredly,  the  logical  aband* 
onment  of  a  fcnrlom  cause;  otherwise 
thqr  would  undoubtedly  have  remained 
in  Palestine  and  earnestly  endeavored 
to  resuscitate  their  national  corpse — 
Zion.  Presumably,  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  their  fatherland  were 
DO  more  tolerable  in  those  dark  days  of 
Judea,  and  a  general  exodus  followed. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  (through  internal 
strife  and  Roman  aggression),  the  Jewish 
empire  was  at  its  highest  stage  of  devdop- 
ment,  and,  if  history  is  at  all  trustworthy, 
Ae  masses  of  the  people  were  then  over- 
run by  the  all-powerful  clerical  oli- 
gardiy,  and,  after  that  great  and  noble 
chamjMon  of  their  cause,  Jesus,  was  so 
brutally  disposed  of,  they  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  regaining  their  rights  and  position. 
Tie  result  is  well  known — Judea  fell  to 
pieces.  Our  forefathers  began  to  wander 
again;  this  time  not  through  the  deserts 
of  AhicA  and  Arabia,  but  between  the 
soni-civflized  and  semi-barbaric  peoples 
around  the  Mediterranean. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  since  elapsed. 
The  Jews  settled  down  amongst  other 
natioDS,  endeavoring  to  forget  the  past. 


But  social  events  willed  it  otherwise. 
And  hard  and  painful  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  our  forefathers  since  that 
time.  Tlie  Inquisition  of  Spain,  the 
persecution  and  oppression  in  many 
other  lands,  the  recent  massacres  in 
Roumania  and  in  the  domains  of  the 
Czar,  have  impressed  upon  us  a  mark 
so  deep  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  must  we  do  to  save  ourselves  &t>m 
persecution  and  oppression?  And  how 
shall  we  attain  the  rights  of  man  amongst 
men? 

*'Zion,  build  a  new  Zion,''  hasten  the 
Zionists  to  reply. 

With  all  respect  to  my  distinguished 
compatriots,  will  I  say:  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  progress  to  retro- 
grade. And  the  reason  is  obvious,  simply 
because  Zionism,  from  whichever  side 
it  is  looked  upon,  appears  as  a  Utopia 
full  of  unpardonable  fallacies,  which 
owes  its  appearance  in  the  modem 
social  arena  solely  to  the  great  sympathy 
of  some  of  the  progressive  Jews,  living 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  towards 
their  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  are 
from  sheer  necessity  compelled  to  linger 
under  the  yokes  of  ignorance  and  autoc- 
racy,— but  it  has  not  evolved  from  the 
natural  nor  sociological  development  of 
human  society. 

From  a  humanitarian  point-of-view, 
the  existence  of  the  Zionist  movement  is 
somewhat  commendable,  but  from  the 
practical  side  of  it,  it  has  no  lease  of 
life. 

Why? 

Because  in  the  first  ^place,  what  is 
this  movement  proposing  to  accomplish  ? 
What  are  its  aims  and  objects?  Is  it 
the  establbhment  of  a  new  Judea? 
Will  it  be  a  monarchy  or  republic? 
If  so,  where?  Is  it  to  be  in  Palestine,  in 
Uganda,  or  perhaps  somewhere  amongst 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  that  really  be  accom- 
plished? Can  a  .'nation  actually  be 
'*made  to  order"  in  a  day  or  two  or 
thereabouts?    Or  is  it  possible  for  the 
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Jews  to  isolate  themselves  somewhere  in 
a  "chosen  spot"  and  entirely  ignore  the 
events  of  social  progress?  Or  the 
Uganda  scheme — is  it  a  practical  one? 
Can  it  be  materialized  beneficially? 
Can  the  colonization  of  the  Jews  there 
benefit  them  to  any  extent?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  that  wilderness  into  an 
independent  Jewish  state?  Can  that 
be  accomplished  ?  Even  if  accomplished, 
will  that  relieve  the  situation  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

At  its  congress  held  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, the  failure  property  to  consider 
some  of  the  above  questions  caused  the 
split  of  the  Zionist  movement  into  two 
rival  factions — ^the  Palestinites  and  the 
Ugandists. 

The  project  of  the  Palestine  faction  of 
the  Zionists  is  to  purchase  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors; to  induce  as  many  Jews  as  possible 
to  emigrate  there;  to  assist  them  in  the 
process  of  colonization;  and  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  government  of  their 
own  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

This  project  is  thoroughly  fallactous. 
It  can  never  be  accomjdlshed  under  the 
present  competitive  social  system,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of  it  under  the 
future  cooperative  rigime.  The  reason 
b  a  si^m^de  one:  It  is  fiitile  to  ezpect  that 
the  rulers  of  the  world  will  ever  consent 
diat  that  strategic  point  of  commercialism 
in  Che  eastern  hemisj^ere  shall  be  taken* 
possession  of  by  the  Jewish  financiers. 
They,  the  Gentile  ''Captains  of  Com- 
merce" and  their  political  lackeys,  realize 
only  too  well  that  Palestine,  and  all  the 
other  lands  adjoining  the  Suez  Canal, 
will  soon  be  (if  they  are  not  already)  the 
key  to  the  markets  of  Asia,  which  they 
themselves  are  only  too  eager  to  seize, 
h(dd  and  exploit  to  the  limit.  The  law 
of  competition  comes  in  here  too  sharply 
not  to  be  understood  by  them.  The 
men  on  top  of  the  heap  of  gold  nowadays 
are  too  shrewd  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
They  will  hold  onto  this  golden  vein 
and  wiU  reject  any  and  all  projects  and 
propositions   that  are   in   me  slightest 


degree  antagonistic  to  their  private  inter- 
est, even  if  they  do  come  from  the 
"leading''  sons  of  Israd. 

The  Palestine  wing  of  the  Zionist 
movement  is  therefore  knocking  against 
impossibility  itself,  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  unquestionably  doomed  to 
go  down  to  oblivion.  There  lies,  there- 
fore, no  hope  in  this  direction. 

The  Uganda  project  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  A  large  tract  of  wild 
territory  in  East  Africa,  uncultivated 
and  in  primitive  condition,  claimed  as 
their  "legal"  possession  by  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  no  earthly  use  to 
them  for  the  time  being,  is  offered  to  the 
Jews  for  colonizing  purposes — ^with  the 
provision  that  England  shaU  have  the 
suzerainty  over  it. 

This  scheme,  which  on  the  surface  h  a- 
some  semblance  of  practicability,  resemg 
bles,  under  closer  examination,  nothinjr 
but  a  false  illusion,  because  of  the  plainic 
visible,  although  deep  laid,  plan  of  th 
shrewd  British  and  Jewish  financiers  to 
again  exploit  a  huge  part  of  our  unfor- 
tunate brethren — ^this  time  under  the 
mask  of  hjrpocritical  "philanthropy." 

How  so?  Simply  because  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  propertyless  Jews 
to  get  to  Uganda  (the  propertied  ones 
will  most  assuredly  stay  where  they  are) 
a  vast  sum  of  money  will  be  required — 
and  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  Kings  of 
Finance.  Once  there,  homes  will  have 
to  be  built,  roads  laid  out  and  the  land 
cultivated,  and  to  do  all  these  things  a 
large  amount  of  material,  took  and 
machinery  will  be  required — and  that 
will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Knights  of 
Mammon.  Then,  again,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  (until  things  shape  them- 
selves), medical  men  and  medicine,  civil 
administrators,  police  and  military  pro- 
tection, border  guards  to  protect  them 
against  hostile  attacks  of  their  savage 
neighbors,  constables,  lawyers,  judges, 
jailors,  general  managers,  governors-gen- 
eral, etc.,  will  also  be  required — and  all 
these  will  be  furnished  by  the  monej^e 
"lovers"  of  mankind.    In  a  word,  ted 
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whole  paraphernalia  of  a  modem  **civ- 
ilixed"  state  would  have  to  be  put  into 
operation,  backed  by  the  "" great  men'' 
of  Great  Britain  and  their  Hebrew  col- 
leagues,— and  all  that  for  just  one 
''humanitarian''  reason — the  trinity  of 
rent,  interest  and  profit  Then  add  one 
of  the  scions  of  the  House  of  Rothschild, 
as  Viceroy  of  Uganda,  and  you  will  have 
a  ready-made  Zion.*  And  once  more 
would  Mammon  reign  in  the  *'new" 
land  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

And  b  not  this  a  fallacy  of  fallacies, 
that  eweoi  the  ''leading"  Jews  of  modem 
times  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  open- 
ing their  eyes  and  peeping  them  open,  so 
they  could  see  what  is  taking  place 
around  them!f 

But  "leaders"  or  no  leaders,  the 
destiny  of  the  Jews  is  to  march  forward, 
not  backwards.  There  is  no  more  room 
oo  this  planet  for  an  independent  Jewish 
state.  Motiber  earth  is  big  enough  for 
aU  of  us.  Let  us  not  be  enthused  by 
antiquated  illusicMis  of  insignificant 
naticnalism.  Internationalism  is  the 
tiling  for  us.  We  live  to-day  in  an  age 
of  reason,  and  reason  we  must  use. 
At  present  we  are  confronted  with  ques- 
tkxis  of  &r  greater  importance  than 
ours  that  must  be  speedily  solved. 
Tlqr  involve  not  only  us,  but  the  whole 
of  mankind,  of  which  we  are  but  a  small 
part  To  solve  these  questions  is  the 
problem  that  concerns  the  human  race. 
Therefore,  its  questions  are  ako  our 
ifuestioDs;  its  progress  is  our  progress 
its  wel&re  wiU  be  our  welfare.  To-day 
all  mankind  suffers  from  a  system  erf 

^Tlicre  ftfll  ezistB  another  branch  of  Zionist 
foDovcn,  an  appendix,  so  to  speak,  masaueradinff 
ander  the  names  of  Zionists-Territorialists  and 
ISnmst^Sodalists,  full  of  schemes  and  worthless 
ideas,  whom  we  will  respectfully  exdude  frcxn  the 
anfajecC  before  us  as  a  matter  of  mferior  importance. 

tThe  cfaaoticpfooedure  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  at 
tile  last  Zkmist  CSnness,  heM  at  the  Hague,  Holland, 
■Mnifests  the  awakening  of  its  representatives  to 
tibe  oold  facts  herein  outtined.  It  seems  ther  have 
men  up  dreamiDg  and  are  beginning  to  think  with 
mat  fjtB  wide  open,  and  another  year  or  two  will 
■MMt  aasuredlly  see  them  drifting  in  the  right  direc- 


economic  ioequality.  The  many  are 
exploited  by  the  few.  Hence  classes 
and  masses  and  struggle  and  strife 
unlimited.  But  this  socifiJ  disorder  can* 
not  and  will  not  last  forever.  The 
progress  of  the  entire  world  revolts 
against  it.  A  radical  change  must  come^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its 
approach .  In  fact,  everything  that  to-day 
moves  the  social  fabric  works  in  that 
direction.  The  class  struggle  is  on.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  everlasting^ 
strife  for  freedom,  for  justice.  Justice 
and  freedom  are  the  vanguard  of  civili- 
zation. True  civilization  will  prevail 
only  then,  when  justice  will  be  the  main 
object  within  man  and  amongst  men. 
But  justice  does  not  prevail  to-day. 
Hence  there  is  no  real  freedom,  and  the 
civilization  we  boast  so  much  about  is 
but  mockery  and  deceit. 

But  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  better 
himself  and  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lives.  The  economic  forces  at 
the  basis  of  human  society  dominate  its 
course  and  shape  its  activi^.  Tlierefore^ 
the  human  being  in  order  to  become  a 
man,  a  just,  fr^,  civilized  man,  must 
obey  these  economic  laws  governing  his 
progress,  but  not  resist  them,  as  the  case 
is  nowadays.  The  laws  oi  progress 
force  men  to  combine  in  order  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  combat  for  their  rights,, 
to  revdt  against  oppression.  And  this- 
revolt  is  fast  approaching. 

AU  over  the  civilized  world  the  tnimpets- 
of  the  times  call  the  toilers  to  action. 
They  are  arraying  themsdves  into  solid 
phalanxes  and  vigorously  combatting  for 
their  emancipation.  The  tramp  of  the 
oppressed  mUlions  loudly  resounds  over 
aU  civOized  lands,  and  the  expected  wiU 
happen.  Such  is  the  way  of  mankind. 
It  has  to  force  its  way  onward. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
moving  forward.  At  times  its  onward 
march  is  hardly  noticeable;  at  other 
times  it  strides  forward  with  enormous 
leaps,  irresistibly  overcoming  aU  the 
obstacles    hindering    its    advance.    Tlie 
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slow,  standstill-like  periods  in  human 
society  are  its  evolutionary  developments ; 
the  rapid  strides  and  forceful  changes 
are  its  social  revolutions.  But  social 
revolutions  are  proceeded  by  series  *^.^ 
social  evolutions,  and  all  changes  in  th 
social  fabric  are  the  results  of  its  economic 
development.  The  extent  of  progress 
reach^  by  society  evolves  from  the 
stage  attained  in  its  economic  evolution; 
because  the  means  by  which  we  live 
regulate  our  mode  of  living,  and  the 
mode  whereby  we  provide  for  our  living 
shapes  the  destiny  of  our  environment. 

These  are  economic  laws  governing 
human  society.  They  dominate  irre- 
sistibly, unceasingly.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  this  economic  progress  of  social 
evolution,  and  have,  therefore,  rationally 
to'^submit.  And  as  the  economic  evo- 
lutions of  the  past  and  present  centuries 
are  {' irresistibly  preparing  the  present 
social  order  for  a  radical  change — ^the 
social  revolution;  and  as  it  is  also  his- 
torically true  that  all  radical  changes  in 
the  onward  march  of  civilized  nations 
have  greatly  improved  the  conditions 
not  only  of  the  oppressed  Gentiles,  but 
of  the  Jews  as  well,  therefore,  the  Jews 
ought  rationally  to  expect  to  derive  a 
still  greater  benefit  from  the  impending 
social  change;  and  for  this  very  reason, 
in  this  direction  only  must  they  direct 
their  energy,  because  from  the  emanci- 
pation of  tiie  whole  human  race,  all  its 
parts  will  simultaneously  derive  the 
desired  benefit. 

This  the  Jews  must  conceive,  and 
proceed  to  act  accordingly.  All  their 
•energy  must  be  concentrated  and  utiliased 
jtt  one  vital  point — absolute  freedom. 
And  as  absolute  freedom  cannot  be 
attained  without  economic  liberty,  and 
this,  in  turn,  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
society,  therefore  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Zionism,  even  in  its  broadest  atti- 
tude cannot  relieve  their  lamentable 
situation.  And  our  case  would  indeed 
be  one  to  cause  despair  if  there  were  not 
to-day   two    powerful    currents    in    our 


social  order  that  speedily  drift  to  our 
assistance.  The  more  prominent  of  the 
two  is  the  economic  factor  in  our  modem 
industrial  devdopment,  and  of  no  less 
iipportanjbe  is  its  companion — ^the  intel- 
lal  development  of  the  masses.  The 
of'  these  social  phenomena  is 
marvelous.  Th^  virtually  do 
work.<-*  On  the  one  hand  they  con- 
ie  the  industry  6f  the  worid  in  the 
of  a' few  industrial  autocrats,  and 
le  other  prepare  the  proletariat  of 
'Olid  to  expropriate  the  expropri- 
.  The  individual  ownership  of  the 
of  life  will  soon  become  the  col- 
oif^ership  of  the  collectivity  oper- 
leiiL.  The  workers  of  the  worid 
own  the  world,  and  it  will  be 
[ective  ownership  that  will  for- 
^e  all  causes  of  hatred  and 
fimongst  men. 
^rogres^  of  mankind,  then,  forced 
bv  i{s  economic  evolution  and 
^ylintellect,  reason  and  justice, 
igunate  a  system  of  equal  eco- 
jAcal  and  social  rights  for  aU 
»f  me  human  family,  be  it  Jew 
black  or  white, 
approaching  social  system  is 
"^  throughout  the  civiliased 
lisv^  is  its  name.  Socialism, 
th^]:emedy  for  the  evils  of 
lociety,  4nd  aU  its  parts,  Jews 
^  wiU  limultaneously  benefit  by  it 
SocialiG(m,  ^ich  means  the  collective 
ownership  by  all  the  people,  without 
r^ard  to  faiUi,  race  or  nationality,  of  all 
the  natural  resources  and  all  the  means  of 
production,  transportation  and  exchange, 
will,  when  established,  forever  remove  the 
causes  of  strife  and  hatred  among  men. 
Moreover,  Socialism  in  its  entirety  aims 
at  the  abrogation  of  the  causes  of  indi* 
vidual  as  well  as  social  antagonism  and 
will  inaugurate  in  its  place  perpetual 
peace. on  earth.  Socialism,  then,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  suffering  .Jews  and  for 
mankind  in  general:  it  alone  can  and 
will  solve  the  Jewish  question. 

Saul  Beaumont. 
Cambridge^  Mass. 


VARIOUS  VOTING  SYSTEMS. 


Bt  Robert  Ttbon, 

BmnUry  of  th«  AxMrioan  PtoportioBAl  BopraMntation  LeiCTW. 


GOOD  goyemment  depends  upon 
the  sort  of  men  dected  to  power 
Tlie  sort  of  men  elected  is  mainly  deter^ 
mined  by  the  sort  of  system  which '  is 
used  to  dect  them«  Environment  is 
mU-powerful.  Voting  systems  are  the 
controlling  envinmment  of  the  voter  and 
of  the  candidate.  They  not  only  hefp 
to  determine  whether  the  man  dected  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  per  se,  but  they 
hdp  to  determine  the  influence  under 
wliKJi  he  wiU  act  while  in  office.  A 
representative  is  usually  faithful  |o  ^e 
power  that  €UiuaUy  dects  him,  whether 
that  power  be  a  private  corporation,  a 
tlique^  a  party  organization,  or  the 
people  themsdves.  The  power  that  is 
suppo$ed  to  dect  him  is  altogether 
another  matter.  The  only  power  that 
should  dect  a  representative  is  the 
people.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  To 
make  it  so  an  dectoral  reform  is  needed 
— ^Proportional  Representation. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  artide  is  to  set  out 
briefly  tihe  principal  voting  systems,  in  use 
or  proposed;  showing  iheir  rdation  to 
eadi  other,  whether  proportional,  unpro- 
portional, or  ^betwixt  and  between"; 
widi  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
eadi.    I  b^in  with  a  brief  definition  of 

FULL  PBOPOBTIONAL  BEPBE8ENTATION. 

In  an  dectoral  district  from  which 
several  members  are  dected,  a  quota 
off  voters  can  secure  one  representative 
if  Ae  method  of  dection  is  fully  pro- 
portional. 

A  *' quota"  means  that  number  of 
voters  which  is  sufficient  to  elect  one 
re|»esentative,  no  matter  what  the  other 
dectors  may  do.  For  instance:  in  a 
district  decting  five  members  or  repre- 
sentatives, ea<^  voter  having  one  vote 
only,  any  one-sixth  of  the  voters  with 
one   adcled    can    dect    one    candidate. 


Example:  12,000  electors  vote;  if  2,001 
of  them  vote  for  the  same  candidate  it 
is  impossible  for  five  other  candidates 
to  each  get  2,001  votes;  because  six 
times  2,001  is  12,006,  and  there  are 
only  12,000  votes  cast.  Therefore  any 
candidate  having  2,001  votes  is  dected; 
and  2,001  is  one-sixth  of  12,000  plus 
one. 

Rule. — ^To  find  the  true  quota,  or 
smallest  number  of  votes  that  will  dect 
one  candidate,  divide  the  number  of 
votes  cast  by  one  more  than  the  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  and  add  one  to  the 
quotient. 

Note:  For  the  purposes  of  certain 
voting  systems,  other  methods  of  getting 
a  quota  are  used,  resulting  usually  in  a 
larger  quota  than  the  true  one. 

PARTIAL  PBOPOBTIONAL  BEPBESENTATION. 

This  is  found  in  systems  which  do  not 
permit  of  one  quota  electing  one  repre- 
sentative, but  require  two  or  more 
quotas  to  vote  together  in  order  to  elect 
sometime  one  member  only,  sometimes 
two  or  more. 

Definitions  of  specific  systems  follow. 

1.  The  Single-Member  District. — ^An 
dectoral  district  from  which  only  one 
member  is  elected,  each  dector  having 
only  one  vote. 

Present  system :  Unproportional,  defec- 
tive and  objectionable. 

2.  The  MuUipU  District  With  Block 
Vote. — ^An  dectoral  district  from  which 
more  than  one  member  is  dected,  each 
voter  having  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  dected. 

Present  system :  Unproportional,  defec- 
tive and  a  little  more  objectionable  than 
the  Single-Member  District  for  political 
dections. 

3.  The  Limited  Vote  (Ordinary  Form). 
— ^In  an   dectoral   dbtrict  from   whidi 
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several  members  are  elected  (hereafter 
called  "a  multiple  district'*)  each  voter 
has  fewer  than  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected,  but  not 
fewer  than  half.  In  a  ten-member  dis- 
trict the  voter  would  be  given  six  or 
seven  votes. 

A  defective  system.  Too  rigid  and 
inelastic,  somewhat  erratic  in  results, 
and  invites  sinister  organization.  Is  only 
proportional  to  the  extent  that  it  gives 
one  minority  party  a  chance  to  put  in 
representatives. 

4.  The  Limited  Vote  (Special  Form). — 
If  the  limitation  of  votes  is  carried  far 
enough  it  gives  a  fair  measure  of  partial 
proportional  representation.  If  in  a  five- 
member  district  each  elector  is  only 
allowed  two  votes,  the  result  is  that  one- 
third  of  the  voters,  with  two  added, 
can  elect  two  representatives.  Example: 
12,000  electors  vote,  each  with  two  votes, 
and  24,000  votes  are  cast;  4,002  of  the 
voters  unite  their  8,004  votes  on  the 
same  two  men,  giving  them  4,002  votes 
each.  It  is  impossible  for  the  remaining 
7,998  voters,  with  their  15,996  votes,  to 
elect  more  than  three  additional  can- 
didates; because  if  two  more  candi- 
dates are  elected  by  the  least  number 
that  can  elect  them,  namely,  8,004 
votes,  there  are  only  7,992  votes  left, 
not  enough  to  put  any  two  candidates 
above  or  on  a  par  with  the  other  four. 

Althou^  somewhat  inelastic  and  uncer- 
tain in  operation,  this  plan  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  other  form  of  the 
Limited  Vote,  if  it  is  arranged  so  that  at 
least  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
voters,  acting  independently  together, 
can  secure  their  proportional  share  of 
representation.  The  plan  might  be  con- 
fined to  giving  two  votes,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  district,  and  be 
called  The  Double  Vote. 

5.  Cumulative  Voting. — ^In  a  multiple 
electoral  district,  each  voter  has  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled, 
with  the  power  to  cumulate  them  all 
on  one  candidate  or  to  give  each  of  them 
to  a  different  candidate,  or  to  distribute 


them    amongst    several    candidates    in 
any  proportion  he  pleases. 

This  is  a  compromise  between  the 
proportional  Single  Vote  and  the  unpro- 
portional Block  Vote:  giving  the  voter 
the  option  to  adopt  either  or  any  medium 
between  the  two.  If  in  a  five-member 
district,  for  example,  every  voter  were  to 
concentrate  all  his  five  votes  upon  some 
one  candidate,  the  result  would  be  just 
the  same  as  if  each  voter  had  one  vote 
only;  and  so  with  any  other  multiple 
district.  In  a  six-member  district,  if 
every  voter  voted  in  blocks  of  three 
votes  for  two  candidates  only  the  result 
would  be  just  the  same  as  if  each  voter 
had  two  votes  only. 

This  suggests  Uie  idea  that  no  elector 
can  really  have  more  than  one  vote,  so 
long  as  each  one  is  given  the  same 
voting  power;  and  that  the  multiple 
vote  is  simply  compelling  the  voter  to 
divide  his  one  vote  into  as  many  frac- 
tions as  there  are  members  to  be  elected, 
and  penalizing  him  by  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  fractions  if  he  does  not  vote  for 
the  full  number.  Similarly  with  the 
Limited  Vote.  The  Cumulative  Vote 
gives  the  voter  the  option  of  clipping  his 
vote  into  fractions  or  not,  as  he  pleases* 

The  Cumulative  Vote  is  an  objection- 
able compromise.  It  results  sometimes 
in  many  wasted  votes;  is  not  always 
proportional;  and  has  no  merits  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  simple  Untrans- 
ferable Single  Vote  used  in  a  similar 
district,  besides  being  cumbersome  for 
the  election  officials. 

6.  The  Cleveland  System  (Preponder- 
ance of  Choice). — ^This  plan  was 
explained  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  Tuckerman  as  being  in  use  in  some 
organizations  in  Cleveland. 

In  a  multiple  district,  each  voter 
marks  his  ballot  for  a  first  choice,  a 
second  and  third  choice,  etc.,  down  to  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled ;  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  being  used.  In  counting 
the  votes,  a  specific  number  of  "points" 
is  credited  to  the  candidate  on  each 
choice.    In  a  five-member  district  a  first 
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dioice  c<Nints  five  points,  a  second 
choice  four  points,  a  third  choice  three 
points,  a  fourth  choice  two  points,  and 
a  fifth  choice  one  point.  The  five 
candidates  getting  the  greatest  number 
of  points  are  elected. 

The  Cleveland  System  is  simply  the 
Block  Vote  a  little  ameliorated  by 
lessening  in  a  descending  ratio  the  power 
of  each  vote — or  of  each  fraction  of  a 
vote,  whichever  way  you  like  to  take  it. 
Ilere  is  a  small  proportional  element  in 
it,  but  the  counting  is  tedious  and 
cumbersome.  The  ordinary  Limited 
Vote  is  a  better  system. 

The  Qeveland  plan  might  be  simpli- 
fied and  improved  by  limiting  the  votes, 
thus:  In  a  district  or  meeting  electing 
five  representatives  or  fewer,  let  each 
voter  maik  a  first  and  second  choice: 
the  fifst  choice  to  count  two  points  and 
die  second  choice  to  count  one.  In 
effect  fliis  b  giving  two  votes  to  one 
camfidate  and  one  vote  to  another;  or, 
two-diirds  of  your  vote  to  one  candidate 
afid  ooe-tiiird  to  another,  according  to 
die  way  in  whidi  you  look  at  it.  In 
districts  or  meetings  electing  six  or 
mofe  representatives,  there  might  be 
three  choices,  counting  three,  two,  and 
one  points  respectivdy. 

7.  The  Free  List  With  MuUipU  or 
Block  Voie, — This  is  the  plan  used  in 
several  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  a 
district  decting  several  members,  the 
candidates  of  each  party  appear  on  the 
official  ballot  in  separate  liste,  and  each 
elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates 
as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled.  When 
the  votes  are  counted,  a  quota  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
eadi  party  is  divided  in  turn  by  the 
quota,  thus  showing  the  proportionate 
number  of  seats  to  which  each  party  is 
entitled.  These  seats  are  usually  filled 
by  diose  candidates  of  each  party  who 
receive  the  hi^est  number  of  votes. 
There  are  many  variations  in  detail. 

The  Fiee  List  with  Multiple  Vote 
gives  Proportional  Representation  as 
between    parties,   but   not   as    between 


members  of  the  same  party.  It  is 
therefore  defective.  It  puts  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  party  organi- 
zation, and  restricts  the  free  choice  of 
the  voter. 

8.  Other  Forms  of  the  Free  Liet^  and 
Qtiota  Methods. — ^The  Free  List  may  be 
varied  by  using  the  following  forms, 
amongst  others: 

(a)  The  voter  may  or  may  not  cast  a 
party  vote  at  the  head  of  a  list,  as  well 
as  or  instead  of  individual  votes. 

(b)  The  Cumulative  Vote  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  Block  Vote. 

(c)  Or  various  forms  of  the  Limited 
Vote  may  be  used.  In  France  it  has 
been  proposed  to  give  two  votes  where 
the  number  of  seats  is  not  more  than 
six,  and  three  votes  where  it  is  from 
seven  to  ten,  and  so  on. 

(d)  Each  dector  may  have  one  vote 
only,  as  in  Belgium.  This  usually  ia 
fully  proportional,  and  it  will  be  more 
fully  described.  To  this  plan  the  proxy 
feature  may  be  added;  that  is,  eadi 
dected  representative  may  cast  on  a 
division  as  many  votes  as  he  received  at 
his  election,  in  the  manner  later  referred 
to,  preferably  without  the  coupon  arrange- 
ment. 

As  to  obtaining  a  quota  in  List  sys- 
tems, the  principal  methods  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Divide  the  total  number  of  votes 
by  the  number  of  members  required. 
The  quotient  is  the  dectoral  divisor. 
Then,  if  the  required  number  of  mem- 
bers is  not  got  on  full  quotas,  the  party 
or  parties  having  the  largest  **  remainder'* 
or  ''remainders,'*  after  the  division,  get 
the  additional  member  or  members. 

(2)  Divide  the  total  number  of  votes 
by  one  more  than  the  number  of  members 
required,  and  add  one  to  the  quotient, 
which  is  then  the  electoral  divisor. 
Fill  up  unfilled  seats  by  means  of 
"remainders,"  as  above  indicated. 

.  (3)  Use  the  celebrated  and  complicated 
d'  Hondt  method,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Belgian  Electoral  Act  as  follows: 
"The   head    office   divides   successivdy 
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by  1,  2»  S,  4,  5^etc.,  the  dectoral  total 
of  each  of  the  lists,  and  arranges  the 
quotients  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
up  to  the  amount  of  a  total  number  of 
quotients  equal  to  that  of  members  to 
be  elected.  The  last  quotient  serves  as 
the  electoral  divisor.  The  division  of 
seats  amongst  lists  is  effected  by  assign- 
ing to  each  of  them  as  many  as  its  elec- 
toral total  comprises  of  times  the  divisor.'' 
(4)  Exclude  from  the  apportionment 
any  party  whose  vote  does  not  reach  a  cer- 
tain defined  percentage  of  the  total  vote 
cast,  thus  preventing  a  small  party  from 
getting  one  seat  by  means  of  a  **  remain- 
der" when  it  had  not  a  quota  at  all.  For 
instance,  when  ten  are  to  be  elected,  a 
party  must  get  nine  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate vote  in  order  to  be  "in  the  count." 
This  is  a  proposal  of  Professor  Commons'. 

9.  The  Single  Untransferable  Vote. 
In  a  multiple  electoral  district  each  elec- 
tor has  one  vote  only,  and  the  required 
number  of  seats  is  filled  by  the  candidates 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Used 
in  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  Japan. 

Thb  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  systems  of 
Proportional  Representation,  and  is  the 
one  that  gives  the  least  work  to  the  election 
officers.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  a 
veiy  popular  man  may  draw  to  himself  so 
many  votes  from  an  associate  of  the  same 
party  as  to  allow  the  candidate  of  another 
party  to  get  in  the  placeof  thelatter,  besides 
wasting  a  great  many  votes.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  does  not  happen,  the  system  is 
fully  proportional.  By  reason  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  diverse  interests  are  rep- 
resented, the  elector  who  votes  for  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  finds  usually 
amongst  those  elected  one  who  comes  near 
enough  to  his  own  views. 

10.  The  Single  Transferable  Vote. — 
This  title  embraces  a  number  of  systems 
which  incorporate  different  methods  of 
direct  or  indirect  transfer  of  votes  from 
candidates  obtaining  more  than  a  quota 
and  from  those  without  enough  votes  to  be 
elected.  Waste  of  votes  is  thus  prevented, 
and  an  almost  mathematically  exact  result 
k  got.    Specific  descriptions  follow. 


1 1 .  The  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  System. 

In  a  multiple  electoral  district  each  elec- 
tor has  only  one  vote  which  finally  counts, 
but  he  marks  several  candidates  in  theoider 
of  his  choice  with  the  figures  1, 2, 8, 4,  etc., 
with  the  object  that  if  the  candidate  of  his 
first  choice  does  not  need  or  cannot  use  hb 
vote,  some  other  candidate  may. 

The  first  operation  of  counting  the  votes 
deals  with  the  first-choice  votes  only,  and 
an  electoral  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing 
their  total,  either  by  the  number  of  seats  to 
be  filled,  or  by  the  number  of  seats  plus 
one,  with  one  added  to  the  quotient,  as 
already  referred  to.  The  latter  fa  prefer- 
able, because  it  gives  a  candidate  no  more 
votes  than  are  necessaiy  to  elect  him. 

If  any  candidate  has  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  quota,  the  surplus  fa  dfatributed 
by  a  method  based  on  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent choices;  sometimes  by  chance, 
sometimes  mathematically.  All  surpluses 
having  been  dfatributed,  the  candidates 
having  the  lowest  number  of  votes  are  suc- 
cessively eliminated,  and  their  votes  dfa- 
tributed according  to  the  second  and  other 
choices,  until  the  required  number  fa 
elected. 

The  Hare  system  fa  the  only  one  advo- 
cated in  England  and  Australia,  and  has 
been  well  tested  in  Parliamentaiy  elections 
in  Tasmania.    The  objections  to  it  are : 

(1)  It  cannot  be  used  with  an  automatic 
voting  machine  instead  of  with  ballots. 

(2)  It  demands  particular  care,  intelli- 
gence and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
tion officers. 

(3)  When  a  large  number  of  voters  are 
Illiterate,  or  have  not  entire  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  the  election  officials,  the  man- 
ipulation and  apparent  juggling  with  the 
ballots  may  cause  suspicion  and  dissatfa- 
faction. 

(4)  The  ballots  must  all  be  taken  to  one 
central  place  to  be  counted. 

The  Hare-Spence  system  gives  admir- 
able results,  and  fa  theoretically  an  almost 
perfect  plan. 

12.  The  Gove  System. — ^In  a  multiple 
electoral  dfatrict  each  candidate,  after 
nomination  and  before  dection,  publishes 
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or  may  puUish  a  preferential  list  of  those 
to  whom  he  desires  that  the  Election  Board 
shall  transfer  hb  surfdus,  if  any,  over  and 
above  the  quota,  or  all  his  votes  if  he  has 
not  enou^  to  deet  him.  He  may  bracket 
as  equal  such  candidates  as  he  does  not 
desire  to  prefer  one  above  another. 

Each  voter  casts  one  vote  only.  The 
decticm  officers  count  the  votes,  obtain  a 
quota  as  heretofore  indicated,  and  transfer 
surplus  votes  and  ine£Fective  votes  on  the 
basis  of  the  candidates*  lists. 

This  is  a  simple  and  practical  system, 
giving  abscdutdy  proportional  results,  and 
one  which  can  be  used  with  an  automatic 
voting  machine,  making  fraud  difficult  or 
impossible. 

The  objection  that  the  voter  and  not  the 
candidate  should  decide  the  transfer  of 
votes  is  answered  thus:  The  voter 
knows  the  candidates'  lists  beforehand. 
Transfers  often  do  not  affect  the  result  of  a 
an  dectiixi  in  any  way. 

An  objection  of  more  weight  appears  to 
be  that  candidates  might  fed  it  an  invid- 
ious task  to  make  preferential  lists.  The 
answer  is  that  this  would  be  largdy  a 
matter  of  mutual  arrangement  and  con- 
sultatioD. 

18.  The  Proxy  System. — ^In  a  multijde 
district  each  dector  has  a  single  vote.  At 
die  time  of  recdving  his  ballot  he  receives 
abo  a  set  of  transfer  coupons,  aU  num- 
bered alike  with  his  voting  number,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  dection  officers.  The 
votes  are  counted  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
hij^est  candidates  being  dected.  If  a 
voter  finds  that  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
voted  is  not  dected,  he,  without  revealing 
his  identity,  mails  to  the  proper  officer  one 
of  his  numbered  coupons,  requesting  that 
his  vote  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  dected 
candidates  whom  he  names.  Each 
candidate  is  entitled  to  cast  on  a  division 
in  Legislature  or  CouncQ  as  many  votes  as 
were  cast  for  him  on  his  dection  and  have 
been  subsequently  transferred  to  him. 
Any  voter  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of 
his  representative  may  take  his  vote  away 
from  that  representative  and  give  it  to 
anodier  idio  suits  him  better,  merdy  by 
maHiag  a  coupon 


A  simple  system,  with  great  merit,  and 
one  that  would  appeal  strongly  to  popular 
imagination.  It  does  not  quite  me^  the 
objection  of  a  popular  candidate  taking 
votes  unwittingly  from  an  associate, 
because  the  influence  and  personality  of  a 
member  count.  Votes  on  a  division  are 
not  the  only  thing.  But  the  Pro^  system 
does  prevent  waste  of  votes,  and  it  gives 
the  voters  great  control  of  thdr  elected 
representatives. 

14.  The  Free  List  with  Single  Vote — 
In  a  multiple  district  the  candidates  of 
each  party  are  printed  in  lists  on  the  offic- 
ial ballot,  and  each  voter  has  only  one  vote. 
Preferably  he  must  give  that  vote  to  an 
individual  candidate  and  not  put  it  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

When  the  votes  are  counted,  a  quota  is 
obtained  in  one  of  the  ways  already  indi- 
cated. The  totals  of  the  lists  are  in  turn 
divided  by  the  quota,  and  the  successful 
candidates  are  those  receiving  the  hi^est 
votes  on  their  respective  lists,  according  to 
the  number  of  seats  each  list  gets. 

This,  with  slight  variations,  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Belgium  since  1900.  It  is  an  excellent 
and  simple  system,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
an  automatic  voting  machine. 

The  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  use 
of  the  Single  Untransferable  vote  as 
already  mentioned,  is  removed  as  between 
parties,  and  can  only  occur  as  between 
members  of  the  same  party.  By  adding 
the  proxy  feature  the  difficulty  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

15.  The  Absolute  Majority  Methods. 
— I  have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  dection  of 
representatives.  When  a  single  executive 
officer  has  to  be  dected,  such  as  a  Grov- 
emor  or  a  Mayor,  he  can  and  should  be 
elected  by  a  system  which  will  ensure  an 
absolute  majority  at  one  balloting,  no 
matter  how  many  candidates  are  in  the 
field. 

Either  the  Hare  or  the  Grove  plan  can  be 
modified  so  as  to  do  this.  No  quota  is 
used,  and  there  are  no  surpluses  to  deal 
with ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  process 
in  each  case  is  practically  as  already 
described.    If  no  candidate  gets  a"  dear 
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majority  on  the  count  of  first-choice  votes, 
the  one  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes  is 
eliminated  and  his  votes  transferred  in  the 
way  already  indicated.  This  process  is 
continued  until  some  one  gets  a  majority 
or  until  only  two  candidates  remain;  one 
or  the  other  of  whom  must  have  the  major- 
ity, because  all  the  votes  will  have  been 
concentrated  on  them  by  transfer. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  forgoing 
systems  may  be  found  in  past  issues  of  the 
Proportional  Representakon  Review^  in 
reprints  of  articles  published  in  The 
Arena,*  in  the  book  of  Professor  Com- 
mons, and  in  other  publications. 


To  derive  the  full  advantages  of  Propor- 
tional Representation  not  less  than  five 
membos  should  be  elected  from  a  district, 
and  a  larger  number  is  much  better.  Of 
course,  where  circumstances  absolutely 
limit  the  size  of  a  district,  better  results  are 
derived  from  the  use  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation, even  in  a  small  district,  than 
could  be  got  by  using  an  unproportional 
plan. 

Much  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
reform  in  widely-separated  countries,  and 
the  outlook  for  pureed  politics  is  encour- 
aging and  hopeful.      Robebt  Ttbon. 

Toronto^  Canada. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARBITRATION, 


Bt  F.  Milton  Wiujb. 


THE  IDEA  underlying  arbitration  is 
generally  ccMisidered  to  be:  the 
effort  to  restore  hann<Hiy  by  the  estaUish- 
mentofacommonground  on  which  thecon- 
testants  may  proceed  with  their  activities 
without  jostling  one  another,  this  common 
ground  being  but  a  compromise  acceded 
to  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  without 
special  reference  to  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

Such  measures  as  those  wherein  the 
truth  is  not  revealed  and  sustained,  we 
venture  to  assert,  are  but  palliatives  and 
hence  temporary  in  nature. 

An  arbitrator  is  a  judge.  His  function 
is,  to  extract  and  isolate  the  truth  from  the 
mass  of  evidence.  His  duty  is  to  lay  aside 
all  prejudice,  all  promptings  of  emotion, 
aU  self-interest,  and  decide  solely  in  the 
light  of  intellect,  being  careful  to  base  his 
judgment  not  upon  legal  grounds  alone, 
but  upon  considerations  of  equity  and,  in 
some  cases,  temperament  as  well. 

Mere  compromise  can  never  be  final. 
The  arbitrator,  be  he  an  individual  or  a 
collection  of  individuals,  should  be  sus- 
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tained  in  an  absdute  and  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  decide  soldy  in  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  truth  or  of  an 
has  the  truth  for  its  goal. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  conditicHis  sur- 
rounding M  contestants,  whether  individ- 
uals, vduntaiy  organizations,  nations,  or 
races.  AU  are  inmiersed  in  a  mental 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  themsdves.  This 
atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, is  made  up  of  the  results  of  tem- 
peramental peculiarities,  of  prejudices  due 
to  provincial  or  national  traditions,  of 
thought-channels  dug  by  forceful  individ- 
uals, indeed  of  biases  of  all  sorts  arising 
from  a  common  history,  common  inter- 
ests, common  thoughts  and  common  feel- 
ii^  and  desires;  and,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  is  made  up  of  similar  ten- 
dencies due  to  environment,  predisposi- 
tion, their  own  thinking  and  self-interest. 
Through  thb  mental  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding each  does  each  look  as  through  a 
colored  glass  (each  except  theadvanced  few 
who  can  rise  and  look  through  the  dear, 
crystalline  atihosphere  of  Reason),  and, 
so  far  as  he  alone  is  concerned,  rightfy  does 
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one  say  that  the  propositioii  is  thus,  and 
another  that  it  is  something  dse»  whereasa 
dispassionate  observer  readQy  perceives  it 
to  be  ndther  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Many  are  the  moral  accusations  in- 
spired»  many  the  antipathies  aroused, 
many  the  quarrds  engendered  by  igno- 
rance of  this  fact  that  we  look  out  upon 
things  throu^  different  media  and  conse- 
quently see  them  differently.  Were 
nations  to  recognize  this  so  fruitful  source 
of  disputes,  war  would  presently  cease,  for 
it  would  be  perceived  that  in  a  matter  of 
contention  the  disinterested  arbitrator 
alone  can  arrive  at  a  point  nearest  the 
truth. 

Proceeding  now  to  formulate  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration,  we  venture  to  dis[day 
themasfdlows: 

1.  The  recognition  of  a  common  Rea- 
son in  which  all  humanity  participates. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that, 
aside  from  his  selfish  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  each  contestant  is  affected 
by  a  mentol  atmosphere  peculiar  to  him- 
sdf,  so  that  his  apprdiension  of  facts  and 
their  rdations  is  different  from  that  of 
anotfier,  and  hence  the  decisions  of  his 
reason  are  likdy  not  only  to  be  adverse  to 
tfiose  of  his  opponent,  but  also  uninten- 
tionally to  swerve  from  the  truth. 

S.  A  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
contestants  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  or  at  least  to  endeavor  to  readi 


to  the  standpoint  of  Reason  on  which  the 
decision  is  intended  to  be  based,  and,  if  it 
be  obviously  wrong,  to  confute  it  and 
demand  a  new  arbitration  in  virtue  of  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  case;  the  con- 
testants to  assume  the  attitude  of  seeking 
the  truth,  no  matter  whither  it  leads. 

4.  As  a  practical  measure,  in  the  case 
of  international  arbitration,  the  cession  to 
the  international  board  of  arbitration  of 
such  a  portion  of  the  armament  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  represented  in  the  board  as 
will  produce  a  preponderance  of  force 
against  which  no  probable  combination  of 
nations  can  successfully  strive;  for  such  is 
the  moral  status  of  national  entities  that  it 
b  probable  that,  for  a  considerable  period 
to  come,  the ''  big  stick"  must  accompany 
even  the  just  decree. 

5.  The  idea  underiying  true  arbitra- 
tion to  be,  the  restoration  of  harmony  by 
diciting  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  dispute 
and  so  presenting  it  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that,  by  virtue  of  the  common 
Reason  in  which  they  participate,  th^  will 
perceive  it  to  be  the  truth  and  realize  that 
no  infraction  of  it  can  be  tolerated  in  the 
network  of  law  in  which  all  things  are  so 
woven  that  any  breach  must  not  only 
eventually  injure  the  delinquent  but  some 
who  are  innocent  as  well. 

F.  MimoN  WiLLiB. 
San  Francisco  f  Calif. 
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HAT  do  we  mean  by  civilization  ? 
**  Sci^Ke  declares  that  the  true 
testi  of  civilization — on  the  material  side 
at  least — are:  (1)  The  degree  to  which  the 
the  powers  of  Nature  are  made  conducive 
to  toe  wdl-being  of  man;  and  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  man  has  learned  to  con- 
fonn  to  the  laws  of  Nature." 


The  degree  to  which  the  powers  of 
Nature  are  made  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  man  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  profession  has 
learned  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
should  determine  the  extent  of  profes- 
sional civilization.  At  the  banning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  profession  bled. 


w 
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blistered  and  physicked  their  patieiit9  with 
the  idea  of  kflling  the  disease.  They  de- 
prived them  of  air  and  water  lest  these 
elements  should  feed  the  disease.  Their 
plan  of  treatment  originated  in  the  idea 
that  disease,  like  sin — the  result  of  vio- 
lated law — came  to  us  through  inherit- 
ance from  old  Adam,  and  was  natural, 
while  health  was  abnonnal  and  acquired. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  how  naturally  Jen- 
ner's  system  of  vaccination  was  bom  from 
such  a  recognition  of  disease.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  offal  and  the 
products  of  disease  were  then  thou^t  less 
likely  to  feed  disease  than  air  and  water. 
The  uncivilized  to  this  day  depend  upon 
such  a  Materia  Medica.  If  the  question 
were  put  to  the  medical  professiona  to-day 
Whidi  b  natural,  health  or  disease  ?  prob- 
ably those  who  have  not  specially  thought 
upon  the  subject  would  say  both  are  nat- 
ural. Yet  that  is  as  impossible  as  ^the 
worship  of  God  and  Manunon."  The 
question  is  vital  to  our  inquiry,  for  how 
can  the  profession  work  in  harmony  with 
Nature  without  knowing  her  ways  ? 

From  our  standpoint  those  tiymg  to  kill 
the  disease,  believing  it  natural,  killed 
their  patients  more  frequently  than  the 
disease. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  pass 
throu^  contagion  and  life  widiout  having 
any  disease  whatever,  and  that  germs  of 
disease — ^like  every  living  thing — ^must 
find  something  to  feed  upon  or  they  perish, 
proves  that  health  is  natural  and  disease 
acquired.  In  applying  the  scientific  test 
of  civilization  to  die  medical  profession  it 
is  pertinent  to  compare  professional 
methods  with  those  of  Nature.  Nature 
secures  freedom  from  disease  to  those  who 
live  carefully  and  obey  her  laws,  by  throw- 
ing off  impurities  from  the  body  through 
its  emunctories.  The  skin,  with  its  net- 
work of  nerves  so  exquisitely  interwoven 
that  a  needle-point  cannot  penetrate  with- 
out pain,  and  its  millions  of  pores  throu^ 
which  insensibleperspirationand  unknown 
impurities  pass,  constitute  her  armor  of 
protection.  Thus  Nature  throws  out 
from  the  body  the  impure  dements  upon 


which  the  genns  of  disease  feed,  prevent- 
ing disease  and  aiding  restoration.  How 
does  the  profession  proceed  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  ?  While  apparently  th^ 
bdieve  that  health  is  a  natural  condition  of 
man,  as  evidenced  by  their  well-directed 
efforts  to  destroy  all  external,  disease- 
breeding  filth,  they  utteriy  ignore  Nature's 
plan  of  throwing  off  impurities,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  Jennerian  system  of 
inserting  an  unnatural  Ijrmph — die  prod- 
uct of  diseased  animal  tissue — under  the 
skin  of  all  wdl  people,  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions. They  declare  that  breaking  the 
skin  is  one  of  the  most  perilous  incidents 
of  life  and  that  th^  should  be  called  at 
once  to  prevent  blood-poisoning;  but 
when  they  insert  the  product  of  blood- 
poison  in  the  broken  slan  it  obliterates  or 
eliminates  the  impurities  upon  which  the 
germs  of  smallpox  live  and  is  not  danger- 
ous to  the  system. 

This  b  up-to-date  medical  science,  that 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  eveiy  db- 
ease  shall  have  its  special  Ijrmph,  that  shall 

Erove  as  profitable  and  productive  of  ill- 
ealth  as  vaccination  has  been.  If  the 
scientific  definition  of  civilization  b  cor- 
rect, the  medical  profession  b  more  Jen- 
nerized  than  civilized. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  declaration  of 
science  applies  to  other  phases  of  natural 
science.  Through  ascertaining  the  laws 
that  govern  electricity  and  woridng  in  har- 
mony with  them,  we  are  now  able  to  con- 
trol and  use  it  in  various  ways  in  the  serv- 
ice of  man,  and  so  far  as  its  use  b  con- 
cerned, we  are,  according  to  science,  a 
civilized  nation. 

Who  knows  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  the  medical  profession  had 
become  as  famQiar  with  the  laws  of  life 
and  Nature's  methods  of  preserving  and 
restoring  health,  as  scientbts  have  with  the 
laws  of  electricity?  Vlhat  would  have 
been  the  result  if  man  had  always  been  a 
thinking  animal  ?  Let  us  try  the  kinder- 
garten method  of  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  upon  the  human  oigan- 
bm  and  the  unchangeable  laws  resulting 
therefrom.    When  the  dbdples  of  Jenner 
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tdttilie  tenderness  of  the  skill  and  saw  how 
H  became  thiiJcer  and  less  sensitive  from 
Ihe  use  of  tools  and  irritation  upon  hands 
and  feet;  if  th^  had  discerned  the  law 
tfiat  Nature  thus  protected  the  organbm 
against  irritation,  external  and  internal, 
what  an  amount  of  ^  proud  flesh"  would 
have  been  avoided;  bleeding  and  physick- 
ing would  have  given  place  to  milder  meas- 
ures, and  the  use  of  water  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  irritating  lotions. 
When  they  saw  that  milk-maids  and 
otibeis  exposed  to  smallpox  did  not  have 
tiie  disease,  had  they  recognized  the  fact 
diat  health  was  natural  (not  disease),  that 
outdoor  exercise  and  careful  living  pro- 
tected people,  what  a  blessing  it  would 
have  been  to  mankind. 

When  they  saw  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox upon  the  body  and  noted  that  it  came 
tiiere,  like  perspiration,  out  through  the 
pores  from  within,  had  they  realized  that 
it  was  Nature's  effort  to  cleanse  and  purify 
tile  system,  and  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  was  greater  or  less  according  to 
what  it  had  to  feed  upon,  would  they  have 
added  ** fiid  to  put  out  the  fiie''  ? 

Evidently  a  profession  that  believes 
tfiat  disease  is  man's  natural  condition  and 
acts  accordin^y,  is  not  civilized. 

Science  does  rud  recognize  civilization 
as  a  matter  of  statistics;  it  bases  it  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the 
adapting  of  them  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
Tlie  strongest  points  of  the  medical  armor 
are  their  meories  and  statistics  and  wkly 
up(m  these  are  based  the  vaccination  laws 
of  America.  Theories  and  statistics  are 
as  fOTeign  to  the  evidence  of  civilization  as 
tile  use  of  lym{^  and  antitoxines  is  to 
being  in  harmony  with  Nature's  methods 
of  securing  the  same  results. 

Tlie  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the 
regular  profession  for  over  forty  years,  but 
be  it  said  to  tiieir  intdlectual  credit,  he  has 
never  read  a  medical  paper  even  attempt- 
ing to  justify  tile  use  of  any  sort  of  lymph 
by  a  ounparison  witii  Nature's  methods 
to  tile  same  end.  ^Cooked"  statistics 
always  seem  to  take  the  jdace  of  reason 
and  comparison  witii  Nature  and  her 


Several  years  ago  a  physician,  driven 
from  practice  by  an  incident,  so  unac- 
countable as  to  be  providential,  chanced 
to  notice  that  in  using  anesthetics  the 
breath  of  the  patient  impinged  directiy 
upon  the  anesUietic,  and,  knowing  that 
the  warm  breath  of  the  patient  must 
expand  such  a  volatile  fluid,  he  found  out 
that  it  created  an  expansive  force  of  over 
two  atmospheres,  fiUed  the  room  with  its 
odor  and  deprived  the  patient  of  air. 

Though  anesthetics  had  been  used  in 
this  way  for  about  fifty  years,  not  a  word 
had  been  written  concerning  such  a  result* 
He  constructed  an  instrument  to  utflize 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  normally  dflute 
the  anesthetic  and  give  the  patient  the 
same  amount  of  air  he  had  the  ability  to 
use  normally.  Anesthetics  thus  used  are 
equally  as  dangerous  as  natural  sleep  and 
are  as  likely  to  be  followed  with  a  good 
appetite  and  digestion. 

The  civilized  that  tried  it,  used  it; 
others  laid  it  aside,  as  the  patient  looked 
natural  and  eyes  responded  to  the  lig^t, 
which  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing. They  were  not  enou^  civilized 
to  know  that  when  people  are  breathing 
a  normal  amount  of  air,  they  look  natural 
in  the  face  and  eyes.  If  physicians 
were  as  fully  civilized  as  they  are  Jenner- 
ized, — ^that  is,  were  as  close  followers  of 
Nature's  methods  as  they  are  of  Jenner's 
methods, — they  would  not  be  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  Uie  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  nose  any  more  than  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels;  not  seeking  to 
cauterize  a  diseased  membrane,  but  to 
keep  it  clean  and  give  Nature  a  chance 
to  restore;  not  endeavoring  to  harass 
but  to  assist  the  only  restorative  power 
known  to  man;  then,  common  sense 
would  take  the  place  of  surgeiy  in  the 
breatiiing  channel. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  pro- 
found subject  that  ever  engrossed  the 
thou^t  of  man,  is  hb  relation  to  the 
worid  in  which  he  lives,  moves  and  has 
his  being.  True  greatness  in  man  is 
always  characterized  by  a  profound 
sympathy  for  his  fdlow-men.  Profes- 
sional erudition  based  upon  the  tiieoriea 
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and  practice  of .  the  Jennerian  system, 
can  never  raise  the  profession  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  That  an  educated 
profession,  whose  only  claim  to  use- 
fulness is  its  assumed  and  presumed 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
the  laws  of  Nature,  should  adopt  meas- 
ures of  prevention  and  restoration  from 
disease,  entirdy  out  of  harmony  with 
those  of  Nature,  is  the  most  stupendous 


blunder  of  the  century.  The  growth  of 
the  mind-healers  would  not  be  so  mar- 
velous, had  not  the  Jennerian  idea 
prepared  the  way  for  such  a  stampede. 

U  reason  and  common  sense  are  not 
''a  delusion  and  a  snare,'*  let  us  use 
them  as  a  guide,  ere  we  have  no  clientage. 


William  B.  Hidden. 


Boston^  Mass. 
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Bt  Boi;roN  Hall. 


*  W/  HY,  rr  'S  not  so  very  hot," 
W       I  said. 

^But  it  *s  the  nights,  sir,"  she  said, 
^  there  's  no  sleeping  in  the  tenements 
such  nights  as  these, — it  's  sitting  up 
all  night  with  a  fan  in  your  hand  and 
listening  to  the  coughing  and  the  crying 
of  the  aiQdren  all  around." 

^I  know  that  's  awful,"  I  said. 

^  Awful  and  nothing  for  it — the  land- 
lord gets  it  all,"  she  went  on,  ''the 
rooms  so  small  and  such  a  rent;  it  is  n't 
right,  sir,  it  is  n't  right." 

**Wdl,  of  course  it  is  ji*t  right,"  I 
said,  ''and  if  the  poor  would  vote  to 
tax  the  value  of  the  land,  so  that  th^ 
speculators  could  n*t  keep  the  land  from 
those  that  need  it,  they  would  n't  be 
packed  in  like  cattle  as  they  are  now. 
Only  one  man  in  every  nine  is  a  land- 
lord, so  the  remedy  is  in  your  own 
hands." 

"And  how  would  that  be  helping, 
sir?"  said  she. 

"Why,  if  only  the  land  were  taxed, 
it  would  make  building  cheaper  and 
the  people  could  build  fiats  and  homes 
for  themselves.  The  only  tax  would 
be  on  the  land  itself,  not  on  what  is 
built  on  it.  It  would  not  pay  a  man 
then  to  hold  land  idle,  or  even  with  a 


poor  building  on  it,  for  he  would  have 
to  pay  just  as  mudi  as  if  a  fine  house 
was  there.  It  's  the  same  as  if  a  man 
takes  a  room  in  a  hotel  and  gets  the  k^ 
and  goes  away;  he  has  to  pay  as  mudb 
for  it  as  if  he  occupied  the  room  and 
lived  in  it.  In  that  way  we  can  drive 
out  the  dog  in  the  manger  that  is  holding 
from  you  what  he  will  not  use  himself." 

"And  what  could  the  likes  of  us  do 
with  the  land  ?" 

"  Sure  it  's  on  the  land  we  live  and  all 
we  get  and  use  comes  out  of  the  land. 
There  is  plenty  of  land,  enough  in  one 
of  the  states  alone  to  put  uxe  whole 
worid  into.  We  must  knock  down  the 
fence  that  shuts  the  people  out,  and 
open  up  the  Land,  to  the  Laborers  who 
wm  put  up  buildings  enough,  and 
good  enough,  for  everybody  in  The 
Town." 

"  Well,  if  they  could  do  that,  it  would 
be  fine,"  she  said,  "but,  sure,  the  poor 
has  to  vote  the  way  they  *re  told--^e 
men  b  n't  sure  of  their  jobs  and  they 
have  to  be  in  with  the  boss.  They  talk 
about  this  being  a  free  land — ^there  's 
little  freedom  for  them  that  owns  no 
hmd." 

BouroN  Hall. 

New  York  City. 
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Bt  WlLMATn  POBTEE  COGKXBKLL. 


Blened  k  he  idio  hat  fomid  hit  wofk*  lel 
DO  other  bJeMedneM." — Cabltia. 

AT  ELDORADO  COLLEGE  the 
professors'  houses  are  opened 
once  a  week  to  the  students.  It  adds 
tremendously  to  the  democracy  of  life 
and  in  many  ways  lifts  the  ideals  of  the 
student  body.  There  's  salad  and  coffee 
at  Bennett's,  ice  in  queer  little  French 
cups  at  Sevan's,  beer  and  pretzels  at 
Bc^gstrom's: — good  cheer  and  good-fel- 
lowship eveiywhere. 

It  was  a  Monday  evening  at  Dr. 
Holmes',  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
older  men  were  gathered  in  the  Doctor's 
study,  some  smoking  queer  little  white 
pipes  with  their  names  on  the  bowls, 
and  irfiich  were  kept  for  them  in  a  rack 
over  the  mantd.  Most  of  these  men 
were  intimates  of  the  house,  and  always 
on  Monday  evening,  when  the  crowd 
had  gone,  they  dropped  in  to  have  a 
quiet  half  hour  wim  their  major-pro- 


**  You  are  all  thinking  of  the  part  you 
must  play  in  the  world,  I  suppose/'  the 
Doctor  said.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
Term. 

''It  's  deucedly  hard  to  decide," 
McVey  said,  ^especially  if  your  inclina- 
tions pull  you  one  way  and  your  ambi- 
tioospuU  you  another." 

-Tliat  's  rii^t,  that  's  ri^t,"  the 
Doctor  answered  meditatively;  ^the 
hardest  thing  a  man  can  get  up  against!" 

**I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  Tommy 
Johnson  interrupted.  ^  What  if  you  have 
nt  either  ambition  or  inclination  ?" 

We  all  laughed  a  bit,  though  inside 
we  fdt  pretty  serious,  for  Johnson  had 
done  every  man  there  plenty  of  good 
turns,  and  yet  he  was  like  that — and 
cure  to  have  an  empty,  profitless  life, 
if  he  did  n't  shipwreck  alt^ther. 


*'Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be 
a  teacher?"  the  Doctor  asked.  Just 
then  Bess  DeVries  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door.  "We  want  to  come  m,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "you  look  so  comfortable 
and  expectant.  Something  good  's  going 
to  happen,  I  know." 

"Why  all  this  ceremony?"  McVqr 
inquired.  "Is  n't  it  a  rule  at  this 
college  that  the  girls  have  what  th^ 
want  and  the  men  take  the  rest?" 
But  Bess  refused  to  joke,  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  Doctor.  "May  we? 
Your  wife  said  I  must  ask,  for  thb  is 
your    last    Monday    with    your   young 


men. 


Will  they  spoil  the  story?"  Coulsen 
asked,  "It  does  n't  have  anything  to 
do  with  giris,  does  it?"  Tie  Doctor 
lauded.  "Yes,  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  giris.  I  'm  afraid  life  has, 
feUows!" 

"Tell  them  all  to  come  in,"  he  said 
to  Bess,  "  only  you  must  nt  mind  iiF  we 
smoke."  And  then  they  came — a  half- 
dozen  clear-eyed,  vigorous  girls,  with 
bouyant  grace  and  sweet  faces,  the 
coSds  of  which  Eldorado  men  are  proud. 

The  Doctor's  wife  touched  her  hus- 
band as  she  passed,  a  sQent,  lingering 
caress,  which  we  all  saw  and  liked,  for 
even  then  we  knew  that  there  was 
something  between  those  two  for  which 
the  world  was  made. 

"  I  always  liked  telling  what  I  learned," 
the  Doctor  b^an,  "I  think  I  was  bom 
to  be  a  teacher." 

"Tell  them  about  your  first  pupil," 
Mrs.  Holmes  suggested. 

"When  I  was  seven  I  was  told  that 
the  world  was  round,  and  that  it  moved 
about  in  space.  I  went  home  fairly 
bursting  wiUi  knowledge.  I  hunted  up 
Jo,  my  five  year  old  brother,  and  told 
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him  about  it.  Now  Jo  was  argumenta- 
tive and  immediately  produced  a  large 
marble  with  a  cat  inside,  and  with  a 
grain  of  sand  showed  me  that  it  was  silly 
to  suppose  we  could  be  on  a  round  object 
that  turned  around  and  not  fall  off. 

**  I  tried  to  convince  him,  but  Jo  had 
the  best  of  me,  and  ended  by  pointing 
his  finger  and  calling,  '  Silly-nilly,  silly- 
nilly.'  Well»  I  lit  into  him  and  when 
I  had  him  down  I  said, '  Is  she  round  V 

***  Yep,*  Jo  admitted. 

***Does  she  move?' 

~'Yep,  shemoves!'*' 

"You  see,**  Mrs.  Holmes  said,  **that 
proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  he  was  meant  for  a  teacher."  The 
fellows  chorded.  **  You  Ve  changed  your 
methods,  sir,**  Henry  said,  laughing. 

"Well,  I  hope  so,  but  there  are  times 
when  I  see  they  *re  not  so  strikingly 
changed  as  I  would  wish — afterwaids. 
But  I  lutve  always  had  that  uncontrol- 
lable desiro  to  have  others  see  my  new 
truth,  and  see  it  my  way,  too. 

"The  year  beforo  I  graduated  from 
the  Law  School  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  teach  I  would,  and  I  went  to  the 
Dean.  He  encouraged  me.  *Yoa  11 
be  happy,*  I  remember  he  said  to  me, 
'and  I  believe  you  11  do  it  so  well  that 
you  11  do  a  deal  of  good.*  Thus  encour- 
aged, I  went  to  the  Pater.  He  had  a 
good  law  practice,  and  we  lived  in  a  big 
house,  and  had  money  for  servants  and 
trips  to  Europe  and  such  like.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  to  consider  whether 
we  were  rich  or  not 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  grave  my 
father  looked  when  I  told  him  what  I 
had  been  thinking. 

"He  shook  hb  head.  'It  can  *t  be. 
Sonny,*  he  said.  He  always  kept  to 
the  diildish  name  when  we  were  alone 
together — we  were  great  chums,  the 
Dad  and  L  'We  can  *t  afford  it* 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  what 
must  be.  'You  *11  be  my  partner,  and 
there  *11  be  plenty  of  money  for  every- 
thing. But  I  have  n*t  saved  much,  and 
if  you  teach  you  11  just  have  to  live  on 


your  salary.  You  won*t  like  being  poor 
— the  Curtis-Holmeses  have  n*t  ever 
been  poor!  If  you  teach  you  U  have  to 
black  your  own  boots,  and  carry  your 
own  bag,  and  shave  yourself.  Your 
sons  can  *t  go  to  Harvard;  your  wife 
will  look  dingy  and  your  rugs  will  have 
hideous  colors  in  them — colors  that  will 
make  your  flesh  creep.* 

"  Well,  boys,  I  had  my  ^e  on  a  certain 
tall,  splendid-looking  giri  even  then,  and 
I  could  n*t  imagine  her  in  a  dingy  down- 
at-the-hed  place,  and  I  would  n*t  try  to 
imagine  life  without  her,  so  I  admitted 
that  the  Pater  was  ri^t,  and  gave  it  up. 

"The  next  year  I  went  to  work  with 
him,  and  it  was  just  as  he  said.  There 
was  plenty  of  money  for  everything. 
We  had  a  royal  honeymoon  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Josephine  and  I,  and 
afterwards  there  was  Rome  and  Lucerne 
and  London  and  all  the  rest  of  it  Then 
home  again,  whero  we  had  all  the  flesh- 
pots  imaginable. 

"Throu^  it  all  my  heart  was  not 
satisfied  and  the  old  longing  would  come 
over  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  *d  give  it  all 
to  stand  beforo  a  class  of  young  men, 
and  teach  them  to  see  the  right  as  I 
saw  it  Of  course,  I  kept  it  down.  I 
felt  bound  to  my  father  and  Josephine. 

"Well,  ten  years  passed.  My  father 
was  dead.  I  had  pegged  along  studying 
and  writing  and  one  day  the  old  Dean 
sent  for  me.  'Thero  *s  to  be  a  new 
department  established  out  at  Eldorado 
University — a  department  of  histoiy  and 
law.  They  mean  to  help  men  to  see 
the  ri^t,  not  turn  them  out  merely  with 
sharpened  wits  so  they  may  get  ahead  of 
their  fellows,*  he  told  me,  and  he  insisted 
that  I  was  the  man  for  the  place.  You 
see  the  ideals  for  you  in  that  far-away 
b^^ning,**  and  the  Doctor *s  smile  was 
fuU  of  love  as  he  looked  about  at  us. 

"I  told  him  that  I  could  n*t  think 
of  it,  but  he  insisted  that  I  must  *  You 
*d  love  it!*  he  said.  Of  course  I  *d 
love  it,  and  I  felt  that  grip  on  my  heart 
that  a  man  finds  it  hard  to  stand  against 
I  walked  back  and  forth  in  his  little 
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office.  •Love/  I  said,  *you*  can  *t 
realize  how  I  'd  love  it,  but  I  can  't 
afford  it  My  wife—'  The  Dean  inter- 
nipled.  'Josej^ine  wiU  want  you  to 
have  tile  best  thing  life  has  to  give  a 
man — the  woric  he  was  bom  to  do/  I 
thou^t  he  did  n't  know.  He  had  n't 
seen  Josephine  with  the  shine  in  her 
face  all  because  of  a  new  Paris  dress/* 

**  It  was  n't  that,"  Mrs.  Holmes  inter- 
rupted. **  I  won't  have  your  boys  think 
diat  of  me." 

•"Wdl,  I  Ve  seen  it  since  over  a  ten 
ddlar  white  muslin,  but  I  did  n't  know 
tiien.  You  see  in  those  days  you  'd 
deceived  the  very  dect,"  he  said  whim- 
sically. 

**I  11  give  you  twenty-four  hours 
to  consider,'  the  Dean  said  as  I  left. 
•Remember  this  means  three  thousand, 
and  the  work  will  more  than  balance 
tibe  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  that 
you  give  up.' 

^  I  did  nt  mean  to  say  a  word  about 
it  at  home,  but  of  course  I  told  Josephine 
before  I  'd  been  in  the  house  fifteen 
minutes,  and  I  half  thr^w  the  burden 
of  dioice  upon  her.  You  see  the  his- 
toiy  of  man  repeating  itsdf.  Father 
deoded  for  me  bdFore,  and  then  I  meant 
my  wife  should  keep  me  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

''But  she  did  n't  She  looked  up,  a 
queer,  surprised  look  on  her  face. 
'You  'd  enjoy  teaching  better  than 
anything  else  ?'  she  asked,  wonderin^y, 
'Tien  I  'd  tiiink  you  'd  teach.' 

'"'But  we  'd  have  to  live  out  West,  in 
a  little  house,  and  without  servants,'  I 


argued.  I  confess  I  was  scared  mysdf 
at  the  black  picture  I  was  able  to  paint 

^She  called  me  a  simpleton,  or  some 
such  pet  name,  and  insisted  she  'd  like 
the  West  And  then  she  called  up  the 
Dean,  and  told  him  that  it  was  all 
settled,  and  we  began  right  then  to  pack 
the  china. 

^Wdl,  I  've  liked  it  tremendously. 
You  fellows  pay  me  twice  over  for  what 
was  left  Someway  we  do  n't  miss 
things,  and  this  rug  is  n't  bad.  Is  it 
fdlowB?  Though  Josephine  bou^t  it 
in  San  Francbco  for  fifteen  dollars. 

**We  've  got  to  get  back  to  the  heart 
of  things  after  all.  It  is  n't  things,  so 
much  as  people  and  ideals,  that  count  ** 

^Lord,"  said  McVey;  it  was  n't  an 
oath,  but  a  prayer.  **I  see  my  way 
dear  now.  You  've  shown  me  the 
road.    What  do  you  say,  Bess  ?" 

""Why,  that  I  've  wanted  it  all  the 
time,"  was  the  answer. 

We  did  n't  know  then  what  it  all 
meant,  but  we  knew  it  was  a  tremendous 
thing,  for  the  tears  were  in  the  Doctor's 
eyes  as  he  said  good-night,  and  as  we 
stood  a  moment  enjoying  the  moonlight 
on  the  red  tiles  of  the  old  Quad  we 
heard  him  say: 

^Josephine,  I  never  thought  I  'd  be  paid 
like  this.  Why,  it  's  more  than  a  hun- 
dred-fold. He  's  my  best  man,  the  best 
I  've  ever  had,  and  he  turns  down  a  big 
corporation  deal,  and  goes  to  hdp 
Satteriey  out  with  his  work  for  tfa^ 
people." 

WiLliATrB  POBTKB  COCKKBBLU     ^ 
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ROBERT  BROWNING:    THE  EAGLE-HEARTED  POET  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


AMONG  the  men  of  genius  and  pene- 
tration who  made  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy  a  period  of  awakening  and  of  genuine 
growth,  Robert  Browning  will  ever  hold  a 
deservedly  high  place.  As  a  philosopher 
he  was  preeminent.  As  a  poet  he  possessed 
great  power  and  virility,  and  in  spite  of 
obscurity  and  serious  d^ects  in  his  method 
of  presentation,  his  message  is  one  of  the 
most  important  utterances  of  the  greatest 
century  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  message 
of  genius  is  almost  invariably  ignored,  dis- 
r^jarded  or  ridiculed  and  opposed  when  first 
delivered.  The  man  endowed  with  a  rich 
imagination  and  overmastered  by  idealism 
ascends  the  mountain  and  beholds  that 
which  is  hidden  from  the  people  in  the  valley 
with  eyes  intent  on  the  ground.  He  not 
only  sees  what  is  hidden  from  their  right, 
but  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  Infinite.  God 
comes  very  near  to  the  child  of  genius  who 
opens  the  windows  of  the  soul  that  look 
toward  the  heights.  With  a  broader  vision 
of  life,  with  a  glad  new  word  for  the  people, 
he  descends  as  Moses  of  old  descended  from 
doud-fobed  Sinai,  only  to  behold  the  multi- 
tude absorbed  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf, — that  is,  engrossed  in  sordid  material- 
iftic  pursuits  which  exclude  idealism  and 
darken  the  windows  .that  open  toward  the 
C^ory-dad  peaks  of  spirituality.  Neverthdess 
he  ddivers  the  message  and  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  dther  he  has  spoken  in  an  unknown 
tongue  or  he  has  aroused  the  bitter  animosity 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  conventional  order. 

In  America,  Emerson,  one  of  the  noblest 
thinkers  and  most  dear-visioned  ethical 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aroused 
a  storm  of  bitter  opposition  when  he  spoke 
and  whenever  he  published  words  of  light  and 
leading;  and  when  this  serene  and  most 
lovable  of  men  published  his  poems,  even  his 
own  disciples  looked  coldly  upon  them,  not 
merely  because  the  great  philosopher,  absorbed 
in  presenting  mighty  truths,  had  been  more 
concerned  with  the  thought  than  with  its 


robings,  but  because  their  eyes  were  not  opened 
to  the  master  lessons  they  contained.  Yet 
these  poems  carried  the  most  profoundly 
suggestive  and  hdpful  truths  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Sage  of  Concord. 

In  Europe  the  same  phenomenon  was 
presented  in  even  a  more  striking  manner. 
Three  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  art  of  the  last  century 
were  compelled  to  encounter  a  storm  of 
merciless  opposition  from  conventionalism 
and  the  popular  critics  before  they  con- 
quered their  place  among  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  age, — Victor  Hugo  in  France,  lUchard 
Wagner  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Browning 
in  England.  With  Hugo  the  conflict  was 
short,  sharp  and  vigorous;  but  around  the 
illustrious  Frenchman  the  literary  youths 
rallied,  and  there  was  in  his  innovations  that 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  made  victory  more  certain  than 
in  tJie  cases  of  the  Shakespeare  of  music  and 
the  Plato  of  poetry.  Again,  neither  Wagner 
nor  Browning  was  willing  to  throw  any  sops 
to  the  Philistines.  They  both  sacrificed 
beauty  to  strength,  and  both  were  deeply 
philosophical,  possessing  imaginations  capable 
of  sweeping  a  horizon  far  more  extended 
than  comes  within  the  unaided  intellectual 
vision  of  the  general  thinker.  Thus  these 
men  had  to  conquer  a  place.  They  could 
hope  for  little  sympathy,  appredation  or  even 
broad-visioned  justice  fiom  critics  accus- 
tomed to  hard  and  fast  rules,  and  to  thoughts 
and  ideals  which  at  no  time  taxed  the  mediocre 
imagination. 

Tbe  message  of  Robert  Browning,  like 
that  of  Richard  Wagner,  was  marked  by 
deep  philosophic  thought  that  called  for  sus- 

.  tained  thinking,  never  pleasing  to  the  many; 
and  in  the  English  poet's  verse  there  is  the 
concision  or  economy  of  expression  and 
subjective  rather  than  objective  treatment 
of  his  themes  that  further  detract  from  the 
popularity  of  his  work.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  very  significant  of  the  rapid  awakening 
going  on  in  civilized  lands  that  each  of  these 
great  men  above  alluded  to  lived  to  see  the 
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^innpk  of  their  work,  and  the  scorn  and 
ridkvle  that  had  long  been  aimed  at  them 
tamed  to  enthusiastic  appreciation,  and  in 
some  instanoea  to  almost  unqualified  praise. 

Before  noticing  Browning's  writings,  it  is 
wen  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  his 
splendid  thouf^t,  so  free  and  stimulating, 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  care  enou^ 
for  that  which  is  high  and  morally  and 
mentally  inyigorating  to  seriously  study  the 
poet.  No  thoughtful  person  can  peruse 
Browning  without  being  made  better  for  the 
effort.  Tlie  atmosphere  of  his  writings 
■nggests  the  mountain-peaks.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  thou^t  the  soul  feels  aU  the 
exhilaration  that  the  body  experiences  when 
aamiding  some  lofty  peak,  but,  like  moun- 
tain climbing.  Browning  calls  for  work  and 
yields  his  treasures  only  to  those  who  are 
wiUing  to  study  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
Ihnt  there  is  often  a  dtgne  of  obscurity  in 
his  writings  thiit  discourages  the  general 
reader  who  will  not  dig  deep  enough  to  uncover 
the  gold  that  lies  in  rich  deposits. 

In  his  ddi^tful  book,  Tke  Best  of  Brawnr 
«R^,^  Dr.  Mudge  emphasises  tlus  fact  in  the 
MHowvog  criticism  of  one  of  the  poet's  import- 
ant creations  which  has  proved  a  stumbling 
hlock  lo  many  eminent  men  who  sincerely 
admire  Browning: 

*"fiordeilo/  for  examine,— and  this,  though 
probably  the  worst  of  its  dass,  does  not  stand 
altofether  alone,— has  been  caUed,  with  some 
degree  of  justice,  'a  melancholy  waste  of 
human  power,'  'a  dcrdict  upon  the  ocean  of 
poeliy.'  'a  naignificent  ftiihire.'  Tennjrson 
— with  whom  Browning  had  the  pleasantest 
ef  penona]  relations,  dedicating  to  him  one 
of  his  volumes  with  the  words,  'In  poetry 
ilhntrioas  and  consummate,  in  friendship 
noble  and  sincere,'— tried  to  read  'Sordello,' 
and  in  bitterness  of  spirit  declared  that 
'there  were  only  two  lines  in  it  which  he 
nndcrstood,  and  they  were  both  lies'  He 
referred  to  the  opening  and  closing  lines. 
•Who  will  may  hear  Sorddlo's  stoiy  told,' 
and  *Who  would  has  heard  Sordello  *s  story 
told.'  Cariyle  said,  'My  wife  has  read 
throuf^  "Sorddlo"  without  being  able  to 
make  out  whether  Sordello  was  a  man,  a 
city,  or  a  book.'  M.  Odysse  Barot,  in  an 
article  on  this  poem  in  a  French  magazine, 
quotes  the  poet  as  saying,  'God  gave  man 

^Tk$  Bui  t4  Bfownmg.    By  James  Mud^e,  DJ)« 
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two  Acuities,'  and  adds,  'I  wish,  whfle  He  waa 
about  it,  God  had  supplied  another — the 
power  to  understand  Mr.  Browning.' 
Doug^  Jerrold,  when  slowly  convalescing 
from  a  serious  illness,  found  among  some 
new  books  sent  him  by  a  friend,  a  copy  of 
'Sordello.'  A  few  lines  put  him  in  a  state 
of  alarm.  Sentence  after  sentence  brought 
no  consecutive  thought  to  his  brain.  At 
last  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  in  hia 
illness  his  mental  faculties  had  been  wrecked. 
The  perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead,, 
and  smiting  his  head  he  sank  back  upon  the 
sofa,  crying,  'O  Grod,  I  am  an  idiot!'  A 
little  later,  when  his  wife  and  sister  entered^ 
he  thrust  'Sorddlo'  into  their  hands,  demand- 
ing what  they  thought  of  it.  He  watched 
them  intently  while  they  read.  When  at 
last  Mrs.  Jerrold  remarked,  'I  do  n't  under- 
stand what  this  man  means;  it  is  gibberish,' 
her  delighted  husband  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  exdaimed,  'Thank  Grod,  I  am  not  an 
idiot!'" 

Like  Plato,  who  is  Greek  to  the  flippant 
and  shallow-minded  who  do  not  love  to 
think,  but  who  is  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth 
to  those  of  deeply  philosophical  and  idealistic 
turn  of  mind.  Browning  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  and  helpfulness  to  those 
who  love  that  which  is  strong,  virile  and 
stimulating;  that  which  taxes  the  intellect 
and  feeds  the  spiritual  aspirations;  for  he  ia 
preeminently  the  eagle-hearted  poet  among- 
the  great  singers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  poet  of  freedom,  faith  and  optimism. 
But  his  freedom  is  that  of  St.  Paul  rather  than 
that  of  Marat;  the  freedom  of  the  spiritually 
awakened  one  who  has  risen  above  the 
bondage  of  greed  and  selfishness.  His  faith 
is  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  has  dared  to 
look  all  things  in  the  face  and  who  refuses  to 
be  the  slave  of  dogmatism,  tradition  or 
ancient  ideals  that  a£Front  reason  and  man's 
sense  of  justice;  while  his  optimism  is  the 
reverse  of  the  miserable  time-serving  pseudo- 
optimism  of  those  who  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  lords  of  the  material  vantage-grounds, 
seek  to  gloss  over  iniquity  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  deadly  evila 
that  are  undermining  the  moral  foundations 
of  individual  character  and  national  great- 
ness. Robert  Browning  ever  dared  to  uncover 
wrong  and  iniquity  and  to  unsparingly  rebuke 
those  who,  like  Uie  pseudo-optimists  of  our 
time,  are  crying  "Peace,  peace!"  in  order  to 
cuny  favor  with  the  princes  of  privilege  and 
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the  lords  of  the  market.  Do  you  question 
this?  Then  call  to  mind  those  lines  of  his 
on  Wordsworth,  written  when  the  poet  had 
been  recreant  to  his  high  ideal  and  for  an 
easy  place  and  popular  applause  became  an 
apostate  to  the  things  he  had  long  cham- 
pioned. In  all  English  poetry  there  is  no 
more  stinging  rebuke  than  is  found  in  "The 
Lost  Leader,"  unless  we  except  the  terrible 
poem  by  Whittier  entitled  '*Idiabod*'  which 
was  penned  when  Webster  became  recreant 
to  his  high  trust.  It  was  of  Wordsworth's 
apostacy,  when  the  poet  opposed  such  great 
measures  as  the  Reform  BiU,  that  Browning 
wrote: 

''Just  for  a  handful  of  sflyer  he  left  us. 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us. 
Lost  all  the  cShers  she  lets  us  devote; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  bim  out  silver. 
So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored 
hnn* 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  ^e. 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his    dear 
accents. 
Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 
Bums,  Shdley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from 
their  sravesl 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 
— ^He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 
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Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  mors  declined,  one  mme  footpath 

untrod. 

One  more  devib*-triumph  and  sorrow  for  anods. 

One  wronff  mom  to  man,  one  mors  insott  to 

God!- 


Browning  appeared  on  the  scene  of  public 
activity  at  a  moment  when  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  progress  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  conflict  with  reactionary  and  dass 
interests.  The  great  democratic  revolution 
bad  transformed  the  face  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. The  success  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  rSgime  in  France,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  tfie  old  order  in  state,  church  and  even 
in  literature  was  doomed.  But  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  followed  by  the 
imperial  rule  of  Napoleon,  the  Concordat 
and  other  alliances  that  strengthened  the  arm 
of  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  liberty  in 
the  rdigious  and  thought  worlds,  gave  new 
impetus  to  the  reactionaries  and  all  upholders 
of  the  old  autocratic  order  and  of  dasses 
•or  privileged  interests.  Eveiywhere  these 
organised  for  aggressive  warfare.    In  Fjngland 


the  battle  vn^  fought  all  along  the  line,  for 
the  democratic  sentiment  had  already  taken 
firm  hold  da  the  brain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  In  politics  there  was  first  the  great 
Reform-Bill  battle,  followed  by  the  Anti- 
G>m-Law  campaign  and  the  Cluurtist  more- 
ment.  Against  theie  the  reactionaries  waged 
a  battle  marked  by  the  greatest  bitterness. 

In  rdigion  the  upheaval  wtm  no  less  marked. 
The  Oxford  Movement  convulsed  England. 
Newman  and  Manning  fled  to  the  shdtering 
arms  of  Rome  to  escape  the  great  wave  of 
liberalism  that  was  permeating  the  church 
and  striving  to  reconcile  rdigious  dogmas 
with  reason,  Christianity  with  Uie  revdations 
of  sdence.  While  Cardinal  Newman  was 
seeking  a  refuge  in  Rome,  his  brilliant  brother 
was  following  his  rationalistic  leanings  into 
the  camp  of  the  extreme  liberals.  And  this 
ranging  of  brother  against  brother  was 
typical  of  the  conflicting  order  that  obtained. 

In  literature  romanticism  was  battling 
with  reactionary  dassidsm,  while  physical 
sdence,  led  by  Spencer,  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
was  already  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  a 
wealth  of  new  facts  that  were  revoliHlDaary 
in  their  potentiality. 

From  the  hurly-buriy  of  the  hour,  from  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  tiie  conflict,  Tennyson 
turned  to  the  legendary  past  and  sang  songs 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
conflict  that  was  raging.  In  influence  Tenny- 
son was  a  reactionary  rather  than  an  aggres- 
sive force  for  progress,  and  his  wonderfully 
beautiful  verse,  his  rhythmic  flow  of  words, 
exerted  a  far  greater  influence  than  many 
people  imagined  on  the  side  of  the  old  order. 

"Tennyson,"  says  Professor  Genung, 
"appeasing  the  meditative  reader  by  poetic 
fragrance,  rhythm,  imagery,  music,  or,  not 
less  potently,  entering  his  ready  memory  by 
a  wealth  of  finished  inevitable  phrase,  makes 
him  move  obediently  through  a  findy  ordered 
poetic  world  as  it  were  in  the  natural  way  of 
living;  so  that  almost  without  consdous 
reaction  his  mind  is  impregnated,  like  the 
Lotos  Eaters." 

His  influence,  which  Professor  Genung 
thinks  was  valuable  as  a  steadying  power  at 
the  time,  was,  we  bdieve,  extremdy  unfor- 
tunate. If  TennjTson  had  wrought  as  wrought 
Hugo  and  Shdley,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  on 
the  side  of  democracy,  social  justice  and 
freedom,  it  is  probable  that  the  promise  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
En^nd  would  have  been  splendidly  fulfilled. 
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brimd  of  the  ipectade  presented  bj  the 
mriancholy  reaction  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
■eraalism  and  militarism  that  marked  the 
donig  decade  of  the  centiuy. 

Unlike  Tennjrson,  Browning's  influence 
vat  thrown  on  the  side  of  freedom,  but,  as 
we  ha^e  obaerred,  it  was  the  spiritual  freedom 
tbat  makes  for  justice,  peace  and  social 
ijljhiecmanese,  no  less  than  the  emancipation 
of  liie  indiTidual  from  the  thralldom  of  all 
tbat  holds  the  soul  in  bondage.  And  this 
spiritual  freedom  marics  the  man  of  robust 
fiidi  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty's  call. 
Bnwnmg,  though  never  blind  to  the  evil 
eonditions  to  be  uncovered  and  met,  always 
saw  b^ond  the  seeming  triumph  of  wrong 
in  the  pieaent,  witnessing  the  overthrow  of 
evfl  and  the  triumph  of  right.  There  is  no 
doubt,  no  shadow  of  doubt,  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  final  outcome.  It  means  victory. 
Man  to  him  is  a  free  agent.  He  has  the  right 
of  dioioe;  that  is  his  hi§^  prerogative.  But 
so  ]ODg  as  he  turns  from  the  star  to  the  clod, 
he  is  bovind  to  suffer.  Evil  may  dazzle  and 
aBnre  for  the  moment,  but  on  its  heels  comes 
die  bitterness  that  in  time  compels  the  real 
or  rssential  man  to  understand  that  only  in 
die  spiritual  realm  are  to  be  found  the  joy 
tkat  carries  no  sting,  the  happiness  that  is 
anaDoTed,  the  peace  that  passes  understand- 
ing. In  "OU  Pictures  in  Ftorence"  we  find 
liun  saying: 

"What  a  soul  has  seen 
By  mens  of  evil  that  sood  is  best, 
Abo,  tinooi^  earth  and  its  noiie,  what  is  heaven's 


When  our  fudi  In  the  same  has  stood  the  test, 
Wkv*  the  child  jgrown  man,  yoo  bum  the  rod. 

The  uses  of  uuwr  are  sinw|y  done; 
TWre  lemajneth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.** 

What  a  fund  of  truth  is  crowded  into  these 
fines;  how  truly  life's  supreme  pictures  are 
presented.  After  the  soul,  in  die  freedom 
given  it,  drinks  from  evfl  and  feeb  its  hurt, 
it  sooner  or  later  is  forced  to  see  that  good  is 
best;  the  tempest-tossed  spirit  which  vainly 
seardies  for  rest  and  satisfaction  in  worldly 
pomiitB  is  but  the  wayward  child, — bent  on 
its  oourse  and  heedless  of  the  counsels  of 
wisdom, — whidi  invites  the  heavy  strokes 
whidi  faO  f^m  the  hand  of  fate.  But  at 
length  this  vciy  discipline  develops  the  man 
in  the  cliild»  and  the  rod  is  no  longer  necessary; 
for  the  soul  has*  through  bitter  experience, 
found  that  from  above  and  not  below  comes 
ijbe  peace   that    passes   understanding — the 


rest  or  serenity  of  heaven.  In  a  word,  the 
soul  has  learned  that  in  goodness  alone  is 
found  rest.  So  long  as  one  dallies  with 
evil  trouble  inevitably  ensues.  This  supreme 
lesson  must  be  learned  by  all  sooner  or  later; 
and  when  learned  the  awakened  spirit  realizes 
the  joy  which  comes  only  when  one  is  in  accord 
with  the  higher  harmonies  of  life,  the  eternal 
spiritual  ]aw  of  growth. 

In  *'The  Ring  and  .the  Book"  we  find  him 
saying: 

"Why  comes  temptadon  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot. 
And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph  ?*' 

Like  jewels  of  dew  that  deck  the  rose  and  the 
iny  when  they  greet  the  Lord  of  Day  are  the 
fine,  high  thoughts  that  everywhere  flash  from 
Browning's  verse.    Here,  for  example: 

"Then  life  is — to  wake  not  sleep. 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 
¥tam  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected,  more  or  less. 
To  the  heaven's  height,  far  and  steep, 

"Where,  amid  what  strifes  and  storms 

May  wait  the  adventurous  quest. 
Power  is  Love — ^transports,  transforms 

Who  aspired  from  worst  to  best, 
Sou^^t  the  soul's  worid,  spumed  the 


•s.- 


«< 


All  's  love,  yet  all  's  kw." 


"A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  ue  of  one; 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  alL** 
« 

'There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!    What  was, 
shall  live  as  before; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying 
sound; 

much  good  more; 
On  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  per* 
feet  round." 

"Blame  I  can  bear  thou£^  not  blameworthiness.** 

To  Browning  all  that  ts  is  necessary.  That 
is,  the  law  of  freedom  leaves  each  man  with  his 
problem  to  work  out.  We  may  help  him,  we 
may  surround  him  with  the  environment  that 
will  best  foster  his  advance  and  that  is  best  cal- 
culated to  open  his  eyes,  and  we,  as  individualSf 
and  collectively,  as  society  or  the  nation,  are 
bound  by  the  inescapable  obligations  imposed 
on  us  to  do  this  to  the  utmost  or  to  suffer  for 
recreancy  to  our  trust.  Yet  we  can  go  but  a 
certain  length.  We  cannot  make  the  man  see 
who  refuses  to  open  his  eyes.  We  can  tell  him 
of  the  beauty  on  every  haad,but  so  lol^^  «a  ^^ 
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prefers  the  daik  to  the  light  the  glorj  will  not 
break  on  his  gase.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
one  who  refuses  to  see  the  beauty  of  spiritual 
things;  the  one  who  is  joined  to  the  idob  of 
materiality.  It  is  only  after  the  iron  enters  the 
soul,  only  after,  one  by  one,  he  is  forced  to  see 
and  feel  the  ephemeral  and  unsatisfactory 
character  of  all  things  of  sense,  that  he,  like  the 
prodigal  in  the  faij^untry,  comes  to  himself 
and  turns  to  that  which  satisfies  the  inner  crav- 
ings of  the  soul. 

Like  Mazzini,  Browning  ever  strove  to  show 
that  duty  is  divine.  Ever  he  sought  to  impress 
the  importance  of  having  a  high  aim,  a  lofty 
ideal,  and  of  being  faithful  to  the  vision.  On 
one  occasion  he  exclaims: 


«• 


»> 


The  aim,  if  reached  or  not,  makes  great  the  life; 
Try  to  be  Shakespeare,  leave  the  rest  to  Fate.*' 

At  another  time  he  exclaims: 


''Aspire,  break  bounds!    I  say. 
Endeavor  to  be  good,  and  better  still. 
And  best!    Success  is  naught,  endeavor  's  all. 


•t 


"No  duty  patent  in  the  worid 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  true  mvsdf , 
Leaving  the  shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of  Show 
And  Fhnoe  o'  the  Power  of  the  Air." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  breadth  or  catholicity 
of  spirit  and  was  absolutely  fearless  in  quest  of 
trutfi;  yet  no  Victorian  poet  had  more  unshak- 
able faith  in  Crod  or  in  the  wisdom  and  sanity 
of  the  moral  order  that  upholds  all  things,  than 
he.  "God's  in  His  heaven;  all  *8  right  with 
the  world  " — ^this  is  one  of  the  key-notes  of  his 


"Let  one  more  attest, 
I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  Ufethne, 
And  all  was  for  best 
This  wmM  's  no  blot  for  us,  nor  blank; 
It  means  intensely,  and  means  good." 

Browning  held  that  life  here  and  hereafter 
was  much  the  same,  except  that  the  horizon 
ever  broadened  and  the  stage  of  activity  and 
the  opportunities  presented  are  greater  than 
before.  This  thought  is  thus  toudied  upon  in 
"Old  Pictures  in  Florence": 

"There  's  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  others  hate, — 
That,  when  tnis  life  is  ended,  begins 
New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  stote. 

Where  it  strives  and  sets  weaiy,  loses  and  wins; 
Where  the  strong  ana  the  weak,  this  world's 
congeries. 
Repeat  in  laige  what  th^  practiced  in  small, 
Throu^  life  after  life  m  unhmited  series; 
Only  the  scale  's  to  be  dianged,  that  *s  alL" 


The  poems  of  "Saul'*  and  "Rabbi  Ben 
Esra*'  are  ridily  worthy  of  study.  To  us 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra*'  is  one  of  the  finest  short 
creations  of  Robert  Browning.  It  represents 
life  as  richest  in  its  eventide.  Man  is  not  the 
souDess  beast,  else  the  middle  period  men  call 
the  prime  of  life  would  be  its  most  glorious 
hour.  No,  the  soul  is  the  essential  man;  and 
so,  rich  in  spiritual  gain  that  comes  with  mate- 
rial loss,  the  victor  moves  toward  the  morning 
land  with  the  stately  tread  of  one  who  feels 
within  himself  that  he  is  worthily  approaching 
the  throne-room  of  the  Infinite.  The  poem 
represents  the  aged  Rabbi  conversing  with  a 
young  friend.  The  opening  stanza  is  so 
instinct  with  the  "chastened  gravity"  and  the 
sweetness  of  wise  old  age  that  it  sings  itself  into 
the  heart: 


«< 


Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  *A  whole  I  planned. 

Youth  ihows  but  half;  trust  God:  see  all,  nor 
beafrakL'" 


Youth  is  a  time  of  hope  and  doubt,  but  the 
wise  man  does  not  look  with  disfavor  on  honest 
doubts  that  flit  as  clouds  across  the  shining  face 
of  day. 

"Rather  I  prise  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without. 
Finished  and  finite  dods,  untroubled  by  a 
sparic." 

The  dead  thing  knows  no  doubt.  The  pres 
ence  of  faith  and  doubt,  of  hope,  aspiration  and 
yearning  for  the  better  and  the  best,  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  man's  divine  nature.  While  the 
dod  rests  inert,  and  while  the  dumb  beasts 
move  through  life  untroubled  by  a  doubt  or 
unstirred  by  an  aspiration,  man  is  driven 
onward  and  upward.  "The  fiend  that  man 
harries,"  says  Emerson  in  his  wonderful  poem* 
"The  Sphinx,"  "is  Love  of  the  Best." 

Next  the  wise  Rabbi  exdaims: 


•«' 


Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men." 


If  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
the  pride  of  life,  or  the  things  which  the  mate- 
rial worid  can  o£Fer,  were  all  man  aspired  to, 
then  vain  would  be  the  promise  of  an  ever- 
broadening  day  for  the  diild  of  earth.  But 
'*a  spark  disturbs  our  dod,"  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
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8  big^  origin  that  his  deepest  joy  comes 
from  giTiiig  rather  than  receiving.  Moreover, 
it  b  l^  rebuffs  and  stingi  of  life,  the  throes  we 
pass  through,  that  the  soul  gains  its  strength. 
Even  thou^  at  times  we  faO,  if  we  aspire  and 
our  ideak  are  high,  we  are  lifted  by  the  "  love  of 
tibe  Best'*: 

''What  I  tpbtd  to  be, 
And  was  not,  oomfortB  me.** 

*Xet  us  not  alwavB  say, 
"Spite  of  this  flesh  to^lav 

I  strove,  made  heao,  gained  ground  upon  the 
whole!* 
As  the  bird  wingi  and  smgs. 
Let  us  cry,  'AU  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than 
flesh  he^  soul!*** 

How  fine  and  suggestive  the  thought  here 


The  poet  doses  his  lines  with  a  figurative 
picture  of  life  as  the  day  which  the  Divine 
Potter  on  the  whed  of  Time  is  moulding  into  a 
chalice  for  divine  service: 

^  .  .  .  AD  that  is,  at  all. 
Lasts  ever,  past  reosll; 

Esrth  cfaanijes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 
¥Ffaat  entered  mio  thee^ 
That  WIS,  is,  and  shaD  be: 
Tinie*s  whed  runs  bade  or  stops: Potter  and  day 


The  Rabbi  Ben  Esra  was  an  historical  char- 
SMter,  bom  in  Toledo  about  1090.  He  resided, 
however,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Enf^nd  and  died 
in  1108.  "He  was  distinguished  as  philoso- 
pher, astronomer,  physician  and  poet,  also  as 
gimmiiiarian  and  commentator*'  on  the  Old 
Testament.  The  philosophy  contained  in  the 
poem  was  that  of  the  poet  Browning  no  less 
thaa  of  the  wise  old  Rabbi. 

As  we  would  naturally  expect,  death  had  no 
tenors  for  Robert  Browning.  On  one  ooca- 
when  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend,  he 


Death!  It  is  this  harping  on  death  I 
so  mudi;  this  idle  and  often  cowardly 
MM  well  aa  ^norant  harping.  Why  should  we 
not  change  like  eveiything  dse  ?  Death  is  life, 
just  as  our  daily,  our  momentarily  djdng  body 
is  none  the  less  alive,  and  ever  recruiting  new 
forces  of  existence.  Without  death,  which  is 
<ntr  Gimpe-like»  churdiyaidy  word  for  change, 


for  growth,  there  could  be  no  prolongation  of 
that  which  we  call  life.  For  mysdf,  I  deny 
death  as  an  end  of  anjrthing.  Never  say  of  me 
that  I  am  dead." 

Browning's  life  was  a  beautiful  complement 
to  his  message.  It  was  dean,  strong,  manly 
and  true.  In  his  last  poem,  the  Epilogue  to 
'*Asolando,'*  which  was  penned  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  some  words  that 
applied  strikingly  to  his  own  life,  and  by  a 
happy  chance  he  confessed  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  that  they  were  in  a  sense  a  per- 
sonal statement.  He  read  the  proof  of  the 
poem  to  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  sister; 
then  he  exdaimed,  after  reading  the  following 
lines:  "It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say 
this,  and  as  if  I  ought  to  caned  it;  but  it 's  the 
simple  truth,  and,  as  it  *s  true,  it  shall  stand.', 

"What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkiah,  the  unmanly. 
Like  the  aimless,  hdpless,  hopdess,  did  I  drivd, 

Bdng — ^who? 
One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  mardied  breast 
forward. 

Never  doubted  douds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Hdd  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fif^t  better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 

Robert  Browning  was  at  once  a  philosopher, 
a  poet  and  a  seer.  His  inspiration  was  from 
the  higher  spheres  of  spiritual  truth,  and  there- 
fore it  touches,  stimulates  and  quickens  on  the 
higher  plane  of  emotion.  He  who  has  the  time 
to  study  and  assimilate  Browning  will  find  him- 
self being  lifted  into  a  nobler  intdlectual  atmos- 
phere. Life  will  mean  something  august, 
something  that  can  only  be  measured  by  eter- 
nity, something  that  must  develop  in  conform- 
ity with  great  and  unchangeaUe  laws.  He 
will  come  to  see  that  every  noble  thought  or 
deed  places  him  nearer  in  harmony  with  the 
currents  of  spiritual  progress  which  sweep  the 
soul  onward  and  upward,  and  that  every 
ignoble  thought,  every  base  desire,  every 
unworthy  act  dwarfs  the  soul  and  retards  his 
advance.  He  will  come  to  see  that  anything 
short  of  living  a  life  of  love,  justice,  high- 
mindedness  and  loyalty  to  all  that  is  best  in  his  / 
bdng  will  fail  to  bring  to  his  soul  abiding  peace, 
serenity  and  joy. 

B.  O.  Floweb. 
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THE  BLIGHT  OF  WALL-STREET  HIGH  FINANCE. 


Tli«  Proposed  Tax  on  Wall-Stroot 
Oambling. 

REPRESENTATIVE  HEPBURN,Chaiiv 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, advocates  a  law  to  so  tax  Wall- 
street  gambling  as  to  discourage  the  mania 
that  is  imperiling  the  business  interests  of  the 
nation.    He  says: 

**  1  regard  it  as  most  desirable  that  the  taxmg 
power  of  the  Government  should  be  used  to 
prevent  gambling  in  railroad  stocks  by  taxing 
all  sales  where  delivery  is  not  made  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  to  indicate  that  the  trans- 
action was  bona  fide  and  not  for  speculation. 

'*  So  long  as  there  is  buying  and  selling  on 
margins  and  without  the  intention  of  actual 
delivery  of  the  stock,  speculation  will  absorb 
the  resources  of  the  banks  and  take  money 
from  legitimate  enterprises  which  need  it. 
Stock  speculators  pay  high  rates  for  money, 
and  their  efforts  are  so  attractive  to  the  city 
banks  that  the  banks  are  induced  to  make 
loans  outside  the  channels  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. This  not  only  tends  to  involve  the  banks 
in  speculation  but  it  withdraws  the  money  from 
legitimate  business  enterprises." 

Wall-street  gambling  is,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  most  morally  demoralizing  curses  in  the 
nation  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
making  the  American  people  a  nation  of  gam- 
blers and  in  filling  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
with  dreams  of  wealth  by  acquisition  instead  of 
by  honest  toil,  that  is  sweeping  every  year  vast 
multitudes  along  a  current  that  leads  to  ruin. 
Wall  street  is  the  home  or  citadel  of  an  army  of 
respectable  moral  criminals  who  make  money 
without  any  value  behind  it,  or  who  make 
money  out  of  the  taxingpower  which  monopoly 
and  corrupt  influence  in  politics  enable  the  few 
to  exercise  over  the  millions.  The  stock- 
watering  iniquity,  one  of  the  gravest  moral 
crimes  permitted  in  any  nation,  has  its  throne 
and  center  among  the  gamblers  and  predatory 
chiefs  of  Wall  street. 

Groat  aamblors  Who  Play  With  Stacked 

Oards. 

Wall  street    moreover,  is  the  center  of  the 


most  iniquitous  and  inmioral  practices  known 
even  to  the  gamblers'  worid.  Here  for  years  a 
few  men  have  at  intervals  systematically 
played  with  loaded  dice.  They  have  arranged 
a  bull  or  bear  market  weeks  and  even  months 
ahead,  carefuUy  getting  the  stock  they  intend 
to  gamble  with  into  the  exact  condition  they 
desire.  They  have  systematically  deceived 
the  people  by  misleading  rumors,  articles  and 
published  statements,  and  they  have  on  occa- 
sion used  the  great  banking  interests  in  such  a 
way  as  to  further  their  diabolical  plans.  The 
last  great  raid  made  by  the  late  Jay  Gould  on 
Wall  street,  no  less  Uian  the  story  of  Black 
Friday,  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  what  has 
time  and  again  transpired  in  the  Street,  where 
a  few  masterful  men  have  entered  the  Street  to 
play  a  game  in  which  the  dement  of  uncer- 
tainty was  practically  eliminated  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  In  the  instance  to 
which  we  allude  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Gould 
emeiged  from  the  raid  with  over  three  million 
more  dollars  than  he  had  when  he  precipitated 
it.  It  was  also  stated  that  for  months  prior  to 
this  event  Mr.  Gould  had  been  actively  prepar- 
ing for  his  premeditated  incursion.  He  placed 
a  number  of  valuable  securities  in  variooa 
banks.  He  began  a  S3r8tematic  newspaper 
campaign  for  ^e  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
unwary  and  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  victims 
that  should  bei  lured  into  his  trap.  He  pro- 
vided against  aefeat  in  every  direction.  He» 
so  to  speak,  stacked  the  cards.  Then  he  made 
his  raid,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  wished  to 
make  the  bottom  drop  out  he  suddenly  with- 
drew his  securities  from  the  banks,  so  tiiat  the 
financial  insittutions  were  almost  thrown  into 
a  panic  and  were  afraid  to  extend  credit. 
What  mattered  it  to  the  man  who  was  the  mas- 
ter-spirit in  the  great  crime  that  marked  Black 
Friday  that  suicides  and  failures  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  incursion  as  in  a  far  greater 
degree  they  followed  Black  Friday  ?  He  had 
acquired  millions  of  unearned  dollars  much  of 
which  was  destined  to  be  squandered  by  a 
degenerate  roitS  of  Paris.  This  exploit  is  typ- 
ical of  what  has  been  going  on  for  years  in 
Wall  street 
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Monto  Oirlo. 

But  these  iniquities  are  by  no  means  all  the 
crib  that  flow  from  the  American  Monte  Cario. 
One  has  only  to  caU  to  mind  the  amazing  rey- 
dations  made  in  the  insurance  investigation  to 
see  how  the  savings  of  the  millions,  paid  often 
only  after  great  personal  privations  that  loved 
ones  might  be  provided  for  at  the  death  of 
those  wb»  were  the  support  of  the  home,  were 
made  the  plaything  of  the  most  reckless  and 
inaponsible  set  of  gamblers  and  financial  buc- 
caneen  who  disgrace  present-day  civilization, 
notwithstanding  they  hold  high  seats  in  the 
dinrch  and  on  occasion  preach  integrity  and 
molality  and  indulge  in  rdiigious  cant.  It  is 
an  undeniable  iMrt  that  since  the  rise  of  Wall- 
street  gambling  and  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth  to  the  position  of  a  dominating 
inflnence  in  the  worids  of  business  and  poli- 
lici  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  people.  A  vicious 
sihaDow  opportunism  has  taken  the  place 
of  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  molality  and  the  question*  "Will  it  pay?'' 
meaning,  '*WiIl  it  be  of  material  advantage ?" 
m^oitak  heard  where  in  olden  days  the  question 
was,  ''Is  it  just,  fair  or  for  the  best  interests  of 
dbe  people?" 

Wall-strest  Oamhling  Worse  Than  That 
•f  tha  LoQiLsiana  Lottery. 

A  lew  years  ago  a  general  outcry  was  raised 
against  Uie  Louisiana  lottery,  in  which  great 
New  York  dailies,  that  could  not  be  induced  to 
open  a  feariess  and  aggressive  battle  against 
WaO-street  gamUing,  not  only  joined,  but  led 
fhe  attack.  Throu^  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  press  and  public  opinion,  the  lot- 
tery evfl  was  driven  from  the  land;  and  yet  the 
lottery  was  nothing  in  its  evil  influ- 
oompared  with  Wall  street  In  the  first 
place,  the  lottery  was  conducted  fairiy.  There 
no  jrtacking  cards  or  loading  dice.  In  the 
I^ace  it  did  not  inq>eril  tibe  great  legiti- 
mate business  interests  of  the  land,  as  does 
Wall  street,  in  a  manner  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. 

How  Wall  straet  Imperils  The  Legltiinats 
Bnsinass  of  Tho  Nation. 

Of  late  yean  Wall  street  gamblers  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  indeed  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
fhe  nation.  They  have  been  steadily  drawing 
tte  banks  into  the  demoralizing  vortex  of  the 
Street  in  SDch  a  way  that  thqr  have  been  able  to 


carry  forward  their  wild-cat  and  frenzied  finan- 
cial program  by  securing  money  from  banks 
that  should  have  kept  their  funds  at  home  for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  An  example  of 
tlus  will  illustrate  what  we  have  in  mind.  A 
few  months  ago  we  were  in  conversation  with 
some  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a  promi- 
nent business  man  of  Boston,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion  the  influence  of  Wall-street 
high  finance  on  legitimate  trade  was  touched 
upon,  when  the  gentleman  of  large  business 
transactions  stated  that  one  Boston  bank  kept 
some  millions  of  dollars  at  interest  in  Wall 
street,  because  the  financiers  of  Wall  street 
would  pay  three  or  four  times  the  interest  that 
legitimate  business  could  give  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  Thus,  he  said,  when  men  needing 
credit  for  the  proper  development  of  their  legit- 
imate business  go  to  the  bank,  they  are  denied 
the  loan  they  n^d  on  the  ground  that  the  bank 
is  too  short  of  funds  to  accommodate  them. 
They  are  short  of  funds  for  Intimate  business 
only  because  the  money  is  being  used  by  the 
WiJl-street  gamblers  who  pay  an  enormous 
interest  for  it. 

Now  the  result  of  this  evil  condition  must 
impress  every  honest  and  thoughtful  business 
man.  It  serves  to  paralyze  the  great  current 
of  legitimate  trade,  and  it  places  the  money  of 
the  banks  in  jeopardy,  so  that  when  there  is  a 
gamblers*  panic,  as  was  the  recent  Wall-street 
panic,  the  banks  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other 
large  centers  of  wealth,  and  the  tributary  banks 
of  the  great  New  York  City  banking  firms  are 
instantly  struck  in  a  vital  way,  and  business 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  suffers.  And 
with  the  business  suffering  comes,  as  is  always 
the  case,  increased  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
wealth-creating  millions  of  the  land. 

The  New  Terk  World  on  Taxing  The 

Gamblers. 

The  New  York  World  of  November  19th,  in 
commenting  on  Congressman  Hepburn's 
remarks  quoted  above,  said: 

"For  three  weeks  and  more  legitimate  busi- 
ness has  been  bled  white  in  order  that  ready 
cash  could  be  provided  to  keep  the  Wall-street 
gambling  game  in  operation.  Yesterday,  after 
the  United  States  Treasury  had  again  taken 
decisive  steps  to  increase  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency, one  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  the  'new 
restoration  of  confidence'  came  in  the 
announcement  that  Stock  Exchange  brokers 
'took  off  restrictions  as  to  margin  trading.' 
'If  Wall-street  gamUing  is  such  a  proiqper- 
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OU8  business  that  even  in  a  period  of  great 
depression  it  can  outbid  legitimate  commerce 
and  industry  for  the  use  of  money,  it  is  prosper- 
ous enough  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  can  at  least  help  pay  the  interest 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  provide 
more  money." 

We  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  moral  criminals  of  Wall  street  will  be 
driven  from  the  temple  of  business  life  or  into 
the  penitentiary.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  the  American  people  will  awaken 
from  their  lethargic  sleep  into  which  the  cor- 
poration-controlled press  and  other  public 
opinion-forming  agencies  have  lulled  them,  so 


that  they  will  insist  that  the  man  who  makes 
fictitious  dollars  by  watering  stock,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  others  by  false  pre- 
tences or  to  enable  him  by  virtue  of^monopoly 
power  to  levy  an  extortionate  tax  on  industry, 
be  shown  as  little  leniency  as  the  highway  rob- 
ber or  the  embezzler.  And  we  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  America  shall  be  so  awakened  that 
gambling  with  loaded  dice  or  stacked  cards  by 
Wall -street  magnates  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  much  a  crime  as  the  far  fairer  methods  of 
gambling  long  practiced  by  the  Louisiana  lot* 
teiy,  against  which  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  relation  to  present  needs,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the^fundamental  distinction  between  popular 
government  such  as  was  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
class-rule,  or  rather,  the  different  relation  sus- 
tained by  the  officials  of  the  government  to 
the  people.  In  a  popular  government  or  a 
truly  representative  democratic  republic,  the 
people  are  the  sovereigns  and  the  officials  are 
the  servants  of  the  electorate.  In  a  dass  gov- 
ernment the  officials  hold  toward  the  people 
the  position  of  masters,  whether  they  rule  pri- 
marily for  their  own  selfish  interests  and 
aggrandizement  or  as  servants  of  some  privi- 
l^ed  dass  or  interest  which  they  serve  or  in 
rality  represent. 

Now  so  long  as  conditions  obtained  wherein 
our  government  was  truly  representative  of  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
public  servant  understood  his  position  as  that 
of  one  delegated  to  cany  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  sent  him  to  represent  them,  there 
was  no  need  for  change  or  modification  of 
constitutional  provisions.  But  during  the  past 
fifty  years  great  privileged  interests  have 
gained  a  sinister  hold  on  government,  acting 
through  political  bosses  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine — a  hold  that  has  steadily 
changed  the  character  of  government  in  its 
practical  operations  while  maintaining  the  old 
popular/orm;  and  with  this  change  has  come  a 


steady  change  in  the  attitude  of  officials. 
Presidents,  United  States  Senators,  judges  and 
others  arrogate  to  themsdves  powers  not  con- 
sistent with  their  position  on  the  one  hand  as 
public  servants,  and  on  the  other  as  exercising 
duties  within  specific  limitations.  Thus  we 
find  presidents  and  department  officials  under 
the  Chief  Executive  making  rulings  that  in 
effect  are  laws,  to  achieve  that  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitutional 
law-making  body,  has  refused  to  enact,  where 
it  was  known  that  certain  measures  denred  by 
the  Executive  could  not  be  carried  through 
Congress.  One  example  of  this  nature  was 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  publishers'  rights,  which 
Congress  had  time  and  again  refused  to  enact 
even  when  the  department  desired  it  to  do  so. 
Another  example  was  the  famous  Order  No.  78 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  in  1904,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
enacting  legislation  in  regard  to  pensions  which 
Congress  had  dedined  to  pass.  These  are 
typical  examples  of  executive  usurpations  in 
recent  years  in  which  officials  have  not  only 
assumed  powers  not  their  right  as  public  ser- 
vants, without  any  specific  order  from  the 
people,  but  in  which  they  have  also  invaded 
the  domain  of  a  coordinate  division  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Judges,  who  in  many  instances  have  long 
served   as   corporation   counsels   and    who^ 
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laigdj  through  the  influence  of  corporate 
intemts,  have  been  appointed  to  the  bench, 
have  time  and  again  made  rulings  and  used  the 
injimction  power  in  a  manner  which,  though 
tborouj^j  satisfactory  to  the  privileged  inter- 
ests whicdi  they  have  long  served  and  which 
were  so  anxious  for  them  to  be  elevated  to  the 
bench,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  deariy-dcfined  protective  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  injunctions  forbidding  persons 
even  giving  food  to  strikers;  the  injunctions 
prohibiting  citizens  from  peaceably  marching 
on  the  highways;  the  injunctions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  railways  that  nullify  State  laws  passed 
to  protect  the  ri^ts  and  interests  of  the  people  ? 
These  are  typical  examples  of  the  arrogation  of 
autocratic  power  by  officials  at  the  present 
time  resulting  from  the  rise  of  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  domination  of  government  by, 
privileged  interests  acting  throu^  the  mon^- 
controiled  political  machines. 

Another  typical  example  of  this  changed 
attitude  on  tiie  part  of  public  servants,  that  is 
destmctive  to  popular  government  and  which 
illastiates  how  in  practice  the  Government  is 
rcating  to  be  popular  or  truly  representative  of 
^e  people,  was  in  evidence  last  winter  when  a 
majority  61  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  after  having  pledged  themselves 
if  dected  to  vote  for  a  Public  Opinion  Bill  that 
woold  give  the  people  the  small  privilege  of  let- 
lipg  the  legislators  know  the  desires  of  the  dec- 
toiate  on  four  questions  at  each  election,  were 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  pledge  by 
United  States  Senator  Lodge  and  the  party 
maffhine  which  he  so  completely  controls. 
Tliis  Public  Opinion  Bill  did  not  even  give  the 
dectorate  the  power  to  direct  their  servants,  as 
was  the  order  in  the  old  days  in  Massachusetts 
and  as  it  is  their  undoubted  right  t6  do  if  the 
offidal  is  the  representative  or  servant  of  his 
principals,  but  merdy  provided  that  the  voters 
could  indicate  their  desires  on  four  questions 
at  eadi  dection.  Surdy  no  believer  in  popular 
government,  however  conservative,  could 
object  to  this.  There  were,  however,  two 
bodies  in  the  Conmionwealth  that  did  object — 
two  bodies  that  are  destroying  popular  gov- 
cfnment  as  effectivdy  as  did  the  Di  Media 
family  of  Floraice  overthrow  the  republic  of 
Uiat  ct^,  without  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  tAd  form  of  government.  These  sin- 
ister dements  were  ^e  political  boss  and  his 


lieutenants  who  operate  the  money-controlled 
political  machine,  and  the  great  can^Miign- 
contributing  public-service  companies  and 
other  privileged  corporations  whose  interests 
are  frequently  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
public  interest  or  weal;  and  in  the  behalf  of 
these  reactionary  and  unrepublican  interests 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  appeared  before 
the  Legislature  and  urged  the  representatives 
not  to  pass  the  bill.  One  of  the  chief  daims 
which  the  opposition  made  was  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  the  legislators  to  take  sugges- 
tions from  the  dectorate, — ^that  is,  that  the 
representative  should  not  fed  himsdf  bound 
to  represent  his  prindpal;  and  a|l  the  power 
of  the  political  machine  of  the  state,  of  which 
the  Senator  is  the  master  spirit,  was  thrown 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  defeat  the  bill, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  representa- 
tives who  had  promised  to  support  the  meas- 
ure were  false  to  their  pledge,  after  the 
autocrat  of  the  party  machine  insisted  that 
the  measure  should  not  be  enacted. 

Here  we  have  representatives  of  the  new 
reactionary  and  unrepublican  order  in  three 
departments  of  government  dther  usurping 
functions  bdonging  to  other  dq>artments  or 
acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  ddPeat  popular 
government.  It  is  therefore  dearly  important 
that  changes  be  made  in  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  that 
have  arisen,  to  the  end  that  free  government 
may  not  be  completdy  overthrown  and  class- 
rule  permanently  established  in  the  Republic. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
in  1780,  contained  a  Bill  of  Rights  drawn  up 
by  the  leading  dtizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  adopted  by  these  citizens  in  a  vote  of 
250  to  1,  expreraly  asserting  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  give  instructions  to  their 
representatives.  This  provision  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  written  by  John  Adams,  who 
was  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 

Switzerland,  half  a  century  ago  appre- 
dated  the  peril  of  encroaching  privileged 
interests  and  great  wealth,  wbich  already 
was  menadng  free  government,  and  her 
statesmen  set  about  providing  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  government 
to  the  people.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
was  the  result,  with  the  right  of  recall  in 
certain  cases.  Oregon  and  other  American 
commonwealths  have  followed  the  eminently 
practical  example  of  Switzerland  with  per- 
fectly successful  results. 
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Here,  surelj,  is  a  change  imperativdy 
demanded  to  bulwark  and  preserve  free 
government. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  potentially  destnic^ 
tive  of  free  government  than  life  or  long 
term  appointments  of  officials  from  whose 
opinions  there  is  no  appeal.  Give  a  class 
of  officials  life  terms,  have  them  appointed 
and  not  elected,  and  endow  them  with  auto- 
cratic power  from  whose  decision  even  the 
people  themselves  have  no  more  appeal  than 
from  the  ukase  of  a  Czar,  and  you  have  at 
hand  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  destroy 
popular  government,  so  soon  as  a  powerful 
plutocracy  or  any  privileged  interest  can  gain 
actual  control  of  the  government,  so  that, 
standing  behind  the  appointing  power,  it  can 
indicate  the  selection  of  the  officials  in  ques- 
tion. 

Now  this  is  the  condition  that  confronts  us 


to-day,  and  the  ciicamstance  that  the  power 
of  corporate  wealth  operating  throu^  the 
money-controlled  machine  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy  laigdy  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
aggressions  of  the  judiciary  have  not  been 
more  marked;  but  the  sinister  usurpation  of 
power  in  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth 
alluded  to,  and  many  similar  instances  where 
judicial  power  has  been  abused,  show  the 
extreme  peril  to  republican  institutions  in  the 
present  crisis. 

The  judiciary  must  be  elected,  not 
appointed,  and  thus  be  made  responsive 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  campaign-con- 
tributing feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 
And  the  judges  must  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
years  instead  of  enjoying  life  tenure,  if  the 
government  is  to  be  preserved  to  the  people 
as  a  free  government  or  a  truly  representa- 
tive democratic  republic. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOUR. 


SELDOM  since  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Protestant  Reformation 
has  the  Christian  world  presented  such 
striking  contrasts  in  the  attitude  of  the 
church  toward  social  conditions  and  the 
exercise  of  man's  reasoning  power,  that  has 
done  so  much  in  leading  humanity  from 
darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the 
light  of  present  civilization.  On  the  one 
hand  we  of  America  have  in  recent  years 
beheld  an  ominous  moral  stagnation  in  the 
church,  especially  noticeable  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  duty  of 
making  the  ethics  of  the  Grolden  Rule  of 
binding  force  on  those  who  claim  to  follow 
the  Nazarene.  In  the  place  of  the  splendid 
aggressive  moral  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
ministry  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  we  find 
in  the  great  church  that  Wesley  founded, 
such  spectacles  as  the  reverend  gentleman 
who  is  the  chancellor  of  a  university  fed  by 
Standard  OU  wealth,  blatantly  denouncing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
effort  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  great 
law-breakers  whose  guilt  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  former  reverend  gentleman 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  Denver  University, 
but  who  now  by  grace  of  an  unspeakably 
malodorous  corporation-controlled  machine 
is  governor  of  Colorado,  appearing  as  defender 


of  men  of  the  Guggenheim  and  Boss  Evans 
stnpe. 

What  is  true  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
leading  lights  in  that  denomination  in  regard 
to  their  attitude  toward  the  people  in  the 
presence  of  the  spoilers  who  have  bribed 
church  and  college  with  a  moiety  of  their 
plunder,  is  equally  true  of  the  Baptist,  the 
Congr^ationalist  and  other  denominations. 
Wherever  tainted  gold  has  been  accepted 
from  the  knovm  law-breakers,  the  baleful 
influence  has  been  apparent  in  church  and 
school;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 

Again,  we  behold  the  head  of  the  great 
Roman  Church  seeking  to  prohibit  the 
millions  of  his  faith  from  evhn  reading  the 
profoundly  religious  thoughts  of  the  great 
liberal  Catholic  divines.  This  effort  to 
place  the  Grod-given  reason  under  lock  cuid 
key  and  thus  resurrect  the  spirit  of  the  Dark 
Ages  is  only  equalled  by  the  moral  anaesthesia 
of  the  church  due  to  its  lust  for  gold. 

Happily,  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 
On  every  hand  to-day  are  seen  signs  of  a  new 
spiritual  birth.  Two  great  rdigious  move- 
ments are  appearing  above  the  horizon.  The 
idealistic  church  movement,  of  which  Chris- 
tian Science  is  the  great  representative,  is 
exercising  a  vital  influence  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women;    while  the 
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great  libenl  jet  profoundly  religioua  move- 
ment rqprcaented  bj  the  apostles  of  higher 
eriticisui  and  vital  religious  thought,  of 
whkh  Professor  Pfleiderer  is  the  most  eminent 
leader  in  Germany,  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  of 
the  City  Temple  the  most  prominent  exponent 
in  Great  Britain,  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey 
a  leader  in  America,  and  Professor  Masaryk 
of  the  University  of  Prague  at  least  measur- 
ably a  representative  in  Austria,  b  appealing 
with  new  and  surprising  virility  to  the  con- 
science of  a  laige  dass  of  earnest-minded 
men  and  women  who  are  weary  of  the  husks 
of  a  theology  far  more  concerned  with  mate- 
rial advancement  and  outward  forms  than 
with  the  essential  soul  of  religion.  All  of 
these  men  realise  that  Christianity  must 
coDcem  itself  in  a  vital  way  with  the  life  that 
now  is;  that  it  must  take  hold  of  the  heart  in 
such  a  way  as  to  transform  life  and  to  bring 
man  to  the  realisation  of  the  law  of  solidari^ 
and  the  responsibility  which  it  implies. 
Most  of  these  leaders  Uiertfore  bravely  insist 
that  the  church  must  become  a  great  aggres- 
sive power  for  fostering  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  coiSperation;  an  active  exponent 
of  social  justice  and  moral  idealism  in  society, 
and  in  this  way  embody  the  spirit  that  was 
present  in  the  daily  ministry  no  less  than  in 
the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  new 
social  concept  is  voiced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  renaissance  that  promises  to  become 
sudi  a  real  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
oar  time.  It  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  voiced 
than  in  the  following  words  by  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  the  City  Temple  of 
London,  in  the  Preface  to  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume.  New  Theolo^  Senruma: 


'*U^**  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  qpealdng  of 
the  church,  "she  were  true  to  her  Master's 
mind  she  could  have  no  truce  with  a  social 
order  in  which  the  weak  have  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  cruelty  and  oppression  are  inevitable. 
She  ought  not  to  be  patching  up  the  present 
social  fabric,  but  laboring  to  replace  it  by  a 
better.  The  social  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  Churches  at  present  is  no  doubt  of 
great  value  in  brightening  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  giving  them  a  helping  hand,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter:  our  whole  industrial  life  to-day  is 
based  upon  a  principle  which  is  fundamentally 
anti-Christian,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus 
ought  to  wage  open  war  upon  it  until  it  is 
gone  forever.  Codperation  must  replace  com- 
petition; brotherhood  must  replace  indi- 
vidualism; the  weakest  (morally  and  physi- 
caUy)  must  be  the  objects  of  the  tenderest 
care  which  the  community  can  show;  sel- 
fishness must  be  driven  out  by  love.  This  is 
the  whole  Christian  program;  nothing  less 
than  this  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and 
nothing  other  than  this  ought  ever  to  have 
been  preached  in  His  name.  It  is  quite 
simple  and  clear,  and  yet  it  is  plain  to  all  the 
world  that  the  Church  has  somehow  got  so  far 
away  from  it  that  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
ceased  to  understand  that  she  ever  held  it." 

These  words  ring  true.  They  are  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  If  they 
became  the  dominant  note  in  the  religious 
teachings  and  expression  of  life,  Christianity 
would  soon  be  a  great  conquering  moral 
force,  scattering  the  seeds  of  enduring  civili- 
sation along  her  pathway,  because  wherever 
she  trod  the  flowers  of  justice  and  love  would 
bloom  in  luxuriant  profusion. 


JUSTICE  BREWER  ON  THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  AS 
A  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  DESPOTISM  AND  MOB  RULE. 


NO  MORE  important  utterance  has 
been  delivered  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  months  than  that  made  by  Justice 
David  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  when  in  his  address  on  "Public  Service 
in  Relation  to.  Public  Opinion,"  delivered  on 
Nbfember  SOth  in  New  York  City,  as  reported 
by  the  Washington  Herald,  he  said  that  the 
tvo  sm»renie  dangets  that  menaced  a  demo- 


cratic state  were  despotism  on  the  one  hand 
and  mob  rule  on  the  other,  and  continuing 
observed: 

"The  more  constant  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  an  ideal  government. 

"Initiative  and  referendum  make  public 
opinion  the  quality  controlling.  The  nx>re 
promptly  and  mote  fully  public  offioen  carry 
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into  effect  luch  public  opinion  the  more  truly  is 
goyemoient  of  and  bj  the  people  realized." 

Justice  Brewer's  obsemtions  on  this  point 
of  course  &re  not  new,  but  the  value  ot  his 
views  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  considered  by 
general  consent,  we  believe,  the  ablest  consti- 
tutional jurist  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Iliat 
this  great  jurist  recognizes,  that  the  safe  and 
sure  preyentiTC  of  the  great  dangers  that 
threaten  republican  government, — that  is, 
of  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  mob  rule 
on  the  other — is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  Direct-L^islation,  is  a 
matter  of  first  importance  and  is  precisdy 
the  position  long  taken  by  The  Arena, — a 
position  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
logically  obvious  and  which  in  practical 
operation  baa  in  every  instance  proved  to  be 
destructive  to  class-rule  and  an  absolute 
preventive  of  the  menace  of  mob-rule; 
for  where  the  power  to  rig^t  errors  or  wionp 


is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  can  h* 
operated  in  an  orderly  and  l^al  manno, 
there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  incentive  for 
mob-rule,  while  the  slow,  orderly  educational 
methods  which  characterize  the  initiative 
and  referendum  necessarily  make  them  wise 
saf^uaids  to  popular  rule  and  genenJ  edu- 
cators of  the  people.  Indeed,  under  Direct- 
Legislation  the .  people  are  at  school  con- 
tinually in  practical  political  economy  and 
the  science  of  government. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  of  our  day  is 
the  steftdy  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Direct-Legislation.  The  people  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  here  and  here  ^ne  lies  the 
road  to  perpetual  popular  rule  and  the  chief 
effective  method  of  deliverance  from  the 
political  debauchery  and  misgovemment  due 
to  boss-rule  aod  the  corruption  and  oppreasioD 
incident  to  the  dominatioD  of  privilq;ed 
interests  over  pc^ular  ri^ta. 


THE  PLUNDER  OF  THE  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT  BY  OUR 
RAILWAYS,  OUR  GREATEST  NATIONAL  SCANDAL. 


PERHAPS  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any 
popular  rdief  from  the  outrageous 
lobbe^  of  the  petqile  by  the  railways,  as 
practiced  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  so  long 


ID  of  W.  R.  Haant). 
HONOPLT  POLICE  NOW  UStNO  TKAINBD  DOQS. 


as  ^>eaker  Cannon  occupies  the  position  he 
holds;  but  in  view  of  the  coming  presidential 
and  congressional  dection,  a  p«iistent  and 
determined  attempt  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  all  friends  of  honest  government  and 
public  morality,  to  at  least  tn  part  remedy 
this  demoralizing  waste.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
facts  were  not  k^own  or  as  if  there  were  any 
question  as  to  the  main  points  at  issue.  The 
crying  scandal  has  been  cjrcuimtantjally 
exposed  year  after  year,  and  the  evil  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  at  least  partially 
remedied  at  the  last  session,  if  the  people 
had  had  a  Speaker  intent  on  popular  interests 
and  clean  and  honest  government,  instead  of 
the  trust  truckler.  Cannon,  in  the  place  of 
vantage;  for  the  special  committee,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  amazing  facts  presented  and 
uncontioverted,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
popular  demand  that  the  robbery  be  stopped, 
cut  off  twdve  million  dollars  from  the  appro- 
priation. The  ^>eaker,  however,  who  was 
so  vigilant  in  his  fight  in  favor  of  the  beef 
trust,  allowed  the  railroad  rogues  to  get  in 
their  work,  and  the  graft  was  not  interfered 
with.  No  wonder  the  railroads,  the  express 
companies  and   the  trusts  love  their  dear 
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*Uade  Joe,"  but  the  time  hu  come  for  the 
American  people  to  let  the  tw^  of  com^ition 
aad  (ztartiim  in  Congrem  Iedow  that  th^  irill 
be  nkgMed  to  printe  life  in  the  coming 
cnofiMgn,  in  ipite  of  princdy  ounpaign 
cmrtribotioos  bom  the  gikftcn,  if  this  Tear 
A7  bul  to  see  that  Conj^esB  righto  this 


TTje  main  facts  of  the  railway  robbery,  by 
vUch  the  Poet-Office  department  ia  every 
jear  made  to  show  a  deficit,  when,  if  the 
nilwaja  ncdved  no  more  favors  than  the 
U|iiLsB  companies  for  like  aerrice  the  depsrt- 
noit  would  show  a  handsome  annual  profit, 
hkre  been  given  ^m  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  The  Absna;  but  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Ammem  of  December  11th  is  so 
admirable  that  we  quote  it  entire  in  order  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  our  readers  on  this 
impcnrtnnt  <)uestion.  We  suggest  that  eveiy 
■nbsoibv  to  Tae  Abbna  write  his  congieas- 
man  urging  him  to  make  an  aggressive  fi^t 
fcr  the  elimination  of  the  railway  graft  from 
d>e  postal  eoBtiacts  at  this  session.  In  this 
editona],  entitled  "End  the  Railway  Mail 
Graft,"  the  ^sMrteaa  says: 

*"I1m  reptvt  of  Fostmaster-Geoenl  Meyer 
shows  that  the  deficit  in  his  department  dur- 
ii^  the  past  year  was  only  |is,65S,S8e.  If 
fte  last  Congress  had  acted  on  the  advice  of 
its  special  committee  and  had  cut  off  some- 
aii«  like  «»/M0,000  from  the  railway  maQ 
graft,  the  Post-Office  Dq>artment  would  now 
oot  only  be  on  a  pajring  basis,  but  would 
have  a  surplus  of  over  tS,000,000  a  year,  and 
would  he  in  a  condition  soon  to  establiah 
pcsuy  postage. 

"Twdve  million  dollars  by  no  means 
lepHSCots  the  full  amount  lost  by  the  Govern- 
ment annually  on  its  maO-carrying  contracts. 
Careful  investigation  into  the  &fty  millions 
paid  to  the  roads  each  year  hy  the  Post-Office 
Dqiartment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
last  twenty  miUioos  of  that  amount  repre- 
sent graft.  But  the  railroad  agents  in  Con- 
gress defeated  even  the  twelve  million  cut. 
Bf  points  of  Older  and  le^slative  legerdemain 
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the  House  machine  perpetuated  this  proved 
and  acknowledged  fraud,  although  it  did  not 
dare  defend  it  in  the  open. 

"The  dishonest  practice  of  wei^iing  the 
mails  for  seven  days  and  dividing  by  six  to 
strike  an  average  is  welt  known.  In  this 
way  the  roads  are  paid  for  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  mail  than  they  carry.  Another 
method  of  mulcting  the  Government  is  the 
charging  as  an  annual  rental  on  post-office 
cars  an  amount  twice  as  great  as  would  be 
required  to  build  them  new,  Ihese  are  but 
two  items  among  a  large  number  of  dis- 
covered frauds. 


Bancouch.  In  Tfa*  PnUts,  ChlB*c<>. 

THE  CUHBERER   OF  THE  QROUND;    OR  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ORSATEST 

QDE8TION. 

To  linwiUtontUbar  maun  that  one  nuut  lin  by  tba 
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labor  of  othan.     Thfa  i*  tha  matin  of  piivilais. 
opoly.     It  fa  tha  mck-' — 

I  autHUiea,  oTliidlrMl 

oooaumptiOD,  of  uoitMt  taxMIoD  io  *Br  tor 

luat  for  aoiMthina  kit  Dothiiw  (hat  nukaa 

Lonla  aod  the  Dulled  StaM^Stnsta  iHtlBaUnli  obat>- 
olas  to  daowaraey. — Fbbdsbic  O.  Horn,  <d  Ohio. 

"Now  that  Congress  is  again  in  session 
and  a  new  post-office  appropriation  bill  is  to  be 
passed,  the  railroad  representatives  in  the 
two  Houses  wiU  attempt  to  saddle  this  steal 
on  the  country  as  heratofore.  Against  that 
dishonest  design  an  emphatic  public  protest 
should  be  raised  without  delay.  The  railway 
mail  graft  is  the  worst  enemy  of  postal  progress 
now  in  existence,  and  should  be  ended  once 
and  for  all." 
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THE  PITIABLE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  TREASimV  DEPAETMENT, 

WITH  NO  STATESMAN  AT  ITS  HEAD  IN  THE  HOUR 

OF  NATIONAL  PERIL. 


WE  DO  NOT  doubt  but  what  Mr. 
Cortelyou  was  an  excellent  steno- 
grapher, nor  that  as  a  private  secretary  this 
suave,  smooth-spoken  and  politic  man  was 
admirablj'  suited  for  the  purposes  of  Presi- 
dents McKinley  and  Ro(»evelt.  As  a  fat- 
bjer  who  knew  how  to  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  great  Wall  street  gamblers  so  well  that 
he  was  able  to  get  princel}'  contributions  for 
Mr.  Roosevdt  tiota  the  high  financiers  and 
the  corporation  chiefs,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  President  was  pretending  to  be  opposed 
to  the  corporations  and  was  denouncing  the 
democratic  nominee  for  declaring  that  Mr. 
Cortdyou  was  getting  aid  from  corporate 
interests,  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
worthy  successor  to  Matt  Quay  and  Mark 
Hanna.  But  granting  his  competency  as  a 
steni^r&pher,  his  success  as  a  suave  and 
politic  private  secretary,  and  his  conspicuous 
aptitude  for  inspiring  the  <»nfidence  of  the 
great  gamblers  and  corporation  chiefs  who 
are  exploiting  the  millions  of  America  for 
the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  few,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  especially 
fitted  to  be  the  financial  secretary  or  head  of 
the  national  treasury  d^iartment.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  be  is  so  popular  in  Wall  street 


and  with  the  privilege-seeking  and  parasite 
classes  that  are  striving  so  industriously  to 
get  the  great  business  interests  so  completely 
into  their  own  power  as  to  control  the  country 
by  their  threat  of  commercial  disaster  if  their 
arrogant  demands  are  not  acceded  to,  should 
have  disqualified  him  for  the  important 
position,  evcD  though  he  had  an  hundred- 
fold more  statesmuiship  and  knowledge  of 
finance,  economics  and  the  true  needs  of  the 
nation  than  there  is  any  reason  to  bdieve  he 
possesses. 

But  Presideat  Roosevdt,  in  his  apparent 
desire  to  continue  to  play  fast  and  loose  for 
personal  and  political  advantage,  to  cuny 
the  favor  of  the  Wall  street  gamblers  and 
predatory  intovsts  on  the  one  hand,  so  he 
could  count  upon  secret  campaign  funds 
ttom  predatory  wealth  while  pretending  to 
be  fighting  the  people's  battles  on  the  otba, 
gave  this  vitally  important  position  to  the 
intimate  friend  of  Wall  street  gamblers  and 
the  corporation  interests  that  had  contributed 
BO  Uberally  to  the  lost  RepuUican  campaign 
fund;  just  as  he  selected  the  man  who  lutd 
been  the  most  efficient  counsel  and  handy- 
man for  such  characters  as  Tweed  and 
Ryan  and  for  various  malodorous  corpora- 
tions that  have  long  exploited  the  people,  to 
serve  at  the  head  of  the  State  Deportment, 
and  just  as  he  selected  the  man  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  towers  of  strength  to  the 
railroads  when  a  judge  and  who  is  the  best 
bdoved  of  aU  the  prominent  politicians  in 
America  by  the  organization  that  is  wa^ng 
a  relentless  war  on  labor  unions,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  one  ostensibly 
favored  by  the  Administration  as  the  Presi- 
dent's successor.  Of  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  Mr.  Roosevdt's  offidal  family,  it 
is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  the 
most  astute  politician,  but  it  is  equally  prob- 
able that  he  is'the  least  of  a  statesman.  To 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  record  as  a 
fat-fryer  as  the  only  wall  of  protection  between 
the  millions  of  American  wealth-creators  and 
representatives  of  honest  industry  and  the 
J.  Piapont  Morgan,   Baker,   SUndaid   Oil 
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ajid  otbcr  great  Wall  street  tnteresta,  is  som«- 
diing  that  must  disturb  and  alarm  all  friends  of 
tne  institutions  and  the  best  interests  of  legiti- 
BOKte  busioess  and  the  honest  creators  of  wealth. 
TTie  New  York  World  is  too  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  reaction  and  privileged  wealth  to 
be  accused  of  being  biaosed  in  favor  of  pro- 
pevre  democia«7  and  popular  rights,  yet 
era  this  reactionary  journal,  which  as 
indngtrioiuly  seeks  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan, 
Tom  L.  Johnson  and  other  lepreaentative 
DesDociats  as  it  enthusiastically  supported 
Alton  B.  Pu-ker,  the  candidate  of  the  Belmont- 
Ryan  faction,  balks  at  Mr.  Cortelyou  and 
points  out  some  facts  in  relation  to  his  pool- 
tioo  that  merit  the  consideration  of  all  thinking 
ABxriouu  of  every  party.  In  an  editorial 
leader  entided  "Wanted  —  A  Statesman," 
which  appeared  on  November  SAth,  the 
WoM  in  refening  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
l^caaury's  amazing  bond  issue  said: 

"B^reseqtative  Charles  N.  Fowler,  of 
New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  describes 
Secretary  Cortelyou 's  new  bond  issue  as 
'aaiprising,  extraordinary,  unwarranted  and 
iDoet  unfortunate.'  So  far  as  the  1100,000,000 
of  Treasury  certificates  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Fowler  bdieves  the  issue  is  illegal. 

"Ilus  opinion  from  the  recognized  finan- 
cial authority  of  the  House  of  Rt^resentatiTes 
caa  only  increase  public  perplexity  as  to  why 
lb.  Ctntdyou  is  where  he  is.  In  its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  the  public  welfare  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  most 
in^tortant  in  the  Cabinet.  In  a  financial 
ons  its  in^xntance  towers  above  that  of 
all  Ac  other  Cabinet  positions  combined. 
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"Practically  all  of  President  Roosevdt's 
predecessors  rect^nized  it  as  an  office  whidi 
required  unusual  qualifications  and  the  widest 
experience.  To  appreciate  how  little  Mr. 
Cortelyou's  training  as  stenographer,  private 
secretary  and  personal  appointif  has  fitted 
turn  for  the  extremely  delicate  and  responsible 
position  he  holds  it  is  necessary  to  call  the 
roll  of  previous^Secretaries  of  the  Treasury." 

^Tlie  World  then  enumerates  a  Dumber  of 
great  statesmen  who  served  as  heads  of  the 
beasury  department,  including  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Hugh  McCullough,  George  S.  Boutwdl,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow.  Indeed,  until  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  gained  a 
master  influence  in  government,  statesmen 
of  distinguished  ability  were  chosen  to  head 
the  treasury  department,  and  never  bankers 
or  representatives  of  the  spedal  class  that 
was  constantly  seeking  special  privileges 
from  the  government  which  would  give  them 
advantage  over  the  people  and  other  business 
interests,  or  fat-frying  campaign  collectors. 

The  innovation  made  in  selecting  bankers 
and  national  committeemen  to  head  the 
treasury  department  has  been  one  of  the  most 
sinister  indications  of  the  rapid  passing  of 
the  scepter  of  power  from  the  people  to 
privil^ed  wealth. 

Turning  from  the  enumeration  of  past 
secretaries  of  the  treasury  to  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
the  World  continues: 


n«in  tba  ChicacB  Nam. 

HBRO  HO&OAM  TAKES  A  80UVBNIB~ 
Af  Ur  hdpiDs  put  tia  firs  Mt. 


In  the  MtTTor  of  the  Pregent. 


BnxUa]',  in  Chioco  Newt. 


AFTER  THE  IHJ8H  JOB. 

HED   DiposiTOtt— '■  TluB  ii  til   right,  Mr. 
'^"'  you  mioht  h&vc  lucd  that  one  over 
d  youneU  >  lot  of  troublB." 


ttiBre  And  ai 

"Mr.  Cortdjwu  never  hdd  an  elective 
office  in  hia  life.  He  never  served  in  an^ 
l^islative  bod;.  Hia  public  experience  haj 
been  entirely  derical.  If  be  bfts  any  practical 
knowledge  of  law,  of  political  economy,  of 
finance,  there  ia  not  a  line  of  his  writing  or  a 
sentence  of  hia  public  utterances  to  indicate 
such  knowledge. 

"Mr.  Cortelyou  was  made  Secretaiy  of  the 
Tressuiy  because  be  bad  shown  great  astute- 
ness as  a  collector  and  disburser  of  campaign 
coDtributiona,  but  surely  these  are  not  the 
qualifications  of  a  successful  minister  of 
finance  during  a  period  of  great  finandal 
disturbance. 

"Not  only  does  the  crisis  itself  require  a 
Secretaiy  of  great  abili^  and  character  who 
can  inspire  public  confidence,  but  important 
complicated  and  vital  financial  questions 
such  as  currency  reform  and  a  central  bank 
of  issue  will  soon  come  before  Congress,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  under  its  present 
head  can  be  of  little  if  any  assistance  in  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

"The  act  of  Seprember  2,  1789,  creating 
the  Treasury  Department,  provides  that 
'it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  management  of  the  revenue 
and  for  the  tupport  of  jniblic  credit.' 

"What  plans  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit  could  Mr.  Cortelyou  propose  which 


would  command  the  confidence  and  req>eGt 
of  Congress  for  a  HUgle  minute? 

"With  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Cortdyou,  the 
World  again  asks  if  his  appointment  was  not 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  blimders  the 
President  has  yet  made,  and  all  the  greater 
blunder  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has 
no  head  for  business,  law  or  finance." 

"Blunder"  is  we  think  far  too  mild  a  term 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  the 
head  of  the  treasury  department  at  a  time 
when  more  than  ever  perhaps  in  our  history 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  absolutely  free  from 
entangling  alliances  with  Wall  street  hi^ 
finance,  with  trusts  and  corporation  interests, 
and  a  man  of  the  broad  statesmanship  and 
lofty  patriotism  of  an  Albert  Gallatin  and  a 
Sdmon  P.  Chase,  wedded  to  the  moral' 
courage  and  aggressive  honesty  of  a  Benjamin 
H.  Bristow." 

Id  commenting  on  Secretary  Cortdyou's 
amaring  innovation  and  the  act  under  which 
he  and  President  Roosevelt  pretend  they  find 
warrant  for  the  extraordinary  bond  issue, 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  in  his  admirable  weekly. 
The  Pvblic,  well  observes: 

"They  do  this  under  a  law  which  aQowa 
it  when,  and  only  when,  the  financial  necesn- 
ties  of  the  government  require  it,  and  yet  at 
a  time  when  the  government  has  a  finandal 
surplus  and  therefore  no  finandal  necessitiea, 
we  beg  leave,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
law  and  order,  to  rise  up  and  meekly  remark 
that  this  plain  defiance  of  the  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  deposits  of  public 
money  in  private  banldng  institutions,  sug- 
gests anew  the  suspidon  that  lawlessness  and 
high  financiering  are  often  indistinguishable." 


In  clovaluul  FUlndeahr. 

A  WlNTER-e  JOB. 
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HOW   CRAFTY  BIE.  CORTELYOU  WAS  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 


FOLLOWING  ban]  on  the  heela  of  the 
pKW  di^Mtfjm  aunoundog  that  Arch- 
bnbop  Iiduid  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
wi^ii^  in  tbe  intercats  of  the  nomination  of 
U«  Toy  good  friend.  Secretary  Cortel^u, 
tat  tbe  pR«d<oc]r,  came  tbe  news  that  the 
cfaaiimui  of  the  national  committee  was 
indnitnoualy  sdecting  candidates  that  were 
pledged  to  Roosevelt,  but  who  in  the  event 
of  tbe  President's  not  running  could  be  counted 
OS  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  campaign  fat- 
ftjer  wboae  intimate  rdations  with  the  great 
pmblen  of  Wall  sticet  and  the  corporation 
chieb  waa  such  as  to  render  him  a  wholly 
acceptable  candidate  to  the  interests.  Mr. 
Cortdyou  knew  that  the  President  did  not 
tntend  to  run  at  the  next  dection,  but  he  also 
knew  that  the  dd^atea  and  the  people  at 
large  did  not  know  this  tact,  so  as  national 
dtairman  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
he  waa  in  a  position  to  steal  a  march  on  all 
tbe  other  candidates.  The  plan  was  deep 
laid  and  there  is  evay  reason  to  believe  that 
behind  the  sly.  craf^  and  Jesuitical  national 
cbsinnan  were  the  great  hi^  finandal  inter- 
etfa  that  have  such  unbounded  faith  in 
Cortelyoa  and  which  are  so  industrious  in 
deoouncing  every  man  who  insists  on  honest 
buaineaa  methods  and  the  exposure  and 
ponisbmient  of  tbe  criminal  rich. 

SJDce  the  notorious  campaign  of  Mark 
Hanoa,  whidi  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
Soatbem  del^ates  that  were  supposed  to  be 
lor  Mr.  Reed,  the  South  has  been  a  happy 
hunling  ground  for  would-be  Republican 
^»nrfMi»(>y  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
p«ditical  bosses  and  the  industrial  autocracy; 
and  it  was  with  the  southern  ddegates'tlwt 
Ifr.  Tkft's  bienda  found  with  dismay  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou  was  playing  havoc  with 
Taft'a  chances  by  selecting  men  amenable 
to  the  chairman.  So  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
induced  to  make  a  final  declaration  before 
be  had  intended  to  do  so.  This  declaration 
diecked  Mr.  Cortdyou's  attempt  to  get 
delegates  under  false  pretenses,  and  be  is 
represented  as  beconung  extremely 'enraged 
at  tbe  President's  action.  Mr.  Rooserdt, 
bowerer,  haa  pacified  the  Secretaiy-Chair- 
Ban  and  all  is  i^reaented  aa  happy  in  the 
oAaalbmOy. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou might  make  things  unpleasant  if  he 
chose  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevdt  wiU 
openly  antagonize  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  why  Mr. 
Cortdyou  should  be  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  as  his  public  life  haa  been  sin- 
gularly barren  of  beneficent  results.  His 
only  important  act  has  been  his  extra-legal 
and  constitutional  effort  to  help  the  banks 
during  the  recent  panic  caused  by  his  high 
finance  friends,  by  straining  beyond  its 
intention  tbe  meaning  of  a  permission  given 
for  governmental  emergency  during  the 
^nuh  War.  True,  Mr.  Cortdyou  was 
pbenomenally  successful  as  a  campaign 
collector  in  getting  the  great  gamblers  and 
lawless  corporate  interests  to  contribute 
princdy  sums  to  the  dection  of  Mr.  Roose- 
vdt while  presumably  deceiving  the  President 
and  leading  him  to  bdieve  that  the  great 
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corporate  interests  were  not  pftTing  anything 
into  hia  campaign  fund;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  vtry  hey-da^  of  Cortd- 
jou'a  harvest  in  Wall  street,  President  Roose- 
velt branded  the  cliarge  made  hy  hia  opponent, 
that  corporate  interests  were  contributing  to 
Mr.  Cortelyou'a  campaign  fundi  as  a  delib- 
erate falsehood. 


In  the  Mirror  of  the  Present. 


One  thing  is  certain:  Mr.  Cortdyoa 
would  be  almost  as  acceptable  to  the  Wall 
street  gamblers,  the  high  finan<uers  and  the 
law  defying  trusts  as  Ellihu  Root,  and  more 
than  this  need  not  be  said  to  show  that  no 
sincere  firiend  of  genuine  reform  and  popular 
government  would  think  of  supporting  such 
a  man  for  the  presidencjr. 


MR.  WATSON'S  EXPOSUKE  OP  THE  CONFISCATORY  PLEA  OF 
THE  ILULWAYS. 


MR.  THOMAS  E.  WATSON  is  doing 
some  excellent  work  for  fundamental 
^lemocrscy  in  his  Je/fertonian  Magazine,  b; 
ahowing  the  essentially  despotic  action  of 
the  Federal  judges  who  are  seeking  to  nullify 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  states  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  the  ntortions  due  to  the  crim- 
inal action  of  the  great  railway  corporation 
magnates  who  have  watered  stock  and  who 
gamble  with  aecurities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
iD^verish  the  people  and  to  constantly 
lUsturb  Icgitioute  buuness.  In  speaking  of 
the  menace  to  free  government  of  those 
modem  tools  of  corporate  interests  who 
through  the  influence  of  predatoiy  wealth 
have  been  elevated  to  the  bench  and  who 
hold  themselves  above  the  people  or  the 
State,  Mr.  Watson  well  observe: 


"It  is  monstrous  that  such  men  as  Jobm 
of  Alabama  and  Pritchard  of  North  Carolina 
should  usurp  powers  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  dare  to  grasp. 

"Would  Mr.  Roosevdt  venture  to  forbid 
the  Corporations  Commission  of  Virginia  to 
exereiae  a  UqUiaHva  authority,  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  law? 

"Would  he  order  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Attomey-<Teneral,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  State,  not  to  n^orce  the  laurn 
which  ihey  are  tv?om  to  m/oree  f 

"Certainly  not.  The  President  has  no 
such  I<^  authority  nor  have  His  Fedmal 
Jvdgn. 

'"Hie  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  no  otha 
purpose  than  to  establish,  in  behalf  of  the 
States,  the  time-bonored  principle  that  lh» 
Sovereign  ahatl  not  be  rued  btf  the  Svbjett, 
save  by  his  own  consent. 

"Chisholm  had  sued  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and  the  Great  Usurper,  John  Marshall — he 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  Aaron  Burr  trial,  had  sought  to  compd 
Preeident  JeBenon  to  reduce  himself  to  the 
levd  of  a  common  witness! — had  held  that  a 
private  citizen  eould  sue  a  sovereign  State. 

"The  decision  created  such  universal  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  States  adopted  the 
Eleventh  Amendment,  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  that  sort  of 

"A  railroad  corporation  is  a  private  citizen, 
and  when  it  brings  a  cote  againtt  the  State 
avthoriiiet,  it  is,  of  course,  ruing  the  Slate." 

In  ^>eaking  of  the  latest  popular  plea 
which  Oie  corpomtion  lawyers  are  advancing 
as  an  excuse  for  the  continued  plunda  of 
the  pec^te  for  the  enrichment  of  the  holden 
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of  wklcnd  stock  in  public- 
tiDDa,  Mr.  Wstaon  t^ja: 

"Reduced  to  its  litend  me&ning,  this  is 
wbat  the  R&ilniftda  claim: 

*"We  demsjid  the  right  to  water  our  stock 
wbeiMTer  we  get  readj.  We  demand  the 
ri^t  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  ever;  Tear 
emfiloying  Press  Agents  and  ^)ecial  Counsd 
to  d^iauch  public  men  and  to  mis-guide 
public  opinion.  We  demand  the  right  to 
coDude  with  the  Express  Companies,  so  that 
tboae  robbers  who  divide  among  tfaemselva 
net  profits  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  maj 
tajTj  the  cream  of  our  business  at  fancjr 
prices, — the  secret  being  that  tk»  tnnsr 
ttiqua  uAwA  eonfrob  tht  Expreu  Comfom/ 
w  also  Ou  miter  ditptt  v^teK  eontroU  Iha 
rmlroad.  We  demaiKl  the  right  to  pa;  huge 
al&ries  to  figure-heads  and  dummies,  who 
poM  as  officers  of  the  roads  when,  in  fact. 
tiug  an  tutd  to  ehak  and  conceal  actual  con- 
rfMom  iMeh  the  Imo  prohSiiie.  We  demand 
the  right  to  grant  free  tickets  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  keying  on  the  good  side 
of  Congressmen.  Lcgulators,  Judges,  and 
other  officisls,  from  wAom  we  leek  favort 
which  we  ought  not  to  hove.  We  demand 
the  right  to  oonitnus  our  recldeie  mtemanage- 
■MNl,  our  refusal  to  adopt  safety  appliances; 
oar  leftisal  to  put  road-hed  and  bridges  in 
fifat-olasB  condition;  our  refusal  to  double- 
tiBck,  to  abolish  the  grade-crossing,  to  adopt 
ttte  automatic  switch,  to  employ  the  moat 
eon^Mtent  men  and  a  sufficiency  of  them; — 
m  demand  the  right  to  continue  this  ruinous 
policy,  oHhough  it  nevttM  in  frightful  loee  of 
Hfe  mtd  damage  twit  wAicA  eoit  va  an  immmae 
ammait  <^  money." 

Hr.  Watson  sbows  that  the  railways  demand 
all  the  above  thii^s,  and  then,  when  the  peo- 
ple. <zasp«nited  at  the  extortions  practiced, 
seek  ididt  in  an  oidetty  way  through  legisla* 
tion,  the  railways  call  upon  the  corporation 
lawyers  to  instruct  the  corporation  judges 
**to  block  the  wheds  of  government  by 
pkadiog  confiscation."  He  represents  the 
nihrays  as  concluding  their  plea  as  follows: 

*"We  win  say  that  unless  we  are  allowed 
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to  continue  to  mismanage  our  proper^  just 
as  we  are  now  doing,  we  will  lose  our  nel 
propta,  and  thus  our  tfnfirs  estate  vnU  be  Con- 
fieoated. 

"'We  will  not  only  say  this,  but  will  ewear 
to  it  And  while  the  facts  we  swear  to,  in 
the  Flea  of  "Confiscatory,"  are  wholly 
different  from  the  faeU  whtch  we  ewore  U> 
when  we  made  our  Tax  Relume,  still  we  will 
perjure  ourselves  like  gentlemen,  to  maintain 
a  system  demanded  of  us  by  the  Wall-stieet 
raacala  who  own  us.' " 

This  is  an  admirable  summing  up  of  the 
amazing  position  taken  by  the  railways 
against  the  people — a  position  which  is 
exasperating  the  wealth-creators  and  which 
will  tend  to  increase  the  popular  demand 
that  the  government  take  over  the  railway 
properties  for  the  people,  at  the  cost  ot 
replacing  the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  student  of  political  and  ecx>- 
nomic  conditions  can  fail  to  see  that  either 
the  people  must  own  and  operate  the  ines- 
timably valuable  public  utilities,  or  the 
government  will  be  debauched  and  the 
people  exploited  and  oppressed  by  unscru- 
pulous bands  greedy  for  the  vast  wealth  that 
can  be  reaped  from  monopoly  rights  in  public 
utilities. 
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MR^BRYAN  AND  THE  CORPORATION-OWNED  PRESS. 


THE  KEPT  editon  of  some  of  the  great 
corporation  journals  aeem  greatlj 
exercised  over  the  plain  statement  of  facts 
which  Mr.  Biyan  has  recently  been  mftlHng 
in  regttrd  to  the  pioatitute  press  of  America; 
and  jet  there  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  but  who  knows  that  the  statements 
made  hy  Mr.  Bijan  are  the  simple  truth, 
and  a  truth  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  the 
people  to  keep  in  mind,  for  the  hope  of  free 
government  depends  on  the  awakening  of  the 
masses  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  of  public 
opinion  are  being  systematically  poisoned  by 
q>ecial  or  privil^ed  interests.  Mr,  Bryan, 
in  apeakiag  of  the  poison  press,  said: 

"A  great  many  of  the  big  daily  papen  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  Tnists  and  corpora- 
tions.    Their  editors   are   but   tools    in  the 


hands  of  schemers.  They  chloroform  the 
people,  tdling  them  things  are  all  right, 
while  the  Trusts  come  along  and  pick  their 
pockets.  These  editors  are  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  great  Trusts,  and  they  writ« 
what  they  are  tdd  to  write  by  those  wh« 
would  fleece  the  people." 

With  great  newspapers  day  by  day  ddib- 
eratdy  misrq>resenting  such  men  as  Mr. 
Biyan  and  justifying  the  criminal  rich  at 
every  turn  or  seekiiig  to  further  the  wdl-laid 
plans  of  the  high  financiers  and  public  plun- 
derers, it  is  surdy  time  for  thinking  and 
conscience-guided  men  and  women  to 
awaken  from  th«r  lethargy  and  organize 
for  aggressive  warfare  on  the  enemies 
of  free  government,  common  hones^  and 
morality. 


MR.  LANGDON  ON  THE  PRESENT  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN 
DEMOCRACY  AND  GRAFT. 


AT  THE  present  time,  wbea  the  attor-      doctrine  of  graft  is  responsible, 
neys  and    hirelings   of  the   criminal      that    when   a    railroad    corporation    vranted 
rich  are   so   busy  striving  to  convince  the      franchises  it  gave  Abraham  Ruef  tl4,000  to 


unthinking  that  the  late  panic  was  due  to  the 
agitation  against  railway  and  corporation 
Uidessness,  and  that  the  security  of  business 
d^ends  on  a  cessation  of  all  such  agitation, 
it  ia  tefnhing  to  find  some  strong  men 
dcAriy  outlining  the  real  issue.  In  an  able 
addieas  ddivered  before  the  City  Qub  of 
Boston  on  December  ISth,  Mr.  William  H. 
Langdon,  the  district  attorney  of  San  I'^n- 
daoo  who  accomplished  such  effective  work 
in  uilcovering  the  corrupt  alliance  of  the 
public-service  corporations  and  the  Ruef- 
Scbmitz  machine,  stated  the  case  in  perhaps 
as  concise  and  effective  a  manner  as  it  has 
yet  been  presented,  in  the  following  words: 

"The  stru^Ie  is  on  between  democracy 
and  graft,  and  one  or  the  other  must  go  down. 
One  upholds  the  morals  of  men,  while  the 
Other  destroys  all  that  is  good. 

"When  the  fierce  hunger  of  business 
attacks  the  government  it  is  government, 
not  business,  that  must  give  way,  and  the 


deliver  a  del^ation  to  dect  a  governor  for 
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We  hired  det«ctiyea  mnd  procured  the  anrricea 
of  the  beat  attorneys  and  detectives  in  the 
country.  To  get  at  the  foundation  of  the 
crimes  we  had  to  promise  immunity  baths  to 
seven].  I  have  been  asked  rq>eatedty  irhat 
waa  to  be  done  with  Abraham  Ruef.  I 
cannot  say,  and  the  reason  is  he  will  get  just 
what  he  earns.  We  are  after  the  men  higher 
up. 

"We  bdieve  that  this  prosecution  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  legal  effect.  It  is  time  to 
stop  the  cynicism  of  the  people  against 
goremmenti  to  stop  the  brasea  effrontery  of 
the  brazen  rich  who  sit  by  and  think  they 
can  buy  judges  until  justice  becomes  a 
traves^.  We  are  after  die  men  higher  up, 
so  as  to  make  criminal  acquisition  unprofit- 
able and  to  make  young  women  and  men 
bdteve  that  dishonest  does  not  pay  and  that 
the  greatest  good  comes  bom  an  honest  IKb." 


HaCatehaoa.  iB  CUwsa  TrlboM. 
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Catifomia  who  would  be  favorable  to  their 
tDtcKsts  instead  of  the  ^te. 

**It  was  the  shoK-sif^ted  men  to  whom 
mme  is  do  sin  that  brought  about  the  money 
gtnngenq'  in  this  country,  lliey  did  every- 
tldng  ibtj  eould  to  make  the  people  suffer 
and  then  Kod  it  was  this  graft  prosecution 
mUA  was  reiponaiUe. 

"So  in  San  F^kaciaco,  when  Spreckka 
gsre  his  dtcck  and  his  seivicea  to  his  native 
city  that  it  mi^t  be  deansed,  he  waa  sodaUy 
oatiwaed,  depoaiti  were  drawn  from  the 
faftnk  of  wU^  he  waa  president,  while  the 
gnad  jama  iqtpoiDted,  by  judidous  boy- 
oottiiig,  anataiiMd  heavy  losses,  but,  be  it  said 
to  ^tir  credit,  they  never  flinched. 

"To  support  gnft  the  allied  cotpotationa 
boo^  i^  the  m^y  pi^ien.  Behind  them 
were  tke  cutest  minds  of  the  business  worid. 
IImt  put  unlimited  mone?  into  the  recent 
politieal  canqMugn  sod  established  an  immense 
law  oAcc  and  lured  a  score  of  detectives. 

"Xd  offset  thia  we  had  to  put  out  the  money 
oAend  bj  Mi.  ^oecklea  and  his  friends. 


DoodbD,  in  St.  Loub  Oloba-Damoont. 

"TIME  18  UONEY.'^JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 
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FINDLAND'S  RADICAL  PROHIBITION  LEGISLATION. 


IN  THE  December  Abena  we  published  & 
very  informing  paper  by  Charles  R. 
Jones,  reriewing  the  growth  of  the  tempv- 
utce  moTement  in  America  and  the  astonish- 
ing Bpresd  of  prohibition  I^ialation  during 
the  [mst  two  decades.  After  that  paper  was 
set  up,  Alabama  enacted  a  prohibition  law, 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  protest  of  Mobile, 
leading  citizens  of  which  city  declared  that 
Mobile  would  secede  from  the  state  in  the 
event  of  its  passage. 

The  American  prohibition  laws  and  meas- 
ures, howerer,  are  mild  indeed  compared 
with  the  drastic  act  recentl}'  passed  hy  the 
Firiiament  of  Finland, — an  act  which  it  u 
thought  that  the  Czar  may  Teto.     This  bill 


prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  use  or  posses- 
sion of  alcoholic  spirits  in  any  form,  inclutling 
wine  and  beer.  Wine  is  even  barred  from  the 
communion  table,  though  spirits  in  *srious 
forms  majr  be  used  for  medicinal  or  mechan- 
ical purposes  and  may  be  kept  and  dispensed 
for  Russian  soldiers.  Heavy  penalties  are 
proTided  to  be  meted  out  to  violators,  ranging 
from  a  minimum  fine  of  $20  to  three  years  of 
penal  serritude.  No  compensation  is  given 
to  the  owners  of  breweries  or  distilleries. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  would  be  wdl 
for  those  who  indiscriminatdy  indulge  in 
denouncing  sodalists  as  favoring  drink  and 
disorder  to  note,  that  there  are  eighty  socialist 
members  in  the  Pariiament  of  Plnland. 


THE  CASE  OF  BERNARR  MACFADDEN 


PERSONAIXY  we  have  not  been  follow- 
ing the  case  of  Mr.  Bemarr  MacFad- 
den,  Dor  have  we  had  the  time  for  the  last 
few  years  to  read  his  puUication;  but  from 
what  we  have  known  of  the  work  of  the 
editor  of  Fhyncal  Cvlturt  in  former  years  in 
his  brave  battle  against  essential  immorality 
and  varioua  evils  that  strilce  at  the  heart  of 
the  normal  development  of  the  people,  we 
do  not  doubt  but  that  his  arrest  and  |con- 
viction  are  on  a  par  with  the  infamous  perse- 
cutions that  have  for  years  at  intervals  been 
meted  out  to  Moses  Harmon  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  battled  against  prostitution 
within  the  mairiage  bond  and  immoiali^  in 
gencTu. 

From  a  correspondent  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  vrith  Mr.  MacFadden's  case  we 
have  received  the  following  news  note  in 
regard  to  the  convit^on,  which  we  present 
to  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
case  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  it  is  eztremdy  important  to  the  people  that 
the  rights  and  limits  of  postal  censorship  be 
established,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  citisen 
under  the  Constitution.  The  following  is 
the  note  in  question: 

"  Bemarr  MacfWden,  publisher  of  P/u/tioat 
Cvkun,  whose  eneigies  uid  abilities  have  for 


many  years  been  directed  towards  the  phyucal 
and  mond  improvement  of  the  race,  has,  at 
IVenton,  New  Jersey,  before  the  United 
States  District  Court,  been  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  to  serve  a 
term  of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  on  a 
charge  of  sending  improper  literature  thnu^ 


Hocrli;  in  Bpoluuie  Bpok«anuii'Ita*JBir. 


WHAT  SHALL   WE   DO  WITH  THE  WIFE  BBATXR 

AND  HOME  DESERTEar 

Soma  adnnta  the  whipplnc  poM,  jom*  th*  ■olltuT  mO, 
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THE  END  OF  THE  LINE. 

dte  nMLib.  Mr.  HacFadden'a  rtftl  offense  ia 
thftt  he  ia  a  irndkal  thinker  with  a  large  and 
i"*™^*™'  Mkiwing,  and  his  views  upon 
what  conalitutei  a  plane  of  high  morality  are 
■pparentlj  at  a  wide  variance  with  the  narrow 
efidal  nwthoda  of  the  Post-OfBce  Depart- 
■KDt.  It  is  a  tbousaitd  pitiea  that  auch  a 
mui  aa  Hr.  MacFadden  should  be  punished 
lor  »— Wig  to  benefit  his  brothers,  but  his 
■Mul^iilom  sores  an  inq>ortant  and  necessajy 
ptnpoae;  a  certain  number  of  noble  victims 
■nut  suffer  the  stripes  before  the  stain  of  the 
infamDua,  blackmailing  Comstock  law  ia 
w^wd  bom  the  statutes. 

"However,  Hr.  MacFadden  is  not  in  the 
penitoitiaif  aa  yet,  nather  has  he  paid  the 
tat,  aad  lie  is  making  a  valiant  battle  for  the 
fcswiom  of  the  presa.  He  has  appealed  his 
aattmee  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
aad  in  the  cbamben  of  that  august  body  will 
be  IhieJied  oat  the  quertion,  'la  it  a  Crime 
tobpow  Crime?* 

Mr.  IfacFbdden  bdievea  that  his  cooatitu- 
fioaal  fi^ita  have  been  infringed  upon  hy 
tke  Pottal  antboritia  and  that  the  Poat-Offioe 
people  bave  ^needed  their  conatitutional 
ij^rta  in  preventhig  the  puUication  of  the 
Kria]  atoij,  irUdt  caused  all  the  trouble, 
fa^  being  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
people  at  larger    The  stoiy  that  caused  Mr. 
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BlacFadden  to  be  pursued  b;  Anthony 
Comstock  was  a  serial  story,  «itit]ed,  'Grow* 
ing  to  Manhood  in  Civilized  (?)  Society.' 
Mi.  MacFadden  decided  to  print  this  stcnj 
because  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
drastic  awakening.  He  thought  Uiat  this 
serial  story,  which  laid  bare  many  toriUe 
and  glaring  evils,  might  be  a  power  towarda 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  morality  And  a 
nobler  conception  of  life  that  would,  from 
the  standpoint  of  sex,  effect  as  much  as  has 
been  accomplished  in  another  direction  by 
Upton  Sinclair's  famous  The  Jungle  against 
the  packing-house  evils,  or  Harriet  Boecher 
Stowe's  immortal  VncU  Tam't  Cabin  against 
the  slave  traffic. 

"The  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  was  a 
distinct  aurpriae  to  Mr.  MacFadden,  but  it 
has  not  deterred  him  in  his  purposes  and  his 
ideas.  He  will  fight  what  he  terms  'peraecU' 
tion  and  not  prosecution'  to  the  bitter  end. 
In  addition  to  carrying  his  case  to  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  he  will  go  on  an  extended 
lecture  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
will  tell,  in  a  simple,  earnest  and  straight- 
forward manner,  his  side  of  the  case,  with  the 
hc^ws  of  awakening  public  interest  and 
public  support. 


^  Haw  York. 

"THE  BCHOOLUASTEH  IS  ABROAD." 
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A  PROTEST  AGAINST  CORPORAL  PtJNISHMENT. 


FROM  Captain  W.  E.  P.  French,  U.S.A.. 
one  of  OUT  esteemed  contributon,  we 
have  received  the  following  earnest  and 
thoughtful  protest  against  corporal  punish- 
ment of  the  Toung,  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  publishing,  as  admirablj  expressing  our 
own  views  and  the  ideals  for  which  The 
Arena  has  long  contended. 

"That  apparently  sane,  kindlj,  decent  and 
respectable  people  should  seriously  advocate 
corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools  of 
a  twentieth-century  democracy  is  incompre- 
hensible, and  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  shame- 
ful reminder  that  some  of  us,  at  least,  are 
still  brutal  and  stupid  barbarians  badly 
disguised  by  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization. 

"Are  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  propose 
a  return  to  the  discredited  methods  of  the 
dark  ages  Christians  P  Are  th^  bdievers  in 
the  teachings  of  the  gentle,  loving  Nazarene  P 

"'Spare  the  rod  and  spoU  the  child'  is  the 
maxim  of  a  coward,  a  weakling  or  a  coarse- 
grained ^rranL 

"The  teacher  that  cannot  maintain  disci- 
pline without  the  rod  is  unfit  to  teach,  and 
should  apply  for  a  position  as  widder  of  the 
knout  in  Iberia,  slaveKiriver  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  or  executive  officer  of  the  Ddaware 
whipping-poBt. 

"No  wdl-fxrised.'just,  self-controlled,  warm- 


Bcadbjr,  b  Ohkawo  Nawi. 

A  BIT  OF  00HTINU0D8  TADDEVILLB. 


hearted  man  or  woman  needs  to,  wanto  to,  or 
would,  beat  a  child. 

"The  best  children  I  have  ever  known 
came  from  families  where  no  Uows  were 
ever  struck,  the  worst  from  so-called  homes 
where  might  made  right,  and  crud  strength 
striped  ita  own  flesh  and  blood. 

"I  have  handled  boys  (several  hundred  of 
them)  for  four  years  in  a  great  school  where  I 
am  the  head  of  the  military  departmenL 
Their  ages  ranged  from  seven  to  twenty-one, 
they  were  not  exactly  lambs,  some  were  very 
difficult  to  manage,  and  a  few  were  extremdy 
difficult  to  deal  with.  But  (one  occaaioD 
excepted)  neither  I  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  facul^  ever  laid  a  hand  in  anger  on  one 
of  them;  and  a  better  disciplined,  franker, 
nicer  or  more  loyal  lot  of  lads  it  woukl  be 
hard  to  find  (they  can  not  be  found  in  a  school 
where  the  lash  is  used).  The  excepted  occa- 
sion was  when  an  in-balanced,  weak  and 
irritable  teacher  slapped  a  boy  at  inspection 
for  wearing  6ixty  ^oves.  The  boy  stepped 
out  of  ranks  and  knocked  the  tea^ier  down. 
The  lad  was  sustained  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, the  man  apologised  to  him,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  master  was  replaced. 

"In  my  opinion,  no  human  being  is  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  dangerous 
power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
chQdren,  especially,  upon  another  person's 
children. 

"Kindness,  firmneaa,  sdf-control  and  eren- 
handed'justice  (with  a  little  wise  toleration  of 
ignorance,  fun  and  young  spirits)  will  make 
and  keep  good  discipline  m  any  school  or  any 

"Force,  fear  and  punishment  may  supprea 
the  symptoms,  but  they  intensify  the  disease. 
|K,"Guidance,  affection  and  reward,  justly 
and  generously  used,  will  remove  the  cause 
and  make  the  black  sbe^  such  a  light  gray  . 
that  anybody  but  a  child-beater  would 
mistake  bim'for  a  serviceable  white,  -[i    ._ 

"Doye  bear  the  diildrai  weeping,  O  my  btotbo^ 
p  n&G  the  lortowocHnea  with  ;rcar*' 
'Tbej  are  leaning  their  young  head*  against  tbetr 
moUxrs, 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  test*." 

W.  E.  P.  French,  U.SA. 
Comvatt  on  thm  Hvdaan,  N.  Y. 
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PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS. 


THE  GRANGES  of  tlie  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  among  the  most  progres- 
«?e  oiganisations  of  that  wide-awake  com- 
mopwealth;  and  as  compared  with  the 
Granges  in  the  other  states  thejr  easily  rank 
first,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  action 
of  their  State  Grange: 

"Tlie  speedj  adc^tion  of  the  initiative  and 
i«|mndam»  both  state  and  national,"  was 
dedaied  for,  also  the  recall,  and  there  was 
placed  in  operation  a  system  for  the  direct 
election  of  oflken  of  the  State  Grange. 
Tlwre  was  referred  to  the  local  granges  the 
qiiestion  of  whether  one-third  of  the  voters 
mX  a  State  Grange  meeting  should  be  author- 
ised to  refer  a  resc^ution  to  a  referendum  of 
the  local  granges. 

R  was  also  sakl:  "The  general  welfare 
4*^i^^^»  an  exhaustive  and  thorough  tariff 
iwinon,  and  that  the  tariff  be  removed  from 
efciy  article  that  is  being  sold  in  a  foreign 
mailDet  cheaper  than  at  home."  It  was 
fiDther  said:  "'We  uige  upon  the  members 
of  the  Granges  throughout  the  United  States 
to  take  ipeedy  action  and  use  every  influence 
at  their  command  to  secure  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sentiments  of  these  resolutions." 

IVogiessive  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
were  demanded,  also  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  there  be  a  *' separate  listing  of  the 
valoes  of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  the  common 
gifts  of  the  Creator  to  Hb  children"  and  that 
"Sodi  property  as  mines,  fishing  rights, 
timber  and  water  power,  to  be  taxed  at  a 
leasing  rate,  and  the  value  of  improvements 
to  be  taxied  at  a  much  lower  rate  or  wholly 
eiemplwl  from  taxation." 

Tlie  Des  Moines  plan  for  municipal  legis- 
lative bodies  of  five  or  seven  members,  in 
eomhination  with  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  was  strongly  urged,  together  with 
competitive  examinations  for  most  of  the 
minor  positions.  The  State  Master  was 
directed  "to  i^^point  a  committee  of  three  to 
confer  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  a  state  law 
providing  that  all  minor  positions  in  the 
slate,  coonty  and  city  service  shall  be  filled 
only  bj  competitive  riaminations,  thus  pro- 
vidiipg  thai  the  rapidly  extending  puUio- 


service  shall  be  open  to  men  of  merit,  rather 
than  as  at  present  to  political  henchmen." 

Another  resolution  declared:  ''Inasmuch 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Union  Labor 
organizations  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  united  their  efforts  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Granges  of  the  state  in  securing 
legislative  acts  in  the  interests  of  the  masses, 
therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  this  conven- 
tion, do  hereby  uige  all  Grangers  within  the 
state  to  use  the  goods,  so  far  as  practicable* 
bearing  the  label  of  Union  Labor  manufac- 
ture." 

A  grange  label  was  considered  and  referred 
to  the  local  granges. 

By  a  rising  vote  Equal  Suffrage  was  again 
declared  for. 

The  status  of  the  direct-legislation  move- 
ment in  Washington  is  described  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Master,  C.  B. 
Keg^ey.    He  said: 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  progressive  political 
changes,  far  reaching  in  character,  and  which 
are  moving  with  great  swiftness.  Machine- 
rule,  the  rule  of  the  bosses,  is  being  ended. 
The  people  are  regaining  their  lost  sover- 
eignty. Though  we  failed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  our  Direct-Legislation  Bill,  it  was 
by  so  narrow  a  margin  that  it  guarantees 
complete  success  in  the  next  legislature,  and 
it  is  only  a  few  years  until  Direct-Legislation 
will  be  the  law,  not  only  in  a  majority  of  the 
states,  but  in  the  nation.  In  twenty-one 
states  the  movement  has  succeeded  or  is  well 
under  way,  which  is  double  the  number  of 
two  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  pledged 
members  in  Congress  is  four  times  greater. 
One  hundred  and  seven  members  of  the 
present  National  House  are  pledged,  their 
obligation  being  to  vote  for  the  immediate 
estaUishment  of  the  advisory  initiative  and 
the  advisory  referendum  for  acts  of  Congress 
and  for  measures  passed  by  either  house. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
campaign  there  will  l^e  a  pledged  majority  in 
the  National  House,  a  pledged  president, 
with  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate  secured  by 
pledging  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  to 
vote  to  instruct  the  hold-over  Senators,  and 
to  vote  only  for  such  candidates  for  the  United 
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States  Senate  as  are  pledged  to  the  advisoij 
vote  system.  The  condition  of  these  twenty- 
one  states  is  as  follows: 

**This  year's  legislature  in  Maine,  Missouri 
and  NorUi  Dakota  have  submitted  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

*'In  Oklahoma  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion has  incorporated  the  system  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution. 

"In  eight  other  states  the  people  possess  a 
direct  vote  system  for  public  questions,  or 
have  adopts  it,  or  the  legislature  is  pledged. 
These  states  are  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Utah,  Illinois,  Texas  and  Ohio. 

**  In  eight  more  the  initiative  and  referendum 
movement  is  progressing  rapidly.  These 
states  are  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  our 
own  state  of  Washington. 

"In  Maine  it  was  unanimous.  In  Okla- 
homa only  five  of  the  112  delegates  voted 
against  the  system.  In  Delaware  the  vote 
establishing  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
the    city    of    Wilmington    was    unanimous. 


The  Pennsylvania  House  without  ddMtte» 
without  amendment,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  direct  dection 
of  United  States  Senators.  Thus  machine- 
rule  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. So  wonderful  a  political  change,  in 
80  short  a  time,  has  never  been  equaled  in  this 
or  any  other  age. 

"By  another  year  complete  success  in 
every  northern  state  should  be  assured,  also 
National  success.  In  our  own  state  we  are 
making  rapid  progress  along  these  lines. 
The  politioil  boss  sees  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

"How  best  can  the  campaign  be  carried 
on?  We  should,  I  bdieve,  improve  our 
system  for  questioning  candidates,  and  get 
ready  to  use  the  initiative  and  referendum 
when  we  get  the  system  installed.  If  we  do 
this  it  will  actively  interest  every  farmer  in 
the  state  and  tend  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
us.  We  must  organise  in  every  county,  and 
a  wide-awake  campaign  along  the  lines 
indicated  will  help  us  to  accomplish  this  end.** 

Gbobob  H.  Shiblet. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertson. 

Secratary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People's  Rule. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Tnmed  Down. 

AGrOOD  iUustration  of  the  power  of  the 
referendum  and  also  of  the  unrepre- 
sentative character  of  so-called  representative 
government  was  furnished  by  a  referendum 
vote  taken  in  Sacramento,  October  22d. 
The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  had  applied 
for  franchises  for  entering  and  crossing  the 
city,  which  because  of  the  infiuence  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  over  the  city  trustees,  were 
refused.  A  referendum  was  demanded  and 
the  people  voted  in  favor  of  the  franchises, 
turning  down  the  Southern  Pacific's  "repre- 
sentative government"  henchmen  by  the 
vote  of  24  to  1,  the  majority  for  the  fran- 
chises being  about  4,000.  The  people  of  Sac- 
ramento had  been  thoroughly  misrepresented 
by  their  rq>resentaitves  in  tiie  City  Council, 
and  many  of  the  voters  of  Sacramento  who 
were  apparentiy  indifferent  toward  the  referen- 
dum before  this  occurred  are  to-day  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  it 


A.  F.  of  L.  for  Direct  Legislation, 
The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  which  had  its  annual  convention  at  IMQ- 
ford,  October  17th,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  members  of  the  executive  council  and 
the  legislative  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative  and  rdferendum,  and 
have  it  presented  and  pushed  at  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  State  Legislature.  The 
great  fight  which  friends  of  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  making  the  past  few 
years  for  the  passage  of  the  Public-Opinion 
BiU,  very  moderate  indeed  in  its  provisions, 
has  brought  out  such  determined  opposition 
from  Senator  Lodge  and  his  corporation 
cohorts,  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  more  economical  to  fight  for  a 
measure  that  will  carry  with  it  some  rod  power 
for  the  people,  and  not  be  merely  advisory 
after  it  is  won. 

The  Public-Opinion  Bill  will  doubtiess  be 
introduced  again  this  year,  and  it  may  be  that 
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this  fight  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  real 
lelaeDduin  wiD  result  in  the  Public-Opinion 
being  aooq>ted  as  a  compromise. 


For  Michif  aa's  Ctonstitntion. 

Ons  or  the  first  sections  offered  before  the 
Midiigan  Constitutional  Convention  was  that 
of  F.  F.  Ingram,  the  veteran  direct-legislation 
worker  of  Detroit,  who  would  provide  for  the 
fctivation  of  final  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
peof^e  as  fc^ows: 

"Section  1.  Tlie  sovereign  power  in  state 
affairs  is  the  dectors  of  Michigan,  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  the  national  constitution. 
Tlie  sovereign  power  in  local  affairs  is  the  dec- 
ton  in  each  of  the  munidpalities,  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  the  state  and  the  national 
eonstitutions. 

'^Section  8.  Governmental  agents  must  be 
selected,  but  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delegation  of  power;  therefore  the  acts  of  legis- 
lative agents  shall  be  subject  to  a  veto  power  in 
the  electors,  except  as  to  emergency  measures, 
mod  the  electors  retain  the  power  of  direct  legis- 
lation for  statute  and  constitutional  law. 
Nominations  for  public  oflice  shall  be  by  direct 
vole,- 


A  Ctonnectient  Beferendnm. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  have  recently 
voted  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  and  furnished  another  con- 
tradiction to  the  theory  that  the  affirmative  in 
fcferendums  always  win.  The  amendment 
proposed  among  other  things  an  increase  from 
$900  to  $500  in  the  pay  of  state  legislators ;  and 
the  Omnecticut  Yankee  is  nothing  if  he  is  n't 
oottservative  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  vote 
15,000  for,  and  20,000  against. 


Tho  Wilmington  League  ActiTO. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  League  of 
Wilmington  has  submitted  a  communication 
lo  the  city  council  requesting  that  body  to 
adopt  a  resolution  requiring  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  street  and  sewer  departments 
to  pass  an  ordinance  in  keeping  with  the  initia- 
tive mnd  referendum  vote,  taken  by  the  city  in 
June,  requiring  street-railways  to  care  for  the 
■tieets  oaed  by  them  and  to  keep  their  cars  in 
good  repair. 

Under  this  ordinance  the  directors  of  the 
department  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  in  case 
Umj  dioald  fafl  to  compd  the  dectric-railway 
companies  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  pro- 
vided Ibr  hy  their  feandiises.    In  case  of  con- 


viction they  shall  be  removed  from  office  and 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

Progress  of  People's  Bnle  in  Oregon. 

Oregon  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  where 
there  exists  a  somewhat  strong  organization  of 
farmers  making  use  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Last  year  the  Oregon  Granges  initi- 
ated two  bills,  both  being  for  the  taxation  of 
gross  receipts  of  monopoly  corporations  that 
were  escaping  taxation.  The  voters  adopted 
the  bills  by  an  11-to-l  vote. 

The  next  l^islature  still  refused  to  revise  the 
tax  law,  and  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  reported  that  while  the  last  legis- 
lature had  ''appropriated  a  very  laige  amount 
of  money  "  it  had  ''failed  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
ation of  any  property  whatever  that  has  so  far 
escaped  its  just  share  of  tax  burden,  and  only 
through  the  initiative  will  it  be  possible  to  pass 
just  laws  on  taxation."  The  State  Grange 
instructed  its  Worthy  Master  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  on  assessment  and  taxation, 
whose  findings  are  to  be  submitted  for  discus- 
sion and  review  by  the  various  county  granges 
and  county  councils  during  the  year,  and  then  4 
final  report  of  the  committee  is  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 

Last  year  the  State  Grange  appropriated 
$2,000  for  use  by  its  executive  committee  in 
referring  such  bills  of  the  legislature  as  should 
be  deemed  injurious  to  the  state.  The  next 
legislature,  though  not  charged  with  corrup- 
tion, passed  two  biUs  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee  of  the  Grange  has  ordered  to  a  referen- 
dum vote,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  veto  by  the 
people.  Petitions  were  circulated  and  signed 
and  the  State  Grange  has  endorsed  the  move- 
ment. The  bills  that  are  objected  to  are  for 
the  compulsory  granting  of  railroad  passes  for 
members  of  the  legislature  and  other  state 
officers,  and  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
building  armories.  The  referendum  votes 
wiU  be  taken  next  June. 

The  State  Grange  instructed,  too,  that  its 
executive  committee  draft  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  and  initiate  the  same  for 
a  vote  by  the  people  at  the  next  State  election, 
which  shall  deprive  the  legislature  of  the  power 
to  change  any  law  that  has  become  such 
through  the  initiative  petition  and  the  people's 
vote. 

An  additional  complaint  against  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  State  Grange  is  that  it  has  so 
amended  the  procedure  for  submitting 
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lures  to  a  vote  of  the  people  as  to  *' almost  pro- 
hibit its  use."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  it  reconmiended  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  authorized  **to  have  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  people  a  law  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum as  much  as  possible.*'  The  action 
taken  by  the  State  Grange  was  that  the  execu- 
tive conmiittee  bring  the  matter  before  the 
next  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  four  questions  named  in 
the  December  Arena  which  are  to  come  up  at 
the  June  election  under  the  referendum  peti- 
tions, there  are  nine  questions  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  ballot  under  the  initiative 
clause  of  the  constitution.  One  of  these  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the  suffrage 
ta^women.  Another  establishes  the  Recall. 
Another  provides  proportional  representation 
in  the  l^islature.  Besides  these  constitu- 
tional amendments  there  are  proposed  statutes, 
one  of  which  provides  drastic  measures  for  cor- 
rupt practices  in  elections,  and  another  is  a 
prohibitional  law. 

The  State  has  filed  its  demurrer  to  the  suit  of 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  which  will  eventually  come  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Corpora- 
tion interests  are  taking  advantage  of  the  pres 
ent  situation  to  express  all  possible  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system  of  direct-legislation. 


Mr.  Hobson  on  Switzerland. 
The  initiative  and  referendum,  in  their 
practical  workings  in  Switzerland,  find  more 
favor  with  the  eminent  English  publicist  and 
economist,  John  A.  Hobson,  than  with  a  former 
American  minister  to  that  country  who  has 
recently  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hobson  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  and  sums  up  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  referendum  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  provides  a  remedy  for  intentional 
or  unintentional  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  elected  legislatures  and  secures  laws  con- 
formable to  the  actual  will  of  the  majority. 

2.  That  it  enhances  the  popular  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  law. 

8.  That  it  diminates  much  waste  of  political 
energy  by  enabling  proposals  of  unknown 
value  to  be  submitted  separately  to  a  quantita- 
tive test. 

Yet  the  greatest  service  of  dill  is  the  training 
in  the  art  of  self-government  which  the  refer- 
endum gives.    Says  Mr.  Hobson: 


*'It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  a 
people  whose  direct  contribution  to  sdf- 
government  consists  in  a  sin^e  vote  cast  at 
intervals  of  several  years,  not  for  a  policy  or 
even  for  a  measure,  but  for  a  party  or  a  person- 
ality, can  be  or  is  capable  of  becoming  a  gen- 
uinely self-goveming  people.  Some  amount 
of  r^ular  responsibility  for  concrete  acts  of 
conduct  is  surely  as  essential  to  the  education 
of  a  self-reliant  people  as  of  a  self-rdiant  indi- 
vidual." 

And  through  the  referendum  alone,  as  com- 
pared with  the  representative  system,  is  **soine 
amount  of  regular  individual  req>onsibility'' 
for  the  concrete  acts  of  government  obtainable. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  important 
endorsement  of  direct  legislation  and  deserves 
much  wider  reprint  in  the  American  press  than 
it  has  received.  Of  much  value  to  friends  of 
the  movement  is  Mr.  Hobson's  description  of 
the  ballot  used  in  the  method  of  voting.  Tliis 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  custom  usually 
employed  in  this  country.  As  the  word  *'yes  " 
or  "no"  must  be  written  in,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  error  nor  ambiguity  such  as  is  often 
the  case  where  the  words  "for"  or  "against" 
are  used. 


New  Jersey  Takes  a  Step. 

Laws  providing  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates by  a  direct  primary  vote  and  for  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Sien- 
ators  have  been  passed  by  the  New  Jorsey 
legislature  and  were  signed  by  the  Governor, 
October  28th.  The  direct  primary  law  pro- 
vides for  the  selection  in  this  way  of  all  candi- 
dates except  the  Governor  and  members  of 
Congress.  One  hundred  voters  can  put  a  . 
name  on  a  county  ballot  and  fifty  voters  cto 
secure  a  name  on  a  municipal  ballot. 

The  act  providing  for  a  popular  vote  in  the 
sdection  of  United  States  Senators  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Colby  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  It  provides  that  not  less  than  1,000 
voters  of  a  political  party  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  endorsing  any  mem- 
ber of  their  political  party  as  a  candidate  for 
the  endorsement  of  that  party  for  United  States 
Senator.  Not  less  than  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  primary  election  copies  of  such  petitions 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  county  clerks  who 
shall  certify  to  municipal  clerks  the  name  or 
names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  endorsed 
by  petition  transmitted  to  him.  In  preparing 
the  official  ballots  for  the  primaries  the  munici- 
pal derks  are  to  insert  thereon  the  woida 
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''ftTored  for  United  States  Senator/'  placing 
diereonder  all  the  names  certified  in  alphabet- 
ical order. 

In  filing  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination  tor 
the  office  of  Slate  Senator  or  member  of  the 
AssemU  J,  a  candidate  may  sign  and  file  a  copy 
of  one  or  two  statements,  whidi  are  to  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  all  acceptances  of  nomina- 
tions have  been  filed.  The  first  statement 
pledges  the  candidate  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  who  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  his  party  in  the 
county  at  the  primary  election,  and  the  second 
statement  pledges  him  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
party  in  the  State. 


▲  Oorporaiioa  InTakes  The  Befersndum. 
RiFSBEifDTTic  petitions  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  compel  the  Conmion  Council  of  San  Diego 
to  aUow  the  people  of  the  dty  the  right  to  vote 
on  a  proposed  street-nflway  franchise,  were 
put  into  circulation  by  £.  Bartlett  Webster, 
president  of  the  South  Park  and  East  Side 
Bailway  Company.  The  petition  is  for  a 
street-raflway  franchise  over  certain  streets  of 
the  dty  in  extension  of  the  present  83^tem. 
The  petition  has  been  refused  by  the  City 
Councal,  and  now  the  most  unusual  spectade 
is  presented  of  the  corporation  itsdf  appealing 
to  the  plebesdte. 


Befbrm  Program  far  Arkansas. 

ARKANSAa  has  a  State  Capitol  steal,  along 
with  the  usual  machine-rule  conditions.  And 
as  in  other  states  a  strong  people's-rule  cham- 
pion is  at  hand.  Hon.  George  W.  Donaghey 
is  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  and  he  pro- 
poses a  winning  program.  He  advocates  for 
the  State  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  a  speedi  announnng  his  candidacy  he  says: 

''The  initiative  and  referendum  wQl  be  but 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  rule  by  the 
people.  It  win  enable  them  even  when  the 
men  th^  have  dected  to  office  can  be  no  longer 
Irasled,  to  recall  their  measures  and  pass  upon 
them  for  themsdves.  Under  such  a  safeguard 
the  oapitd  outrage  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility. It  is  a  douUe-action  measure  and 
serves  both  for  enacting  good  laws  and  repeal- 
ing bad  <Mies.  It  is  a  safeguard  for  the  repre- 
sentative system  and  a  reinforcement  for  the 
protection  of  the  people's  wiD.  Laws  that 
afledlbapeople'swdlarecoukl,  under  the  refers 
cndnm,  be  lefcmed  back  to  the  people  for 


confirmation  or  rejection.  This  would  entirdy 
do  away  with  boodling,  or  boodlers  could  not 
'*ddiver  the  goods."  Grovemment  derives  its 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  that  every  good  dtisen 
must  approve  of  this  measure." 

Miscellaneous  Items. 
Representative  Jefferson  Bouware  of 
Peoria  is  trying  to  secure  the  passage  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  of  a  biU  referring  to  a  refer- 
endum of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  question 
of  opening  the  Illinois  river  above  Peoria  for 
deep-water  navigation. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  hearing  more 
about  the  possibilities  of  resubmission  than  any 
other  one  question  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing state  constitutional  amendment.  The 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  constitutional 
amendments,  still,  through  the  initiative,  it 
does  open  the  door  for  the  people  to  make 
themsdves  heard  on  this  question. 

The  Maine  government,  like  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  an  executive  council  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  judges.  But  the 
people  of  that  state  are  beginning  to  desire  the 
dection  of  their  state  auditor,  attomejr  general, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  state  assessors, 
railroad  commissioners,  judges,  ete.,  and  they 
are  seeing  in  the  constitutional  amendments  an 
open  door  to  these  important  reforms. 

The  quiet  town  of  Pleasant  Valley,  West 
Virginia,  voted  down,  October  15th,  a  bonding 
proposition  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 

The  "New-Idea"  R^ublicans  of  New 
Jersey  have  declared  emphatically  that  the 
decision  of  the  form  of  excise  regulation  should 
be  by  the  voters  in  each  municipality  by  a  ref- 
erendum vote. 

Rev.  W.  T.  S.  Lumbar  of  Newark  has 
openly  advocated  referring  the  whole  Sunday 
question  to  a  referendum  vote.  Of  course  he 
is  opposed  to  the  legalized  opening  of  the 
saloon  on  Sunday,  but  he  bdieves  that  the  peo- 
ple should  dedde  the  important  question.  In 
a  sermon  on  this  subject  he  said: 

"I  am  no  more  afraid  to  trust  this  question 
to  the  ballots  of  the  American  people  than 
Elijah  was  to  put  to  a  vote  the  question  of 
whether  the  Lord  should  be  God  or  not  in  that 
tragic  day  on  Carmd." 

The  cmzENB  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  voted 
at  the  November  dection  on  several  referen- 
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dum  questions  induding  a  plan  to  change  the 
Board  of  Education  to  an  appointive  board  of 
nine  members,  the  establishment  of  a  munid- 
pal  dectric-lighting  plant,  an  increase  of  salary 
for  policemen  after  a  certain  period  of  service 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  to 
secure  meadows  and  construct  docks. 

Aldebman  Melbib  of  Milwaukee  is  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  that 
will  require  referendum  votes  on  all  important 
munidpal  questions. 

The  people  of  Washington,  Indiana,  voted 
on  October  1st,  to  spend  $50,000  in  improve- 
ment of  their  dectric-light  plant. 

The  taxpayers  of  Pleasant  Vallej,  New 
York«  in  a  Vote  on  October  17th,  decided  to 
oonsolidate  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
town  and  build  a  fine  union  school  building 
with  improved  advantages. 

The  people  of  Salem,  Mass.,  are  seriously 
considering  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  city 
government  embodying  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  recall. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  most  public-spirited  dti- 
sens  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  have  formed  a 
local  organization  known  as  the  Referendum 
Union  of  Quincy,  of  which  Mr.  Levy  H. 
Turner  is  secretary. 

A  GOOD  iUustratioH  of  the  shamdess  tactics 
of  the  corporation  politicians  is  furnished  in 
the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  gang  that 
tried  to  defeat  Brand  Whitlock  for  Mayor  of 
Toledo  was  pledged  to  a  referendum  on  the 
pending  street-car  franchise.  These  pledges 
are  easily  obtained  under  such  pressure  as 
existed  in  Toledo  during  the  campaign,  but 
thejr  failed  to  deceive  enough  voters  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  in  view. 

The  people  of  Ware,  Massachusetts,  voted 
in  November  to  approve  the  purchase  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Deer  Hill  Reservation 
which  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  central 
Massachusetts. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  did  good  work 
in'the  campaign  for  the  dection  of  members  of 
the  '  state  constitutional  convention.  Every 
candidate  was  questioned  and  his  reply  her- 
alded throughout  the  order. 

Mr..G.  J.  King,  fidd  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Direct-Legislation  League,  is  quoted  as  claim- 
ing that  92  Ohio  legislators  have  pledged  them- 


sdves  to  vote  for  the  initiative  and  referendiim 
bill  the  coming  winter,  78  votes  being  necessary 
to  pass  it.  This  bill  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  senate. 

The  REFERENDT71C  votes  taken  on  tlie 
license  question  by  the  townships  in  New  York 
State  in  the  November  declion,  were  in  most 
cases  the  leading  issue  of  the  dection. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Ferneld  of  West  Poland, 
Maine,  has  announced  that  he  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  the  R^ublican  state  con- 
vention of  1008,  and  dedares  himself  a  veiy 
firm  bdiever  in  the  initiative  and  referendum 
which  are  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in 
that  dection. 

Rev.  John  H.  Larrt,  pastor  of  the  Edge- 
wood  Congr^ational  Church,  Providence,  has 
recently  come  out  strongly  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

*'The  present  method  of  voting  is  all 
wrong,"  he  said,  *' because  it  is  impossible  to 
vote  for  questions,  and  we  have  to  vote  for  men 
who  may  or  may  not  represent  them."  Refers 
ring  to  state  politics  he  said  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  dection  of  a  Senator,  and  he  dedared  that 
with  present  conditions  it  would  be  almost  as 
well  to  put  the  office  up  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
November  20th,  spoke  favorably  of  the^tiative 
and  referendum. 

At  the  fourteenth  convention  of  the  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  hdd 
at  Hotd  Astor,  October  18th,  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  Business  Woman's  League, 
endorsing  the  effort  of  the  New  York  Referen- 
dum League  to  secure  a  direct  legislation 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  has  become  so  great  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  that  the  schools  all  over 
the  State  are  holding  debates  on  the  subject. 
It  is  difficult,  it  seems,  to  get  enough  speakers 
on  the  negative  side,  and  among  those  who 
have  written  to  us  for  points  have  been  some 
who  have  said  that  while  they  were  in  favor  of 
direct  legislation  they  must  make  an  argument 
on  the  oUier  side,  and  they  applied  to  us  to  hdp 
them.  The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  it  is 
receiving  great  numbers  of  calls  from  princi- 
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ptk»  iiipQriiileiMleiitf,  and  teachers  of  various 
tdioob  in  Washington,  for  material  on  this 
subject,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply  in  such 
aBoants  as  demanded,  and  therefore  refers  the 
applicants  to  bade  numbers  of  the  Oregonian, 

Michigan  has  a  new  law  proyiding  that  a 
leferendum  may  be  demanded  by  the  people  of 
any  oommunity  upon  the  acceptance  of  any 
proffered  bonds  from   saloon   men  seeking 


An  XLBcnoN  was  hdd  in  Ddaware  on  Nov- 
ember 5th,  in  whidi  no  candidate  ran  for  office. 
Tlie  iHiole  thing  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabl- 
ing the  people  to  pass  upon  a  great  public 
<|Qestion. 

Ths  New  Yobk  State  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endom  League  questioned  every  candidate  for 
the  legislature  in  the  recent  dection  as  to  his 
attitude  on  direct  legislation,  asking  for  a 
direct  pledge  of  his  stq>port  for  an  initiative  and 


referendum   bill    to   be   introduced    in    the 
approaching  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  Referendum  League  of  Erie  County 
did  good  service  in  the  campaign,  questioning 
all  candidates  and  publishing  their  replies,  and 
also  by  insisting  upon  the  education  of  the 
voters  in  the  use  of  the  voting  machines. 

TwENTT-ONE  charter  amendments  were 
voted  on  by  the  people  of  San  Frandsco  at  the 
recent  dection. 

The  Missouri  Referendum  League  has  sent 
out  60,000  packages  of  literature,  each  one  con- 
taining three  pieces,  to  all  the  addresses  in  the 
tdephone  directories  throughout  the  state. 
Dr.  HiU  got  up  the  literature,  and  it  was  very 
effective  indeed. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  passed  favor- 
ably upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Des 
Moines  charter.    Another  goal  won! 

:    Ralph  Albertbon. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 
Bt  Bbuno  Beckhard, 

Of  tlM  Bureau  of  Civio  and  Indastrial  Ratearoh. 


Union  of  Oanadian  Municipalities. 

THE  UNION  of  Canadian  Munidpalities 
at  its  recent  meeting  placed  its  atti- 
tude on  Munidpal  Ownership  on  record  in  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  as 
public  utilities  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 
impossiUe  for  them  to  be  operated  by  competi- 
tion, they  should  dther  be  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  government  or  should  be  operated 
by  the  puUic,  and  that  they  should  not,  in  any 
event,  be  left  to  do  as  thejr  please. 

Tliat  munidpal  ownership  should  not  be 
extended  to  revenue-producing  industries 
idiidi  do  not  involve  public  health,  public 
safety,  public  transportation  or  the  permanent 
ooci^Mition  of  public  streets  and  grounds,  and 
similar  principles;  but  that  municipal  owner- 
should  not  be  undertaken  soldy  for  profit. 

i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  all 
future  grants  to  private  companies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  utilities 
afaoald  be  detenninaUe  at  fixed  periods,  and 
that  meanwhfle,  at  certain  stated  times  during 
audi  period,  dties  riiould  have  the  right  to 


purchase  the  property  for  operation,  lease  or 
sale,  paying  its  fair  value. 

That  in  the  future  provision  be  made  for  a 
competent  public  authority  with  power  to 
require  from  all  public  utilities  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  the 
financial  data  and  all  information  concerning 
the  quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  such 
data  to  be  published  and  distributed  as  official 
reports. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  no 
stocks  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  should  be 
issued  without  the  approval  of  some  compe- 
tent public  authority,  thus  settling  the  capital 
by  official  investigation. 

That  a  standard  rate  of  dividend  should  be 
fixed,  which  may  be  increased  only  when  the 
price  of  the  commodity  sold  or  the  rate  of 
transportation  has  been  reduced. 

4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
where  the  management  of  public  utilities  is  left 
with  private  companies,  the  dty  should  retain 
in  all  cases  an  interest  in  the  growth  and  profits 
of  the  future,  either  by  a  share  of  the  profits  or 
a  reduction  of  the  dbaiges,  the  latter  being 
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prefefable,  as  it  enures  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  use  the  utilities,  while  a  share  of  the  profits 
benefits  the  taxpayers. 

5.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
where  the  operation  of  the  public  utilities  is  by 
the  municipality,  there  should  be  a  complete 
sqMiration  of  the  finances  of  the  undertaking 
from  these  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
bonds  issued  for  such  utilities  should  be  the 
first  charge  upon  the  property  and  revenue  of 
such  undertaking. 

These  resolutions,  it  wiU  be  noted,  are  in 
close  corespondence  with  those  formulated  by 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 


League  of  American  MonicipalitieB. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  League  at 
Norfolk  in  October  devoted  some  time  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  municipal  ownership.  The  princi- 
pal address  upon  the  subject  was  a  conservative 
exposition  to  municipal-ownership  and  was 
presented  by  Edward  A.  Moffitt,  Secretary 
of  the  Investigation  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  His  paper  was  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  Dunne,  Coatsworth,  Bcxirdsley 
and  Cooke;  and  the  general  impression  con- 
veyed was  that  the  majority  of  members 
present  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Moffitt's  views. 
He  attributed  the  advance  of  munidpal-own- 
crship  to  *' emotional  prejudice  and  error  in 
estimating  financial  results."  He  did  not 
bdieve  that  we  had  yet  achieved  in  America 
the  **high  capacity  of  municipal  govern- 
ment" essentiiEd  to  successful  municipal- 
ownership;  not  because  of  a  lack  in  our 
puUic  officials  but  because  of  the  absorption 
of  our  citizens  in  their  own  affairs.  The 
municipal-ownership  campaign,  he  bdieved, 
had  done  much  good  as  a  punishment  and  a 
warning  to  public-service  corporations,  and 
had  been  beneficial  in  bringing  out  some  of 
the  latent  powers  of  our  state  and  city  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions; and  in  the  development  of  these 
powers  rather  than  in  the  removal  of  public 
utilities  from  private  control  lay  the  remedy 
for  present  objectionable  conditions.  The 
profits  of  private  corporations  under  municipal 
control  were  more  than  offset,  he  thought,  by 
**the  inability  of  municipal  plants  to  buy 
supplies,  materials,  brains  or  labor  as  cheaply 
as  private  industries." 

Ez-Mayor  Dunne  presented  the  other 
nde.    He  «id  that  the  friends  of  municipal- 


ownership  in  this  countxy  had  innsted  only 
that  any  enterprise  which  required  neoenarily 
the  use  of  puUic  property  and  which  there* 
fore  must  be  a  monopoly  should  be  placed  in 
public  hands.  To  secure  the  best  possible 
public  services  at  the  lowest  practicable 
price,  economic  law  requires:  First,  that  a 
public  service  corporation  organized  to  sup- 
ply a  perpetual  public  need  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  supply  such  need  perpet- 
ually. Secondly,  that  aJl  accounts  shall  be 
honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic 
thrift  shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  that  charges  for  the  use  of  these 
services  shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
necessary  cost  of  production.  Most  govern- 
ments have  erred  by  placing  dependence  upon 
the  principle  of  competition  instead  of  the 
principle  of  governmental  regulation.  For 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  State  establish  a  Department  of 
Public  Accounting  and  Inspection.  "Under 
a  system  of  State  regulation  such  as  is  here 
advocated,  every  interest  of  users,  of  munici- 
palities, and  of  the  State,  wiU  be  best  served 
by  granting  exclusive,  peipetual,  and  untaxed 
franchises  to  public-service  corporations, 
which  can  then  render  the  best  obtainaUe 
service  at  the  lowest  profitable  rates,  and 
can  satisfy  the  users  of  their  services  that 
they  are  doing  so. 

The  discussion  showed  that  the  hysterical 
side  of  the  controversy  has  passed,  thai 
both  sides  are  studying  facts  and  are  fixing 
their  attention  on  a  compromise  which  has 
already  produced  excellent  results. 

Municipal  Markets. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher  in  American  cities  than  it  is 
in  Continental  cities,  largely  as  a  result  of  our 
non-interference  with  respect  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  that  is,  our  lack  of  marketfregula- 
tion.  A  few  of  our  cities  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  municipal  markets,  but  with  only 
diight  interest.  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities  have 
each  established  a  market  system,  but  none 
of  them  has  developed  it  very  far. 

In  Boston  the  market  is  in  charge  of  a 
public  official,  paid  by  the  fees  collected  from 
the  marketmen.  There  is,  however,  no 
attempt  to  regulate  or  to  standardize  prices* 
or  to  gather  statistical  data,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  real  advantage  to  the  consumen 
from  the  public  contrd  of  the  market    In 
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Bihimnre  Uie  mjtAan  is  vtrj  mudi  the  same. 
Enept  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  price  of  stalls 
the  oontrol  bcre  is  also  ineffective.  Chicago 
has  no  mnrfacf  buildings,  simply  a  market- 
plsoe.  It  is,  however,  tiie  dosest  market  in 
the  ooontiy.  One  can  buj  almost  all  products 
of  the  sofl  for  less  money  than  anywhere  else 
in  America.  The  dty  is  the  fruit  market  for 
the  wofrld»  due  chiefly  to  its  railway  fadli- 
lies.  New  Orieans  furnishes  the  best  example 
of  a  municipal  market  The  city  operates 
four  markets  of  its  own,  whidi  yidd  $10,000 
a  year,  and  also  leases  ri^ts  for  $186,000. 
In  this  instance  the  dty  possesses  a  monopoly 
and  the  few  prirate  enterprises  which  exist 
are  under  the  rig^t  of  rerersion  to  the  dty. 

All  these  efforts,  however  slight,  have 
resulted  in  good  financial  gains.  Boston  nets 
a  profit  of  $00,000  a  year;  Baltimore,  about 
$50,000;  New  Orleans,  nearly  $79,000. 
Yet  only  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  our  dties 
have  tinned  to  this  matter  at  all,  and  those 
that  have,  have  made  no  adequate  provision. 

In  contrast  with  this,  practically  all  the 
municipalities  of  continental  Europe  have 
Bonopoliaed  the  market  rights,  and  the 
markets  are  subject  to  public  control;  the 
cities  also  reserving  the  right  to  originate  new 
markets.  Tlie  dties  there  are  doing  what  the 
merchant  does   here.    We  are 


constantly  threatened  with  a  monc^ly  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  object  of  munidpal 
markets,  says  £•  Thomas,  in  an  artide  on 
"Paris  Stock  Markets,**  is  to  get  the  price  of 
provisions  down  to  the  minimum.  Conti- 
nental cities  realise  that  the  establishment  of 
a  market  price  is  as  important  as  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  The  object  of  the  markets  is 
also  to  insure  an  established  relationship 
between  the  dty  and  the  country,  thereby 
making  direct  access  to  the  dty  more  easy 
for  the  farming  conmiunities. 

Paris  has  by  far  the  best  markets  in  the 
woild.  The  ''Halles  Centrales"  is  the  great 
distributing  point  for  the  whole  city.  Tliere 
are  ten  halls  of  which  three  whole  pavilions 
and  three  half-pavilions  are  devoted  to 
wholesale,  the  rest  to  retail  trade.  The 
ontskie  space  is  given  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Tlie  management  of  the  halls  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  but 
is  really  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Police.  The  sales  are  conducted  by 
perMMBs  called  rq>resentatives  of  the  shippers, 
mppamtad  bj  the  PoUoe,  the  middleman's 
being  thus  avokled.    These  rep- 


resentatives recdve  a  certain  per  cent.,  fixed 
by  law,  for  their  services  in  conducting  the 
sales,  which  are  usually  by  auction.  The 
books  and  records  of  sale  are  always  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  proper  authoritiesr 
Sanitary  conditions  are  also  carefully  super- 
vised— in  fact  every  detail  is  carefully  watched^ 
made  to  produce  revenue  where  possible,  or 
kept  from  doing  harm,  where  necessary. 

Direct  dealing  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer is  general.  The  wholesale  dealer  sets 
his  price  according  to  that  of  the  market, 
which  is  law.  The  price  set  in  Paris  is  the 
price  for  the  surrounding  country,  and 
special  agents  are  engaged  in  reporting  the 
prices  to  Belgium,  Spain,  parts  of  Germany, 
and  other  neighboring  districts.  Some  of 
these  agents  are  working  for  themselves,  the 
others  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  must  give  security  for  faithful  reports, 
and  agree  to  engage  in  no  other  business 
while  in  office.  They  note  and  report  the 
general  business  done,  and  it  is  from  their 
figure  that  the  price  is  compiled. 

The  Paris  market  is  extremdy  easy  of 
access  (more  particularly  the  Paris  market 
price)  since  all  business  can  be  done  through 
one  of  the  representatives.  The  results  from 
the  system  are  regularity  of  standards  of 
price  and  quality,  direct  exchange  for  cash, 
and  guaranteed  sanitary  goods. 

In  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy,  markets 
are  also  dther  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
dties.  London  has  no  central  market  place. 
In  Convent  Garden,  however,  prices  are 
regulated  by  Parliament.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  Uie  way  of  markets  in  our  American 
dties,  though  the  work  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously. The  market  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics  and  sodety,  a  necessity,  and 
the  time  is  near  when  we  will  realize  this 
fact.  The  alternative  is  a  comer  in  the 
necessities  of  life. 


Monieipal  Land  Owning. 
At  the  eighth  annual  Housing  Congress, 
hdd  in  London  in  August,  Th.  Wilhdm 
Mewes  presented  a  paper  on  Munidpal 
Land  Owning.  Incr«ised  population,  he 
says,  causes  increased  land  values.  Land 
values  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
land  is  put  as  a  consequence  of  the  working 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Expensive 
land  causes  the  erection  of  block  dwdlings, 
but  such  dwdlings  make  the  value  of  the 
lands  go  up.    Where  the  land  is 
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intensively  used  there  are  a  great  many 
changes  in  ownership.  The  government 
should  have  a  definite  policy  of  land-devel- 
opment, so  that  it  shall  profit  by  this  growth. 
Many  Grerman  cities  own  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  their  land. 

Municipal  land  may  be  utilized  in  different 
ways;  (a)  sold,  with  registered  conditions  to 
prevent    misuse    or    excessive    speculation, 

(b)  built  on  by  the  municipalities  themselves, 

(c)  leased  to  individuals  or  companies — more 
particularly  to  public-service  corporations. 
In  town  development,  three  things  should  be 
combined:  purchase  of  large  tracts,  a  general 
plan,  and  regulated  building  laws.  A  tax  on 
exchanges  in  land  or  on  the  imeamed  incre- 
ment should  be  made,  to  prevent  excessive 
gains  from  the  sale  of  land. 


Swedish  Oities. 

Swedish  cities  have  established  beyond 
doubt  or  question  the  advantages  of  non- 
partisan municipal  government.  The  town 
councils  are  carefully  fiUed  by  men  selected 
from  the  different  professions,  with  a  view  to 
governing  the  city  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 
All  the  councillors  have  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  for  discussion.  The  numerous 
standing  committees  are  kept  in  dose  touch 
with  the  people  by  being  given  the  right  to 
choose  their  chairmen  from  the  citizens  at 
large.  The  result  is  a  very  live  and  sensitive 
body  willing  to  undertake  anything  that  will 
benefit  the  city.  Not  only  have  they  taken 
over  the  usual  matters  of  municipal  control, 
the  public  utilities,  but  also  baths,  recreation 
and  educational  centers,  libraries,  social 
settlements  and  the  like.  Some  cities  even 
have  a  public  building  department.  Steps 
which  we  consider  as  reforms  have  long  been 
matters  of  course  in  Swedish  cities. 


Postal  Beform. 
The  projects  for  a  parcels-post  and  for  a 
postal  savings-bank  are  receiving  a  new 
impetus  through  the  energy  of  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer.  He  is  driving  home  the 
absurdity  of  a  parcels-post  treaty  with  foreign 
countries  unaccompanied  by  a  parcels-post 
at  home.  The  advantages  of  a  postal  savings- 
bank  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  foreign 
example.  Private  interests  alone  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
here,  and  Mr.  Meyer  is  rapidly  overcoming 
that  prejudice. 


Toronto,  Oanada. 
Less  complaints  and  better  senioe  tliaa 
ever  before,  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
employ^  of  10  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent.,  a 
saving  to  the  city  of  $20  a  night,  over  $7,000, 
or  nearly  25  per  cent.,  is  the  record  of  Toronto's 
first  year  of  municipal-ownerriiip  of  its  gu 
plant. 


Mobile,  Alabamn. 
Bt  the  purchase  of  the  Bienville  plant  tlie 
city's  Department  of  Water-Works  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  a  one-third  increase 
in  population.  In  the  one  year  of  qpention 
the  net  gain  to  the  city  has  been  over  $8,200 
on  a  total  revenue  of  $80,546.  Over  9,500 
feet  of  service  mains  have  been  laid  and 
many  extensions  are  planned.  The  Depart- 
ment is  making  an  inspection  of  plunibing 
and  water-fixtures  to  obtain  information  as 
to  connections,  size  of  houses,  etc.,  as  wdl  as 
to  avoid  bad  plumbing  and  other  sources  of 
leaks  which  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


Pasadena,  Oalifomia. 
The  report  of  the  city's  lighting  plant  for 
August  shows  that  the  city  was  furnished 
with  light  for  the  equivalent  of  800  lO-candle- 
power  lamps  for  $1,105.88.  At  former  rates 
the  amount  of  light  used  by  the  municipality 
would  have  cost  $2,080.  The  municipd 
plant  in  its  second  month  of  operation  made 
a  net  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $974.97. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
In  exchange  for  the  validation,  and 
extension  for  fifty  years,  of  its  1905  franchise, 
the  Utah  Light  and  Power  Company  will 
remove  its  restrictions  of  the  city's  use  of 
Big  Cottonwood  Creek  for  power  purposes 
only  in  connection  with  municipal  utilities 
and  properties,  and  allow  the  city  to  use  the 
power  for  whatever  purpose  it  wishes.  Pro- 
test was  made  when  the  restriction  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  franchise  on  the  groimd 
that  it  effectually  barred  the  city  from  ever 
producing  electricity  for  street  lighting  or 
other  important  uses,  and  the  point  is  now 
before  the  courts.  If  the  new  franchise  is 
passed  it  will  validate  the  lapsed  franchise 
and  cause  for  complaint  will  cease. 


Berlin's  Gas  Works. 
The  gas-works  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city  have  proved   extremely  profitaUe* 
while  the  gas  turned  out  is  of  excdlent  quality 
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I  told  to  oonsnmen  at  a  price  well 
Um  ATerage  price  in  the  large  cities  of 
oa.  Instead  of  a  deficit  ^e  budget 
t  preient  fiscal  year  shows  a  surplus  of 
at  than  fifteen  million  marks.  The 
jt»  of  these  works  are  wdl  paid,  are 
d  against  accident  by  the  city,  and  are 
d  to  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years 


Haw  Tork  Ferries. 
fPiBOUiKB  Metz  of  New  York  has 
Aed  that  in  order  to  rdiere  the  crush 
»  Brooklyn  bridge  the  city  should  oper- 
.  liee'foi-all  ferry  between  the  two 
^18.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  very 
plan,  but  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
tion  in  ferry  travel  due  to  the  new 
I  and  to  the  much  greater  reduction 
sed  by  the  new  tunnels,  to  say  nothing 
I  unreasonably  high  price  asked  by  the 
eompany  for  its  franchise,  the  plan  is 
a  effort  to  unload  on  the  dty  at  a  high 


8erantoa»  PennsylTuda. 

m  numerous  defeats  Scranton  is 
g  another  campaign  for  municipal 
•works. 


Seattle,  Washington. 
B  Municipal-Ownership  Party  has  given 
$  not  only  better  officials  than  those  of 
evious  rfyimet  but  also  better  service  by 
public  and  private  corporations. 

A  Departmental  Departure. 
4T  amounts  to  a  national  employment 


agency  has  been  established  as  a  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  who  has  charge 
of  this  new  branch  of  federal  activity  is 
making  inquiries  as  to  those  in  need  of  workers 
and  those  in  need  of  work  and  is  trying  to 
bring  the  two  together.  BLis  preliminary 
figures  as  to  the  need  for  workers  are  instruc- 
tive. 


DenTsr,  Oolorado. 
Denver  is  taking  steps  toward  the  munici- 
palization of  its  water-works. 

Ashland,  Wisconsin. 
Ashland  is  now  in  a  position  to  operate 
its  municipal  lighting  plant,  having  accepted 
the  proposition  of  the  Chippewa  Valley 
Construction  Company  to  transmit  power 
from  Copper  Falls. 

Dnbuane's  "Failure." 
It  has  been  announced  that  municipal- 
ownership  in  Dubuque  is  a  faflure.  The 
city  owned  its  water-works  and  thejr  steadily 
ran  behind.  Finally  an  investigation  was 
ordered  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  super- 
intendent had  stolen  $12,000  of  the  receipts. 
It  appears  that  there  was  a  regular  plan  to 
keep  the  deficit  of  the  plant  constantly  increas- 
ing so  that  the  municipality  would  finally  be 
glad  to  let  the  plant  go  at  a  nominal  figure 
and  then  the  ring  was  to  buy  it  in.  When 
the  precious  scheme  was  imearthed,  the  ring 
was  ousted,  and  under  honest  management 
the  water-works  has  returned  a  fair  income. 

Bbxtno  Beckhard. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

Bt  Robert  Ttbon, 

Secratary  of  the  American  ftoportioiial  Rcpiramitation  Leacua. 


Tha  Oregon  InitiatiTe. 
nOER  date  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1907,  the  following  circular 
has  been  issued: 
rSir: 

e  ask  your  consideration  of  the  consti- 
il  amendments  for  the  recall  and  per- 
g  proportional  rq>resentation  and  major- 


ity election,  a  biU  to  express  the  people's 
intention  to  choose  their  United  States 
Senators  and  the  Huntlejr  bill  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  and  put  the  poor  man  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  his  wealthy  rival  in 
aspiring  to  public  office.  We  hope  you  may 
approve  of  their  submission  to  the  people  at 
the  dection  next  June  by  initiative  petition. 
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and  that  you  will  unite  with  us  in  organising 
the  People's  Power  League  for  that  purpose. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  their  approval 
or  rejection  wiU  then  rest  upon  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

"We  believe  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
will  result, 

"1st.  In  reducing  the  influence  of  monejr 
and  unreasoning  party  prejudice  to  their 
lowest  terms  in  the  politics  of  Oregon; 

"2d.  Will  exalt  the  influence  of  intelli- 
gence and  reason  above  all  other  powers  in 
the  elections  in  this  state; 

"8d.  Will  allow  the  enactment  of  laws 
under  which  our  officers  will  be  chosen  by 
actual  majorities  for  single  offices  and  equal 
proportions  of  the  voters  for  representative 
offices; 

"4th.  Will  practically  complete  the  neces- 
mry  means  for  the  direct,  quick  and  effective 
control  by  the  people  of  all  their  state  and 
local  officers  and  government. 

"Among  the  men  to  whom  we  are  sending 
this  letter  are  many  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  the  Australian  Ballot,  the  Bingham 
Registration  Law,  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  Direct  Pri- 
mary Nominating  Elections  Law,  Home 
Rule  for  Cities  and  measures  of  the  People's 
Power  League  of  1006.  It  has  been  a  twenty 
years'  contest  against  Boss-Rule  and  Machine 
Politics,  and  when  these  measures  are 
approved  by  the  People  we  believe  their 
victory  will  be  complete  and  permanent 
Otherwise  it  seems  to  us  that  resurrection  of 
government  by  political  Bosses  and  Machines 
IS  stOl  possible.  We  expect  it  will  cost  the 
League  about  three  thousand  dollars  to 
submit  these  measures. 

"Your  criticism,  suggestions  and  aid  are 
earnestly  solicited. 

"Sincerdy  yours  for  the  best  government. 
"Jonathan     Bourne,    Jr.,    (by    authority); 

Earl  C.  Bronough,  Jerry  Bronough,  W.  C. 

Bristol,  Lee  M.  Qark,  H.  W.  Drew,  C.  H. 

Gram,    Thomas    G.    Green,    Clyde    G. 

HunUey,  J.  E.  Hedges,  V.  R.  Hyde,  G.  W. 

Holcomb,  Harry  Lane,  T.  M.  Leabo,  T.  A. 

McBride,   Henry   £.   McGinn,   £.   S.  J. 

McAllister,  F.  McKeicher,  P.  McDonald, 

G.  M.  Orton,  B.  Lee  Paget,  C.  Schuebel» 

Ben  Selling,  Alex.  Sweek,  C.  E.  S.  Wood, 

Frank  Williams,  W.  S.  U'Ren,  John  C. 

Young." 

Accompaiqring  this  is  a  pamphlet  of  S8 
pages,  conlainiqg  the  introductoiy  statements 


and  draft  of  the  two  ConsUUitioiial  Amend- 
mentsand  the  two  laws  referred  to  in  the 
circular.    Following  is  the  text  of  the  'Proper 
tional-Representation  amendment: 
"Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Oregon  to  permit  the  Enactment  of  Laws 
for  Proportional  R^resentation  and  Major- 
ity Nominations  and  Elections. 
"  Section  1 6  of  Article  11.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'*Ariide  //.--Section  16.  In  aU  Sections 
authorized  by  this  constitution,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  person  or  persons  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected,  but  provision  may  be  made 
by  law  for  election  by  equal  proportional  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  voters  for  every  office 
which  is  filled  by  the  election  of  two  or  more 
persons  whose  official  duties,  rights  and 
powers  are  equal  and  concurrent.  Every 
qualified  elector  resident  in  his  precinct  and 
registered  as  may  be  required  by  law,  may 
vote  for  one  person  under  the  tide  for  each 
office.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the 
voter's  direct  or  indirect  expression  of  his  first 
second  or  additional  choices  among  the  candi- 
dates for  any  office.  For  an  office  which  is 
filled  by  the  election  of  one  person  it  may  be 
required  by  law  that  the  person  dected  shall 
be  the  final  choice  of  a  majority  of  thediectors 
voting  for  candidates  for  that  office.  These 
principles  may  be  applied  bylaw  to  nomina- 
tions by  political  parties  and  organisations." 
As  originally  drafted,  the  amendment  was 
longer,  and  was  followed  by  a  schedule  pro- 
viding for  the  Gove  system  of  Proportional  and 
Preferential  Voting.  But  on  more  matnre 
consideration  it  was  decided  to  omit  the 
schedule  and  leave  the  details  to  subsequent 
Ic^gislation,  with  one  important  exception^ 
namdy,  that  the  Amendment  limits  eadi 
diector  to  a  single  vote.  This  would  intro- 
duce at  a  stroke  an  approximately  propor- 
tional plan,  because  Orq|[on  has  multiple  Sec- 
toral districts.  Then  subsequent  legislation 
could  improve  this  plan  into  the  Gove  system 
or  the  Sin^e  Vote  Free  List,  and  make  any 
desired  change  in  the  sixe  of  the  doctoral  dis- 
tricts, by  enlargement  or  otherwise. 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  final  draft,  but  any 
further  changes  will  only  be  dight  verbal 
improvements. 

A  decided  source  of  strength  to  the  Propor- 
tional Representation  Amendment  is  that  it  is 
launched  in  siidi  good  company  as  that  of  the 
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otter  diree  meftsdres  mentioiied  in  the  circular. 
TWliiw{noTidiiig  for  the  People*8  Sdection  of 
Umted  SUtee  Senator  is  80  short  that  I  quote  it 
hen  in  fan. 

^Ptonx'a  ScLBcnoN  UitrrBD  States  Sena- 
tor. A  BiU  for  a  law  to  instruct  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  Legisbtive  Assembly  to  vote  for 
and  ded  the  people's  choice  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon. 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

**Section  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  hereby  instruct  our  repre- 
senlatlfes  and  senators  in  our  legislative  assem- 
bly, as  such  officers,  to  vote  for  and  elect  the 
candidates  for  United  States  Senator  from  this 
Slate  irho  reoeiYe  the  highest  number  of  votes 
at  our  genenl  elections.*' 

The  French  Situation. 

Tbk  FosmoN  of  affain  in  France  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tlie  question  of  Proportional  Representa- 
was  lelerred  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 
on  uniTCfsal  suftage,  and  that  body  has 
npofted  in  fsTor  of  a  bill  prepared  by  M. 
Flandin,  providing  for  Proportional 
in  French  parliamentary  dec- 
tiona.  Tlie  main  features  of  this  bill  are  as 
IbDows: 

Ead  department  is  one  electoral  district, 
houk  which  is  dected  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  for  each  75,000  inhabitants, 
nnkn  this  means  more  than  ten  deputies,  in 
iHiich  case  the  department  is  divided  into  elec- 
toiml  districts. 

Tlie  names  of  candidates  are  printed  on  the 
ballot  of  party  lists.  Each  dector  has  as  many 
ToCesaa  there  are  seats  to  be  filled  in  his  district 
with  power  to  cumulate  his  votes  as  he  pleases. 

Tlie  d'Hondt  quota  is  used.  Seats  are 
assigned  to  the  parties  and  individuals  in  the 
way  nsoal  irith  free-list  plans. 

Sabsftitntes  are  provided  for,  if  needed,  by 
filling  vacandes  from  unsuccessful  candidatei 
of  the  party  in  whidi  the  vacancy  occurs. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appears 
to  exist  as  to  delafl,  and  several  counter  propo- 
dtions  have  been  made  and  published  in  L$ 
FnportumnaUtU.  The  main  point  in  contro- 
vcny  is  panadiage  or  no  panachage:  that  is, 
ifaaO  the  dector  be  allowed  to  ''scratch  his 
ticket?" 

Tk  grave  events  in  the  south  of  F^nce  ha ve 
had  the  eflSsct  of  directing  public  opinion  favor- 
ahfy  towards  dedoral  refarm,  and  that  reform 


Some  very  successful  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation  have  taken 
place.  The  Electoral  Reform  group  com- 
prises about  250  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Last  summer  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
appointed  a  commission  to  consider  and  report 
upon  a  reorganization  of  the  munidpal  dectoral 
system  of  that  great  city.  The  commission  has 
completed  its  report,  which  unanimously  rec- 
ommends that  the  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Paris  munidpal  council  be  dected  by  Propor- 
tional Representation  in  multiple  dectoral  dis- 
tricts, decting  members  varying  in  number 
from  four  to  nine.  This  report  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  November  session. 

The  foregoing  news  is  condensed  from  Le 
ProportUmnalisUy  the  Roubaix  quarterly.  Its 
coming  January  issue  wiU  probably  contain 
some  important  news,  induding  the  way  in 
which  the  Paris  report  was  dealt  with. 


Austria. 


Peoportional  Reprsbentation  has  been 
partially  introduced  into  the  dections  of  the 
Diet  of  the  Province  of  Moravia,  which  con- 
sists of  149  members,  dected  by  five  distinct 
dasses  of  dectors.  Thirty-six  of  these  mem- 
bers are  dected  by  the  Hare  system  of  Propor- 
tional Representation.  Thirty  of  them  repre- 
sent the  large  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
remaining  six  the  chambers  of  commerce  at 
Briinn  and  Olmutz.  The  first  dection  was 
hdd  in  December,  1906. 

This  information  comes  from  the  Britbh 
Blue  Book,  and  is  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Sey- 
mour, a  member  of  the  British  legation  at 
Vienna. 


Germany. 

Mr.  Fairfax  L.  Cartwrioht,  in  reporting 
to  Eari  Grey  concerning  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  states  that  the  following  elections  are  to 
be  conducted  by  a  system  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation, not  stating  what  system: 

For  the  Artisans'  Arbitration  Courts  of  the 
town  of  Munich. 

For  the  Diet  of  Wurtemburg,  twenty-three 
members. 

Munidpal  dections  in  Wurtemburg  in  towns 
above  10,000  inhabitants. 

Count  Hohenthal  has  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Saxony  a  project  of  law  provid- 
ing for  the  dection  by  Proportional  Rq>re- 
sentation  of  the  members  of  that  body--the 
Saxon  "Landtag.'' 
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Anstrftlia. 
The  Hon.  J.  H.  Keating  has  been  reelected 
a  senator  from  Tasmania  for  a  second  term  of 
three  years.  Since  his  election  he  has  been 
appointed  minister  for  home  affairs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Government.  Amongst  the  gov- 
ernment measures  to  be  submitted  at  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  the  Australian  parliament  is  a 


bill  introducing  the  system  of  Prefegrential 
Voting  at  dectioni  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives.  Senator  Keating  has  kindly 
promised  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  finally 
passed,  which  it  no  doubt  will  be. 


Robert  Ttbon. 


TorofntOf  Canada, 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 
Bt  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civio  and  Induetrial  Raeearoh. 


Sargent,  Minnesota. 

T£[£  Right-Relationship  League  reports 
some  interesting  incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organization  of  a  cooperative 
store  at  Sargent,  in  the  southern  part  of  Minne- 
sota. There  has  for  some  time  been  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  there  for  a  store  of 
their  own,  and  at  last  Mr.  H.  F.  Kezar,  a  prom- 
inent and  weU -to-do  farmer  and  director  in  the 
local  bank,  started  the  organization  of  a  store. 
He  secured  twenty-seven  subscribers  on  the 
common  joint-stock-company,  unequally- 
owned  plan,  and  they  were  about  to  complete 
their  organization  on  this  plan  when  an  officer 
of  the  Right-Relationship  League,  on  hearing 
of  this  movement  held  a  consultation  with  the 
leaders  and  persuaded  them  to  organize  under 
the  rules  of  the  League,  which  gave  them  a 
truly  cooperative  organization.  A  meeting 
was  called  of  the  would-be  stockholders  which 
Mr.  Tousley,  secretary  of  the  League,  was 
invited  to  address.  As  evidence  of  the  truly 
ardent  interest  taken  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment by  these  hearty  Western  farmers,  Mr. 
Tousley  relates  the  foUowing  incident:  "I 
made  an  error  in  looking  up  the  time  of  my 
train  and  so  could  not  arrive  at  the  meeting 
except  by  going  to  Ha3rfield,  arriving  there  at 
9:30  P.  M.,  and  then  driving  to  Sargent,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  I  first  telephoned  from 
Minneapolis  and  asked  whether  the  meeting 
would  await  my  arrival.  Receiving  a  favor- 
able answer  I  took  the  train  and  on  arriving  at 
Ha3rfield  I  again  telephoned,  as  the  train  was 
nearly  one  hour  late,  and  received  the  reply 
that  they  were  all  waiting  for  me  to  come.  I 
made  the  eight-mile  drive  and  began  talking 
cooperation  to  this  group  of  loyal  farmers  at  11 


P.M.  Itwas  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  belbie 
the  meeting  adjourned  and  yet  nearly  ereiy 
person  remained  to  the  end.'* 

They  now  have  87  subscribers,  and  this  is 
the  third  store  in  the  Dodge  County  Coi%>eia- 
tive  Company. 

Another  store  has  been  organized  at  Mason, 
Minnesota,  which  is  in  the  Le  Sueur  County 
Codperative  Company. 

Aurelia,  Iowa. 

The  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  at  Aore- 
lia,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  getting  three-fourths  of  all  the 
grain  shipped  from  this  point  although  there 
are  over  250  farmers  who  market  their  grain  at 
Aurelia,  and  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  noiem- 
bers  belong  to  this  company. 

During  the  winter  of  1906  the  farmers  b^gan 
to  ship  their  grain  individually  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  treatment  they  were  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  the  Line  elevator  people.  Thej 
found  this  to  be  more  profitable  to  them,  even 
allowing  for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  mak- 
ing individual  shipments.  Finally  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1007,  a  call  to  organize  a  coop- 
erative elevator  company  was  sent  out  to  the 
neighboring  farmers.  About  100  farmers 
responded  and  $5,000  was  subscribed  at  the 
first  meeting,  which  was  raised  to  (7,000  before 
the  week  was  over.  After  organizing  ibej 
tried  to  purchase  one  of  the  local  elevaton 
already  established  at  that  town,  but  none  of 
them  were  willing  to  sell,  so  application  was 
made  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  a  site 
upon  which  to  build  an  elevator  and  after  wait- 
ing two  months  for  an  answer  they  appealed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Railway  Commissionefs. 
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Aller  a  ddaj  of  another  month  they  sent  a  com- 
■ittee  to  Dea  Moinei  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
•adi  prociaatiiiation,  and  th^  soon  learned 
ttal  certain  memben  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commisnoners  cared  more  for  the  interests  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  who  were  doing  business  in  Aurelia 
than  for  the  interests  of  the  150  farmers  who 
were  interested  in  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Com- 
pany. After  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  Commis- 
sioner who  was  favorable  to  the  cooperative 
movement,  the  Attorney  General,  the  State 
Binder  and  Governor  Cummins,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  site  for  the  elevator,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  40,000  bushels  and  has  been 
handling  grain  since  the  16th  of  July. 


A  Oo-operatinf  Family. 

Iif  THB  suburbs  of  Indianapolis  there  is  a 
family  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters  who  form  a 
sort  of  coSperative  colony  among  themselves. 
When  their  father,  Nicholas  Jose,  died  nine 
years  ago,  leaving  them  a  small  tract  of  land  on 
tiie  outskirts  of  Indianapcdis,  they  decided  to 
divide  it  among  themselves,  and  each  one  of 
fliem  buflt  a  cottage,  the  grounds  being  laid  out 
with  ipecial  regard  to  ti^e  general  effect.  A 
year  or  so  later  one  of  the  women  of  the  little 
colony  persuaded  the  others  to  try  running  a 
dining-hall  and  kitchen  co5perativdy.  A 
large  dining-room  and  kitchen,  with  quarters 
above  for  the  servants,  was  built  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  lot,  and  here  the  whole  family 
with  chfldren  of  all  ages  gather  daily  for  their 
three  meab. 

The  plan  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
principles  and  there  is  a  president  and  secre- 
tary to  look  after  the  financial  interests. 
Eadi  member  of  the  household  is  chargd  with 
so  much  per  capita,  and  guests  are  charged  to 
the  famij^  who  invites  tibem.  Absence  does 
DOt  permit  a  rebate  except  when  it  amounts  to 
three  times  running. 

Each  family  has  its  own  dining  table,  so  that 
their  living  codperatively  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  separate  home-life  of  the  various  mem- 
bers. The  "^n^ging  and  the  marketing  is 
divided  among  the  women  of  the  family,  and 
cadi  in  turn  a  month  at  a  time  has  charge  of 
that  department 

Tlie  friendly  rivalry  that  exists  between  the 
to  see  which  one  shall  be  the  best  man- 
brings  into  the  dining-room  the  best  that 
tiiemaricet  affords,  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
men  shows  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  the  sur- 
imiiiding  hiwns  beautiful. 


Bichards,  Iowa 
Thb  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  at  Rich- 
ards, Iowa,  has  been  organized  a  little  over  a 
year,  and  since  its  start  it  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  has  102  stockholders  among  the  best 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  elevator  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,700,  and  ready  to 
receive  grain  on  December  5,  1906.  A  com 
crib  and  coal  house  were  built  later.  The 
grain,  coal  and  twine  handled  to  July  1,  1907, 
were  as  follows:  48,413  bushels  of  com 
handled  at  a  profit  of  ^11,  50,000  bushels  of 
oats  handled  at  a  profit  of  $6,630  and,  9,900 
pounds  of  twine  handled  at  a  profit  of  $85.85. 


Oincinnati  Tobacco  Factory. 
The  People's  Cooperative  Cigar  and 
Tobacco  Company  of  1504  Elm  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  b^gan  the  manufacturing  of 
cigars,  etc.,  in  October.  The  company  has 
twenty-two  working  members  at  present  and 
an  increase  is  expected.  The  company  was 
formed  several  weeks  ago,  its  stockholders 
including  several  druggists  and  saloon-keepers. 

Selma,  Oalifomia. 
The  Sdma  Rochdale  Company  of  Sdma 
California,  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Manager  Byrnes  states  that  they  have  153 
members,  and  that  their  sales  are  now  averag- 
ing $250  per  day,  or  about  $7,000  a  month. 

Oharles  City,  Iowa. 
The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been  trying 
since  May  15, 1907,  to  get  a  site  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  for  their  coal  sheds.  For 
some  time  the  railroad  advanced  plausible 
excuses  for  their  delay  in  granting  the  land 
requested,  but  on  July  7th  they  refused  outright 
to  make  the  grant.  The  Elevator  Company 
applied  to  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, and  on  October  5th  they  handed 
down  their  decision  instructing  the  railroad  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Farmers'  Ele- 
vator Company,  and  designating  the  land  to  be 
given  them,  but  as  yet  the  manager  of  the  Ele- 
vator Company  cannot  get  the  railroad  to  get 
the  land  reEuiy  for  their  sheds. 

Oo-operatiTe  UniTersity  Oonrses. 
The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  offering 
what  it  designates  as  cooperative  courses  in 
engineering.  This  work  has  been  carefully 
planned  by  Mr.  Hermann  Schneider,  and 
the  classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  student 
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taking  the  course  work  alternate  weeks  in  the 
•engineering  college  of  the  University  and  at 
the  manufacturing  shops  of  the  city.  The 
whole  b  a  six  years'  course,  and  the  work  is 
carefully  mapped  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College. 
The  ^students  are  paid  for  their  services, 
their  total  earnings  in  the  six  years  amount- 
ing to  about  $2,000. 

Attleboro  Jewelry  AiiBociatien. 
The  manufactubing  jewelry  association 
known  as  the  R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  have  for  five  years, 
had  a  system  of  cooperative  profit-sharing 
in  operation  in  their  factory,  and  have  found 
it  very  successful,  not  as  a  work  of  philan- 
thropy but  as  a  purely  business  proposition. 
The  employ^  are  more  steady,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  increase  in  production,  and 
moreover  a  friendly  cooperative  spirit  pervades 
the  shops. 

Superior  SteTedore  Assoeiation. 
A  MOST  successful  cooperative  association* 
which  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
just  been  reported  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
Superior  Stevedore  Association  of  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  and  is  the  only  codperative 
employment  association  in  America,  though 
there  are  numbers  of  these  associations  in 
various  foreign  countries,  notably  in  New 
Zealand.  The  society  was  organized  over 
eight  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
vessds  and  cars  at  the  Great  Northern 
freight  warehouses  in  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
There  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
over  strikes  and  the  inability  of  contractors 
to  carry  out  their  contracts.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  codperative  organ- 
ization was  made.  The  company  consists 
of  the  old-time  workingmen  at  the  docks, 
and  they  run  affairs  and  employ  the  men. 
Th^  are  hired  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
men  and  whatever  profit  accrues  is  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
houriy  wage  started  at  20  cents,  was  later 
raised  at  27^  cents,  and  the  society  has  been 
so  successful  that  they  are  now  pajring  82^ 
cents  an  hour  for  night  labor  and  30  cents 
for  day  work. 

Oo-operatTe  Amusement. 
One  of  the  most  novel  codperative  enter- 
priaea  yet  reported  is  about  to  be  started  at 
Bockaway  Beach,  New  York.    The  residents 


of  the  place  pmpoae  to  establish  and  opente 
a  sensational  amusement  of  some  nue  and 
untried  sort,  the  exact  character  of  which 
cannot  be  described,  until  one  tries  it.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  divided  partly  among  the 
subscribers  after  the  expenses  are  paid  and 
partly  to  the  inventors  of  the  device. 

Oomell  Society. 
Thb  ComeU  Cooperative  Society,  whidi 
conducts  a  student's  store,  has  dedared  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  last  year's  business. 
It  is  announced  that  hereafter  not  only 
members  of  the  society  but  all  universitj 
purchasers  will  share  in  the  profits. 

Persian  Oo-operatiTe  Assseiation. 
One  of  the  American  Consub  in  Persia 
writes  of  the  formation  of  an  American 
Citizen's  Cooperative  Association  in  Persia. 
He  suggests  a  market  for  American  shoes 
and  plows  particularly.  The  name  of  the 
president  of  the  association  is  on  file  with  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  Washington. 

An  English  Garden  Oity. 
Garden  Crrr  at  Letchworth,  Tgngt^ml, 
where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establidi 
modd  homes  for  working  people,  has  an 
interesting  plan  for  making  oo5perative 
housekeeping  possible.  Several  houses  are 
to  be  built  around  three  sides  of  a  quadrilateral, 
each  house  separate  except  that  there  will  be 
a  common  dining  hall.  This  house  with 
the  servant's  quarter  will  be  in  a  central 
building,  connected  with  each  house  by  a 
roofed  dosier.  Meals  may  be  eaten  in  the 
common  dining-room  or  for  a  small  extra 
charge,  may  be  served  in  the  separate  houses. 
The  rent  of  the  houses  is  to  be  from  $100  to 
$225  a  year.  A  special  place  may  be  pro- 
vided for  musical  practice  so  that  the  non- 
musical  tenants  may  be  freed  from  annoyance, 
and  there  will  be  restrictions  on  pets,  but  none 
on  children,  for  whom  a  separate  playground 
with  all  modem  improvements  will  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  said  that  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  cooperative  plan  will  pay,  as 
already  there  have  been  a  great  numba  of 
applications  for  houses. 

Sidney,  Australia. 
A  co-OPERATnrB  coal-mining  company  has 
been  organized  among  the  striking  miners  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000, 
divided  into  80,000  shares  of  $8  JSOeach. 
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LAST  month  we  reviewed  at  length  the 
luminous  and  profoundly  scholarly 
work  of  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer  on  Religion 
amd  Historic  Faiths,  in  which  the  great  leader 
of  higher  criticism  in  Grermany  outlined  the 
religious  concepts  of  the  new  theological 
movement  whidi  promises  to  do  so  much 
towaid  bringing  about  a  genuine  spiritual 
icnaisnnce  within  the  paJe  of  orthodox 
Pkoteslantism.  This  month  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  latest 
work  hj  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of  the 
Gtj  Temple,  London,  the  leader  of  the 
New  Theology  in  Great  Britain. 

Certain  things  mark  the  writings  of  the 
leadeTs  of  this  movement  which  were  very 
eoupicaous  in  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Naiaiene,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
tiie  conventional  or  accepted  theology  of 
His  time.  Here,  as  with  the  great  Master,  we 
liiid  allegiance  to  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive 
imthcr  than  to  the  letter  that  killeth ;  a  passion 
for  troth  overmastering  the  bondage  of  tradi- 
tion, liberating  the  spirit  from  the  prison- 
house  of  fear  and  making  it  so  robust  of 
Caith  that  it  dares  look  every  truth  squarely 
in  the  face,  knowing  that  all  truth  is  of  God 
And  that  the  volume  of  Nature  contains  the 
siiory  of  the  Creator's  handiwork,  a  com- 
panioa  revdation  to  that  whidi  has  come 
from  the  spiritual  founts  of  enlightenment  in 
d^ital  ages;  knowing  that  every  added 
truth,  instead  of  imperilling  the  vital  Divine 
Woid,  merely  removes  some  veil-like  shroud, 
that  t|ie  heart  of  the  message  may  be  revealed 
to  an  age  ready  for  what  they  of  an  earlier 
day  could  not  con^rehend  save  by  means  of 
fflustimtions,  parables  or  illuminating  alle- 
gories. Wedded  to  this  passion  for  truth 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  leaders  of  the  spiritual  renaissance 
now  dawning,  and  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  tiie  teachings  of  Jesus  that  he  was  con- 
stantly diaiged  with  blasphemy  and  faithless 
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ness  to  what  the  Pharisees  and  strict  construc- 
tionists or  worshipers  of  the  letter  regarded 
as  essential  in  ^eir  religion,  we  find  an 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  a  love  for  the 
people,  an  allegiance  to  the  idea  of  justice 
and  righteousness,  together  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  solidarity  which  was  so 
impressively  taught  by  the  Nazarene  when 
he  insisted  on  the  common  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man, — ^the  recog- 
nition of  a  Deity  whose  essence  was  love, 
whose  rdation  was  that  of  a  tender  parent 
and  who  would  have  His  children  all  one 
family,  all  co-workers,  bound  together  by  a 
conunon  interest,  the  love  of  brothers. 

It  is  indeed  good  to  hear  again  the  brave 
plea  for  social  justice  ringing  from  the  pulpit 
as  it  comes  from  the  pastor  of  the  City  Tem- 
ple of  London,  when  he  tells  his  hearers  that 
if  the  church  "were  true  to  her  Master's 
mind,  she  could  have  no  truce  with  a  social 
order  in  which  the  weak  have  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  cruelty  and  oppression  are  inevi- 
table." And  again:  **Co5peration  must 
replace  competition;  brotherhood  must 
replace  individualism;  the  weakest  (morally 
and  physically)  must  be  the  objects  of  the 
tenderest  care  which  the  community  can  show; 
selfishness  must  be  driven  out  by  love.  This 
is  the  whole  Christian  program;  nothing  less 
than  this  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and 
nothing  other  than  this  ought  ever  to  have 
been  preached  in  His  name.  It  b  quite 
simple  and  dear,  and  yet  it  is  plain  to  all  the 
worid  that  the  Church  has  somehow  got  so 
far  away  from  it  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  c^Med  to  understand  that  she  ever  hdd 
it." 

This  recognition  of  the  law  of  solidarity 
and  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  wedded  to 
unwavering  faith  and  moral  courage  that  is 
bom  of  worship  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of 
the  letter  not  only  mark  the  new  spiritual 
movement,  but,  being  instinct  with  the 
religious  power  that  characterized  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  and  which  dominated  the 
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early  church,  promise  great  things  for  indi- 
vidual upliftment  and  the  early  triumph  of  a 
social  order  that  shall  recognize  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  units  in  the  social  organism 
and  understand  that  that  which  lifts  one 
exalts  all,  and  that  which  harms  one  injures 
aU. 

How  different  in  its  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  spiritual  perceptions  b  the  growing 
insistence  of  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  social 
duty  of  the  church  from  the  pharisaical 
casuistry  of  those  who  claim  to  be  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  yet  whose 
desire  for  material  wealth  that  shall  make 
the  church  appear  great,  leads  them  to  accept 
tainted  gold  and  apologize  for  their  recreancy 
to  the  moral  standard  set  up  by  their  Master. 
The  well  spring  of  action  in  the  one  case  is 
spiritual  life  or  moral  idealism;  in  the  other 
it  is  the  dominance  of  materialism,  uncon- 
scious, perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real.  It  is 
the  belief  that  the  power  of  gold,  no  matter 
from  what  polluted  source  it  comes,  can  make 
the  church  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
fearless  allegiance  to  austere  morality  and 
spiritual  idealism.  To  hold  such  belidF  is  to 
confess  that  materialism  is  greater  than  the 
spiritual  verities  that  are  the  soul  of  religion. 

But  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  new  theology  movement.  Here 
we  have  courage  and  faith  that  dares  to  think 
and  reason. 

"The  conventional  exchatology  of  the 
Churches  is  both  incoherent  and  untrue," 
says  Mr.  Campbell.  ''It  is  so  because  in 
reality  it  takes  for  granted  a  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe  which  no  one  believes 
or  can  believe  to-day,  and  tries  to  square  this 
view  with  the  facts  of  life  as  we  know  it — a 
perfectly  hopeless  task." 

The  apostles  of  the  higher  criticism  are 
children  of  faith, — ^that  rugged,  sturdy  faith 
that  dares  to  think,  to  search  for  the  truth, 
to  fearlessly  and  candidly  face  every  new 
problem,  to  freely  use  God's  great  gift  to 
man,  his  reason.  These  scholars  know  that 
modem  research  and  the  investigations  of 
the  civilizations  preceding,  contemporary  with 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  founding 
of  the  Chrsitian  religion  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  borders  of  human  knowledge.  Th^ 
also  know  that  the  comparative  study  of  the 
great  historic  faiths  that  have  influenced  the 
thought  of  earth's  millions  in  various  ages 
•iiice  the  dawn  of  civilization  has  opened  up 
new  vistas  of  truth,  rich  in  suggestive  lessons 


for  those  who  dare  to  use  their  reasoning 
powers;  and  finally,  they  know  that  every 
new  page  turned  in  the  great  volume  of 
Nature  reveals  another  lesson  writ  by  the 
Divine  Architect  and  Creator  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  His  children,  be  it  found  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  in  the  unfolding  of  life  of  the 
plant  world,  in  the  upward  striving  of  animal 
creation,  or  in  the  limitless  ether  where  swing 
the  shining  lamps  of  God — ^the  unnumbered 
suns  and  worlds.  And  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  things  the  higher  critic  goes  forth  widi 
heart  thrilling  and  exulting  with  the  joy  of  a 
man  who  feds  he  is  entering  a  new  world  of 
truth. 

The  wealth  of  facts  brought  to  light  by 
modem  research  shows  him,  however,  that 
much  was  held  to  be  in^ired  truth  in  ages 
when  man's  knowledge  was  necessarily  veiy 
limited,  must  be  given  up.  He  remembers 
how  the  church  fought  the  Copemican  theoij 
and  how  poor  Gralileo  was  imprisoned  and 
compelled  to  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
truth,  because  the  church  held  that  the  new 
truth  was  contradicted  by  the  positive  state- 
ments of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  he  under- 
stands that  much  truth  that  was  given  in 
earlier  days  came  to  man  at  a  time  when  the 
millions  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
receive  the  truth  save  by  story,  object-lesson, 
parable  or  allegory.  Thus  he  comes  to 
understand  that  many  of  the  wonder-stories 
of  the  Bible  are  parables,  allegories  or  myths 
which  clothe  vital  truths  but  which  cannot 
be  acc^ted  as  literal  facts  in  the  light  of  the 
wider  Imowledge  of  our  time.  But  he  is  not 
disconcerted,  for  he  knows  that  the  frank 
reoog^tion  of  the  facts,  instead  of  sweeping 
away  the  temple  of  Eternal  Tmth,  merely 
removes  the  scaffolding  that  was  once  necesary 
but  is  now  a  screen  that  hides  theglorious  ediffce. 
Behind  the  allegory,  myth  or  parable,  lie  the 
edifice  great  eternal  spiritual  truths  that  are  re- 
edemptive  in  character.  And  this  new  concept 
that  is  the  fruit  of  rugged  faith  and  truth- 
seeking  reason  brings  a  great  new  joy  into  the 
heart,  lighting  again  the  candles  of  moral 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  fervor  on  the  altars 
of  the  soul.  To  these  men  man's  increase  of 
knowledge  resultant  from  the  advance  of 
physical  science,  archeological  investigation 
and  historical  and  critical  research  relating 
to  the  past,  have  served  to  lift  the  soul  to  a 
higher  eminence  from  ivhich  religion  and 
man's  duty  appear  more  beautiful  and  clearly 
defined  than  ever  before.    The  new  conccptt 
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ttiftt  came  witii  the  bioadened  Tiaion  are 
kill^er  and  finer  than  the  dd  ideals,  just  aa 
the  tfarhinga  of  Jesus  were  Ixoader,  freer  and 
truer  than  the  nanow  teachings  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

In  speaking  of  the  essential  mission  of  the 
duudi,  Mr.  CampbcU,  voicing  the  ideal  of 
the  apostles  of  the  new  theology,  says: 

**What  we  have  now  to  make  plain  to  the 
wtttld  is  that  as  Christianity  is  the  gospel  of 
the  IQngdom  of  God — ^that  is,  the  g^ad 
tidings  of  the  reign  of  love — salvation  must 
consist  in  ceasing  to  be  selfish  and  being 
fiOed  instead  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
leasfin  lor  trying  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  hoe  is  that  humanity  is  one  and  immortal, 
and  must  make  a  beginning  somewhere  if  it 
Is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  in  accordance  with  the 
wiQ  of  God.  There  is  no  absolute  dividing 
fine  between  the  hither  and  the  yonder;  life 
also  is  one,  and  if  a  man  leaves  this  world 
%nofsnt  and  dd)ased,  ignorant  and  debased 
he  wiQ  bc^gin  on  the  farther  side  of  death. 
The  object  of  the  Christian  evangel  is  to 
torn  every  selfish  being  into  a  loving  being, 
evcij  sinner  into  a  saviour,  in  order  that 
the  Kngdom  of  God  may  be  fully  realized." 

The  twenty  chapters  of  this  volume  present 
in  a  dear  and  earnest  manner  the  leading 
points  that  differentiate  the  new  theology 
from  the  ddcr  dogmas.  The  spirit  is  broad 
and  tdeiant  throughout.  Bardy,  indeed, 
do  we  find  a  rdigious  work  that  deals  with 
doctrines  that  is  so  free  from  the  bitterness 
and  imnoor,  the  aggressive  assertiveness  and 
tlie  militant  spirit,  that  are  supposed  to  be 
pwsfiit  in  controversial  thedo^rcal  writings; 
and  though  the  daims  of  the  ap^rtles  of  higher 
criticism  axe  admirably  set  forth,  it  is  done  in 
andi  a  manner  as  to  make  the  doctrinal 
tbeories  subndinate  to  the  spiritual  message 
as  it  relates  to  the  life  that  now  is.  The 
whole  work  is  a  prophet's  high  appeal  to  the 
Uighest  and  best  in  man;  an  appeal  to  tread 
aiA  the  weeds  of  sdfishness  anid  immorality, 
ttai  the  flowen  of  the  spirit  may  grow  in  the 
beanty  of  perfection;  to  live  the  life  of  the 
Naaarene,  and  thus  move  Godward  as  step 
bj  step  man  advances  toward  the  morning 
lud  off  the  aoul. 

Here  we  have  an  admirable  exposition  of 
Ike  nevrer  and,  we  think,  higher  concept  of 
the  Atonement, — an  explanation  that  does 
not  aftont  the  reason  or  outrage  the  sense  of 
jBslioe.  Here,  too,  our  author  shows  how 
the  hif^ier  critics  off  the  orthodox  churches 


view  Jesus.  He  is  the  Dixine  Man,  but  not 
after  the  flesh.  He  calls  our  attention  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Gr«co-Jewish  philosophical 
school  of  Alexandria,  which  antedated  the 
Grospd  of  John  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
Divine  Man  or  the  Logos  was  advanced, — 
a  theory  with  which  Paul  no  less  than  the 
Johannine  writers  was  familiar.  These  facts, 
so  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  higher  critics,  are  briefly 
but  very  inteUigently  presented.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
Grecian  thought  on  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  of 
the  Grseco-Jewish  concepts  of  the  Divine 
Man,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  author's 
method  of  presenting  his  doctrinal  views  in 
a  work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  spiritual 
verities  that  make  for  a  true  and  useful  life. 
"I  think  if  I  were  to  take  out  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  every  citation  from  a  Greek  master 
it  would  occasion  some  of  you  a  certain  amount 
of  surprise  to  realize  the  extent  of  his  indebt- 
edness to  Greek  thinkers  no  less  than  to  his 
own  Jewish  teachers.  For  centuries  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  Palestine 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  Syra-Greek  dominion 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a 
question  whether  Jewish  civilisation,  and 
even  Jewish  religion,  would  not  be  perman- 
ently assimilated  to  Greek  models.  It  was 
to  prevent  that,  in  fact,  that  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Jesus  was  bom  the  great  national 
insurrection  of  the  Maccabees  took  place.  At 
this  very  moment,  too,  a  great  Grseco-Jewish 
inteUectual  center  had  grown  up  in  the  dty 
of  Alexandria,  where  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  ancient  thinkers,  Philo,  a  contemporaiy 
of  Jesus  ,  taught  a  doctrine  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Man  was 
worked  out  and  inade  the  keystone  of  the 
system.  There  was,  too,  in  existence  at  this 
time  a  vast  apocalyptic  literature,  only  one 
perfect  speciment  of  which  has  come  down  to 
us — I  mean  the  Book  of  Danid.  This 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  either  imme- 
diatdy  before  or  during  the  Maccabean 
insurrection,  to  hearten  the  people  of  Israd 
against  their  oppressors.  There  is  one  re- 
markable allusion  in  that  book  to  the  con- 
temporary bdief  in  the  existence  of  the  arch- 
typal  Divine  Man — ^you  know  the  passage  I 
mean.  It  is  that  wherein  we  are  told  that 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were 
cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  because 
they  refused  to  w<M«hip  the  image  whidi 
Nd>uchadnessar  the  king  had  set  up.    The 
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whole  story  is,  of  course,  figurative,  parabolic, 
but  it  is  told  with  intense  dramatic  power. 
The  tyrant  inquires,  'Did  we  not  cast  three 
men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire?  .  .  . 
Behold,  I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt; 
and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  a  son  of 
God.'  Here  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  this 
Grseco-Jewish  conception  of  the  Divine  Man, 
who  is  author  and  architect  of  all  that  is  in 
this  wonderful  universe  of  ours.  I  say  that 
St.  Paul  was  no  stranger  to  this  idea,  which, 
indeed,  colors  all  his  thinking.  It  lends  him 
inspiration  for  his  great  and  noble  work,  for 
to  him  the  Divine  Man  was  Jesus,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  one  perfect 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  Man  on  earth  was 
Jesus.  St.  Paul  regarded  this  as  the  greatest 
discovery  of  his  life.  He  never  tried  to  smooth 
away  all  the  inconsistencies  or  obscurities  of 
his  mode  of  presenting  this  truth  to  his  con- 
verts. He  took  it  for  granted.  He  preached 
it  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

But,  as  we  have  observed,  the  controversial 
is  subordinated  to  the  practical  ethics  or  the 
spiritual  message  that  ^ows  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  living  truth  on  every  page. 
Here  are  a  few  passages  from  the  chapter  in 
which  our  author  considers  the  thought  of 
St.  Paul  when  he  says,  "To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

"The  life  that  Jesus  lived,  he  maintained, 
is  the  life  that  we  ought  all  to  seek  to  live. 
It  is  the  life  that  Grod  has  meant  for  us;  that 
is,  we  too  ought  to  manifest  the  Divine  Man 
We  already  bdong  to  Him,  but  to  realize  that 
fact  and  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  it  is  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  dread,  and  to 
live  the  life  that  is  eternal.  This  is  what 
this  great  man  means  by  the  saying,  'To  me 
to  live  is  Christ.'  He  means  that  the  true 
life  for  any  man  to  live  is  the  life  that  mani- 
fests the  divine  manhood  from  which  we  came 
forth  and  unto  which,  by  the  victory  of 
redeeming  love,  we  shall  return. 

"I  believe  that  we  are  living  now  at  the 
heart  of  things,  only  we  do  not  realize  it. 
The  being  of  God  is  a  circle  with  its  center 
everywhere  and  its  circumference  nowhere 
Everywhere  is  here.  Everywhen  is  now. 
Life  is  not  a  matter  of  hither  and  yonder, 
but  of  hi^er  and  lower.  We  are  here  to 
manifest,  against  the  dark  background  of 
limitation,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Man. 


There  is  no  other  way  of  manifesting  ffim* 
To  manifest  Christ  pofectly  in  a  world  that 
had  never  known  pain  or  struggle  would  be 
impossible.  .  .  .  Every  loving  thought  and 
deed  knits  us  in  closer  and  ever  closer  fellow- 
ship to  the  eternal  truth.  Conversdiy,  every 
selfish,  material  desire  blinds  us  to  that  truth. 
Every  act  of  sin  prepares  its  own  hell»  and  there 
can  be  no  escaping  it,  for  God  is  not  mocked. 

'I  sent  my  soul  through  the  Invisible^ 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell; 
And  by-and-by  my  Soul  returned  to  me. 
Ana  whiqiered,  "I  myself  am  Heaven  and  Hdl 

"Faith  in  Christ  is  faith  in  love,  the  love  of 
man  wedded  to  the  love  of  God.  Nothing 
in  the  long  run  can  prevail  against  that  love 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  It  makes  hell; 
it  is  heaven.  I  believe  that  the  mere  crossing 
of  the  mysterious  gulf  called  physical  death 
matters  very  little.  It  only  means  a  change 
of  lights.  The  wicked  man  finds  that  he  has 
been  living  by  false  values,  and  the  good  man 
finds  how  much  more  has  yet  to  be  learned 
and  how  many  richer  depths  of  the  divine 
nature  are  yet  to  be  plumbed.  One  thing  we 
shall  all  find,  and  that  is  that  the  truest  l^e  is 
the  life  that  Jesus  lived.  That  is  the  eternal 
life,  whether  here  or  be3rond,  this  side  or  the 
father  side  of  the  tomb." 

"The  Risen  Christ"  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
very  rich  in  spiritual  truth,  the  following 
extracts  from  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  author's  thought: 

"Let  Christ  rise  in  victory  over  all  the 
forces  of  harm  and  hate,  and  this  world 
would  be  heaven,  for  heaven  is  only  the 
perfect  expression  of  eternal  love.  Is  it  not 
beautifully  simple?  And  can  you  not  fed 
that  it  is  grandly  true  ?  Jesus  lived  and  died 
for  it,  and  those  who  love  and  believe  in  Him 
must  go  on  doing  the  same  until  the  world  is 
fiUed  with  all  the  fullness  of  Grod. 

"I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  men 
will  recognize  the  universe  to  be  wholly 
spiritual.  The  veil  which  separates  seen 
from  unseen  will  be  taken  away,  and  mortality 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  ...  As  soon 
as  this  world  has  become  the  expression  of 
perfect  and  eternal  love  the  so-called  material 
will  melt  into  the  spiritual,  and  death. will  be 
no  more.  This  New  Testament  idea  is 
based  upon  a  perception  which  I  feel  must  be 
the  fundamental  truth  about  the  universe  of 
God. 
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''Now  let  me  try  to  show  jou  the  way  in 
wbidi  you  and  I  stand  rdated  to  thia  truth. 
Remember  that  the  one  great  thing  demon- 
•tiated  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  that 
CTil  has  no  power  to  harm  a  child  of  God. 
It  may  make  him  suffer  for  a  little  while,  but 
it  can  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  moral 
power  of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  your  life  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  it  will 
liae  triumphant  over  the  cross  and  tomb. 

**  If  erer  any  of  you  young  men  feel  tempted 
to  take  the  side  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak*  forbear!  Things  are  not  what  they 
aeem.  Weakness  in  union  with  love  and 
loyalty  to  truth  is  strength,  although  the 
world  may  not  know  it  for  the  moment. 
Never  play  the  coward's  part;  you  would 
never  dieam  of  doing  so  if  you  could  see  life 
as  it  really  is.  Bdieve  me,  the  highest  is  not 
only  the  true  but  the  strong;  and  you  will  be 
held  to  account  for  whatever  use  you  make  of 
tiie  vision  God  grants  you." 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  review,  and  apace  forbids  our 
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making  further  extended  quotations.  The 
chaptcars,  however,  dealing  with  "The  Resur- 
rection Power,"  "The  Ever-Plesent  Christ* 
"Sin  and  Salvation,"  "From  Death  to  Life, 
The  Atoning  Will,"  "The  Mistake  of  Sin, 
Love  Destroying  and  Restoring,"  "The 
Cleansing  Life,"  "The  Angel  of  the  Soul," 
"Believing  Prayer,"  and  "Sweetening  the 
Waters  of  Marah"  are  rich  in  vital  spiritual 
messages  that  will  appeal  with  great  force  to 
the  heart  in  search  of  truth.  We  dose  thia 
review  with  a  brief  gem  from  the  chapter  on 
"Sweetening  the  Waters  of  Marah": 

"Life  is  one  long  miracle  to  the  child  of 
God.  Everything  is  made  to  contribute  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  soul  if  we  only  expect  it. 
It  is  foolish  to  think  that  we  are  meant  to 
go  on  drinking  the  waters  of  bitterness  when 
they  might  become  the  gushing  fountains  of 
eternal  Hfe.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
put  the  case  strongly  enough,  but  suppose  we 
try  to  do  it  this  way:  God  is  eternal  life,  love 
and  joy.  These  things  are  the  heritage  of 
His  people,  and  we  ought  to  claim  them." 

B.  O.  Floweb. 
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Rshmi    Owen:     A    Biography,    By    Frank 
Podmore.    With  44  Illustrations  and  two 
photogravure  plates.      Qoth.      Two  vol- 
umes.   Pp.    086.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Company. 

IT  IS  impossible  even  approximately  to 
estimate  the  debt  which  civilization  owes 
to  Rosseau,  Montesquieu,  Diderot  and  other 
advanced  thinkers  of  Uie  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  thought  largely 
shaped  the  ideas  of  men  like  Jefferson  and 
Fnmklin,  who  later  were  to  play  master  parts 
in  the  formation  of  the  greatest  democratic 
republic  known  to  history.  It  made  inevitable 
tiie  overthrow  of  the  rotten  French  monarchy 
with  its  heartless  throne,  aristocracy  and 
priestly  class ;  it  reawakened  the  liberal 
aipirations  and  ideals  of  England;  and, 
finaQy^  it  led  to  far  more  than  even  the  great 
political  upheaval  and  emancipation  which 
marked  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  democracy. 

fBooka  Intendad  for  iwrfew  in  Thb  Abbna  vhould  be 
to  B.  O.  Floww,  Editorial  Department,  Tbb 


The  thought  of  Rousseau  and  his  diciples 
and  comrade  spirits  was  the  genmnal  influ- 
ence that  fostered  the  revolutionary  advance 
in  education  and  humanitarian  reforms; 
while  their  theories,  scattered  broadcast 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  awakened  the 
new  social  ideals  that  later  led  to  codperatrve 
movements,  to  a  union  of  industrial  forces 
and  to  the  early  socialistic  movements,  sudi 
as  that  led  by  Robert  Owen. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  reading 
Mr.  Frank  Podmore's  extensive  and  very 
impartial  life  of  Robert  Owen  which  has 
recently-  appeared.  Mr.  Owen  when  a  lad 
became  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  though 
he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  fact,  the  ger- 
minal ideas  of  the  great  French  thinkers, 
that  bore  fruit  in  almost  every  liberal  author's 
work  that  wrote  on  politics,  education,  relig- 
ion, and  social  or  economic  conditions  after 
the  American  and  French  revolutions,  fell 
into  the  fallow  soil  of  his  fertile  imagination 
and  active  brain,  later  to  bear  fruit  in  his 
broadly  humanistic  and  just  work  in  the 
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New  Lanark  mills,  in  his  model  school,  and 
in  his  many  innovations  looking  toward 
emancipating  the  toilers  from  age-long  bond- 
age, broadening  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
people  and  hastening  the  era  in  which  peace, 
good-will  and  to  social  justice  should  prevail. 
Robert  Owen's  life  was  far  more  germinal 
and  productive  in  influence  and  character 
than  appears  from  a  superficial  study  of  the 
same,  though  no  one  familiar  with  his  woric 
at  New  Lanark  and  his  subsequent  labors  in 
England  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  influence  which  he  exerted  in 
many  directions.  He  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  advanced  and  rational  educa- 
tional movement  in  England.  He  was  also 
in  a  large  way  one  of  the  promoting  spirits 
of  the  cooperative  movement  which  was 
later  started  at  Rochdale  and  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
advance  movements  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
master  spirit  in  bringing  the  workers  together 
and  in  organizing  the  movement  that  found 
florescence  in  the  greal  labor  union  organiza- 
tions of  later  date.  He  was  also  a  John  the 
Baptist  of  modem  socialism,  doing  pricesdy 
the  kind  of  educational  work  that  prepared 
economic  investigators  and  thinkers  to  accept 
a  dear-cut  and  well  wrought  out  philosophy 
such  as  that  written  by  Karl  Marx  while  he 
was  an  exile  in  London.  EUs  American 
experiment  at  New  Harmony,  Lidiana,  was 
fcxredoomed  to  failure  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  and  facts,  and  that 
failure  impaired  the  influence  of  Mr.  Owen 
in  England;  while  his  early  liberal  religious 
views,  which  antagonized  many  churchmen 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  with  him  in 
carrying  forward  his  educational  and  social 
innovations,  were  far  more  palatable  to  the 
people  in  general  than  those  he  later  enter- 
tained, in  which  he  frankly  accepted  the 
spiritualistic  hypothesis  and  advocated  the 
daims  of  modem  spiritualism.  He  was  a 
pioneer  among  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  accepted  spiritualism, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  same  oondusions  which 
later  were  reached  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russd 
Wallace,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Camille  Flam- 
marion  and  Cesare  Lombroso.  When  Owen 
accepted  this  philosophy,  however,  those 
who  dedared  in  its  favor  were  everywhere 
the  taigets  for  abuse  and  ridicule,  and  very 
often  they  were  socially  ostracized  and  in 
every  possible  manner  discredited.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  Owen's  insistence  on 


what  he  bdieved  to  be  a  great  rdigious  truth 
which  would  potentially  devate  and  tranv- 
form  sodety  served  to  weaken  his  influenoe 
in  social  and  educational  fidds  during  the 
dosing  years  of  his  life, — a  life  that  was  very 
rich  in  interest  and  suggestive  lessons  and 
which  in  a  large  way  embraced  much  of  the 
vital  social,  economic  and  political  hktotj 
of  the  England  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Podmore  has  aimed  to  give  the  reader 
a  strictly  fair  and  unlMassed  biography,  and 
in  this  attempt  he  has  succeeded  far  better 
than  have  most  biographical  writers  of  mod- 
em times.  The  work  is  an  extremdy  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  social 
and  educational  advance  movement  that 
arose  as  a  complement  to  the  political  advanoe 
bom  of  the  era  of  democracy. 

The  social  and  economic  movements  that 
Mr.  Owen  was  so  largdy  instrumental  in 
organizing  in  the  England  and  America  of 
his  day  are  advandng  with  acoderated  speed. 
Men  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  deariy 
that  democratic  goyemment  means  political 
emandpation,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no 
industrial  emancipation  the  freedom  that  was 
the  dream  of  the  fathers  of  the  movement  for 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights  is 
impossible  of  realization.  Hence  th^  are 
calling  for  the  complementing  of  political 
freedom  by  industrial  freedom,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  privilege  through  which  the  few  exploit 
and  enslave  the  many. 

This  work  comprises  two  large  volumes,  is 
handsomdy  gotten  up  and  richly  illustrated. 
It  is  a  book  that  social  reformers  should  possess. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  By  Robert  6.  Ingersdl. 
Cloth.  Pp.  100.  Price  75  cents  net, 
postage  10  cents.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  given  us  few 
such  fine  spedments  of  forensic  oratory  as 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  great  lectures  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Shakespeare. 
The  first  of  these  masterpieces  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  the  John  Lane 
Company  in  a  neat  doth-bound  volume  of 
one  hundred  pages.  It  is  something  that 
all  young  Americans  should  read.  We  are 
far  enough  now  from  the  passion  and  preju- 
dice of  the  Civil  War  to  be  able  to  be  just  and 
judidal  in  viewing  the  heroic  men  on  both 
sides  of  that  great  struggle;  and  looking  back 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  almost  half  a 
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oortmy,  we  see  two  figures  whose  fame  grows 
wiOi  the  Taniahing  yean:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
die  great-hearted,  simple,  sincere  and  wisely 
JQSt  statesman;  and  Etobert  E.  Lee,  the  great 
southern  general  who  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  Gonsdence  and  strove  nobly  and  with 
that  degree  of  honor,  courage  and  manhood 
that  marks  the  true  hero,  to  win  victory  for 
tfie  people  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed 
first  allegiance. 

Colond  Ingerscrfl's  lecture  on  Lincoln  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  just  tributes  that 
liSM  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  It  is  an  American  classic, 
but  it  is  £ar  more.  It  contains  the  high  ideal- 
ism that  the  life  of  Lincoln  should  inspire  in 
his  eulogists  and  whidi  cannot  fail  to  infect 
tfie  imagination  and  influence  helpfully  every 
one  who  reads  it. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  house  will 
soon  bring  out  Colond  IngersoU's  companion 
lectnre  on  William  Shakespeare.  Since  the 
death  of  Colonel  IngersoU  this  great  lecture 
baa  not  gained  anything  like  the  general 
cscolation  that  it  merits. 


FamndatUmt  of  Expresiion.  By  S.  S.  Curry, 
Ph.D.,  Iitt.D.  Qoth.  Pp.  820.  Boston: 
The  Expression  Company. 

Wb  know  of  no  writer  on  things  relating 
to  voice  culture,  the  art  of  expression  and  the 
dcffekipment  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so 
necessary  to  public  speaking,  reading  and 
dramatic  interpretation,  who  possesses  in  so 
great  a  degree  the  interior  vision,  the  deep, 
penetrating  insight  so  necessary  to  a  masterly 
and  luminous  exposition  of  the  subject,  as 
does  Professor  Curry.  He  is  a  thinker  who 
goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  and  seizes  on  the  basic  prin- 
cq>le8  and  applies  them  in  a  dear  and  easily 
ondegstandaMe  manner.  Many  writers  and 
teadiers  of  oratory,  dramatic  expression  and 
voice  culture  are  extremdy  superficial.  They 
pay  little  attention  to  the  mental  problem 
involved,  to  the  thought  behind  the  spoken  ^ 
woid,  or  to  the  passions  and  emotions 
expressed.  Not  so  with  this  author,  and  for 
this  reason  no  less  than  the  fact  that  the 
foondation  prindples  and  mental  problems 
are  presented  in  connection  with  luminous 
practical  instruction  in  the  dutivation  and 
development  of  voice  and  emotional  expres- 
sion, tins  last  vtrfume  will  appeal  to  all  the 
mone  tlioimlitfiil  of  our  people  interested  in 


the  subject  treated.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  newspapers  and  the  theater 
have  largdy  taken  the  place  of  the  lyceum  of 
half  a  century  ago;  for,  as  Professor  Curry 
wdl  observes: 

"The  Muse  of  Eloquence  and  the  Muse  of 
Liberty,  it  has  been  said,  are  twin  sisters. 
A  free  people  must  be  a  race  of  speakers. 
The  perversion  or  neglect  of  oratory  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  the  degradation 
of  freedom. 

"The  importance  of  speaking  to  a  true 
national  life,  and  to  the  forwarding  of  all 
reforms,  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  but 
it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  individual.  Expression  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  life,  and  speaking  in  some  form  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  truth 
and  the  awakening  to  a  consdousness  of 
personal  power. 

"Since  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
written  word  has  been  overestimated  in 
education,  and  living  speech  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  Recent  discoveries  of  the  necessity 
of  devdoping  the  motor  centers  have  revived 
interest  in  the  living  voice." 

In  speaking  of  the  usual  partial  treatment 
of  the  vital  subject  he  is  considering,  our 
author  says: 

"The  usual  view  is  that  every  defect  in  the 
use  of  the  voice  is  assodated  with  some  local 
constriction,  and  that  for  every  abnormal 
habit  or  action  some  exercise  to  restore  the 
specific  part  can  always  be  found.  While 
this  is  true,  it  is  but  half  a  truth.  Every 
abnormal  action*  or  condition  has  its  cause 
in  the  mind.  Hence  technical  training  must 
always  be  united  with  work  for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  faults,  and  for  the  awakening 
of  the  primary  actions  and  conditions.  This 
enables  the  student  to  become  himself  con- 
sdous  of  right  modes  of  expression,  devdops 
him  without  imitation  or  mechanical  rules, 
and  produces  no  artificial  results.  Even 
when  the  right  technical  exercise  is  prescribed 
for  a  fault  in  reading  or  speaking  it  is  often 
ineffective  on  account  of  wrong  or  mechanical 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  a  lack 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  student 
to  the  real  psychological  causes  of  the  abnormal 
conditions." 

The  two  purposes  hinted  at  above  are 
kept  ever  in  view  by  the  author  and  are 
emphasized  in  so  dear  and  practical  a  manner 
as  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  thoughtful 
student 
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The  wm-k  oontains  twenty-two  chapters 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
''Unprinted  Elements  of  ErpTeaaion"  ''Con- 
centration and  Its  Expression/*  "Attitude  of 
Mind  and  Inflexion,*'  "Response  of  the 
Organism,"  "Conditions  and  Qualities  of 
Voice/  "Voice  and  Body."  "Logical  Rda- 
tions  of  Ideas/'  "Modes  of  Emphasb/' 
"Spontaneous  Actions  of  the  Mind  and 
Modulations  of  the  Voice/'  "Tone-Color/' 
"Moulding  Tone  into  Words/'  "Force  and 
Its  Expression,"  "Support  and  Strength  of 
Voice/'  "Flexibility  of  Voice/'  "Assimila- 
tion  and  Sympathy,"  "Movement,"  "Action," 
and  "Unity  of  Delivery/* 

Many  of  the  chapters  are  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  important  divisions.  In  all 
cases  the  subjects  are  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner.  It  is  a  book  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend. 


The  PoUiics  of  Utility  By  James  MacKaye. 
Paper.  Price  50  cents  net.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

With  an  impervious  armor  of  facts  and  a 
relentless  logic,  Mr.  MacKaye  marches  on  in 
this  volume  to  certain  definite  and  far-readi- 
ing  conclusions.  In  a  previous  volume, 
having  formulated  the  theory  of  the  tech- 
nology of  happiness,  his  object  in  the  present 
volume  is  to  apply  it,  to  exhibit  it  as  an  actual 
wm-king  test  of  proposed  or  practical  policies. 

The  five  chapters  of  which  the  book  is 
composed  treat  respectively  of  "The  Social 
Medianism,"  "Competition,"  "Private  and 
Public  Monopoly,"  "Pantocracy,"  and  "The 
Next  Step/'  His  conclusion  concerning  com- 
petition is  that  it  has  not  a  single  good  point. 
On  every  vital  issue  it  is  opposed  to  a  just 
system.  There  is  no  more  dismal  delusion 
than  that  of  its  beneficence.  It  is  a  mechan- 
ism for  maintaining  and  continually  increasing 
an  output  of  unhappiness. 

Of  monoply  he  declares :  "  If  the  nation  does 
not  own  the  monopolies,  the  monopolies  will 
own  the  nation."  And  again:  "Socialism  is 
but  consistent  democracy.*'  "It  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  democ- 
racy is  founded."  In  other  ords,  this  author 
would  have  us  democratize  industry  as  well  as 
government. 

The  chapter  on  "Pantocracy  "  is  one  of  great 
force.  'Theoretically  it  is  unanswerable 
That  pantocracy  is  found  to  stand  every  test 
whereby  competition  has  failed  is  the  general 


condudon.  Competition,  acoording  to  the 
author,  is  a  mechanism  which  nature  employs 
to  attain  a  sin^e  specified  end»  adi^tability  to 
survive.  Under  it  more  unhappiness  than 
happiness  is  produced  by  humanity.  Under 
pantocracy  this  would  be  reversed.  Unhappi* 
ness  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and 
happiness  increased  to  the  maximum. 

llie  great  object  of  life  is  not  to  create 
wealth  but  to  create  happiness.  It  is  not 
merdy  to  build  towns,  but  to  build  happi^ 
towns.  There  is  no  hurry  about  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  Let  them  wait  until  a 
system  is  discovered  wherd[>y  these  resources 
may  be  used  to  produce  happiness  rather  than 
misery.  Until  we  in  America  can  woric  out 
this  experiment  let  immigration  be  prohibited 
and  a  protective  system  kept  in  force.  Then 
let  pantocracy  be  tried — on  a  small  scale  at 
first,  but  as  fast  as  its  utility  is  demonstrated 
let  it  be  extended.  When  its  success  is  estab- 
lished here  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  scheme  is  beautiful,  inapiring  and  wefl 
reasoned.  The  danger  is  that  some  refined, 
subtle  but  powerful  elements  may  have  been 
unseen  or  neglected.  For  example,  the  author 
claims  that  the  competitive  system  produces 
more  unhappiness  than  happiness.  Hiis  can* 
not  be  proved.  To  make  the  assertion  is  to 
ignore  certain  spiritual  forces  which  often  rise 
superior  to  environment.  It  is  also  to  ignore 
the  edaptive  power  of  nature.  I  doubt  if  ai^ 
system  of  human  government  or  industiy, 
including  slavery,  except  in  a  limited  or  tempo- 
rary form,  ever  produced  more  misery  than 
happiness.  The  spirit  can  rise  above  disease, 
want,  bereavement,  slavery,  in^risonmentand 
death.  In  a  certain  sense  every  man  is  the 
master  of  his  fate,  "the  captain  of  his  soul.** 
The  early  Christians  taught  the  world  lessons 
along  this  line,  and  later  our  Christian  Science 
brethren  have  reinforced  this  view.  Byron 
shows  how  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  becomes 
reconciled  even  to  his  dungeon.  We  all  know 
how  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
«and  so  I  doubt  if  even  competition,  with  all  its 
horrors,  has  produced  more  unhappiness  than 
happiness.  But  that  it  produces  too  much 
unhappiness  all  must  admit.  That  there  is  a 
better  way  no  sane  man  after  reading  this 
book  can  doubt.  But  the  book  must  be  tak^oi 
in  a  broad  and  generous  sense.  The  reader 
must  not  stumble  over  sin^e  utterances.  Let 
him  study  weU  the  author's  argument,  find  his 
meaning,  mark  well  his  conclusions,  and  then 
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if  he  can.  But  let  him  answer  fairly 
lad  in  view  of  aD  the  facto.  He  may  be  able 
toaet  aodeaoine  miiKxr  inferences,  but  to  over- 
throw the  general  oonduaion,  that  in  order  to 
leadi  the  hif^iest  production  of  human  happi- 
mtm  the  world  must  adopt  aome  83rstem  other 
ttan  the  competition  of  to-day,  he  will  find  a 
HcRulean  task. 

ROBEBT  £.   BiSBEE. 


Aiyoful  Good  and  EvU.  Prelude  to  a  Phflos- 
ophy  of  the  Future.  By  Friedrich  Nietz- 
adie.  Authoriied  translation  by  Helen 
Zmmem.  Goth.  Pp.  268.  Price,  $1.50 
net.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Gom- 

Ab  a  thinkeb  Nietxsche  penetrates  to  the 
depths — ^far  beyond  the  point  where  the  ordi- 
BBiy  mind  can  follow.  He  sees  things  in  their 
and  therefore  to  the  world  in  seemingly 
relations.  He  is  in  some  sense  the  Coper- 
nicus of  modem  philoeophy.  Take  for  exam- 
ple this  statttnent: 

**T1ie  great  epochs  of  our  life  are  the  points 
when  we  gain  courage  to  rebaptiseour  badness 
as  fhe  best  in  us." 

What  a  wealth  of  meaning,  what  a  depth  of 
lAikeophy  to  thoee  who  have  the  understand- 
ing heart,  and  yet  what  nonsense,  not  to  say 
hfauphemy,  to  those  who  do  not  understand. 

Tlie  book  is  to  be  read  and  meditated  on  by 
To  the  multitude  it  will  be  simply  the 
of  words,  words  without  coherence 
and  almost  without  meaning;  and  indeed  there 
ave  too  many,  but  yet  the  Yodume  has  flashes  of 
wit  and  many  luminous  passages.  What  could 
be  more  neatly  turned  than  tihiis  ? 

*To  seduce  their  ndghbor  to  a  favorable 
opinion,  and  afterwards  to  bdieve  implicitly  in 
&is  opinion  of  their  ndghbor — ^who  can  do  this 
eoBJuring  trick  so  wdl  as  women ?" 

Or  again,  this: 

**PbeU  act  shamelessly  toward  their  experi- 
ences; they  exploit  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following,  while  pro- 
foundly true,  would  hardly  be  safe  in  the  pres- 
ent age  of  the  world  to  proclaim  to  the  promis- 
assembly: 

** Jesus  said  to  the  Jews:  'The  law  was  for 
mts;  love  God  as  I  love  him,  as  his  Son! 
What  have  we  sons  of  God  to  do  with  mor- 
als?'" 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  book  is 
that  it  emanates  from  a  mind  of  tremendous 
indhridnality,  a  mind  perceiving  things  in  an 


unaccustomed  light;  that  truth  is  ever  in  flux 
that  what  is  true  to  one  in  the  higher  realm  can- 
not be  true  to  another  nor  to  himsdf  on  suc- 
cessive days;  and  yet  that  there  is  a  great  and 
eternal  verity  whidi  the  soul  may  forever  pur- 
sue though  it  may  never  fully  grasp. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


The  Japanete  Nation  in  Evolution.  By  ^Wll' 
liam  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  Cloth. 
Pp.  408.  Price,  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

Few  Occidental  writers  are  better  quali- 
fied to  intelligently  treat  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  than  is  Dr.  Griffis.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  teachers  to  go  to  Japan  after  Commo- 
dore Perry  opened  her  ports  to  the  world.  He 
has  occupied  a  chair  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Japan  and  is  the  author  of  other  notable 
works  dealing  with  Japanese  life,  folk-lore,  art 
and  history.  His  writings  evince  a  mastery  of 
his  subject  that  is  rare  among  Western  writers, 
and  a  deep  sympathy  with  and  admiration  for 
Japan  which  make  his  pages  glow  with  an 
interest  never  present  when  an  author  con- 
siders a  subject  in  a  colorless  manner. 

This  volume  is  far  more  than  a  vivid  and 
entertaining  pen-picture  of  the  wonderful 
unfoldment  of  Japan's  national  life  during  the 
past  half  century,  as  it  evolved  under  the  very 
gaze  of  the  author;  for  here  we  find  a  luminous 
backward  ^nce.  Indeed,  Dr.  Griffis  pre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  and  informing 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Japan- 
ese people,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, that  we  have  seen  from  any  Occidental 
source.  The  work  is  one  that  should  find  a 
place  In  all  well-ordered  libraries,  as  it  con- 
tains precisely  the  very  informntion  that  all 
inteUigent  people  wish  to  possess  about  thia 
wonderful  people,  presented  in  a  most  charm- 
ing manner.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  full-page  half-tone 
illustrations. 


Hindu  Literature;  Or,  The  Ancient  Books  of 
India.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  A.M.  Cloth. 
Pp.  410.  Price.  $1.50.  Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  work  and  one 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  great 
philosophies  of  India ;  for  it  presents  in  a  brief, 
concise  and  yet  thoroughly  connected  manner 
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an  outline  of  the  great  sacred  books  of  the  E2aat» 
with  illuminating  extracts  from  each.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  Mrs.  Reed  con- 
sulted many  of  the  foremost  Oriental  scholars, 
including  Professor  Max  MilUer  and  Sir  M. 
Monier-Williams,  of  whom  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  revising  certain  portions  of  the 
work.  The  quotations  have  been  chosen  from 
the  best  available  translations.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  chronological  order  and  gives  the 
reader  a  dear  idea  of  the  fundamental  thought 
contained  in  the  great  rdigious  books  of  India, 
including  the  Vedas,  the  Brahmanas,  the  Code 
of  Manu,  the  Upanishadaf  the  Ramayana,  the 
Maha-Bharaiaf  the  Bhagavad-QiUi^  the  Pur- 
ofuw,  and  the  Krishna  legends.  Mrs.  Reed 
has  the  gift  of  making  her  work  as  interesting 
as  romance,  and  this  fact,  together  with  its 
accuracy  of  statement,  renders  the  volume  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language.  Airr  C.  Rich. 


The  BriHsh  State  Tdegraphe.  By  Hugo  Rich- 
ard Meyer,  sometime  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Universtiy  of  Chicago.  Cloth.  Pjp. 
408.  New  York:  The  MacmOlan  Com- 
pany. 

The  thing  which  seems  most  of  all  to 
trouble  ex-professor  Meyet  in  regard  to  the 
public  ownership  problem  in  Great  Britain  is 
the  fact  that  the  employ^  of  city  and  state 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  occasional  advance 
in  wages.  Public  ownership  then  is  not  so 
cheap  as  private  ownership.  The  public 
servants  even  have  the  temerity  to  organize, 
and,  worse  stiU,  to  enter  politics  in  order  to 
secure  a  living  wage.  Their  action  is  charac- 
terized as  nothing  less  than  bribeiy.  They  are 
parasites  on  the  body  politic. 

The  fact  that  for  ages  the  common  people  of 
En^and  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  vast 
estates  which  are  theirs  by  divine  right,  that 
they  have  been  exploited  by  the  powerful 
through  special  privilege  and  by  every  form  of 
political  trickery,  weighs  little  with  this  author. 
Economy  is  his  key-note.  How  to  save  on 
labor,  avoid  taxation  and  make  profit  on  capi- 
tal is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is 
written.  To  prove  his  contentions  he  gives 
tables  of  statistics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
misleading  or  even  directly  false.  He  claims 
to  have  made  careful  investigations,  and  few 
have  time  to  follow  him,  but  his  work  is  open  to 
suspicion.  His  conclusions  are  in  the  main 
•directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  recent  commis- 


sion appointed  to  investigate  public  ownenbip 
in  Great  Britain.  He  writes  as  one  who  holds 
a  brief  for  capitalistic  interests.  Tliose  wlio 
read  this  or  any  one  of  the  author^s  five  v6L» 
umes  should  keep  in  mind  the  standpoint  from 
which  he  looks  at  things. 

Robert  E.  Bibbee. 


We'Im:  The  Rdigion  of  HvmanHy.  B|y 
Captain  W.  E.  P.  French,  U.SA.  F^pcr, 
Pp.  48.  New  York:  The  ^Hlshire  Book 
Company. 

This  little  booklet  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
W.  E.  P.  French,  one  of  the  valued  contribu- 
tors to  The  Arena,  is  full  of  admirable  thingpi* 
sometimes  expressed  in  verse,  at  other  times 
garmented  in  wdl-chosen  prose,  and  aD  breallir 
ing  the  message  of  paece  and  good  will  that  b 
coming  frx>m  the  hearts  and  lips  of  so  many  of 
the  finest  workers  in  the  ranla  of  present-daj 
Socialism.  This  book  is  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  William  Morris  and  Edward  BeDamy. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  "Creed  of  Co- 
lectivism" will  give  a  fair  idea  of  our  author's 
thought: 

"We  believe  in  the  Rdigion  of  Humanity, 
whose  Grod  is  Love  and  in  which  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law. 

"We  believe  that  from  the  Union  of  Go- 
munism  and  Cooperation  shall  be  bom  the 
highest  and  freest  Individuality  to  which  the 
Human  Race  shotdd  justly  attain. 

"We  believe  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Sool 
that  is  uncankered  by  Greed,  Force,  Fraud  or* 
Cruelty,  and  that  is  ripened  by  generous 
Thought,  high  Resolve  and  helpful  Deed;  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  Politic  from  the 
Death  of  Conservatism,  the  Grave  of  Reaction 
and  the  yellow  Dust  of  Grold;  and  in  the 
Heaven  of  universal  weU-being  for  Everybody 
in  this,  our  World. 

"  We  believe  in  the  greatest  Good  to  All,  and 
that  Each  should  work  for  All  and  All  for  Each. 

"We  believe  in  the  Solidariy  and  Interde- 
pendence of  Humankind ;  that  we  are  all  Chil- 
dren of  the  Common  Mother;  that  Women 
should  have  more  Rights,  Privileges  and 
Immunities  than  Men,  and  that  the  Children 
should  have  more  than  Both. 

"We  acknowledge  that  the  Community  is  of 
greater  Value  than  the  Individual,  that  it  is 
nobler  to  serve  the  Race  than  Self,  that  Altru- 
ism is  the  highest  Virtue  and  that  Sdfishness 
is  the  basic  Crime. 

"We  believe  in  the  tree  and  equal  partner- 
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«hip  qI  Bimin  and  Brawn,  of  Mmd  and  Muflde, 
oHVouglit  and  Labor;  and  we  believe  in  their 
Ownenhip  of  the  Earth  and  all  that  la 


^We  believe  that  Capital— the  dead  and 
material  things — is  the  Creation  of  Labor 
living  God,  the  Co5rdination  of  Force 
and  Matter,  the  Marriage  of  the  Head  and  the 
Hand— and  we  believe  that  the  Pioduct,  the 
Tiang  created,  is  the  inaleinable  Property  of 
die  ^odnoer  and  Creator. 

**  We  bdieve  in  a  Community  of  Interest  for 
dK  Community. 

**  We  believe  in  Freedom  of  Mind,  Freedom 
of  Body,  freedom  of  ^>eech.  Freedom  to  work. 
Freedom  to  play,  and  Freedom  to  do  any  and 
aO  Tilings  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  Free- 
dom of  our  FellowB. 

''We  believe  in  the  Dignify  and  Nobilify  of 
«■  boiMBt  Labor;  that  only  useful,  productive 
or  pleasant  Work  should  be  done;  and  that 
evcfj  Human  Being  has  not  only  the  Right  of 
fcee  aoeess  to  Materials,  Machineiy  and  Land, 
bottheSight  to  express  in  Beauty  and  Art  *the 
Jbj  of  Working. 

^nVe  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
Servants  of  the  People  should  be  by  the  People, 
dMt  afl  Law  should  originate  with  the  People, 
and  that  the  People  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  amend,  suirpend  or  do  away  with  all 
Laws  at  any  Time. 

''We  believe  that  the  Will  of  the  People  is 
die  Supreme  Law,  and  its  Voice  the  Mandate 
cfGod. 

"We  bdieve  that  Liberty  is  the  eternal 
Watchword,  and  that  None  is  free  while  One  is 
denied  the  Rights  of  All. 

**We  believe  in  the  benevolent  Assimilation 
of  every  natural  and  artificial  Monopoly, 
Opportunity  and  Public  Utility  by,  and  for, 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE;  but  we  beUeve,  also,  in 
die  indiridual  Ownership  of  the  individual 
TM.  and  the  Necessities,  Comforts  and  Lux- 
vies  of  Life." 

Hiere  are  also  several  popular  songs  to  be 
snng  to  wcU-known  airs  in  this  little  Yolume. 
Tlie  fc^owing  are  a  few  stanzas  from  ''Com- 
ladehood,*'  written  to  be  sung  to  the  air  of 


*X>  Conmules^  far  and  near. 
Raise  the  chant  loud  and  dear 

Of  Love's  good  song. 
In  our  resistleas  mighC 
Thunder  the  creed  of  Right, 
Josdoe  and  Truth  unite 

Agsiost  the  wroi^. 


''HarkI  it  sweeps 'round  the  earth. 
Aomise  of  our  rdbirth. 

Of  Comradehood; 
FhMnise  of  Liber^, 
F^reedom's  Equahty, 
Loving  F^terni^, 

The  Common  Good. 

''Shout  it  tin  we  are  heard. 
And  ey'iy  heart  is  stirred 

To  do  and  dare; 
Shout  till  the  worid  shall  ring. 
Shout  til]  the  ruth  shall  sting, 
Shout  till  all  pec4>le  sing 

The  self -same  air. 


Ml 


Spangled  with  Hope's  bright  stars, 
Smped  with  the  ^mrise  Mrs 

Flag  ever  true. 
Red  Uood  of  Brotherhood, 
White  miUc  of  Motheriiood, 
Blue  of  our  Faith  in  Good, 

Red,  White  and  Blue! 


''Never  shall  lust  of  gold. 
Greed,  or  the  TrusPs  cursed  hold. 

Old  Gloiy  shame. 
Lift  we  our  hearts  to  Thee, 
First  flaff  of  Liberty, 
Banner  tnat  set  man  free^ 

We  Ueas  Thy  namer 


How  to  Invest  Your  Savings.    By  Facas  F. 
Marcosson.    Illuminated    Boards.    Price, 
50   cents.    Philaddphia:    Henry  Altemus 
Company. 

In  the  present  stage  of  human  progress 
savings  are  one  of  life's  essentials;  Uierefore 
how  to  save  and  invest  savings  is  an  important 
consideration.  No  more  sensible  little  book 
than  this  by  Mr.  Marcosson  has  ever  been 
issued.  It  explains  in  simple  form  the  nature 
of  investment  and  shows  what  kinds  are  safe. 
It  defines  financial  terms  so  that  all  may 
understand  them  and  points  out  the  pitfalls 
of  speculation.  The  book  is  of  special  value 
to  wage-earners. 

ROBEBT  E.   BiSBEE. 


Ttomty-Three  Tales  By  Tolstoi.  Trans- 
lated by  Louise  and  Alyraer  Maude. 
Qoth.  Pp.  «70.  Price,  75  cents  net, 
postage  5  cents.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

This  excellent  little  volume  will  be  prized 
by  all  lovers  of  Tolstoi  and  his  work.  The 
twenty-three  short  stories  whidi  make  up  the 
book  have  been  selected  with  rare  discrimi- 
nation, and   the   transIationB,  like  all   the 
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former  translatioiis  of  Tolstoi's  writings  by 
Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  are  fine  pieces  of 
literaiy  work.  The  volume  contains  such 
gems  from  the  great  Russian's  short  stories  as 
file  following:  "Where  Love  Is,  God  Is," 
"What  Men  Live  By,"  "God  Sees  the  Truth, 
but  Waits,"  "The  Story  of  Ivan  the  Fool," 
"The  Godson,"  and  "How  Much  Land 
Does  a  Man  Need?" 

Tolstoi  himself  placed  great  stress  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  short  stoiy  as  a 
medium  of  literary  expression,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage  from  Whai  Is  Art  f 

"The  artist  of  the  future  will  understand 
that  to  compose  a  fairy-tale,  a  little  song 
which  will  toudi,  a  lullaby  or  a  riddle  which 
will  entertain,  a  jest  which  will  amuse,  or  to 
draw  a  sketch  such  as  will  delight  dozens  of 
generations  or  miUions  of  children  and 
adults,  is  incomparably  more  important  and 
more  fruitful  than  to  compose  a  novel,  or  a 
symphony,  or  paint  a  picture,  of  the  kind 
which  diverts  some  members  of  the  wealthy 
classes  for  a  short  time  and  is  then  for  ever 
forgotten.  The  region  of  this  art  of  the 
simplest  feelings  accessible  to  all  is  enormous, 
and  it  is  as  yet  almost  untouched." 

AicT  C.  Rich. 


The  Road.  By  Jack  London.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  ««4.  Price,  $2.00  net.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

There  is  something  veiy  grim  and  tragi- 
cally suggestive  in  Jack  London's  latest  work. 
The  Road.  It  is  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  the 
morally  disintegrating  influence  of  tramp  life, 
which  is  pressed  downward  at  almost  every 
turn  by  prerailing  legal  machineiy  no  less 
than  the  indifference  and  cynical  contempt 
of  society.  The  book  is  autobiographical  in 
character,  giving  the  personal  experiences  of 
Mr.  London  on  the  road  and  including  a 
striking  pen-picture  of  his  arrest  under  the 
charge  of  vagrancy  and  his  sentence  to  thirty 
days  in  the  chain  gang,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  he  was  walking  through  an  American 
city  without  any  visible  means  of  support. 
The  days  were  when  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  of  our  people  awakened  general 
solicitude,  and  the  machinery  of  justice  no 
less  than .  society  in  general  strove  to  help 
uplift  the  unfortunate  rather  than  become  a 
party  to  the  downward  pressure;  but  that 
day  seems  to  have  passed  since  class  and 
privileged   interests   nave  become   the   pre- 


dominating factor  in  American  political  life. 
Mr.  London's  book  b  far  from  pleasing 
reading,  but  it  carries  a  tremendous  lesson 
with  it — a  lesson  that  men  of  conscience  and 
high-minded  patriots  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look. It  is  a  book  that  will  help  on  the  social 
revolution  that  is  making  for  a  better  and 
nobler  civilization  in  whidi  the  rights  of  man 
will  take  precedence  over  the  arrogant  demand 
of  property  interests.  The  book  is  profusdy 
illustrated  and  in  every  way  handsomely 
gotten  up. 


His    Wife.    By    Warren    Chen^.    Qoth. 
Pp.   S96.    Pnce,   $1.50.    Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Mr.  Cheney's  stories  deal  with  life  in 
Alaska  when  the  Russians  owned  that  terri- 
toiy  and  small  settlements  were  established 
on  account  of  the  fur  industry.  The  life 
described  is  therefore  unfamiliar  to  re 
of  fiction,  while  the  author  treats  his  subjects 
in  an  unhackneyed  manner.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  his  last  story.  His  Wife. 

In  it  one  Luka  Strukof  comes  home  to  find 
his  idolised  wife  dead.    He  believes  she  is 
merely  sleeping  and  sends  his  daughter  and 
all   sympathizing    friends    from    the    house, 
locks  the  door  and  remains  beside  the  dead* 
The  daughter  takes  refuge  with  the  old  com- 
mandant of  the  post  and  his  wife,  two  quaint 
and  lovable  people.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  is  found  that  Luka  and  his  dead  wife 
have  disappeared.    The  husband's  mind  has 
become  unhinged  and  he  has  taken  his  wife 
far  away  to  an  ice-surrounded  cave.    For  a 
time  he  returns  at  night  to  get  food,  but  at 
length  he  sets  out  for  his  old  home,  a  long 
way  from  the  post.    His  brother  finds  him 
and  takes  him  to  their  father's  house  where 
the  insane  man,  meeting  the  affianced  wife 
of  the  brother,  imagines  she  is  his  own  lost 
wife.    The  brother  and  family  urge  her  to 
humor  him,  thinking  that  in  time  he  will 
awaken   from  his  dream.    Then  a  strange 
thing  happens.    The  betrothed  wife  of  the 
young  brother,  who  has  never  loved  the  man 
whom  her  father  has  selected  for  her  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Russians,  falls  in  love  with 
Luka.    They  are  about  to  fly  when  the  brother 
appears   and   a   desperate   battle  ensues   in 
which  Luka  thinks  he  has  killed  his  brother. 
Then  the  two  fly,  but  Luka  says  that  thou^ 
they  will  appear  as  man  and  wife  before  the 
world,  the  dead  brother  will  ever  be  between 
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tfmi.  Thej  return  to  the  old  trading  post, 
lad  a  aeries  of  fyiciting  happenings  occur  in 
rapid  suooeasion,  while  the  somber  shadow 
esf^dopa  the  two  and  the  reader  feeb  at  all 
tiflMi  that  he  is  treading  on  the  perdpitous 
edge  of  a  tragedy.  But  in  the  end  the 
livolher  oomes  back,  and  after  a  strong 
in  which  the  woman,  who  bj  mutual 
it  is  given  her  choice  of  the  men,  diooses 
Laka,  the  stoiy  ends  happily. 

There  is  also  another  charming  love  story 
paraD^ing  the  stronger  and  more  ^oomy 
tale.  The  dau^ter  of  Luka  and  the  bashful 
eon  of  the  oonmiandant  have  their  days  of 
juiziety  and  doubt  as  they  slowly  move 
toward  each  other. 

The  story  is  an  admirable  companion  to 
Mr.  Cheng's  former  romance  of  the  North- 
TheChaUmge. 


RtmJmi  ai  Red  OaU.  By  Meiedith  Nichol- 
son. Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  888. 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
McniU  Company. 

This  ib  we  think  the  best  American  mys- 
tery sti»y  of  the  year.  It  is  inferior  to  The 
Homee  o/  a  Thoueand  Candlee,  but  immeas- 
mmbly  superior  to  T?^e  Part  of  Mieeing  Men, 
In  the  latter  novel  our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  author  tried  to  imitate  the  Dumas 
adiool  of  swash-buckling  medieval  romances, 
hot  by  casting  his  story  in  the  familiar  present 
he  nmde  a  tale  so  ^ringly  impossible  as  to 
be  an  affront  even  to  the  credtdity  of  easy- 
going novel  readers.  There  are  many  improb- 
able not  to  say  impossible  situations  in 
RoeaKmd  ai  Red  Chte,  but  the  romance  is  far 
lev  absurdly  in^robable  than  The  Port  of 
Mieeing  Men  and  it  is  written  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's happiest  vein.  This  author  is  to  the 
inysteiy  novelists  of  America  what  Sir  Conan 
Dojie  is  to  those  of  England, — ^incomparably 
the  most  finished  and  interesting  of  the  class. 
Roeaiind  ai  Red  OaU  will  doubtless  prove 
h^^ily  popular  with  lovers  of  this  kind  of 


nius- 
$1.50. 


Mam*  Linda,    By  Will  N.  Harben. 
timted.    Cloth.    Pp.     888.    Price, 
New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

Will  Harben  is  doing  for  the  present-day 

common  life  of  the  southern  communities  a 

woik  very  similar  to   that  which   Hamlin 

Qadand  has  done  for  western  communities. 

both  these  writers  are  choosing  to  dq>ict  in 


all  its  phases  the  common  life  of  rural  and 
small  town  conmiunities  with  photographic 
accuracy. 

In  the  portrayal  of  most  of  his  characters 
and  in  the  setting  or  background  of  his 
romance,  Mr.  Harben  b  a  realist  of  realists  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  other 
respects  his  handling  of  the  story  is  romantic 
rather  thanT' realistic.  He  crowds  enough 
action  and  exciting  epbodes  into  his  pages  to 
satisfy  a  Dumas,  and  there  is  much  of  the 
sensational  and  mdodramatic  element  here 
that  marks  many  of  the  great  works  of  the 
leading  apostles  of  romanticism.  But  it  is 
in  the  portrayal  of  his  hero  and  heroine,  the 
extreme  idealization  of  these  paragons,  that 
the  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
realist  of  the  Tolstoi  or  Ibsen  school  and  the 
romanticist  is  most  apparent.  The  story  is 
full  of  action  and  contains  many  strongly 
dramatic  passages.  It  will  satisfy  the  gencaral 
novel  reader  who  desires  an  exciting  love 
romance,  but  its  chief  value,  apart  from  the 
pen-picture  of  present-day  Southern  life,  is 
found  in  the  magnificent  effort  to  arouse  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  South  on  the  n^gro 
question.  Mr.  Harben  is  a  southerner  and 
has  the  strong  feeling  of  all  true  southerners 
for  Dixie.  He  understands  as  do  only  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  South  and  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  conditions  there,  the  trjdng 
and  complicated  position  which  obtains, 
owing  to  the  n^ro  population  and  the  fiery 
element  of  the  white  society  that  imagines 
that  examples  of  lawlessness  and  extreme 
brutality  are  more  helpful  to  society  than  the 
orderly  workings  of  law  in  the  punishment  of 
grave  crimes.  Mr.  Harben  makes  a  noble 
plea  for  law  and  order,  for  justice  and  the 
example  of  right,  of  law  and  of  rigid  conformity 
to  the  punishment  prescribed  for  criminal 
procedure  in  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 
negroes,  that  mark  the  administration  of 
justice  in  regard  to  other  citizens. 

The  book  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  do  much 
good,  as  it  is  a  wise,  sane,  just  and  eminently 
common-sense  plea  for  the  only  course  than 
can  in  the  long  run  minify  race  friction  and 
disorder. 


Stare  of  the  Stage:  Ellen  Terry.  By  Chris- 
topher St.  John.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
97.  Price,  $1.00  net.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  edited 
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by  J.  T.  Grein,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  eminent  actors  and  dramatists. 
The  series  when  complete  will  include  bio- 
graphies of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  G.  B.  Shaw,  H.  A. 
Jones,  Pinero,  Duse  and  Bernhardt. 

Mr.  St.  John's  sketch  of  Miss  Terry  is 
sympathetic  and  gives  a  very  complete  account 
of  her  life  from  early  childhood  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  critical  comments  on  the 
various  parts  in  which  she  has  appeared. 
The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  and  will  be 
valued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  art,  and  especially  by 
friends  of  Miss  Terry. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


Ths  Boy9  of  the  Old  Olee  Clvb,  By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Dlustiated  by  Will  Vaw- 
ter.  Cloth.  Indianapolis:  Tlie  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  reminiscent  poem,  written  in  Riley's 
popular  Hoosier  dialect,  will  appeal  to  tiie 
poet's  host  of  admirers  with  compelling  force. 
It  is  instinct  with  that  human  interest  that  is 
the  chief  charm  of  Riley's  verse,  and  it  will 
be  especially  enjoyed  by  the  ''Boys  in  Blue." 
The  illustrations  that  accompany  the  text 
have  been  drawn  by  Will  Vawter  and  will 
rank  with  the  very  best  drawings  of  the  season. 
The  volume  is  a  superb  holiday  gift-book  by 
reason  of  its  artistic  make-up  aiKl  the  more 
than  twelve  full-page  drawings  that  illustrate 
the  text. 


Boh  the  Ranger,    A  Story  of  the  Fight  for 
Canada.    By  Herbert  Strang.    With  ei^t 
full-page  pictures  in  colors.    Cloth.    Pp. 
969.    Price,  $1.50.    Indianapolis:    The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Arabe.  A  Story  of  the 
Last  Days  of  the  Arab  Slave  Trade.  By 
Herbert  Strang.  With  nine  full-page  draw- 
ings in  black  and  white.  Qoth.  Pp.  428. 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

Mr.  Strang  has  taken  up  the  work  that 
the  popular  English  writer,  Henty,  carried 
on  so  successfully  for  many  years,  and  he  has 
already  written  several  notable  books*  the 
most  important  being  In  Cl%ve*e  Command^ 
Fighting  on  ths  Congo^  Roh  the  Ranger^  and 
On  the  Trad  of  the  Arabe, 

Young  folks  who  enjoy  the  works  of  Henty, 


Ellis  and  Cariton  will  find  in  Mr.  Strang's 
works  stories  that  are  just  as  tme  to  histoty 
as  Henty's  and  even  stronger  in  general  inter- 
est and  imaginative  power,  while  th^  aie 
incomparably  better  works  from  a  literaiy 
pointK>f-view.  Henty's  stories  weie  of  real 
value  because  almost  eveiy  volume 
a  vivid  pen-picture  of  some  great 
event.  As  a  rule  the  author  was  very  true  to 
the  facts  of  history  and  he  suoceeeded  in 
dothing  them  in  so  interesting  a  manner  as 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
frequently  led  to  further  historical  reseacriies* 
Mr.  Strang  is  following  in  this  pathway  and 
doing  his  work  better  than  his  predecessor. 

In  Roh  the  Ranger  we  have  a  boys'  book  of 
the  stirring  struggle  between  the  English  and 
the  French  for  the  possession  of  Canada. 
An  Indian  tale  with  far  too  many  Idllings  to 
be  pleasant  or  in  some  respects  profitable 
reading,  yet  this  story  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  sanguinary  struggles  in  which  the 
red  man  figured  conspicuou^y. 

In  On  the  Trail  of  the  Arabe  Mr.  Strai^ 
has  given  a  striking  and  interesting  story 
depicting  the  Arab  slave  trade  in  Africa  and 
the  struggle  to  wipe  it  out.  InddentaDj 
there  is  much  valuable  descriptive  matter 
and  other  information  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  young  reader.  In  his  preface  the  author 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  story:  "It  is  a  picture 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Arab  domination,  when 
the  remnant  of  Tippu  Tib's  hordes  in  remote 
fastnesses  pursued  their  evil  traffic  in  human- 
ity." 

The  author's  purpose  has  been  to  show 
native  races  at  their  best,  as  they  may  be 
when  oppression  is  r^laced  by  S3rmpathy. 
Both  books  will  be  enjoyed  by  boys  who  love 
adventure  tales  full  of  spirited  action  and 
hairbreadth  escapes. 

Some  Excellent  Ohildren's  Books. 
The  JewdLed  Toad.    By  Isabel  M.  Johnston. 
Dlustrated  by  W.  W.  Denslow.    Decorated 
Boards.    Pp.  212.    Indianapolis:    The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  volume  is  of  the  fairy-story  dass, 
very  clever,  and  written  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  charm  all  children  who  love  fairy  tales. 
It  is  very  superior  to  most  books  of  the  kind 
and  contains  many  things  that  show  that  the 
author  is  awake  to  evil  conditions  in  countries 
other  than  that  over  which  the  avaridoua  and 
crud  long  presided* 
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PMj,  tbe  littfe  tomai  giri  who  befriends 
irat  for  the  wiU  animalit  is  the  «h»r- 
diftl  will  chieflj  ftfypeal  to  all  the  KtOe 

and  th^  will  fdlow  her  adventures 
iioae  of  her  friends  with  the  deepest 
si,  tiemUing  when  she  is  in  peril, 
Pig  when  she  is  successful  in  befriending 
dJpksB  creatures;  and  great  will  be  their 
m  when  th^  find  the  little  giri  with  the 
f  heart  becomes  the  queen  of  the  landi. 
m  an  admirable  companion  book  to  the 

popular  Wiaard  of  0%^  and  we  think  it 
\f  aqual  to  that  Tohime. 

m  Ooom's  PwaU  Piduret.  A  Book  for 
idien.  C3oth  /^.IB.  Price, 50 cents, 
ladciphia:  Henij  Altemus  Company. 

V  is  a  unique  book  for  yeiy  joung 
wn,  quite  out  of  the  general  run  of  book» 
le  little  folks  in  that  each  picture  will 
Hie  child  something  interesting  to  do, 
I  trains  the  mind  to  observe  things 
f.  Tlie  publishers'  description  of  the 
book  is  so  en^ellent  that  we  extract  a 
M  or  two  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Minis  wliidi  are  made  for  it: 


"  Everybody  is  by  this  time  familiar  with 
the  latest  theory  among  educators  according 
to  which  the  pusde-picture — whereby  one 
means,  of  course,  the  picture  in  which  some 
given  object  is  at  once  outlined  and  yet  hidden 
by  lines  apparently  belonging  to  other  objects 
— has  been  decided  of  ti^e  highest  value  in 
training  the  powers  of  observation  in  the  mind 
of  the  young.  The  theory  itself  has  passed 
into  general  acceptance,  but  thus  far  the 
practical  difficulty  among  the  teachers  who 
sought  to  apply  it  has  been  to  get  the  young- 
sters interested  in  the  search.  That  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  in  this  new  series  of  books. 

''In  the  present  volume,  the  child  will 
read  aU  the  familiar  Mother  Groose  rhymes, 
will  see  the  pictures  illustrating  them,  and 
win  be  asked  to  discover  therein  one  of  the 
objects  named  in  the  rhyme.  He  will,  for 
instance,  read  how  'Naughty  Johnny  Green' 
put  poor  pussy  in  the  wdl;  will  see  a  picture 
of  her  rescue  at  the  hands  of  'Big  Johnny 
Stout,'  and  is  called  upon  to  discover  the 
whereabouts,  in  that  same  picture,  of  the 
wicked  Bliaster  Green,  who  is  hiding  from  the 
wiath  of  the  rescuer." 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


WITH  THIS  issue  The  Arena  oommenoes 
its  Thirty-ninth  Volume.  It  now  con- 
tains 188  pages  in  each  issue.  It  carries  two 
forms  of  coated  paper,  which  admit  of  fine  illustra^ 
tions.  These  improvements  we  have  had  long  in 
mind,  and  while  they  materiaUjr  increase  the  cost 
of  manufacture  they  make  possible  improvonents 
itdiich  will  be  appreciated  by  all  our  readers. 
This  month's  issue  will  appeal  to  all  earnest  men 
and  women  ^o  dare  or  care  to  think.  Its  con- 
tents are  rich  and  varied  and  are  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  expected  each  month  during  the 
coming  year. 

PoliHcal,  Social  and  Economic  Diactusiona: 
Among  the  papers  dealing  with  political,  social 
and  economic  thought  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  Mr.  Cabl  Vrcx>man'8  exceptionally 
strong  and  important  paper  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Vrooman  was  formerly  a  regent  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.  During  the  past 
few  years  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
great  pditico-social  questions,  most^  promment 
among  which  has  been  that  of  the  railroads.  In 
order  to  be  Me  to  know  whereof  he  spoke,  he 
spent  many  months  of  indefatigable  study  in  this 
country,  ^yAmining  the  railroad  systems,  inter- 
vie^nng  prominent  people  and  utilizing  the  various 
official  reports  and  data  of  experts  rdating  to  the 
question.  Armed  with  these  facts,  he  went  to 
Europe  in  order  to  carry  forward  a  comparative 
study.  He  spent  about  two  years  in  Europe, 
tnalnng  this  questiou  the  master  issue  during  nis 
researdi.  Returing  to  America,  he  has  prosecuted 
still  further  studies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
He  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  speak  authorita- 
Mvffy,  He  is  a  dear  reasoner  and  a  fundamental 
thinker.  Hb  paper  is  an  important  contribution 
to  one  of  the  overshadowing  questions  now  before 
the  Ajnmcan  people.       ^ 

Of  almost  equal  interest  at  the  present  time  is 
the  masteriy  and  authoritative  paper  by  Abthub 
B.  Hates,  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  on  Inhentance 
Taxes.  Mr.  Hates  has  made  this  question,  which 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  as  a  great 
live  issue,  the  subject  m  most  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  research,  in  order  to  make  a  popular 
presentation  of  the  matter.  His  article  embraces 
much  important  historical  data,  judicial  rulings 
and  the  reasons  for  such  rulings.  The  paper  is  one 
that  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  will  vnsh 
to  read  and  preserve,  for  the  Inhentance  Tax  is 
rapidlv  becooun^  a  live  issue  in  the  pcditical  arena, 
and  tnis  pa^  is  vrithout  Question  the  most  val- 
xMe  maganne  diacuarion  of  the  caM  tlurt  has  7«t 
appeared. 


Ths  PnMbU  Sdf'Dedrwiim  of  the  Trud  k 
another  extremely  thou^tful  and  valuable  contri- 
bution dealing  with  a  questim  that  is  mudi  in  the 
public  mind.  The  author,  Mr.  Philip  Rafpa- 
FOBT,  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  both  as  a  cod?- 
tributor  to  this  magazine  and  as  the  author  of  some 
valuable  works. 

Zioniam  or  SoeiaUtm:  Which  WiU  Solve  the 
Jewish  Question  .  is  a  contribution  that  will  appeal 
to  thinking  Hebrews. 

The  Ecfitorials  in  "The  Wnor  of  the  IVesent** 
and  the  news  records  of  Public-Ownership,  Direct- 
Legislation,  Proportional  Representation  and  the 
Cooperative  movements,  all  prepared  expressly  for 
The  Arena  by  specialists,  ruither  help  to  make 
the  January  Arena  indispensable  to  all  who  wouki 
^eep  abreast  of  the  living  issues  in  the  pditical, 
social  and  economic  worlcu. 


LUeratwre,  AH  and  the  Drama:  In  Prole 
Archibald  Henderson's  paper  on  the 
story  we  have  a  fine  and  scncMrlv  paper  that  wiH 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  all  lovers  of  good 
hterature.  It  is  an  exceptionalljr  interesting  and 
informing  contribution  dealinjg  with  a  theme  that 
has  hela  irresistiUe  charm  tor  great  poets  since 
the  days  of  Chaucer. 

The  paper  by  the  Editor  of  The  Arena  on  Mr. 
Partridge's  portraits  of  great  poets,  philosophers, 
thinkers  and  emancipators,  and  his  sketch  of 
Robert  Browning's  poetry,  will  prove  attractive 
to  most  of  our  readers;  while  those  persons  inter- 
ested in  a  great  America  drama  vml  find  great 
Eleasure  in  Kenvon  West's  apinreciation  of  the 
fe  and  work  of  Minnie  Maddern  Fibke,  who  is 
vrithout  question  the  greatest  actress  in  the  New 
World. 


Philosophical  and  Reliqiotis  Pa'^s:  The  schol 
arly  conmbution  on  The  Rdigtous  and  Secular 
DtsUngidshed,  by  Mr.  Thoedore  Schroedeb, 
will  doubtless  occasion  some  discussion.  Indeed, 
the  Editor  of  The  Arena  has  questioned  some  of 
his  propositions  in  an  extended  foot-note  aooom- 
panying  the  paper. 

Tiie  review  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  New  The- 
oloay  Sermons  and  the  Editorial  on  The  ChurA 
ana  the  Socud  Problems  of  the  Hour  are  other 
papers  that  will  interest  readers  who  vnsh  to  keep 
m  touch  with  the  advanced  rdigious  thought  of 
thepresent. 

^  llie  Illustrations  in  this  number  are  an  attrac- 
tive feature  and  a  feature  that  durmg  1908  wUl  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  The  Auena. 


RICHARD  MAXSFIKID. 


•• 


Wt  do  not  take  poiseuion  of  our  ideoi,  but  arejponeued  by  them; 
TK&y  matter  ut  and  force  ut  into  the  arenay 
Where,  like  gladiatore^  we  mutt  fight  for  (A«m.— Heine. 
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THE  DIRECT-VOTE  SYSTEM. 


By  William  D.  Mackenzie. 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  is  the 
most  important  Issue  before  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  hope  for 
a  just  and  equitable  solution  of  the  great 
social,  industrial  and  financial  problems 
which  confront  us  until  the  people 
re^in  full  control  over  the  powers  of 
government.  It  is  a  non-partisan  issue. 
The  nile  of  the  people  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  prominent  men  in  both  of  our 
great  national  parties,  by  genuine  Repub> 
licans  as  wdl  as  by  "fundamental 
Democrats,"  and  it  has  invariably  been 
opposed  by  the  beneficiaries  and  defenders 
of  machine-nile,  regardless  of  party 
lines.  The  two  states  which  first  adopted 
tlie  initiative  and  referendum.  South 
Dakota  and  Or^;on,  are  usually  classed 
as  Republican;  while  Oklahoma,  which 
lias  just  been  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
an  initiative  and  referendum  provision 
in  its  state  constitution,  has  a  Democratic 
governor  and  legislature.  The  principle 
of  Direct-Legislation  has  also  received 
strong  support  from  Prohibitionists,  Pop- 
ulbts,  Socialbts,  and  independents. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  sum- 
marize the  arguments  which  justify  this 
great  popular  movement,  to  review  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  achieved. 


and  to  give  a  bird 's-eye- view  of  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1908. 

W-itllin  the  past  seventy-five  years 
there  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  a  system  of  party  conventions 
with  party  machines  and  boss*  -.^which 
is  extra -constitutional  and  extit-'Iegal. 
Representative  government  under  party 
control  is  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  sys- 
tem. In  the  party  platforms  there  is  no 
separation  of  issues,  and  the  party 
machinery  does  not  always  work  so  that 
the  popular  will  may  be  enacted  into 
legislation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
system  easily  adapts  itself  to  corrupt 
practices.  When  a  corporation  is  seek- 
ing special  privileges  at  the  public  expense 
it  is  obviously  impassible  to  attempt  to 
bribe  all  the  voters,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  often  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
process  to  buy  up  a  majority  of  a  city 
council  or  the  leaders  of  a  [Jarty  con- 
vention. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
party  primaries  and  conventions  are 
often  manipulated  by  the  creatures  and 
agents  of  corporate  interests,  and  that 
party  machines  and  party  bosses  are 
often  owned  and  controlled  by  trusts 
and  other  private  interests  who  use  them 
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to  obtain  and  hold  special  privileges  for 
which  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay 
dearly,^"  .^  this  way  city  councils,  state 
legislamrcs,  and  oven  courts  of  justice, 
are  often  converted  into  instruments  of 
monopoly  and  extortion. 

These  conditions  call  for  a  remedy. 
Id  theory  we  have  the  best  government 
in  the  worid.  In  practice,  since  tlie 
rise  of  privileged  interests  operating 
through  money-controlled  machines,  our 
public  servants  have  frequently  defeated 
the  ends  of  good  government  and 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  great  majority  of  our  judges  and 
legislators  are  personally  incorniptible ; 
and  yet  predatory  wealth  and  corporate 
greed  have  usually  found  a.  way  to  gain 
their  ends  and  to  maintain  their  privi- 
leges, while  the  people  have  looked  on 
in  dumb  amazement  and  <lespair.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  civic 
uprising  against  pohtical  corruption  and 
trustocracy,  but  our  legislative  bodies, 
municipal,  state,  and  national,  have  not 
readily  responded  to  tlie  popular  demands 


for  reform.  What  is  needed  is  a  system 
which  will  restore  genuine  representative 
government  by  making  our  legislative 
bodies  directly  responsive  to  the  will  at 
tlie  majority. 

The  only  system  which  meets  this 
requirement  is  the  Initiative  and  Refet^ 
endum.  The- Referendum  is  the  sub- 
mission of  a  measure  by  the  Lc^slature 
or  other  representative  body,  to  tiie 
voters  for  approval  or  rejection.  It  ii- 
compulsory  when  ^1  but  emergency 
measures  Tnust  be  submitted,  optional 
when  submission  may  be  demanded  bj 
a  certain  percentage  (usually  five  per 
cent.)  of  the  voters.  The  Initiative 
provides  that  a  certain  percentage  (usu- 
ally five  or^eight)  of  the  voters  may 
propose  measures,  which  are  afterwards 
submitted  to  a  direct  ballot  of  the  peofJe. 
The  Referendum  gives  the  people  veto 
power  only.  The  InitiaUve  gives  them 
complete  and  direct  l^^Iative  power 
so  far  as  they  choose  to  exercise  it 
The  object  in^^view  is  not  to  abolish  the 
representative  system,  but  to  substitute 
a  guarded  representative  system  for  an 
irresponsible  one. 

As  far  back  as  1778,  the  people  irf 
Massachusetts  voted  upon  a  proposed 
State  Constitution.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  states  of  New  England,  where 
tile  people  were  accustomed  to  sdf- 
govemment  through  town  meetings, 
should  be  the  first  to  submit  constitu- 
tional enactments  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  example  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  followed  by  many  other  states, 
which  have  submitted  constitutions  and 
constitutional  amendments  to  a  refer-. 
endum  vote. 

The  little  republic  of  Switzerland  was 
tlie  first  country  in  the  world  to  apply 
the  direct-vote  system  to  laws  as  well  as 
to  constitutional  amendments,  and  her 
experience  in  direct-legislation  has  beoi 
a  valuable  object-lesson  to  political 
reformers  in  other  countries.  Since  1874 
the  Swiss  people  have  applied  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  to  federal  as  wdl 
as  local  legislation.     Several  well-known 
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ican  puUicists,  after  investigating 
orkiDgs  of  the  Swiss  system,  have 
ed  to  the  excellent  results  which  it 
iroduced,  and  tbmr  testimony  has 
een  successfully  called  in  question 
ly  one.  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
spending  several  weeks  in  Switzer- 
and  interviewing  citizens  of  every 
iD  life,  has  recently  stated  that  he 
not  find  one  man  who  wished  to  go 
fo  the  old  plan  of  final  legislation,  by 
t  delegates  wUhoui  chance  of  appeal 
•■  people."  He  states  that  the  new 
ids  have  proved  useful  in  checking 
ption  and  controlling  monopoly. 
flwy  are  "wisely  conservative  and 
gently  progressive,"  that  every- 
U  now  fair  and  honest — "  no  lobbies, 
ba,  no  machine  l^islation." 
r  the  past  nine  years  South  Dakota 
had  an  Imperfect  initiative  and 
ndum  provision  in  her  state  con- 
KMi.  Althou^  it  has  not  yet  been 
si  to  any  great  extent  in  actual 
itioD,  this  provision  has  exerted  a 
able  influence.  Prominent  citizens 
i  state  have  testified  that  the  adop- 
>t  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
J  to  prevent  chartennongers  and 
17  speculators  from  pressing  their 
les  on  the  legislature.  In  1908, 
bills  of  the  South  Dakota  Legisla- 
aie  to  be  voted  upon  under  the 
sidum.  One  of  these  bills  provides 
I  game-law,  another  for  greater 
ctioD  in  the  granting  of  divorces, 
the  third  bill  relates  to  theatrical 
rmmnces  on  Sunday. 
Oregon  the  initiative  and  referendum 
been  in  operation  since  1902,  and 
fstem  has  been  applied  there  in  a 
o  test  its  merits  and  general  tenden- 
is  they  were  never  before  tested  in 
.■ouQtiy.  As  a  result  of  initiative 
MU,  several  state  laws  and  consti- 
ikl  amendments  were  submitted  to 
oters  in  the  elections  of  1904  and 
Wliat  are  the  results  P  In  tlie 
ilace,  the  popular  ballots  on  these 
ions  indicate  very  cleariy  the  trend 
Uic  opinion  on  some  of  the  burning 
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questions  of  the  day.  The  people  of 
Oregon  are  evidently  progressive  but  not 
ultra-radical  in  their  political  tendencies. 
For  some  of  the  propositions  voted  upon, 
there  were  such  overwhelming  popular 
majorities  that  they  will  stand  for  years 
to  come,  as  an  expression  of  the  people's 
wQl,  which  no  elected  representative  or 
executive  official  will  dare  to  ignore. 
In  the  election  of  1906,  another  significant 
fact  was  brought  fo  light.  The  greatest 
vote  on  any  question  submitted  to  the 
people  was  83,889,  and  the  lowest,  ^ 
64,513,  while  the  total  vote  for  governor 
was  96,715.  Tliis  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  less  intelligent  voters  had  no 
definite  convictions  on  the  questions 
submitted  and  merely  voted  their  party 
ticket  for  governor  and  other  State 
officials.  In  this  way  they  automatically 
disfranchised  themselves  on  the  questions 
submitted,  so  that  the  referendum  vote 
reflected  the  maximum  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  The  experience  of 
Switzerland,  South  Dakota,  and  Ot^^^ 
is  sufficient  to  jusV\f'j  V^e  s\».\ftTa«(i\  "^nX 
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direct  legislation  is  n  beneficial  and  prac- 
tical reform. 

There  arc  two  other  states  (Montanaand 
Oklahoma)  in  which  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum have  been  legally  established, 
but  in  wliich  the  system  has  not  yet  been 
practically  tested.  Nevada  has  the  refer- 
endum, but  not  the  initiative,  A  consti- 
tutional atiiendnient  for  the  initiative  and 
tlie  referendum  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Utah,  but  the  legislature  of  that 
state  ha.s  failed  to  take  a<-lion.  Texas  has 
tile  advisor}-  initiative  within  the  parties. 
Illinois  has  a  Public-Opinion  law.  Mis- 
souri, Maine  and  Xoi-th  Dakota  have 
recently  subniittt^l  ronstitutional  amend- 
ments for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  November,  1906,  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, by  a  vote  of  eight  to  one,  declared 
for  the  advisory  initiative  and  advisory 
referendum  in  stale  affairs.  The  move- 
ment is  also  making  promising  headway 
in  other  states. 

In  the  present  Congress,  114  members 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  several  United  States  Senators  are 


pledged  to  the  establishment  of  the  direct- 
vote  system. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Direct-Legislation  movement  is  non- 
partisan and  is  strongly  advocated  by 
many  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations.  Space 
forbid.s  extended  citations  of  views  and 
opinions,  but  the  following  extracts  from 
the  words  of  statesmen  and  publicists  will 
indicate  tlie  views  of  many  of  the  leading 
tliinkers  of  the  hour. 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  Postmaster-General,  has  ex- 
pressed his  sympatliy  with  the  move- 
ment in  the.sc  words :  "  I  heartily  approve 
of  thc'idea  of  giving  the" people  a  veto  on 
corrupt  legislation.  The  movement  to 
secure  for  the  people  a  more  direct  and 
immediate  control  over  legislation  shall 
have  my  support.  ...  I  am  willing  (o, 
trust  public  questions  to  the  intelligence 
and  con.science  of  the  people," 

Senator  Albert  J.  Hopkins  of  Elinois 
said,  in  1902:  "  I  do  not  agree  with  Alex- 
,ander  Hamilton,  that  tlie  people  cannot  be 
trusted,  I  tliink  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  under  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  has  demon- 
Istrated  beyond  all  question,  that  upon  all 
(great  national  issues,  tlie  concensus  of  the 
opinion  of  tlie  great  mass  of  tlie  people  has 
proven  better  than  the  judgment  of  a 
single  man  or  set  of  men,  I  care  not  how 
eminent  tliey  may  have  been. 

"  I  favor  any  principle,  I  care  not  what 
it  may  \>c  called,  that  will  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  people  on  all  questions,  state 
and  national,  that  affect  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens," 

Senator  R,  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
says :  "  In  my  judgment  the  public  inter* 
ests  would  be  promoteti  if  a  majority  of 
the  voters  possessed  the  option  of  directing 
by  ballot,  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tives on  any  important  issue,  under  proper 
regulations,  irtsuring  full  discussion  and 
mature  consideration  upon  such  issue  by 
the  voters,  prior  to  balloting  thereon." 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Ore- 
gon said  in  1907:  "Inmybumbleopinioii, 
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Oregon's  Direcl-Legi.slation  system  is  the 
safest  and  most  consen-ativc  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ever  invented.  There  is  no  jxis- 
siiiility  of  any  .sudilen  overturn  of  policies 
or  prinriples  by  change  of  parties  in  offiee 
— no  great  change  can  be  made  witlimil 
le  consent  of  the  miijority  voting  on  that 

rticuhir  question  separate  from  all 
thers.     The  initiative  especially  mjikes 

uilablc  ail  the  stale^^manship  there  is 
among  all  the  people.  Any  man  or  group 
of  men  having  a  good  idea  can  enlist  for 
one  or  more  cani|)aign:«  ami  get  it  before 
the  people  for  approval  or  rejeition.  No 
bo-s  nor  [political  machine  nw  corrupt 
legislator  can  prevent  a  fair  dealing  and 
decision  l>y  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people." 

Hon.  George  E.  Chamberlain,  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  writing  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Federation  for  People's 
Rule,  sa_\>i :  "  I  approve  the  formation  of  a 
National  Initiative  and  Referendum  com- 
mittee, and  firmly  believe  that  the  correc- 
tion of  most  of  the  evils  which  afflict  ns 
will  never  be  accomplished  until  tlic  [jco- 
ple  take  back  the  power  which  they  have 
unconsciously  surrendered  to  conven- 
tioa%,  pol.tical  machines  and  party 
bosses." 

Hon.  Frank  L.  Dingley,  a  Maine 
Republican  leader,  writes:  "I  am  sure 
that  if  the  people  will  use  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  they  will  <lo  much  for  repre- 
sentative government.  I  do  not  contem- 
plate diminishing  my  7.eal  in  the  good 
work," 

Hon.  Wlliara  J.  Bryan  has  been  one  of 
the  mixt  faithful  and  persistent  cham- 
pioDf  of  the  people's  rule.  In  I!H)j  Mr. 
Bryan  said :  "  The  initiative  and  tlic  refer- 
fcndum  do  not  displace  representative 
Cgover^ment ;  they  simply  bring  the  gov- 
ernment nearer  to  the  people,  and  by  |>er- 
fecting  representative  government  they 
lather  streogthen  thao'Weaken  it."  His 
more  recent  utterances  on  this  subject  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
Ofaio,saidin  1906:  "I  am  always  heartily 
in  favor  of  any  movement  tending  to  give 
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the  people's  will  expression  on  public 
questions,  and  to  secure  die  enactment  of 
legislation  in  accord  therewith." 

Governor  Joseph  \\.  Folk  of  Missouri 
wus  interviewed  on  llii^^  subject  in  1906  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star-C'lironiclc.  He  was 
asked  : "'  In  your  opinion.  Governor,  what 
is  the  remedy  for  necdlc-s  legislation  and 
sandbagging  measure^?"  He  replied: 
"It  is  the  initiative,  tlie  referendum  and 
the  rcjall.  If  wc  are  to  lia\-e  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  [wople,  the  nearer  it 
is  brought  to  the  ]»enple  ihe  belter."  At 
the  last  session  of  llie  Missouri  legislature 
an  initiative  and  n'ferendnni  bill,  which 
was  strongly  recotii  mended  by  Governor 
Folk,  passed  both  houses  by  a  large  major- 
ity. 

In  the  Southern  State*  several  members 
of  the  nati<mal  House  of  Representatives 
and  'other  leading  men  have  expressed 
their  symjmtiiy  with  the  movement. 
Hon.  Morris  SheppanI  of  Texas  .says:  "  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  every  reform  mak- 
ing more  certain  and  sure  the  rule  of  the 
people,"    Hon.  John  Lamb  of  the  third 
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Virginia  district  says :  "  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights — am  an  original  referendum 
advocate. " 

Hon.  R.  N.  Hackctt  of  North  Carolina, 
Democrat, elected  in  place  of  Representa- 
tive Blackburn,  who  refused  to  pledge  for 
the  people's  rule,  announced  his  position 
in  these  wonls:  "I  am  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  majority-rule  in  this  countrj', 
'unawcd  by  power,  and  unbribed  by  gain,' 
by  whatever  honest  and  fair  means  it  can 
be  obtained." 

President  Charles  Vi.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
t  University  wrote  to  ^Ir.  George  H.  Shib- 
ley  in  July,  1907:  "I  believe  in  Iioth  tlie 
initiative  and  referendum." 

Justice  Uiivid  J.  Brewer  of  tiie  Unite*! 
States  Supreme  Court  is  alfio  a  Ijclievor  in 
Direct-Legiiilation.  In  an  address  Ix'fore 
the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York  clK  in 
November,  1SHI7,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  more  constiint  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  tlie  nearer  the 
approach  to  an  ideal  govcmnient.  Initia- 
tive and  referendum  make  public  opinion 


the      quality     controlling.     The     more 
promptly  and  more  fully  public  oflScen 
carry  into  effect  such  public  opinion,  the- 
more  truly  is  government  of  and  by  the- " 
people  realized. " 

Representative  E.  Lincoln  Fulton  of  - 
Oklahoma  is  taking  an  active  part  in  tb» 
movement.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  has  recently  introduced  a  congtttli- 
tional  amendment  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  a  constitutional  amendmcaik 
for  the  recall,  and  a  bill  for  the  adviaoij 
initiative  and  advisoiy  referendum'  in 
national  affairs. 

Among  others  who  are  known  to  favor 
Direct-Legislation  and  who  have  eai^ 
nestly  indorsed  the  proposition  to  form  a 
National  Initiative  and  Referendum  Com- 
mittee are  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Cat^ 
president  of  the  Intemationfil  Woman '■ 
Suffrage  Alliance;  Mr,  Louis  F.  Pos^ 
editor  of  The  Public;  ex-Senator  T.  M. 
Patterson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry  Geoi^,  Jr., 
Hon.  George  Fred.Williams  of  Massachu- 
setts, ex-Senator  R.  F.  Pettigrew  of  South 
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tk,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  of  Ohio, 
I.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  The  Abena; 
Ubert  Brandt,  publisher  of  The 
a;  President  Mitchell  of  the  United 
Workers,  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  of  Phila- 
ia,  editor  of  The  Medical  World  aod 
E^cji^  Series;  Hon.  Champ  Clark  of 
mxi,  ex-Senator  WilkinsoD  Call  of 
ds.  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Okla- 
I  and  ex-Govemor  Lucius  F.  C.  Gar- 
rBhodelsUnd. 

rteoB  of  govemmeDt,  as  well  as  social 
Oidiutrial  systems,  are  uodergoing  a 
nl  piocess  of  evolution.  It  is  pri- 
Ij  because  the  movement  for  direct 
kfioD  is  in  line  with  evolutionary 
%,  tfiat  it  is  gaining  ground  so  rapidly 
IS  United  States.  But  due  credit 
Id  be  given  to  the  individuals  and 
■iMti(»s  through  whose  efforts  the 
asent  has  been  iuitiated  and  main- 
d. 

leof  die  first  books  which  brought  the 
itivc  and  referendum  to  the  attention 
e  American  public  was  The  Swiss 
iHc,  by  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester, 
tdy  United  States  minister  at  Beme. 


1S7 

This  book  appeared  in  1891.  Mr.  W.  D. 
McCracken's  RUe  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
and  Mr,  J.  W.  Sullivan's  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Through  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum  were  published  in  1892.  In  1894 
Mr.  Sullivan  started  the  Direct-Legisla- 
tion Record,  the  editorship  of  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Mr,  £1  tweed 
Pomeroy  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
has  aUo  rendered  valuable  service  by 
extensive  lecture  tours  and  propaganda 
work  in  connection  with  the  National 
Direct-Legislation  League. 

Mr.  Henty  D.  Lloyd,  a  man  of  rare 
intellectual  powers,  lofty  ideals  and  gener- 
ous instincts,  was  another  of  the  pioneer 
workers  in  the  nineties.  In  all  the  pro- 
gressive movements  of  the  time,  he  was 
found  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  people- 
In  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  he  led 
a  movement  to  pledge  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  to  refer  all  important  measures 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  citizens.  This 
method  has  since  been  applied  in  other 
towns  and  cities,  and  is  usually  known  as 
the  "Winnetka  plan." 
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Professor  Frank  Parsons,  wlio  lias  rcn- 
tlcrwi  .sucli  valuable  service  in  various 
fiolils  of  sotial  ami  eeimomic  refonii,  is  one 
of  tlie  I)e.«t-knon-n  juivorates  of  tlie  initia- 
tive anil  iffoiviiiliiin.  His  work  entitled, 
Direcl-I.rg/slulion,  piihlislipd  in  the 
Kijiiity  Scric.-  in  ISHIU,  is  a  jx'rfeet  mine  of 
inl'oriKiitioii  on  tlie  Miliject  aiid  his  argu- 
ments fi)r  direct  lefrishilion  arc  pivsenled 
with  MK'h  ju<»r;-(  y.  cleiiniess  and  com- 
pleteness, (hilt  to  jiiiv  candid  niinti  ihev 
are  im-l.tihle. 

Anoliicr  j;cliv.-  and  vcrv  successful 
worker  for  the  -lirecl-volc  .-v.- tern  is  Mr. 
George  H.  Sliil.lev,  wl;o  is  a't  tie  head  of 
the  National  KedeVj.lion  f,>r  People's  ilule. 
His  lemjH'ntiueiil  is  „pliinislic  and  he 
coiiihincs  in  a  nirc  de^jree  the  qufdities  of 
the  s<-holar.  the  moral  idealist,  and  the 
praeti;;d  iiian  of  affairs.  In  ISKKI  he 
formulated  a  pn);,'nuu  for  the  estalilisli- 
ment  of  the  diiict-v()te  system,  and,  lak- 
infi  up  his  resilience  in  tl  e  National  Capi- 
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tal.  he  h 

IS  sin( ( 

devoted  his  time  ami  ahil- 

ity,  as 

veil  as 

his  private  income,  to  this 

most  til 

<-!v  n:< 

verent.     One  of  the  main 

features  of  his  program  is  that  non-parti- 
san organizations  shall  systematically 
question  the  nominees  of  the  sevenl ' 
parties  as  to  whether,  if  elected,  they  wfll 
vote  for  tlie  termination  of  machine-rule 
and  tile  establishment  of  the  direct-vote 
si-stem.  This  method  has  proved  veiy 
sucecstifid  in  every  state  where  it  has  had 
a  fair  trial.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  amending  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, it  is  proposed,  as  a  part  of  Mr. 
Shiblcy's  program,  to  establisli  the  direct- 
vote  system  in  national  affairs  by  statute 
law — the  Advisorj'  Initiative  and  Advisoiy 
Iteferendum. 

The  president  and  executive  council  of 
the  American  Fe<leration  of  Labor  have 
<lone  mueli  to  forward  the  movement.  As 
far  back  as  1891*  the  Federation  made 
direct  legislation  it«  sole  political  demand. 
In  1891,  umler  tlie  broad-minded  leader- 
ship of  If  r,  Samuel  Goinpcrs,  the  Federa- 
tion began  an  active  campaign  for  direct 
legislation,  'llie  success  which  has  been 
achieved  in  Missouri.  Montana  and  other 
states,  is  largely  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  labor  unions  in  questioning  can<lida- 
dates.  The  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 
last  national  convention,  held  in  Norfolk, 
\'irginia,  in  November,  1907,  issue<l  an 
ap|x-al  to  all  Ial)or  unions,  fanners'  and 
other  non-partisan  oqranizations,  and  to 
the  general  public  for  funds  to  defray  the 
exjx'nses  of  a  national  initiative  antl  ref- 
eremhim  committee  which  will  lie  affil- 
iated with  the  National  Fe<h'ration  for 
Pi'0]>le's  Kule  and  which  will  question 
candidates  for  public  office,  Ix-ginning  at 
the  ]»rimarios  and  local  conventions.  It 
is  planned  to  have  a  branch  of  this 
national  coinniitlce  in  every  county  of  the 
I'niled  States  during  the  national  cara- 
paifTiiof  inOH. 

Crcat  cretiit  is  also  due  to  the  state  Ref- 
cn'nduni  Iciigues  and  Dircet-Lepslation 
leagues  which  have  been  aiHIiuted  with  the 
national  organization,  as  well  as  to  the 
granges,  farmers'  unions,  and  other  inde- 
l>endent  organizations  which  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  work.  Splendid  work  is 
being  done  in   Massachusetts   by   Hoo. 
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t  Treat  Painf,  Jr.,  Hon.  George 
Williams,  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
talpH  Albertson  and  others.  The 
liRn  whieh  Is  being  wafjod  in  Oliio 
-  the  al>le  leader^^hip  of  Rev.  Herlx-rt 
{riow  i-i  well  known  to  tlie  rea<lcr>i  of 
Arena.  Hon.  W,  S,  U'Ron  of  Ore- 
Mr.  n.  B.  Manrer  of  New  York,  and 
FraiM-Ls  I.  du  Pont  of  DelawnR-,  are 
wnspiciious  in  tlie  ranks  of  tlie  active 
ets,  and  tliore  are  many  oltiers  whose 
IS  might  be  inentionetl. 
ith  114  nu'inbers  of  tlie  present 
inal  House  of  Representatives  ami 
b1  Senators  pledged  to  the  establish- 

of  the  dircet-vote  system,  with  sev- 
itates  alreaily  won,  and  others  swing- 
ito  line,  with  the  system  established 
veral  cities  outside  of  those  slates, 
tbe  assured  ooiiperation  of  tlie  Anieri- 
Fedenttion  of  I-abor  and  other  non- 
tan  oi;ganizations  in  the  campaign  of 

the  outlook  is  a  mast  hopeful  one, 
•  there  are  difficulties  to  be  facet!,  the 

of  e\'ents  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
iatioo  that  the   direct-vote   system 
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before  many  years  have  elapsed,  will  be 
completely  established  in  municipal,  state 
and  national  affairs.  There  will  be  no 
backward  steps.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  people  of  Oregon,  for  example, 
after  tliey  have  once  felt  the  sense  of  free- 
dom and  power  that  conies  from  voting 
directly  on  laws  that  affect  their  own  wel- 
fare, shoidd  delihenitcly  surrender  tlieir 
power.  All  kinds  of  schemes  will  doubt- 
less be  invented  to  break  down  the  system 
or  to  render  it  inoperative,  but  the  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  which  inaugurated 
the  system  may  be  trusted  to  maintain  it. 
Xo  conspiracy  of  silence  or  misrepresenta- 
tion can  long  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
direct-vote  system  is  a  great  success  where 
ever  it  has  been  tried.  In  tlie  natural 
course  of  events  the  citizens  of  other  states 
will  become  interested,  and  the  system  will 
spread  from  one  state  to  anottier  until  the 
nile  of  the  people  will  completely  displace 
the  rule  of  the  machine. 

The  opponents  of  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  claim  that  the  people  are  not 
competent  to  pass  upon  intricate  ques- 
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tions  of  public  policy.  From  their  view- 
point, the  people  should  elect  representa- 
tives to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  This 
conception  is  hostile  to  the  principle  of 
democracy,  or  the  rule  of  the  people,  on 
which  our  government  was  founded.  The 
representative  system  was  intended  to  be 
an  instrument  for  registering  and  enforc- 
ing the  popular  will.  Every  political 
party  recognizes,  at  least  in  theory,  that 
the  people  are  competent  to  decide  public 
questions  for  themselves,  for  each  party 
adopts  a  platform  of  principles  upon 
which  its  candidates  stand  and  on  which 
the  party  solicits  the  votes  of  the  people. 
When  the  individual  citizen  employs  an 
architect,  no  one  questions  his  right  to 
instruct  him  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
house  to  be  built,  and  to  accept  or  reject 
the  detailed!  plans  which  are  afterwards 
worked  out  by  the  architect.  In  a  legal 
case  no  one  questions  the  right  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  accept  or  reject  the  advice 
offered  by  his  attorney.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  the  citizens  in  their  collective 
capacity  should  not  have  a  similar  right  to 


suggest  legislation  to  their  representatives, 
and  to  accept  or  reject  the  l^slative  plans 
after  they  are  worked  out  in  detail  ?  Your 
architect  and  your  attorney  are  not  your 
masters  but  your  servants  or  agents.  So 
your  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
State  Legislature  or  City  Council,  should 
not  be  your  rulers,  as  they  are  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  but  your  servants  I  or 
agents. 

The  people  may  make  some  mistakes'in 
voting  directly  on  public  measures,  just  as 
the  average  citizen  may  make  mistakes  in 
deciding  upon  the  kind  of  house  he  wishes 
his  architect  to  build  for  him,  or  in  decid- 
ing to  enter  upon  a  legal  suit;  but  in  col- 
lective as  well  as  in  individual  atfairs,  we 
learn  wisdom  through  our  mistakes. 
Better  an  occasional  error  of  judgment 
with  the  chance  to  correct  it,  than  blind 
submission  to  laws,  however  perfect, 
which  are  imposed  from  without.  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  has  been  that 
the  people  move  very  slowly  in  the  ezer* 
cise  of  their  direct-l^iislative  powers. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  make  for  a  progressive 
conservatism  rather  than  for  a  wild  and 
headlongradicalism. 

The  exercise  of  political  power  wImb 
applied  directly  to  separate  and  distiBet 
questions  of  public  policy  cannot  iwSL  to 
exert  a  powerful  educational  influence  OD 
the  voters.  It  tends  not  only  to  mafcs 
them  more  intelligent,  but  also  man 
patriotic  and  devoted  to  the  public  wd- 
fare.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  votea 
should  all  be  political  or  economic  expert!. 
In  intricate  questions  of  public  policy,  tlia 
average  citizen -will  naturally  rely  on  tihe 
judgment  of  those  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  these  problems.  And  he  cut 
safely  do  so  after  the  Initiative  and  Befcr- 
endum  have  removed  the  graft-motive 
from  politics. 

Admitting  that  some  of  the  peojde  are 
now  incompetent  to  vote  on  important 
questions  of  public  policy,  the  taidt 
remains  that  the  rule  of  the  majority  wiD 
tend  to  create  those  social  conditimit 
which  will  make  for  better  manhood  and 
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vomanbood.  Machine-rule  is  always  the 
rule  of  tbe  privilf^^ed  classes  and  the 
breeder  of  corruption  and  olGcial  faithless- 
ness. The  natural  tendency  of  the  peo- 
ple's rule  will  be  to  equalize  and  broaden 
opportunities,  and  tlius  to  develop  a  higher 
grade  of  citizenship. 

In  national  affairs  no  one  expects  that 
more  than  a  few  issues — those  of  the  most 
vital  im porta nce-^wou  Id  be  submitted  to 
■  referendum  vote.  The  National  Con- 
^resi:  would  continue  to  legislate  and 
would  lake  final  action  on  all  emergency 
measures  which  for  lack  of  time  could  not 
be  referred  for  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Il  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  under 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  some  of  the 
ancient  and  venerable  issues  of  party  pol- 
itics would  quickly  disappear  from  the 
arena  of  debate,  and  their  place  would  be 
taken  by  new  issues  growing  out  of  the 
new  social  and  economic  conditions  of  our 
times.  Under  the  initiative  system  the 
probibitioo  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  inher- 
itance tax,  the  taxation  of  land  values,  the 
national  owneisbip  of  railroads  and  tele- 
^phs  and   other  new  issues  would  be 


submitted  to  a  direct  vote.  If  any  or  all 
of  these  measures  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  they  would  probably  be  with- 
drawn for  a  time  from  the  field  of  practical 
politics.  If,  on  any  issue,  the  result 
proved  to  be  close,  it  would  naturally  be 
submitted  to  another  referendum  vote  as 
soon  as  tlie  legal  limitations  would  permit, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
voters  would  have  to  give  up  shoemaking 
or  farming  or  selling  goods  in  order  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  state. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  increasing 
social  unrest.  Great  social  and  economic 
changes  are  impending.  If  tlie  ship  of 
state  is  to  be  steered  safely  through  the 
coming  years  of  storm  and  stress,  the  rule 
of  the  people  must  be  restored.  Tlie  best 
safeguard  against  violence  and  disorder, 
the  best  "safety-valve  for  discontent"  is 
tlie  direct-vote  system,  under  which  the 
will  of  the  majority  may  always  be  freely 
expressed  and  enacted  into  law  without 
hindrance  or  unnecessary  delay. 

Washinglm.,  D.C. 
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THE  TWO  American  writers  who 
have  reshaped  the  Da  Rimini 
story  into  dramatic  form  are  George 
H.  Boker,  and  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
and  be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  neither 
of  these  wTiters  has  proved  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  rehandling  tlie  tlieme  which 
in  Dante's  hands  took  its  most  perfect 
and  enduring  form.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  tliat  Crawford's  play  is  a 
better  "acting  play"  and  promises  more 
success  from  a  dramatic  point-of-vjew 
than  eitlier  Phillips'  or  D'Annunzio's 
play,  while  Boker's  play  was  in  its  day, 
all  things  considered,  a  genuine  success. 

George  H.  Boker,  born  in  1823,  was 
at  one  time  minister  from  tlie  United 
States  to  Constantinople,  and  his  Plays 
and  Poeni^,  in  two  volumes,  which  went 
certainly  into  as  many  as  three  editions, 
w^ere  comparatively  well  known  during 
his  lifetime.  While  Phillips'  play  is 
restrained  art  of  the  Greek  type,  and 
Maeterlinck's  is  even  more  Grecian  in 
the  eternal  immanence  of  Destiny,  Boker's 
Francesca  da  Rimini  harks  back  to  the 
manner  of  the  dramatists  who  lived  in 
the  "spacious  times"  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Unlike  Phillips,  D'Annunzio  or 
Crawford,  Boker  has  introduced  the 
heads  of  the  houses  of  Polenta  and 
Malatesta,  one  of  them  playing  a  very 
prominent  part,  while  he  has  made  the 
court  jester  the  instrument  in  betraying 
to  tlie  hunchback,  Lanciotto,  the  illicit 
love  of  his  wife  and  brother.  Boker 
follows  Boccaccio's  version  of  the  story, 
in  which  Francesca  is  tricked  into  her 
marriage,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fact  tliat  Paolo  was  married  at  the 
time. 

Instead  of  making  Francesca  a  mere 
pawn  upon  the  chessboard  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  fortune,  Boker  gives  her 


the  ultimate  choice  of  refusal  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage,  but  so  persist- 
ently is  she  urged  by  her  father,  who  is 
a  political  intriguer  of  the  most  accom- 
plished type,  tliat  at  last  she  unwillingly 
consents  in  order  to  save  her  father  and 
insure  the  integrity  of  tlie  house  of 
Polenta.  One  deception  is  added  to 
anotlier,  and  when  the  fearful  end  comes, 
wx  see  in  it  not  the  mere  aimless  working 
of  a  blind  fate  but  the  inevitable  fall  of 
the  sword  of  retributive  justice. 

The  great  actor,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
played  Boker's  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 
in  the  year  1882,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  tliroughout  the  United  States. 
William  P.  Trent  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  play  was  a  "conspic- 
uous success."  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  tlie  very  copy  of  the  play  that 
Mr.  Barrett  studied  before  he  put  it  on 
the  stage;  this  copy  contained  the 
stage  notes  in  Barrett's  handwriting,  as 
well  as  his  signature. 

The  tragedy  of  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
entitled  "Francesca  da  Rimini"and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  author  of 
Vies  ImaginaireSy  Marcel  Schwob,  first 
appeared  in  1902,  and  was  successfully 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt on  April  22d  of  that  year.  Bolder 
far  tlian  others  who  have  dramatized 
tlie  story,  Crawford  went  straight  to  the 
old  chronicles  for  the  materials  and 
chronology  of  the  play,  reserving  only 
Boccaccio's  story  of  the  deception  of 
Francesca,  which  indeed  cannot  be  proven 
untrue.  According  to  certain  of  the 
old  chronicles,  the  historical  sources 
relied  upon  by  Crawford,  the  date  of  the 
tragedy  is  given  as  1289,  so  that  Paolo 
and  Francesca  have  loved  each  other  for 
fourteen  years  before  Giovanni  discovers 
their  secret.     This  leads  to  a  total  redis- 
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tribution  of  dramatic  values.  The  bloom 
and  innocence  of  youth  is  exchanged  for 
the  fire  and  passion  of  a  greater  maturity. 
And  this  change  is  sjTnbolized,  one  feels, 
by  tlie  exchange  of  tlie  medium  of  poetry 
for  that  of  prose. 

Francesca  does  not  scruple  to  justify 
her  long-established  relations  with  Paolo, 
on  the  ground  of  the  indefensible  decep- 
tion of  her  marriage.  When  a  woman 
b  heard  one'  day  in  tlie  courtyard  below 
denouncing  Paolo  Malatesta  as  a  coward 
and  a  betrayer,  Francesca 's  jealousy  and 
suspicion  are  instantly  aroused  and  fur- 
ther confirmed  when  x  Paolo  announces 
his  intention  of  leaving  for  Florence  that 
day  to  accept  tlie  post  of  captain  of  the 
guards.  When  Paolo  hurries  away  to 
silence  the  traducer,fwhom  he  has  recog- 
nized as  his  wife,  Beatrice,  in  disguise, 
Francesca  is  left  a  prey  to  her  worst 
fears:  **a  woman  cning  out  his  name — 
a  woman  leading  a  child — and  on  tliis 
veiy  day  he  talks  of  leaving  me!" 

In  the  first  agony  of  her  disillusion- 
ment, Francesca,  caught  unawares, 
unconsciously  betrays  to  Concordia,  Gio- 
vanni s  little  daughter,  the  secret  of  her 
love  for  Paolo;  and  Concordia  in  turn 
unwittingly  betrays  it  to  Giovanni.  In 
the  meantime  Beatrice  has  been  arrested 
and  b  to  be  tried,  among  other  prisoners, 
before  Giovanni  as  lord  of  tlie  haute  et 
basMe  justice.  Francesca  Ls  resolved  that 
this  woman  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
while  Paolo  is  equally  resolved  upon  her 
escape.  He  bribes  tlie  gaoler  to  let 
Beatrice  escape,  but  when  Francesca 
insists  that  the  woman  be  summoned, 
Pado  in  desperation  makes  a  sign  to 
the  gaoler.  This  sign  is  misconstrued, 
for  the  gaoler  returns  in  a  few  moments 
with  the  announcement  that  the  woman 
has  strangled  herself.  Full  of  tragic 
mtensity  is  the  final  scene,  in  which  the 
face  of  the  murderedfwoman  is  uncov- 
ered and  recognized  by  all  as  the  face 
of  Beatrice — ^a  scene  fittingly  closing 
upon  Giovanni's  solemn  imperative: 
''Paolo  Malatesta,  bury  your  wife." 

We  know  from  history  that  Paolo  left 


Florence  very  shortly  after  he  had  been 
chosen  Captain  of  the  People.  *'  We  do 
not  know,"  says  Litta,  in  his  Famiglie 
celehri  d* Italia,  "what  very  pressing 
business  recalled  him  to  Rimini:  per- 
haps it  was  that  very  ardent  love  for 
Francesca  da  Rimini  bv  which  lie  was 
enthralled.  ..."  So  we  find  Paolo, 
whom  we  know  from  tradition  as  "  more 
given  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  to  the 
exercises  of  war,"  secretly  returning  to 
Rimini;  but  not  unsuspected  by  Gio- 
vanni, who  is  notified  of  Paolo's  sudden 
departure  from  Florence.  The  poison 
has  been  at  work,  and  Giovanni  has 
turned  from  a  blunt,  open-hearted  man 
into  a  crafty  conspirator.  His  conver- 
sation with  Francesca  in  the  garden 
outside  her  chamber,  her  nervousness 
over  his  suggestion  that  they  go  indoors, 
where  Paolo  is  concealed,  her  betrayal 
of  profoundest  interest  in  Paolo's  wel- 
fare, all  confirm  Giovanni's  worst  sus- 
picions. Witli  Machiavellian  art  he  con- 
cocts a  story  of  Paolo's  treachery, 
claiming  to  have  been  warned  by  the 
Florentine  government  that  Paolo  is 
planning  to  betray  him  and  secure 
possession  of  Rimini.  By  easy  and 
subtle  gradations  Giovanni  leads  the 
unsuspecting  Francesca  to  confess  that 
it  is  to  Rimini  tliat  Paolo  is  most  likely 
to  come,  when  Giovanni  darkly  asserts: 
"Yes,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  you  will 
see  him  here  to-<lav." 

The  final  scene,  in  Francesca 's  cham- 
ber, is  the  last  fluttering  struggle  of  these 
prisoners  of  hope.  Neither  is  blind  to 
the  imminent  danger,  but  they  give 
themselves  up  to  the  rapture  of  present 
happiness.  As  they  are  reading  the 
tale  of  Launcelot  and  Guinivere,  a 
shadow  falls  acrass  tlie  page.  Francesca 
glances  up,  and  is  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  blow  intended  for  Paolo.  At  the 
end  Francesca  drags  herself  to  Paolo's 
side  and  cries  exultantly  to  Giovanni, 
in  a  melodramatic  tirade  doubtless  in- 
spired by  Bernliardt  herself: 

"Look!  Look!  This  is  what  you  have 
asked  in  vain  and  I  have  lelu&eA — ^XveX. 
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you  have  longed  for  day  and  night — 
what  you  shall  never  have  of  me — ^look 
well!  The  kiss  of  love — supreme — 
eternal — true." 

Mr.  Crawford's  play  is  notable  in 
many  respects,  especially  for  the  hardy 
inventiveness  which  endows  Beatrice  with 
a  significant  role,  steals  from  the  story 
its  note  of  youthful  innocence  and  pity, 
and  effects  tlie  tragic  denouement  with- 
out the  customary  device  of  the  feigned 
departure.  The  situations  are  dramatic- 
ally effective  and  the  action  steadily 
progressive.  The  French  critics,  gener- 
ally laudatory  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
play,  have  taken  exception  to  two  features : 
**the  long  attachment  of  the  lovers,  and 
Malatesta's  change  from  a  violent  and 
outspoken  man  to  a  stealthy,  smiling 
assassin";  and  yet,  as  Mrs.  Wharton  in 
her  brilliant  essay.  The  Three  FrancescaSy 
acutely  puts  it,  these  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic racial  traits  in  the  drama. 
*'It  is  at  these  points,"  she  writes,  "that 
Mr.  Crawford  has  shown  his  insight  into 
Italian  character,  and  his  courage  in 
departing  from  stage  conventions.  He 
has  had  the  audacity  to  draw  his  char- 
acters as  Italians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  not  as  scrupulous  and  sentimental 
modern  altruists." 

Signor  D'Annunzio's  splendidly  virile, 
brutally  realistic,  yet  poetically  conceived 
play,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  has  had 
a  remarkable  history,  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Acted 
for  the  first  time  by  Eleonora  Duse  and 
her  Italian  company  at  Rome,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1901,  it  caused  almost  a  riot. 
The  play  required  five  hours  for  its 
initial  performance,  and  many  of  the 
speeches  were  inaudible  on  account  of 
the  noise  in  the  theater.  After  this 
inhospitable  treatment  tlie  play  was 
freely  cut  and  acted  with  the  greatest 
success  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  see  Signora 
Duse  and  her  Italian  company  play  it 
exactly  one  year  after  its  initial  per- 
formance in  Rome,  and  the  only  free 
space  in  the  theater  was  on  the  stage. 


The  play  has  aroused  the  most  animated 
discussion  and  will  go  down  in  dramatic 
history  as  a  remarkable  artistic  triumph 
over  violent  and  bitter  opposition. 

There  is,  indeed,  when  we  recall  the 
author,  little  wonder  that  the  original 
uncut  version  of  the  play  should  have 
been  so  riotously  assailed.  D'Annunzio 
has  been  called  the  Byron,  or  perhaps  he 
should  be  more  properly  styled  the 
Oscar  Wilde,  of  modem  Italy.  Italians 
— ^Italian  men — declare  it  a  disgrace  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  D'Annunzio, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  diflSculty  of 
shocking  Italian  men  must  realize  at 
once  the  enormity  of  such  a  condenma- 
tion.  The  uncut  version  of  "Francesca 
da  Rimini"  is  tainted  wth  pruriency 
and  indecent  suggestion,  reminding  one 
in  its  coarseness  and  breadth  of  the 
pre-Elizabethan  drama.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  theater-going  public  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Signora  Duse  for 
having  modified  and  purified  the  play 
so  thoroughly  that  as  acted  by  her  and 
her  company  no  part  of  the  play  could 
offend  even  a  delicate  sensibility.  Sig- 
nora Duse,  to  whom  the  play  was  dedi- 
cated— "  To  the  divine  Eleonora  Duse/* 
the  dedication  reads — has  not  only  puri- 
fied the  play,  but  has  so  informed  it 
with  her  genius  that  its  dramatic  qualities 
have  been  given  that  conspicuity  that 
only  great  drama  ever  possesses.  Her 
name  is  so  linked  with  the  play  and  the 
author  and  Italy,  that  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  she  and  D'Annunzio 
were  collaborators  in  the  creation  of 
"Francesca  da  Rimini." 

It  is  a  most  striking  and  most  fitting  cir- 
cumstance that  the  greatest  living  Italian 
actress, — the  compeer  of  Bernhardt  and 
Modjeska,  the  interpreter  of  Silvia  Pel- 
lico's  Francesca  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
to-day  acclaimed  the  greatest  actress  in 
the  world — that  these  two  should  have 
joined  hands  in  giving  to  the  worid  a 
splendid  revival  of  the  pathetic  love 
story  cast  by  tlieir  countryman,  Dante, 
in  the  exquisite  mold  of  perfect  poetry. 

Of  all  the  plays  ever  written  upon  the 
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theme  of  the  Rimini  stoiy,  none 
approaches  D'Annunzio's  tragedy  in  the 
suggesting  of  an  act  that  is  centuries  old, 
in^e  imaging  of  an  epoch  long  past,  in 
the  reconstruction,  one  might  say,  of  the 
bloodiest,  darkest  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beauty-loving  ages  of 
all  histoiy.  As  Maurice  Hewlett  in  his 
lUehard  Yea  and  Nay  surpassed  all 
novdists  in  giving  to  the  twelfth-century 
stoiy  of  the  lion-hearted  king  the  darkest, 
most  reaUstic  setting,  so  D'Annunzio  in 
his  **  Francesca  da  Rimini''  has  surpassed 
aJl  dramatists  in  the  most  terribly  graphic 
ddineation  of  that  thirteenth  century, 
when  Dante  wrote  and  Petrarch  sang — 
the  thirteenth  century  with  all  its  tears 
and  tenor,  its  poetry  and  passion,  its 
madnfw  and  blood. 

Eadi  scene  mij^t  be  a  painting  by  an 
old  Italian  master,  so  grafKiic,  so  faithful 
to  delaQ,  so  suggestive  is  it  of  a  long 
vanished  age.  One  realizes  Signor  D'An- 
muiao's  woiKierful  art  in  £is  respect 
even  in  reading  the  play,  but  the  impres- 
sion of  reality  is  complete  when  it  is 
seen  on  the  stage.  Such  faithfulness  to 
detaQ  is  observed  that  the  lovers  are 
made  to  read  from  the  old  French 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  and  the 
words  they  repeat  are  the  actual  words 
of  the  book,  put  literally  into  Italian. 
No  pains  were  spared  in  this  episodic 
portrayal  of  life  in  a  medieval  Italian 
city:  costumes  and  architecture  were 
buthful  in  every  detail. 

Tlie  wealth  of  characters  in  D'Annun- 
zio's  play, — scddiers,  archers,  musicians, 
jesters,  merchants,  maids,  and  so  on — 
this  very  profusion  gives  an  intensely 
vivid  impression  of  teeming  life  and 
activity.  like  Rostand's  masterpiece, 
-•Cyrano  de  Bergerac,'  like  many 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  D'Annunzio's 
•  Francesca  da  Rimini'  is  so  full  of  life, 
movement  and  complexity,  of  men, 
women  and  events,  as  to  seem  in  all 
verity  a  palpitating  s^;ment  of  the  living 
world." 

And  these  are  Italians  that  D'Annunzio 
has  projected  against  his  minutely  con- 


structed, technically  perfect  background 
of  dark  and  somber  realism — ^Italians 
with  genuine  racial  instincts,  fierce, 
bloodthirsty,  beauty-loving,  passionate, 
luxurious.  If  Boker's  *•  Francesca  da 
Rimini"  was  objected  to  as  an  acting 
play  on  the  score  of  blood-thirstiness,  by 
the  same  token,  the  amount  of  bloodshed 
being  criterion,  D'Annunzio's  play  should 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  stage.  From 
the  moment  when  Ostasio  in  the  first  act 
wounds  his  defenceless  brother,  until  the 
last  act,  when  Gianciotto  slays  with 
avenging  sword  his  wife  and  brother!  a 
crimson  tide  of  blood  wells  up  and 
suffuses  every  scene.  Nor  does  D'An- 
nunzio, like  Phillips,  follow  the  Greeks 
in  the  belief  that  deeds  of  blood  had 
better  take  place  off  the  stage,  for  the 
fighting,  slaughtering  and  muidering  take 
place  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators; as  George  Moore  would  say, 
** right  bang  in  front  of  the  audience!" 

D'Annunzio  sticks  to  Boccaccio's  ver- 
sion of  the  story  and  the  play  op^is  at 
the  house  of  Guido  de  Minore,  father  of 
Francesca,  discovering  Ostasio,  her 
brother,  engaged  in  discussion  with  a 
notary  concerning  the  trick  that  is  to  be 
played  upon  her.  He  muses  over  his 
sister  in  the  following  beautiful  pass- 
age: 

"Ah!  she  were  worth  a  crown!    How  beautiful! 
No  blade  is  straigfater  than  Uie  gaze  she  plants 
Straight  in  the  eyes  of  whoeo  speaks  witn  hor. 
But  yesterday  she  said :  'What  man  is  this 
To  whom  vou  give  me,  brother  ? '    Whesa  she  goes 
Her  great  hair  all  abcmt  her  to  her  knees 
She  gladdens  me  like  ensigns  in  the  wind 
Over  a  oonauered  city.  .  .  .  Then  it  seems 
The  ea^le  oi  our  house  sits  on  her  wrist 
Like  a  jessed  falcon  straining  for  high  prey. 
But  yesterday  she  said :  '  W&t  man  is  this 
You  give  me  to  ?'    Ah,  who  shall  see  her  end!" 

Ostasio 's  scruples  are  at  last  overruled 
by  motives  of  political  expediency,  and 
it  is  decided  that  the  innocent  Francesca 
is  to  be  tricked  into  her  marriage  with 
the  deformed  Gianciotto.  Paolo,  armed 
with  the  power  of  attorney,  is  to  compass 
the  fraud,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
brother,  Francesca's  father  and  her 
brother.    The    full    %ym^^^    o\    ^^ 
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spectator  is  at  once  enlisted  in  bdbalf 
of  the  innocent  and  helpless  giri. 

Francesca  and  her  lovely  little  sister, 
Samaritana,  accompanied  by  their  female 
slaves,  now  enter  and  the  sisters  grieve 
over  their  coming  separation  in  a  passage 
of  touching  tenderness.  Francesca  says 
to  Samaritana: 

"Peace,  peace,  dear  sou]. 
My  little  dove.    Why  are  you  troubled  ?    Peace. 
You  also,  and  ere  long 
Shall  see  your  day  of  dars 
And  leave  your  nest  as  I  have  left  it;  then 
Your  little  oed  shall  stand 
EmptY  beside  my  bed :  and  I  no  more 
Shall  hear  throum  dreams  at  dawn 
Your  little  naked  feet  run  to  the  window 
And  no  more  see  you  white  and  bare-footed 
Run  to  the  window,  O  my  little  dove. 
And  no  more  hear  you  say  to  me  'Francesca, 
FVancesca,  now  the  momin^^star  is  bom 
And  it  has  diased  away  the  JPleiades.'** 

The  maids  suddenly  call  out, 
^Madonna  Francesca!  Madonna  Fran- 
cesca!" summoning  her  to  the  balcony 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  future  husband 
— ^Paolo  the  Beautiful.  She  starts  to 
mount  the  stairs,  fears  to  look  the  future 
in  the  face,  and  overcome  with  emotion 
turns  to  Samaritana  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Paolo  now  appears  beyond  the 
closed  gate,  and  Francesca,  pale  with 
intense  feeling,  plucks  from  the  near-by 
rose-bush  a  full-blown,  blood-red  rose 
and  ofiFers  it  to  him.  Words  cannot 
picture  what  D'Annunzio  calls  the  ''  mel- 
odious grace  of  that  mystic  hour/' 

In  the  second  act  are  disclosed  the 
battlements  of  the  Malatesta  fortress, 
oveilooking  the  city  of  Rimini.  The 
signal  for  the  coming  battle  is  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  Francesca,  unable 
to  breathe  shut  up  in  her  room  among 
her  trembling  women,  has  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  that  she  may 
*'hear  the  twanging  of  the  bows." 
Paolo  soon  joins  her  and  is  bitterly 
upbraided  for  the  base  and  cruel  fraud 
he  has  practiced  upon  her.  His  remorse 
b  deep  and  sincere,  and  he  asks  how  he 
must  die  to  expiate  his  sin.  Francesca 
answers, ''  Like  the  slave  at  the  rudder  in 
the  galley,  the  name  of  which  is  despera- 


tion." While  she  is  speaking  the  belfe 
of  Santa  Columba  peal  forth  the  signal 
for  the  battle,  and  Paolo  gives  Francesca 
hb  helmet,  resolved  to  prove  hb  peni- 
tence by  exposing  himself  to  every  possi- 
ble danger.  Francesca  perceives  in  thb 
ordeal  die  judgment  of  God,  and  prays 
to  heaven  that  in  view  of  so  much  braveiy 
the  soul  of  her  brother-in-law  may  be 
purged  from  all  stains  of  treacheiy, 
through  God's  love. 

In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  whfle  the 
air  b  filled  with  mbsiles,  an  anow 
passes  through  Paolo's  beautiful  hair. 
Francesca  cries  out  and  seizes  hb  head 
in  her  hands.  So  unnerved  b  Pk<do  by 
her  touch  that  he  confesses  hb  love  for 
her,  hb  dread  of  the  future.  Francesca 
forbids  him  ever  again  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  thought.  Just  at  thb  moment 
Gianciotto  appears  and  announces 
Paolo's  election  as  Captain  of  the  People 
by  the  Florentines.  Francesca  brings 
a  cup  of  wine  to  her  husband,  who 
drains  it  She  then  refiUs  it  and  offen 
it  to  Paolo  with  the  words: 

"O  brother  of  my  lord,  drink  of  the  cup 
Thy  brother  drmks  of  .  .  ." 

a  symbol  of  deepest,  most  portentous 
significance. 

The  third  act  opens  upon  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  the  very  jewel  of  tibe 
play.  This  b  the  bedchamber  of  Fran- 
cesca, panelled  with  pictures  from  the 
romance  of  Tristan,  while  upon  the 
pale-blue  curtains  of  the  bed  are  em- 
broidered some  lines  from  a  love  song. 
Soon  a  traveling  merchant  enters  of 
whom  Francesca  buys  many  beautiful 
dress  stuffs,  all  the  while  artfully  inquir- 
ing news  of  Paolo,  in  whose  train  the 
merchant  has  come  to  Rimini  from 
Florence.  As  soon  as  the  merdiant 
retires,  Paolo  enters  and  then  begins  the 
beautiful  love  scene  in  which  the  lovers 
are  swept  away  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  of  destiny.  They  stand  side  by 
side  at  the  lectern  and  read  altematdy 
from  the  story  of  Launcdot  and  Guini- 
vere.     Their     foreheads     bow     closer 
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towmrd    each    other,    their   cheeks    are 
ahnost  toadiiiig,anclashereadsthe  lines: 

**T1ie  <>iMai  doth  kwk  upon  the  kmi^t 
?nio  OOM  not  daie  lo  more  auikcKMialy  address 


She  tnloei  him  by  the  dun,  and  upon  the  lips 
She  doth  long  and  hmdtj  kin  him,—** 

he  makes  tibe  same  movement  toward 
nanoesca  and  touches  her  lightly  upon 
die  lips.  I  recall  with  vividness  the 
moviDg  impression,  as  of  quick  nature 
itedft  given  by  the  sad,  deprecating  and 
jct  tender  tone  with  which  the  divine 
Dose  says  the  two  words,  **  No,  Paolo,'' 
as  she  turns  her  face  from  him.  For 
dimmatic  effectiveness  thb  situation  is 
unequaled  throughout  the  play. 

like  beauty  of  this  scene,  in  milieu, 
stage  setting  and  in  poetic  art  is  worthy 
of  one  who  claims  the  same  country  as 
Dante,  and  by  contrast  with  the  fierce 
din  and  dangor  of  battle  in  the  preceding 
act  its  lovdiness  b  made  me  more 
apparent  If  the  ^grim-visaged  war" 
of  Guelph  and  Ghibdline  seems  a  lurid 
image  dF  the  fierce  Italy  of  Rienzi  and 
Ifattaraszo,  thb  fair  scene  of  youth  and 
kyve  mi^t  be  an  illuminated  page  from 
the  bright,  insouciant  Italy  of  Komola 
or  Boccaccio. 

llalatestino,  brother  to  Gianciotto  and 
FmiIo,  a  savage  and  cruel  youth,  has 
been  nursed  back  to  health  by  Francesca, 
diroug^  a  long  illness  occasioned  by 
his  wounds,  ami  in  particular  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  Her  gentle  nursing  has 
awakened  in  him  the  most  passionate 
kyve,  but  when  he  addresses  his  words 
of  "wfld,  baneful  desire"  to  her,  she 
vqwibes  him  with  such  horror  that  he  b 
mMkgend  beyond  bounds.  He  darkly 
insiniiates  that  hb  one  eye  has  seen 
verf  clearly  the  veQed  love  of  the  beau- 
tifol  Jfmcio  and  the  perfidious  Francesca. 

Gtanciotto  presoitly  enters  and  b 
kit  akme  with  Malatestino,  who  gradu- 
ally betrays  to  him  by  hint  and  insinua- 
tion  his  suspicions  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
It  B  his  conning  that  devises  the  strata- 
gem of  a  feign^  departure,  in  order  to 
caAn^  the  guihy  pair. 


In  breathless  suspense  the  spectator 
now  awaits  tibe  fall  of  the  avenging 
sword.  The  fifth  act  shows  the  same 
scene  as  the  third.  Francesca,  fully 
dressed  lies  upon  the  bed  asleep.  Her, 
women  are  conversing  in  low  tones  in 
the  semi-darkness,  breathing  more  fredy 
now  that  the  crook-back  and  the  blind 
one  are  gone.  Francesca  awakens  in 
fnght,  widi  the  ciy,  ** Paolo!''  and  it  i^ 
but  a  few  moments  before  Paolo  himsdf 
appears.  He  takes  Francesca  into  a 
mad  embrace,  and  all  ebe  b  forgotten 
in  the  insatiable  passion  of  their  kisses. 

But  suddenly  a  tremendous  knocking 
comes  at  the  door,  and  Giandotto's  terrible 
voice  is  heard  calling,  ^ Francesca!  Open! 
Francesca!"  She  goes  slowly  to  the 
door,  bidding  Paolo  escape  through  the 
trap-door,  but  unknown  to  her,  as  she 
opens  the  door  Paolo's  mantle  catches  in 
the  handle  of  the  trap-door  and  hdds 
him  fast.  Gianciotto  lunges  at  him 
with  tremendous  force  and  pierces  instead 
Francesca,  who  hurls  hersdf  between  the 
two.  Paolo  catches  her  sinking  form 
and  as  he  doses  her  djdng  lips  with  hb 
own  he  receives  Gianciotto's  sword. 
The  lame  one  bends  down  in  silence, 
and  as  the  lovers  fall  to  the  floor,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  Gianciotto  lets 
himself  fall  upon  one  knee  and  over 
the  other  breaks  in  twain  the  bloody 
sword. 

Of  aU  the  interpreters  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story,  D'Annunzio  has  followed 
Boccaccio's  version  dosest.  Not  only 
has  he  aroused  in  the  beginning  of  the 
play  the  spectator's  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  lovdy  Francesca,  who  b  deceived 
by  all  those  nearest  her  into  her  marriage 
with  Gianciotto,  but  in  the  end  he  stOl 
follows  Boccaccio.  Gianciotto's  blow  b 
intended  for  Paolo  alone,  according  to 
Boccaccio,  but  by  ill-hap  pierces  Fran- 
cesca, who  tried  to  intercept  it;  where- 
upon Gianciotto  in  desperation  turned 
again  upon  Paolo  and  slew  him. 
Altibough  OrabQe,  Paolo's  wife,  plays  no 
part  in  D'Annunzio 's  play,  yet  hex  nas&it 
b  several  times  men^onoi. 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  D'Annunzio's 
wonderful  art  in  his  realistic  presentation 
of  Italian  life  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  is  genuine  devotion  to  art  which 
gives  as  much  care  to  the  picturing  of 
medieval  life  as  to  the  development  of 
human  character.  But  it  would  seem 
that  this  feature  is  so  stressed  that  the 
story  in  D'Annunzio's  hands  becomes 
less  a  tra^gedy  of  love  than  a  tragedy  of 
blood.  Everywhere  passion,  license, 
deception,  hatred,  treachery  and  blood- 
shed reign  supreme.  A  brother  wounds 
his  unarmed  brother,  a  son  poisons  his 
father,  a  captor  kills  his  defenseless 
prisoner,  a  brother  sells  his  beautiful 
sister  for  a  troop  of  a  hundred  horsemen. 
The  third  act  is  the  only  one  in  which 
blood  does  not  freely  flow  beforejyour 
eyes;  and  this  act  well  nigh  redeems  the 
play,  for  it  is  a  very  jewd  shining  forth 
from  its  dark  and  somber  setting  of 
falsehood,  treachery  and  blood.  This 
act,  with  its  keen  touches  of  delicate 
humor,  its  subtle  revelations  of  woman- 
liness, best  reveals  the  fascinating  char- 
acter of  D'Annunzio's  Francesca. 
!  Of  the  play  in  its  entirety  one  might 
say,  without  fear  of  misinterpretation, 
that  it  is  Shakespearean  in  luxuriance 
and  complexity,  in  character  and  motive, 
in  mo^ment  and  action.    The  poetiy 


is  tense,  strong,  yet  beautiful,  a  veritable 
flame  of  speech.  It  leaps  from  the 
heart  of  the  situation,  revealing  all  the 
definite  realities  of  the  passion.  About 
it  there  is  no  trace  of  modernity,  of 
modem  subtilty.  **  Behind  all  its  lyrical 
outcries,**  says  the  translator,  Arthur 
Symons,  *' there  is  a  hard  grip  on  the 
sheer  facts  of  the  age.  By  a  great 
sweep  we  are  borne  bac^  to  Italy,  Dante 
and  the  Pre-Renaissance.'* 

Francois    Villon,    the    French    lyrist^ 
once  wrote  these  lines : 


"Where  is  the  Queen  of  Hefod's 
And  Fhi)me  in  her  beauty  baie; 
By  what  stranffe  sea  doeb  Tomyris 
With  Dido  ana  Caasandra  share 
DiTine  Ftoserpine's  despair? 
The  wind  has  blown  them  all  away — 
For  what  poor  ghost  doeb  Helen  oare  ? 
Where  are  the  girls  of  yesterday  ? 

Alas  for  loyers,  pair  by  pair! 
The  wind  has  blown  them  all  away. 
The  young  and  yare^  the  fond  and  Uir, 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yesterday?** 

Ah,  no.  Monsieur  Villon,  the  wind  has 
not  blown  them  all  away, — since  a 
Phillips,  a  Crawford  and  a  D'Annuniio 
live  to  catch  and  image  in  imperishable 
beauty  that  Francesca  da  Rimini  who 
is  the  darling  of  the  world. 

Abchibald  Hendebson. 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 


JUDICIAL  SUPREMACY. 


By  Hon.  Wauter  Clark,  LL.D., 

Chi^-Justioe  of  North  Carolina. 


*Note:  Late  in  November  the  distingiiMhed 
Chief-Justioe  of  North  Carolina*  Hon.  Walter 
Clark  LL.D.  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Boston  which  was  received 
with  marked  approval.  Justice  Clark  is  one  of 
the  strongest,  dearest  and  most  fundamental 
thinkos  and  advocates  of  pure  democracy  in  public 
life  in  America  to-day  and  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  leading  judges.  He  served  for  fourteen  years 
as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
OuviwM,  and  then  was  nominated  for  the  most 


honorable  position  in  the  state, — that  of  Qm 
Justice.    He  was  opposed  by  the  railway  corpoia 
tions  and  the  tobacxx)  trust  ^  but  he  was  electM  fay 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  candidate  a 
the  state. 

The  address  delivered  in  Boston  was  so  timelf 
and  so  dearly  did  it  present  a  vefy  serious  qucatiM 
that  affects  m  a  vital  way  the  life  of  demoGntie 
government  that  we  requested  Justice  Clark  ta 
put  the  substance  of  this  address  into  a  paper  for 
Thb  Arena  that  the  many  thousands  of  aerio 
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and  ipomcn  aD  awtr  the  nation  m^t 
ba  hnnAifmot  to  laee  witli  a  aitiiation  the  rnnty 
af  nUoi  it  ipoold  be  difficolt  to  oveiesuinate. 
Tkii  he  hat  done*  and  we  herewith  pieeent  it, 

AT  THE  last  session  of  Congress  there 
was  presented  to  the  world  one 
of  the  most  singular  spectacles  known 
to  history.  Tlie  evils  of  our  railroad 
managements,  which  are  manifold  and 
serious*  had  engaged  the  thoughts  of 
llie  peofde.  In  sympathy  with  their 
just  demands  the  President  had  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  enactment  of 
remedial  l^islation.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  full  debate  passed  a 
bin  for  RaQroad  Regulation.  It  went 
to  the  Senate.  In  &at  body  it  was 
discussed  and  debated.  The  necessity 
for  such  legislation  and  the  public 
demand  for  it  were  admitted  by  all. 
As  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
measures  proposed*  there  was  slight 
difference  of  opinion.  But  there  was 
daboiate  and  long  discussion.  Over 
what?  Why*  whether  the  subordinate 
Fedend  judges  would  issue  their  mandate 
to  stx^  the  execution  of  an  Act  of  the 
American  Congress*  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of 
die  United  States  and  approved  by  the 
President*  and  if  they  did  so  whether 
■Qch  mandates  would  be  approved  by 
die  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  ^obe  at  any  time 
has  such  a  spectacle  been  presented. 
Id  no  other  countiy  in  all  time  has  it 
ever  been  claimed  that  the  judges  thereof 
had  power  to  impose  their  veto  upon  the 
action  of  the  law-making  power.  Else- 
where the  judges  have  been  bound  by 
die  laws  and  are  not  superior  to  them. 

Tlie  text-books  tell  us  that  the  supreme 
power  in  any  government  is  the  law- 
making power.  The  courts  are  not 
authorized  to  legislate.  They  have  no 
power  save  what  is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
fluance  thereof.  Yet  there  were  90  Sen- 
aton*  the  representatives  of  45  sovereign 
States  turning  over  volumes  of  reports 
and  guessing  and  prophesying  as  to  what 


all  friends  of  free  mstitatioiii  to  give  it  the 
oonaiderBtion  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Editor  of  The  Arena. 


five  elderly  lawyers  would  or  would  not 
permit,  if  the  Congress  should  enact  it. 
And  the  final  action  taken,  shriveled  and 
reduced  in  dimension,  weakened  and 
inconsistent,  to  evade,  if  possible,  the 
apprehended  judicial  veto  is  still  but  a 
guess  for  no  one  yet  knows,  or  can  fore- 
tell, what  approval  or  disapproval  a 
majority  of  die  court  may  place  upon 
the  formulated  enactment  of  the  law- 
making power. 

Not  idl  the  world  besides,  with  all 
their  armies  and  navies  combined,  can 
control,  or  hinder,  or  negative  the  will 
of  the  90,000,000  of  the  American 
people,  expressed  by  their  Congress  and 
Executive,  as  to  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  Only  God  in 
heaven  has  power  to  say  them  nay. 
Whence  then  comes  this  power  of  five 
men  to  nullify  legblation  or  to  shape  it 
by  fear  of  nullification  ?  They  are  placed 
in  the  judicial  office  by  no  vote  of  the 
people,  and  holding  for  life,  are  not 
responsible  to  that  public  opinion  which 
is  the  comer-stone  of  a  Republican 
government. 

So  vast  a  power  as  that  of  setting 
aside  the  will  of  a  great  people  duly 
expressed  in  the  enactment  of  thdr 
laws  challenges  attention.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  reply  to  say  that  it  has  been 
done.  The  question  remains  was  it 
ever  rightfuUy  done,  when  and  by  whom 
was  the  power  conferred,  is  it  binding 
on  this  generation  and  is  its  continuance 
safe.  We  should  throw  the  lead  and 
sound  the  depths  ere  the  noble  ship 
strikes  the  reef.  HS^IrtJ 

One  of  the  great  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  Republican  constitutions  is  that  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments shall  remain  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  the  Constitutions  of  most, 
but  not  of  all,  the  States  give  the  Execu- 
tive a  veto  upon  legislatioti  W\.  ^^  *^ 
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not  absolute  and  is  subject  to  be  disre- 
garded if  the  statute  is  leenacted  hj  a 
designated  vote,  varying  in  difiPerent 
states,  but  usually  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House.  So  the  legislative  depart- 
ment remains  sovereign  over  legislation. 
After  a  statute  is  enacted,  it  is  then  for 
the  Executive  to  execute  the  law  thus 
made  and  for  the  judiciary  to  construe 
and  apply,  and  not  nullify,  the  statute. 
In  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Delaware,  the  State 
Constitution  has  conferred  not  even 
this  qualified  veto  upon  the  Executive. 

But  if  the  judiciary  has  the  power  it 
claims,  to  set  aside  the  statutes  approved 
by  the  Executive  then  that  department 
has  an  absolute  veto  which  even  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
Law-making  Department  cannot  over- 
come. The  separation  of  the  three 
Departments  of  Government  no  longer 
exists.  The  legislative  Department  can 
enact  no  law  and  the  Executive  can  put 
no  law  into  force,  if  disapproved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Highest  Court  In  short, 
instead  of  the  separation  and  equality 
of  three  co5rdinate  Departments,  as 
enjoined  by  most  Constitutions,  we  have 
in  plain  truth  Judicial  Supremacy. 

Tlie  form  of  government  amounts  to 
little.  The  true  enquiry  is  where  does 
the  ultimate  governing  power  reside. 
In  England,  there  are  nominally  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  but  the  true  Exec- 
utive is  a  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  known  as  the  Cabinet.  Tlie 
King  has  not  even  the  veto  power  which 
he  has  not  exercised  for  200  years.  The 
veto  has  become  sole  prerogative  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  exercise  it  only 
upon  sufiFerance  and  there  is  now  on 
foot  a  movement  to  deprive  them  of 
even  that  The  judges  have  never  had 
in  England  any  power  to  set  aside  an 
act  of  Parliament  but  are  subject  to 
removal,  without  any  charge,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  that  body. 

In  ancient  Rome,  there  remained  a 
Senate,  and  Tribunes  of  the  people, 
snd  the  Republican  formula,  ''Tlie  Sen- 


ate and  the  Roman  People''  was  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  till  the  last  day 
of  the  Empire,  long  centuries  after  aU 
power  had  passed  from  the  Curia  and 
the  Comitia  to  the  barracks  of  the  Pre- 
torian  Guards  and  during  all  these  coi- 
turies  there  was  no  will  or  law,  or  power 
in  Rome  save  that  of  their  master. 

In  France,  years  after  Napoleon  was 
crowned  and  had  become  Emperor  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  coins,  the 
standards  of  the  army,  the  laws,  the 
public  buildings  and  l^gal  documents 
all  stiU  bore  the  superscription  the 
"French  Republic." 

Forms  of  government  remain  long 
after  a  total  change  of  the  substance. 
We  should  not  ddude  ourselves  with  die 
idea  that  the  people  govern  in  this  country 
and  that  through  the  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  they  shape  their  own  des- 
tinies,  when  in  truth  and  in  fact  thq^ 
can  not  pass  a  single  statute,  of  any  kind 
or  nature,  however  uigently  demanded 
unless  the  statute  shall  meet  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  lawyers  who  happen 
at  the  time  to  compose  tiie  highest  comt. 
In  some  States  two  lawyers  (a  majority 
of  three)  can  thus  prevent  or  nuUtfy  aU 
legislation.  In  other  States  three  or 
four  lawyers  (according  as  the  Comt 
may  have  5  or  7  judges)  hold  the  absolute 
unrestricted  power  to  destroy  tiie 
announcement  of  the  popular  will  by 
the  legislature  and  five  lawyers,  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unioo, 
staid,  venerable,  conservative  and  by 
reason  of  their  years  not  unnaturally 
averse  to  new  measures,  can  at  will 
bring  any  movement  of  the  people  or  of 
Congress  to  an  imperative  halt.  Ninety 
millions  must  stand  instantly  still  at 
their  command.  The  form  of  the  enact- 
ment of  all  laws,  if  the  fact  were  truly 
expressed  would  be  *' Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
if  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  assent  thereto,"  for  Congress  can 
enact  nothing  against  their  consent. 

In  what  I  have  said,  and  in  what  I 
shall   say,   there   is   absolutely  nothing 
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new.  It  is  novel  only  because  it  is  old. 
ft  has  been  often  and  better  said*  and 
more  deariy  and  ably  stated  than  I  can 
possibly  state  it  I  will  not  weaiy  you 
bj  citations  from  the  best  and  ablest 
statesmen  of  the  age  that  formed  the 
Constitution.  Tlieir  views  can  be  readily 
found  by  those  who  shall  care  to  examine 
the  subject  The  passage  of  the  years 
and  the  progress  of  events  have  made 
tile  situation  more  acute  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  most  may  be  aware. 

In  that  exquisite  little  poem  by  the 
kte  Secretary  John  Hay,  he  tells  of  the 


"WHii  kcr  fnnisoe  cnunmed  with  rosin  and  pine 
And  a  n%gcr  iqust  on  her  safety  ralve." 

And  dien  the  fire 


"farolDe  out  u  she  deared  the  bar. 


t» 


And  tile  passengers  had 


""Futh  in  his  cussedness 
That  he  would  hold  her  noole  agin  the  bank 
TB  tiie  hMt  galoot  was  asbofe.'* 

And  he  tdls  us 

**  Jim  Bhidsoe's  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  3t  the  Fhurie  BcUe.'* 

We.  live  in  an  age  of  wonderful  devel- 
opment The  8»000,000  of  1787  have 
beecMne  90,000»000;  the  18  small  colo- 
nies dinging  to  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
become  46  great  commonwealths  reach- 
ing to  the  sflent  oceans;  the  population 
dimhing  the  Alleghenies,  has  swarmed 
acrass  ihe  Mississippi^  breasted  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  pausing  but  a  moment 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  has  unfuiled 
tile  flag  in  possessicHis  so  much  farther 
to  the  West,  that  we  call  it  ''Tlie  East." 
No  longer  from  New  Hampshire  to 
GtottfpM^  but  from  Maine  to  Manila, 
troan  Porto  Rico  and  Panama  to  the 
Piole,  now  floats  tiie  flag  of  the  Great 
BepuUic.  And  our  development  has 
beeu  greater  than  our  increase  in  popu- 
latian  or  our  expansion  in  territoiy. 
Lab(»HMiving  machinery  has  made  our 
pfoductive  force  per  man  20-fold,  50- 
fold  and  in  some  cases  200-fold.  Uni- 
venal  education  has  sharpened  the  intel- 


lect and  elevated  the  masses.  They 
think,  they  move,  they  feel  their  power 
and  they  know  that  they  can  assert  it 
and  have  a  rig^t  to  do  so.  Material 
wealth  has  multiplied  faster  than  men. 
The  earth  has  given  up  its  unsuspected 
treasures.  Our  single  bank  of  1790 
has  been  replaced  by  more  than  15,000 
banks.  Our  75  post-offices  have  become 
75,000  and  the  rural  delivery  carries  the 
mail  to  the  countiy  firesides.  The  rail- 
road, the  steamboat,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  have  brought  the  masses 
closer  together  and  the  quick  exchange 
of  intelligence  makes  prompt  organiza- 
tion feasible. 

With  limitless  power  of  men  and 
means,  with  quickened  intelligence  and 
unconquerable  independence,  with  her 
engines  ** crammed  with  rosin  and  pine'* 
this  great  throbbing,  pulsing  ship  of 
State  has  swung  off  from  Pier  188 — to 
quote  Mark  Twain.  Its  safety  valve  is 
die  free  expression  of  the  people's  will 
and  its  execution  as  their  diosen  repre- 
sentatives have  written  it  on  the  statute 
books.  But  as  the  great  ship  heads 
down  stream,  we  find  the  Court  *' squat 
on  the  safety  valve.'*  It  held  that  the 
legal  tender  act  was  invalid  and  then  that 
it  was  valid.  It  held  for  100  years  that 
the  rich  might  be  taxed  on  their  incomes 
and  then  suddenly  by  the  change  of  a 
single  judge,  five  against  four,  it  held 
that  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  botii 
Houses  of  Congress  and  approval  of 
the  President  had  no  effect  in  these 
United  States  and  thus,  contrary  to  law, 
this  one  lawyer  transferred  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  annual  taxation  from 
the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich  and 
placed  it  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  where 
that  burden  has  remained  for  14  years. 
No  King  in  Europe  could  have  thus 
repealed  such  a  statute  enacted  by  his 

Kople  without  an  explosion  that  would 
ve  brought  the  very  pillars  of  the  State 
about  his  head.  Ilie  people  of  New 
York  in  pity  for  the  overtaxed  laborers 
in  a  certain  calling  passed  an  act  limiting 
their  hours  of  labor.    The  ViVj^^X  ^^jc^s^a:^ 
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of  the  State  saw  no  occasion  or  right  to 
intervene,  but  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  interfering  with  purely  local  legis- 
lation which  could  afiPect  no  one  but  the 
residents  of  that  State  told  the  people  of 
New  York  that  they  could  not  free  the 
bondsmen  and  bondswomen  who  were 
laboring  beyond  their  strength. 

Up  till  1844  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  corporations  were  not 
"citizens'*  and  hence  a  non-resident 
corporation  could  not  go  into  the  Federal 
courts  but  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
State  courts.  This  was  then  changed 
by  the  court  holding,  to  the  advant^e, 
as  it  has  proved,  of  railroads  and  trusts, 
that  a  corporation  is  a  "'citizen."  About 
the  same  time  the  court  held  with  its 
new  lights,  that  a  corporation  was  a 
*' citizen,"  it  held  that  a  negro  was  not  a 
citizen.  What  the  court  would  have 
held  to  be  the  status  of  a  corporation 
composed  of  negroes  is  still  a  problem. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  case  after  case 
of  interference  with  legislation  by  the 
non-legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
But  I  am  preferring  no  bill  of  indictment 
against  any  judges  past  or  present.  I 
am  not  questioning  tneir  ability  or  their 
motives.  But  as  an  American  citizen, 
talking  to  American  citizens,  I  do  ques- 
tion the  assertion  by  the  judiciary  of  the 
power  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people 
so  lightly  and  so  often.  I  plainly  see 
the  danger  of  thwarting  that  wiU  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  done,  and  to  the 
greater  extent  which  is  threatened. 

There  is  a  law  in  physics  **  the  greater 
the  repression  the  greater  the  explosion." 
If  the  fire  ''breaks  out  when  the  ship  of 
State  has  crossed  the  bar"  Jim  Bludsoe's 
ghost  may  not  "  go  up  alone  in  the  smoke 
of  I.  the  Prairie  Belle."  Society  will  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day, "  It  is  best  not  to  monkey 
with  the  safety  valve." 

One  of  our  own  poets  has  said : 

"Tlie  moor  at  Manton  felt  its  tread 
Tliroiigh  JerMj  snows  the  march  it  led.'* 


It   was   called   the  spirit   of  liberty,    not,  for  the  laws  express  the  publi 


It  was  the  movement  of  a  growing 
people  expanding  their  chests,  feding 
their  power  and  resolved  to  live  their 
own  lives  more  in  their  own  way. 
Charies  the  First  was  a  moral  man  aiid 
a  good  king,  as  kings  go.  In  his  claim  of 
prerogative,  he  was  undoubtedly  rig^t, 
if  past  customs  and  acquiescence  could 
give  right  and  if  the  hand  of  the  dead 
could  dbill  and  repress  the  beating  hearts 
of  the  living  but  England  had  outlived 
feudalism  and  exactions  of  baron  and 
king.  At  Naseby,  at  Edgehill,  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor  the  troopers  of  Cromwell 
trampled  the  outworn  order  of  things 
into  the  mire.  The  restoration  of  IMO 
was  upon  condition  of  a  statute  recog- 
nizing the  extinction  of  feudalism.  But 
the  restored  Stuarts  did  not  recogniie 
the  hew  spirit  of  the  age.  James  11. 
still  thought  it  possible  that  a  king 
could  reign  in  England.  But  since  1688» 
though  ti^ere  have  been  many  kings  in 
England  no  king  has  reigned  &ere. 
The  first  statute  of  William  and  Maty 
formulated  what  had  been  gained  and 
the  first  eight  Amendments  to  the  Con^- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  our  Fed- 
eral Bill  of  Rights,  are  taken  from  that 
statute. 

George  the  Tliird  thought  he  could 
reign  in  America,  if  not  in  England. 
Lc^ngton  and  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill  and  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  shat- 
tered his  dream.  If  we  could  not  be 
governed  by  a  hereditary  king,  can  tiie 
will  of  the  people  be  held  in  check  and 
nullified  by  five  lawyers?  If  a  State 
enacts  rate  r^ulation  of  common  car- 
riers shall  a  subordinate  Federal  judge 
throw  the  statute  back  in  our  faces.  If 
Congress  shall  enact  regulation  of  car- 
riers, taxation  of  incomes,  and  the  legal 
tender  quality  of  our  money,  shall  die 
judges  say  to  the  contrary?  If  our 
Congress  and  our  Legislatures  cannot 
legislate  for  us,  where  did  a  few  lawyers, 
wearing  gowns,  get  the  right  to  say 
what  our  laws  shall  be?  Who  gave 
them  the  power?    Tliis  g^eiation  di^ 
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eoBtimiy  to  the  will  of  the  judges.  The 
only  reply  that  comes  to  us  is  that  the 
genemtioii  of  1787»  most  of  whom  have 
beeo  dead  more  than  1(MI  years,  gave 
these  judges  the  power  to  deny  to  thb 
geneimtiQn  the  ri^t  to  make  dieir  own 
laws.  As  that  generation  spent  them- 
sdres  in  a  patriotic  struggle  for  the  right 
of  sdf-govemment  they  could  hardly 
haTe  intended  to  deny  that  right  to  us 
if  tiiey  could.  The  claim  has  never 
bome  examination.  It  reminds  me  of 
an  incidoit  whidi  dccurred  several  years 
ago  in  a  court  in  North  Carolina.  Coun- 
sd  on  one  side  in  support  of  a  motion 
made  a  statement  of  facts  which  seemed 
meritorious  to  the  judge.  The  opposing 
ooiiiisd  observed  it  and  when  he  came 
loraply,  said :  **  I  see  the  court  is  impressed 
by  tne  stat«nent  made  by  Brother  A — , 
bot  I  can  assure  your  Honor  that  there 
is  absohitely  nothing  in  it  except  the 
iw»periurable  perpendicularity  of  OMet- 
Am  of»  the  pari  of  eofumd.^^ 

Tlie  doctrine  of  judicial  supremacy, 
of  the  rig^t  of  tibe  courts  to  disallow 
laws,  rests  upcm  no  other  basis.  It  did 
not  exist  in  England.  No  judge  there 
hat  ever  asserted  it  to  be  a  judicial 
ftmctioo.  It  did  not  exist  under  the 
fiist  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Our  second  Constitution  which  was 
created  by  the  Federal  Convention  in 
ndladdphia  in  1787  contains  no  word 
or  a  line  conferring  such  power  on  the 
coorts  or  giving  any  intimation  of  so 
doing.  That  convention  sat  with  closed 
dooiB,  under  a  resolution  that  no  member 
should  divulge  its  proceeding.  The 
Joamal  was  kept  secret  and  first  pub- 
lished 49  years  later  with  Madison's 
notes.  From  that  we  see  that  the  propo- 
sition to  give  to  the  judges  of  Supreme 
Court  power  to  hold  an  act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional  was  proposed  and  that 
in  its  least  objectionable  form,  'i.  e., 
before  the  ratification  of  an  act  (as  with 
the  Presidential  veto).  It  was  supported 
by  Mr*  Madison,  afterwards  President,  and 
by  James  Wilson,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Umted  States  Supreme  Court,  and  others. 


but  was  voted  down  on  June  4th,  receiving 
the  votes  of  only  two  states.  The  motion 
was  renewed  no  less  than  three  times, 
1.  ^.,  on  June  6th,  July  21st,  and  finally  on 
August  15th,  and  at  no  time  received  the 
votes  of  more  than  three  States,  though 
thus  earnestly  pressed  by  influential 
members.  On  tuis  last  occasion,  Mr. 
Mercer,  thus  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  Convention:  ^He  disapproved  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  judges,  as  expositors 
of  the  Constitution  should  have  authority 
to  declare  a  law  void.  He  thought  laws 
ought  to  be  well  and  cautiously  made, 
and  then  to  be  uncontrovertible." 

The  doctrine  had  been  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  not  long  before  the  Federal 
Convention  met  and  the  innovation  (for 
it  was  such)  must  have  been  well  known 
to  that  body  but  though  persistently 
pressed  and  by  such  able  men,  the 
Convention  four  times  decisivdy  and 
finally  refused  to  adopt  it.  The  origin 
of  the  decisions  in  those  four  States,  as 
well  as  can  be  learned,  was  this :  though 
the  king  could  exercise  no  veto  power 
in  England  the  laws  of  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  were  sent  to  him  and 
** allowed**  or  ** disallowed**  by  his  privy 
council.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  had  no  veto  (as  is  still  the  case) 
and  I  believe  that  at  that  time  neither 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  or  Virginia 
possessed  it.  The  Courts  thinking  that 
there  should  be  a  bridle  somewhere  for 
the  new  democracy  assumed  the  vacant 
privy  council  veto.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  was  a  movement  for  impeachment 
but  the  l^slature  instead  merely  dropped 
the  judges  from  office  at  their  next 
meeting,  they  being  annually  elected  by 
the  l^islature. 

After  the  decisive  refusal  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  to  give  this  authority  to 
the  judges,  the  matter  lay  quiet  for  14 
years  when  it  was  announced  by  John 
Marshall  in  Marbury  versus  MEulison, 
in  an  obiter  dictum.    B\x\.  ^  ^<^  Qa:^^^ 
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though  asserting  its  abstract  right  to 
declare  an  act  unconstitutional  con- 
cluded by  dismissing  the  action  because 
Congress  had  not  allowed  it  to  issue  a 
mandamus  no  bsue  was  raised  with 
President  Jefferson  who  it  was  known, 
would  not  permit  execution  of  the  order 
of  the  court. 

The  power  was  not  conferred.  The 
Constitution  shows  that.  The  Conven- 
tion refused  to  give  it.  The  Journals 
are  evidence  of  this.  It  is  a  power 
without  precedent.  It  is  unknown  in 
England  whence  we  derive  our  legal 
origins.  A  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian, Major  E.  J.  Hale,  while  our 
Consul  to  Manchester  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  noble  Earl  who  sat  in  front  of  him, 
asked:  *'You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
your  Congress  and  Senate  can  pass  a 
law,  and  the  President  approve  it  and 
then  any  little  Judge  in  Uie  land  can 
hold  it  invalid,  and,  on  appeal,  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  kill  it,  without 
power  of  resurrection?"  He  was  told 
that  this  was  true.  **0  Heavens,"  he 
said,  ''what  would  we  not  give  for  a 
thing  like  that  to  keep  these  Gladstonians 
down." 

It  is  true  that  in  England  there  is  no 
written  Constitution  but  if  the  judges 
possessed  the  power  they  could  hold  an 
act  unconstitutional,  because  ''contrary 
to  the  Magna  Charta,"  or  "not  due 
process  of  law,"  or  because  "interfering 
with  the  right  to  contract"  and  for  other 
sonorous  reasons  so  readily  given  by 
our  courts.  In  Germany,  France,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Canada  and  Australia 
and  other  countries,  all  of  which,  even 
Russia,  Japan  and  Persia  now  have 
constitutions,  this  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lative domain  by  the  courts  setting 
aside  a  law  is  equally  known.  Ask  a 
French  judge  why  he  does  not  so  hold. 
He  will  turn  his  palms  down,  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say:  "Those  Deputies 
know  as  much  about  the  Constitution  as 
I  do."  A  recent  attempt  to  introduce 
the  doctrine  in  the  new  Commonwealth 


of  Australia   was    promptly    negativied. 

If  the  Constitution  had  coofened  die 
power  on  the  judges  it  would  not  have 
made  it  absolute  but  would  suidy  have 
made  it  reviewable  like  the  Presidential 
veto.  And  it  would  have  made  it  enfoioe- 
able.  But  President  Jefferson  disre- 
garded it  when  the  Court  made  ib 
judgment.  In  the  Georgia  case  JacksoD 
left  it  unenforced,  merely  saying  ''John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decree,  now  let 
him  enforce  it,"  and  it  was  nevi^  of  any 
effect.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  the  same  in 
the  Merryman  case.  Tlie  wh<de  coantiy 
knows  how  little  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  of  any  effect. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  is  without 
previous  precedent,  is  without  authoriij 
in  the  Constitution,  is  unneoessaiy 
because  not  required  dsewheie,  and 
unenforceable  except  at  the  jrfeasuie  of 
the  Executive  and  its  exercise  is  undemo- 
cratic and  unsafe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  suppose  an  act  is 
against  the  very  letter  of  the  ConstitutioBt 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case.  Tlie 
answer  is  that  as  in  other  countries,  Ae 
members  of  the  legislature  are  sworn  to 
obey  the  Constitution.  There  is  equal 
patriotism  and  in  so  laige  a  body  usuaDljr 
more  legal  ability  than  in  the  CouiL 
If  the  Legislature  or  Congress  mistake 
the  Constitution,  the  people  can  cornet 
it  at  the  next  election.  Whereas  if  die 
Court  mbtakes  it,  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  whole  electorate  is  powerless  to 
correct  it. 

No  more  adroit  flattery  can  be 
addressed  by  lawyers  to  a  judge  than  die 
implied  suggestion  that  while  the  legis- 
lature has  been  ignorant,  or  wilfullj 
disr^ardful  of  their  oaths  to  obey  tibe 
Constitution,  or  corrupt,  the  courte  are 
superior  to  all  these  things.  But  are 
judges  infallible?  They  are  not  so 
when  at  the  bar.  What  divine  unction 
falls  upon  them  on  ascending  the  bench  ? 
We  all  know  that  the  minority  of  the 
court  is  fallible  and  those  who  have  ever 
heard  the  comments  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  losing  party  in  a  cause  will  doubt  if 
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die  majority  of  the  court  are  as  infallible 
as  they  think. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the 
ioDowing  words  of  the  late  Judge  Sey- 
mour D.  Thompson  in  his  address  to 
tike  State  Bar  Association  of  Texas,  in 
18M.  Judge  Thompson  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyeis  of  this  country.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  legal  works,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  American  Law 
Review  and  at  one  time  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Missouri.  I  quote 
from  80  American  Law  Review^  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  pp.  697-699.    He  said : 

''Tliere  is  daiuger,  real  danger,  that 
the  people  wiU  see  at  one  sweeping 
glance  that  all  the  powers  of  their  gov- 
emment.  Federal  and  State,  lie  at  the 
feet  off  us  lawyers,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
feet  of  a  judicial  oligarchy;  that  those 
powen  are  being  steadily  exercised  in 
bdialf  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
daases,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
scattered  and  segregated  peo{de;  that 
the  power  thus  seized  includes  the  power 
of  amending  the  Constitution ;  the  power 
of  superintending  the  action,  not  merely 
of  Congress,  but  abo  of  the  State  L^b- 
htnres;  the  power  of  degrading  the 
powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in 
making  those  investigations  which  they 
may  deem  accessory  to  wise  legblation, 
to  me  powers  whkii  an  iki^ish  court  has 
ascribed  to  British  Colonial  l^;blatures; 
Ibe  power  of  superintending  the  judiciary 
of  me  States,  of  annulling  their  judg- 
ments and  commanding  them  what 
judgments  to  render;  the  power  of 
denying  to  Congress  tibe  power  to  raise 
levenne  by  a  method  employed  by  all 
governments;    making  the  fundamental 


sovereign  powers  of  government,  such 
as  the  power  of  taxation,  the  subject 
of  barter  between  corrupt  l^islatures 
and  private  adventurers;  holding  that 
a  veiial  l^blature,  temporarily  invested 
with  power,  may  corruptly  bargain  away 
those  essential  attributes  of  sovereign^ 
and  for  all  time;  that  corporate  fran- 
chises bought  from  corrupt  legislatures 
are  sanctified  and  placed  forever  beyond 
recall  by  the  people;  that  great  trusts 
and  combinations  may  place  their  yokes 
upon  the  necks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  must  groan  forever 
under  the  weight,  without  remedy  and 
without  hope;  that  trial  by  jury  and  the 
ordinary  criminal  justice  of  the  States, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  near  the  people, 
are  to  be  set  aside,  and  Federal  court 
injunctions  substituted  therefor;  that 
those  injunctions  extend  to  preventing 
laboring  men  quitting  their  employment, 
although  they  are  liable  to  be  disdiarged 
by  their  employers  at  any  time,  thus 
creating  and  perpetuating  a  state  of 
slavery.  Tliere  is  danger  that  the  peofde 
will  see  these  things  all  at  once;  see 
their  enrobed  judges  doing  their  think- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  rich  and  powerful; 
see  them  look  with  solemn  cynicism  upon 
the  sufferings  of  the  masses,  nor  heed 
the  earthquake  when  it  b^ins  to  rock 
beneath  their  feet;  see  them  present  a 
spectacle  not  unlike  that  of  Nero  fiddling 
while  Rome  bums.  Tliere  is  danger 
that  the  people  will  see  all  this  at  one 
sudden  glance,  and  that  the  furies  will 
then  break  loose  and  that  all  hell  will 
ride  on  their  wings.*' 

Walter  Clark. 
Raleigh^  N.  C 


A  GLANCE  AT  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  mS  PERSONALITY. 

By  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  be- 
came  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  fiist  instance,  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  and  not  by  dioice  of  the 
people.  Much  fear  was  entertained  and 
freely  expressed,  that  his  supposed  im- 
petuous and  imperative  disposition,  and 
lack  of  that  caution  and  deliberation  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  administration 
of  so  great  an  office  would  unfit  him  for 
the  position.  But  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  government  during  his 
incumbency,  thus  brought  about,  was  a 
surprise  to  many  and  gave  very  general 
satisfaction.  The  tragic  event  by  which 
the  office  was  cast  upon  him,  and  the 
grave  responsibilities  it  involved,  seemed 
to  subdue  his  natural  tendency  and 
render  him  more  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive than  was  supposed  to  be  possible. 
His  retention  in*office  of  the  advisors  of 
his  predecessor  was  wise,  and  inspired 
confidence;  and  his  choice  of  other 
members  of  his  cabinet,  and  other  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  have  been  very  generally 
approved  and  conmiended.  His  fearless 
independence,  and  evident  integrity  of 
purpose,  appealed  to  public  sentiment, 
and  when  tibe  time  for  the  selection  of  a 
president  by  popular  choice  came  on, 
there  was  perhaps  no  more  popular 
public  official  in  the  country.  He  was 
nominated  by  his  party,  practically  with 
out  opposition,  and  triumphantly  elected. 
With  suchfan  endorsement,  and  expres- 
sion of  public  approval,  and  favor,  much 
was  expected  of  his  future  conduct  of 
the  office.%  But  it  must  be  confessed  by 
the  candid  and  unbiased  observer  of 
events  that  this  expectation  has  not 
been  realized.  His  later  administration 
of  our  domestic  public  affairs  has  been 


a  distinct  disappointment.  The  traits 
of  character  apparently  inbred  in  his 
disposition,  which  were  feared  and 
drc»uled  in  the  b^inning,  have  been 
made  manifest  more  and  more  as  time 
passed.  His  ambition  to  rule,  abso- 
lutely, in  affairs  of  government,  his 
intolerance  of  opposition,  his  intemperate 
attacks  upon  those  who  failed  to  agree 
with  him,  and  his  masterful  attempts  to 
dominate  and  control  not  only  his  own 
department  of  government  but  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  as  wdl» 
have  startled  the  more  conservative  and 
thoughtful  citizen  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation and  a  peril  to  our  republican 
institutions.  Our  forefathers  very  wisely 
separated  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  our  governmental  affaiis 
into  departments;  executive,  legislatiTe 
and  judicial,  and  made  and  int^ided 
them  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  indep^ident 
of  each  other.  This  intention  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  subverted,  in  the 
present  administration,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  president  to  make  the  other  depart- 
ments subservient,  not  only  to  the 
executive  department,  but  to  his  own 
personal  and  unrestrained  wiU.  Never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
personal  influence  of  the  president  upon 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  government  been  so  openly  and 
persistently  exercised  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  wishes  and  enforce  his  personal 
ideas  and  policies ;  and  never  has  the 
assumed  power  been  so  arbitrarily  and 
ruthlessly  enforced.  The  opportunity 
and  means  to  this  end  are  furnished 
unfortunately,  by  the  powers  that  are 
l^ally  given  him,  and  which,  if  ri^tly 
exercised,  may  be  used  without  offense 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law»  or  the 
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institutioDs  and  principles  of  government. 
He  is  given  the  appointing  power  in  the 
judicial  department,  whidi  is  a  potent 
means  of  securing  the  services  of  those 
who  agree  with  his  views  and  policies, 
and  ^o  may  be  trusted  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  them,  conscientiously,  of  course, 
because  they  do  believe  in   them.     In 
the  legblative  branch  of  the  government, 
his  power  is  much  more  potent  and  far- 
reacning.    He  has  control  of  the  vast 
federal  patronage  to  bestow  it  where  he 
chooses.    By  a  pernicious  custom,  which 
however,  the  president  may  violate,  at 
his  will,  a  large  part  of  this  patronage 
in  the  way  of  appointment  to  office,  has 
been  farmed  out  to  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  their  respective  states  and 
districts  by  permitting  them  to  name  the 
appointees  to  certain  offices.    It  is  one 
of  tfie  singular  phases  of  political  life 
tliat    these    officials    should    prize    this 
questionable  privilq;e  so  hi^y.    But, 
as  they  do,  for  that  and  other  reasons 
sodi  senators  and  representatives,  dected 
Id  serve  the  country,  and  not  seekers  for 
place,  are  anxious  to  keep  in  favor  with 
the  president.    To  do  so,  they  must,  if 
lie  demands  it,  support  his  policies  and 
do  his  bidding.    Tlie  demand  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made,  and  the  fear  of 
just  such  consequences  has  warped  the 
judgment  and   influenced   the  conduct, 
on  paUic  questions,  of  vital  interest  to 
the  oountiy,  of  many  law-makers.     Not 
tfaat  the  President  has  threatened  such 
consequences,    to    secure    such    action, 
but  the  mere  knowledge  that  he  possessed 
tfie  power  to  deprive  them  of  the  patron- 
age they  so  hi^y  prize  has  been  enough. 
It  is  a  sad  conmientary  on  our  institu- 
tions and  laws,  and  our  public  officials, 
tfaat  the  performance,  or  failure  to  per- 
form public  duties,  should  be  influenced 
bj  such  sdfish  and  ignoble  desires  and 
base    purposes.    But    no    observer    of 
events  can  doubt  it.    The  domination 
and  control  of  the  legislative  department 
of  government,  serious  as  it  is,  is  of  infin- 
itely less  consequoice  than  the  intimida- 
tion or  att^npted  intimidation   of  the 
jndiciaiy. 


It  is  no  idle  saying  that  the  judiciary 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  human  liberty, 
protector  of  individual  rights  and  the 
preserver  of  our  most  sacred  institutions. 
The  federal  judiciary  stands  preeminent 
for  intelligence,  fearless  honesty  and 
integrity,  and  judicial  knowledge.  There 
may  be  some  individual  exceptions,  but 
they  are  rare  and  few  in  number.  If 
reports  be  true,  the  President  has  de- 
nounced, in  unmeasured  terms,  at  least 
one  federal  judge  for  differing  with  his 
views  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  made  it  publicly 
known  that  all  judges  so  differing  with 
his  views  will  fall  und^  his  displeasure. 
No  one  would  be  found  to  intimate  that 
the  President  would  purposdy  interfere 
with  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
or  attempt  to  intimidate  a  judicial 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Nevertheless,  the  open  denunciation  of 
the  judicial  act  of  one  judge  for  a  dedsion 
rendered  by  him,  is  calculated  to  influ- 
ence his  action  if  the  question  should 
come  before  him  again  and  would  be 
well  calculated  to  influence  other  judges 
in  the  performance  of  similar  duties,  in 
the  result  of  which  the  President  is 
known  to  be  interested. 

This  tendency  of  the  President  to 
denounce  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  has  led  him  into  many  indiscretions, 
and  his  arbitrary  methods,  his  lack  of 
restraint,  and  determination  to  have  hb 
own  way,  have  made  him  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions of  unchecked,  and  uncontrolled 
power,  intended  to  bring  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  into  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  thus  accomplish  his 
ends.  The  existence  of  the  custom  of 
distributing  patronage  to  legislators  at 
the  will  of  the  executive,  and  which, 
under  such  conditions,  allowed  as  a 
favor,  is  a  political  power  in  the  President 
that  may  be  fraught  with  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  power  to  withdraw 
the  favor  is  a  constant  menace  to  any 
law-maker  who  is  independent  enou^ 
to  act  in  oppositioii  \o  ^<b  ^?n^<^  o\  ^<^ 
executive.    Tbe   esldmaX/b  ^^a»^  >x^^ 
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this  privflege  of  controUing  appointments^ 
within  their  districts,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  take  advantage  of  it» 
shows  what  a  powerful  weapon  it  b  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  this  countiy  to-day, 
and  the  use  of  it  is  most  shameful. 
That  the  fear  of  losing  the  political 
advantage  it  affords  members  of  Congress 
has  warped  their  judgments,  caused 
them  in  many  instauces  to  betray  the 
interests  of  their  constituents  and  their 
countiy,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
executive,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt. 
The  ciying  evil  of  the  day,  in  official  life, 
b  too  much  politics,  too  much  selfish 
striving  for  political  office  and  prefer- 
ment. What  the  country  needs,  most  of 
all,  b  broad-minded,  unselfish,  patriotic 
statesmanship,  and  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  stoops  to  accomplish 
hb  purposes  by  pandering  to  thb  debas- 
ing appetite  for  the  spoib  of  office, 
however  worthy  those  purposes  may  be, 
b  an  enemy  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  the  abetter  of  the  most  unworthy 
and  dangerous  tendencies  in  public  life. 
The  one  thing  that  seemed,  at  the 
outset  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  as 
President,  to  appeal  to  public  favor  was 
hb  fearless  independence.  It  b  a  quailty 
much  to  be  conmiended,  and  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  high  office.  But  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  clear  judgment, 
due  caution,  dbcrimination,  conserva- 
tism and  strict  integrity,  or  it  may  be  a 
most  dangerous  quality.  In  some  of 
these  the  President  has  shown  himself 
to  be  sadly  lacking.  If  he  sets  hb  mind 
upon  a  certain  course,  he  throws  caution, 
discretion,  to  the  winds.  It  must  be  so 
in  hb  estimation,  if  he  wiUs  it  to  be  so. 
If  it  b  desired  legblation.  Congress  must 
bend  to  hb  will.  If  it  is  a  construction 
of  an  existing  law,  the  judge  must  con- 
strue it  hb  way  or  fall  under  his  dbpleas- 
ure  and  meet  with  open  criticbm  and 
denunciation.  If,  in  hb  estimation,  some 
person  or  corporation  has  violated  the 
law,  instead  of  placing  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  judicial,  or  law  department. 


to  be  dealt  with  in  a  legal  and  orderly 
way,  he  makes  it  an  executive  matter, 
takes  it  in  control,  denounces  the  rap- 
posed  offenders  as  criminab,  before 
trial  and  conviction,  and  teUs  the  Trfiole 
country  what  he  b  going  to  do  about  it 
and  how.  So,  we  have  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  about  the  country  denounc- 
ing its  citizens  as  criminab,  and  enemies 
of  the  people,  and  telling  the  people  what 
the  policy  of  hb  adminbtration  b»  and 
will  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  trusts  and 
other  alleged  law-brekkers. 

No  right-minded  citizen  will  question 
the  right  of  the  Pre£|{dent  to  call  upon 
the  law  department  of  the  government  to 
prosecute  and  bring  to  justice  any  offender 
against  its  laws,  whetfier  he  be  hig^  or 
low,  rich  or'  poor.  That  men  in  hig^ 
places,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and 
power,  have  shamelessly  violated  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  should  be 
punbhed  accordingly,  b  evident.  Bat 
they  should  be  tried,  and  punbhed,  if 
guilty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  unaffected  by  the  towering 
influence  of  the  President.  To  denounce 
the  supposed  offender,  before  trial,  thus 
prejudging  hb  case,  is  in  itsdf  an  offense 
against  our  principles  of  government, 
and  b  calculated  to  arouse  vicdent 
prejudices  and  result  in  injustice  and 
oppression.  Indeed,  it  b  serious^ 
claimed  that  the  intemperate  assaults 
of  the  President  on  what  b  sometimes 
termed  predatory  wealth,  and  upon  men 
at  the  head  of  large  commercial  and 
other  business  institutions;,  has  precipi- 
tated a  financial  panic  and  business 
depression  that  has  caused  great  loss 
and  much  suffering  and  dibtress^  Tlus 
charge  b  probably  unjust  and  unfounded. 
The  determination  of  the  President  that 
men  and  corporations  believed  to  have 
violated  the  law  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
if  found  guilty,  be  punbhed,  b  to  be 
commended.  U  thb  shall  cause  a  finan- 
cial panic,  so  be  it.  Let  it  come*  If 
thb  country  can  prosper  only  by  shidd- 
ing  criminab  from  prosecution  and  con- 
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Yiction  it  has  no  right  to  enjoy  prosperity. 
Tlie  claim  that  protection  of  o£Penders 
against  the  law  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  country  from  financial  distress  is  a 
slander  upon  our  institutions  and  our 
business  standards  of  honesty  and  busi- 
ness int^rity.  The  fact  of  the  determin- 
ation of  the  President  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  justice,  affords  no  reason  for  a  financial 
panic.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  men  suspected  of  crime, 
and  denounced  as  criminals,  and  who 
possess  almost  unlimited  power  to  bring 
on  financial  disord^,  because  of  their 
Tast  wealth,  have* brought  about  such 
conditions,  and  ha^  fdsely  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  tUp  President  Never- 
flieless,  the  course  ^of  the  President  is 
justly  subject  to  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion. His  spectacular  and  Intemperate 
attack*  in  public  jMdresses,  upon  those 
whom  he  believes jior  suspects  of  being 
gufltj  of  violationrk>f  the  law  are  undig- 
nified ilnd  inappropriate  and  calculated 
to  destroy  public  confidence  in  moneyed 
men '  and  moneyed  institutions.  The 
course  taken  by  the  President  is  a  species 
of  imperialism  and  misuse  of  his  great 
office  and  calculated  to  bring  him  into 
public  disfavor  and  lower  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
estimation,  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  of  foreign  countries.  The  earnest 
and  diligent  prosecution  of  violators  of 
law  without  res|)ect  to  persons,  by  the 
kiw  department  of  the  government,  is 
worthy  of  the'  highest  commendation 
and  should  be  ^stained  by  public  opinion, 
but  the  public  i^tterances  of  the  President 
upon  the  subject,  are  too  obviously  out 
of  place,  and  swot  too  much  of  unwortiiy 
bravado  aad  il^peal  to  public  prejudice, 
too  much  of  the  spectacular,  too  much  of 
an  effort  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
his  own  favor  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  conservative  thinking  citizen. 

Tbe  writer  is  a  Republican,  and  in  the 
main  believes  in  its  principles,  but  is 
without  sympathy  for  the  effort  to  place 
the  party  above  the  country,  and  turn 


the  government  into  a  political  machine, 
or  the  use  of  it  for  personal  or  political 
advantage.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  of  thb  during  the  present 
administration.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
taken  as  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pledged  himself  not  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  It  will 
be  more  fortunate  if  the  Republican 
party  can  rise  above  the  influences  of 
the  present  administration  in  the  sdec- 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  people  are  growing  restive  under 
the  present  party  domination  of  politics 
for  personal  ends  anft  selfish  purposes. 
They  are  sighing  for^ome  revival  of  the 
old-time  statesmanshjp  and  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  countiy's  needs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  mere  paiXy  advantage.  The 
former  close  adheraiice  to  political  par- 
ties is  fast  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  |»olitical  affairs  that 
gives  promise  of  b^^r  things.  Perhaps 
nothing  has  conti^uted  more  to  this 
spirit  of  independemce  than  the  unwar- 
ranted and  aiHbitrar^  domination  of  every 
department  of  th^govemment  by  the 
one  man  above  all  others  who,  while  he 
occupies  his  present  position  should 
stand  for  the  feaHess  and  independent 
action  of  every  department  and  every 
officer,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  uninfluenced  by  public  prqu- 
dice  or  clamor,  party  dictation,  or 
presidential  domination  or  influence.  In 
this  respect  the  President  has  signally 
failed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  coun- 
try has  never  lost  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions  or  the  int^rity  and 
honesty  of  his  purposes.  The  country 
believes  that  his  avowed  intention  to 
suppress  crime  and  the  violation  of 
federal  laws  has  been  sincere,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  avowals  have  been 
made,  and  the  times  of  making  them, 
have  been  unfortunate  and  not  to  his 
credit  or  the  credit  of  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

John  D.  Works. 
Las  Angeles^  Calif. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  of  ''The  Mas- 
ter  Builder"  by  Madame  Alia 
Nazimova  and  her  company  at  the  Bijou 
Theater,  New  York,  naturally  aroused 
discussion  as  to  the  play's  meaning  and 
significance.  I  say  "naturally,"  because 
no  other  play  of  Henrik  Ibsen  has  proven 
so  baffling  to  those  who  have  sought  to 
fathom  the  motive  undeilying  the  dram- 
atist's modem  plays.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  one  of  his  plays  is 
the  dialogue  so  replete  with  hidden  sug- 
gestion, until  the  claim  of  mysticism  has 
been  placed  upon  it. 

And  yet,  f^ekI  in  the  light  of  modem 
psychology  and  illuminated  by  the  vivid 
interpretation  of  Madame  Nazimova 's 
company,  there  is  nothing  at  all  mystical 
about  the  play.  It  is  merely  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  etemal  conflict  between  the  de- 
mental  and  the  divine  in  man's  nature, 
the  stmggle  of  the  individual  will  to  sur- 
mount and  overcome  forces  which  are 
stronger  than  the  individual  and  which 
involve  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
race.  The  lesson  is  that  not  one  of  us  can 
expect  to  rise  at  the  cost  of  human  happi- 
ness without  paying  a  price  as  high  as  ttie 
one  we  have  exacted. 

If  ever  Ibsen  showed  that  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his 
fellows,  and  that  none  can  escape  respon- 
sibility to  society,  then  he  shows  it  in  this 
play.  It  is  that  which  makes  its  interest 
so  intense  and  which  gives  it,  without  its 
exhibiting  any  of  the  customary  dramatic 
action,  such  tragic  significance.  We  are 
carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  conflict 
expressed  in  a  dialogue  resembling  that  of 
an  ordinary  conversation.  We  are  listen- 
ing to  people  talking  as  people  usually 
tallfC  using  every-day  language,  and  yet 
thb  is  not  an  ordinary  conversation;  it 
has  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears  on  the 


surface — these  people  are  discussing  ques- 
tions which  reach  to  the  depths  of  human 
consciousness,  and  their  souls  are  at  stake 
in  the  stmggle. 

No  mere  life-and-death  matter  is  thb. 
As  to  whether  Halvard  Solness  perishes 
physically  or  not,  does  not  much  concern 
us.  We  know  that  his  death  but  symbol- 
izes the  destiny  of  bis  soul,  that  soul  whidi 
is  part  of  a  universal  force,  and  we  feel 
that  the  toll  which  Solness  pays  is  the  toll 
we  shall  all  pay  for  jdacing  our  own  sdfish 
interests  above  that  of  our  fellows,  and  for 
winning  success  over  their  broken  lives. 

Ibsen  has  not  pronounced  anything  new 
in  **The  Master  Builder  "--only  he  has 
pronounced  it  in  the  terms  of  our  modem 
life  so  that  we  can  accept  it  according  la 
our  common  experience. 

Halvard  Solness  is  the  master  builds. 
He  has  become  preeminent  as  an  archi- 
tect by  the  exercise  of  his  dominant  will 
and  a  cmel  disr^ard  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  He  has  subdued  all  things  to  his 
will  until  he  has  almost  come  to  bdieve 
that  he  is  gifted  with  a  supernatural  power 
which  enables  him  to  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  What  is  called  **  ludc" 
by  other  people  he  conceives  to  be  a  direct 
result  of  his  own  power  to  will  what  be 
desires  and  he  feels  that  this  power  to  will 
has  its  inspiration  in  a  mi^ty  ineiqplic- 
able  force  which  propels  him  forwaid  to 
supremacy. 

Years  before  Halvard  Solness  and  his 
wife.  Aline,  dwelt  in  the  home  of  her 
parents.  He  was  unknown  and  strag- 
gling. He  chafed  for  an  opportunity  to 
advance.  One  day  he  noticed  a  cradc  in 
one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  old  house  and 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  that 
crack  might  some  day  cause  a  fire. 
The  thought  grew  into  a  wish.  He  figured 
that  with  the  old  home  destroyed  he  could 
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:  She  can  only  prattle  raonoton- 
if  her  duty,  for  life  and  love  ha\e 
ar  meaoiDg  for  her. 
■Kid  Solness,  therefore,  tliroughout 
cessful  career  has  been  coafronted 
lis  human  wreck.  He  feels  hini- 
lined  to  a  dead  woman.  He  longs 
ipanioiisbip  and  love:  for  years  his 
g  tar  these  have  gone  unsatisfied. 
fe  is  at  oDce  an  irritation  and  a 


rebuke  to  him.  He  .speaks  of  the  great 
debt  he  owes  her  and  he  has  built  a  new 
home  in  the  hope  that  tliis  will  repay  her 
in  some  measure  for  the  misery  which  he 
has  brought  upon  her.  But  all  that  he 
might  do  cannot  restore  to  his  wife  her  lost 
happiness  and  vanished  opportunities. 

In  the  same  way  he  had  turned  from 
building  churches,  temples  to  a  God 
whom  he  had  believed  was  dis'pVtas.eA'W'iii 
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his  work,  to  **  building  homes  for  human 
beings,"  seeking  to  make  reparation  for 
the  evil  he  had  wrought,  helping  others  to 
enjoy  what  he  had  thrust  from  himself 
and  his  wife.  Thus,  goaded  by  ambition, 
tortured  by  remorse,  longing  for  love  and 
happiness,  we  find  him  at  the  zenith  of  his 
career. 

But  now  he  has  reached  the  stage  where 
he  begins  to  fear  for  tlic  future.  He  real- 
izes that  he  cannot  hold  his  hard-won 
place  mu(rh  longer,  but  he  clings  on  with 
desperation.  He  sees  the  younger  gen- 
eration growing  up  around  him,  prepar- 
ing to  take  his  crown  from  him.  He  fears 
especially  Ragnar  Brovik,  a  young  man  in 
his  employ  and  the  son  of  Knut  Brovik, 
an  architect  whom  Solness  had  ruined  in 
tlie  competitive  stniggle  and  whom  he  also 
employs.  Young  Kagnar  has  ability  and 
Solness  knows  tliat  if  ever  tliis  ability  is 
free  to  exercise  itself  and  receives  recogni- 
tion Ragnar  will  supersede  him.  To  pre- 
vent this  Solness  seeks  to  keep  Ragnar  in 
his  employ  and  to  accomplish  this  also 
employs  Kaia  Fosli,  a  young  woman  who 
has  been  engaged  to  Ragnar  for  some 
years  but  whom  Solness  has  subordinated 
to  his  will  and  made  believe  he  loves  her. 

This  fear  of  the  younger  generation  has 
become  almost  an  obsession  with  Solness 
and  his  failure  to  cast  it  off  causes  him  to 
doubt  his  own  mental  soundness.  He  has 
had  such  absolute  faith  in  himself  hereto- 
fore that  to  have  that  faitli  shaken  is  to 
him  an  indication  of  ihsanitv.  His  over- 
whelming  ambition  caiinot  bnjok  a 
thought  of  capitulating  to  younger  men. 
Before  this  thought  all  feelings  of  remorse 
or  kindness  take  flight.  The  ego  in  him 
is  the  supreme  ruler. 

At  this  critical  moment  enters  Hilda 
Wangel.  Ten  years  before,  Solness  had 
met  her  when  he  had  hung  a  wreath  on 
the  vane  of  a  church  he  had  built,  as  was 
the  custom.  He  had  notictnl  among  the 
crowd  beneath  him  one  little  girl  more 
enthusiastic!  than  the  rest.  Aftenvards  he 
had  visited  this  girl's  home  and,  intoxi- 
cated with  his  success  and  presumably 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he 


had  taken  the  giil  m  his  arms  and  Irinnrd 
her,  telling  her  he  would  make  her  his 
little  princess  ten  years  later  and  give  her 
a  kingdom. 

The  physical  element  in  Solness  is  so 
strong  that  at  times  it  cannot  help  showing 
itself.  He  has  not  been  squeanoish  in  his 
relations  with  women.  He  admits  to  the 
family  doctor  that  he  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  women  in  his  time. 
This  he  had  not  regarded  seriously;  he 
w^as  merely  satisfying  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  things.  When  he  had  clasped 
that  little  girl  in  his  arms  he  had  longed 
for  her — tlie  troll  in  him  had  called  for 
her — but  he  had  left  her  ungratified. 
Then  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 

But  Hilda  had  remembered,  and  now 
just  as  Solness  is  confiding  to  Dr.  Hevdal 
his  fear  of  the  younger  generation  there 
is  a  knock  at  the  door.  That  knock  is 
as  significant  as  the  hammering  at  the 
gate  in  "Macbeth"  or  the  slamming  of 
the  door  in  "A  Doll's  House."  The 
younger  generation,  the  generation  whidi 
renews  and  revivifies  the  race,  the  gener- 
ation of  hope  and  aspiration,  of  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction,  enters  in  the 
person  of  Hilda  Wangel.  She  has  come 
to  demand  her  kingdom. 

Hilda  Wangel  is  pulsating  with  warm 
life  and  ambition.  She  loves  adventure, 
and  the  joy  of  climbing  high,  of  reaching 
heights  heretofore  untrod,  thrills  her. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  been  done  before 
but  can  be  done  again  and  done  even 
better.  For  all  of  this,  tlie  passing 
generation  of  achievement  and  fulfilment 
has  its  fascination  for  her.  She  clings 
to  old  ideals  while  pushing  on  to  realize 
new  ones.  She  has  both  faith  in  the  old 
and  hope  for  tlie  new.  Hilda  comes  to 
renew  Solness'  faith  in  himself,  to  give 
him  new  courage,  to  rekindle  his  waning 
ambition  so  tliat  he  can  again  climb 
high  up  and  show  he  is  a  Master  Builder. 
But  she  is  also  to  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing him,  just  as  the  younger  generation 
at  once  both  sustains  and  supplants  the 
old.  She  is  tlie  element  which  develops 
within  the  old  society  to  burst  it  asunder* 
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But  alMve  all  Hilda  is  abo  tlie  incjima- 
tion  o(  Solness'  oM  desires  arixinfr  to 
smite  him.  Throughout  his  headstrong, 
cgotii'tic  life  hut  one  wish  had  been  left 
un^ratified.  When  Hilda  reminds  him 
of  h'lS'  embracing  her  and  his  promise  to 
h*r  he  divines  that  he  "  must  have  tliought 
all  that.  I  must  have  wished  it— have 
viUed  it — have  longed  to  do  it.  And 
tbeo — ."  He  asks  him.self  may  not  that 
ha%-e  been  the  explanation  for  her  com- 
ing to  him.  That  ungratified  wish  which 
his  will  had  formulated,  reincarnated 
and  in\'igo™ted  by  time,  has  ripened  for 
fulfilment.  And  he  whose  will  has  alway.s 
been  dominant  heretofore  finds  that  will 
dominated  by  this  stronger  will  which  he 
himself  first  quickened  into  life  years 
before.  From  that  moment  his  en<l 
comes  inexorably. 

Coincident  with  this  the  dramatist 
desily  shows  us  six  distinct  anil  strongly 
ctmtnsted  types  of  the  older  and  younger 
genention.     0^  the   former,    there   are 


Solness,  his  wife  and  Knut  Brovik;  of 
the  latter,  Itagnar,  Hilda,  and  Kaia 
Fosli.  Solness  fears  Itagnar;  his  wife 
instinctively  feais  first  Kaia  and  then 
Ililila,  recognizing  her  own  lack  of  power 
fiver  her  husband:  and  Knut  Brovik, 
hating  Solness,  passes  away  ere  the 
consummation  of  his  hope  that  his  son 
will  win  the  place  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  cheated. 

Gradually  Hilda  learns  Solness'  situ- 
ation. In  a  poignant  scene  he  reveals 
his  soul  to  her.  She  is  the  one  person 
in  all  these  years  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  because  he  feels  she  under- 
stands him  while  he  recognizes  her 
power  over  him.  He  tells  her  the  story 
of  his  unhappy  life.  The  troll  in  her 
hits  conquered  the  troU  in  him.  She  is 
indee<l,  as  he  says,  a  verj-  bin!  of  prey, 
while  she  is  also  the  dawning  day  that 
brings  light  and  ho(>e  to  him. 

On  the  other  hanrl,  Hilda  sees  SoVoss* 
chained  to  his  wile  \iy  a  sttiSfe  <A  ^■^''.■^ 
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which  she  despises ;  the  younger  genera- 
tion chafes  under  conventional  bonds 
which  would  restrict  its  freedom.  She 
recognizes  in  Ragnar  Brovik  her  natural 
enemy.  He  too,  is  tlie  younger  genera- 
tion, full  of  ambition  but,  unlike  her, 
skeptical  of  the  older  generation,  doubt- 
ing its  wisdom,  sure  that  the  new  genera- 
tion contains  all  that  is  great  and  creative, 
that  the  passing  generation  can  never 
climb  as  high  again  as  before. 

Hilda  also  sees  that  Solness  is  losing 
his  grip  on  himself.  If  she  is  to  have 
her  kingdom,  she  must  mspire  him  to 
heights  which  will  make  him  reckless  of 
marital  responsibilities  and  impervious 
to  the  assault  of  the  new,  iconoclastic 
generation.  She  taunts  him  witli  his 
sickly  conscience  and  rebukes  him  for 
his  fear  of  others  whom  he  should  not 
fear. 

Then  to  buttress  his  waning  confidence 
in  himself  and  to  manifest  to  others 
Solness'  strength  and  his  ability  to  stand 
alone,  she  has  him  endorse  some  of 
Ragnar's  drawings,  even  though  Solness 
knows  he  is  signing  away  his  power 
while  he  does  it.  There  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do  then  but  discharge  Ragnar 
and  with  the  latter  goes  Kaia.  Thus  is 
turned  loose  the  force  which  is  to  reshape 
the  old  forms  into  the  new. 

Urged  on  by  Hilda  to  show  her  control 
over  him  and  to  display  his  own  prowess, 
Solness  decides,  over  the  protests  of  his 
feeble  wife,  to  climb  the  tower  of  his  new 
home  and  place  the  wreath  on  the  vane. 
When  he  wavers  Hilda  urges  him  on. 
His  wife  and  their  friends  recognize  her 
power  over  him.  I^ater,  Mrs.  Solness, 
hypnotized  by  Hilda's  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  her  exuberant  youth, 
tells  Hilda  her  wretched  storj'  (here 
again  the  older  generation  surrenders  to 
the  younger  one),  how  she  blames  her- 
self for  failing  to  do  her  duty  to  her 
husband.  For  a  moment  Hilda  is  almost 
overcome  by  her  sympathy  for  Mrs, 
Solness  and  is  about  to  go  away  when 
Solness  appeals  to  her.  He  cannot  live 
without  her  now.     The  troll   in  her  is 


aroused  again  and  she  demands  her 
kingdom.     He  is  her  kingdom. 

Solness  responds  to  her.  He  wiD 
climb  the  tower.  He  will  rise  again  as 
high  as  before  and  then,  having  proven 
himself  worthy  of  her»  they  will  build 
together  "castles  in  the  air"  out  of  their 
happiness  and  for  themselves  alone. 
He  climbs  the  tower  but  at  the  veiy 
moment  of  his  and  Hilda's  triumph,  he 
falls  to  his  death.  And  though  trans- 
fixed at  the  sight  of  his  fall,  Hilda  rejoices 
that  her  Master  Builder  reached  tlie 
height  she  had  dreamed  for  him,  even 
though  he  fell  in  doing  so. 

Throughout  all  of  Halvard  Solness' 
life  he  was  creating  the  Nemesis  Trfiidi 
came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  IGlda 
Wangel.  He  was  fashioning  her  when 
he  was  ruthlessly  tearing  himself  to  the 
front  over  his  fellow  creatures,  mj^lring 
men  and  women  the  victims  of  his  wilL 
It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  he 
should  perish  by  the  will  of  a  thing  oi 
his  own  fashioning. 

In  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  present 
we  weave  the  web  of  the  future,  Tiy 
as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape  from  our- 
selves, from  our  own  thoughts  and  deeds. 
They  are  the  crucible  of  our  souls.  We 
may  climb  as  high  as  we  build,  but  we 
cannot  remain  on  the  heights  if  our 
souls  be  not  purified  and  strengthened 
by  the  struggle  upward.  The  rarified 
air  of  freedom  and  truth  will  send  us 
earthward  again,  if  we  have  acquired  a 
dizzy  conscience  through  a  knowledge 
of  our  own  misdeeds.  And  ever  the 
race  recreates  itself,  dispensing  with 
that  which  is  superfluous  and  injurious, 
retaining  that  which  is  needful  and 
strengthening. 

This  is  what  is  to  be  gotten  out  of 
"  The  Master  Builder. "  What  may  have 
been  puzzling  or  enigmatical  in  the  book 
becomes  clear  and  understandable,  on  the 
stage.  The  characters  take  on  new  life 
and  deeper  meaning.  We  are  fascinated 
and  stimulated  by  the  revelation  of  this  con- 
flict between  tlie  old  and  the  new,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  one,  the  coming  of  the  other,  the 
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struggling  of  souls  in  the  net  of  < 
stance. 

Madame  Nazi  mo  va  ilium!  nates  the 
play  with  flashes  of  genius,  that  olivine 
quality  which  Ls  at  once  so  recognizable 
and  yet  so  indescribable.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  she  enters,  free  and  unrestrained, 
the  personification  of  youth,  with  alpen- 
stock in  hand,  greeting  Solness  with  a 
confident,  expectant  smile,  her  passion- 
ate, longing  soul  in  her  eyes,  both  a  wise 
and  a  wild  thing,  we  see  in  her  Solness' 
Fate,  that  younger  generation  which  is 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  and  ruin  him. 
All  the  indefinable  charra  of  the  adoles- 
cence of  youth  is  there,  with  the  mystic 
penonality  that  drapes  her  like  a  veil. 
She  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  physical 
and  spiritual  in  Solness,  emblematic  of 
the  ideak  which  come  too  late  for  him  to 


realize,  Such  a  performance  is  baffling 
in  its  analysis  but  ciear  as  crjstal,  and 
arrive*!  at  by  mclho<ls  of  which  Madame 
Xazimova  has  shown  herself  a  master. 

A  thoroughly  capable  company,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Walter  Hampden  in  the 
difficult  character  of  Solness,  was  in 
complete  accord  with  Madame  Nazi- 
mova  and  made  the  entire  production  a 
hijjhly  satisfactoF}'  one. 

"The  Master  Builder"  is  almost 
purely  an  intellectual  performance  and 
one  reflecting  soul  processes  which  are 
profoundly  moving.  It  is  a  drama  of 
motives  which  are  rendered  translu- 
cent by  the  interpretation  of  a  dynamic 
dialogue  rich  in  that  superb  artistry  of 
which  Ibsen  was  such  a  consummate 
master.  William  Mailly. 

New  York  City. 


WAS  ^OlNsfield  a  genius? 


By  Harby  Wandm.\cher. 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD  has  gone. 
A  host  of  admirers  mourned  his 
loss  deeply  and  sincerely.  The  most 
praised  and  the  most  criticized  of  actors 
he  undoubtedly  was.  Hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult  for  us  to  determine  precisely  his 
true  rank.  Mr.  William  Winter  said  he 
was  f  genius  and  our  leading  actor. 
Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  stated:  "I  am  not 
confident  that  posterity  will  remember 
him  as  a  great  genius  in  his  art."  "To 
call  him  a  genius  would  be  easy,  is 
tempting,  but  would  probably  be  inac- 
curate," asserts  the  Brookhoi  Eagle, 
The  New  York  American  said :  "  Whether 
Richard  Mansfield  was  the  greatest 
American  actor  or  was  no  actor  at  all 
will  never  be  settled  as  long  as  human 
beings  remain  subject  to  diflPerences  of 
opinion.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
Mansfield  was  a  genius."  Mr.  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske  said :  "  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  sacre<l  fire  flamed  in  his  soul."  In 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  saw 
this  statement;  "Mr.  Mansfield,  although 
an  intelligent,  original,  attractive  and 
popular  performer,  was  not,  except  in  a 
rather  narrow  range  of  eccentric  parts,  a 
great  or  even  a  remarkable  actor." 
The  New  York  Times  said:  "Richard 
Mansfield  was  for  many  years  our 
greatest  actor."  Alan  Dale  said  he 
was  our  "worst  actor."  Thus  we  have 
a  maze  of  conflicting  opinions,  but, 
from  a  study  of  Mansfield's  acting,  we 
will  try  to  reach  some  definite,  reason- 
able conclusion  as  to  what  he  reallv  was. 
Being  human  he  had  faults,  both  as 
man  and  actor.  On  his  personal  weak- 
nesses we  need  not  dwell  at  length. 
They  are  irrelevant  in  judging  his  posi- 
tion as  an  actor.  His  egotism,  his 
eccentricities,  his  tempestuous  temper 
did  not  aflPect  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 


Caesar,  even  in  his  prime,  had  numerous 
faults;  still  he  was  a  man  of  marvelous 
abilities:  one  of  the  colossal  towers  of 
antiquity.  Of  despicable  habits,  of  un- 
scrupulous character,  Napoleon  was,  nev- 
ertheless, one  of  the  most  wonderful  men 
of  all  time.  Pitt's  faults  were  many, 
chief  among  them  being  his  excessive 
vanity.  His  power  as  an  orator  existed, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  defects.  Ekiwin 
Forrest's  greatness  as  an  actor  was  con- 
ceded despite  his  erratic  ways  and  his 
jealousy  of  Macready.  Some  of  the 
stories  about  Mansfield's  irritability  are 
true.  Frequently  he  flared  up  in  uncon- 
trollable anger.  He  was  at  one  time 
sued  for  assault.  Often  he  harangued 
his  audiences.  Human  nature  is  ever 
prone,  though,  to  make  a  mountain  out 
of  an  ant-hill.  For  one  true  incident 
related,  a  hundred  false  ones  have  been 
told.  Notwitlistanding  his  foibles,  at- 
tributable chiefly  to  his  high-strung  tem- 
perament, he  had  many  warm  personal 
friends.  Of  very  generous  impulses,  he 
performed  many  deeds  of  kindness, 
unasked  for  and  unsought.  Devoted 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Cameron 
Mansfield,  he  led  a  pure  home  life. 
She,  likewise,  was  strongly  attached  to 
him. 

Eliminating,  tlicrefore,  much  consid- 
eration of  his  personal  habits  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  merits  as  an  actor,  we 
come  to  his  defects  as  such.  They  were 
glaring,  consisting  (1)  of  exaspe^iting 
mannerisms  of  voice;  (^)  of  lack  of 
versatility;  and  (3)  of  the  want  of  true 
humor. 

(1)  His  mannerisms  of  voice — a  choppy 
and  indistinct  utterance — were  manifest 
mostly  in  the  quiet,  calm  scenes  of  his 
plays,  never  in  the  big  scenes  when  all 
his    feelings    were    thoroughly    aroused. 
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(,  during  the  rest  of  the 
e  play,  line  after  line  was  spoiled  by 
rnuinous  mannerisms.  Whether  one 
in  the  orchestra,  or  stood  in  the 
lost  part  of  the  gallery,  or  sat  in  the 
my,  the  result  was  the  same:  his 
rts  produced  an  unpleasing  effect, 
y  times  one  was  unable  to  distin- 
1  some  of  his  words.     Clear  elocu- 

is  certainly  the  crucial  point  in 
ig.  If  an  audience  does  not  hear 
ictor's  lines,  no  matter  what  the 
tectual  or  spiritual  powers  of  the 
r  may  be,  it  will  go  away  dissatisfied. 
)  not  contended  that  Mansfield's 
i  was  not  good:  no  other  actor  on 
itage  has  a  voice  as  rich  and  powerful 
as  his.  The  obnoxious  elocutionary 
8»  the  wrong  use  of  his  voice,  were 
enmable. 

)      Some    critics    have    considered 
sfield    as    a    very    versatile    actor. 

he  was  not.  Playing  a  dozen  or 
i  parts  does  not  necessarily  make  an 
•  versatile.  Almost  all  the  parts 
sfield  portrayed  were  Mansfield  parts 
rts  especially  suitable  for  his  pecu- 

personality.  Eccentric  character 
;,  volcanic  and  also  even  repulsive, 

the  ones  he  took  great  delight  in 
ing.  To  this  narrow  sphere  he 
tically  confined  himself.     He  could 

play  Hamlet  or  Romeo,  being 
leramentally  unfit  for  them.  He 
play  Brutus  but  failed  to  make  a 
ss  of  it.  And  his  acting  in  "Don 
w**  failed  to  interest  the  audience 

almost  eleven  o'clock  when  gener- 

people  leave  the  theater.  Then, 
idf  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
he  suddenly  electrified  his  audience 

his  denunciation  speech.  But — 
was  all:  the  rest  of  the  play  was 
His  ** Ivan  the  Terrible"  was  one 
of  vivid  externals  and  failed  to 
uce  a  tragic  effect. 
)  Hi^  humor  was  ever  of  the  same 
,  not  gay  or  cheerful,  but  sardonic 
bitiiig.  WTiat  humor  there  was  in 
r  Gynt,"  "A  Parisian  Romance," 
h  fact,  in  all  the  plays  in  his  recent 


repertoires,  was  bitter  and  satiric  and 
seemed  just  to  fit  his  idiosyncrasies.. 

For  the  above  reasons,  stated  concisely 
as  possible,  many  critics  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mansfield  was  not  a  great 
actor.  And,  outside  of  a  discussion  of 
certain  parts  of  his  acting,  we  must 
coincide  in  this  judgment.  However, 
if  his  acting  was  not  great  and  rather 
limited,  why  was  it  that  ever  and  anon 
in  his  big  scenes  he  enkindled  a  tremen- 
dous and  unrestrained  enthusiasm  in  his 
audiences  ?  If  his  mannerisms  repelled, 
something  must  have  attracted.  What 
was  it? 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a  great  actress. 
There  was  always,  however,  even  in  her 
pla)^,  one  scene  in  which  she  over- 
whelmed her  hearers.  In  Sardou's  "La 
Sorciere,"  the  newest  play  she  presented 
in  New  York,  she  created  a  wonderful 
effect  by  her  terrible,  astonishingly  force- 
ful denunciation  of  the  Inquisition. 
Most  of  all  in  the  ghost  scene  in  "  Mac- 
beth" does  Robert  Mantell  arouse  his 
auditors.  In  the  heated  argument  in 
the  second  act  in  "The  Duel"  Otis 
Skinner  rose  to  a  lofty  height.  David 
Warfield  in  his  new  play  "A  Grand 
Army  Man"  has  one  emotional  scene  in 
the  second  act  which  presents  the  chance 
to  profoundly  affect  and  inspire  his 
audience.  So  with  Mansfield's  perform- 
ances: the  big  scenes  only  as  acted  by 
him  well-nigh  overawed  us.  Thus  they 
remain  imprinted  indelibly  on  our  minds 
while  the  slight  impression  made  by  the 
rest  of  the  play  is  afterwards  eradicated. 
No  sincere  critic  will  deny  that  in  his 
massive  scenes,  shaking  off  his  man- 
nerisms, breaking  loose  from  his  vagaries, 
Mansfield  rose  to  heights  of  matchless, 
incomparable  power.  Those  flashes  of 
some  irresistible  force  were,  indisputably, 
the  salient  features  of  his  acting.  And 
what  was  that  power  ? 

At  those  times  Mansfield's  voice  shone 
forth  in  all  its  glory.  Expressive  eyes 
and  features  are  helpful;  the  makeup  is 
essential ;  the  scenerj*^  is  the  background ; 
but  the  voice  is  the  chief  means  aw  wiVst* 
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has  for  tho  actual  inlerpretation  of  his 
characters.  For,  in  the  realm  of  the  art 
of  acting,  is  not  the  voice  the  harp  of 
the  soul,  the  intellect  the  hand  tliat  plays, 
and  the  music  that  flows  fortli  tlietint^ling 
thrill,  the  ecstasy  of  soul  for  which 
every  heart  longs  and  yearns  ?  So 
strong,  so  syrapatlietic  an  individuality 
did  Mansfield's  voice  possess,  so  sonorous 


and  resonant  was  it, 
that  once  heard,  in 
his  great  scenes  it 
left  an  ineffaceable 
impression.  It  rang 
true!  It  gripped  the 
heart  strings!  It 
overwhelmed  with 
the  onrush  of  hb 
mighty  power  be- 
hind it!  The  kind- 
ling glow  in  us  was 
made  to  grow  into 
a  holier  flame  by 
Mansfield's  unique 
power — now  awing 
us  in  the  dosing 
pathetic  act  of  "  Peer 
Gynt,"as  the  dismal 
wind  when  it  faowk 
through  the  forest; 
then,  as  the  solemn 
tones  of  an  organ, 
utter  ng  an  accent 
of  touching  sadness 
in  the  revelation 
scenes  in  "The  Scar- 
let Letter";  again, 
heaving  and  surg- 
ing, as  the  resbt- 
less  tempest  -  beaten 
billows  of  the  deep. 
during  that  terrifflc 
storm  of  mingled 
despair  and  wrath 
in  the  tent  scene 
in  "Richard  III." 
Then  and  elsewhere 
we  saw  Mansfield 
the  man:  Mansfield 
the  man  wielding 
some  extraordinary  power.  What  was  it  ? 
In  his  introduction  to  'King  Lear," 
Hazlitt  says  "That  the  greatest  strength 
of  genius  is  shown  in  describingithe 
strongest  passions."  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  at  some  of  Mansfield's^ big  scenes 
and  from  what  he  there  did  and  from  the 
effect  he  produced  see  if  he  showed  his 
greatest  strength  in  describing  the  strong- 
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est  passicMis.  If  so, 
titen  let  us  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether 
his  greatest  strength 
was  the  strength  of 
talent  or  genius. 
Hiat^is:  Did  those 
moments  show  be 
was  really  inspired  P 
Did  he  then  reveal 
the    divine    fire    of 


aspiration,  of  fool- 
ish striving.  Peer 
Gynt  comes  back  to 
his  native  land.  In 
the  throes  of  ghastly 
ruin  he  is  quer- 
ulous and  irascible 
Still  be  is  repentant ; 
bis  heart  is  touched. 
Eventually  he  finds 
himself  near  the  hut 
at  Solveig,  the  sweet- 
heart of  hb  young 
manhood  days.  He 
staggers  to  the  hut 
wbeo  she  appears 
in  the  doorway. 
Dropping  on  the 
ground  beside  her, 
burning  his  shaggy 
head  in  her  lap.  he 
cries  out  hLs  sins. 
In  her  he  finds  true 
foigiveness.  There 
he  finds  himself  with 
God's  imprint  on 
his  brow.  There  in 
her  faith,  in  her 
hope,  in  her  love,  be 
finds  his  true  self.  There  in  her  he  finds 
what  we  all  so  fondly  and  fervently  pray 
for,  God's  blessing.  Throughout  this 
last  act  we  saw  Mansfield  describing 
stnMig  passions  with  great  power,  lie 
cringed  in  terror;  he  writhed  in  ajjony; 
io  great  horror  of  mind  he  shrieked 
aloud  with  a  penitent  spirit;  his  outcry 
pealed  through  the  air,  impressing  every 


MANSFIELD  IN  THE  FOURTH  ACT  oF      PEER 


mind,  piercing  every  heart  and  carrjing 
conviction  of  the  truth  we  know  so  well 
but  forget  so  often;  that  love  is  the  one 
solace  of  human  life.  As  Mr.  Winterffi 
Winter  ha:*  said  of  Mansfield's  acting  in 
this  long  play:  "At  the  close  the  actor, 
out  of  his  own  nature  and  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  stnick  a  true  note." 
"Don   Carlos"  ^proved  a  co«\^\ca.XR&. 
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tragedy  giving  Mansfield  one  big  scene 
in  the  fourth  act.  Don  Carlos,  after  a 
series  of  plots,  realizes  that  Fosa,  his 
dearest  friend,  has  been  foully  murdered 
by  the  King.  He  is  mourning  over  the 
dead  body  when  the  King  and  some 
followers  enter.  The  King  attempts 
means  of  concilia t inn  with  Don  Carios, 
but,  looking  up.  Man.sfield,  as  Don 
Carlos,  turns  upon  tlie  crowd,  opens  the 
sluice  gates  of  a  torrent  of  passion, 
unmcnifully  am]  scathingly  rebukes  and 
defies  the  King  and  his  followers.  His 
eyi-s  blaze  with  a  righteous  power.  His 
features  are  illuminated  with  the  fire  of 
a  great  tragic  crisis.  His  emotions  pour 
forth  like  a  %'olcanic  eruption  with 
tremendous  fury.  Witli  a  wonderful 
volume  of  Koun<l,  witli  j)enetrating  incis- 
iveness.  he  uses  his  resonant  voice. 
Even."  note  in  the  gamut  of  human  feel- 
ings lie  touches:  love  and  hatred,  tender 
pathos  an<l  withering  scorn,  bitter  sar- 
casm and  despairing  anguish.  Seldom 
has  one  seen,  as  on  the  first  night  when 
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"Don  Carios"  was  produced  in  New 
York,  an  audience  roused  to  such  enthu- 
siastic acclamation.  Stirred  deeply,  all 
agog,  the  audience  welcomed  thb  vol- 
canic speech :  it  created  a  veritable  furore. 
Thrusting  aside  all  repression,  Mansfield 
permitted  himself  to  be  swept  away  by 
his  tortured  feelings.  I^ve  and  dignity 
and  passion  there  were  in  the  remarkable 
outburst. 

In  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Richard 
III.  to  be  King,  the  silent  voice  of  con- 
science was  hushed.  But,  having 
achieved  his  object,  the  struggle  b^an 
between  his  ex-il  nature  and  his  conscience. 
While  sleeping  he  dreamt  of  the  appear- 
ance before  him  of  the  ghosts  of  his 
murdered  victims  each  of  them  saying 
that  despair  and  death  were  at  hand. 
With  a  wild  shriek  of  delirium  he  awoke 
and  jumped  from  his  couch.  Whirling 
his  sword  around  his  head  he  broke  out 
into  frantic  utterance.  This  one  oppoi^ 
tunity  called  for  the  exhibition  of  all  of 
Mansfield's  power  to  describe  deep  pas- 
sions. The  whole  speech — like  a  thun- 
derbolt of  blind  agony,  an  outburst  of 
spasmodic  remorse,  a  whirlwind  of  ungov- 
ernable frenzy — ^revealed  the  fire  of  an 
authentic  inspiration.  Mansfield  made 
Richard  III.  stand  for  an  evil  character 
who,  having  ridiculed  conscience,  is 
ultimately  made  to  feel  its  inexorable 
force.  This  we  saw,  tliis  we  felt,  be- 
cause of  Mansfield's  remarkable  deliveiy 
of  this  jwssage. 

The  rendition  of  the  lines  beginning 
"Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?"  down  to  '"Hie 
\-illany  you  teach  me  I  will  execute; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction,"  has  ever  afforded  the  great- 
est actors  the  opportunity  to  display 
their  great  ability.  Here  the  cruelty, 
the  hatr«l,  the  plea  for  justice,  the 
demand  for  revenge  of  a  determined 
Jew  are  mingled.  Needless  to  say, 
Mansfield  took  adrantage  of  the  chance 
;uid  ilescribed  the  passions  of  ShylodE 
with  feverish  vehemence,  with  the  com- 
plete   vigor    of    his    emotional    energft 
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die  utmost  strength  of  his  resonant 
He  held  his  audience  in  a  grip  of 

If  before  his  auditors  were  jarred 
( ludicrous  mannerisnis,  then  every- 

was  different.  Then  everybody 
.  TTien  everj-  soul  was  thrilled. 
d,  like  a  huge  magnet,  the  irradia- 
if  his  powers  drew  out  our  pent  up 
ooa.  Mr.  William  Winter  is  author- 
r  the  statement  that  "  not  since  the 

I  of  Edwin  Booth  has  an  audience 
this  tremendous  speech  spoken  as 

field  delivered  it." 
rougbout  the  melodramatic  play  of 
Jek}^l  and  Mr.  Hyde"  Mansfield 
sd  us  with  his  ability  in  quickly 
ling  from  the  upright  Dr.  Jekyll 
he  depraved  Mr,  Hyde.  It  was  in 
at  act,  though,  the  farewell  to  life 
he  sweet  woman  to  whom  he  had 
engaged,  where  Alansfield  rose  to 

II  height  of  his  powers  in  describing 
usitms  of  a  doomed  wretch.  With 
lorseful  spirit  Dr.  Jekyll  struggled 

and  again  to  escape  his  inevitable 
He  thought  he  succeeded:  he 
to  the  window  and  called  to  hi.s 
sd  to  come  back.  "Agnes,  Agnes," 
ied  out,  with  a  pitiful  anguish  that 
ed  all  to  the  quick.  She  and  others 
back:    they  knocked  on  the  door. 

his  better  nature  still  battled  for 
!^r  hand.  But,  rent  between  two 
iding  forces,  he  at  last  succumbed 
iiDwillingly,  was  again  transformed 
Mr.  Hyde.  "A  cry  followed;  he 
,  staggered,  clutched  at  the  table 
idd  on,  staring  with  injected  eyes, 
ig  with  open  mouth;  and  as  I 
1  there  came,  I  thought,  a  change — 
emed  to  swell — ^his  face  became 
uly  black  and  the  features  seemed 
tt  and  alter — and  the  next  moment 
sprung  to  my  feet  and  leaped  back 
it    the    wall,    my    arm    raised    to 

me  from  that  prodigy,  my  mind 
Mged  in  terror."  Then,  blowing 
ig  was  left  but  self-destniction,  he 

the   contents   of  a   phial  at  one 

Tliose  outside  then  entered,  hav- 
«ced   ao    entrance.     They   beheld 
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him  writhing  on  the  floor,  still  twitching 
with  a  semblance  of  life:  but  he  soon 
gasped  his  last.  The  above  is  Steven- 
son's own  description  r  and  no  better 
picture  could  be  paintetl  of  Mansfield's 
acting  and  its  effect. 

Ah  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale  Mans- 
field stirred  his  audience  deeply  in  two 
places.  One  of  them  was  in  the  revela- 
tion of  his  innermost  soul  on  the  scaffold 
in  the  second  act  in  the  passage  "  I, 
whom  you  behold  in  these  black  garments 
of  the  priesthood — am  utterly  a  pollution 
and  a  lie."  Into  this  he  infused  his 
greatest  strength.  Hi.s  rich  voice  quiv- 
ered with  the  emotions  rankling  in  his 
breast.  Like  tlie  plaintive  wail  of  a 
lost  soul  his  voice  cried  out.  With  a 
deep  spiritual  power,  he  disclosed  tlie 
tremulous  disquietude  of  a  restless  heart. 
The  other  place  was  the  disclosure  in 
the  last  act  of  "The  Scariet  Ix>ttcr" 
that  had  beena  burning lortwTc ovi\i\%  tswii 
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bnat^t  for  «even  long  rears.  His  public 
coofe^sion  to  the  crowd  in  the  msLikei 
pla^,-^  of  hi'^  own  guilt,  accompanving 
the  revebition  of  the  letter,  was  delivered 
witJj  a  piVrr ring  «3imestnes«i.  He  cried 
out  "with  a  voice  tJiat  rose  over  them 
all,  high,  solemn  and  majestic — ^\'et  al- 
ways liad  a  tremor  thi rough  it  and  some- 
tim':>  a  shriek,  a  struggling  up  out  of  a 
fathjomlfTss  depth  of  remorse  and  woe.** 
As  Hawtliome  has  described  the  eflFect 
of  the  young  minister's  confes-sion  upon 
tJie  crowd  licfore  him,  so  Mansfield 
afferrted  his  audit/irs,  for  their  "hearts 
were  tliorougfaly  appalle^J,  yet  over- 
flowf^l  with  tearful  swipathy."  And 
in  the  two  scenes  mentioned  the  breath 
of  mighty  emotions  swept  through  his 
trembling  frame. 

In  tliinking  of  Maasfield  s  performance 
of  Baron  Che\Tial  in  "A  Parisian  Ro- 
mance" one  naturally  first  remembers 
the  lianquet  scene.  Having  led  a 
worldly  life  in  defiance  alike  of  moral 
and  physical  laws.  Baron  Chevrial  was 
l>eginning  slowly  to  fail  in  Ixxlily  strength. 
Just  prior  to  the  l>anquet  he  was  attacked 
by  epile|jsy,  springing  from  his  dis- 
ordered organism.  By  the  exercise  of 
his  indomitable  will,  however,  he  made 
hinjself,  apparently,  jo^-ful  and  pleasant 
in  the  company  of  the  cliners.  AMiile 
eating  he  projK>seil  a  toast  to  material 
nature.  Again  he  was  stricken  with  a 
fit.  Again  he  strove  with  tremendous 
strengtli  of  will  to  clown  the  onslaught 
of  the  disease.  But  it  could  not  be  done. 
A  hideous  disease  and  consequent  death 
confronted  him  and  to  them,  eventuallv, 
he  would  hav(»  to  succumb.  The  figure 
trembling  with  convulsions,  the  glass  of 
wine  shaking  violently  in  his  hand,  his 
fingers  twitching  nervously,  his  thick, 
husky  voice  attempting,  almost  vainly,  to 
s[)C4ik,  the  note  of  exult^int  gross  material- 
ism in  his  words,  mingled  with  both 
strength  and  weakness,  both  frenzy  and 
fear — all  tliese  illumined  a  scene  that, 
repugnant  as  it  was,  yet  thrilled  with  a 
sort  of  diabolical  charm  and  showed 
the  nervous,  pulsating  power  of  Mansfield. 


The  embodiment  hr  \faiwfirid  of 
Beau  Bnimmd,  inhcrcndj  duYBlrouft 
and  refined,  but  inclined  to  the  world  of 
fashion — a  portrait  of  ranitr  mshing 
headlong  to  destniction — was  exceUenL 
It  was,  however,  onlr  in  the  last  act  when 
describing  the  emotioos  of  a  broken- 
down  man  that  he  gripped  the  sensibili- 
ties. Little  by  little  we  perceived  the 
downward  steps  in  the  gaJQant's  career 
until  in  the  last  scene  we  discovered  him 
in  his  attic — friendless,  pitiful,  wretched. 
The  dingy  place  was  dari^  and  silent, 
quite  bare  of  furniture.  The  spirit  ci 
the  once  proud  Beau  Brununel  was 
broken ;  his  mind,  once  dear  and  strong, 
was  weakened  to  the  verge  of  lunacy; 
hb  body  was  enfeebled  by  intense  grief 
and  anguish,  consequent,  of  course,  upon 
his  downfall.  Hie  whdle  man,  pallid 
and  emaciated,  was  but  a  specter  of  the 
gallant  in  his  successfid  days.  The 
failure  to  recognize  his  old  friends,  the 
singing  of  the  song,  the  handling  of  the 
snuff-box  were  superb  touches  of  pathetic 
acting,  and  exhibited  a  power  of  melan- 
cholv  utterance  such  as  Mansfield  dis- 
played  in  few  other  plays.  He  presented 
a  moving  picture  of  a  noble  but  vain 
nature  that  was  shipwrecked,  going  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  adversity  and 
poverty. 

Thus  we  have  scenes  in  which  Mans- 
field was  at  his  ven'  best,  in  which  he 
described  the  strongest  emotions  with 
his  greatest  strength.  And  now  the 
question  remaining  to  be  answered  is: 
What  was  that  greatest  strength  of  his? 
Was  it  the  strength  of  talent  or  genius? 
AMiat  was  it? 

The  one  thing  that  loomed  large^'^in 
Mansfield,  that  put  him  on  a  higher 
plane  aloof  from  all  other  actors  on  the 
English-speaking  stage,  that  dominated 
those  splendid  opportunities  for  describ- 
ing the  strongest  passions  with'a  warm 
glow,  a  heartfelt  sympathy,  that  came 
from  him  with  an  impelling  force  that 
thrilled,  tliat  fascinated,  that  enlightened, 
that  edified,  that  inspired — was  his  genius. 
And   Mansfield's  genius  was  manifestly 
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the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Is  it  not 
evident  from  the  foregoing  descriptions 
of  hb  acting  that  Alaasfield's  soul 
breathed  through  his  intellect?  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  MaiLsfield  rigorously 
adhered  to  the  above  precept  of  Carlyle  ? 
Ls  it  not,  therefore,  proper  to  call  bini  a 
genius  ? 

A  short  lime  since  a  well  known 
journalist  exclaimed:  "Give  us  more 
oratory  on  the  stage,  In  the  pulpit  and  in 
public  life!"  "Oratory,"  says  one  mod- 
em   writer,    "  is    the    impassvonei.   oaV 
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pouring  of  a  heart — a  heart  full  to  burst- 
ing; it  is  the  absolute  gi^'ing  of  soul  to 
soul."  "It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like 
the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the 
earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
force,"  said  Daniel  Webster.  And  the 
orators  whose  oratorv  fits  the  above 
descriptions — Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Mir- 
abeau — were  geniuses.  Contend  that 
Mansfield  was  c\Tiical,  crankv  and  arro- 
ganl.  Say  he  was  vain,  moody,  bad- 
tempered.  It  is  admitted.  But  he  was 
a  man,  even'  inch  of  him.  The  back- 
bone, the  courage,  the  rugged  strength 
were  there.  Afraid  of  no  man  he  franklv 
expressed  his  opinions.  He  was  no 
sham,  no  hypocrite;  he  never  curried 
favor.  There  was  nothing  base  about 
him,  nothing  mean.  He  spoke  as  he 
did  in  his  big  scenes  because  he  had  to. 
The  things  we  do  best  are  the  things  we 
do  by  blind  instinct — blind  to  us,  not  to 
Him  who  knoweth  everj'thing.  ^lans- 
field  let  himself  l(K>se  because  he  could  n't 
help  hiuLself.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings— feelings  deep  and  true — because 
he  could  n't  help  hiiaself.  That  inde- 
finable something  was  in  him:  it  w»ns 
irrcj)ressiblo:  it  had  tf»  rome  out.  Look 
askance  at  his  weaknesses,  if  vou  will, 
shrug  your  shoulders  at  his  mistakes  as 
an  actor,  if  vou  must.  All  fair-minded 
men  condemn  him  therefor.  There  was 
love,  though,  in  his  soul  for  all  of  God's 
children.  Pity,  too,  was  present,  and 
pathos.  His  wild,  free  soul  spoke  to 
ours.  We  had  to  listen.  Tears  glis- 
tened in  our  eyes:  a  lump  was  in  our 
throats.  We  had  to  love  him  tlien,  for 
he  loved  us.  Love  alwavs  wins  love. 
For  a  moment — a  brief,  fleeting  moment, 
't  is  tnie — our  soul,  resj)onded  to  his. 
Was  he  liard,  cold,  always  waxing  wroth, 
always  repelling?  No  I  Was  there  not 
some  of  the  divine  fire  in  him  ?  Ah, 
Yes!  For  in  everv  human  breast  there 
is  at  least  a  spark  of  it.  Sometimes, 
mayhap,  it  burned  dimly  in  him;  at 
times  it  flickered.  But  it  was  there! 
It  never  died  out!     And  in  his  big  scenes 


it  blazed  forth  triumphantly.  Unfet- 
tered by  his  mannerisms  it  sought 
expression  then  with  the  wildness  of  a 
bird  freed  from  its  shackles  soaring  to 
the  unknown  heights.  Is  not  a  man» 
therefore,  in  whom  we  saw  this  "impas- 
sioned outpouring,"  this  breaking  forth 
of  a  force  like  "volcanic  fires'*  entitled 
to  be  called  a  genius  ? 

'*Give  me  a  spark  of  Nature's  fire 
That  's  all  tne  learning  I  desire;^ — 
Then  my  muse  thou£:n  homely  in  attire 
Mav  touch  the  heart. 

Nature's  Fire!  A  Tongue  of  Flame! 
The  Power  of  the  Soul !  This  it  is  that 
marks  the  line  of  differentiation  Jbetween 
talent  and  genius.  Will  the  brilliant 
rays  of  even  the  most  powerful  search- 
light give  any  illumination  whatever  in 
the  face  of  the  resplendent  rays  of  the 
noon-day  sun.^  A  searchlight  is  the 
work  of  man;  the  sun  is  the  central  fire 
of  the  universe  which  warms  the  earth 
and  makes  things  grow.  Talent  also  is 
man's  industry  only;  genius  is  the  divine 
fire,  plus  and  animating  man's  industry; 
it  warms  the  hearts  of  men  and  makes 
them  think.  Mansfield's  genius  was 
composed  of  his  spiritual  force,  his 
( lectrical  energy,  the  fire  of  deep  human 
jjassion  blazing  within  him,  which  force 
or  energy  or  fire  must,  though,  have 
inspired  'his  intellect  to  assiduous  toil. 
We  know  he  was  a  great  worker  for  he 
liimself  had  written  of  "those  long,  lone 
hours,  with  our  heads  in  our  hands — 
those  long  months  of  infinite  toQ." 
Lax  he  never  was.  With  tireless  industry 
he  stuck  to  his  tasks.  He  thought^  he 
lingered  over  his  parts.  He  brooded, 
he  meditated  long  over  them.  **  First 
get  the  feeling  of  a  role^  and  the  doing 
will  come  inevitably,"  he  once  said. 
"Work  from  the  center  outward.  Grip 
the  idea,  the  theme."  Hence  we  see  it 
was  the  feeling  of  a  role  he  first  sought  to 
get.  Whatever  of  human  sorrow  and 
human  miser}',  of  poignant  grief  and 
thrilling  horror  his  various  characters 
had  felt,  he,  too,  experienced.  What 
passions,'  spiritual    or    otherwise,   had 
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convulsively  shaken  Peer  Gynt's  body  and 
soul,  lie  felt.  What  soul-stirring  agony 
poor  Beaus  Bnimmel  suffered  in  his 
miseralile  end,  he  went  through.  What 
deep  spiritual  suffering  affected  Rev. 
Arthur  Dimmesdale,  he  endured.  What 
despair  and  remorse  Richard  III.  had 
undergone,  he  passed  through.  Then, 
having  gripped  the  central  theme  of  a 
character,  he  studied  the  rd/e.  And 
then,  on  the  stage,  he  presented  to  us  a 
picture  of  the  part — which  we  saw. 
But  more,  he  invested  that  picture  with 
all  the  warmth  of  his  own  life — ^which 
we  felt.  In  short,  not  only  the  power^of 
his  mind,  the  result  of  his  study,  was 
discernible  in  his  acting:  we  felt  also  the 
power  of  his  soul — full,  mighty,  inspiring. 
Mansfield  in  his  article  on  "Man  and 
The  Actor,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  said  if  an 
actor  is  to  satisfy  everyone,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  be  an  ideal  actor,  "he  .should 
possess  the  commanding  power  of  Csesar, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  eloquence 
rif  Demosthenes,  the  patience  of  Job, 
the  face  and  form  of  Antinous,  and  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  Hercules." 
Of  these  requisites  it  is  certainly  true 
he  himself  did  not  possess  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  nor  the  patience  of  Job. 
But  he^did  have  some  of  the  command- 
ing power  of  Cfesar  and'  sonic  of  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Hamiet,  in 
his  advice  to  the  players,  says:  "Speak 
the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players 
do.  I  had.  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke 
my  lines."  That  Mansfidd  did  not 
speak  many  lines  trippingly  on  the 
tongue  but  mouthed  them,  is  too  sadly 
true,  Hamlet  says  further,  however: 
"In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  as  I 
may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  your  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temper- 
ance that  may  give  it  smoothness." 
That  Mansfield  in  the  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion of  his  strong  scenes  did  speak 
smoothly,  did  make  everj'body  hear,  did 
stir  and  inspire^^evety  mmA  au^  msA,  'xa 
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undeniable.     And     therein    he    showed 
his  genius. 

We  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  even  if  Mansfield's  man- 
nerisms marred  many  of  his  quieter 
scenes  and  even  if  his  limitations  were 
apparent,  still,  because  of  the  power 
evinced  by  him  in  his  big  scenes,  he  was 
a  genius.  And  in  tlie  pure  dynamics  of 
genius  he  was  without  a  peer.  Some  of 
the  plays — "  Beau  Brummel,"  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  "Don  Carlos,'*  and  "Peer 
Gynt,"  for  instance — could  be  criticized 
for  various  faults.  Albeit,  the  thrilling 
scenes  in  those  plays  as  well  as  in  all 
those  above-mentioned,  as  acted  by 
Mansfield,  constitute  some  of  the  greatest 


examples  of  passionate  expression,  of 
nervous,  electrical  power,  in  the  annab 
of  the  stage.  That  certainly  attests  the 
opinion  it  was  the  great  vitalizing  power 
of  Mansfield's  genius  that  made  them 
moments  of  great  inspiration.  In  all 
of  them  no  feebleness  was  apparent. 
No  hollow  insincerity!  No  shallow  affec- 
tation !  No  sluggish  inactivity !  No  easy- 
going indifference!  No  languid  delivery! 
All  he  did,  in  those  massive  scenes,  was 
with  sustained  zeal,  with  transcendant 
force,  with  the  full,  impelling  power  of 
his  towering  genius! 


Harry  Wandmachee. 
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By  George  Allan  England   A.M. 


I. 


NO  SINGLE  fact  impresses  the 
investigator  of  religious  problems 
more  forcibly  than  the  failure  of  the 
modem  Church  as  a  whole  to  maintain 
its  power  in  the  social  fabric  of  to-day. 
In  almost  every  country  of  both  hemi- 
spheres into  which  enlightenment  and 
the  spirit  of  progress  have  penetrated,  a 
situation  exists  regarding  organized  re- 
ligion which  although  differing  locally  as 
to  degree  and  form,  yet  partakes  of  one 
general  character — that  of  a  more  or  less 
marked  drift  awav  from  Church  author- 

w 

ity  and  influence.  Here  we  find  the 
movement  just  beginning;  there  it  has 
assumed  tangible  proportions;  elsewhere 
again  it  has  become  so  marked  that  none 
but  those  who  will  not  can  fail  to  see  it. 
This  movement  in  its  totality  presents 
phenomena  of  singular  interest  to  the 
student,  portending  as  it  does  the  eventual 
grave  modification  if  not  indeed  the 
entire  overthrow  of  a  religious  system 
which  for  nearlv  two  thousand  vears 
has  exercised  incalculable  influence  up- 


on the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  the  phenomena  are  taking  place. 
In  Russia,  erstwhile  conservative  and 
orthodox  Russia,  the  peasants  are  very 
largely  becoming  either  indifferent  to 
the  Greek  Church  or  are  absolutely 
hostile  to  it.  Mr.  WUliam  English  Wal- 
ling's  recent  articles  in  the  New  Yoric 
Independent  make  that  abundantly  clear. 
In  Austria  the  "Fort  von  Rom"  agita- 
tion partakes  of  the  same  character  of 
revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority. 
In  Germany  the  fight  is  on  between 
reaction  and  a  higher  criticism  of  the 
weighty  Teutonic  type;  while  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain— -O,  most'  Christian 
kingdoms! — anti-clerical  riots,  some  of 
great  severity,  have  recently  taken  place.* 
England  is  contributing  her  quota  throu^ 


♦In  one  of  these  last  winter  15,000 
participated  at  Rome.  Thirty  wreaths  wore  kid 
on  the  monument  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Italiia 
philosopher,  burned  at  the  stake,  Februazy  17* 
1600,  by  order  of  the  Inauisition.  Violent  anti- 
clerical speeches  were  delivered.  Similar  mani- 
festations took  place  in  all  the  leading  Italian 
towns.  Recent  anti-clerical  political  victories  are 
significant 
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idacation  Bill  discussion,*  while 
se  has  not  even  yet  quite  regained 
anquilitjr  after  the  throes  of  Separa- 

Of  France  we  are  told  by  no  less 
tlhority  than  the  CcAholic  Quarterly 
w  itsdf  that  in  many  large  towns 
reds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 

better  than  heathen.  Country 
lies  are  becoming  more  and  more 
f\  there  is  one  parish  in  France 
ining  161,000  people  in  which  only 
diapds  and  one  church  can  be 
tained.  The  masculine  inteUect  of 
ation  has  almost  wholly  "escaped  the 
sioe   of  the    Church.f   Even  Aus- 

sends  its  mournful  echo  round 
rorld  in  the  selfsame  key:  '^Much 
laint  is  heard  that  churches  are 
ken  and  that  the  young  do  not  take 
laoes  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 't 
id  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

n  the  situation  of  the  Church  as 
ds  membership,  attendance,  influ- 

condition  of  the  clergy  ?  Are  we 
ome  immune  from  decadence  of 
liied  rdigion,  or  is  the  same  story 
fqwating  itself  within  our  borders? 

Hk  Smoe  roeoaymff  this  masterly  paper  we 
nad  the  Rev.  R.  j.  Campbdl's  new  and 
il^^Km/6D%  folame  entitled  Cknatiamiy  and 
wU  Order  whidi  has  just  been  issued  hj 
rfiwilhin  Companj.  In  the  first  chapter  is 
1  DOi-fiicture  at  the  dedine  of  the  dfiutdi  in 
■a  and  Europe  that  is  in  such  com[Jete 
I  widi  Mr.  England's  presentation  that  we 
a  few  paragraphs: 

•  are  to-dajr  ooofronted  by  the  startling  fact 
■  nncticallqr  every  part  of  Christendom  the 
bwDiiy  minority  of  the  population  is  alienated 
Chmbamly  as  represented  by  the  churches, 
r  own  ooiniti;^  nearly  serenty-five  per  cent 
adill  population  remains  permanently  out  of 
wtt  omaniaed  religion.  .  •  •  On  the  Con- 
ttis  lalmig  away  of  the  people  from  the 
hm  M  more  mariced  than  m  this  country. 
iad  Germans  frequently  express  their  aston- 
g|  OB  oQOiiii^  to  Endand  at  the  fact  that  so 
people  flo  to  diurdi. 

.  Cwipfrn  further  points  out  that  "spiritual 
■**  is  being  diokea  to-dav  by  eodesiastidsm 
iHions  fonSk" — Editor  of  The  Arkna. 

.  Edftorial  in  Lewiston  Evening  Journal, 

la  1006. 

Strong:  A  Review  of  AuetraUa, 

Pfogreee  for  1906,  p.  1.    Bishop 

a  A.  Guidkr  of  the  M.  E.  Church  states 

I  par  eoot.  ol  the  Cubans  do  not  habitually 


In  so  far  as  any  partial  study  can  hope 
to  do — a  study  which  must  for  reasons  of 
space  aroid  explanatory  causes  and  con- 
fine itself  to  plain  statements  of  fact — 
this  paper  aims  to  answer  these  questions 
in  some  detail.  The  conclusions  may 
be  safely  left  to  another  pen  than  mine. 

n. 

First  as  to  church  membership  in  the 
United  States.  And  here  we  never  shall 
do  better  than  to  take  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's 
admirable  little  hand-book.  Social  PrO' 
gresst  from  our  shdf ,  open  it  at  page 
250  and  read  on  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  rather  elaborate  tables  may  confuse 
U0  a  little  by  their  very  completeness; 
but  once  we  have  studied  them  a  trifle 
we  shall  b^in  to  see  our  way  to  certain 
definite  comprehensions  of  the  problem. 
It  will  be  made  clear  that  in  every  denom- 
ination in  the  United  States,  out  of  the 
seven  whose  year-books  afford  the  neces- 
sary data,  the  average  church  made 
smaller  numerical  gains  in  1905  than  in 
1895.  As  regards  benevolences,  in  only 
one  chupch--^e  United  Presbyterian — 
have  these  kept  pace  with  the  general 
increase  of  wealth.  The  rate  of  increase, 
too,  in  church  membership  is  steadily 
diminishing. 

''If  the  gain  of  the  churches  on  the 
population  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  is  represented  by  80,''  says  Dr. 
Strong,  ''during  the  last  half  it  b  repre- 
sented by  20,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  it  is  represented  by  4,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  it  is  represented  by  l."§ 

Alone  among  the  churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  reports  a  really  progressive 
growth;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful,  says  our 
"guide,  philosopher  and  friend,"  whether 
this  church  is  gaining  ground  or  even 
holding  its  own  except  by  immigration. 
The  transference  of  Catholics  from 
Europe  to  America  is  not,  of  course,  an 
absolute  gain  but  merely  an  apparent 
one.  In  this  connection  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  late  Special  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Census  Ofllce,  says : 

ISodagl  IVwwt,  1909,  i^  Ua. 
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**The  figures  standing  for  Catholic 
communicants  are  not  the  result  of  an 
actual  count,  as  in  most  Protestant 
denominations.  They  are  obtained  in 
this  way — ^fiist,  there  is  an  estimate  of 
'population'  based  on  .  .  .  the  vital  sta- 
tistics, that  is,  the  returns  ...  for  infant 
baptisms  and  deaths.  These  estimates 
are  not  made  annually,  at  least  in  many 
cases.  Catholic  ' population'  includes  all 
baptised  persons.  .  .  . 

''The  number  of  communicants  is 
estimated  at  85  per  cent,  of  the  '  popula- 
tion.' It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
this  method  .  .  .  b  not  in  accordance 
with  statistical  science.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  Catholic  population  b  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  indicated,  the  problem  of 
providing  the  people  with  priests  and 
churches  would  seem  to  be  a  pressing 
one;  and  yet  the  actual  increase  in 
priests  in  1905  was  only  99,  and  in  houses 
of  worship  but  226,  or  scarcely  two  per 
cent." 

Again,  Ernest  Untermaim  in  hb  ReUg^ 
ion  and  Politics^  p.  6,  b  authority  for  the 
statement  that: 

**  There  were  10,976,757  bon  fide 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  in  1902. 
In  1890  there  were  8,301,367.  Tlib  b 
an  increase  of  2,675,390  in  twelve  years. 
But  thb  increase  b  neither  due  to  new 
converts  nor  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation by  birth.  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
immigration  during  those  twelve  years 
amounted  to  2,705,134. 

"  In  other  words,  despite  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  general  population  during 
those  twelve  years,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  not  increased  by  births ;  and  although 
over  two  million  new  members  immi- 
grated, there  was  still  a  net  loss  of  29,794 
members. 

"That  means  either  that  more  Cath- 
olics died  than  were  bom  or  immigrated, 
or  that  so  many  thousands  left  the 
Church.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
the  clergy  themselves,  the  latter  reason 
b  mainly  to  blame  for  thb  decrease.  .  .  ." 

Church  membership  of  all  denomina- 


tions as  compiled  by  Dr.  Carroll  (quoted 
above)  for  the  Cknstian  Advocate,  shows 
for  1905  a  total  of  only  81,148,445  out  of  a 
population  of  some  83,609,000,*  or  less 
than  three  church  members  for  eveiy 
eight  persons.  And  again,  the  average 
annual  increase  between  1901  and  1904  of 
all  sects  was  2,185  minbtas,  2,769 
churches  and  817,170  communicants; 
while  for  1905  the  corresponding  numbers 
were  but  1,815,  1,636  and  519,155. 

Even  more  significant  b  the  diminution 
in  the  annual  percentage  of  increiiise  of 
total  church  membership.  Thb  increase 
in  1901  was  3.41  per  cent ;  in  1905  it  had 
sunk  to  1.69  per  cent. — the  "lowest  rate 
on  record."  Inasmuch  as  the  estimated 
annual  increase  of  our  population  b  2*18 
per  cent,  the  church  membership  instead 
of  (as  formerly)  creeping  up  in  compari- 
son with  the  population,  b  now  bJling 
behind. 

"The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the 
study  of  the  denominational  year-books,'' 
says  Dr.  Strong  (p.  255),  "  b  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  barren  churches; 
that  b,  those  which  do  not  report  a 
single  addition  on  confession  of  faith. 
Tlie  number  of  barren  Congregational 
churches  last  year  was  2,390,  against  2,906 
the  year  before,  and  1,632  in  1895.  The 
number  of  barren  Presbyterian  chuidies 
was  2,270,  against  2,024  the  previous 
year  and  1,699  in  1895.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  Methodbt-Episcopal  'charges'  whidi 
reported  no  admissions  on  ccmfessicm  of 
faith  last  year  was  2,276,  against  2,046  the 
year  before  and  1,134  ten  years  earlier. 
Both  the  absolute  number  and  the  per- 
centage of  barren  churches  b  increasing^ 
having  risen  in  the  Congr^;ational  denom- 
ination from  30.5  per  cent,  in  1895  to  41.0 
per  cent,  in  1905.  .  .  .  Thb  increase  in 
barren  churches  in  recent  years  and  the 
decided  falling  off  in  communicants  b  the 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  widespread 
effort  to  revive  the  old  evangdical 
methods." 

^Estimated  for  1905  by  the  U.  S.  CoiDptniUer  cf 
the  Currency. 
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Possibly  this  brief  tabk,  compiled  from  attendance  throughout  the  country.    Few 

Dr.   Strcnig's   conclusions    showing   the  rural  dwdlers  but  can  recall  the  days  when 

increase  for  1905  of  the  various  denomina-  the  little  white  meeting-house  on  the  hill 

tioii8»  may  be  of  value  here:  was  crowded  twice  on  every  Sabbath. 

Btjrtwt 1.48  per  cent  Now  a  scanty  dozen  or  a  score  of  worship- 

Conpop^oosl 1.97     '*  ers  come  together,  and  these  mainly  of 

An  lufSSSS^' 1*61     "  the  feminine  or  infantile  persuasion.    The 

Al  ftdbytcrin.  .!.......*. .. . .  ,IM     **  i^en  prefer  to  go  down  and  see  the  train 

i^^l^^fr  SKf"**^ *^     "  come  in,  sit  around  the  depot  platform  or 

AvmgeiiicRMe;di^'aW....l^^^     "  *®  ^tore,  and  read  the  colored  supple- 

Avmge  decreue,  all  bodiei. 1.80  ments. 

It  wQl  be  remembered  that  the  total  ,  ^°*«  ^^^  *^*i*^  infomatioD 

population  increase  was  8.18  per  cent.  ^'^  '»°«  ''^'^  **°,."~!u*^*^**l?\*"t 

xSediurches  to-day  in  Ameri^  there-  T  T^k  T^  5*  T°^*^ 

fee.  are  not  holding  their  own.  situation  by  the  Hampd«i  County  ^. 

One  curious  andioteworthy  fact  is  this :  «^»f*^)  Conference  of  Congrq^abonal 

that  those  denominations  which  lay  espe.  (^«*«  «n 'ts  last  year  s  report.*    A  few 

dal  stress  on  "revivals"  and  "heU-fire"  «*act8wiU  suffice: 

methods  fare  no  better  than  those  which  .    At  the  annual  Conference  .  .  .  pes- 

donoL    One  exceflent  clergyman  at  their  sinmm  was  the  keynote. 

dosing  session  of  the  "  Institute  of  Evan-  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  4e  com- 

geUsnT"  in  PhiUidelphia   very  recentiy  ^umty  to  get  along  without  the  Church  m 

made  an  impassioned  plea  for  brimstone,  « 4Cu                 u    •        i       1^1. 

winding  up^ith:    "The  preaching  of  .^    T^If "r°%  a"*?^  ^°^    i^* t^"" 

taHd^is  Lde  up  too  mu^  of  ethics!  '*"/  '^f^  °'  ***  ^""^  ^"^^"^  *^ 

You  arc  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  *  «,^r''^  *             l      j«       1     • 

with  other  ttJ^  than  eternal  retrib\Ition.  ,    J!?*  ^''T'f  '^«'i°«  ^"«'"««   ^ 

FtaMh  the  Horrors  of  HeU  vrith  aU  the  ^^^^  """t  *«  •""«"«•  **"*  f  ^^7  '"^ 

mthMmamn  of  your  ,aul/ .  .    »  ?"°»*^,  °^  **  ™?™f  P^P'l'^T  "l^ 

Who  knoW.  but  the  lesson  of  statistics  *^^^^^  deposition  toward  tibe  church. 

mighteiertasalutaryeffectupontheweU-  «S?*'?r"i.T    i.if!?         !f?ir" 

inSnt  nd  of  such^exponento  of  divine  ,  ^«  ^"i^  ^  ^^  •*"  °'^'  »>»»  ^ 

meter  f  not  progressed. 

^manner  of  summing  up  the  general  ^^''"^   indifference   to   missiomuy 

km  of  interest  in  the  church,  as  shown  by  ^^^j^"*^-                                  _x    #  xi. 

membeiship.  Dr.  Strong  conchides :  A  general  fadure  on  the  part  of  the 

-Pteml800tol85olere  was  a  flowing  "»*^  to  take  part  m  the  prayer- 

tide    of    individualistic    reUgion    which  ^^5P^'«      ,         1.1.11.            ^u 

n»pt  over  an  increasing  profl?rtion  of  the  ^  p^ur  Sunday-sdb^l  is  loofa^  up.  the 

popoktion;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  \Trii'  ^-  ^'  "^  '~'°?8  ^^T"-      .      ., 

^^taiy  on,  the  tide  ran  more  slowly,  and  ^  ^here   are    no   dissensions    in    the 

by  19W  it  was  practicaUy  stationarj.  ^''^'  ^^  *^/"«  "«  f  J^'K*  °!!?*^'L'*I 

"We  must  not.  therefore,  be  suirised  '*™^  T^*>  ^^  "*»»  discovered  what 

to  learn  that  the  tide  has  now  turned,  and  H^"^*^  "?^?''          ^           t.     .x. 

the  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  that  it  ,    The  only  stnkmg  ev^t  was  when  the 

h«i  al>«uly  begun  tTebb."  »*«??'?  ^'^  '^Tf^y  \^^\  ,,y,      , 

•^     ^*  As  for  the  city  churches — what  of  them  ? 

ni.  The  majority  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate 

Still  more  marked  than  the  decline  in  a  distinct  fsdling-off  in  attendance.    The 

membership  is  the  falling  off  in  church  *Spriiigfieid,  MawachwaeHs,  S^ptambec  «iU\%^. 
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Boston  Journal  made  an  investigation  not 
long  ago  of  the  situation  in  the  Hub,  with 
the  result  that  although  certain  of  the 
churches  were  reported  as  well  filled,  not- 
ably the  Catholic  ones,  in  others  thou- 
sands of  vacant  seats  were  found.  The 
New  York  churches  are  in  many  cases 
strikingly  anemic. 

"Every  one/' says  the  Rev. Madison  C. 
Peteis,  "  who  knows  the  emptiness  of  the 
pews  in  nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  New  York,  knows  also  that  so  far  as 
Protestants  are  concerned,  New  Yorkers 
have  ceased  to  be  a  church-going  people. 

'*  The  failure  of  the  Church  to  reach  the 
people  b  not  only  a  numerical  failure — 
for  numbers  do  n't  always  represent  power 
and  influence — but  it  is  a  failure  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  By  far  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  city  never 
enter  a  Protestant  church  except  possibly 
to  attend  a  funeral  or  witness  a  wed- 
ding."* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  by  the  way,  is  in 
a  position  to  know,  for  he  has  given  this 
question  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  has 
invented  a  number  of  antidotes  for  non- 
church-going  Among  these  is  the  illus- 
trated Bible-talk,  with  moving  pictures 
and  soft  cushions,  which  the  New  York 
American  of  March  5,  1906,  headlines  as 
"  Bait '  •  to  draw  people  to  church !  "  Bible 
Texts  Sugar-Coated!'*  continues  the 
American,  in  jocular  vein.  O,  ye  shades 
of  Calvin ! 

Similar  schemes  have  been  worked  all 
over  the  country  to  entice  the  unwary. 
From  Des  Moines  I  have  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  John  Comin  who  supplements  hb 
sermons  with  stereopticon  views;  while 
the  Rev.  L.  W.  Nine  of  the  same  place 
gives  musicales  every  Sunday  night, 
instead  of  sermons.  And  a  confrhre  of 
these  truly  progressive  men,  the  Rev.  O. 
W.  Fifer,  "has  given  hb  word  of  honor  to 
the  members  of  hb  church  that  he  won't 
talk  more  than  twenty  minutes  on  Sunday 
nights  .  .  .  and  that  the  whole  service 
won't  last  longer  than  forty-five  min- 
utes, "f 

*FbMbde^duM  Pru9^  December  80,  1006. 
fBoBtoB  Am^noan^  Augoit  15,  liN)5. 


Returning  to  our  mutton,  wfaidi  for  the 
time  being  b  the  actual  numerical  dedine 
of  urban  church-going,  the  most  strikiiig 
confirmation  of  generally-held  opinions  b 
given  by  the  Church  News  Association  of 
New  York.  Thb  body  took  a  coisus  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  1902,  at  all  the 
churches  in  the  upper  section  of  Manhat- 
tan Island.  The  result  indicated  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation b  to  be  found  in  the  chuidies. 
The  New  York  Sun  in  dbcussing  this  con- 
clusion remarks  that  the  church-going  in 
London,  as  tabulated  by  the  IxKidoo 
Daily  News,  shows  about  the  same  per- 
centage.   The  Sun  goes  on  to  say: 

"  In  the  uptown  district  of  Manhattan 
.  .  •  women  were  in  a  great  majority 

among    the    attendants In    the 

Roman  Catholic  churches  they  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole;  in  the  Protestant,  56.6 
per  cent  Women  and  children  togethtt 
made  up  78.4  per  cent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  attendance  and  67  of  the  Prot- 
estant. The  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
churches  on  that  fine  November  Sunday 
was  only  29,288,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  out  of  a  total  population  of  tbe 
dbtrict  estimated  at  488,065.  In  the 
Catholic  churches  the  percentage  of  meo 
was  about  26.5  per  cent;  in  the 
Protestant,  about  82.9  per  cent. 

""At  all  times  the  pillar  of  the  Churdi 
has  been  the  faith  of  the  women,  but  prob- 
ably never  before  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
now. 

*'  The  fact  that  of  the  total  attendance 
62  per  cent.  .  .  .  were  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  (churdi- 
goers)  b  much  the  greater.  .  .  . 

^  It  b  suggestive  that  in  the  two  Chris- 
tian Science  churches  of  the  region,  the 
attendance  .  .  .  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  17  Epo- 
copal  churches,  and  was  only  a  third  less 
than  the  aggregate  in  the  12 
churches,  though  the  actual 
Science  membership  b  only  about  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  Epbcopal  and  one- 
third  that  of  the  Baptbt  •  •  • 

**  The  statistics  as  a  whole  are  a  repeated 
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danoDstiation  of  the  fact  that  in  New 
York,  as  in  homdon^  more  than  three- 
foQTths  of  the  populaticHi  are  neglectful  of 
public  idigioiis  worship."* 

Less  judicial  and  restrained  is  the  tone 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury* 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Churches. 
Dr.  Atterbury,  who  recently  headed  a 
learned  commission  to  lay  the  problem  of 
noD-diurch-going  before  President  Roose- 
Tdt  for  his  remedial  touch,  gives  vent  to 
his  o[nnion  in  words  which  surely  would 
never  be  permitted  from  a  critic  outside 
the  pale.    Says  he: 

'"This  dty  (New  York)  is  becoming  a 
nest  of  infidels.  It  is  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  a  terrible  religious  disruption. 
Unless  the  Christian  people  of  the  nation 
rise  to  its  rescue,  the  metropolis  b 
doomedl  •  •  • 

'"The  situati(»Q  now  is  terrible. 
Churches  are  decreasing  in  number  and 
power  as  the  population  of  the  great  city 
glows.  Conmiofcialism  has  crowded  out 
Quristianity.  .  .  ." 

Not  only  Christianity,  he  might  have 
added,  but  other  faiths  as  well — ^the  relig- 
ioiis  idea  as  a  whole.  Current  opinion 
has  it  diat  the  Jews  hold  with  singular  ten- 
acity to  their  faith  under  all  circum- 
stances; but  current  opinion  here  is  mis- 
taken. Scientific  thouj^t  and  the  stress 
of  industrial  exploitation  have  under- 
mined even  the  Hebraic  conservatism, 
nnlfl  now  an  astonbhing  number  of  Jews 
lardy  if  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  syna- 
gogue. According  to  figures  given  by  the 
New  York  Times,  for  April  21,  1907,  es 
per  cent,  of  Jewish  families  do  not  attend 
woEship,  as  against  28  per  cent  of  Prot- 
estant, and  5.7  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Cadudic  families. 

Hie  Times  emphasizes  two  other  points 
of  importance  in  thb  same  issue:  first, 
tfiat  daring  the  past  50  years  the  number 
of  diordies  as  compared  with  the  growth 
of  population  has  suflFered  a  great  decline; 
and,  second,  that  the  property-holdings  of 

•litaranr  Di(fui,  December  5,  1908.    PKsent 
wditiwa  sie  very  prabsUv  worse  than  thcj  wc 
ive  yens  sigtK  imsk  tibve  figures  were  compiled. 


religious  bodies  as  a  whole  have  vastly 
increased.  In  1850  there  was  one  Prot- 
estant church  for  about  every  1,000  of 
population,  while  to-day  in  many  urban 
dbtricis  the  average  b  not  over  one  per 
10,000,  with  an  average  of  one  per  6,500. 
As  population  grows  and  secular  educa- 
tion increases,  religious  interest  wanes. 

The  monetary  and  property-interests  of 
the  Church,  as  though  to  offset  decreasing 
spiritual  grasp,  show  a  strong  upward 
tendency.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  never  have  relig- 
ious bodies  in  America  been  so  rich  as 
to-day.  The  article  quoted  above  con- 
tains thb  direct  statement  of  financial  con- 
ditions : 

**  The  Church  b  plethoric  with  material 
wealth.  In  New  York  City  alone  the 
churches  own  at  least  $204,000,000,  which 
b  exempt  from  taxation.  .  .  .  But  now 
that  the  Church  b  gorged  with  property, 
it  finds  it  no  longer  has  a  hold,  either  spir- 
itual or  material,  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  r^ect  its  call  and  its 
forms;  they  give  littie  attention  to  its 
teachings.  .  .  .  Not  all  the  individual 
churches  are  rich.  On  the  contrary  .  •  • 
many  churches  have  a  precarious  time  of 
it.  But  thb  abo  arises  from  the  fact  that 
their  congregations  have  dwindled. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Church  b  now 
vastiy  richer  in  property  than  it  ever  was. 
NeverVere  there  such  splendid  edifices  of 
worship;  the  accompaniments,  equip- 
ment, style  and  clerical  salaries" — of  the 
larger  churches,  be  it  understood — ^**are 
more  sumptuous  and  conmianding  than 
ever  before.  .  .  .  While,  however,  the 
Church's  material  interests  have  bounded 
forward  in  increase  of  its  real-estate 
values,  in  costiiness  of  structures  and  in 
extent  of  endowments,  its  claim  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  masses  has  corre- 
spondingly declined. 

"  The  littie  brick  church  of  a  century  or 
fifty  years  ago  was  better  filled  propor- 
tionately and  exercbed  far  greater  influ- 
ence than  many  of  our  present  capacious 
and  impressive  temples  of  worship.'' 

The  underiying  social  ca\i&^  fjl  ^^s^^ 
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great  general  tendencies  in  the  modem 
church — the  loss  of  church  membership 
and  attendance,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  atrophy  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  leadership — ^must  all  possess 
keen  interest  to  the  student  of  present-day 
conditions ;  but  any  attempt  to  set  forth 
these  causes  would  lead  us  into  a  discus- 
sion far  beyond  the  permissible  limits  of  a  * 
single  article.  These  causes,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  analyzed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  I  shall  hope  to  treat  at 
some  length  in  a  subsequent  article.  For 
the  time  being  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  tlie  groundwork  of  the  subject,  the 
skeleton  of  facts  upon  which  our  later  the- 
orizings  may  be  constructed.  And  as  the 
last  great  category  of  such  facts,  now  that 
we  have  finished  with  the  laity,  we  should 
consider  the  relation  of  the  clergy  itself  in 
r^ard  to  the  church-problem.  What 
kind  of  leadership  is  the  Church  enjoying; 
what  sort  of  minbterial  timber  is  now 
being  hewn  out  to  replace  that  which  must 
go  the  way  of  all  timber  whether  sound  or 
flawed? 


IV. 


To  begin  with,  the  Church  is  hard  put 
to  get  timber  of  any  reputable  sort,  not 
only  here  but  also  abroad.  The  German 
situation  is  well  known,  where  (save  in  the 
Catholic  Church)  there  has  be^i  observed 
a  most  marked  falling  off  in  theological 
students.  In  England  the  clergy  are  in  no 
such  ideal  position  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  profession  would  seem  especially 
attractive.  It  might  deter  the  ambitious 
candidate  to  reflect  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  over  one  hundred  English  clergy- 
men (among  them  several  Doctors  of 
Divinity)  have  been  admitted  to  alms- 
houses as  paupers ;  that  of  all  the  Episco- 
pal ministers  in  the  country,  6,000  receive 
less  than  £5  a  week  and  the  great  major- 
ity much  less.* 

At  home  we  flnd  abundant  evidence 
that  the  profession  is  waning.    The  theo- 

^Asaociated  Sunday  Magazmn^  NoTember  4, 
1006. 


logical  seminaries  very  generally  report 
a  falling  off  in  candidates — witness 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Andover.  Th^ 
latter  place,  **  which  has  already 
graduated  more  than  3,000  ministers, 
now  has  all  told  less  than  a  score  of 
students.  It  is  wdl  equipped,  it  has 
money,  it  has  professors,  it  has  prestige,  it 
has  everything  except  life.  Smitten  witfi 
decay,  its  death  b  only  a  question  of 

time."t 
So  marked  b  thb  tendency  that  it  has 

evoked  more  than  one  Jeremiah  from 

clerical  and  other  sources.     Under  the 

caption  **  Churches  Can  't  Get  Mimsters,'' 

the  Philadelphia  Preds^  for  January  5, 

1907,  says : 

*' Sincere  alarm  b  being  expressed  by 
religious  teachers  all  over  die  country  and 
in  Europe  at  the  falling  off  in  the  numb^s 
of  candidates  for  the  minbtry. 

*' Theological  seminaries  of  practically 
all  bodies  are  graduating  smaller  dasses 
than  formerly,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
entering  the  seminaries  give  no  hope  for 
any  substantial  increase  in  graduates  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

''So  marked  b  thb  decline  that  grave 
fears  are  held  as  to  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing churches  supplied  with  minbtCTi, 
Many  men  who  in  former  times  would 
have  entered  the  theological  seminaries 
are  now  fltting  themselves  for  settlement- 
workers  and  for  other  social  work  of 
various  kinds. 

"It  b  pointed  out  that  even  now  the 
supply  does  not  equal  the  demands  of  the 
churches  The  latest  available  statbtics 
of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
gave  the  total  number  of  churches,  all 
bodies,  at  199,972,  and  the  total  number 
of  minbters  at  152,575.  In  other  words^ 
there  are  scarcdy  more  than  three  minb- 
ters for  every  four  churches.  .  .  .  Unless 
conditions  change,  the  plan  of  'supplying* 
may  have  to  be  extended,  and  may  even 
reach  city  churches.  .  .  . 

"Since  1900  the  minbterial  supply  in 
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The  Ebb  of 

tibe  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  declined  8  per  cent., 
and  in  the  C3iurch  of  England  13  per  cent. 
Tliese  percentages  of  decline  are  said  not 
to  be  so  laige  as  they  were  in  the  five  yeais 
preceding  1900»  and  there  is  little  justifi- 
cation of  some  alarmists  that  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  of  75  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  minbtiy, 
notwitibstanding  the  foct  that  some  author- 
ities hold  that  the  number  of  candidates 
(for  the  ministry)  is  now  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  a  decade  ago." 

Tlie  Pre99  adds :  **  This  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  ministers  and 
the  number  of  churches  is  seen  in  rery 
neariy  all  of  the  larger  denominations. 
Baptists,  for  instance,  have  52,919 
duiidies  and  only  87,061  ministers. 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  11,088  churches 
and  6,475  ministers;  Lutherans,  18,878 
chirdhes  and  7,585  ministers;  Presby- 
terians, all  bodies,  have  15,702  churches 
and  12,650  ministers;  Epbcopalians, 
with  7,146  churches,  have  but  5,109 
deigymen.  The  Reformed  Churches 
have,  1,970  ministers  to  2,586  churches. 
United  Brethren  have  4,407  churches  and 
bat  2,185  ministers.  There  are  but  few 
exceptions  anumg  American  religious 
bodies  to  diis  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  churdies  and  ministers.  A 
notaUe  one,  however,  is  the  Catholic 
Oiuich,  vrfiich  has  11,687  churches  and 
14,104  clergymen." 

Bj  way  of  direct  corroborative  evidence, 
die  recent  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  (held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio),  possesses  considerable  interest.  In 
tfiis    report     the     f(dlowing    statements 


''Hie  Board  has  been  made  aware  that 
its  solicntade  over  the  present  period  of 
dedine  in  the  number  and  quality  of  can- 
didates presenting  themselves  for  the  Gos- 
pd  ministiy  is  Shared  by  the  boards  of 
education  of  other  denominations.  Word 
has  come  from  the  Episcopal,  Methodist 
and  Latheran  bodies  that  the  falling  off, 
so  noticeaUe  a  few  years  ago,  is  begin- 
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ning  to  have  its  direct  effect  on  the 
Church. 

*^  Dissatisfaction  is  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters over  the  inability  of  the  churches  to 
secure  the  hi^est  type  of  consecrated 
manhood  for  the  ministry.  Pulpit  vacan- 
cies for  distressingly  long  periods  are  more 
and  more  noticeable,  and  complaints  are 
heard  from  committees  on  pulpit  supply 
as  to  their  inability  to  fill  satisfactorily  the 
places  of  those  who  are  dropping  from  the 
ranks  of  the  minbtry. 

''It  b  with  grave  concern  that  the 
Church  at  large  should  know  of  the  facts 
that  in  thirty  evangelical  theological  sem- 
inaries in  our  country,  the  Churdli  b  about 
400  men  short  of  the  number  studying  ten 
years  ago,  despite  the  country's  increase 
of  8,000,000  in  population.  There  are 
one-third  less  men  studying  for  the  min- 
btry of  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  ten 
years  ago  .  .  .  (when)  there  was  one 
candidate  for  every  640  church  memb^s, 
while  to-day  there  b  one  candidate  for 
every  1,240  members. 

''  Is  it  not  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
Church  to  engage  in  importunate  prayer 
in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  the  Church,  that 
more  of  them  may  be  led  ...  to  conse- 
crate their  talent  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
btry?" 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  received 
reports  from  ten  Methodbt  conferences 
in  Dlinob  and  neighboring  states  at  which 
the  subject  of  pulpit  supply  was  dbcussed 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  unless 
quick  action  were  taken  there  would  be  a 
dearth  of  preachers.  What  may  be 
r^arded  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
present  tendency  comes  from  the  Des 
Moines  Chnference,  held  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  it  was  reported  that 
87  of  the  217  pulpits  were  vacant  because 
of  the  insufficient  salary,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  there  were  ten  more  preachers 
than  pulpits  in  the  conference. 

Along  with  the  numerical  decline  of 
candidates  comes  a  decadence  of  intdlec- 
tual  quality.  The  Church  no  longer  b 
attracting  to  herself  the  minds  of  largest 
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caliber  and  finest  quality,  as  fonnerly. 
The  preaching-days  of  Beecher,  Talmage» 
Phillips  Brooks  and  other  great  pulpiteers 
are  no  longer  with  us.  Of  our  modem 
and  lesser  lights,  which  one  is  a  household 
word  ?  Where  now  are  the  full-page  ser- 
mons which  our  Monday  newspapers 
used  to  spread  before  us  almost  if  not 
quite  in  their  entirety  ?  How  many  of  us 
feel  that  we  have  suffered  loss  in  happen- 
ing to  skip  the  meager  reports  of  church 
doings  now  supplied  by  the  press  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  llie  utterances  of  the  clergy 
as  a  whole  have  become  singularly  impo- 
tent to  lead  current  thought  in  either  relig- 
ious or  social  matters  ? 


V. 


The  concluding  word  need  not  be  long. 
All  indications  whether  in  the  field  of 
church-membership,  attendance,  pulpit- 
supply  or  public  influence  point  with 
entire  unanimity  toward  a  present  and  a 
steadily-accelerating  decadence  of  church 
institutions  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  situation  here  at  home  is  becoming 
acute — so  acute,  in  fact,  that  with  no  very 
good  claim  can  we  describe  the  United 
States  as  technically  a  Christian  nation  at 
all.  Only  three-eighths  of  us  are  church- 
members,  and  of  that  fraction  very  many 
are  only  nominally  so,  with  neither  faith 
nor  interest  in  the  church.  *'  I  should  not 
say  that  our  nation  b  in  any  sense  a  Chris- 
tian nation,''  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Silverman.  **  The  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  Christians.  The 
xnajority  belong  to  the  various  other  relig- 
ions, or  are  members  of  no  religion  at  all. 
There  are  over  40,000,000  people  in  thb 


country  who  are  not  Christiaiis;  and  by 
what  rig^t  can  we  call  the  nation  Chris- 
tian?" 

The  answer  most  commonly  made,  of 
course,  is  that  our  whole  ethical  life  and 
thought,  irrespective  of  creed,  is  so  deeply 
tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  ihe  Nazaraie 
that  we  may  be  excellent  Christians  in  the 
broad  use  of  the  word,  jret  have  no  churdi 
affiliations.  This  point  is  not  here  under 
discussion,  nor  are  the  various  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  universal  abandon- 
ment in  so  striking  a  manner  of  an  interest 
in  formal  and  orthodox  faith — an  aban- 
donment shown  even  in  the  failing  of 
''  Free  Thought"  to  hold  the  public  inter- 
est The  ex-editor  of  a  now  defunct  Free 
Thought  magazine,  which  languished  for 
some  years  before  its  death,  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  dogmatic  rdigion  was  no 
longer  even  a  live  enough  issue  to  support 
an  effective  opposition — that  peofde  were 
simply  not  interested  to  attack  or  defend 
it  as  formerly.  I  believe  that  is  quite 
symptomatic  of  the  situation,  a  situi^oo 
diaracterized  by  so  keen  an  observer  as 
Rabbi  Fleischer  as  one  where  '^  honest, 
unadulterated  and  unrationalised  aeoqil- 
ance  of  the  existing  formulations  of  Umt 
grows  less  and  less."  The  causes  of  all 
this,  I  repeat,  caimot  be  discussed  here. 
They  must  be  considered  later,  if  justice 
is  to  be  done  them.  For  the  present  it 
seems  quite  within  the  facts  to  say  tbat 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Christiaa 
Science  faith,  the  Church  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  marked  decadence,  and 
that  dogmatic  religion  in  these  latter 
times  of  ours  has  *' fallen  on  evQ  days.** 
George  Allan  Enqland. 

BryanVs  Pond^  Me. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  "THE  TEMPEST." 


Bt  George  Hebbert  Clarke. 


•  All  7HY,  IT  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
y  V  Tempest  at  all,"  lately  re- 
marked a  friend  who  had  adventured 
thiOQgh  the  play  for  the  first  time. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

"After  long  storms  and  tempests  oyerblowne 
Tbe  son  at  length  bis  jojous  face  doth  deare," 

sang  one  of  Shakespeare's  gentlest 
friends,  Edmund  Spenser,  poet  of  Faery. 
And  the  master  of  the  English  drama 
has  shown  us  in  his  greatest  romantic 
oomedy  how  true  is  this  of  human  life 
mud  of  mmJraman  Nature.  Indeed,  the 
oneness  of  humanity  and  Nature  and 
Deity,  tfieir  accordant  and  unified  sym- 
boliun,  Js  eveiywhere  suggested  in  ^The 
Tempest,"  alike  in  its  moments,  its 
mofcment,  and  its  motive.  Into  its 
higgler,  serener  air  are  to  be  found  con- 
voging  all  the  old,  familiar  currents  of 
life  and  thouf^t, — ^the  light-hearted  joys 
of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
and  ''Twelfdi  Night,"  the  courage  and 
Best  of  tfie  historical  plays,  and  the 
doody  ^ooms  of  ''Lear"  and  ** Hamlet," 
and  dD  of  these  are  here  made  tributary 
to  one  end, — the  justifying  of  the  idea 
of  a  God  of  goodness.  Not  that  the 
eailier  plays  are  less  than  this — indeed, 
in  some  instances  they  are  much  stronger 
both  structurally  and  dramatically — but 
Shakespeare  seems  here  to  be  but  little 
concemed  with  his  responsibilities  as 
playwri^t  (he  foUows  the  classical  uni- 
ties, it  would  appear,  chiefly  for  the 
take  of  avoiding  mechanical  preoccupa- 
tions as  far  as  possible),  and  much  con- 
cerned with  the  final  rounding  of  his 
phflosojdiy  of  life.  If  ''Hamlet"  says 
No  where  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Draun"  says  Yes,  "The  Tempest," 
for  its  part,  utters  Yes  once  again,  but 
it  is  not  the  old  Yes  of  care-free  youth. 


The  Shakespeare  of  "The  Tempest" 
seems  to  remind  the  Shakespeare  of 
"Hamlet"  and  "Lear"  that  there  b  a 
wistful  breath  of  would-be  utterance 
in  the  great  tragedies  that  must  now  be 
given  its  opportunity,  a  silver  lining  that 
must  yet  become  the  means  and  minister 
of  a  spreading  glory.  And  "The  Tem- 
pest" is  the  opportunity  and  the  glory. 

We  enter  ^e  r^on  of  enchantment 
in  the  first  act  through  the  gateway  of 
reality,  and  in  the  last  act  we  are  to 
r^ain  reality  through  enchantment's 
aid.  Life  is  one,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
say,  whether  known  or  unknown,  but 
its  meanings  will  never  be  sounded  by 
those  of  scoffing  and  unbelieving  spirit. 
The  mystery  and  the  holiness  of  life,  its 
vision  and  its  reminiscence,  are  purdy 
symbolic. 

"...  like  the  basdess  fabric  of  this  visioii. 
The  doud-ei^^'d  towers,  the  gomoua  pakoes. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  fflooe  itself. 
Yea,  all  whidi  it  inherit,  shall  aiaaolve, 
Andt,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  radc  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleq>." 

As  Prospero  typifies  Providence, — a 
progressive,  dynamic  Providence,  who, 
in  the  climax  of  his  force-power,  rises 
into  a  higher  love-power  through  a 
wonderful  expression  of  self-renuncia- 
tion; so  Arid  typifies  the  li^t  and 
aspirant  in  Nature  and  humanhood; 
and  Caliban  their  baser  and  darker 
instincts.  Service  is  sacred  to  the  best 
in  Ariel,  but  so  is  opportunity;  service 
is  repugnant  to  Caliban,  because  he  has 
not  yet  understood  that  opportunity 
comes  through  service,  that  there  is  no 
freedom  save  moral  freedom,  and  that 
moral  freedom  has  to  be  earned  and 
struggled  for.  Caliban's  drunkenly  tri- 
umphant   song    of    xeV^^OTi    ^^\i\x«A\& 
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thus  strangely  with  Ariel's  lyric  lilt  of 
hope: 


(« 


Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Memly,  memly,  shiul  I  live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 


Upon  these  questions,  and  those  of 
the  remoter  meanings  of  evil  and  the 
redemptive  joys  of  love  and  loyal  friend- 
ship 9iakespeare  touches  slightly  indeed, 
but  very  surely  and  sympathetically. 
His  finale  is  one  of  universal  restoration. 
Prospero  recovers  his  dukedom;  Alonzo 


his  son;  Ferdinand  his  father;  Miranda 
the  real  worid;  Gonssalo  his  friend; 
Ariel  his  freedom;  Caliban  his  isle; 
the  Boatswain  and  Captain  their  ship; 
and  Sebastian  and  Antonio,  presumably, 
their  better  sdves.  Ebite  turns  out  to 
be  but  a  mask  of  love's,  evil  but  a  way 
to  good,  failure  and  misfortune  a  means 
of  progress.  The  spiritual  insight  of 
the  great  master  is  nowhere  more  mov- 
ing and  inspiring  than  in  this  moment. 
God  is,  comes  Shakespeare's  quiet  word, 
and  life  is ;  and  God  is  for  life,  and  life 
for  God. 

Gboboe  Hbbbebt  Clabkb. 
Macon^  Oa, 


THE  PEOPLING  OF  CANADA. 


Br  Frank  Vrooican. 


AT  THE  close  of  the  Civil  War 
Northwestern  Canada  was  as 
much  of  a  wilderness  as  was  the  American 
Great  West  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  Indeed,  it  was  more  so,  for 
had  not  St.  Louis  been  for  a  long  time  the 
seat  of  the  new  civilization,  and  had  not 
Daniel  Boone  gone  three  hundred  miles 
west  of  there  because  the  state  he  founded 
was  over-populated  at  ten  to  a  square 
mile  ?  In  the  middle  sixties  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  was  still  no  part  of  Canada. 
Millions  of  buffalo  trod  the  grass  and 
wild  flowers  into  the  soil  which  is  now 
making  ready  for  one  of  the  greatest 
granaries  in  die  world.  The  Indian  fol- 
lowed the  buffalo.  The  fur-trader  fol- 
lowed the  Indian.  Winnipeg  was  but  a 
trading-post.  There  was  scarcely  a  city 
or  villagefexcepting  the  trading  settle- 
ments between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Pacific.  This  was  about  one  generation 
ago.  Indeed,  there  was  no  Dominion  of 
Canada  before  1867.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  been  made  since  the  Civil 
War.    Id  tact,  one  of  the  great  indirect 


results  of  that  war  was  the  confederation 
of  Canada.  The  doctrine  of  State's 
Rights  had  been  handled  pretty  freely  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  and  Canada  was  not 
slow  to  learn  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  Canada  escaped  the  mistake 
of  the  thirteen  original  jealous  colonies 
and  later  of  the  Southern  States,  and, 
excepting  British  Columbia,  gave  all 
power  to  the  Central  Govemm^it  at 
Ottawa,  not  del^ated  to  the  provinces. 
This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  which  takes  only  sudi 
powers  as  are  del^ated  to  it  by  the  States* 
There  are  no  vacuums  in  the  interstices 
in  Canadian  politics  where  offending 
corporations  may  hide,  crossing  the  neu- 
tral right  of  way  between  state  and  nation. 
It  is  not  generally  realized  in  the  United 
States  that  the  years  of  the  Domini<xi  of 
Canada  are  scarcely  more  than  those  of 
a  single  generation  of  men  and  that  its 
years  must  be  nearly  as  many  again,  or 
another  generation,  before  it  reaches  a 
paltry  three  score  years  and  ten.  How 
brief  a  span  in  the  history  of  nations  I 
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How  fleedng  a  moment  in  the  history  of 
mankind! 

Bfaniioba  was  admitted  to  the  Con- 
fedeimtion  in  1870»  British  Columbia  in 
1871,  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873,  and 
in  1882  the  Northwest  Territories  of 
Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Athabasca  and  Sas- 
katchewan were  organized  with  local 
administration  at  Bqpna.  These  terri- 
tories, now,  since  September  1,  1905, 
the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, were  in  the  days  of  our  **  school 
geography''  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  or 
Bopert's  Land.  The  resources  of  the 
country  were  beginning  to  be  known 
through  the  phenomenal  results  of  agri- 
culture in  Manitoba,  and  even  before 
Confederation  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
this  vast  and  fertile  tract  out  from  under 
the  Hudscm's  Bay  Company's  ownership 
and  control.  Successful  negotiations  in  1886 
— approved  by  the  Canadian  Pariiament 
in  1869,  led  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  consideration  of  certain  lands  near 
dieir  trading  posts  and  £300,000  ster- 
ling to  surrender  to  Canada  this  wide 
domain.  Out  of  the  surveys  that  fol- 
lowed these  negotiations  grew  the  first 
Bid  or  Bed  Biver  Bebellion,  which 
lesolted  largely  from  the  want  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  Surveyors  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
half-breeds  on  the  other. 

Seven  treaties  were  made  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  between  1871  and  1877, 
mbo  received  reservations  and  annuities 
of  moneys  and  benefits  for  transferring 
their  immemorial  sovereignty  to  the  Can- 
adian Government.  To  the  honor  of  the 
oanne  and  fame  of  Canada,  these  treaties 
have  been  faithfully  kept,  so  that  for  the 
Indian  rdations  of  this  Dominion  no 
Canadian  ever  wore  the  blush  of  shame. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  history  of 
the  bdiann  north  of  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel has  been  radically  different  from  that 
of  the  Indians  south  of  it.  One  need  not 
ask  why,  when  one  knows  that  not  only 
C^w^^uU.  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  kept  &ith  with  the  Indian.  No  one 
dko    has    ever    traveled    throu^    the 


farther  north  and  had  dose  associations 
with  the  northern  Indians  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  need  be  told  of  the 
secret  of  their  success  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  If  the  Honorable  Adven- 
turers of  the  Hudson's  Bay  have  made 
great  dividends  in  fur,  they  have  yielded 
security  and  comfort  to  the  Indian  Tribes, 
and  to  Canada,  peace. 

The  second  and  more  serious  Biel 
Bebellion  in  the  ei^ties  grew  out  of  a 
situation  very  similar  to  the  first.  Per- 
haps more  than  to  any  other  one  agency, 
credit  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  this 
insurrection  is  due  to  Sir  Adolphe  Caron, 
now  a  resident  of  Ottawa  and  Quebec, 
an  able  lawyer  and  a  charming  host,  who 
for  the  exercise  of  a  brilliant  military  tal- 
ent whde  Minister  of  Militia  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Biel  uprising,  probably  by 
his  foresight,  decision  and  despatch 
saved  Canada  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
For  this  signal  service  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  for  ei^teen 
years  Minister  of  the  Crown,  until  the 
Liberals  came  into  power. 

The  British  North  American  Act  of 
1867,  under  which  the  former  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  became  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  made  provision  in  general  terms 
for  the  addition  of  that  vast  and  fertile 
area  which  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  their  own 
profit,  had  been  so  long  discouraging  for 
purposes  of  settlement  and  agriculture. 
The  farmer  drives  the  fur-bearing  animals 
away,  and  the  furs  of  Canada  have  been 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries  practically 
the  sole  wealth  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  frozen 
spaces  and  the  inhospitable  wastes  of  the 
"Great  Lone  Land"  were  the  bugbears 
kept  well  to  the  front  before  the  world, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  eleven  years 
ago  that  any  great  movement  set  in 
toward  the  settiement  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  it.  This  was  when  the  Liberal 
Party  came  into  power. 

On  September  the  first,  1905,  Alberta 
and   Saskatchewan  were  added  \.^  ^<^ 
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provinces  of  Canada.  These  provinces 
were  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Athabasca  and 
Saskatchewan,  with  63,5^,000,  57,177,- 
600,  153,260,000  and  69,200,000  acres 
respectively.  Alberta,  the  new  province, 
comprises  now  Alberta  Territory,  the 
western  part  of  Athabasca  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  parallel  which  is  also  the  northern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  and  a 
strip  off  the  western  part  of  Assiniboia 
and  Saskatchewan.  Saskatchewan,  the 
new  province,  comprises  the  part  of  the 
old  Territories  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Assiniboia  to  the  Manitoba  boundary 
line  and  the  eastern  part  of  Athabasca. 
These  two  provinces  are  principalities, 
each  larger  than  France,  both  nearly  as 
large  as  Alaska.  Each  is  five  times  the 
area  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  combined,  and 
on  the  maps  of  both  you  could  lay  the 
maps  of  Illinob,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky  and  throw  in  the  New 
England  States. 

The  mere  element  of  bigness  is  of  itself 
striking,  almost  startling,  but  it  b  not  so 
interesting  as  some  further  facts,  con- 
cerning this  latest  opened  and  last  great 
virgin  arable  area  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  most  striking  features 
of  this  wonderland  are  the  facts  that 
there  is  surprisingly  little  unavailable  soil 
and  that  nearly  all  of  it  is  so  wonderfuUy 
fertile.  While  the  wheat  crops  in  the 
United  States  in  one  year  averaged  14.5 
bushels  to  the  acre,  those  of  Manitoba 
averaged  26  and  the  Territories  £5. 
This  is  a  fair  average  comparison  of 
amounts.  But  the  Canadian  wheat  is 
better  than  ours.  No.  1  Manitoba 
wheat  has  become  famous  and  millers  buy 
it  to  mix  with  our  American  wheat  for  the 
best  flours.  The  old  Territory  of  Sas- 
katchewan had  alone  50,000,000  acres 
which  can  all  produce  No.  1  Manitoba 
wheat,  and  all  thb  will  be  under  cultiva- 
tion in  a  few  years.  At  the  very  low 
average  of  twenty  busheb,  that  would 
give  a  billion  busheb  a  year.  In  the  two 
present   provinces    with    Manitoba    are 


171,000,000  acres  of  wheat  lands— all 
capable  of  producing  much  the  hi^est 
grade  of  wheat  the  world  has  yet  knofwn. 
When  we  consider  that  Canadian  freig^tB 
are  cheaper  to  Europe;  that  fiurmers  can 
seU  worn-out  land  for  ei^ty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  an  acre  in  the 
United  States  and  buy  for  ei^t  to  twelve 
dollars  in  Canada  that  whK^  will  pro- 
duce forty  to  fifty  per  c^it  more  wheat  of 
a  better  quality,  b  it  any  wonder  they  are 
leaving  us? 

Great  Britain  imports  in  wheat  and 
flour  the  equivalent  of  200,000,000  bush- 
eb of  grain  annually.  The  old  territoiy 
of  Saskatchewan,  whfle  feeding  Canada* 
could  feed  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
the  German  Empire  and  have  wheat  to 
spare.  And  thb  b  less  flian  a  third  of 
the  capacity  of  the  new  Northwest  widi 
its  171,000,000  acres  of  wheat  lands. 

The  agricultural  population  of  a  coon- 
try  b  the  most  useful  and  the  most  valu- 
able. When  we  consider  that  from  St 
Paul  alone,  with  their  many  housdudd 
goods,  horses  and  cattle,  at  times  one 
thousand  American  farmers  a  week  have 
been  trekking  across  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, and  when  we  remember  what  b  com- 
ing in  at  Castle  Garden, — we  pause. 
Thb  American  invasion  has  been  going  oo 
now  with  increasing  volume,  for  some 
years  preemption  entries  alone  reaching 
60,000  a  year. 

There  was  scarcely  any  interest  in  the 
Canadian  West  until  Qifford  Siftcm  took 
the  helm  of  the  Interior  Department 
The  movements  he  inaugurated  r^aid- 
ing  immigration  and  tra^portation  are 
the  movements  that  have  created  the 
great  Northwest  of  to-day.  He  was 
Attorney-General  of  Manitoba  before  he 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  the 
youngest  member  excepting  the  Prime 
Minbter  of  what  Mr.  Stead  has  called  die 
most  effective  and  business-like  Cabinet 
of  modem  times.  When  the  great  Nordi* 
west  is  supporting  a  population  of 
50,000,000  people,  as  it  can  and  will  do» 
yonder  they  will  ^ink  of  Qifford  Sfton 
as  indeed  tlie  ** father  of  hb  country"  for 
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he  baa  been  the  creator  ot  the  new  North- 


Cliff<ml  Sifton  b  one  of  the  great  con- 
stnictiTe  statesmen  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
aidiitectB  and  buflders  of  the  New  Can- 
ada, the  Canada  to  which  his  chief  and 
colleague  referred  recently  when  he  said : 
"  If  the  juneteenth  century  was  the  cen- 
tniy  of  the  United  States  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  century  of  Canada." 

When  Mr.  Sifton  took  the  reins,  the 
white  p<^lation  of  Manitoba  was  about 
S10,000.  Tliat  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, now  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  about 
90,000.  As  matters  stood  at  that  time, 
tibcve  was  practically  no  substantial 
increase  in  the  population  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Territories:  the  movement  out 
being  just  about  as  great  as  the  move- 
ment inwards.  Any  addition  from  the 
ontside  was  laigely  the  result  of  a  small 
movement  from  Eastern  Canada,  princi- 
pally Ae  province  of  Ontario.  In  partic- 
ular, Ae  present  district  of  Alberta  was 
milering  from  serious  stagnation.  Set- 
den  had  begun  to  move  out  of  Alberta  in 
large  numb^  and  there  appeared  to  be  at 
diat  time  no  immediate  prospect  of  any- 
thing better.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  showed  that  the 
main  difficulty  against  which  the  settlers 
had  to  contend  was  the  lack  of  a  market 
for  anything  except  wheat,  which  was  not 
at  diat  time  raised  in  Alberta  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  outward  move- 
ment and  the  stagnation  were  immedi- 
ately overcome  by  the  construction  of  the 
Crcm's  Nest  Pass  Railway.  It  furnished 
an  immediate  market  for  enormous  quan- 
tities of  coarse  grains  and  produce  raised 
in  Alberta,  and  in  one  short  season  raised 
the  whole  district  from  a  state  of  financial 
stringency  to  one  of  comparative  com- 
fort. In  addition  to  the  temporary  relief 
that  was  afforded,  the  market  of  the  min- 
in^g  districts  of  Southern  British  Columbia 
was  permanently  rendered  available  for 
die  fumefs  of  die  prairie  r^ons.  Thence- 
forward   Alberta   has   been   prosperous 


and  has  attracted  settlement  in  a  volume 
which  has  increased  year  by  year. 

The  southern  portion  of  Alberta  has 
ako  laigely  profited  by  the  development 
of  irrigation  works.  These  were  under- 
taken in  the  first  instance  by  an  irriga- 
tion company  headed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Gait, 
of  Montreal.  They  were  given  some 
assistance  and  encouragement  by  the 
Dominion  Grovemment  and  constructed 
extensive  water  courses  and  engaged  in 
settlement  work  with  the  result  that  many 
thousands  of  settlers  have  been  brou^t 
in  and  settled  in  their  tract,  and  extensive 
farming  operations  are  now  carried  on 
where  nothing  in  the  nature  of  agricul- 
ture was  formeriy  possible.  The  sugar- 
beet  industry,  established  at  Raymond, 
which  is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  irrigation  work 
initiated  by  this  company. 

Later  on,  the  C.  P.  R.  was  induced  to 
accept  from  the  Dominion  Govemment- 
as  part  of  its  land  grants  4,000,000  acres 
of  land,  which  is  practically  to  a  large 
extent  arid,  and  which  requires  irrigation. 
The  company  was  induced  to  do  tfiis  by 
the  results  of  the  Gait  Company's  irriga- 
tion work.  The  C.  P.  R.  has  now  under- 
taken the  necessary  expenditure  and  this 
enormous  tract  is  alresuly  artificially  irri- 
gated and  under  cultivation. 

The  two  questions  which  were  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  Canada  were:  First — 
the  getting  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and,  second — ^furnishing  the  necessary 
railway  facilities. 

In  die  early  days  many  tracts  of  land 
were  settled  up,  and,  being  distant  from 
the  railway,  receiving  no  attention,  and 
having  no  prospect  of  any,  the  settlers 
gradually  abandoned  their  farms  and  left 
the  district  deserted.  This  had  occurred 
so  frequently  that  any  careful  observer 
must  have  been  convinced  that  a  rapid 
development  of  transportation  facilities 
must  accompany  anything  in  the  nature 
of  active  colonization  work. 

Bearing  tjhis  in  mind,  the  first  thing 
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Mr.  Sifton  did  was  to  secure  agricultural 
settlers  in  large  numbers,  look  after  them 
upon  arrival  and  locate  them  upon  suit- 
able lands.  Steps  had  tjben  to  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  were  not  left  without  any 
prospect  of  communication  and  facilities 
for  tainsporting  their  products. 

As  to  the  work  of  getting  settlers,  the 
whole  plan  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  They  were  procured  by  con- 
stant publication  and  advertising  of  the 
natund  advantages  of  Western  Canada 
as  a  field  for  settlement.  A  systematic 
and  determined  effort  was  made  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  world  that  North- 
western Canada  was  the  best  available 
place  for  intending  settlers  to  locate. 
This  was  done  by  the  use  of  every  possi- 
ble means  of  publicity,  newspapers,  cir- 
culars, pamphlets  and  publications  of 
every  description.  The  one  rule  that  was 
followed  in  all  publications  was  that  no 
writer  or  agent  was  permitted  to  over- 
state tjbe  truth.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  after  eight  years  of  this  system- 
atic campaign  it  is  not  known  tjbat  there 
is  a  single  case  in  which  a  settler  has  come 
to  Canada  and  afterwards  complained 
that  the  Grovemment  publications  had 
misrepresented  tjbe  facts. 

It  is  considered  that  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  has  been  econom- 
ically and  profitably  expended  because  it 
will  bring  about  an  enormous  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future  and  in  no  other 
way  could  the  attention  of  the  world  have 
bera  convincingly  directed  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country.  The 
Sifton  settlement  policy  has  been  carried 
on  upon  the  principle  that  tjbe  land  itself  is 
of  no  value  to  tjbe  Government  or  to  the 
people  as  a  political  aggregation.  The 
value  of  tjbe  land  consists  in  its  power  to 
profitably  support  a  population,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  being  vastly  more  important 
to  have  a  prosperous  settler  upon  a  quar- 
ter section  of  land  producing  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  wealth  year  by  year 
than  to  seU  the  land  to  some  person  who 
will  pay  interest  upon  the  capital  sum  rep- 
resented by  its  supposed  value  at  such  a 


price  as  under  ordinary  cnrcumstanoeB 
could  be  procured,  that  is,  at  the  bq;in- 
ning  of  the  movement,  from  tWo  ddlais 
to  six  dollars  per  acre.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
tjbe  prosperity  of  Canada  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  devd- 
opment  of  the  West  as  it  is  actuaDy 
taking  place  and  also  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  confidence  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  country  engendered  by  the 
success  of  its  settlement  policy  and  the 
results  which  business  men  expect  to  flow 
from  it  in  the  future.  By  tnat  I  mean 
that  the  business  men  have  engaged  in 
extensive  enterprises  and  resting  confi- 
dently on  their  belief  as  to  what  will  take 
place  in  the  future  they  have,  no  doubt, 
gone  further  than  they  would  have  gone, 
were  it  not  for  their  belief  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Canadian  commerce  lilody 
to  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  Northwest. 

The  settlers  have  been  the  best  advance 
agents  for  the  Grovemment  These  ha^e 
been  uniformly  contented  and  satisfied, 
if  they  have  ever  done  any  farming  and 
known  what  good  soil  is,  the  discontented 
ones  being  a  few  remittance  men  lA^ 
have  never  succeeded  untQ  their  incomes 
ceased  and  they  had  to  "root**  or  **diei" 

It  has  been  said  that  soon  there  will  not 
be  a  wheat  farm  more  than  nine  miks 
from  transportation.  Over  $800,000,000 
has  been  authorized  to  be  spent  on  new 
railroads,  all  of  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  Sifton  colonization  phm,  by  whkh 
the  inhabitable  and  cultivable  areas  of 
Canada  have  been  practically  dcNiUed, 
and  in  which  its  population  in  another 
quarter  of  a  century  will  have  been  mul- 
tiplied by  ten. 

The  net  result  of  the  Sifton  iimnigni- 
tion  policy,  now  administered  with  great 
force  and  ability  by  Frank  Oliver,  the 
present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  that 
the  tide  of  immigration,  which  b^gu 
from  practicaUy  notjbing,  has  developed 
from  die  United  States  alone  to  five  thoa- 
3and  a  month.  And  now  the  ten  yeaii 
show    300,000    Americans    who    have 
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become  Canadian  fannen,  with  825,000 
from  Great  Britain  and  200,000  from 
the  rest  ol  the  woild.  This  because  the 
fWn^imn  Government  was  not  afraid  to 

Kt  the  machinery  of  Grovemment  behind 
t  task,  to  make  it  a  national  concern. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  work  has 
been  stronger  and  more  far-sighted  than 
al  first  it  seems.  It  has  been  a  strong 
iactor  in  hdping  to  correct  a  wrong 
world-tendency, — ^the  movement  away 
from  the  soil.  It  is  not  only  in  the  acres 
tlicj  have  made  produce;  it  is  not  only 
in  the  men  and  wealth  this  work  has 
brought  to  Canada;  it  is  not  only  in  the 
growing  cities  and  railroads  and  national 
prosperity  which  have  foUowed  the  real- 
tfatkm  of  this  program.  They  have  laid 
tbe  foundaticms  for  a  healthy  and  normal 
and  ¥^<desome  civilization,  in  checking 
tbe  tendency  away  from  the  soil.  In 
ewery  dviliied  nation  there  has  been  an 
alaiming  tendency  from  the  farm  to  the 
iadoiy.  Not  only  has  the  national  char- 
acter been  deteriorating  in  congested 
indaatrial  centers,  but  the  world  is  on 
the  point  of  mi^lnng  more  goods  than  it 
can  consume.  A  worid-glut  of  goods  is 
ihie  about  the  time  Japan  and  China, 
with  their  hordes  of  cheap  labor,  are  in 
tbe  fidd,  equipped — and  then  a  worid- 
panic.  One  tbkig  only  can  check  this 
lendcncy,  though  this  wiU  not  solve  the 
wliole  intonational  problem.  Tliat  is 
tbe  return  to  the  soil.  And  neariy  half 
Ae  pc^mlation  of  all  Canada  are  tilling 
Ae  flofl.  yfhUe  this  proportion  remains, 
and  whfle  there  are  but  few  large  and  con- 
gested and  reeking  colters  of  industrial- 
ism, where  millions  live  on  inherited 
wealtfa  or  on  their  wits,  and  other  mil- 
fiona  are  herded  together  with  a  tenure  on 
life  diroug^  the  precarious  law  of  supply 
and  demand — Canada,  next  to  the  soil, 
moat  be  strong  and  sane  and  free. 

Canadian  statesmanship  has  made  a 
notable  and  worthy  contribution  to  the 
canse  of  world  progress.  But  what  is 
Great  Britain  doing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Canadian  statesmanship  ?  What 
are  tfae  English  statesm^i  doing  to  match 


the    splendid    policies    of    Sir    Wilfred 
Laurier,  of  Mr.  Sifton  and  Mr.  Oliver? 

To  the  plain,  average  sense  of  the  plain, 
average  man,  it  ought  to  go  without  say- 
ing that  so  long  as  there  is  an  empty 
British  acre  capable  of  producing  bread, 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  empty  British 
stomach  clamoring  vainly  for  it.  If 
Great  Britain  were  ruled  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  Japanese  statesmanship,  the 
empty  hands  of  England  and  the  empty 
lands  of  Canada  would  somehow  get 
together — and  that  in  no  haphazard, 
blind  drift  of  fortuitous  concourses  of 
impecunious  human  atoms,  but  by  intel- 
ligent foresight  and  oversight  and  plan 
and  will. 

There  are  at  present  twice  as  many 
people  in  England  in  a  state  of  chronic 
destitution  as  there  are  people  in  aU  Can- 
ada, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Great  Britain  that  there  is  any  vital 
relation  between  these  two  facts. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  there  were 
gigantic  demonstrations  in  London  of 
both  men  and  women  out  of  work  and 
out  of  bread,  who  sent  vast  committees  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  asking  relief.  This  worthy 
statesman  showed  the  palms  of  both 
hands  and  sent  them  away  to  shift  for 
themselves — and  to  starve — saying  noth- 
ing could  be  done,  while  English  banks 
were  rolling  with  uninvested  wealth  and 
British  lands  across  seas  were  growing 
bunch-grass  for  wandering  herds  whi(£ 
could  be  used  for  raising  food  for  the 
foodless  and  workless  miUions  of  man- 
kind. 

It  so  happensfthat  on'the  day  of  this 
writing  the  despatches  from^  London  are 
full  of  a  threatened  railroad  strike.  They 
state  that  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.,  and  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Servants'  Society,  made 
the  statement  that  there  are  over  100,000 
men  employed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  are  paid  less  than 
five  dollars  a  week  The  railway  man- 
agers declare  they  are  receiving  so  many 
applications  for  these  prospective  empty 
jobs  that  their  clerks  cannot  handle  the 
mail.    And  yet  there^is  a  \oi^^  %K\\}csn»\ 
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in  the  same  paper  on  the  unequaled 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Is  there 
not  something  wrong  here?  SometJbing 
radically — perhaps  wickedly — wrong  ? 
Does  it  not  take  one's  breatjb  out  of  one's 
mouth,  while  shouting  for  the  continued 
supremacy  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
to  tjbink  that  here  is  tjbe  apex  of  it,  the 
crown  and  glory  of  it  tjbis  benign,  divine 
laissez-faire — 100,000  British  workmen 
receiving  less  than  five  dollars  a  week 
and  countless  tjbousands  who  must  be 
worse  off,  if  they  are  ready  to  take  tiieir 
jobs? 

Is  it  not  worth  drifting  England's 
while  to  do  something  in  so  simple  a 
problem  of  common  humanity  and  com- 
monwealth, when  one  stone  will  kill  two 
birds  so  obviously  and  so  easily  ? 

Here  is  tjbe  problem.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  stated  it  from 
the  British  standpoint — and  he  has,  of 
course,  done  his  duty  as  Premier  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do. 
Thirteen  million  English  people  being 
ground  to  powder  between  the  benign 
millstones  of  economic  laissez-faire. 
Only  he  has  not  stated  it  this  way.  That 
is  the  end  of  it  Let  tjbem  grind.  The 
weak  must  perish.  The  strong  must 
win.  The  race  is  to  tjbe  swift,  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  Reason  is  divorced  from 
statecraft,  and  Chance,  tjbe  blind  God, 
must  rule  tiie  world — excepting  Germany 
and  Japan — ^whose  statesmen  Imow  better 
tiian  to  sacrifice  to  an  exploded  academic 
idea  a  potential  industrial  army  of  13,- 
000,000  people. 

England  is  facing  a  stormy  future  with 
her  enemies  waxing  strong,  and  in  her 
own  congested  haunts  is  growing  up  a 


deteriorating  race — millions  of  men  and 
women  v^ose  standard  of  living  their 
rulers  refuse  to  raise,  whose  labor  they 
refuse  to  protect,  who  are  being  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  organized  races  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand  hundreds 
of  millions  of  fertQe  British  acres  are 
awaiting  tjbe  plou^  and  the  seed  and 
the  toil.  Who  will  help  them  together? 
Not  Mr.  Balfour.  Not  tjbe  present 
Premier.  Not  laissez-faire — ^  every  fel- 
low for  himself"  En^liand.  They  must 
b^  for  bread,  and,  what  is  more  pitiaUe, 
they  must  b^  for  work.  And  what  is 
even  yet  more  pathetic — tragic — they 
must  b^  for  work  which  thdr  bretihieo 
must  starve  to  quit.  If  there  is  no  divine 
reason  in  the  worid,  there  should  be  no 
constructive  reason  in  politics.  It  is  llie 
philosophy  of  atjbeism  and  anarchy — 
individuaUsm.  Things  may  happen. 
They  must  never  be  brought  about.  Hie 
destinies  of  the  destitute  and  hdpkti 
must  be  left  to  the  whimsical  movementi 
of  a  blind,  unreasoning  chance. 

No  wonder  the  twentieth  cenUuy 
stretches  arms  out  to  Canada  and  ooo* 
structive  nation-building,  where,  in  llie 
vast  evolutionary  movement,  inteUigenoe 
and  will  are  themselves  elements  ci  llie 
cosmic  process  by  which  the  work  ci  a 
hundred  years  is  done  in  one  year — and 
done  better. 

Let  England  do  something  constmot- 
ive,  putting  into  the  hands  of  Britidi 
subjects — not  allowing  to  go  by  delanit 
to  the  Japanese — the  splendid  resomoQi 
of  Canadian  prairie  and  forest  and  fishay 
and  mine. 

Frank  VRooiiAN. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


A  POSSIBLE  WAY  OUT. 


By  Hon.  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin. 


>UBT  the  Constitution  of  the 
ted  States  is  open  to  improve- 
b  hi^y  probable  that  certain 
ts  to  that  instrument,  if  sub- 

the  people,  would  receive  a 
ote.  Unquestionably  the  elec- 
ited  States  Senators  directly  by 

of  the  several  states  would  be 

Very  likely,  in  view  of  the 
lieady  taken  by  many  of  the 

substitution  of  popular  elec- 
ppointment  of  judges  of  the 
}ourt  would  abo  be  approved, 
efl-known,  however,  that  the 
of  the  National  Constitution  in 
alar  is  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
p. 

ithout  emphasizing  the  diffi- 
Uiking  any  changes,  it  b  weU 
full  consideration  whether  the 
Efulures  in  practical  operation 
m  of  government  may  not  be 
nrithout  any  amendment  what- 
he  nation's  organic  law. 
nt  place,  a  great  deal  is  still  to 
a  favor  of  the  general  plan 
f  the  wise  men  who  formed  the 
C<»istitution.  The  convention 
18  characterized  necessarily  by 
ie»  in  which,  many  think,  the 
I  principles  of  the  Declaration 
Kknce  were  sacrificed. 
ind  reasons  may  even  now  be 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
•partments  of  the  government 
e  methods  of  selecting  the  offic- 
ompose  those  departments, 
mple:  something  is  to  be  said 
t  having  the  upper  and  lower 
)f  Congress  elected  in  a  wholly 
lanner.  Manifestly  the  elec- 
lators  by  the  voters  of  a  state, 
ptesentatives  by  the  voters  of 
xial  districts,  would  constitute 
dies  much  more  alike  than  does 
I  mixangement. 


Again,  the  direct  election  of  a 
dent,  instead  of  his  election  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  might  lead,  even  more  than 
at  present,  to  the  suppression j[of  the 
minority  vote  in  many  of  the  states. 

FinaUy,  tjhe  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
United  States  judges,  has  given  a  very 
able  judiciaiy,  perhaps  one  more  capable 
relatively  than  has  resulted  from  the 
nomination  of  state  judges  byj^party 
conventions  and  their  election  by  party 
vote. 

The  question  therefore  arises.  May  it 
not  be  possible  to  retain  the  acknowledged 
advantages  of  tjhe  present  system  and  at 
the  same  time  remove  those  features 
which  have  proved  so  highly  objection- 
able? 

This,  I  believe,  can  be  done  more 
quickly,  and  perhaps  as  effectually, 
without  making  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  place  for  reform  l^islation  to 
begin  is  with  the  election  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  method  of  selecting 
all  the  other  high  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment is  fixed  veiy  definitely  by  the 
organic  law. 

For  President,  ''each  State  shall  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  the  l^islature 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress,"  etc. 

For  judges,  the  President  ''shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  tiie  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  .  .  .  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.** 

For  Senators:  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  tjhereof,  for  six  years." 

Tuming*now  to  ihe  method  of  electun;^ 
representatives  in  Congceaa,  \l  ^W^  \y^ 
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found  that  a  far  greater  latitude  is 
allowed.  Thus:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states;  and  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  l^isla- 
ture."  Also,  "the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  •  .  . 
representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
mxike  or  alter  such  requisitions.^* 

In  other  words,  the  manner  of  electing 
representatives  in  Congress  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  is  wholly  deter- 
minable by  Federal  law. 

The  election,  therefore,  not  of  Presi- 
dent, not  of  Federal  judges,  not  of 
United  States  Senators,  but  of  members 
of  Congress,  is  the  one  organic  reform 
which  can  be  affected  by  l^islation 
without  any  change  of  die  National 
Constitution.  1^^ 

In  the  smallest  States,  which  have  but 
one  member  each,  the  present  method 
of  choosing  him  is  the  best.  Like  tjhe 
Governor,  he  represents  a  majority  of 
all  the  qualified  electors  who  care  to 
visit  the  polls  and  vote.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  larger  States,  which  elect 
from  two  to  thirty-seven  representatives, 
the  voters  of  the  respective  States  are  not 
represented  duly  in  Congress.  The  only 
way  in  which  die  people  of  a  State  can 
be  fairly  represented  in  a  l^islative 
body  is  by  giving  to  each  group  of  voters 
holding  political  opinions  in  common 
its  proportional  share  of  that  body.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  a  legislature 
should  be  like  an  exquisite  mirror 
reflecting  in  miniature  the  leading  political 
sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  National  House  can  be  made 
truly  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States  by  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  following  law,  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  bill  proposed  in  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress  by  Hon.  Tom.  L.  John- 
son of  Ohio. 


"Section  1.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  voted 
for  at  laige  in  their  respective  States. 

"Section  2.  Any  body  of  dectois  m 
any  State,  which  polled  at  the  last 
preceding  Congressional  election  <Hie  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State,  or 
which  is  endorsed  by  a  petition  of  voteiB 
amounting  to  one  per  cent,  of  such  total 
vote,  may  nominate  any  number  of 
candidates  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
seats  to  which  such  State  is  ^ititled  in 
the  House,  and  cause  their  names  to  be 
printed  on  an  official  ballot. 

"Section  3  Each  elector  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  one  person  and  no 
more;  and  the  votes  given  to  candidates 
shall  count  for  the  tickets  to  which  the 
candidates  belong,  a  weU  as  individ- 
ually for  the  candidate. 

"  Section  4.  The  sum  of  all  the  votes 
cast  for  aU  candidates  in  any  State  shall 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  seats  to 
which  such  State  is  entitled,  plus  one^ 
ai^d  the  quotient  to  the  nearest  unit 
shall  be  known  as  the  quota  of  represen- 
tation. 

"  Section  5.  The  sum  of  all  the  votes 
cast  for  the  tickets  of  each  party  oi 
political  body  nominating  candidates 
shaU  be  severally  divided  by  the  quota 
of  representation  and  the  units  <rf  the 
quotients  thus  obtained  will  show  die 
number  of  representatives  to  which  eadi 
such  body  is  entitled;  and  if  the  sum  of 
such  quotients  be  less  than  the  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled  the  body  of  dectoo 
having  the  largest  remainder  after  dhii* 
ion  of  the  sums  of  the  votes  cast,  by  the 
quota  of  representation,  as  herein  speci- 
fied, shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  vacau7i 
and  so  on  until  all  the  vacancies  aie 
filled. 

"Section  6.  The  candidates  of  eack 
body  of  electors  nominating  candidates 
and  found  entitled  to  representalioB 
under  the  foregoing  rules,  shall  receive 
certificates  of  election  in  the  order  of  die 
votes  received,  a  candidate  receiving  die 
highest  number  of  votes  the  first  certil^ 
cate,  and  so  on;    but  in  case  of  a  tie^ 
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at  one  vacancy  to  be  fiUed»  the  Indiana  is  a  very  close  state  politically, 

shall  be  determined  by  lot  be-  In  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  however,  she 

the  candidates  so  tied.  was  represented,  or  rather  misrepresented, 

tion    7.     If    a    member    of    the  by  eleven  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 

af  Representatives  shall  die  or  crats,  the  third  and  fourth  parties  having 

or  his  seat  become  vacant  for  any  received  a  very  small  number  of  votes. 

,  the  remainder  of  his  term  shall  Under  the  proposed  system  the  two 

ved  by  the  candidate  having  the  great  parties,  so  long  as  they  continued 

u^est  vote  of  the  body  of  electors  nearly  balanced,  would  be  represented 

oh  such  member  belongs."  about  equally  in  Congress.    As  indicated 

ly  this  law  to  an  election  of  Con-  in   the  above  suppositious   distribution 

ten  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  of  votes,   the  small   parties   would  get 

led  to  thirteen  members.     Each  of  more  votes,  and  new  parties  given  the 

x>  great  parties  would,  no  doubt,  chance  of  electing  one  member,  would 

ftte  thirteen  candidates,  and  minor  spring  up.    All  this,  however,  would  be 

I  may  nogminate  as  many,  but  it  is  for  the  voters  themselves  to  decide.     If 

piobable    that    some    group    or  the  old  parties  put  up  their  most  pop- 

I  formed  would  nominate  only  a  ular  men  as  candidates,  it  is  not  improb- 

ndidates.     In  voting,  each  elector  able  that  the  Congressional  del^ation 

idect  a  single  name  from  the  forty  would  be  divided  between  them.    The 

J   which    may   appear   upon   his  division,  in  any  event,  would  be  a  just 

Assume   that   votes   for  parties  one  and  not,  as  now,  wholly  unequal. 

oops  are  cast  as  follows :  Think  of  the  last  Congress  with  only 

230»ooo  ^^^   Democrat   from   New  Jersey,   one 

^*o8o  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  Illi- 

:::;::::.'.:::;::.'.'..  solooo  nois!    Turning  to  tiie  Southern  States 

_  Ko*  !*.!'.!!*.*.!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!;!  35»ooo  we    find    the    situation    reversed, — and 

"^         — ! —  even    worse.    Whatever    this    condition 

'^•*^ 700.000  ^f  things  may  be,  it  cannot  properly  be 

divisor  in  this  instance  would  be  called    representative    government     No 

•  !•    Dividing  the  total  vote  cast,  wonder  that  corporations  dictate  nomina- 

Oy  by  14,  the  quota  necessary  to  ^ons    and    control    elections    in    great 

I  foond  to  be  50,000.    The  number  numbers  of  congressional  districts. 

I  qpotas  in  each  party  or  group  Th®  necessary  effect  of  the  above  law 

be  as  follows :  would  be  to  make  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  mirror  of  public  sentiment; 

'.*.\V.V.'.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.'.'.*.*.'.*.*.'.*.'.*.4  to  compose  it  of  members  far  superior 

*.'.*.'.'.;;;'.*.'.!!;!!!*.!!;*.!;;'.i  to  those  now  occupying  the  seats;    to 

-              ^  continue   in   office  the  ablest  men,  so 

>  VBcancies  remain  to  be  fiUed  from  long  as  they  were  willing  to  serve;    to 

iiiy  orgroup  having  the  largest  cause  them  to  be  completdy  independent 

idor.    These  are   "Group   Two''  of  party,  or  boss   or  corporation;  to  do 

Republican,"  with  remainders  re-  away  in  their  cases  with  all  temptation 

iciy  of  85,000  and  30,000.    Should  to  influence  either  nominations  or  elec- 

f  the   thirteen    Congressmen   die  tions  by  corrupt  practices. 

file  dose  of  the  session  his  place  Furthermore,  and  most  desirably,   it 

be  fiDed  by  the  candidate  from  the  would  break,  as  above  shown,  the  solid 

paily  or  group  receiving  the  next  Democratic  South,  the  neariy  soli(^Re- 

t  munber  of  votes  at  the  election,  publican  New  England   and  the  aU  too 

Mslioe  a  tie  vote  and  consequent  solidly    Republican    West   and    Gen^T« 

p  of  lots  would  rarely  if  ever  occur.  With  a  great  political  caieet  oi^«ii  \x^  ^*^ 
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best  men  in  every  state,  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  would  easily  become  the 
wisest  l^islative  body  known  to  the 
world,  ancient  or  modem. 

But  what  interests  us  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  renovated  House  will  react  upon 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

An  almost  certain  consequence  of  the 
law  outlined  above  will  be  to  render  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  less 
partisan.  Indeed,  it  b  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
neither  the  Republican  party  nor  any 
other  party  would  have  a  clear  majority 
of  the  members.  More  than  this,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  were 
elected  upon  a  regular  party  ticket 
would  be  wholly  independent  of  party 
dictation.  In  other  words,  there  would 
be  a  new  alignment  of  members  upon 
every  measure  as  it  arose,  according  to 
its  merit  as  viewed  by  able  men  in  a 
position  to  think  and  act  at  their  best. 

In  passing  it  should  be  said  that  the 
situation  would  not  at  all  resemble  that 
which  is  found  in  France  and  other 
European  countries  where  three  or  more 
groups  of  members  struggle  with  one 
another  for  supremacy.  In  a  congress 
chosen  by  the  system  here  outlined, 
party  affiliations  would  sit  so  lightly 
that  the  natural  cleavage  between  con- 
servatives and  progressives  would  assert 
itself,  and  not  infrequently,  for  a  time, 
would  cut  across  party  lines. 

The  inevitable  eflFect  o.'  requiring  each 
elector  in  Indiana  to  select  out  of  forty 
candidates  before  him  the  one  who  is  to 
receive  his  vote,  will  be  to  inculcate 
independence  of  thought  and  action. 
Altjhough  nominally  a  Republican,  his 
first  choice  may  easily  be  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates,  or  some  dis- 
tinguished citizen  nominated  by  a  minor 
party  or  group.  Independence  in  voting 
easily  becomes  contagious.  Already 
tiiere  exists  an  inclination  to  go  outside 
of  party  lines  in  voting  for  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  when  party 
adherence  to  CoDgressmen  is  broken  up 


independent  balloting  for  President  will 
become  the  rule  ratjher  dian  the  excep- 
tion. 

With  a  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives wholly  freed  from  corporation 
influences,  acting  at  all  times  for  the  best 
interests  of  tjhe  people,  tjhe  voters  of  the 
whole  country  will  be  educated  to  discern 
political  truth  and  public  character. 
No  party  will  tiien  dare  to  nominate  for 
the  Presidency  a  tool  of  the  trusts  and 
other  monopolies.  The  candidates  of 
both  the  great  parties  will  compete  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts,  as  tjhey  now 
do  in  their  claims,  to  serve  tjhe  public 
unselfishly.  The  result  must  be  a  Presi- 
dent, wise,  able  and  honest,  desirous  and 
capable  of  filling  his  high  office  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Consequently,  in  ihe  appointment  ol 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — one  of 
the  most  important  duties  devolving 
upon  the  President — only  the  loftiest 
motives  will  influence  him.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  with  monopolistic  power  to 
control  the  popular  branch  of  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  forever  broken,  a 
living  faith  in  government  by  the  peoide 
will  pervade  all  parties.  Whether,  there- 
fore, the  President  for  the  time  being  be 
labelled  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  as 
a  believer  in  popular  government  he  will 
select  men  holding  like  views  to  deal  out 
justice  from  the  bench. 

While  it  seems  very  probable,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  diat  tjhe  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  national 
government  will  be  made  more  truly 
republican,  more  democratic  and  more 
responsive  to  the  people's  will,  the  same 
line  of  argument  does  not  apply  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  No  matter  how 
perfectly  representative  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  may  become, 
so  long  as  State  legislatures  are  controlled 
by  rings  or  bosses  instead  of  by  the 
people,  just  so  long  will  they  select  took 
of  monopoly  to  serve  as  Senators. 
PSBut  the  American  people,^thoug^ 
slow  to  take  the  initiative,  when  onoe 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  an 
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innovatira  are  quick  to  adopt  it  When 
one  State  adopted  the  Australian  system 
of  voting,  most  of  the  other  States 
quickly  followed  suit.  Just  so,  when 
erery  State  decting  more  than  one 
member  of  Congress  has  had  experience 
as  to  the  better  method,  a  desire  will 
inevitably  arise  in  the  public  mind  to 
apply  the  improved  system  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  State  legislatures. 

True,  in  order  to  alter  radically  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  of  electing  the 
members  of  either  branch  of  a  legisla- 
ture a  change  of  the  State  Constitution 
is  necessary;  but  such  amendments  are 
being  made  frequently  and,  as  compared 
with  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, are  not  difficult. 

Not  many  years  would  elapse  after 
Congress  had  passed  the  above  bill, 
before  many  of  the  States  would  have 
fallen  into  line  by  choosing  the  more 
immerous  branch,  at  least,  of  their 
kgislatures,  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  such 
Slates  a  like  ability,  independence,  hon- 
esty and  faithful  service  of  the  people 
that  I  have  depicted  as  characterizing 
die  reformed  House  at  Washington. 
Tliis  high  character  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives would  show  itself  in  their 
eveiy  act,  including,  of  course,  the  very 
important  duty  of  casting  their  votes  for 
Senators  of  the  United  States.    gj^|^ 

That  this  result  wiU  follow  is  proved, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  action  of  the  city 
councils  in  Great  Britain.  There  the 
municipal  l^islatures  are  by  custom 
composed  of  citizens  of  high  character 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  Upon 
fliem  devolves  the  duty  of  electing  the 
city's  chief  executive,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  almost  invariably  they  make 
an  ezcdlent  choice  for  the  mayoralty. 
Tliat  like  results  have  not  been  obtained 
in  this  country  in  the  analogous  case  of 
the  choosing  of  United  States  Senators 
by  elective  bodies,  may  be  accounted  for 
bj  the  inferiority  of  the  l^islators  and 
their  dq>endence  upon  the  party  machine. 


which  means  subservience  to  the  mon- 
eyed party  managed  by  the  money 
power.  Moreover,  an  intelligent  and 
patriotic  legislature  in  every  State  may 
easily  result  in  a  general  agreement  by 
them  to  apportion  presidential  electors 
in  each  State  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  cast  by  the  several  parties,  in  this 
way  putting  an  end  to  the  so-called 
"pivotal  States,"  which  have  limited 
presidential  candidates,  and  therefore 
Presidents,  to  a  few  of  the  laige  and 
"doubtful"  states. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  a  fair 
one,  that  without  any  change  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  it  is  possible  to 
correct  the  evils  which  very  generally  are 
admitted  to  permeate  every  department 
of  the  national  government.  Not  only 
is  it  possible,  but  in  reality  it  seems  a 
more  hopeful  method  of  procedure  than 
through  the  other  proposed  course  of 
first  attempting  to  alter  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Indeed,  if  both 
branches  of  Congress  were  made  more 
representative  of  the  people,  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  sentiment,  it  would  at 
once  become  far  easier  to  effect  needed 
changes  in  that  instrument. 
'  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  proposed  law 
is  the  unwillingness  of  membc^,  whose 
party  is  dominant  in  their  several  States, 
to  do  anything  which  would  lessen 
their  numbers  in  Congress.  For  instance, 
imagine  such  a  bill  presented  to  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress.  The  eleven  Republican 
Congressmen  from  Iowa,  the  eight  from 
Kansas,  the  twelve  from  Michigan,  the 
nine  from  Minnesota,  the  eight  from 
California,  would  hesitate  to  pass  a  law 
which  must  cause  the  defeat  of  one- 
third  or  more  of  their  number  by  candi- 
dates holding  opposing  political  views. 
A  like  state  of  mind  can  probably  be 
predicated  of  the  nine  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen from  Alabama,  the  seven  from 
Arkansas,  the  eleven  from  Georgia,  the 
seven  from  Louisiana,  the  eight  from 
Mississippi,  the  seven  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  sixteen  from  Texas. 

But  is  it  not  nuinifest  that  thoie  «iQilid 
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del^atioDs  of  democrats  from  Southern 
States  and  of  Republicans  from  Northern 
States  demonstrate  our  lack  of  a  real 
government  by  the  people  ? 

The  vital  question  before  the  country 
in]^^this  connection  is  whether  public 
opinion  can  concentrate  upon  a  reform 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
with  sufficient  insistence  to  secure  action 
by  that  body. 

If  that  be  not  done,  the  alternative  is 
an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 


tion permitting  a  reasonable  number  ol 
voters,  not  exceeding  one  mfllion,  to 
propose  specific  amendments  to  that 
instrument. 

Unless  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
radical  reforms  be  possible,  it  need  not 
be  expected  that  any  real  improvement 
of  political  conditions  will  emanate  from 
the  national  government. 

Lucius  F.  C.  Gabvin.    ! 
Lonsdale,  R.  I. 
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SILENT  SPRINGS  OF  POWER;  OR,  THE  STILL,  [SMALL  VOICE. 


I. 


IN  ONE  of  those  wonderfully  suggestive 
stories  that  jewel  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  impeari  vital  truths  for  the 
thoughtful  of  all  ages,  we  find  a  lesson  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  the  present  time,  when 
the  materialism  of  the  market  is  balefully 
fascinating  and  seducing  the  unawakened 
while  paralyzing  with  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment many  who  have  long  held  aloft  the  torch 
of  idealism.  The  author  of  the  poetic 
allegory  to  which  we  refer  had  given  a  picture 
of  the  seeming  triumph  of  evil. 

Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Israel,  who  had  completely  turned  their  faces 
from  the  forces  of  idealism  and  spiritual  life 
to  embrace  the  ephemeral  and  morally  disin- 
tegrating things  of  a  day — ^the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
— ^had  been  hunting  down  those  who  refused 
to  bow  the  knee  to  the  conventional  religion 
which  prophesied  smooth  things  for  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  queen  had  sent  a 
special  message  to  Elijah,  the  great  prophet 
and  seer  of  Israel,  declaring  that  she  had 
vowed  his  death,  and  the  prbphet  had  fled 
into  the  wilderness.  Here,  companioned  by 
the  wild  beasts,  in  a  londy  cave,  in  an  arid 
mountain  region,  with  the  hot  sands  stretch- 
inge  before  him,  a  burning  sea  under  the 
frightful  tropical  sun,  the  heart  of  the  seer 
failed  him.    Hundreds  of  his  brethren  had 


been  slain.  He  bdieved  that  he  alone  re- 
mained among  those  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  worid. 
Evil  seemed  enthroned  on  eveiy  hand, 
strong,  arrogant,  aggressive  and  inaolentlj 
confident,  and  the  prophet  prayed  that  be 
might  die. 

Elijah's  mental  attitude  at  this  moment 
was,  we  imagine,  such  as  marks  many  highly 
sensitive  souls  in  crucial  periods  of  Ufe. 
Cariyle,  it  will  be  remembered,  passed  throng 
this  mental  Gethsemane,  only  the  changed 
ideals  and  age-concepts  made  the  interior 
visions  different  from  Elijah's.  In  the  nigfaft 
of  his  conflict  with  evil  within  and  without  it 
seemed  at  times  that  he  would  be  overmastered 
and  his  moral  vision  became  so  obscured  that 
he  struggled  as  a  rudderless  craft  in  a  tempest- 
tossed  sea. 

"'The  heart  within  me,"  he  ezdaims, 
"unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dewdrop,  was 
smoldering  in  sulphurous,  slow-consumiog 
fire.  ...  I  lived  in  a  continual,  indefinite^ 
pining  fear,  tremulous,  pusillanimous,  appre- 
hensive of  I  knew  not  what;  it  seemed  as  if 
all  things  in  the  Heavens  above  and  the 
Earth  beneath  would  hurt  me;  as  if  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  but  boundleH 
jaws  of  a  devouring  monster,  wherein  I* 
palpitating,  waited  to  be  devoured." 

And  then  came  the  spiritual  reaction. 
The  stiU,  small  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  the 
soul  spake: 
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**An  at  once  there  rose  a  thought  in  me, 
mod  I  asked  myself,. 'What  art  thou  afraid 
of?  Wherefore  like  a  coward  dost  thou 
iwefer  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering 
and  trembling?  Despicable  biped,  what  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before 
Uiee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the 
pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil 
and  man  may,  will,  or  can  do  against  thee. 
Hiast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst  thou  not  suffer 
wfaatsoerer  it  be;  and  as  a  child  of  freedom, 
though  outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under 
thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it 
come»  then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it/  And 
as  I  80  thought  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of 
fire  over  my  whole  soul;  and  I  shook  base 
fear  away  from  me  forever.  I  was  strong,  of 
nnknown  strength;  a  spirit,  almost  a  god. 
E?cr  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery 
was  changed;  not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow 
was  it,  but  indignation  and  grim,  fire-eyed 
Defiance.  Thus  had  the  Everlasting  No 
claimed  me.  To  which  my  whole  ME  now 
made  answer:  'I  am  not  thine,  but  free,  and 
ffoRTer  hate  thee.'  It  is  from  this  hour  that 
I  incline  to  date  my  Spiritual  New-Birth." 

And  this  spiritual  new-birth  clarified  his 
▼iskm  while  it  brought  peace  to  his  soul,  for 
it  led  him  to  see  the  truth  in  regard  to  man's 
miaaion  now  and  here.    For  he  says: 

-We  are  here  to  do  God's  will.  The  only 
k^  to  a  right  life  is  self-renunciation.  The 
n»n  who  lives  for  self,  who  works  for  selfish 
ends,  is  a  charlatan  at  bottom,  no  matter  how 
great  his  powers.  The  man  who  lives  for 
weU  alone  has  never  caught  a  vision  of  the 
tme  meaning  and  order  of  the  universe. 
Human  life  is  a  sdenm  thing, — an  arena 
wherein  God's  purpose  is  to  be  worked  out. 
I  must,  with  open,  spiritual  vision,  behold  in 
this  muvene,  and  through  it,  the  mighty  All, 
its  Creator,  in  his  beauty  and  grandeur.  .  .  . 
His  pnipooe,  not  mine,  shall  be  carried  out, 
for  to  that  end  the  universe  exists.  Life 
diall  be  a  barren,  worthless  thing  for  me, 
nnlesB  I  seek  to  faU  in  with  God's  plan,  and 
do  the  work  he  has  sent  me  here  to  do.  Ah, 
dien,  the  torturous  pangs  of  disappointed 
hopes,  jealousy,  and  despair  shall  be  at  rest, 
and  I,  now  in  harmony  with  Grod,  can  sing  at 
wj  work  and  amid  my  toil  find  blessed  rest. 
For,  what  though  I  fail  to  reach  the  mark  I 
ael  before  me;  what  though  its  immediate 
resnUa  have  been  small?  The  very  attempt, 
pet'aei>ci^  in,  of  working  out  the  Divine 
puipoae  in  my  life  has  made  that  life  a  truly 


noble  one.  Now,  indeed,  I  am  independent 
of  the  world's  smile  or  frown,  since  I  am  in 
harmony  with  God,  and  have  his  smile  as 
the  light  of  my  life.  I  have  got  into  the 
blessed  region  of  the  'Everlasting  Yea.' 
And  however  ill  outwardly  and  apparently, 
all  is  going  well  for  me  inwardly  and  ulti- 
mately." 

At  moments  of  supreme  mental  and  moral 
depression,  such  as  overmastered  Elijah  in 
this  story,  and  which  come  sometimes,  and 
with  such  overwhelming  power  to  all  sensi- 
tive and  high-minded  leaders  of  civilization's 
advance  guard,  one  feels  almost  as  though  he 
were  in  a  night  of  Egyptian  darkness,  with 
nothing  more  safe  than  the  fitful  ignis  faluiu 
flashing  before  the  vision.  With  the  poet 
Holland  he  is  prone  to  exclaim: 

"  Evil  has  won  id  the  horrid  fight 

Of  Ages  with  the  Throne; 
Eril  stands  on  the  neck  of  Grood, 

And  rules  the  world  alone." 

Yet  this  mental  state  is  as  fatal  to  those 
who  entertain  it  as  it  is  essentially  false,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  great  perils  that  reformers 
should  ever  guard  against.  There  is  no  evil, 
we  care  not  how  powerful  it  may  seem,  how 
brave  and  imposing  in  superficial  appearance, 
how  arrogant  and  self-<x)nfident,  which  is 
other  than  ephemeral.  It  carries  in  its 
breast  the  seeds  of  death,  and  usually  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  most  self-assertive 
and  seemingly  invincible,  the  handwriting  is 
tracing  its  doom  on  the  walls  that  it  has 
builded  as  a  defense.  The  mighty  forces  of 
life  are  not  those  most  obvious  or  striking  to 
the  physical  senses.  But  this  great  truth,  so 
often  overlooked  even  at  the  present  time, 
had  escaped  Elijah  as  he  stood  forth  alone  in 
the  desert-like  land,  compassed  by  rocks  and 
shifting  sand.  But  in  reply  to  his  cry  of 
despair  came  the  Voice  that  dwells  in  the 
soul  that  lives  by  faith  and  which  ever  leadeth 
toward  the  light: 

"And  he  said.  Go  forth  and  stand  upon  the 
mount  of  the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent 
the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake: 

''And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire:  and  after  the  fire  a 
still,  small  voice. 

*' And  it  was  so,  when  ELiyiVsL  Vvsa^td  \V»^SuiX 
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he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  went 
out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the 
cave." 

Then  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  the 
mistake  of  judging  by  external  appearances. 
He  had  bdieved  and  declared  that  he  alone 
remained  among  those  who  had  not  been 
seduced  or  overcome  by  the  forces  of  evil, 
but  the  Voice  declared  that  he  was  but  one  of 
seven  thousand  who  had  refused  to  bend  the 
knee  to  Baal. 

This  beautiful  story  suggests  that  the  real 
power  of  the  living  universe  is  not  resident  in 
the  vaunting  materialistic  phenomena  or 
expressed  in  spectacular  physical  manifesta- 
tions, so  obvious  to  the  bodily  eye,  nor  yet 
those  things  that  to  the  physical  senses  seem 
most  impressive  or  formidable.  The  latter 
are  ephemeral  manifestations  that  like  the 
gorgeous  robe  of  autumn  last  a  day  and  are 
gone,  leaving  the  skeleton  trees  defenseless 
to  the  storms. 

Some  time  since  two  men  were  in  the 
White  Mountains.  A  great  forest  fire  was 
raging  on  a  neighboring  slope,  and  one  of  the 
observers  exclaimed:  "Is  it  not  a  magnificent 
sight  to  see  those  mighty  billows  of  flame,  a 
veritable  sea  of  fire,  not  unlike  the  ocean  in  a 
tempest;  but  here  the  waves  of  flame  are 
8wq>t  upward  toward  the  farthest  timber  line 
as  tiiough  they  would  even  lick  up  the  rocks 
that  garment  the  mountain's  crest.  How 
^orious  the  spectacle!*' 

"To  me,"  replied  the  other,  "it  is  sinister, 
awesome  and  tragic,  but  far  from  glorious. 
This,"  said  he,  stretching  his  arm  toward 
another  slope,  "is  something  infinitely  more 
splendid." 

His  companion's  eye  followed  the  direction 
of  his  hand  that  pointed  to  a  vast  mantle  of 
emerald,  flecked  here  and  there  with  the  gold 
and  crimson  of  early  autumn. 

"That  sea  of  green  represents  life,  growth 
and  beauty,"  he  continued.  "For  centuries 
it  has  been  toilsomely  clothing  the  once  sere 
and  barren  mountain  slope;  clothing  it  with 
life  that  ministers  to  life;  tirelessly,  cease- 
lessly adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
comfort  of  man  and  the  service  of  living 
things.  The  sea  of  green  typifies  the  beauty 
and  the  service  that  flow  from  the  heart  of 
life;  but  the  lurid  flame  speaks  only  of 
destruction.  It  is  marked  by  the  roar  of 
an  army  in  action.  It  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  for  the  moment  with  its  spectacular 
appeal  to  the  eye,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  a 


tragic  waste  of  blackness  and  death.  Cen- 
turies wiU  .be  required  to  remantle  that 
fire-swq>t  slope,  for  the  flames  are  eating  up 
the  thin  covering  of  loam  that  has  accamu- 
lated  on  the  rocks  through  generations  ainoe 
the  forest  began  to  grow." 

These  watchers  ^ify  the  two  great  clwoses 
in  society  to-day:  those  who  are  OKMt  im- 
pressed by  outward  show  and  the  spectacular 
appearances  that  appeal  to  eye  and  ear,  those 
who  see  little  beyond  the  veil  of  materialitj, 
who  worship  Mammon  and  the  things  that 
minister  to  the  physical  senses;  and  the  men 
and  women  of  spiritual  discernment,  who  see 
that  which  is  real,  that  which  lives,  that 
which  feeds  the  springs  of  greatness,  beauty, 
life,  and  joy  that  knows  no  alloy,  the  sweetneH 
that  has  no  bitter  after-taste. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  age 
never,  or  rarely  ever,  discerns  the  real  aourooi 
of  its  greatness  or  the  men  and  influences  that 
are  destined  to  give  it  fadeless  glory  and  to 
influence  the  courses  of  life  in  the  generatkxiis 
that  are  yet  to  come.  The  chief  priests  and 
wealthy  Pharisees  of  Judea  thanked  God 
that  they  were  not  as  other  men.  Thej 
moved  haughtily  through  the  streets  <rf 
Jerusalem,  experiencing  the  gratification  of 
little  natures  as  they  saw  the  homage  shown 
them  by  the  passing  multitudes. 

Pilate,  the  haughty  Roman  judge,  moving 
with  his  friends,  looked  down  in  supreme 
contempt  even  on  the  chief  priests  ami  tibe 
Pharisees,  who  imagined  themselves  the  most 
important  individuals  of  the  Judea  of  their 
day.  He  would  have  confidently  dedmred 
that  history,  if  it  took  note  of  any  great  ones 
in  the  Jerusalem  in  which  he  exerciaed  Us 
official  power,  would  surdy  accord  the 
highest  place  to  the  Roman  judge  who  repre- 
sented Cesar  in  this  far-off  dependency. 

But  who  would  have  imagined  that  the 
serene  young  man  who  lingered  by  the  weD 
of  Samaria  talking  with  a  strange  woman  on 
the  worship  of  God,  or  who,  followed  by  a  few 
ignorant  fishermen  and  persons  whom  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  of  Uie  age  regarded  as 
distinctly  undesirable  citizens,  traveled  from 
his  humble  home  in  Galilee  to  attend  the 
feast  at  Jerusalem,  there  to  die  for  an  ideal 
or  because  he  dared  unflinchin^y  to  stand 
loyal  to  a  truth,  would  become  the  most 
potent  spiritual  and  moral  personality  in  die 
civilization  destined  to  lead  the  worid,  while 
the  high  priests,  the  haughty  members  of  die 
Sanhedrim  and  the  Roman  judge  would  be 
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remembered  only  in  their  rdation  to  t)ie 
Phiphetof  Galflee? 

Socratee,  living  or  drinking  the  hemlock, 
attmcted  little  attention  from  the  wealthy 
and  influential  Greeks  of  the  Citj  of  the 
Violet  Crown,  but  Socrates  was  the  spiritual 
lither  of  Plato  and  the  master  mind-molder 
of  Xenophon,  and  the  life  and  teachings  of 
this  great  man  have  been  one  of  the  potent 
djnamic  forces  contributed  bj  Greece  to 
civilization. 

What  is  true  in  the  world  of  spiritual 
verities  and  philosophies  is  also  true  in  the 
sphere  of  transcendent  genius  and  imagina- 
tion. If  any  one  had  told  Leicester  in  the 
hcy-daj  of  his  popularity,  or  even  the  great 
Cecfl,  that  an  obscure  playwright  and  actor 
in  the  London  of  Elizabeth  would  outshine 
in  Hme  and  far  transcend  in  influence  over 
the  thought  of  the  worid  the  entire  nobility 
of  the  day,  such  a  rash  prophet  would  have 
been  adjudged  insane.  And  yet  the  thought 
of  Shakespeare,  reflecting  as  it  does  a  genius 
or  ioaight  equaled  by  no  other  depictor  of 
diaiBcter  and  rich  in  ethical  philosophy 
gcnninal  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  man, 
has  for  generations  appealed  with  increasing 
porwer  to  the  imagination  of  millions  of 
liiiman  beings. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  was  showering 
hoDOfs  and  favors  on  the  sycophants  around 
Unit  and  the  worid  was  taking  note  of  the 
men  hi^  in  his  favor,  there  was  a  Frenchman 
atanding  on  a  rock-girt  little  isle  north  of 
Vtmnce^  an  exile,  who  was  writing  great 
B0vc]a»  poems  and  essays  instinct  with  ethical 
tmth  and  moral  idealism.  Yet  how  few  at 
that  time  imagined  how  completely  Napoleon 
mod  his  sycophants  and  favorites  would 
vanish  into  oblivion,  while  the  moral  force 
and  luminous  thought  of  Hugo  would  sweep 
on  as  the  light  of  dawn  that  heralds  the  day, 
— sweep  on,  inspiring  and  helping  millions  of 
livca? 

We  repeat;  it  is  the  still,  smaU  voice,  the 
silent  currents  that  thrill  with  life  and  ex- 
pnm  themselves  in  beauty  and  service,  the 
moral  idealism  and  intdlectualism  that  are 
bora  of  truth,  justice  and  right,  that  are  the 
B^gkty  dynamic  forces  of  the  universe.  He 
wIm  is  leagued  with  these  energies  cannot 
hSL  ThiM  is  one  of  the  capital  lessons  that 
shonld  ever  keep  in  mind.  To 
too  much  of  a  reality  of  the  aggressive. 


materialistic  phenomena  that  have  to  be 
uncovered  and  exposed  is  to  court  destruction, 
because  the  moment  doubt,  fear  or  discour- 
agement,— in  a  word,  pessimism — usurp  the 
throne  of  faith  or  rational  optimism,  tl^e 
strong  arm  of  the  reformer  is  paralyzed. 
The  torch-bearer,  above  all  others,  must  be 
a  man  of  faith, — of  unshakable  faith.  He 
must  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  seemingly 
impr^nable  and  arrogant  materialism  of  the 
market  and  the  ostentatious  spactade  pre- 
sented by  the  worshipers  of  Mammon,  to  the 
reality  that  rises  beyond  material  phenomena. 
He  must  know  that 


*'  Evil  is  only  the  slave  of  Good, 
Sorrcyw  the  servant  of  Joy.** 

He  must  know  that  in  spite  of  the  seeming  of 
the  moment,  time  will  prove,  will  surely  prove 
that 


« 


Ever  the  TVuih  Comes  uppennost. 
And  Ever  is  Justice  done. 


He  who  works  for  justice  and  the  right,  he 
who,  regardless  of  self,  seeks  the  ends  of 
truth,  he  who  becomes  the  servant  of  moral 
idealism  and  the  apostle  of  the  faith  that 
knows  no  faltering,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
victor.  His  influence  also  will  aid  greatly  in 
hastening  the  day  when 

" . .  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle 

flam  are  furl'd 
In  the  Tarliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
world.** 

We  are  all  so  prone  to  be  misled  by  the 
superficial  physical  phenomena  and  to  over- 
look the  mighty  currents  that  are  eternal  and 
that  make  for  the  triumph  of  all  that  is  true, 
just  and  fine  in  the  ideals  that  have  touched 
the  brain  of  man,  that  it  is  all-important  that 
from  the  uncovering  of  evil  we  constantly 
turn  our  gaze  to  the  deathless  realities  of 
life.  There  is  no  such  word  as  failure  to  the 
faithful  soul  who  lays  firm  hold  on  the  great 
eternal  moral  verities  and  regardless  of  all 
thought  of  personal  advancement  seeks  the 
well-being  of  others,  and  who  ever  keeps  the 
fires  burning  on  the  altar  of  faith.  To  such 
an  one 

*'  The  near  and  future  blend  as  one. 
And  whatso*er  is  willed  is  done." 


B.  O.  Flower. 


Botten,  Mass. 
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^GRAHAM  BROOKS  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  DEMOC- 
tar  AND  CIVIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS  IN  THE  ^  FAR  WEST. 


Soeiokficftl  Auth^r- 
tfllMt*0aiiM8  of  OiTic  Oor- 
In  rnnd  The  OTertkrow  of 
pnMBtatlTe  GoTornmont. 

BOBTON  Trameript  in  its  issue  of 
mmrj  4th  contained  an  extended 
lung  examination  of  the  ''civic 
I  tile  far  West/'  made  by  the  justly 
MMogical  and  economic  authority, 
ham  Brooks.  In  this  contribution 
r  deals  in  a  fundamental  manner 
politico-economic  situation  he  has 
id  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
imption  in  public  affairs  and  the 
ciq>loitation  and  oppression  of  the 
privileged  bands, — conditions,  how- 
ii  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
itales  but  which  obtain  wherever 
■ells'*  and  the  bosses  have  reached 
understanding,  with  the  result  that 
f-controUed  machine  and  the  con- 
en  nmke  easy  the  continued  domi- 

govemment  by  public-service  cor- 
and  monopolies,  and  the  elevation 

of  power  and  trust  of  men  who 
I  ailfaer  long  in  the  service  of  privi- 
lUi  or  whose  dastic  consciences 
BBi  satisfactory  to  class  interests 
privileges    and    monopoly 


r.  Brooks  goes  farther  than  exposing 
k  He  shows  how  a  practical  and 
emedy,  in  so  far  as  political  condi- 
eoncemed,  has  been  found  and  is 
tofring  eminently  effective;  and  in 
plaoe  he  gives  a  graphic  pen-picture 
Me  in  San  Francisco  between  the 
r  anarchistic  masters  of  miUions, — 
sal  rich  who  are  pillars  of  society — 
iw-dispensing  power. 
ipcr  is  so  invaluable  to  social  re- 
1  every  part  of  the  Republic  to-day 
notice  it  at  length,  quoting  freely 
obaervations  of  the  author,  who,  it 
membered,  is  one  of  the  most  schol- 
aeDtknis  and  careful  writers  of  our 


John  Graham  Brooks,  after  finishing  his 
education  at  Harvard,  spent  three  years  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Jena  and  Freiburg, 
after  which  he  became  a  lecturer  on  economic 
subjects  and  instructor  in  Harvard  University 
for  two  years.  Subsequently  several  years 
were  spent  in  the  University  Extension 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Two  years  were  spent  as  expert  in  the  United 
States  Labor  Department  at  Washington. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
economic  volume,  entitled  The  Social  Unrest, 

The  analysis  of  conditions  that  obtain  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  every  city 
and  commonwealth  of  the  United  States  and 
which  strike  in  a  mortal  way  at  the  heart  of 
a  democratic  republican  government,  from 
such  an  authoritative  pen  as  that  of  Mr. 
Brooks  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  friends  of  dean,  honest  and  free  govern- 
ment. 

Mastar-Soarcoa  of  Oorrnption  of  Ck>yam- 
ment  and  Plunder  of  The  People. 

The  great  public-service  corporations  which 
control  the  arteries  and  veins  of  national 
business  or  commercial  life,  and  other  mon- 
opolies which  like  the  people  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  public  utility  corporations, 
as  The  Arena  has  time  and  again  shown, 
have  for  many  years  been  the  fountain-head 
or  master-source  of  political  corruption  and 
exploitation  of  the  people  for  the  abnormal 
enrichment  of  the  privileged  few. 

The  transformation  of  a  genuinely  repre- 
sentative government  that  could  truthfuUy 
be  described  as  a  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  into  a 
ghastly  farce  in  which  the  old  republican 
shdl  masks  a  misrepresentative  government 
which  systematically  betrays  the  people  at 
the  instigation  of  privileged  classes,  was 
gradually  brought  about  by  the  perfecting  of 
the  money-controlled  party  machine  and  the 
perfect  understanding  between  the  princes  of 
privilege  and  unscrupulous  political  leaders 
or  bosses.    The  fact  that  the  ^VilvesWy^^  o^ 
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master  of  the  party  machine,  and  the  great 
heads  of  the  public-service  corporations  and 
other  interests  in  the  feudalism  of  privil^ed 
wealth  were  long  popularly  supposed  to  be 
honorable  and  respectable  citizens,  and  that 
they  were  usually  wealthy  and  intellectually 
masterful,  long  blinded  the  people  to  the 
real  facts;  while  the  various  papers  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  "interests"  and  the 
politicians,  as  well  as  other  public-opinion 
forming  agencies  tliat  could  be  influenced  or 
employed  to  lead  the  people  on  false  scents 
and  fix  the  public  eye  on  anything  or  every- 
thing but  the  chief  source  of  corruption  in 
city,  state  and  national  government  and 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  wealth- 
creators  and  consumers,  rendered  possible 
this  systematic  deception  of  the  voters,  long 
after  the  real  facts  were  brought  forth  by 
leading  reformers.  All  incorruptible  and 
dear-seeing  patriots  who  without  fear  or  favor 
uncovered  the  evil  conditions  were  denounced 
as  enemies  of  law  and  order,  as  demagogues 
and  irresponsible  agitators,  and  organized 
labor  was  frequently  made  the  object  of  attack, 
while  every  conceivable  shibboleth,  slogan 
and  sophistical  catch-phrase  was  employed 
to  deceive  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  high-priests  of  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  their 
shrewd  retainers  were  systematically  brought 
to  the  front  at  important  functions,  at  great 
banquets,  college  commencements,  board  of 
trade  dinners,  fairs  and  Chautauquan  gather- 
ings, to  utter  smooth  things,  glittering  gener- 
alities and  to  prate  about  civic  morality  and 
individual  int^rity.  For  years  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  and  Elihu  Root  were  star  per- 
formers, just  as  Chancellor  Day  and  Gov- 
ernor Buchtel  have  been  enacting  leading 
r^iUi  during  the  past  year,  since  the  exposures 
of  the  records  of  Depew  and  others  have 
made  them  imavailable  as  stalking-horses 
for  "high  finance"  and  the  feudalism  of 
corporate  wealth. 

Moreover,  when  brilliant  men  could  be 
seduced,  their  pathway  to  lucrative  positions 
or  political  eminence  was  smoothed  in  mar- 
velous ways,  while  those  who  elected  to  be 
fearless,  brave  and  aggressively  loyal  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  found  on  every 
hand  efforts  made  to  discredit  them,  to 
obstruct  their  work  and  to  destroy  their 
influence. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 


people  have  been  so  slow  to  awaken  to  the  ^ 
deadly  peril  of  present  oonditioiis» — a  peril 
as  fatal  to  free  government  as  it  is  destructive 
to  the  independence,  the  prosperity  and  the ' 
moral  idealism  of  the  wealth-creating  mUlioni. 
Slowly  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  \ 
and  at  last  the  criminal  rich  are  beooming 
genuinely   alarmed   as   the   root    cauaes   0f 
political  corruption  and  the  spoilation  of  the 
people  are  being  uncovered. 

In  letters  written  by  C.  P.  Huntington,  one 
of  the  master-spirits  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  interests,  to  Greneral  Colton,  whidi 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  were  put  in  evi- 
dence in  a  trial  brought  by  the  widow  of 
General  Colton  to  force  Mx,  Huntinton  to 
disgorge  twenty  thousand  dc^rs  alleged  to 
be  due  the  heirs  of  the  dead  man,  was  one  of 
the  first  great  authoritative  revdati«ns  of  the 
systematic  methods  employed  by  the  great 
railway   interests   to   absolutdy  control  the 
political  situation  by  controlling  the  people's 
representatives  at  Washington.    This  revela- 
tion has  been  followed  by  so  many  other 
similar    exposures    (among   which    may   be 
mentioned  the  uncovering  of  the  sea  of  Wall- 
street  corruption  in  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions; the  searching  facts  brought  out  by  the 
government  commission  that  investigated  the 
almost    incredible    charges    made    by    Mr. 
Sinclair  against  the  beef  trust;    the  further 
exposure  which  accompanied  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  Taflwaji» 
and  the  investigation  of  the  Standard  QQ 
trust),  that  the  important  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  charges  that  for  years  have 
been  made  by  The  Arena  and  other  magi- 
zines  and  by  leading  incorruptible  statesmeo, 
economists   and   writers   have   been   undsr- 
statements  of  conditions  instead  of  esaggoa- 
tions. 

We  now  wish  to  call  our  readers'  attentkui 
to  the  citation  of  a  typical  illustration  showing 
the  master  sources  of  political  corruption  and 
the  plunder  of  the  people  advanced  by  Mr. 
Brooks.  The  chief  offender  in  the  present 
case  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  coipoia- 
tion  and  its  feeders  and  allies;  and  in  this 
connection  many  thousands  of  our  readen 
will  call  to  mind  the  extended  exposure  of 
this  railway  system  and  the  republication  of 
many  of  the  Huntington  letters  which  was 
given  in  The  Arena  several  years  ago  by 
the  present  writer  under  the  title  of  "Twenty- 
Five  Years  of  Bribery  and  Corrupt  Practices 
by  the  Railroads." 
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Ml  BzamplM  9t  The  Oormption  of 
9T«nimMit  Mid  EnilATemont  of 
Industry  by  Oorporato  Wealth. 

.  Brooks,  it  wiD  be  remembered,  has 
"^^"g  an  eidiaustive  examination  of 
ckiial  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
ft  his  wends  represent  the  conclusions 
B  of  the  most  conscientious  present-daj 
Bfs  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
Icged  Iscts  for  evidence  and  who  speaks 
the  field  of  observation  instead  of  from 
dioohoom  far  remote  from  the  scenes 
ie  iq>nsing.  In  opening  his  article  this 
r  first  considers  the  great  corruptor  of 
UDent, — privfleged  wealth,  operating  one 
$  great  natural  monopolies,  and  how  it 
ID  power  and  riches  through  its  merciless 
SBon  and  enslavement  of  the  wealth- 
m  of  California. 

'  one's  interest,"  says  Mr.  Brooks,  "is  in 
odal  and  political  condition  of  Cali- 
\  and  its  more  immediate  neighborhood, 
soon  proves  to  be  neither  question  nor 
sr  to  anything  apart  from  the  Southern 
e  Railroad.  Business  men  who  have 
theie  far  longer  than  this  'traffic  hin- 
ts' CKistenoe,  will  tdl  you  by  the  hour 
Ofj  of  this  amazing  monopoly 

he  listener  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  the 
■d  alone  of  which  he  is  hearing.  It  is 
lilioad  with  a  host  of  affiliated  mon(^)o- 
txprtBB  companies,  street-cars  and 
■enUe  land  and  timber  companies, 
primarily  a  monopdy  of  transportation. 

h  have  been  fleeced  and  browbeaten 
the  start,  until  we  got  into  the  habit  of 
it  precisely  as  people  used  to  acc^t 
and  other  ills  as  'visitations.' 
could  reaUy  do  anything  about  it; 
the  people  generally  controlled  any 
■oe  that  could  curb  the  abuses,  came 
f  to  ddte  only  cynicism  or  despair. 
•  •••.•.... 
t  is  vcsy  vital  to  see  that  the  early  hatreds 
st  this  monc^ly  were  caused  by  atro- 
fee^t  rates.  They  were  not  merdy 
■ve,  they  were  at  all  times  incalculable, 
■e  knew  in  the  least  what  to  count  upon 
peet.  The  inequalities  of  rates  between 
iupper  and  another;  the  crushing  rate 
e  same  man  this  year,  with  a  wholly 
eat  sdiedule  in  the  year  that  followed, 
the  bitterest  complaints.  To  be 
to  be  instantly  penalised  by 


the  railroad.  If  you  'struck  rich'  in  a  mine, 
your  freight  rate  might  be  three  or  four  times 
that  of  your  neighbor,  whose  mine  was  of 
lower  grade.  If  it  went  well  with  your  prunes 
and  walnuts,  the  freight  bill  might  be  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  your  less  successful  neigh- 
bor as  to  wipe  out  all  your  own  advantage. 

"The  'stealing  of  improvements'  by  land- 
lord rent,  under  which  the  Irish  peasant  so 
long  staggered,  has  its  exact  counteipart  in 
the  long  buccaneering  of  this  Pacific  coast 
monopoly." 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  an  attempt  made  to 
obtain  relief  which  was  futile,  as  will  always 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  bosses  instead  of 
the  people  govern.  So  long  as  the  coipora- 
tions  work  with  the  political  leaders  and 
furnish  the  finances  for  the  money-controlled 
political  machines,  every  measure  enacted 
will  prove  abortive;  for  after  the  people  have 
secured  a  law,  and  obtain  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  see  that  the  railways,  for 
example,  conserve  instead  of  disregard  the 
interests  of  the  people,  lo!  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  commission  has  not  terror  for  the  evil- 
doers. The  results  in  California  are  inter- 
esting and  valuable  merdy  because  they  show 
precisely  what  is  to  be  expected  and  what  we 
find  wherever  the  money-controlled  machines, 
operated  by  the  bosses  and  corporations,  are 
the  dominating  influence  in  political  life. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Brooks  says: 

"Plucky  attempts  were  made  fron%  time  to 
time,  as  in  the  'new  constitution'  of  1879. 
Lobbying  was  made  a  felony,  stock-watering 
was  prohibited  and  transportation  com- 
panies were  asked  to  show  books.  To  carry 
out  the  reform,  a  commission  was  appointed 
with  full  power  to  fix  rates  and  examine 
accounts.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  work,  its  real 
character  appeared.  It  was  from  the  first 
as  much  the  creature  of  the  railroads,  as  if 
its  members  had  been  directly  chosen  by  the 
railway  managers. 

The  little  that  the  commission  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  was  defeated  by  the  easy  devices 
of  fraudulent  leases  and  over-capitalization. 

Why  The  People  Have  so  Long  Borne 
with  The  Egyptian  Taskmasters. 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  that: 

"To  one  question,  you  never  get  a  satis- 
fying answer,  'Why  should  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  people  with  votes  at  their  disposal, 
so  long  endure  this  outraging  of  puUic 
inteiest?'" 
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His  condiuion  is  that  the  people  did  not 
''see  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the  enemy." 
This,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  there  was  so  careful  and  systematic  an 
attempt  kept  up  by  the  comiptors  and  the 
corrupted  to  put  the  people  on  a  false  scent 
and  to  discredit  all  who  uncovered  facts  that 
showed  the  real  criminals. 

"We  Americans,"  continues  our  author, 
"have  paid  a  quite  awful  price  for  one  of  our 
most  petted  illusions.  From  publicists,  from 
business  men  of  great  weight,  and  from  econo- 
mists, how  often  we  have  heard  the  same 
explanation!  'There  are  doubtless  abuses 
connected  with  that  corporation,  but  men 
capable  of  carrying  on  such  large  enterprises 
are  far  too  intelligent  to  play  these  coarse 
tricks  with  the  public.  Their  interests  are 
too  closely  bound  up  with  the  people's  interests. 
No,  no,  they  are  not  so  stupid.  They  under- 
stand that  their  success  depends  upon  con- 
structive and  positive  service  to  the  com- 
munity.' " 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  what 
there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Brooks'  observation,  yet 
this  is  not  the  only  leading  reason  why  the 
people  have  so  long  put  up  with  the  rule  of 
the  criminals,  as  we  will  presently  show. 
That  honest-minded  voters  could  not  conceive 
of  the  great  men  in  their  midst  who  operated 
public  utilities,  were  prominent  in  dubs,  in 
society,  often « in  church  work,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  business  councils,  debauching  the  gov- 
ernment or  making  deals  with  the  political 
boss,  by  which  the  people  should  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  while  a  privileged  few  could 
exploit  them  to  the  limit  of  their  power  to  pay 
the  exploiters,  is  not  only  conceviable  but 
natural.  Moreover,  how  often,  how  very 
often,  have  stockholders  in  the  public-service 
corporations  been  also  leading  stockholders  in 
great  daily  journals,  and  how  natural  and 
easy  it  becomes  for  them  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  dailies  to  say  editorially  precisdy 
what  the  princes  of  privilege  want  the  people 
to  believe.  At  other  times  advertising  patron- 
age has  been  most  liberally  employed  by 
public-service  corporations  to  subsidize  the 
city  and  state  journals,  and  the  most  cun- 
ningly devised  sophistry  as  well  as  mislead- 
ing statements  have  been  given  widest  cur- 
rency in  this  manner.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  people  have  been  frequently  sys- 
tematically misled  by  the  press,  influenced 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  lavish 
expenditure    of    money    by    interests    which 


were  thus  enabled  to  get  monop<^y  ri^ts 
worth  millions  upon  millions  of  doUars  more 
than  all  their  expenditures  to  subsidize  the 
press  and  control  the  sources  of  political 
power. 

But  while  this  illusion  under  which  the 
people  have  lived  in  regard  to  the  industrial 
autocracy  and  the  political  boss,  and  this 
systematic  deceiving  of  the  people,  haiFe 
been  leading  causes  for  their  submitting  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  and 
the  steady  debauching  of  their  government, 
there  is  still  another  great  reason  for  this 
condition  of  affairs.  The  people  have  time 
and  again  been  absolutdy  powerless  since  the 
rise  and  domination  of  the  boss  and  the 
money-controlled  machine.  The  boss  makes 
the  slate;  the  slate  is  agreeable  to  the  "inter- 
ests," and  liberal  campaign  contributions  are 
poured  into  the  machine  treasury.  The 
candidates  make  fair  promises,  and  whenever 
necessary  the  privilege-seeking  interests  see 
to  the  making  of  both  political  slates,  or 
arrange  that  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  on  both  slates  shall  be  filled  by  their 
men.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  vast  sums 
of  money  are  used  for  the  dection  of  the  con- 
trolled slate  and  the  state  is  flooded  with 
eminent  speakers.  Every  paper  that  can 
be  seduced  is  bought  or  advertising  space  is 
secured,  to  be  filled  with  simon-pure  reading 
matter,  as  was  done  by  the  Republicans  in 
the  late  Clevdand  city  campaign;  while 
some  flaw  in  some  of  the  opposing  candidates' 
lives  is  made  a  mountain  of  or  unessential 
issues  are  pushed  to  the  front.  The  money- 
controlled  machine,  backed  by  Bullions  of 
wealth,  represents  a  perfect  organisation,  and 
the  people  are  unorganized  and  have  no 
great  fund  at  their  disposal.  Under  these 
conditions  the  people  h«quently  are  abso- 
lutdy powerless  to  stem  the  tide*  of  opposi- 
tion; yet  thoughtless  men  and  women  are 
daily  heard  parrotting  the  falladous  words 
put  into  their  mouths  by  paid  writers  for  the 
lawless  industrial  autocracy, — "that  the  peo» 
pie  have  only  themsdves  to  thank  for  the 
betrayal  of  their  interests  by  their  servants; 
that  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  robbed  and 
sold  out,  they  would  not  nominate  men  who 
would  sdl  them  to  the  highest  bidder,**  etc. 
This  kind  of  twaddle  first  retailed  by  papers 
that  frequently  have  done  all  that  editors 
and  proprietors  could  do  to  further  the 
machine-nominated  and  coiporation-yisML 
candidates,  has  for  several  years  past  been 
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led    by    shAUow-biained    people    who 
think  for  themselves.    But  the  time 
some  when  even  these  parrots  should 
too  much  self-respect  to  longer  con- 
circulating  such  counterfeit  coin. 

w  The  People  Fare  Under  PriTate 
OwBenhip  ef  Pnblie  Utilitiei. 

turning  to  the  otho*  oft-repeated  fallacy, 
the  great  heads  of  the  public-service 
anies  and  natural  monopolies  will  treat 
>eople  justly  if  the  people  give  them 
ouflly  rich  public  franchises,  because  it 
to  to  their  selfish  interest  to  do  so  and 
r  success  depends  upon  service  to  the 
aanity/'  Mr.  Brooks  says: 
liis  has  been  one  of  our  most  costly 
ions.  With  monopoly  privilege  like 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its 
lied  monopolies,  there  may  be  a  very 
J  conflict  between  public  welfare  and 
wcuniary  advantage  of  the  managers. 
leM  than  two  years  since  I  heard  a  very 

person  in  the  business  world  of  New 

aasert  with  much  fervor  that  the  group 
oolen     (Ryan-Whitney-Widener-Elkins, 

who  were  wrecking  the  New  York 
on  service,  were,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
^g  the  people  in  their  debt  by  using  such 
t  upon  the  difficult  problem  of  street 
portation.     'They  have,  of  course,  made 

fortunes  out  of  it,  but  New  York  has 
iD  the  benefit  of  their  rare  organizing 

liis  was  the  honest  opinion  of  the  head 
large  financial  institution  in  that  city. 
iiad    every    opportunity    to    know    that 

¥ast  properties  were  being  used  in  a 
I  game;  that  they  were  not  being  devel- 
in  the  public  interest,  but  were  solely  an 
iment  through  which  gamblers  profits 
I  be  made.  The  whole  shell  game  has 
been  laid  bare  before  the  people.  Every 
ry  trick  b  exposed.  The  sickening 
leures  are,  however,  doing  this  service; 
are  showing  us  the  nature  of  that  long- 
1  illusion.  For  transportation  and  other 
al  monopolies,  we  shall  be  less  easily 
irinked  about  the  relation  between 
t  business  ability'  and  the  public  good. 
low  see  that  certain  monopolies  enable 
mnagers  to  load  the  dice  so  heavily  in 
own  favor  that  the  public  may  be  robbed 

a  common  cutpurse.  It  has  long  been 
that  this  is  precisely  what  Yerkes  did  for 
^.     He  had  organizing  ability  of  the 


highest  order,  but  the  traction  monopoly 
enabled  him  to  use  that  ability  so  that  the 
people  got  a  most  despicable  transportation 
service  while  the  great  organizer  made  his 
many  millions. 

"  Now  the  grip  of  the  railroad  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  precisely  of  this  character. 
The  importance  of  all  effective  competition 
was  easily  excluded  and  the  monopoly  power 
used  to  its  most  ruthless  limits.** 

The  Sabstitntion  of  QoTenrment  by  Oor- 
poratioma  for  Popular  Rnle. 

While  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  neces- 
sarily instantly  felt  the  blight  and  curse  of 
rate  extortion  and  inequality,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  even  faintly  realized  the 
reason  why  the  monopolies  dared  be  so  ruth- 
less and  brazen  in  their  inmioral  and  criminal 
practices.  Long  they  cherished  the  delusioQ 
that  their  government  was  representative  of 
the  voters  instead  of  the  puppets  of  corrupt 
wealth.  The  deadly  "evil  of  political  cor- 
ruption come  so  insidiously,'*  says  Mr.  Brooks, 
"and  through  such  secret  and  hidden  ways, 
that  decades  passed  before  its  fuU  iniquity 
appeared. 

"There  is  an  exact  paralld  between  the 
degree  of  economic  tyranny  and  the  political 
tyranny.  The  civic  corruption  was  on  a 
level  with  freight  extortion. 

"It  is  to  the  very  effrontery  with  which 
both  evils  have  been  practised  that  we  owe 
the  present  passionate  revolt  which  stirs  the 
entire  coast. 

"As  a  distinctly  popular  movement  toward 
the  restoration  of  elemental  rights,  it  is  ahead 
of  the  E^t.  They  see  far  better  than  we  do 
the  intimacy  of  the  partnership  between 
monopolized  industries  and  the  ruling  poli- 
tics.*' 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  long  blindness  and  the  trust 
they  placed  in  their  fair-spoken  betrayers 
who,  while  pretending  to  be  servants  of  the 
people,  turned  their  masters  over  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  freebooting  corporations  to 
be  plundered  at  will. 

"They  tell  us,*'  says  our  author,  "to  the 
last  detail  how  they  have  been  duped;  how 
business  has  selected  for  them  their  senators, 
governors,  representatives,  and  wherever  nec- 
essary their  aldermen  and  other  petty  officials." 

But  at  last  they  have  awakened: 

"They  have  been  quick  to  draw  from  this 
the  one  important  conclusion,  namdy,  that 
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representatWe  govemment  has  been  turned 
to  a  farce.  They  see  that  monopoly  interests 
have  had  amplest  representation.  Federal  and 
local,  but  in  no  conceivable  sense  have  the 
people  had  a  trace  of  effective  representative 
govemment. 

"The  people  at  lai^  see  out  there  better 
than  we  in  the  East  just  why  the  leading 
monopoly  interests  began  and  so  long  con- 
tinued to  debauch  politics.  They  wanted 
priceless  franchises  for  nothing;  they  wanted 
suburban  lands,  mines  and  vast  timber  areas. 
They  were  always  wanting  the  gamblers' 
privilege  to  create  secret  devices  for  over- 
capitalization. To  secure  these  favors  and 
use  them  with  the  least  possible  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  granted  them, 
bribery  was  organized  on  a  scale  that  staggers 
belief.  All  this,  of  course,  involved  the  out- 
right purchase  of  hundreds  of  clever  lawyers, 
so  that  the  economic  powers  and  the  massed 
legal  talent  were  ranged  against  the  public." 

A  prominent  business  man  of  the  Pacific 
coast  made  the  following  confession  of  his 
own  personal  experience  to  Mr.  Brooks, — a 
confession  very  valuable,  as  in  a  few  words 
it  gives  the  vital  truth  of  present-day  govem- 
ment under  the  mastership  of  corporations 
and  bosses  operating  through  the  money- 
controlled  machines: 

"I  finally  made  up  my  mind  a  few  years 
ago  to  stand  as  representative;  to  go  to  the 
Legislature  and  see  if  I  could  n't  do  something 
to  stir  up  intelligent  opposition  to  these  men 
who  had  us  by  the  throats.  I  had  not  been 
three  weeks  in  the  Legislature  before  I  was 
wakened  out  of  my  fool's  paradise.  I  had 
a  college  training,  I  had  been  successful  in  my 
business,  and  reaUy  supposed  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  political  conditions  in  which  I 
lived.  When  I  began  to  study  the  machine 
on  the  spot  I  saw  that  only  incidentally,  or 
by  some  blunder,  did  the  large  body  of  the 
people  get  the  least  genuine  representation. 
What  our  railroads,  and  monopolies  working 
with  them,  wanted,  that  was  'represented.' 
All  that  politics  meant  in  my  State  and  city 
was  a  game  concealed  from  the  people  to 
secure  more  and  more  favors  upon  which  to 
build  up  purely  speculative  interests." 

When  the  people  at  last  discovered  the 
cause  of  their  undoing,  they  at  once  began 
to  seek  for  a  true  and  practical  remedy. 
They  found  that  they  had  lost  the  precious 
heritage  of  self-government  without  losing 
the  shell  or  mask  of  a  democratic  republic. 


of  ihe  Present. 

Th^  no  longer  enjoyed  rcpieaentative  gcnr- 
emment,  but  in  its  place  th^  had  a  govern- 
ment of  the  public-service  ooiporatioiis  and 
privileged  interests,  operating  through  the 
boss  and  the  party  machine;  a  gcyvemment 
that  was  growing  more  and  more  corrupt  and 
indifferent  for  popular  service  and  making 
with  every  passing  month  a  greater  faroe  of 
representative  govemment.  Hence  they  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  differentiate  a  democratic  republic 
from  class-rule  government,  and  to  enjoy 
again  a  govemment  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people." 

Direct-Legislation  Banders  Possible  a 
Truly  EapresntatiTs  QoTemment. 

When  at  length  the  illusion  that  the  people 
had  so  long  cherished  about  their  law-maken 
was  fully  dispelled,  and  they  saw  deariy  that 
what  the  people  really  wanted  no  longer 
counted  with  their  recreant  officials,  but  that 
it  was  what  the  railways  and  the  monopolies, 
popularly  known  as  the  "interests,"  desired 
that  the  recreant  servants  considered*  they 
determined  to  find  a  way  out.  They  now 
possessed  an  insight  into  the  real  conditions, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  continues: 

"It  is  to  the  new  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  evil  that  we  owe  the  renaissance 
of  democratic  purpose  in  the  West. 

"Two  years  ago  at  the  Civic  Conference  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  the  speakers  asked 
the  question:  'We  have  been  buncoed  out 
of  representative  govemment.  What  can  we 
do  about  it,  except  break  the  power  of  the 
boss  by  the  referendum,  the  initiative  and  the 
recall?  We  can  get  more  direct  primaries 
and  direct  election  of  senators  is  in  sig^t. 
We  know  now  that  our  political  bosses  are 
the  merest  puppets  of  certain  business  in- 
terests. Let  us  appeal  to  every  democratic 
device  through  which  we  can  really  find  out 
what  the  people  want.'" 

In  speaking  of  the  "splendid  work  of 
Oregon,"  the  pioneer  state  in  the  introduction 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  effective  Direct- 
Legislation  Constitutional  amendment,  Mr. 
Brooks  says:  "I  was  everywhere  told  that 
the  old  power  of  the  machine  was  so  far 
broken  that  the  end  could  be  seen."  Further- 
more, many  Pacific  cities  have  taken  still 
another  stq)  in  advance  by  introducing  the 
recall  to  complement  Direct-Legislation.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Brooks  observes: 

"Another  brave  stq>  for  cities  is  the  'recall 
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barter  tifjbi.  Los  Angdes  began  it  in 
FoUowing  rapidly  are  San  Beniardino, 
>iego,  FSasadena,  Fresno,  and  Santa 
m»  Seattle  and  Lewiston,  Idaho,  have 
Qe  Des  Moines  adopts  it,  together  with 
ommisnon  system.' " 

six  years  Los  Angeles  has  used  this 
but  once.  A  supposed  rq>resentatiTe 
i  people's  interest  wished  to  secure  a 
iise  which  involved  giving  up  valuable 
roperty.  When  suspicion  was  aroused 
I  asked  why  and  for  whom  this  franchise 
ought.  As  this  servant  of  the  people 
id  and  showed  bad  faith,  a  popular 
HI  for  his  'recall'  at  once  started.  The 
was  instantaneous.  Before  the  threat 
t  new  instrument,  this  henchman  had 
'assured'  that  all  was  fair  and  open  in 
sal.  He  now  hastened  to  tell  the  truth 
the  monopoly  which  was  working 
\j  to  secure  these  public  rights.  From 
1  lawyer  members  of  the  Lincoln-Roose- 
3nb  I  heard  the  heartiest  approval  of 
last  link  in  the  democratic  chain'. 
liat  one  everjrwhere  feels  is  that  this 
civic  determination  is  not  a  spasm. 
1  not  pass  like  so  many  jerky  indigna- 
we  have  known  in  the  past.  It  is  too 
live,  too  convinced  and  too  instructed. 
grim  purpose  to  break  the  alliance 
en  privil^ed  business  and  the  party 
is  now  fixed  and  organized  in  scores  of 
It  is  producing  a  new  literature.  The 
alions  are  moving  towards  federated 
ties  which  gather  up  and  unify  the 
of  a   half-dozen   of  those  great 


Ifta  Franeiieo  Leads  The  Way. 

I  Kancisco  has  made  the  most  success- 
■it  toward  apprehending  and  punishing 
latter  criminals  of  any  American  city, 
Mr.  Brooks'  special  consideration  of 
P^Dcisco's  splendid  campaign,  led  by 
Ion  and  Heney,  is  pr^nant  with  im- 
Bt  truths  that  will  be  of  service  to  sincere 
honest  friends  of  clean  government 
irliere.  Mr.  Heney  came  to  San  Fran- 
afler  achieving  unheard  of  results  in 
>D,  where  he  had  brought  to  the  bar  of 
e  powerful  men  who  had  seats  in  the 
d  States  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
■;  and  his  advent  in  the  chief  city  of 
mia  created  quite  a  furore.  The 
ciq>loiter8  of  the  people  doubtless  im- 
i  dicy  could  influence  him  so  that  this 


investigation  would  go  the  same  way  as  the 
many  abortive  attempts  in  the  past.  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  probably  a  few  subordinate 
officers  should  be  made  scapegoats  of  and 
punished,  while  the  master  criminals  would 
go  scot  free,  and  instead  of  being  apprehended 
would  become  more  invincible  than  ever  after 
the  investigation.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Brooks  describe  Mr.  Heney's  advent  into 
San  Francisco  and  the  aftermath: 

"He  was  received  in  San  Francisco  with 
open  arms  by  all  sorts  of  corporation  mag- 
nates. In  the  best  dubs  Heney  was  the  man 
of  the  hour;  he  had  bagged  great  game — ^in 
Oregon.  The  prison  was  the  place  for  high 
officials  who  had  stolen  forests — ^in  Oregon. 
Heney  has  Irish  tenderness  and  Irish  humor. 
He  told  me  it  felt  queer  to  be  patted  on  the 
back  by  men  who  he  knew  would  so  soon  be 
his  enemies.  They  thought  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  play  tiie  stale  and  fruitless  game 
of  putting  petty  criminals  in  jail.  Abe  Ruef, 
the  comiptor,  together  with  conniving  labor 
leaders,  Uiese  of  course  were  what  Heney 
was  after.  The  support  of  the  great  and  the 
good  should  be  his.  But  Heney's  long  and 
desperate  struggle  with  the  big  business  and 
its  creatures,  the  politicians,  had  taught  him 
his  lesson.  He  had  learned  the  origin  of 
the  corruption.  He  had  learned  ^y  the 
boss  was  corrupt  and  why  the  trades  unions 
were  corrupt.  He  had  seen  through  the 
shabby  lie  that  corporations  systematize 
bribeiy  only  because  petty  folk  blackmail 
them.  He  had  learned,  as  Carl  Schurz  said, 
that  this  petty  blackmailing  is  derivative; 
that  strong  men  seeking  public  favors  began 
this  sorry  game,  creating  the  conditions  on 
which  smaller  creatures  fattened  like  parasites. 

"There  has  not  been  a  trace  of  trade  union 
infamy  in  San  Francisco  that  is  not  in  this 
same  sense  'derivative.'  The  boss  who  made 
these  infamies  possible  was  an  abject  creature 
of  those  above  him.  They  freely  went  into 
partnership  with  him  and  used  him  for  their 
ends.  He  had  no  sinews  which  they  did  not 
furnish. 

"The  frost  fell  quick  and  heavy  when  it 
appeared  that  the  prosecution  was  after  the 
great  law-breakers;  that  it  cared  for  the  smaU 
fry  only  so  far  as  it  could  be  used  to  convict 
the  creators  and  maintainers  of  lawlessness. 

"The  one  question  on  the  lips  of  the  smart 
and  socially  disturbed  people  is:  'Oh,  but 
it  is  horrid!    Why  don  \  thiesj  ^\A  ^QiMci  ^.^oi^. 
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the  supervisors  in  prison?  Why  do  they  let 
the  real  thieves  off  and  attack  the  best  people 
in  the  city?'  Many  times  I  heard  this  and 
once  I  asked  Mr.  Bums  what  would  be  his 
answer  to  a  question  which  echoed  every- 
where, as  if  parrots  had  just  learned  it? 
The  detective  smiled  again  as  he  replied: 
They  can  't  be  answered  until  they  learn  who 
the  real  criminals  are." 

*'This  has  the  full  heart  of  the  matter  in  it. 
Neither  they  nor  we  can  understand,  until  we 
have  a  new  classification  of  sinners.  We  shall 
not  understand  until  we  learn,  for  instance, 
that  the  deliberate  corruption  of  a  Legisla- 
ture or  of  any  public  official  is  far  more  harm- 
ful to  society  and  therefore  more  criminal 
than  the  coarse  brutalities  against  a  'scab.' 

"What  elemental  hope  is  there  for  applied 
social  justice  in  a  community  that  honors  the 
men  who  made  dizzy  fortunes  while  they 
crippled  the  New  York  traction  companies, 
but  sends  the  poor  devil  of  a  conductor  to 
prison  for  stealing  nickds  ? 

*'To  get  some  first  fruits  of  this  larger 
justice  is  the  meaning  of  the  present  struggle 
in  California.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  national 
importance." 

How  Tli«  "  Interests  "  Tried  to  Defeat  Mr. 
Langden,  and  Labor  Elected  Him. 

The  treatment  accorded  Mr.  Langdon,  the 
intrepid  prosecuting  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  criminal  rich  who  pose  as  the 
*'safe  and  sane"  leaders  of  business  and 
social  life,  was  similar  to  that  meted  out  to 
Mr.  Heney,  when  they  found  he  intended  to 
prosecute  great  offenders  as  well  as  the 
small  men.    Says  Mr.  Brooks: 

*'When  Mr.  Langdon  begged  these  same 
business  leaders  to  cooperate  and  help  in 
freeing  the  city  from  its  great  shame,  they 
not  only  refused,  but  did  their  best  to  con- 
ceal every  fact  from  the  prosecution." 

They  even  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  which  they  were  in  full  possession, 
saying  in  substance: 

***We  know  nothing  of  this  corruption. 
It  is  not  among  our  responsibilities.'  For 
this  foolhardiness,  the  penalty  will  be  grievous 
before  that  drama  plays  itself  through  to  the 
end.  For  this  attitude,  the  penalty  will  be 
heavy  in  many  other  centers  besides  San 
Francisco." 

The  vast  majority  of  union  laborers,  on 

the  other  hand,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  dean 

government  and  honest  politics,  and  they  have 

Jbllowed    the    leaders    in    San    Francisco's 


crusade  with  intense  interest,  to  see  if  tb^ 
would  be  true  to  their  promises  and  see  that 
the  rich  criminals  receive  the  same  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  other  law-breakers.  On 
this  point  our  author  quotes. a  wdl-known 
labor  leader  and  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
was  the  labor  wards  and  not  the  so-called 
"respectable"  or  rich  wards,  that  elected 
Mr.  Langdon  after  he  had  proved  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  punish  criminals,  high 
and  low,  without  fear  or  favor. 

"If  Heney  wins  out,"  said  the  labor  leader 
to  Mr.  Brooks,  "it  will  be  as  much  a  victoiy 
for  the  unions  as  for  him  and  for  the  people. 
If  he  can  once  make  the  big  anarchists  obey 
the  law  or  suffer  the  penalty  for  breaking  it, 
then  we  can  rout  out  our  own  law-breakers  in 
the  unions.    Tell  him  we  will  do  it." 

"When  I  repeated  this  to  Mr.  Henej,  it 
had  no  surprises  for  him.  He  told  we  what 
I  later  verified  by  the  ward  vote  for  District 
Attorney  Langdon. 

"It  was  dear  to  every  man  that  a  vote  for 
Langdon  was  a  vote  for  Heney  and  for  reform. 
Yet  in  the  richer  wards  the  vote  for  Langdon 
fdl.  It  showed  that  hundreds  of  men  did 
not  want  him,  and  would  have  defeated  him 
if  they  could.  As  you  passed  to  the  wards 
packed  with  labor  men.  the  vote  for  a  dean 
city  rose  so  unmistakably  that  you  heard  on 
everv  side,  *It  is  the  unions  that  have  saved 
Langdon  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
stood'. 

"An  officer  in  a  local  union  made  this 
statement,  *We  would  have  stuck  to  our 
Schmitzevenit  we  had  known  he  took  bribes, 
but  when  we  were  convinced  that  the  prose- 
cution mean  business,  we  were  willing  to 
help  toward  honest  government  and  we  will 
continue  to  help  if  law  and  order  are  to  be 
enforced  all  along  the  line." 

The  Qreat  Importance  te  The  Nation  at 
Large  of  San  Francisco's  Battle. 

There  is  no  personal  prejudice  or  vanity 
influencing  this  great  conflict.  It  is  simply  a 
brave,  determined  attempt  of  able  and  incor- 
ruptible officials  to  break  up  a  riot  of  political 
and  business  corruption  and  crime  that  is  not 
only  destroying  representative  government 
but  undermining  the  stability  of  munidpal, 
business  and  social  life,  destroying  high 
ideals  in  the  people  and  fostering  a  material- 
istic cynicism  that  is  fatal  to  spiritual  life  or 
permanent  development.  On  this  point  and 
the  national  significance  of  the  contest,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  the  following  to  say: 
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**Tliere  was  no  hint  of  personal  bitterness 
in  the  prosecution. 

'*One  of  them  told  me:  'It  made  my 
heart  ache  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Glass  had 
to  go  to  prison,  and  I  am  just  as  sorry  for  two 
others  whom  we  still  have  to  put  there,  but 
they  must  go  or  everybody  will  know  that  no 
real  justice  has  been  done.  The  truth  is  that 
people  out  here  are  sick  of  seeing  ignorance 
and  weakness  punished,  while  the  crimes  of 
^he  real  leaders  are  blinked  at.' 

**If  the  prosecution  succeeds,  one  result  of 
supreme  importance  is  assured,  not  alone 
for  California,  but  for  the  country  at  large. 
Clean  and  fair  conviction  of  a  few  great 
offenders  will  react  as  powerfuUy  as  it  will 
act  wholesomely  upon  the  kind  of  trade  union 
that  has  devdoped  in  the  Farther  West. 
Tlicy  have  their  crooks,  precisely  as  the  high 
liiiance  has  its  crooks,  but  to  the  end  of  time 
labor  oiganizations  will  defend  their  own 
sriminals  as  long  as  capital  shields  its  crim- 
Let  it  once  become  clear  that  an 
i-handed  justice  is  applied  straight  through 
to  the  top  as  wdl  as  at  the  bottom,  and  d^e 
best  elements  in  labor  organizations  will 
begin  to  rally  against  their  own  worst  leader- 
ship. This  is  not  a  theory.  I  have  heard  it 
again  and  again  from  honest  trade  unionists 
who  knew  of  their  own  crooks,  and  suffered 
from  them  quite  as  much  as  any  employer. 
The  first  time  I  heard  this,  was  in  Denver, 
four  years  ago:  'As  long  as  all  our  men,'  it 
was  said,  'know  how  the  capitalist  crowd 
furotects  its  worst  men,  we  can  't  get  rid  of 
our  worst  men.  They  set  a  standard  for  us  that 
tbey  don 't   even   pretend  to   follow    them- 


Every  letter  of  this  chaige  is  true. 
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*'As  a  brilliant  object-lesson  San  Francisco 
ia  perfect.  The  game  has  been  played  so 
liauntingly  that  every  move  can  be  seen. 
You  can  at  every  point  make  connections. 
You  see  precisely  how  the  boss  stands  with 
the  labor  mayor  and  supervisors  on  one  sideband 
with  the  corporation  dignitaries  on  the  other. 

"No  one  has  to  be  convinced,  because 
facts  are  so  out  that  they  fairly  glare  at  you. 
Everyone  knows  the  specific  law-breaking  of 
that  proud  man  at  Uie  head  of  the  great 
traction  company  in  San  Francisco. 

"I  asked  one  of  his  well-to-do  friends  why. 
then,  should  he  too  not  take  the  penalty  as 
w^  as  Ruef,  Schmitz  or  a  boodlinjg  super- 
visor.    'Well/    was    the    queer    rq)ly,    'we 


know  he  is  guilty,  but  he  is  our  strongest  man 
and  we  can  't  spare  him.  We  must  have 
someone  able  enough  to  keep  labor  in  its 
place.'  It  is  pitiable  blindness  like  this 
which  shows  us  that  the  game  is  up.  There 
will  be  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  but  the 
people  have  found  out  the  enemy.  They 
have  taken  his  measure  and  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  their  new  democratized  politics 
is  to  free  themselves  from  the  main  source  of 
their  social  defilement.  To  leave  this  type 
of  monopoly  power  in  private  hands — ^in  the 
hands  of  those  who  practice  contempt  for 
law — is  to  make  impossible  even  the  decent 
regulation  of  the  three  most  devastating 
vices  in  the  community — prostitution,  gam- 
bling and  the  saloon. 

"Every  one  of  these  rotting  evils  has  now 
an  economic  organization  as  effective  and 
as  defined  as  many  industrial  monopolies. 
All  the  worst  excesses  which  these  organized 
vices  engender  depend  upon  graft  manipula- 
tion. It  is  not  a  whit  truer  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  but  the  Western  city  shows  so  openly 
what  the  relation  is  between  protected  vice 
and  all  lawless  private  possession  of  transpor- 
tation, gas,  electric-light  and  tdq)hone,  that  the 
student  and  the  man  on  the  street,  the  deigyman 
and  the  farmer  see  what  their  problem  is. 

"It  was  from  a  preacher  that  I  heard  these 
words:  'We  have  simply  been  dishing  water 
from  the  sea.  Until  we  can  break  this  part- 
nership between  the  monopolies  and  politics 
we  shall  go  on  creating  vices  faster  than  we 
can  cure  them.'  It  is  worth  a  much  longer 
trip  than  across  the  continent  to  fed  the 
fervor  of  this  movement;  to  meet  those  who 
see  the  impending  issues  as  a  whole,  and  to 
see  them  as  those  who  will  not  rest  until 
they  are  overcome.'" 

It  would  be  difiioilt  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Brooks'  conscientious  and 
painstaking  investigation  of  these  great  ques- 
tions fraught  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
for  free  government  and  civic  integrity. 
His  paper  is  a  staff  reporter's  news  from  the 
battle-field;  only  in  this  case  the  battle  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  civilization  and  the 
upward  sweep  of  national  life  than  most 
battles  where  cannon  and  shell  quickly  do 
their  work.  For  this  conflict  being  waged 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  against  subtle  forces 
that  are  destroying  free  and  popular  govern- 
ment and  corrupting  the  political,  business 
and  sodal  ideals  oi  ^e  ipeics^<&. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  GERALD  MASSEY.  THE  VETERAN  BARD  OF 

FREEDOM. 


THE  RECENT  passiiig  from  earth  life 
of  Gerald  Mass^,  which  occurred 
on  October  29th,  marked  the  departure  from 
our  midst  of  the  last  of  the  notable  band  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  of  the  people  whose  cham- 
pionship of  justice  and  freedom  through  their 
ringing  verse,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuTj,  was  one  of  the  most  positive  and 
effective  agencies  for  democratic  advance- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  us 
were  Whittier,  Lowell,  Whitman  and  Long- 
fdlow.  In  England  Elliott,  Shelley,  Bjron, 
Massey,  Mackaye,  Hood  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing voiced  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
people,  their  yearning  for  freedom,  for  justice 
and  the  right  to  that  larger  life  which  should 
give  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the  soul 
to  grow  and  the  brain  to  be  nourished. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  poet  of  England 
during  the  forties  of  the  last  century  did 
anything  like  so  effective  work  as  did  Massey 
in  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
God-given  rights,  Uie  importance  of  the 
fundamental  demands  of  democracy,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  soli- 
darity. On  one  occasion  he  voiced  this  then 
little  recognized  truth  in  regard  to  the  one- 
ness of  life  in  the  following  striking  words : 

**  Humanity  is  one.  The  Eternal  intends 
to  show  us  diat  humanity  is  one.  And  the 
family  is  more  than  the  individual  member, 
the  Nation  is  more  than  the  family,  and  the 
human  race  is  more  than  the  nation.  And 
if  we  do  not  accq)t  the  revelation  lovingly, 
do  not  take  to  the  fact  kindly,  why  then  't  is 
flashed  upon  us  terribly,  by  lightning  of  hell, 
if  we  will  not  have  it  by  light  of  heaven — and 
the  poor,  neglected  scum  and  canaille  of  the 
nations  rise  up  mighty  in  the  strength  of 
disease,  and  prove  the  oneness  of  humanity 
by  killing  you  with  the  same  infection. 

''It  has  recently  been  shown  how  the  poor 
of  London  do  not  live,  but  fester  in  the 
pestilential  hovels  called  their  homes.  To 
get  into  these  you  have  to  visit  courts  which 
the  sun  never  penetrates,  which  are  never 
visited  by  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  which 
never  know  the  virtues  of  a  drop  of  cleansing 
water.    Immorality  is  but  the  natural  out- 


come of  such  a  devil's  spawning  grouDd. 
The  poverty  of  many  who  strive  to  live  hon- 
estly is  appalling." 

He  saw  with  almost  prophetic  vision  wbMt 
Henry  Greorge  later  so  splendidly  duddated 
in  his  great  economic  works  touching  the 
right  of  all  the  people  to  the  land,  and  with 
no  less  clarity  of  vision  he  recognised  the 
necessity  of  public-ownership  of  natural 
monopolies, — something  whidi  the  aUest 
and  wisest  statesmen  and  economists  of  the 
day  are  everywhere  beginning  to  recognise 
as  the  only  true  solution  to  this  great  questicm 
which  will  saf^uard  the  people's  rights  and 
interests  and  protect  them  from  ezploilatioa 
at  the  hands  of  the  few  who  through  monopoly 
rights  levy  a  cruel  tax  on  industry.  On  thki 
question,  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  he 
said: 

"We  mean  to  have  a  day  of  reckoning  with 
the  unjust  stewards  of  the  earth.  We  mean 
to  have  the  national  property  restored  to  the 
people.  We  mean  that  the  land,  with  its 
inalienable  right  of  living,  its  mineral  wealth 
below  the  soil  and  its  waters  above,  shall  be 
open  to  all.  We  mean  to  have  our  banking 
done  by  the  state,  and  our  railways  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  We 
mean  to  temper  the  terror  of  rampant  indi- 
vidualism with  the  principles  of  cooperation. 
We  mean  for  women  to  have  perfect  equality 
with  man,  social,  religious,  and  political, 
and  her  fair  share  in  that  equity  which  is  of 
no  sex.  We  mean  also  that  the  same  standard 
of  morality  shall  apply  to  the  man  as  to  the 
woman.  In  short,  we  intend  that  the  redress 
of  wrongs  and  the  righting  of  inequalities, 
which  can  only  be  rectified  in  this  world, 
shall  not  be  put  off  and  postponed  to  any 
future  stage  of  existence." 

There  was  something  in  Masseys's  poems 
of  freedom  that  reminded  one  of  the  grand 
old  prophets  of  Israd  who  dared  to  speak 
against  entrenched  wrongs  and  to  lift  up  their 
voices  fearlessly  for  the  oppressed.  In  one 
of  his  many  poetic  appeals  to  the  people  he 
thus  strives  to  awaken  the  masses,  who  were 
paralyzed  and  sodden  by  poverty,  oppressioii, 
and  ihe  arrogance  of  privil^e: 
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*Tki»  Milh  the  Lord:  You  wmrf  me 

With  pnjen,  and  waste  your  ofwn  short  yean; 
Wtwnsl  truth  you  cumot  see 

Who  w«ep,  and  shed  your  sight  in  tears! 
In  ^ainyou  wait  and  watch  the  skies — 

No  better  fortune  thus  will  fall; 
Up  from  jnour  knees  I  bid  you  rise. 

And  daim  the  earth  for  all. 

"Behold  in  bonds  your  mother  earth. 
The  rich  man's  prostitute  and  da^e! 

Your  mother  earth,  that  ga^e  you  birth. 
You  onty  own  hit  for  a  gra^e! 

And  you  wiD  die  like  sLstcs  and  see 

Your  mother  left  a  fetterad  thralll 

Nay,  live  like  men  and  set  her  free 
As  heritage  for  all.** 

But  Maasey,  like  aU  the  great  reformers, 
a  man  of  faith.  He  dared  to  boldly 
wrongs,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  lure 
of  wenlth  and  popularity,  in  order  to  cham- 
picm  the  cause  of  the  exiles  of  society  and  the 
down-trodden  ones,  because  he  had  an 
nnahnkaUe  ftiith  in  the  advent  of  a  nobler 
daj  and  a  better  economic  order.  Where 
in  aJl  the  popular  poetry  of  democracy  and 
■ocial  justice  can  we  find  two  more  inspiring 
or  finer  little  gems  than  the  following,  the 
fint  depicting  the  advent  of  fuU-orbed  democ- 
? 


*  Immortal  Ubertyl  we  see  thee  stand 

like  mom  just  stepped  from  heaven  upon  a 
mountain, 
Jl9iih  beautiful  feet,  and  Uessing-laden  hand. 
And  heart  that  welleth  love's  most  living  foun- 
tain! 
Oh,  when  wiH  thou  draw  from  the  people's  lyre 
Joy's  broken  chord  ?  and  on  the  people's  brow 
Set  entire's  crown?  hf^i  up  thine  altar-fire 
Withm  their  hearts,  with  an  undying  g^ow; 
Nor  give  us  bkxMi  for  milic,  as  men  are  drunk  with 
now? 

'Old  legends  tell  us  of  a  solden  a«pe. 

When  earth  was  gufluess — goos  the  guests  of 


Ere  sin  had  dimmed  the  heart's  iUuminec^  ^^^ — 
And  prophet-voices  say  't  will  come  v  am. 

O  happy  age!  when  love  shall  rule  the  i.eart. 
And  tune  to  live  shall  be  the  poor  man's  dower. 

When  martvrs  bleed  no  more,  nor  ezfles  smart — 
Mind  IS  the  <mly  diadem  of  power. 

People,  it  rq>ens  now!    Awake,  and  strike  the 
hour! 

'Hearts,  hidb  and  imghty,  gather  in  our  cause; 

Bless,  bless,  O  God,  and  crown  their  earnest 
kbor. 
Who  dauntless  fight  to  win  us  equal  laws, 

¥nth  mental  armor  and  with  spirit  sabre! 
Bless,  bless,  O  God!  the  proud  intelligenoe 

Tliat  now  is  dawning  on  the  people's  fcvehead, — 
Homani^  sprino  from  them  like  incense. 

The   niture    bursts    upon  *  them,    boundless. 


The  companion  poem  on  *'The  People's 
Advent"  is  equally  inspiring  and  instinct 
with  truth: 

"T is  coming  up  the  steep  of  time. 

And  this  old  worid  is  growing  brighter! 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime. 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  fighter! 
Our  dust  may  slumber  under  ground 

When  it  awakes  the  worid  in  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  ^^atherinj^  round — 
Have  heard  its  voice  of  distant  thunder! 
T  is  coming!  yes,  *t  is  coming! 

"T  is  ooming  now,  that  glorious  time 
Foretold  by  seers  and  sung  in  stoiy. 
For  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime. 

Souls  leaped  to  heaven  from  scaffokis  gorvl 
They  passed.    But  lo!  the  work  they  wrougati 

Now  crowned  hopes  of  centuries  blossom. 
The  lightning  of  their  living  thou^t 

h  us,  brain  and  b 
nung!  yes,  't  is  coming! 


Is  flashingUirough  us,  Inain  and  bosom : 
TT  is  comi] 


« 


« 


They  weep  repentant  tears,  that  they  so  long  have 


Creeds,  empires,  systems,  rot  with  ase. 

But  the  great  people  's  ever  youtmul! 
And  it  shaUwrite  the  future's  page 

To  our  humanity  more  truthful; 
There  *s  a  divinity  within 

That  makes  men  great  if  they  but  will  it, 
God  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win. 

And  Uie  time  cometh  to  reveal  it. 

T  is  conung!  yes,  *t  is  ooming! 

Fratemitv!    Love's  other  name! 

Dear,  heaven-connecting  link  of  being; 
Then  shall  we  grasp  thv  golden  dream. 

As  souls,  fuliHstaturea,  grow  far-seeing: 
Thou  shalt  unfold  our  better  part. 

And  in  our  life  cup  yidd  more  honey; 
Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  heart. 

And  love's  own  world  with  smiles  more  suimyl 
"T  is  oonung!  yes,  't  is  coming!*' 

Massey's  poems  of  social  justice  and  pop- 
ular progress  were  companioned  by  some 
remarkably  fine  lines  on  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Lifinite  and  to  the 
life  beyond  the  veil  of  materiality.  From 
the  following  brief  extracts  selected  from  his 
longest  spiritual  poem  we  may  gain  some- 
thing of  the  faith  and  spiritual  insight  that 
characterized  this  poem: 

"There  is  no  pathway  Man  hath  ever  trod. 
By  futh  or  seddng  sight,  but  ends  in  God. 
Yet 't  is  in  vain  ye  look  Without  to  find 
The  inner  secrets  of  the  Eternal  mind. 
Or  meet  the  King  on  His  external  throne. 
But  when  ye  kneel  at  heart,  and  feel  so  lone. 
Perchance  behind  the  veil  vou  get  the  grip 
And  spirit-sign  of  secret  fdlowuiip; 
Sflently  as  the  gathering  of  a  tear 
The  human  want  wiU  bring  the  Helper  near: 
The  very  weakness  that  is  utterest  need 
Of  God,  will  draw  Him  down  with  stren^indeni* 
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**As  the  babe's  life  within  the  mother's  dim 
And  deaf,  you  dwell  in  God,  a  dream  of  Him. 
Yet  stir,  and  put  forth  feelers  which  are  clasped 
By  airy  hands,  and  higher  life  is  grasped 
As  yet  but  darkly.    Life  is  in  the  root. 
And  looking  heavenward,  from  the  ladder-foot, 
Wingless  as  worms,  with  earthiness  fast  bound. 
Up  which  ye  mount  but  slowly,  round  on  round. 
Long  climbing  brings  ye  to  the  Father's  knee; 
Ye  open  glad^me  eyes  at  last  to  see 
That  face  of  love  ye  felt  so  inwardly. 
In  this  vast  universe  of  worlds  no  waif, 
No  spirit,  looks  to  Him  but  floatheth  safe; 
No  prayer  so  lowly  but  is  heard  on  high ; 
And  if  a  soul  should  sigh  and  lift  an  eye. 
That  soul  is  kept  from  sinking  with  a  sigh. 

"Dear  God,  it  seems  to  me  that  love  must  be 
The  missionary  of  eternity! 
Must  stiU  find  work,  in  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
So  long  as  there  's  a  single  soul  to  save; 
Gather  the  ieweb  that  flash  Godward  in 
The  dark,  down-trodden,  toad-like  head  of  sin; 
Tliat  fdl  divergent  lines  at  length  will  meet. 
To  make  the  dasping  round  of  love  complete; 
The  rift  'twixt  sense  and  spirit  will  be  healed. 
Before  creation's  work  is  crowned  and  sealed ; 
The  discords  cease,  and  all  their  strife  shall  be 
Resolved  in  one  vast,  peaceful  harmony." 

The  later  years  of  the  poet's  life  were 
devoted  to  exhaustive  research  into  ancient 
religions  and  especially  into  the  religious 
life  and  teachings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
In  writing  of  this  work,  which  occupied  Mr. 
Massey's  later  years,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  well 
says: 

"The  whole  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  ^)ent  in  unceasing  labor,  by  which  be 
endeavored  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  world  to  the  ancient 
E^ryptians.  The  number  of  people  who  have 
read  the  great  volumes  to  which  he  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  labor  are  probably  very  few. 
The  Natural  Genesis  of  Creation,  The  Book 
of  the  Beginnings^  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Light 
of  the  World,  form  a  literary  monument  of 
labors,  prosecuted  almost  single-handed,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  thesis  which  interested 
very  few  people  excepting  himself.  But  he 
labored  on  undaunted,  and  in  the  preface  of 
hb  last  work,  which  was  published  on  Sep- 
tember 30th  by  Mr.  Fisher  L^nwin,  he  ex- 
pressed with  pride  not  untouched  with 
pathos  his  satisfaction  at  having  finished  his 
work.  He  says:  'It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
in  despite  of  many  hindrances  from  straitened 
circumstances,  chronic  ailments,  and  the 
deepening  shadows  of  encroaching  age,  my 
book  is  printed,  and  the  subject-matter  that 
I  cared  for  most  is  now  entrusted  to  the 


keeping  of  John  Gutenberg,  on  this  my  nine 
and  seventieth  birthday.'  His  heatlh  was 
frail,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Kin^ke,  the 
anxiety  to  finish  his  book  kept  him  alive. 
Mr.  Massey  survived  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  almost  exactly  a  month." 

Mr.  Stead  also  truthfully  observes  that 
"Mr.  Massey  was  valiant  to  the  last/'  He 
was  "  a  poet  and  a  scholar,"  and  "with  him 
it  was  ever  brighter  on  before." 

After  we  founded  The  Arena  Mr.  Mnnscy 
was  for  several  years  a  special  ccmtiibutor  to 
this  review.  Later  he  became  too  mudi 
engrossed  in  his  profound  religious  research 
to  devote  time  to  outside  writing. 

We  close  this  little  sketch  of  the  life  of  our 
friend  and  co-worker  with  the  foUowing 
beautiful  lines  written  by  the  poet  to  his 
wife.  Many  of  Grerald  Massey's  sweetest 
poems  related  to  his  home  life  and  those  who 
made  even  his  humble  home  a  heaven  on 
earth.  Chief  among  these  loved  ones  was  his 
devoted  wife,  to  whom  in  early  years  he 
wrote  these  lines: 

'*0,  Love  will  make  the  killing  crown  of  thorn 
Burst  into  blossom  on  the  Martyr's  brow! 
Upon  Love's  bosom  Earth  floats  like  an  Ark 
Tnrough  all  the  o'erwhelming  dduge  of  the  n^ght 
Love  rays  us  round  as  glory  swathes  a  alar. 
And  from  the  mystic  touch  of  lips  and  palms. 
Streams  rosy  warmth  enough  to  light  a  worid." 

But  it  is  in  the  following  poem,  entitled 
"Wedded  Love,"  vmtten  aft^  many  yeais 
of  pilgrimage  together,  in  which  love  ever 
grew  stronger  and  with  it  the  lofty  faith 
which  marked  his  work,  that  he  pays  his 
most  glowing  heart  tribute  to  his  wife: 

"My  life  ran  like  a  river  in  rodcy  ways, 
And  seaward  dashed,  a  soundmg  cataract! 
But  thine  was  like  a  quiet  lake  of  beauty. 
Soft-shadowed  round  by  gracious  influences. 
That  gathers  silentlv  its  wealth  of  earth. 
And  woos  heaven  till  it  melts  down  into  it. 

"They  mingled :  and  the  glor^^  and  the  calm 
Qosed  round  me,  bnxxnng  into  peifect  rest 
Oh,  blessings  on  thy  true  and  tender  heart! 
How  it  hath  gone  forth  like  the  dove  of  old, 
To  bring  some  leaf  of  promise  in  life's  dduge! 
Thou  hast  a  strong  up-soaring  tendency. 
That  bears  me  Godward,  as  uie  stalwvt  oak 
Uplifts  the  dinging  vine,  and  gives  it  growth. 
Tiiy  reverent  heart  familiarly  doth  take 
Unconscious  clasp  of  high  and  holy  things; 
And  trusteth  where  it  may  not  unaerstand. 
We  have  had  sorrows,  love!  and  wept  the  tears 
That  run  the  rose-hue  from  the  cheeks  of  life; 
But  grief  hath  jewels  as  night  hath  her  stars. 
And  she  revealeth  what  we  ne'er  had  known. 
With  joy's  wreath  tumbled  o'er  our  Uinded  eyes. 
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Tlie  heart  ii  like  an  instnimeQt  whose  strings 

Sleal  nohler  music  from  life's  many  frets; 

Tlie  golden  threads  are  ^>un  through  suffering's 

_  fire, 

Wlmcpilh  the  marriage  robes  for  heaven  are 


And  all  the  rarest  hues  of  human  life 

Take  radiance,  and  are  rainbowed  out  in  tears. 

"Hkni  *rt  little  changed,  dear  love!  since  we  were 

wed. 
Tbj  beautj  hath  climaxed  like  a  cresent  moon. 
With  gloiy  greatening  to  the  golden  full. 
Thy  flowers  ol  spring  are  crowned  with  summer 
fruits. 

And  thou  hast  put  a  queenlier  presence  on 
With  thy  regahty  of  womanhood! 
Yet  time  but  toudieth  thee  with  mellowing  shades 


That  set  thy  graces  in  »  wealthier  li^t 
Thy  soul  still  looks  with  its  rare  smue  of  love. 
From  the  gate  beautiful  of  its  palace  home. 
Fair  as  the  spirit  of  the  evening  star. 
That  lights  its  elor^  as  a  radiant  torch 
To  beacon  earm  with  brighter  glimpse  of  heaven. 
We  are  poor  in  this  wond*s  wealtn,  but  rich  in 
love; 
And  they  who  love  feel  rich  in  everything. 

"Oh,  let  us  walk  the  world,  so  that  our  love 
Bum  like  a  blessed  beacon,  beautiful 
Upon  the  walls  of  life's  surrounding  dark. 
An!  what  a  world  't  would  be  if  love  like  ours 
Made  heaven  in  human  hearts,  and  clothed  with 

smiles 
The  sweet,  sad  face  of  our  humanity!*' 


THE  POPULAR  REACTION  AGAINST  EXTREME 

CENTRALIZATION. 


Tkm  ItoBftce  to  Bmubliean  OoTernment 

Frm  Autocratic  Arroffation  of  Power 

and  Ultra-OomtraUsation. 

ONE  OF  the  gravest  perils  to  good  gov- 
cminent  under  constitutional  rule  lies 
in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  officials  to  secure 
desired  ends  or  necessary  reforms  without  due 
regard  to  constitutional  provisions  which  are 
the  safeguard  of  the  people  from  the  sinister 
influence  of  personal  ambition,  class  desires 
or  privOcge-seeldng  interests.  History  clearly 
shows  that  some  of  the  best-intentioned 
mlcfs  of  earth  have  cursed  their  nations  by 
estahKshing  precedents  that  in  the  hands  of 
onscrupulous  successors  have  been  followed 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  people. 

Now  in  our  government  grave  and  porten- 
tous abuses  have  arisen.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  privileged  interests,  public-service  cor- 
porations and  great  monopolies  have  steadily 
gained  more  and  more  power  in  government, 
and  since  they  have  so  largely  captured  the 
political  machines  their  power  to  thwart  all 
serious  attempts  of  the  people  to  effectively 
protect  them  from  extortion  and  oppression 
has  become  well-nigh  absolute. 

A  Democratic  Method  of  Bestoring  The 
QoTcmment  to  The  People. 

•There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  flagrant 
abuses  of  public  interests.  One  safeguards 
the  fundamental  principles  that  differentiate 
a  democracy  from  class-rule  of  all  kinds,  by 
restoring  the  power  to  the  people  and  making 
the  govcnunent  at  all  times  responsive  to  the 
wiU  or  desire  of  the  real  sovereigns,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  people,  by  giving  the  people  th- 
power  to  compel  their  representatives  and 
servants  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  real  sovereigns  and  masters  instead  of 
betraying  their  trust  at  the  order  of  corrupt 
and  autocratic  bosses  who  are  in  turn  the 
servants  of  public-service  corporations,  trusts 
and  other  privileged  classes  that  supply  the 
money-controlled  political  machine  with  con- 
tributions which  are  the  secret  of  the  boss's 
power.  This  method,  which  through  Direct- 
Legislation  restores  to  the  people  their  gov- 
ernment and  enables  them  to  be  the  true 
sovereigns  or  masters,  is  the  method  of  a 
democratic  republic, — ^the  method  that  alone 
will  square  with  the  basic  principles  of  pop- 
ular government  and  differentiates  it  from 
class-rule;  and  as  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  by  Justice  Brewer,  it  is  the  true  and 
efficient  remedy  if  the  liberties  of  the  people 
are  to  be  maintained. 

The  Unrepnblican,  Beactionary  and  Auto- 
cratic Method  of  Dealing  With 
Admitted  Abases. 

But  there  is  another  policy  that  has  lately 
become  very  much  in  vogue  with  reactionary 
unrepublican  and  class  interests.  It  is  the 
method  that  has  ever  led  to  the  destruction 
of  attempts  at  republican  government,  when 
it  has  been  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  and 
that  is  the  effort  to  centralize  all  governing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials  or  jurists, 
and  the  permission  of  \Yie  a.TTQ^>a»ti  V3 
executive  officials  of  powera  «^iid  tuiic^ioTA  ^^X. 
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have  been  clearly  delegated  to  the  other  two 
coordinate  branches  of  government, — ^ihe 
legislative  and  judicial. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  citj 
and  state  government  has  so  frequently 
fallen  under  the  control  of  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting privileged  interests  seeking  special 
franchises  and  privileges  inimical  to  the 
popular  welfare,  that  the  protection  of  the 
people  demands  that  the  central  government 
should  take  over  power  that  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  states,  and  that  further,  since  the 
princes  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  interests 
have  become  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  through  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  their  own  order,  their 
servants  or  the  political  bosses  who  have 
long  worked  with  them  that  this  body  fre- 
quently stands  as  a  wall  between  redress  of 
popular  wrongs  and  the  masters  of  the  money- 
controlled  machine,  the  executive  should 
have  the  right  to  accomplish  by  commissions, 
bureaus  and  rulings  the  ends  futilely  attempted 
by  legislation.  This  is  the  method  of  class 
government  and  autocracy  and  is  the  doorway 
to  despotism  or  revolution;  for  no  matter  how 
wise  and  just  may  be  the  initiator  or  his  imme- 
diate successors,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
before  the  same  interests  that  have  enthroned 
the  boss  with  regal  power  in  almost  every 
state  and  have  systematically  thwarted  the 
people's  interests  for  the  abnormal  enrich- 
ment of  boss,  of  speculator  and  of  exploiter 
of  the  millions — the  same  power  that  made  the 
United  States  Senate  a  Gibraltar  of  plutocracy 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  watch-dog  of  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  autocracy,  would  gain  complete 
control  of  the  central  government  and  accom- 
.  plish  the  absolute  mastership  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
through  following  the  unconstitutional  prece- 
dents established  by  the  innovators  who  by 
undemocratic  methods  sought  to  right  ad- 
mitted wrongs. 

In  this  way  the  mastership  of  class  interests 
would  become  supreme,  just  as  did  the 
Caesars^  after  Augustus,  become  the  absolute 
and  unquestioned  masters  of  Rome  by  the 
stq)  by  step  policy,  following  the  precedents 
established  by  the  first  emperor,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  all  times  claimed  to  be 
merely  the  head  of  the  Republic. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  evidences  are 
multiplying  that  at  length   the  people  are 


arousing  to  a  realizatioQ  of  this  eril,  which 
cannot  be  ignored  if  free  inatitutioiia  are' to  be 
preserved.  Of  late  the  pendulum  has  seemed 
to  be  swinging  away  from  the  reactioiiary  and 
dangerous  extreme  centralization. 

The  Hamiltonian  Baactionarr  Oantraliiliff 

Moyement  Would  Make  The 

Plutocracy  Inrincible. 

Nothing  could  happen  that  would  so  favor 
in  the  end  the  designs  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  that  is  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  politico-industrial  oligarchy  or 
an  autocracy,  as  the  acceptation  of  this  unre- 
publican  theory  of  government.  And  though 
some  short-sighted  and  superficial  pleaden 
for  special  privilege  and  predatory  wealth 
have  denounced  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion when  the  acts  seemed  in  their  immediate 
influence  to  make  against  the  trusts  and 
monopolies,  the  far-sighted  master  spirits  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  their 
most  brilliant  and  able  special-pleaden  and 
advocates  have  never  for  a  moment  been 
deceived  as  to  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the 
plutocracy  of  such  a  course  and  the  precedenti 
that  are  being  established. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  man  in  America  of 
those  the  best  years  of  whose  lives  and  whose 
brilliant  mental  powers  have  been  hired  out 
to  cori>orations,  trusts,  high  financiers  and 
law-breaking  bosses  and  politicians,  is  Secre- 
tar}'  Root,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  since 
the  days  when  he  was  severely  reproved  by 
trial  judge  for  the  extremes  to  which  he  went 
in  behalf  of  his  client,  the  notorious  Bon 
Tweed,  until  the  present  time,  save  the  brief 
periods  when  he  has  been  in  public  office,  has 
hired  out  his  brains  to  men  like  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  and  other  corporation  and  trust  mag- 
nates. Mr.  Root  is  a  far-seeing,  practiosl 
and  intellectually  brilliant  man.  He  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  plutocFMj 
in  the  long  run  would  depend  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  extra-constitutional  for  democratk 
republican  provisions  to  safeguard  the  peo- 
ple's interests.  He  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  new  extra-constitutional 
regime  had  been  firmly  established,  the  plu- 
tocracy would  speedily  capture  the  adminis- 
tration and  have  the  nation  in  its  grasp. 
Then  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  Mr.  Root 
appear  as  the  greatest  champion  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  unrepublican  theories  of  extreme 
centralization. 
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mlriilMof  Th«  People  Promise!  a 
DoMcrmtle  Bepubliean  SenaisMUice. 

Hi4>pil7  far  the  cause  of  free  institutioiis. 
the  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  a  realiza- 
tkm  of  the  tnie  situation  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
Iheir  rights.  State  after  state  has  declared 
for  Direct-Legislation,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
and  often  unscrupulous  efforts  of  the  grafters, 
the  bosses  and  their  masters,  the  trusts, 
monopolies  and  corporations.  Incidentally 
it  is  well  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the 
mlamied  bosses,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  masters,  have  recently  gone  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  make  their  dupes  pay  for  their  own 
deception.  A  flagrant  illustration  of  this 
abuse  of  legitimate  Congressional  rights  was 
seen  when  Senator  Hale  recently  requested 
the  privflcge  of  putting  the  amazing  attack 
made  by  Senator  Lodge  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  against  the  Public 
Opinion  Bill  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Con- 
gressional records,  so  that  the  grafters,  the 
oorpcnations  and  the  bosses  would  be  able  to 
flood  the  country  with  this  shameful,  mis- 
leading and  thoroughly  demagogical  plea  of 
tlie  boss  against  popular  government,  at  the 
eapense  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  land. 

A  vefj  interesting  illustration  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  on  this  question  was  seen  in 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Taft's  mission  to  Oklahoma. 
It  wiD  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Taft, 
who,  as  we  have  recently  shown  our  readers, 
is  loved  of  the  ''interests,"  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  masters  in  blowing 
hot  and  cold  among  the  practical  politicians 
of  the  day,  was  sent  to  Oklahoma  to  instruct 
the  people  to  defeat  their  Constitution  that 
safeguarded  popular  government  by  Direct- 
Lcgidation,  and  the  people  replied  by  endors- 
ing the  Constitution  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  a  hundred  thousand  votes. 

Senator  Foraker,  who  is  generally  credited 
with  being  reasonably  well  acquainted  with 
the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  thus  recently 
expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  applied  to  constitution- 
amending  in  Ohio: 

**  Answering  your  letter  of  this  date,  wher- 
ever any  considerable  number  of  voters 
request  a  vote  on  a  pr(^>06ed  change  in  their 
Ofganic  law,  their  request  should  be  granted. 
The  demand  which  the  labor  unions  and  the 
gmnge  oiganisations  of  Ohio  are  making  for 
die  submission  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 


endum amendment  ought  not  to  be  denied. 
I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  the 
people  a  chance  to  vote  on  any  amendment 
which  is  urged  by  so  numerous  and  important 
a  body  of  voters." 

And  these  are  but  two  of  many  signs  that 
might  be  cited  that  indicate  a  democratic 
republican  renaissance.  Recently  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  which  is  one  of  the  ablest 
edited  daily  papers  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, published  a  masterly  editorial  leader 
entitled  "The  Rise  of  Popular  Sovereignty," 
in  which  the  editor  point^  out  how  recently 
proposed  amendments  to  the  national  Consti- 
tution, made  in  Congress,  indicated  the 
turn  of  the  tide  in  favor  of  popular  govern- 
ment. This  presentation  is  so  exceptionally 
able  that  we  quote  from  it  at  length. 

A  Great  American  Dail7  on  The  Benais- 
sance  of  Popular  Soyereignty. 

In  speaking  of  the  era  of  centralization, 
the  News  observes : 

"One  of  the  most  notable  tendencies  of 
the  past  forty  years  in  American  poHtics  is 
the  drift  toward  the  centralization  of  power 
and  authority  in  the  federal  government, 
with  a  consequent  diminution  of  importance 
of  the  individual  states.  Beginning  in  the 
reaction  from  secessionism  and  the  influence 
of  the  civil  war,  it  has  continued,  with  few 
interruptions,  to  our  own  day,  Indeed, 
Secretary  Root  would  have  it  that  we  have 
only  seen  the  beginning  of  the  wave  of  cen- 
tralization. He  tells  us  that  the  old  theory 
of  state  governments  is  all  nonsense,  and  that 
the  national  government  will  soon  run  all 
our  business  for  us,  by  the  aid  of  convenient 
'constructions*  of  the  constitution." 

The  News,  however,  believes  that  the  high- 
water  mark  of  centralization  has  been  reached, 
and  it  points  out  striking  evidences  of  the 
reaction  in  favor  of  popular  sovereignty  seen 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  national 
Constitution,  and  what  all  this  signifies: 

"For  some  time  past  we  have  felt  that  the 
current  that  sets  toward  Washington  was 
losing  much  of  its  force.  And  now  there 
comes  a  proof  of  this,  which  is  at  once  so 
simple,  and  so  conclusive  that  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  at  length. 

"No  one  would  doubt  that  the  laws  intro- 
duced by  legislators  of  state  or  nation  at  least 
show  the  aspirations  of  the  people.     A  law 
prohibiting  gambling  may  not  be  eiAQitQ»\<, 
but  at  least  it  shows  \ihal  l\ie  ^\M\e  Ucft  >a 
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set  against  gambling.  What  is  true  of  laws 
is  yet  more  true  of  constitutions,  for,  while  a 
legislator  may  introduce  a  law  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  one  constituent,  he  will  introduce  a 
constitutional  amendment  only  in  response  to 
the  demand  of  a  considerable  number.  The 
straws  of  proposed  legal  change  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  of  public  sentiment 
very  clearly. 

*'Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  amendments 
proposed  for  our  national  constitution  of 
late,  and  see  where  we  come  out.  There 
have  been  twenty-eight  proposals  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  introduced  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  present  (Sixtieth) 
congress.  One  was  practically  a  duplicate  of 
another  amendment  introduced  by  the  same 
member,  and  may  therefore  be  thrown  out. 
This  leaves  twenty-seven  separate,  live  propo- 
sitions for  constitutional  change. 

"Five  of  these  are  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"Five  are  for  the  election  of  other  United 
States  officials  by  direct  vote,  including  in 
their  scope  everything  from  fourth-class 
post-masters  to  federal  judges. 

"Two  are  for  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
and  one  for  an  income  taxe  alone. 

"Two  are  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
amendment  and  one  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment.  Two  would  make 
changes  in  the  date  of  the  sessions  of  congress. 
And  there  is  one  amendment  each  for  the 
recall  of  representatives  by  their  constitu- 
ents, for  national  direct-legislation,  for  uni- 
form marriage  and  divorce  laws,  for  uniform 
hours  of  labor,  for  United  States  government 
insurance,  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts,  for  changing  and  limiting  the 
presidential  term,  and  for  two  or  three  other 
matters. 

"Only  three  of  the  twenty-seven — exactly 
one-ninth — can  be  classed  as  tending  toward 
centralisation.  Tliese  are  the  amendments 
for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  for 
uniform  hours  of  labor  and  for  United  States 
government  insurance. 

"Two  are  directly  opposed  to  centraliza- 
tion— the  one  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts  and  the  one  limiting  the  presi- 
dent to  one  term,  with  ineligibility  for  reelec- 
tion of  both  president  and  vice-president. 
Charge  o£P  the  decentralizing  amendments 
against  an  equal  'number  of  centralizing 
ones,  and  you  have  a  net  centralizing  ten- 
dcDcy  of  just  ooe-twenty-seventh  of  all  that 


feeling  which  rises  to  the  inq>ortance  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  Nothing  very  dao* 
gerous  about  theft. 

"But  this  list  of  amendments  does  disdote 
a  tendency  of  remarkable  proportions,  a 
tendency  which  the  News  has  been  insistiiig 
on  for  vears,  but  which  Eastern  wiseacres 
ignore  or  class  as  *  anarchy'  or  'socialism' — 
they  are  not  very  clear  which.  This  is  ihs 
tendency  toward  direct  popular  sovereignty^ 
toward  getting  the  power  hack  to  the  peofU. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-seven  amendments — 
nearly  half — are  amendments  to  provide 
popular  sovereignty  and  nothing  else,  while 
several  of  the  others  squint  strongly  in  that 
direction.  Five  are  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Five  are  for  the  election  of  other  officials  by 
direct  vote.  Since  these  last  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  a  decentralizing  movement  as  wefl, 
for  it  would  strip  the  federal  administimtioii 
of  the  major  portion  of  its  patronage.  But 
two  proposed  amendments  are  yet  more 
'revolutionary'  than  any  of  these,  for  one 
would  provide  for  the  recall  of  any  repre- 
sentative who  did  not  suit  his  constituentSt 
and  another  would  provide  for  national 
direct-legislation.  With  this  list  before  ub» 
one  can  understand  why  some  BouxboB 
papers  of  the  East,  learning  nothing  and  for- 
getting nothing,  should  lift  thdr  hands  ii 
horror  over  the  awfulness  of  the  times  ib 
which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  For  the 
proposed  amendments  show,  with  a  plainncM 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  widespread 
demand  for  the  elimination  of  the  bosa*  the 
manipulator  and  the  official  who  rdies  oB 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
real  political  demand  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  a 
demand  that  is  going  in  some  way  or  other  to 
be  gratified.  Speaker  Cannon  may  smother 
such  proposals;  Bourbon  newspapers  may 
decry  them;  the  'interests'  may  kiblij 
against  them.  But  some  way,  somdiov, 
there  will  be  found  a  plan  that  will  turn  the 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  into  a  fact.** 

We  believe  the  News  is  correct  in  its  in- 
ferences. Indeed,  on  every  side  are  miBj 
signs  of  moral  and  mental  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  masses.  They  have  slept  ofcr- 
long.  They  have  listened  to  the  siren  voicei 
of  the  great  dailies  which  are  owned  lij 
privileged  interests  or  are  the  oi^ns  of  the 
money-controlled  machine.  But  the  revels- 
tions  of  corruption  in  city,  state  and  natioa» 
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than  the  lawieasneas  of  the  corrupt 
ktiona  and  the  inability  of  the  people 
miios  on  account  of  the  entrenchment 
nlcged   wealth   in  the   United   States 

and  dsewhere  in  government,  have 
lied  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who 
mg  parrotted  the  sophistry  dialy  placed 
the  people  by  the  controlled  press,  to 
for  themselves  and  to  see  that  they 
the  dupes  of  an  oligarchy  of  priv- 
ilth  and  an  industrial  autocracy 
responsible  for  the  systematic  debauch- 


ing of  public  life  and  business  practices,  and 
that  as  a  result  the  millions  of  wealth-creators 
are  in  the  power  of  the  princes  of  privilege; 
and  that  this  condition  will  inevitably  con- 
tinue so  long  as  boss  and  machine  rule 
defeat  genuine  popular  government.  The 
realization  of  this  condition  is  leading  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  to  demand  a  return  to  the 
old  paths  of  fundamental  democracy,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  again  enjoy  government 
*'of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 


PUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES  AND  WHAT  THEY 

REPRESENT. 


rHE  Republican  party  were  animated 
nd  dominated  by  the  same  spirit  as 
irfaidi    governed    it    during    Lincoln's 

career,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
the    nomination    for    the    presidency 

be  given  to  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
be,  for  he  above  any  of  the  other  Repub- 
eandidates  represents  uncompromising 
r  to  the  people  and  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
nd  desires  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
.  He  stands  preeminently  for  govem- 
A  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
!.  He  bdieves  in  equal  justice  for  all 
t  is  not  a  trimmer  or  time-server.  His 
career  has  shown  that  he  will  not  make 

promises  and  then  compromise  with 
mtions  when  victory  is  within  reach; 
le  will  not  surround  himself  with  the 
agents  and  emissaries  of  Wall  street 
Enance  and  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
u  AH  this  has  been  made  thoroughly 
n  the  splendid  political  career  in  which 
t  every  possible  weapon  at  the  command 

mihrays  and  other  public-service  cor- 
ona, the  great  monopolies,  the  money- 
Ded  machine  and  the  political  boss  was 
fed  to  win  or  ruin  this  stalwart  cham- 
i  the  people's  interests. 
lie  December  Arena  we  rq>roduced  a 
1^  cartoon  from  the  Chicago  Public, 
lich    President    Roosevelt    was    repre- 

BM  standing  before  the  personification 
ilcgied  wealth,  while  in  the  background 
MajTor  Johnson  with  the  big  stick  of 
il  Rights";  and  President  Roosevelt 
cteoted  as  saying  to  Privileged  Wealth, 

should  you   hate  and   fear  Johnson 


more  than  me?  I  am  fighting  you,  just  as 
he  is."  And  Privilege  replies,  "Ah!  but 
confound  it,  he  really  means  it,  you  see." 
If  we  change  the  persons  of  this  cartoon,  so 
that  in  the  place  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mayor  Johnson  we  have  Secretary  Taft  and 
Senator  La  FoUette,  we  will  have  the  present 
situation  in  the  Republican  party  admirably 
illustrated. 

A  large  section  of  the  high  financeirs  and 
prominent  representatives  of  the  feudalism 
of  corporate  and  privileged  wealth  have  from 
the  beginning  been  industriously  supporting 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  industrial 
autocracy  is  very  willing  to  accq>t  a  man  who 
makes  fair  promises,  if  hia  past  record  has 
been  consistently  satisfactory  to  them,  or 
if  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  control 
him.  Now  the  railways  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  as  Federal  judge  Secretary  Taft 
became  a  veritable  Columbus  for  capitalism 
in  discovering  and  reading  into  a  law  enacted 
to  protect  the  people  from  corporate  aggres- 
sions, a  meaning  that  would  enable  him  to 
employ  it  as  a  club  against  organized  labor 
in  its  battle  with  the  railway  cgrporations. 
The  railways  have  no  fear  of  Secretary  Taft. 
Wall  street  interests  have  no  fear  of  him, 
despite  the  opposition  of  certain  groups  among 
the  interests  who  favor  other  candidates. 
The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle^  which 
the  Springfield  Republican,  one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  carefully  edited  daily  papers 
in  the  land,  characterizes  as  "above  any 
other  publication  the  organ"  of  the  great 
corporate  interests,  as  far  back  as  last  May 
thus  enthusiastically  endorsed  SectetoiiT^  '^^^\ 
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"Mr.  Taft  is  a  man  whom  everyone  re- 
spects, and  no  opposition  can  be  made  to  him 
except  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  heir  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  present  ruling  presi- 
dent and  his  designated  representative  of  the 
policies  he  will  have  been  foremost  in  advanc- 
ing during  nearly  eight  years  when  his  present 
term  expires.  This  action  has  a  hopeful  as- 
pect, as  it  scatters  some  hitherto  disturbing 
doubts.  There  can  be  no  question  hereafter 
as  to  an  impending  third  term;  that  danger 
is  wholly  removed.  What  is  also  highly 
important  is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an  extremely 
able,  many-sided  man  of  sound  judgment. 
He  is  not  controlled  by  pride  of  opinion,  petty 
prejudices,  nor  by  a  hysterical  temperament. 
If  time  should  prove  that  any  of  the  recently 
enacted  laws  are  working  industrial  mischief, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  urge  remedial  legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding  he  wears  Mr.  Roose- 
vdt's  mantle." 

The  Springfield  Republican^  in  alluding  to 
this  early  and  voluntary  championship  of 
Mr.  Taft,  said : 

"Secretary  Taft's  candidacy  will  evidently 
be  agreeable  to  the  great  corporate  interests 
which  have  heretofore  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
Republican  party  and  which  were  in  process 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  party  by  President 
Roosevelt.  We  learn  as  much  as  this  from 
the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  which  is 
above  any  other  publication  the  organ  of 
these  interests." 

The  Hon.  Sihnuel  Powers,  ex-congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  attorney  for  public- 
service  corporations,  and  one  of  the  great 
machine  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  has  come 
out  in  an  equally  enthusiastic  manner  for 
Mr.  Taft.  The  same  is  true  of  United  States 
Senator  Lodge,  the  boss  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  domination  over  the  Republican  ma- 
chine is  said  to  be  as  supreme  as  was  Matt. 
Quay's  over  the  corporation-backed  machine 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  life-time  of  Mr. 
Quay.  Lodge  is  also  loved  by  the  railways 
and  corporation  interests;  and  tliese  are  but 
a  few  conspicuous  props  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  that  are  giving  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  the  grafters,  the  boss, 
the  money-controlled  machine  and  the  cor- 
porations dread  so  much  as  Direct-Legisla- 
tion,— that  is  to  say,  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  Mr.  Tkft,  like  Senator  Lodge,  has  en- 
deared himself  to  these  interests  by  his  reac- 


tionary and  unrepublican  stand  against  gen- 
uinely popular  rule  and  in  favor  of  the  pietent 
order  of  government  by  corporate  and  privi- 
leged wealth  acting  through  political  bossei 
and  party  machines. 

Furthermore,  he  has  endeared  hinudf  to 
the  great  Wall  street  railroad  longs  by  his 
alarmist  cries  against  public-ownerBhip  of 
the  railways,  which  he  denounces  as  dan- 
gerous and  socialistic,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  the  following: 

Germany,  after  careful  experiments,  in 
which  the  government  operateid  a  series  of 
railways  alongside  of  equally  great  roads 
operated  by  private  enterprise,  found  that 
governmental  ownership  and  operation  fiu 
better  conserved  the  interests  of  the  people 
than  private  ownership,  so  after  an  exhaus- 
tive test  she  adopted  public-ownership. 

Switzerland,  after  troubles  with  strikes  and 
interference  with  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  of  the  railway  systems,  owing  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  railway  corporations,  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  public-ownership  to 
the  people,  and  the  electorate  overwhdm- 
ingly  voted  in  favor  of  government-ownership. 
Since  the  government  took  over  the  roads,  the 
railway  service  has  been  immensely  im- 
proved and  the  people  would  not  for  a  mom- 
ent think  of  going  back  to  private-ownership. 

France  is  steadily  extending  her  puUky 
ownership  of  railways. 

New  Zealand  has  long  demonstrated  that 
public-ownership  is  in  every  way  more  satis- 
factory and  beneficial  to  the  people  than 
private-ownership;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  lands. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts»  Secretaiy 
Taft  parrots  the  alarmist  cries  of  the  great 
railroad  speculators  of  Wall  street.  Nov 
this  is  the  candidate  whom  the  great  oxgan  of 
**ihe  interests*'  and  many  of  their  stoutest 
adherents  and  piUars  have  voluntarily  and 
enthusiastically  championed  for  presideotp 
who  is  now  being  held  up  to  the  people  as  a 
safe  man  to  whom  to  entrust  the  interests  of 
the  unprivileged  wealtli-creating  millions  in 
their  conflict  against  the  law-breaking»  law- 
evading  and  government-corrupting  privi- 
leged interests. 

Turning  from  Mr.  Taft,  we  have  the  amaa- 
ing  spectacle  of  Chancellor  Day,  the  Standaid 
Oil's  Man  Friday,  nominating  for  the  prea- 
dency  Mr.  Hughes,  at  a  large  gathering  of 
bankers,  and  it  is  also  an  almost  equally 
significant  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  receiving 
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diftl  lupport  of  m  number  of  great  daily 
and  leading  rq>re8entative8  of  the 
m  off  priyilegisd  wealth. 
I  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  two 
ates  who  are  being  advocated  in  certain 
a  as  radical  reformers,  are  each  receiv- 
e  cordial  voluntary  support  of  great 
IB  of  privfleged  and  corporate  wealth 
leading  representatives. 
lie  same  time,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
poops  representing  high  finance,  cor- 
Mi  rule  and  predatory  wealth,  which 
dhusiastically  in  favor  of  such  candi- 
aa  Cortelyou,  Fairbanks,  Cannon  and 
whfle  on  the  other  hand  no  represen- 
off  predatory  wealth,  of  law-defying 
ate  interests,  of  the  great  aggressive 
•aerrice  corporations  or  lawless  trusts 
land  championing  the  candidacy  of 
r  La  FoUette.  Tlie  explanation  is  of 
fband  in  the  record  of  the  different 
nd  in  their  associations  in  the  past  and 
riendships  in  the  present. 
itor  La  FoUette  has  been  tempted  by 
ductions  of  privileged  and  corporate 
iti  as  have  few  public  men.  When  in 
tarn  it  was  fecund  that  he  could  not  be 
to  betray  the  people,  the  machine 
d  Us  political  death,  and  for  a  time  he 
died  from  office.  Then,  when  in  spite 
desperate  effort  of  the  money-controlled 
He  and  the  powerful  political  bosses  of 
ite»  aided  by  the  railway  interests,  he 
levated  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
4  his  coDunonwealth,  multitudinous 
loes  were  brought  to  bear  to  win  or 
im.  But  here  again  his  course  was  open, 
aggressive  and  consistent  in  its  up- 
g  of  the  ideal  of  the  rights  of  all,  pro- 
\  the  interests  of  the  people  and  striv- 
secure  for  them  the  benefits  of  a  truly 
vfcviunent. 

die  observer  who  has  carefully  followed 
DOids  of  the  various  prominent  Repub- 
amdidates  and  who  takes  all  facts  into 
ciation,  it  would  seem  apparent  that 
i^ilegod  wealth,  in  the  event  of  the 
ation  off  Taft,  Hughes,  Cortelyou, 
n,  Fairbanks,  or  Knox,  it  would  be  a 
f  ''heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose";  that 
tier  which  of  these  gentlemen  might  be 
I,  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
have  little  to  fear;  while  on  the  other 
it  is  especially  advantageous  for  Wall 
iDtmests  to  have  some  of  their  candidates 
ariy   dencniDcing  corporation  interests 


and  high  finance,  as  it  enables^the  bosses, 
machine  leaders  and  certain  party  papers  to 
mislead  the  unthinking  many  in  die  party, 
making  them  believe  that  the  pseudo-re- 
formers who  make  fair  promises  but  whose 
record  is  satisfactory  to  **the  irderesUy^  are 
actual  reformers,  thus  centering  their  atten- 
tion upon  men  accq)table  to  the  reactionary 
and  privileged  classes  and  preventing  their 
uniting  on  a  candidate  who  would  be  a  Lin- 
coln in  the  present  crisis.  In  this  connection 
certain  facts  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

(1)  The  plutocracy  or  privileged  and  cor- 
porate wealth  is  always  a  unit  in  opposing  any 
popular  candidate  that  the  interests  are  abso- 
lutely certain  they  cannot  control. 

(2)  They  are  not  a  unit  in  opposing  Secre- 
tary Tkft,  Governor  Hughes  or  any  of  the 
other  candidates  mentioned,  with  the  excq)- 
tion  of  Senator  La  FoUette. 

(3)  It  is  very  essential  for  the  interests  to 
have  a  mock  battle  fought  between  candi- 
dates accq>table  to  them,  so  as  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  candidates  that 
they  have  just  reason  to  fear.  ^ 

(4)  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  group 
of  privileged  interests,  high  financiers  or 
monopolists  is  favoring  Senator  La  ^Uette, 
any  more  than  it  is  favoring  Mr.  Bryan. 
Why?  The  answer  is  obvious.  T^  record 
of  Senator  La  FoUette  is  as  unpalatable  to 
the  grafters,  to  the  money-controUed  machine, 
to  the  lawless  corporations  andxrusts,  as  the 
record  of  Mr.  Taft  is  satisfactory  to  these 
interests.  They  know  that,4ike  Mr.  tfiyan. 
Mayor  Johnson,  Grovemoi;'' Folk,  and  Chief 
Justice  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  Senator 
La  FoUette  cannot  be  seduced  or  made  to 
betray  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 
The  plutocracy  fears  Senator  La  FoUette. 
They  do  not  actuaUy  fear  any  of  the  other 
candidates  mentioned,  however  much  for  the 
misleading  of  the  masses  certain  groups  may 
pretend  to  fear  some  of  them. 

If  the  peo]^  instead  of  the  bosses,  the 
money-controiiSi  machines  and  the  multi- 
tudinous influences  operated  by  privileged 
and  corporate  wealth  had  the  nomination  of 
the  next  president  for  the  Republican  party, 
we  bdieve  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
Senator  La  FoUette  would  receive  the  nomina- 
tion. But  nothing  short  of  a  general  popular 
demand  insistently  made, — a  demand  so 
great  as  to  frighten  the  bosses  and  the  machine, 
wiU  induce  them  to  yield  to  the  popular  ^inUL« 
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If  Senator  La  FoUette  is  nominated,  it  will 
be  because  the  people  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  in  no  mood  to  be  longer  trifled  with  and 
that  they  will  accept  no  man  whose  record 
as  well  as  his  words  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
the  unyielding  foe  of  the  law-defying  public- 


service  coq)oration8,  the  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing trusts  and  monopolies,  and  the  hi^ 
financiers  who  have  in  recent  years  so  shame- 
fully exploited  the  people  and  the  nation  for 
the  enrichment  of  ever-narrowing  groups  of 
individuals. 


THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  WALL-STREET  BANKING 

INTERESTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


Selecting  a  BepresentatiTe  of  a  Priyileged 

Glass  to  €hiard  The  People's  Interests 

From  The  Aggressions  of 

That  Glass. 

WHILE  for  almost  half  a  century^  the 
great  Wall  street  banking  and 
speculative  interests  and  the  growing  feu- 
dalism of  privileged  wealth,  comprising  the 
public-service  corporations  and  the  monopo- 
lies, were  steadily  gaining  greater  and  greater 
influence  in  city,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment,— influence  that  meant  the  subordina- 
tion of  popuiar  interests  to  the  selfish  demands 
of  the  industrial  autocracy,  it  remained  for 
President  Cleveland  to  make  a  most  sinister 
innovation  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  a  national  banker;  or, 
in  other  words,  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to  the 
great  rich  and  powerful  class  that  enjoyed 
very  special  privileges  from  the  government, 
to  select  a  man  to  administer  finance  so  as 
to  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the 
people  and  prevent  any  partiality  being 
shown  to  the  rich  and  powerful  class  that 
was  constantly  striving  to  gain  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  so  that  it  would  have 
a  strangle  hold  on  the  business  interests  of 
the  nation  and  be  in  a  position  to  say,  Do  as 
we  wish  or  a  panic  will  ensue. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  innovation,  it  had 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  select 
great  statesmen  and  economists  who  were 
supposed  to  be  free  from  all  entangling 
alliances  with  the  privileged  class  whose 
dangerous  selfish  demands  or  attempted 
aggressions  it  was  a  special  function  of  the 
finance  department  to  guard  against.  It 
was  verj'  generally  recognized  by  the  states- 
men of  the  earlier  days  that  men  long  identi- 
fied with  a  privileged  interest  and  whose 
intimate  associates  were  engaged  in  securing 
every  possible  privilege  and  advantage  ob- 


tainable, were,  though  intentionally  honett, 
incapacitated  for  exercising  that  measure  ef 
impartiality  in  the  adnunistration  of  the 
treasury  department  necessary  to  propofy 
guard  the  interests  of  the  people  firom  die 
privileged  class  that  naturally  enou|^  nas 
ever  seeking  more  power  and  greater  oootiQl 
of  popular  finance.  Many  of  the  secretaiies 
of  the  treasury  during  the  first  thiee-quaitefi 
of  a  century  of  our  history,  were  amoi^ 
America's  greatest  statesmen,  and  their  ad- 
ministration was  in  many  cases  conapioa- 
ously  able  and  marked  by  an  overmastering 
desire  to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  sH 
the  people. 

With  the  change  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  relation  between  the  great 
Wall  street  high  financiers,  speculators  and 
bankers,  and  the  national  treasury  dqMtft* 
ment  became  very  dangerously  intimate,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  baleful  dominatiiig 
influence  of  the  privileged  interests  was  raj 
marked.  The  great  City  Bank  scandal,  is 
which  the  Standard  Oil  bank  of  New  Yock 
received  such  amazing  concessions  from 
Secretary  Gage,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
dwelling  upon;  while  the  sympathetic  reb- 
tion  of  President  Cleveland  with  such  men  as 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  resulted  in  the  infamous 
secret  bond  deal  scandal,  by  which  Moigu 
and  a  few  other  Wall  street  high  financien  j 
reaped  a  harvest  of  millions  of  d(^n  that 
would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  govemment 
if  bids  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  puUie 
and  the  public  had  been  permitted  to  haj 
bonds  in  small  allotments.  The  inmieBie 
advantage  to  the  privileged  class  of  havii^  t 
national  banker  selected  for  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  was  quickly  recognised 
by  the  Wall  street  financiers,  and  evtrj  foar 
sible  measure  was  taken  to  have  the  viciooi 
precedent  made  an  established  rule. 
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toetlOB  of  TIm  Most  Popular  Wall  and  conyincing  is  this  eocpotS  bj  the  eminent 

wl  0«m^aicm  OoUoetor  und    authoritative   political    economist   that 

Tte  TreaaiirT  Ilopartment.  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  j^  masteriy  summary  of  the 

t  was,  however,  one  individual  who  Moi^n-Cortelyou  scandal  in  full: 

tentiaUy  more  acceptable  to  the  Wall  ^    ^            ^              «              _ 

peculators  and  high  financiers  than  a  Profeeaor   Parsons  Exposes  The  Latest 

!Tr\.     *2r*i.    L    J    r*u    Jr^  National  Treasury  Scandal. 
I  banker  for  the  head  of  the  treasury 

aenty    and    that    was    the    national  "One  way  to  profit  by  a  panic  is  to  sdl 

in  of  the   Republican  party,  whose  short  on  the  down  grade. 

IS  with  privil^;ed  wealth  in  secretly  "Another  way  is  to  buy  at  the  bottom  on 

iig    gigantic    campaign    contributions  the  up  slope  and  hold  for  the  rise. 

nvinml  Mr.  Morgan  and  other  high  "Still  another  way  is  to  take  advantage 

an  and  privilege  seekers  that  he  could  of  low  rates  on  labor  and  materials  to  build; 

m1  upon  as  thoroughly  accq>table  to  or  construct  permanent  improvements  sure 

In  Mr.  Cortdyou,  the  famous  sue-  to  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 

of  Mark  Hanna  as  a  past  master  in  "But  there  is  a  smoother  and  more  gilded 

Dg   enormous   campaign   funds   from  way  if  you  own  a  string  of  banks,  as  Rocke- 

itreet    speculative    interests    and    the  feller  and  Morgan  do,  and  can  control  the 

ntatives    of    corporate    wealth    and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  as 

«7  classes,  the  beneficiaries  of  privi-  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do. 

tl  they  had  a  man  altogether  to  their  "Secretary  Cortdyou,  with  President  Roose- 

In  the  first  place,  though  he  had  velt's  approval,  offered  to  sdl  United  States 

la  excellent  stenographer  and  private  interest-bearing  certificates  to  the  public,  in 

[J  lor  two  presidents,  and  though  he  order  to  bring  the  hoarded   money  of  the 

en  phenomenally  successful  as  a  cam-  country  from  the  hiding  places  to  which  it 

DoDector  from  the  interests  that  were  flew  when  scared  by  the  Wall  street  panic. 

i^g  the  p^ple,  he  had  no  wide  experi-  "Soon  after,  Moigan  went  to  Washington, 

I  a  statesman,  as  an  economist  or  as  a  and  a  few  days  later  Cortdyou  announced 

or,  and  consequently  would  be  at  a  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  offer,  and  pro- 

lisadvantage  in  the  presence  of  the  posed  instead  to  sdl  to  the  banks  $100,000,000 

le,  insinuating  and  sophistical  master  af  S  per  cent,  certificates  and  $50,000,000  of 

rq>rescnting  the   Wall  street   money  2  per  cent.  Panama  bonds. 

IB  and    high   financiers.    When   this  "The  offer  proposed  that  the  banks  should 

f  no  record  for  statesmanship,  of  no  pay    $25,000,000    for    the    certificates    and 

Doe  dther  in  statecraft,  in  economics  or  $5,000,000  for  the  bonds,  keeping  the  other 

[ministration   of   public   finance,   and  $120,000,000   on  deposit,   and   should   then 

<nily  recommendation   had   been  his  have  the  right  to  issue  $150,000,000  of  new 

in  convincing  Wall  street  finanders  bank  notes. 

Mporation   chiefs   that   their   interests  "Now,  look  at  the  profits  to  the  banks, 

be  best  conserved  by  sustaining  the  remembering  that  money  rents  for  8  to  12 

Ikaa  ticket,  was  sdected  for  the  head  per  cent. : 

fcraasniT  department,  there  was  ireneral  

.     ./     .  '^       •     1       *  !_•  i_  u           •  GOING  TO  THE  BANKS— 

ig  m  the  inner  circle  of  high  financiers  ^h^e  per  cent,  infrert  on  sioo.ooo.ooo 

n  street.     Especially  was  J.  Pierpont  oertifieatas S3.ooo.ooo 

m    ^  m^^^^m^  V^^A   A^\   ^^A   -V.:,v  L..-*      Two  per  cent,  on  S50,000,000  bond* 1.000.000 

B,  Of  secret  bond  deal  and  ship  trust  Eight  per  cent,  on  S150.000.000  new  eurrenoy   Q.OOOloOO 

ne.  ddighted  at  the  choice,  and  forth-  «,  ^                                    aiqnnnnnn 

,y  ■VT  •%7         1         O  1_  •  *«1^ #10fUUU.UUU 

ts  oigan,  the  New  York  Sun,  began  a  

gn  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  GOING  FROM  the  banks- 

ncy    of    Mr.    Cortdyou.    That    Mr.  ^'-s'fS).o^ooo~*;...'.":r.^... !*"...".'!    S750.ooo 

sdid  not  misjudge  his  man  was  wdl  ^otl  net  profit  on  in^tmeot.  .sl^55:55J 
ted  by  the  late  financial  scandal,  the 

I  fMts  of  which  have  been  most  dearly  "A  profit  of  $12,250,000  on  an  investment 

mintbly  set  forth  by  Professor  Frank  of  $30,000,000  is  over  40  per  cent,  a  year. 

I  in  a  signed  editorial  published  in  the  On  the  Panama  bonds  alone  the  profit  would 

Awtmiean  under  the  head  of   "How  be  $4,750,000,  or  95  per  cent,  on  the  $5,000,000 

H  by  a  Financial  Panic."    So  lucid  investment  required. 
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"And  this  does  not  count  the  fact  that  the 
banks  are  lending  a  great  deal  on  short  time 
at  2  per  cent.,  and  often  lend  out  the  same 
money  several  times  over,  each  borrower 
paying  the  funds  to  some  one,  who  deposits 
them,  so  that  the  banks  keep  on  relending  the 
same  bills. 

'*  Moreover  the  banks  already  have  about 
$250,000,000  of  Government  funds  on  de- 
posit, for  which  they  pay  no  interest,  but 
which  they  can  lend  out  on  interest;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
$30,000,000  proposed  to  be  paid  for  certifi- 
cates and  bonds  would  be  paid  out  of  these 
Grovernment  funds  and  would  be  redeposited 
in  the  banks  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

"Is  it  necessary;  has  it  ever  been  necessary 
to  o£Per  the  banks  95  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent, 
profits  in  order  to  get  money  into  circulation  ? 

"Not  a  bit  of  it. 

"AU  through  this  panic  the  Government 
has  had  the  right  to  require  the  banks  to 
issue  $200,000,000  more  currency  on  securi- 
ties already  deposited  with  the  Government. 

"If  Cortelyou  had  offered  the  people  10 
per  cent,  instead  of  2  and  S  per  cent,  money 


would  have  come  out  of  sedusion  at  once. 

"If  the  Government  guaranteed  the  d^ 
posits  of  national  banks,  confidence  woidd 
have  been  restored  at  once,  at  far  leas  oort 
than  the  40  per  cent,  and  95  per  cent,  profit 
scheme,  the  effects  of  which  on  confidence 
are  problematical. 

"If  the  post-offices  could  have  been  turned 
into  postal  savings  banks  the  pec^le  woidd 
have  been  willing  to  trust  thdr  nx>n^  on 
deposit  and  keq>  it  in  circulation. 

"In  other  words,  if  the  financial  power  of 
the  Government  were  effectively  uaed  jn  the 
interest  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  man- 
aged so  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  private 
banks,  panics  could  be  easily  checlanated, 
and,  in  fact,  there  never  would  be  any  panics 
to  checkmate. 

"The  way  for  the  nation  to  profit  by  a 
panic  is  to  learn  how  to  prevent  such  com- 
mercial catastrophes  in  future. 

"Where  the  people  really  own  the  Govern- 
ment and  operate  the  money  system  for  the 
public  benefit  it  has  been  solved. 

"Can  we  do  as  much  in  the  United 
States?" 


THE  HEBREW  MAYOR  OF  ROME. 


A  MOST  surprising  and  highly  signifi- 
cant result  of  the  recent  election  in 
Rome  was  the  selection  by  the  voters  of  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  of  a  Hebrew,  Ernest 
Nathan,  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Nathan  is  English  by  birth  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oxford  University.  Years  ago 
he  imbibed  the  noble  social  ideals  of  the 
great  Italian  social  reformer,  Guiseppe  Maz- 
zini,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  exiled 
from  Italy  because  of  his  passionate  devotion 
to  the  democratic  ideal. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  the 
Roman  legions  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  in 
rage  attempted  to  wipe  out  the  Jewish  people. 
When  the  conquerors  returned  to  Rome, 
fiushed  with  triumph,  they  imagined  that  the 
Mistress  of  the  World  had  so  completely 
overthrown  the  Hebrews  that  in  a  few  genera- 
tions they  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  distinct- 
people.  The  Arch  of  Titus  rose  to  commem- 
orate the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  pagan 
Rome.    Then  came  the  downfall  of  the  old 


order  and  the  rise  of  Christian  Rome.  Thr 
poor  Jews,  however,  found  little  ca  use  fo 
rejoicing  at  the  shifting  from  the  pagan  to 
the  Christian  rule;  for  throu^  the  Daik 
Ages  the  Hebrews  were  the  victims  of  cen- 
turies of  cruel  persecution  and  unjust  ill 
treatment,  culminating  in  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
by  the  so-called  Holy  Inquisiion. 

With  the  birth  of  democracy,  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  liberalism  dawned  on  the 
Christian  world  that  has  steadily  spread. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  America  and 
England  were  the  leaders  in  this  new  order. 
France  at  times  was  very  liberal,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  days  when  Gambetta  preuded 
over  the  Republic;  but  later,  as  well  as 
earlier,  when  the  reactionary  and  clerical 
elements  became  dominant,  she  exhibited 
the  baleful  spirit  of  persecution.  This  re- 
cently reached  its  climax  in  the  shameful 
persecution  of  Dreyfus,  which,  however, 
happily  led  to  the  most  pronounced  reactioo 
against  clericalism  that  has  been  witnessed 
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the  Continent.  In  Germany  the  liberal 
ipirit  has  alowiy  advanced,  but  few  persons, 
we  imagine,  supposed  that  the  radicalism 
off  Italy,  espedaUy  of  Rome,  had  become 
■tiong  enough  or  broad  and  great  enough  to 
fldect  a  Hebrew  for  mayor  or  chief  executive 
of  the  city  that  had  for  so  many  centuries 
been  the  seat  of  the  greatest  religious  hierar- 
diy  of  the  Western  world. 

To-day  the  most  reactionary  and  cruelly 
intolcmnt  nation  in  her  treatment  of  the 
Jews  is  Russia,  and  unhappily  many  of  the 
master  ^irits  of  the  Black  Hundred  are 
leading  ^irits  in  the  Russian  church.  The 
Black  Hundred  are  the  authors,  it  is  said,  of 


ten  times  as  many  fiendish  crimes  as  are  the 
Terrorists  of  Russia,  as  they  are  also  the 
instigators  of  most  of  the  awful  massacres  of 
the  Jews  that  take  place  in  Russia. 

But  fortunately  the  world  is  now  rapidly 
moving  into  the  light.  The  blight  and  curse 
of  religious  intolerance  and  despotism  in 
general  is  waning  as  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  popular  education  advances.  The  elec- 
tion of  Ernest  Nathan,  En^ish  bom  and 
educated,  Hebrew  and  Free  Mason,  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  Rome  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  steady  advance  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  social  righteousness  in  Chris- 
tian lands.      ;:  '( 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


F**   ^' ■'"'*  *    KKj;  •  S:P'nI.:^*       Bt  Ralph  Albertson, 

F.  i':  .^i  .ollr  fnOKfiC^  I  Secretary  of  the  Nation*!  Federation  for  People's  Rule. 


Oreffon  Aronaed. 

THE  ATTACK  on  Oregon's  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the 
Pacific  States  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  caUed  forth  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  and  protest.  The  granges,  labor 
omons  and  civic  associations  all  over  the 
state  are  condemning  the  monopoly  in  un- 
qualified terms.  The  following  resolutions 
ananimously  passed  by  the  Washington 
County  Grange  seem  to  indicate  the  feelings 
of  the  granges  throughout  the  state: 

** Whereas,  There  are  certain  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  under 
franchises  granted  by  the  people  thereof, 
and,  as  the  said  corporations  are  in  nowise 
*>*^"i»g  their  just  and  proportionate  share  of 
tajBtion  for  the  support  of  the  state  govem- 
nttnU  the  people,  by  authority  of  the  initia- 
tive, enacted  a  Uw  requiring  said  corpora- 
tions to  bear  a  small  portion  of  the  burden  of 
tajBtion,  and 

**Whereas,  one  of  the  corporations  known 
as  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company 
not  only  refuses  to  pay  its  share  of  taxation, 
but  has  instituted  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  amendment  known  as  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  declared  unconstitu- 
tional,  therebj  hoping  to  escape  future  taxa- 
tion; therefore. 


"Be  it  resolved  by  Washington  County 
Pomona  Grange  that  we  most  emphatically 
condemn  the  action  of  said  corporation  and 
would  especially  ask  all  members  of  our  order 
to  cease  doing  any  business  whatever  with 
all  corporations  not  willing  to  bear  their 
just  share  of  taxation." 

On  November  22d,  a  conference  was  held 
in  Portland  at  which  practically  all  the  push 
clubs,  labor  oiganizations,  and  civic  bodies 
of  the  city  were  represented,  and  the  follow 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  initiative  and  referendum 
has  been  secured  at  the  price  of  conscientious 
and  untiring  labor  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Oregon,  and  has  already  abundantly 
demonstrated  itself  as  the  most  effectual 
safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 

"Whereas,  the  action  at  law  undertaken 
by  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  real  purport  of  which 
is  to  destroy  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
is  bdieved  to  be  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  a 
vicious  attack  upon  their  essential  rights, 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  representing  civil  and  labor  bodies, 
granges  and  citizens  of  Oregon,  denounce 
the  attack  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
and    Telegraph    Company    to    destroy    the 
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initiative  and  referendum,  and  call  upon  all 
people  to  join  in  supporting  the  defense  of 
the  same  in  the  pending  case  at  law  referred 
to;  apd  be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  this  meeting  urges  eveij 
voter  of  Oregon  and  every  civic,  fraternal, 
religious  and  labor  organization  in  this  state 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  general  concern  to 
the  end  that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
may  be  sustained  and  preserved." 

At  a  later  meeting  a  new  federation  was 
formed  of  the  above-named  bodies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  granges,  to  be  known  as  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  League,  for  the 
defense  of  the  direct-legislation  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  As  we  have  said  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Arena,  this  is  a  case  of  the 
corporations  making  their  last  stand  against 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon  and  it 
should  be  met  by  a  thoroughly  organized 
opposition.  The  object  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized League  is  "to  defend  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  use  the  law  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,"  and  in  this  it  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  every  public- 
^irited  citizen  of  the  state. 

Oklahoma  in  Oongress. 

Representative  Ynutos  of  Oklahoma 
took  advantage  of  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  submit  a  number  of  most  important  bills 
at  the  opening  of  Congress.  The  first  is  a 
joint  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum principle  in  national  a£Pairs.  This 
bill  provides  that  "eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  not  less  than  15  of  the  states  shall  have  the 
power  to  propose  by  petition  any  legislation, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  not  less  than  15  of  the 
states  shall  have  the  power  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  and  5  per  cent,  of 
not  less  than  15  of  the  states  shall  have  the 
power  to  exercise  the  referendum  by  means 
of  petitions  to  the  President." 

Another  of  Mr.  Fulton's  bills  provides 
that  for  all  general  elections  for  members  of 
Congress,  the  electors  shall  have  the  right 
to  have  printed  on  the  ballot  any  political 
measure  and  to  exercise  their  judgment  on 
the  same.  Requests  for  the  submission  of 
questions  on  these  ballots  must  be  made  on 
petitions  to  the  president  and  must  be  signed 
by  the  president  or  secretary  of  some  political 
party  by  one-half  of  one  per'  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  any   ten  states,   the  president   to 


final  authority  in  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Another  measure  prc^posed  by  Represen- 
tative Fulton  provides  for  the  recall  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  an  election  to  be  hdd  in 
obedience  to  a  petition  signed  by  one^hixd 
of  the  voters  interested.  The  governor  of 
the  state  in  which  the  petition  originates  must 
then  call  an  election  within  five  days  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ofiicial  complained  of  shall 
relinquish  ofiice,  and  to  choose  his  suooessor 
in  the  event  of  dismissal. 

The  National  Federation  for  People's 
Rule,  during  the  campaign  of  1906  when  this 
Congress  was  elected,  secured  pledges  en- 
dorsing the  advisory  initiative  and  referen- 
dum from  109  of  the  men  who  were  elected. 
This  number  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Oklahoma  members.  While 
it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  favorable  action 
from  this  Congress,  however,  these  things 
are  important  as  indicating  what  may  be 
expected  as  an  outcome  of  the  campaign  of 
1908  when  the  61st  Congress  will  be  dected 
with  the  new  president. 


Michigan  Oonstitntional  OonTention. 

On  November  1st,  Delegate  F.  F.  Ingram 
of  Detroit  introduced  in  the  convention  a 
proposal  to  incorporate  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  the  state  constitution.  Pil- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  its  provisions*  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  our  last  issue: 

Liitiative  on  laws  and  amendments  re- 
served to  people. 

Eight  per  cent,  of  voters  for  supreme 
justices  may  propose  laws  or  constitutional 
amendments. 

Such  proposal  takes  precedence  in  legis- 
latures. 

Legislature  may  refuse  to  pass  it  or  may 
offer  substitute,  but,  whether  passed  rejected, 
or  substituted  by  legislature,  it  is  submitted 
direct  to  people.  Majority  vote  makes  it 
law. 

If  legislative  proposal  and  people's  pro- 
posal are  both  submitted,  one  getting  most 
votes  becomes  law. 

Referendum  may  be  ordered  on  any  law 
or  part  of  law  on  petition  of  5  per  cent,  of 
voters,  or  by  legislature  except  on  matten 
essential  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Referendum  on  part  of  law  need  not  pre- 
vent rest  from  being  operative. 

Grovernor  cannot  veto  matters  referred  to 
people. 
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Fdwen  of  initiative  and  refefendum  are 
fcacrved  in  aame  maknn^v  to  people  of  counties, 
cities  or  townahqpa. 

There  are  also  provinons  for  the  working 
out  of  detaila  in  the  manner  of  prescribing 
when  and  how  clecti<»i8  shall  be  held. 

The  proposal  went  to  the  l^islative  com- 
mittee and  it  became  evident  at  once  that  one 
of  the  biggest  fights  of  the  convention  would 
be  held  over  it.  Not  over  25  delegates  were 
friendly  enough  to  the  measure  to  be  abso- 
Intclv  depended  upon,  although  51  out  of 
the  96  had  given  prelection  endorsements 
and  pledges  of  support,  but  among  those 
twenty-five  there  were  a  few  earnest  men 
who  have  done  hard  work.  At  the  hearing, 
November  13th,  addresses  were  made  by 
Ddos  F.  Wksox,  John  Z.  White,  Louis  F. 
Foal,  and  other  prominent  representatives 
of  the  people's  cause.  Petitions  signed  by 
wmaj  thousands  have  poured  in  upon  the 
convention  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
On  December  4th  it  became  evident  that  the 
committer  would  make  a  report  at  least 
partially  favorable  to  the  measure,  and  at 
ODoe  an  opposition  campaign  of  newspaper 
woA  was  launched  by  a  number  of  corpora- 
tion lawyers. 


The  Howark  Baferandnma. 

Four  referendum  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Newark  in  the  Novem- 
ber clecti<m  and  all  of  them  were  carried 
ahhoii^  by  widely  varying  votes.  The 
piopoaition  for  the  dty  to  establish  a  munic- 
ipal dectric-li^ting  plant  was  carried  by 
over  18,000  majority.  A  salary  increase 
lefcrendum  had  a  majority  of  only  4,000. 
A  dock  improvement  biU  was  approved  by 
IJBOO  majority,  whfle  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  school  board  squeezed  through  with  a 
majority  of  only  1,200. 

Tlie  vote  on  the  referendums  was  partici- 
pated in  by  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  vote  would 
have  been  even  larger  excq)t  for  the  inex- 
perience and  hesitancy  in  using  the  new  vot- 
ing madiines  which  were  installed  for  the 
£rst  time  in  40  districts.  The  favorable 
decision  in  each  case  seems  to  indicate  once 
more  the  soundness  of  the  popular  judgment. 
''The  casting  of  so  large  a  vote  on  such  ques- 
tions as  these,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
''was  a  gratifying  indication  of  inteUigent 
popular  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  questions  were  decided 


shows  that  Newark  aspires  to  be  a   thor- 
oughly up-to-date  city. 

In  Ohio. 

The  work  done  in  Ohio  the  past  year 
under  the  able  and  enthusiastic  leaderahip 
of  Rev.  H.  S.  Bigelow  has  aroused  the  people 
of  that  state  to  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  that  is  before  their 
legislature  this  year,  and  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Grange  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  are  active  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  direct-legislation  which 
is  now  before  the  legislature.  The  prospects 
for  its  passage  are  so  bright  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  it  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  time  this  Arena  reaches  its 
readers. 

The  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the 
State  Grange  was  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Gonmiittee 
of  the  State  Grange  be  instructed  to  urge  the 
present  legislature  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  referendum  on 
a  5  per  cent,  basis  and  for  the  initiative  on 
not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  and  providing  that 
measures  submitted  under  the  initiative  and 
referendum  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes  cast  thereon.*' 

The  State  Federation  and  Grange  have 
each  issued  special  bulletin  circulars  to  their 
entire  membership  and  the  public  at  large 
outlining  a  course  of  education  and  action. 
These  bulletins  are  worthy  of  imitation  by 
workers  in  other  states.  If  you  want  them, 
send  a  stamp  to  Creorge  J.  EIng,  404  National 
Union  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ban  Francisco  im  Line. 

The  cmzENS  of  San  Francisco  voted  on 
21  charter  amendments  at  the  election  of 
November  5th,  passing  all  but  one  of  them. 
That  one  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  of 
interested  persons  to  promote  the  interests 
of  certain  newspapers  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. 

The  most  important  of  these  amendments 
is  that  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Recall.  The  holder  of  any  elective 
office  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
electors.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  with 
the  board  of  election  conunissioners,  signed 
by  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast 
at  the  election  at  which  any  incumbent  was 
elected,  asking  that  said  incumbent  be  re- 
moved, the  Board  of  Supervisors^  u!i^n.^Tn^«t 
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▼erification  of  signatures  bj  the  Election 
Commissioners,  shall  call  a  special  election 
whereat  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  the 
question  of  removing  or  retaining  in  office  the 
person  whose  recall  is  sought.  The  general 
language  and  procedure  of  the  recall  pro- 
visions of  the  Los  Angeles  Charter  is  followed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  measure  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts. 

Notes. 
Buffalo  is  to  take  a  referendum  vote  on 
the  question  of  paying  women  school  teachers 
the  same  as  men  for  the  same  work. 

OfvKlahoma  became  a  state  November  16th 
and  on  December  2d  there  was  filed  in  the 
city  of  Lawton  an  initiative  petition  for  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  board  of  freeholders,  two  from  each  ward, 
as  permitted  in  the  new  state  constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  city  charter  and 
installing  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall. 

The  Grand  Rapids  City  Council  has  finally 
refused  to  grant  a  referendum  on  the  proposed 
street-railway  franchise. 

Suffolk,  Virginia,  has  adopted  a  new- 
city  charter  modeled  after  the  Des  Moines 
plan,  with  five  departments  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  mayor  and  four  councilmen; 
and  the  provision  that  a  20  per  cent,  petition 
may  demand  referendum  on  any  ordinance  or 
act. 

Gary,  Indiana,  the  model  town  being 
built  by  the  steel  trust,  is  having  a  hot  fight 
over  the  granting  of  a  referendum  on  a  street- 
railway  fcanchbe.       •  ,,;,;    .,         .  . 

Bt  a  vote  of  about  four  to  one  the  people 
of  Toledo  authorized  an  issue  of  $100,000  for 
park  purposes  in  the  November  election. 

An  article  by  Miss  Margaret  Scha£Pner 
in  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  progress 

f  direct-legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Sioux  Cmr,  South  Dakota,  defeated  a 
plan  for  a  commission  government  by  vote 
of  567  to  5S8,  ^r^^jM^^  .   .1.^1  ^  ^'ai..^ :  -^y^!^ 

^^V  CoUier*8  Weekly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  referendum  voting  on  constitutional 
amendments  as  now  carried  on  is  many 
times  farcical.  Two  amendments  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  New  York  at  the  last  election 


were  so  entirely  unexplained  to  the  vota* 
that  even  those  who  voted  on  them  weie 
largely  in  the  dark  as  to  their  nature.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  left  their  votes  blank, 
however,  is  but  additional  testimony  to  the 
value  of  direct-legislation  in  its  automatic 
disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent. 

The  Referendum  League  of  Spokane  has 
recently  elected  the  following  officers;  W. 
D.  Wheaton,  president;  Thomas  Kavanau^ 
vice-president;  and  Henry  N.  Oerter,  secre- 
tary. The  present  executive  board  is  com- 
posed of  Zach  Stewart,  £.  A.  Cooney,  and 
Frank  H.  Walker. 

Justice  Woodward  of  Buffalo  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Columbian  Law  Review  defends 
the  courts  as  against  the  legislatures  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  stand  upon  the  consti- 
tution which  is  the  people's  law  and  upon 
which  the  people  have  voted,  and  when  the 
legislature  departs  from  the  constitution  the 
courts  are  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
legislature  in  their  insistence  upon  the  strictest 
conformity  to  the  people's  law. 

The  people  of  Charlestown,  South  Caro- 
lina, voted  on  a  water  and  light  franchise 
referendum  at  the  recent  election. 

The  students  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Dlinois,  took  as  the  subject  of  their 
December  debate  a  resolution  for  direct- 
legislation. 

Two  referendums  were  voted  on  by  the 
people  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  one 
on  the  question  of  changing  the  city  govern- 
ment from  a  double  to  a  single  board,  and  the 
second  on  the  question  of  a  state  reservation 
in  the  town. 

Senator  Foraker  has  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  referendum  vote  among  the  Republicans 
of  Ohio  to  determine  their  choice  for  presi- 
dent and  for  United  States  senator. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  requested  the  government  to  restme 
the  suffrage  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Munic- 
ipal-Ownership League,  the  Central  Labor 
Council  and  the  Civic  League  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  demanded  of  the  dty  councfl 
that  the  way  be  opened  for  charter  amend- 
ments establishing  referendum  and  public- 
ownership. 
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a  referendum  on  the  Massachu- 
it  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
nt  permitting  the  governor  to  dis- 
itioes  of  the  peace. 

Sim  Qub,  a  large  and  influential 
dub  of  Baton  Rouge,  have  indorsed 
itire  and  Referendum  and  held  an 
lie  meeting  in  its  behalf. 

mzENS  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
lerwhelming^y  against  a  $150,000 
le  for  increased  water  supply. 

ndents  of  Augustana  and  Decorah 

Iowa,   held  their  joint  debate   in 

r  on  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 


a  new  high  school  building,  the  action  being 
taken  at  the  initiative  of  the  citizens. 

General  Grobvenor,  the  well-known 
machine  representative  of  Ohio,  has  come 
out  flat-footed  in  opposition  to  direct-legisla- 
tion. The  character  of  the  opposition  is 
often  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  move- 
ment. 

All  but  one  of  the  854  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts voted  on  the  license  question  Decem- 
ber 10th,  the  total  vote  being:  Yes,  186,947; 
No,  199,988.  Licenses  were  granted  in 
fourteen  cities  and  seventy-two  towns,  while 
there  is  prohibition  in  18  cities  and  49  towns. 


iCt  Illinois,  took  a   referendum   in         Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  local  option  dis- 
r  on  the  expenditure  of  $40,000  for     tricts  of  Illinois  voted  against  saloons. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

By  Robert  Tyson, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Repreeentation  League. 


OHLoen  of  Th«  L«agn«. 
i  RESULT  of  the  1907  election  of 
ifficers  of  the  American  Proportional 
ilation  League  is  as  follows: 
snt,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston; 
ndents.  Professor  John  R.  Commons, 
n  University;  W.  S.  U'Ren,  Oregon; 
ce  Thatcher  Post,  Chicago.  Secre- 
Asurer,  Robert  Tyson,  10  Harbord 
oionto. 


f«w  Onban  Election  Law. 

[jaw  Advisory  Commission  of  Cuba, 
Havana,  has  framed  a  new  electoral 
'vdtk  includes  Proportional  Represen- 
ind  the  new  law  is  to  be  promulgated 
aiiy  date.  My  information  comes 
»m  a  member  of  the  Commission,  now 
oa,  and  includes  details  as  to  the 
Mial  Representation  provisions  of 
law,  of  which  the  following  is  an 


provisions  apply  to  all  legisla- 
l,  and  municipal  elections. 
liere  are  large  electoral  districts 
bich  several  members  are  elected. 
imtiTe  memorandum  is  based  on  the 
of  twenty-five  members  of  the  City 
of  Havana  from  the  city  at  large. 


This  suggests  the  use  of  very  large  electoral 
districts. 

(S)  The  respective  candidates  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  ballots  in  party  lists,  each 
list  bearing  an  emblem  and  an  appropriate 
heading. 

(4)  Elach  elector  has  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  seats  to  be  filled,  and  he  may  vote 
either  by  putting  a  cross  in  the  voting  circle 
at  the  head  of  a  list  or  by  marking  individual 
candidates. 

(5)  In  canvassing  and  counting  the  votes, 
a  quota  is  got  by  dividing  the  number  of 
seats  into  the  total  vote  cast. 

(6)  This  quota  is  used  as  an  electoral 
divisor,  for  dividing  in  turn  the  party  lists 
and  thus  finding  how  many  seats  each  list  is 
entitled  to  on  fuU  quotas.  Any  list  not 
having  a  full  quota  is  excluded  altogether 
from  representation. 

(7)  After  each  party  has  received  all  the 
seats  it  is  entitled  to  on  fuU  quotas,  any  seats 
remaining  unfilled  are  alloted  to  the  parties 
having  the  largest  remainers  after  the  above- 
named  division,  providing  that  such  party  or 
parties  have  already  at  least  one  full  quota. 

(8)  The  individual  candidates  elected 
are  those  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  on  their  own  accouul;  V!ida  u^wsiaet  ^ 
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candidates  for  each  list  having  first  been 
ascertained  by  the  processes  above  specified. 

Work  in  Michigam. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Sligh,  a  Grand  Rapids  member  of  the 
American  Proportional  League,  our  reform 
was  given  a  hearing  before  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Michigan  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Lansing,  on  Wednesday, 
December  8d.  The  committee  and  a  number 
of  delegates  and  others  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Sligh  and  by  the  League's  Secretary, 
who  went  to  Lansing  for  that  purpose.  Many 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  speakers  found 
their  audience  an  appreciative  one. 

Mr.  Sligh's  address  included  the  following 
instances  of  the  unjust  and  misrepresentative 
character  of  present  electoral  methods: 

Li  November,  1902,  57  per  cent,  of  the 
Michigan  vote  (Republican)  elected  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  representatives;  forty  per 
cent,  was  for  Democrats,  but  elected  only 
ten  representatives;  and  the  other  three  per 
cent,  was  scattered  unavailingly.  There  are 
100  members  of  the  House  of  Rqiresentatives. 

In  1896  the  Rq)ublicans  polled  54  per 
cent,  of  the  Michigan  vote,  and  got  81  per 
cent,  of  the  representatives.  The  opposition, 
with  46  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  got  only  19  per 
cent,  of  the  representatives. 

Li  1892  the  Republican  party  cast  less  than 
48  per  cent  of  the  Michigan  vote,  and  elected 
09  per  cent,  of  the  representatives. 

In  1890  the  Democrats  cast  only  46  per 
cent,  of  the  Michigan  vote,  but  elected  60 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

My  own  address  was  a  general  exposition 
of  the  principles,  practice  and  progress  of 
the  movement.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  answered.  Ample  printed  data  was 
supplied. 

Michigan  being  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican, so  far  as  senators,  representatives  and 
the  constitutional  convention  are  concerned, 
there  was  only  one  Democrat  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  and  the  committee  subse- 
quently reported  against  the  Proportional 
Representation  proposition  which  had  been 
referred  to  them.  Mr.  Sligh  expected  this 
result,  but  desired  that  it  should  not  occur 
without  a  fuU  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

When  in  Michigan  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  addressing,  by  special  invitation,  meetings 


of  students  of  Albion  College  and  of  the 
Detroit  College  of  Law.  There  is  to  be  a 
debate  between  these  two  colleges  on  Pro- 
portional Representation,  and  the  studenla 
are  much  interested  in  the  subject  Copies 
of  the  League's  Prc^rtional  Representatkm 
literature  have  been  supplied  to  them. 

Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton,  of  Albion 
College,  is  a  member  of  the  League. 

Summary  of  Recent  Progeaa. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  memoraiidum 
received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Humphrejiy 
Secretary  of  the  English  Proportional  Bq>-> 
resentation  Society,  stating  the  progress  of 
Proportional  Representation  since  the  issue 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  EInglish  Propor- 
tional Rq)resentation  Society: 

"1.  Great  success  of  first  Plroportional 
Representation  elections  in  Finland,  the 
number  of  spoiled  ballot  papers  being  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

"2.  The  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  of  Bills  applying  Pro- 
portional Representation  to  all  Parliamentaij 
and  Municipal  elections. 

"S.  The  introduction  by  the  Danidi 
Government  of  proposab  to  apply  Propor- 
tional Representation  and  other  reforms  to 
municipal  elections.  These  were  carried  by 
the  Lower  House,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House;  which,  however,  was  not 
opposed  to  the  provisions  for  proportional 
voting.  The  measure  will  again  be  intro- 
duced during  the  current  session,  wbidi 
opened  on  October  7th. 

"4.  The  issue  of  a  further  report  by  tiie 
Commiation  du  Suffrage  UtUversd  to  tiie 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  favor  of 
Proportional  Rqiresentation.  A  strong  depu- 
tation has  recently  been  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Prime  Minister,  urging  early  legis- 
lation. 

"5.  The  issue  of  a  report  of  a  conmiittee 
of  the  Paris  (France)  municipal  Council  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation. 

"6.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  the 
Dutch  Grovemment  to  amend  the  funda- 
mental law  so  as  to  render  possible  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Constitutional  Commission  which 
reported  earlier  in  the  year.  k.-' 

"7.  The  inclusion  of  Prc^rtional  Repre- 
sentation in  the  new  electoral  proposals  of 
the  Grovemment  of  Saxony:  proposals  whidi 
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are,   liowevcr,   of  a   very   mixed   character. 

*8.  The  adoption  of  the  law  applying 
P^opoftional  Representation  to  the  Cantonal 
cfecAiona  in  Sdiwys,  Switzerland.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  by  the  Berne 
Mimieipal  Council  to  report  as  to  the  advisa- 
bilitj  of  Prc^rtional  Representation. 

•*•-  The  decision  of  the  People's  Power 
League  to  launch  an  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  providing 
lor  Proportional  Representation  in  all  legis- 
latm  and  municipal  elections  throughout  the 
State.  The  People's  Power  League  is  the 
organization  that  carried  the  Liitiative  and 
Bcferendum  in  that  State,  and  the  amendment 
which  has  been  formulated  will  probably 
be  Toted  upon  in  1908. 

**  10.  The  introduction  by  the  Tasmanian 
GoTcmment  of  a  Proportional  Representa- 
BiU.  The  latest  information  is  that  it 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
ftwits  the  Royal  assent. 

"ll.  A  private  member's  Bill  is  being 
diriiMf^i  in  the  South  Auatralian]  Parliament 
wlubt  the  Commonwealth  and  West  Aus- 
tralian Governments  have  under  oonsidera- 
tioD  electoral  reforms  embodying  the  use  of 
tiie  Sii^  Transferable  Vote." 

Australian  News. 

FaoFBBSOR  Nanson,  who  fills  the  chair  of 
MathrmaticB  in  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League.  Under  date  of 
Noftember  5,  1907»  he  writes: 

""Tlicre  is  nothing  much  to  report  at  present. 
A  KD  is  ready  for  the  Federal  Parliament, 
bat  it  cannot  come  on  tiU  the  tariff  has  been 
di^Msed  of.  The  Tasmanian  Bill  (see  Eng- 
firii  Bim0  Book)  passed  its  second  reading  in 
tbe  Legislative  Council  and  got  through 
Committeey  but  I  fear  it  has  since  been  hung 
up.  I  have  not  heard  what  has  been  done 
reoeotly  in  West  Australia. 

''Bat  the  most  significant  thing  here  is  the 


complete  conversion  of  Ths  Age,  which  I 
think  you  know  has  bitterly  opposed  Propor- 
tional Representation  in  the  past.  This  con- 
version is  made  plain  in  two  notable  articles 
in  Th€  Age  of  July  27th  last." 

(Note:  The  Age  is  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Melbourne,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  joumab  of 
Australia,  if  not  the  most.) 


Notes. 

Mr.  William  Hoao  has  been  doing  good 
work  in  Boston.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
helped  to  conduct  the  autumn  election  of 
the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club  on  the  Hare- 
Spence  system.  Seventy-four  voters  elected 
a  nominating  committee  of  five.  The  quota 
used  was  the  Droop  or  small  quota,  in  this 
case  thirteen,  got  by  the  usual  rule  of  dividing 
by  one  more  than  the  number  of  seats,  and 
adding  one  to  the  quotient.  The  five  candi- 
dates who  headed  the  poll  on  the  count 
of  first  choices  were  those  ultimately  elected, 
although  there  was  almost  a  tie  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  men. 

The  Proportional  Representation  League 
has  now  a  member  in  West  Australia,  Mrs. 
T.  Pethick,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  act 
as  our  correspondent  from  that  State.  She 
says  that  an  electoral  Bill  now  before  the 
West  Australian  Pariiament  contains  some 
Proportional  Representation  provisions,  and 
she  will  send  further  particulars  when  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  is  known;  also  that  the  most 
influential  daily  newspaper  of  the  State,  the 
WeH  AvMralian,  is  editorially  strongly  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation,  and 
has  published  much  explanatory  matter 
about  it.  Mrs.  Pethick  is  a  niece  of  Miss 
C.  H.  Spence,  the  South  Australian  propor- 
tionalist — who,  by  the  way,  celebrated  her 
eighty-second  birthday  last  October,  and  is 
still  active. 

RoBEBT  Ttson. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP   NEWS. 
By  Bruno  Bechkaro, 

Prepared  each  month  for  The  Abena  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  InduBtrial  Reeearch. 


San  Franeiseo  Oharter  Amendment. 

AN  AMENDMENT  to  San  Francisco's 
charter  was  adopted  by  the  people 
November  5th,  providing  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  the  city  to  acquire,  construct,  or  com- 
plete, operate,  maintain,  sell  or  lease  any 
public  utility  and  acquire  lands  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  municipal  water  supply. 

The  receipts  from  any  public  utility  oper- 
ated by  the  City  and  County  shall  be  kept  in  a 
special  fund  and  used  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses. 

(2)  For  repairs  and  reconstruction. 

(3)  For  Uie  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  and  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
utility. 

(4)  For  extensions  and  improvements. 

(5)  For  a  reserve  fund. 

When  the  reserve  fund  exceeds  one-half  of 
the  annual  cost  for  operating  expenses,  the 
excess  may  be  turned  into  the  Greneral  Fund. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  requirement  that  the  books  of 
account  for  any  public  utility  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  other  city  accounts,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  show  the  true  and  complete 
financial  results  of  such  municipal-ownership 


Monieipal  Markets  in  Oleyeland. 

The  cmr  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  had  a 
municipal  market  since  1839  and  has  owned 
its  market  houses — now  four  in  number — ^for 
68  years.  Receipts  come  from  rentab  of 
the  various  spaces  and  from  fees  to  the  keeper 
of  the  city  scales.  Stalls  were  formerly 
assigned  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  under  the 
new  municipal  code  are  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Public-Service  at  rates  fixed  by 
them.  The  chief  items  of  expense  are 
salaries  of  officers  and  employ^  and  the  cost 
of  lighting  and  heating  the  buildings. 

The  expense  account  has  been  compli- 
plicated  by  construction  work.  Expensse 
between  1890  and  1905  range  from  $1,734 
to  $25,980,  and  receipts  from  $27,605  to 
$48,055. 


SaeeoBsftil  Municipal  Ownarship. 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  has  foand 
its  municipal  electric  plant  very  satisfsctoiy. 
The  plant  buys  its  coal  from  a  local  dealer 
at  a  price  only  19  cents  above  the  price  at 
the  mine,  and  the  dealer  assumes  all  matten 
of  storage  and  worry.  This  dealer  has 
replaced  the  steam  locomotive  which  he 
formerly  used  in  transferring  the  coal  from 
the  barges,  by  an  electric  motor  paying  the 
city  5  cents  per  1,000  watts  for  power.  Both 
parties  are  pleased. 

The  city  finds  that  the  power  it  furnishes 
at  from  5  to  3  cents,  per  1,000  watts  is  att^id- 
ing  a  great  many  manufactories  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  new  plants  are  equipped  far 
electric  power  solely. 


Fall  Biyer,  Maasaohusetts. 
The  question  has  arisen  in  Fall  Uver  ali 
to  whether  the  Board  of  Aldermen  has  the 
right  to  use  money  that  stands  as  a  surplus 
to  the  account  of  the  Water  D^Mtrtment  to 
pay  general  city  debts.  The  City  Solicitar 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  money,  aoconl* 
ing  to  the  city  charter,  can  be  used  only  far 
Water  Department  purposes,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  matter  will  finally  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts.  The  provisions  of  the 
original  act  passed  when  the  water  system 
was  first  put  in  stated  that  moneys  obtained 
from  water  rent,  after  paying  for  runniqg 
expenses  and  necessary  tensions,  shoidd 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
water  bonds,  and  if  there  were  any  moncgps 
left  they  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  original 
cost.  Later  a  sinking  fund  was  provided  ta 
eventually  pay  off  these  debts,  and  the  bonds 
changed  by  replacing  with  others  to  conform 
to  this  later  act. 


Holyoke,  MassachuaattB. 
A  TABLE  has  been  presented  to  the  Watv 
Commissioners  showing  the  number  of  gd- 
Ions  of  metered  water  taken  by  us«rs  in  19M 
under  the  old  rate  of  5,  10  and  15  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  and  the  gallons  used  bj 
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Uie  same  takers  in  1907  under  the  new  rate 
of  5|  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  The  list 
Aows  that  141,771,450  gallons  had  been 
used  in  1904,  netting  the  Department 
10,706.60.  The  number  of  gallons  used  by 
the  lakers  in  1907  was  154,360,560,  netting 
the  Department  $1,893.39  and  giving  the 
consumers  12,589,450  gallons  more  water. 
If  the  same  quantity  that  was  used  in  1907 
wma  under  the  three  rates,  the  Department 
would  have  gained  $3,168.30. 


Morrisrilla,  Varment. 
MoKRiHViLLE,  by  the  building  of  a  dam, 
has  acquired  power  whereby  it  can  run  not 
oalj  its  lighting  plant  but  also  a  power  dis- 
ttibatkm  plant. 


Byraeusa,  Haw  Tork. 

CoMBiDERABLE  comment  has  been  made 
cm  the  adyerse  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  invest^te  whether  the  city  of 
Sgnacuse  should  establish  a  municipal  light- 
B^  plant,  and  the  report  has  been  extensively 
qnoled  bj  opponents  of  Municipal-Ownership. 
Attention  may  be  called,  therefore,  to  the 
fonowii^  statements,  contained  in  the  report. 

Col.  A.  £.  Winchester,  Superintendent  of 
the  Electric-Light  Plant  at  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  successful  municipal  plants  in  the 
ccNinliy  and  was  described  by  us  a  few  months 
ago,  and  who  is  an  enthusiastic  municipal- 
owuaship  man,  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
commission  to  keep  away  from  municipal- 
owncfship  so  long  as  Syracuse  can  obtain 
is  i»esent  lighting  rates  from  a  private  cor- 
pomtion,  realizing  that  municipal-ownership 

ij  in  many  cases  be  inadvisable,  and  be 
that  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  the 
loonl  supervision  obtained  under  the  Ham- 
btO,  Syiacuse  interests  are  well  pro- 
and  little  if  anything  could  be  gained 
hf  •actual  ownership  by  the  municipality. 

Tbe  municipal  lighting  plants  apparently 
giviiiig  cheaper  public-service  than  the  city 
of  Syracuse  is  now  getting  are:  Ashtabula, 
Goinmbus,  Detroit,  Jamestown,  Lansing, 
St  Joseph,  South  Norwalk  and  Taunton. 
Aslitabula,  Jamestown,  Lansing,  South  Nor- 
walk and  Taunton  are  doing  not  only  public 
%ti*ity  but  private  lighting  also,  and  there- 
iDie  tlicj  have  the  advantage  of  large  produc- 
tioi^lbr  n  general  commercial  business  thus 
iamigbnig  the  costs   bdow  what   would   be 


possible  if  municipal  lighting  only  were  done. 
From  the  foregoing  therefore,  it  appears 
that,  of  the  twelve  municipal-ownership 
plants  from  which  reasonably  full  reports 
were  obtained  two  of  them.  South  Norwalk 
and  Norristown,  were  really  supplying  street - 
lighting  at  lower  rates  than  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse is  now  getting  it  for.  South  Norwalk  a 
city  of  10,000  population,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  ability,  faithfulness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  its  superintendent  Col.  A.  £. 
Winchester,  who  has  full  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  plant,  also  because  of  the 
extra  support  received  from  a  general  com- 
mercial business;  Norristown  (population 
23,000)  chiefly  because  of  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  generating  electricity  by  water 
power  and  the  small  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, namely  $43,000. 


Galesburg,  Illinois. 
Galesburo  is  to  make  an  investigation  to 
find  out  why  the  water  receipts  do  not  tally 
with  the  amount  of  water  reported  from  the 
pumping  station. 


Albion,  Hew  Tork. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  it 
was  voted  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars 
to  locate  a  pure  and  adequate  water  supply, 
and  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing an  up-to-date  sewer  system  for  the 
viUage.  There  has  been  much  complaint 
against  the  water  furnished  by  the  Water- 
Works  Company  that  is  providing  the  present 
supply,  and  the  analysis  made  by  the  State 
Chemist  at  Albany,  H.  D.  Pease,  Director  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  of  the  samples 
of  water  sent  to  him,  have  shown  it  to  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  disease  germs.  The 
people  agree  that  a  municipal  system  of 
water-works  and  sewerage  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  village  nad  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  town  in  the  natural  basin 
formed  south  of  Benton's  Corners,  and  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  veins  from  which  the 
village  of  Medina  gets  its  supply.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  plant  at  Oak  Orchard 
Harbor,  from  which  the  water  will  be  pumped 
in  three  divisions  to  Albion,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  521  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario. 


LonisTilla,  Kantacky. 
The  Board  of  Yf alet  C>>m\xi\aaAOTi«t%  V^n^ 
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just  discovered  half  a  dozen  or  more  "sub 
water  companies"  who  have  been  paying 
rent  for  the  ordinary  fixtures  of  a  house,  and 
by  means  of  pipe  extensions  to  neighboring 
buildings,  selling  the  water  at  a  profit. 


New  York,  New  Tork. 
A  SLIGHTLY  different  irregularity  was  found 
in  New  York,  by  the  discovery  by  Water 
R^istrar  M.  A.  Padden  that  the  Fifth 
avenue  Hotel  operated  a  pump  connected 
with  an  unknown  service  main.  The  hotel 
pays  $2,000  water  rental  a  year  and  uses 
about  $6,000  worth  of  water.  Mr.  Padden 
estimated  that  the  service  pipe  was  in  use 
47  years  and  that  the  sums  due  to  the  city 
was  $188,000.  The  city  is  able  to  collect, 
however,  arrears  for  only  six  years.  The 
lessees  of  the  hotel  did  not  deny  knowledge 
of  the  pipe  but  said  it  had  been  used  without 
their  knowing  it  was  illegal.  The  Charter 
Revision  Conmiission  of  New  York  City 
recommended  the  careful  study  of  present 
municipal  utilities  with  a  view  to  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal-ownership  of  public  utilities. 


Washing  ton,  D.  0. 
Washington  has  installed  two  public 
convenience  stations,  which  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  country.  American  cities 
have  hitherto  neglected  the  example  of  Europe 
in  this  matter.  According  to  an  opinion  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioners  by  J.  H. 
Remolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  District  can  operate  its  own  electric 
generating  plant  at  the  Municipal  Building 
without  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  4,  1907,  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  dvil  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  act  referred  to  provided  that  the  Federal 
and  District  government  cannot  install  any 
electric  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  unless 
the  same  can  be  purchased  and  operated 
afterward  at  a  cost  less  than  the  electric 
service  could  be  furnished  by  some  private 
corporation.  It  was  not  until  last  June 
when  the  work  of  installation  of  the  generating 


plant  at  the  municipal  Building  was  almost 
completed,  that  any  question  was  raised. 
The  matter  was  r^erred  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Hanley-Casey  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  whidi  was  furnishing 
the  plant  was  notified  to  discontinue  the 
work  until  the  question  was  settled.  It  was 
determined  by  tibe  officiab  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  work  of  installation  and 
operating  can  be  done  cheaper  by  the  Dis- 
trict than  by  a  private  corporation.  Tlie 
plant  is  to  cost  $73,400.  This  decision  abo 
affects  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  SdKMi, 
the  sewage  disposal  station,  the  Bryant  street 
pumping  station  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm,  all  of  which  have  their  own 
electric  generating  plants. 

Uncle  Sam'8  Utilities. 

Recent  press  notices  have  called  attention 
to  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  Fedenl 
government  as  follows: 

"That  the  United  States  Government 
already  owns  and  operates  tran^>oftaliiNi 
lines,  whole  systems  of  cable,  telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  and  even  pnrcily 
commercial  establishments  is  a  fact  qnile 
often  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  polkj. 
of  Grovemment-ownership  of  public  utilitiei. 

"The  telegraph  and  cable  systems  oqb- 
necting  Alaska  with  the  United  States  sad 
binding  together  the  islands  of  the  FhilqipiBS 
archipdago  aggregate  nearly  12,000  miki 
and  are  owned  by  the  Grovemment,  wUdi 
likewise  owns  and  operates  a  line  of  five 
passenger  steamers  between  New  Yorkjaad 
Panama  and  also  the  railroad  on  the  iathmos. 
In  the  Philippines  are  Government  sUughfter 
houses,  cold  storage  plants  and  ioe 
competing  with  privately-owned 
ments,  and  the  Grovemment  also  owns 
ment  houses  in  Manila  and  farms  in  As 
country,  which  are  rented  to  the  oocapants. 
There  are  Government  circulating  librsiiei^ 
stores  and  railroad  systems  in  the  islands 
while  in  Porto  Rico  the  Government 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines." 

Brxtno  Bbckhabo. 
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NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 


Bt  Hazel  Hammond  Albkbtbon. 

Prepared  eeeh  month  for  The  Arena  by  the  Bureau  of  Eoonomio  end  Industrial  Retearoh. 


Mmryland  Prodnee  Exeliange. 

THE  MaiyUnd  Produce  Exchange  has 
twenty-five  local  shipping  points  along 
the  lines  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk,  and  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and 
Atiantie  imilroads.  At  each  of  these  stations 
is  an  agent  who  inspects  and  brands  the  grade 
of  produce  and  reports  to  the  head  office 
iHiidi  is  at  Olney,  Maryland,  the  amounts 
and  grades  of  fruit  recdved.  The  manager, 
who  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  markets, 
thai  directs  to  what  points  the  fruit  shall  be 
Aipped.  The  Exchange  spends  more  than 
$IOJOM  annuaUy  in  telegrams  regarding 
crape,  markets  and  prices. 
Tlie  G^>ital  stock  of  the  Exchange  was 
in  1905  at  $31,000.  Tl^  was 
by  the  2,500  farmers  who  sdl  through 
Ike  Bsdiange.  In  1005  a  dividend  of  seven 
per  eoit.  was  dedared  and  in  1906  a  ten  per 
divkiend.  In  addition  to  this  a  surplus 
laid  by  for  emergencies.  The  exchange 
annually  thousands  of  cars  of  both 
and  Irish  potatoes  in  addition  to  other 
Imck  and  fruit.  It  is  reported  as  doing  an 
business  of  about  $2,000,000. 


Minnesota  Farmers  Organize. 
piBflT  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
dmin  Dealer's  Association  of  Minnesota 
was  bekl  on  the  17th  of  December  in  Minne- 
apoUs.  Ddcgates  were  present  from  the 
fsnoos  farmers*  devators  in  the  state,  and 
what  is  hoped  wiU  prove  to  be  a  permanent 
vmon  was  formed  between  the  elevators. 
Thtt  beginnings  of  this  movement  originated 
in  Minneapolis  during  State  Fkir  Week  in 
September,  when  representatives  from  among 
the  farmers  met  and  decided  to  call  the  larger 
Qonvcntion  in  the  hope  that  some  such  organ- 
itttion  might  be  formed  as  already  exists  in 
kwa,  and  which  has  been  able  to  exert  such 
powerful  influence  in  controlling  rates,  ter- 
ainals,  insurance  rates,  and  the  grading 
tad  wei^iing  of  grain,  and  has  extended 
timely  aid  to  individual  levators  in  times  of 
liouble. 


There  are  now  about  200  co&perative 
elevator  companies  in  Minnesota  while  new 
ones  are  being  organized  every  week.  The 
president  of  the  new  organization  is  Burr  D. 
Alton  of  Ceylon,  Minnesota,  who  is  also 
president  of  a  farmers'  telephone  company, 
vice-president  of  the  C^lon  Codperative 
Creamery,  and  treasurer  of  the  Ceylon 
Farmer's  Elevator  Company. 

Hartford,  South  Dakota. 

A  farmer's  elevator  company  has  been 
doing  business  for  five  years  at  Hartford, 
South  Dakota,  and  is  in  a  most  thriving  con- 
dition. During  the  last  year  they  handled 
nearly  250,000  busheb  of  grain,  though 
their  storage  capacity  is  only  20,000  bushds, 
and  they  paid  out  $7,000  in  dividends.  Inci- 
dentally ihe  company  saved  the  farmers  of 
the  surrounding  country  more  than  $8,000  in 
cash,  by  forcing  prices  upward,  and  com- 
pelling the  line  elevator  people,  who  have 
two  elevators  in  this  city  to  maintain  a  higher 
scale  of  prices,  in  their  endeavor  to  drive  the 
cooperative  company  out  of  business,  although 
in  nearby  towns  where  there  is  no  codpera- 
tive  elevator  their  scale  of  prices  is  several 
cents  per  bushel  lower.  The  elevator  com- 
pany also  handled  1,500  tons  of  coal,  which 
was  sold  below  monopoly  prices.  They  are 
planning  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  ele- 
vator so  that  it  will  hold  50,000  bushels,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  company  will  handle 
400,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  present  year, 
and  save  approximately  $30,000  for  its  patrons. 

Shares  in  the  company,  par  value  of  which 
is  $25,  are  now  held  at  $135,  and  some  of 
them  are  sold  at  that  price. 

Bryce,  Dlinois. 
The  Farmers'  Grain  Company  of  Bryce, 
Illinois,  was  organized  in  October  with  80 
stockholders,  holding  170  shares.  The  re- 
port for  the  year  showed  the  total  amount  of 
grain  bought  to  be  140,700  bushels  which 
was  sold  at  a  gain  of  $3,248A5.  Qxa\  \a  ^<& 
amount  of  $1,904  was  soXd  mVJi  ^  \ga\ii  o\ 
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$162.  The  net  gain  for  the  year,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  was  $1,449.  A  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  stock. 


Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Produce  Com- 
pany of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  held  their  second 
annual  stockliolder*s  meeting  on  October  8, 
1907.  Several  hundred  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers, representing  about  sixty  different  locali- 
ties, were  present.  An  increase  of  125  per 
cent,  over  the  business  of  the  previous  year 
was  reported,  and  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared. 


Stanhope,  Iowa. 
Stanhope,  Iowa,  has  a  Farmers'  Elevator 
which  has  been  most  successfully  conducted 
since  its  organization  in  1903.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $9,000,  and  handles 
between  250,000  and  300,000  bushels  of 
grain  annually.  The  elevator  has  a  capacity 
of  40,000  bushels.  Last  spring  $4,000  was 
divided  in  dividends  among  the  stockholders. 


Alpha,  Minnesota. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers* 
Cooperative  Society  of  Alpha,  Minnesota, 
shows  the  total  amount  of  business  transacted 
to  have  been  $148,944;  expense  of  transacting 
business  $3,896,  or  about  2^  per  cent,  which 
is  exceptionally  small.  The  net  gain  for  the 
year  was  $2,244,  the  dividends  paid  out 
amounted  to  $550,  leaving  a  surplus  on  hand 
of  $1,620. 


Greene,  Iowa. 
A  farmers'  cooperative  company  which 
was  organized  in  April,  1906,  started  active 
business  in  July,  1907,  after  experiencing 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulties 
in  getting  started.  The  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road delayed  in  granting  them  a  site,  but 
after  a  great  deal  of  parleying  the  farmers 
gained  the  ground  they  desired.  They  bought 
an  elevator  which  had  been  in  operation  under 
private  control,  for  which  they  paid  $6,000. 
The  company  handle  grain,  coal,  feed,  and 
flour,  and  have  a  membership  of  215  farmers. 
The  company  is  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  and  are  known  as  the  Farmers' 
Incorporated  Cooperative  Society.  They  have 
built  a  flour  room  in  their  elevator  which  will 
hold  three  carloads,  and  have  started  a  new 
coal  house  which  will  soon  be  completed. 


Bight  Belationahip  Leagne. 

The  Right-Relationship  League  has  isroed 
a  call  for  the  Second  Annual  Conventkm  to 
be  held  in  Minneapolis  in  January,  1908,  on 
the  15th,  16,h  and  17th  of  the  month.  At 
last  year's  convention  there  were  less  tiian 
thirty  stores  represented  by  about  thirly 
delegates,  while  this  year  there  will  be  moie 
than  sixty  stores  represented,  with  probahtj 
from  four  to  six  times  as  many  ddcgatet. 
A  program  is  being  prepared  covering  the 
entire  field  of  cooperative  distribution,  and  it 
is  expected  that  prominent  ooiSperaton  will 
be  present  from  various  sections  of  the  Umted 
States  and  Canada,  and  possibly  one  or  man 
from  E^land. 

The  League  proposes  to  perfect  airaqge- 
ments  for  the  consolidated  buying  of  the  com- 
panies and  stores  in  the  county  codpentive 
chains,  and  the  establishment  of  prodnoe 
exchanges  for  properly  diq[>08ing  of  tlie 
products  of  the  farmer  membm. 


New  Company  at  Welcome,  Minneaola. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Zettel,  the  leading  merchant 
of  Welcome,  Martine  County,  Minnesota, 
after  correspondence  with  the  manager  of 
the  Le  Sueur  County  Cooperative  Con^iaiqr* 
determined  to  turn  his  business  over  to  the 
people  on  the  plans  of  the  Right-Rdationskip 
League.  He  requested  the  aid  of  a  League 
organizer  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis  res^xmded 
to  the  call,  arriving  at  Wdcome,  Noyembcr 
1st.  In  just  ten  days,  Mr.  Davis  had  secured 
58  subscribers  to  the  $100  equal  shares. 

The  organization  meeting  was  hdd  Wednei* 
day,  November  13th,  Articles  of  inooipora- 
tion  were  adopted,  the  capital  stock  was  fixed 
at  $25,000  and  the  revised  by-laws,  recom- 
mended by  the  League,  were  adopted. 

This  community  is  composed  mostly  of 
thrifty  Germans,  who  are  enthusiastic  for 
cooperation  and  have  confidence  in  each 
other.  They  maintain  that  they  will  douUe 
this  membership  in  a  few  weeks. 


Bed  Wing,  Minnesota,  Beorgaaiaas. 

The  Workers'  Cooperative  Mercantik 
Company  of  Red  Wing  was  oiganized  neadlf 
four  years  ago  with  the  excdlent  feature  of 
equal-ownership,  but  the  excellency  of  thii 
feature  was  nuUified  by  the  fact  that  the 
shares  were  fixed  at  only  $10  each,  whcreif 
experience  has  taught  that  in  these  farmen' 
societies  a  much  larger  capital  per  member 
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b  needed.  After  attemptiiig  to  run  awhile 
on  this  basis  thej  saw  that  it  was  inadequate 
and  imised  to  $15  shares  and  at  a  later  stock- 
holders meeting  this  was  again  increased  to 
t85  shares,  lliis  was  not  only  found  to  be 
inadequate  but  there  was  an  additional 
feature  which  was  a  great  handicap:  namely, 
all  members  were  sold  tickets  or  vouchers 
at  a  ten  per  cent,  discount  which  were  used  by 
them  in  buying  goods  the  same  as  cash.  With 
■Madequate  working  capital,  which  allowed 
them  to  handle  groceries  only,  a  commodity 
vpon  which  there  is  the  least  margin  of 
profit,  and  the  further  handicap  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  discount  before  the  goods  were 
sold,  the  officers  and  manager  and  members 
learned  that  they  could  not  expect  to  make 
the  company  a  success  in  the  way  of  large 
giowth    or   any    reasonable    profits    to    ^e 


In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1907,  W.  F. 
Vedder,  Vice-President  of  the  League,  on  his 
way  to  Minneapolis,  stopped  off  at  Red 
Wing  and  had  a  talk  with  the  manager  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Gross,  and  some  of 
die  Directors  and  explained  fuUy  the  plans  of 
tiie  League,  including  the  County  Chain 
Store  idea  and  the  concentrated  buying  of 
tiie  Tarious  county  companies.  As  a  result 
off  this  visit  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  called,  and  other  representa- 
tives off  the  League  were  requested  to  be 
present  and  explain  the  whole  plan  in  full. 
Tlus  was  done  and  the  Board  authorized  the 
League  to  go  ahead  in  an  attempt  to  reor- 
ganise the  con^ny. 

There  were  123  stockholders,  and  a  stock- 
holder's meeting  was  called  and  the  motion 
to  recffganixe  on  the  plans  of  the  League  was 
carried  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority 
v&ie  off  all  the  members.  The  method  of 
leofgmiiixation  was  to  form  an  entirely  new 
ccnnpany,  the  old  company  to  sell  out  to  it 
CO  the  same  basis  as  though  it  was  owned 
fagr  a  private  individual.  After  four  or  five 
weeks  off  good  oiganizing  work  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  $100  shares  were  sold  and 
settled  ffor  and  on  November  14th  the  organi- 
sation was  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Goodhue  County  Codperative  Company  with 
190,000  capital  stock.  The  model  constitu- 
tion off  the  Right-Rdationship  League  was 
adopted,  and  the  company  promises  speedily 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  League  companies 
in  the  stmte  off  Minnesota. 


Harvard  Oo-o  pcratiye  Scciety. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  which  is 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  the  University 
cooperative  societies  organized,  completed 
its  twenty-fifth  year  of  active  business.  Be- 
ginning in  unpretentious  fashion  in  188^2  with 
smaU  quarters  in  one  of  the  College  buildings 
it  has  steadily  increased  its  volume  of  business 
until  during  the  past  fiscal  year  its  total  sales 
amounted  to  $300,000  and  have  given  the 
Society  the  right  to  rank  as  one  of  the  largest 
mercantile  establishments  in  Cambridge. 
Any  member  of  Harvard  University,  of 
Radcliffe  College,  or  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  is  entitled  to  become  a  partici- 
pating member  of  the  Society  and  thus  to 
obtain  an  annual  dividend  on  practically  all 
purchases  made  during  the  year  at  the  Soci- 
ety's store.  This  dividend  amounted  last 
year  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  directors 
expect  that  this  rate  will  be  maintained  and 
possibly  augmented.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  the  Cooperative  Society 
has  returned  to  its  members  in  dividends 
considerably  more  than  $100,000.  In  addi- 
tion, as  is  the  history  of  cooperative  stores 
wherever  they  may  be  organized,  the  average 
scale  of  prices  has  been  materially  lowered 
in  Cambridge. 

Lnportant  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  Society's  store  recently.  The  second 
story,  hitherto  occupied  by  tenants,  has  been 
remodeled  and  made  to  afford  commodious 
and  well-lighted  quarters  for  the  two  im- 
portant departments  of  tailoring  and  men's 
furnishings,  the  latter  including  hats,  shoes, 
and  athletic  goods.  The  basement  floor  has 
been  given  over  to  the  furniture  department 
which  in  recent  years  has  increased  its  annual 
volume  of  business  to  large  proportions.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  stock  carried  by  this 
department  is  now  made  to  order  for  the 
Society.  The  book  and  stationary  depart- 
ments are  on  the  main  floor.  The  Society 
now  occupies  four  entire  floors  with  over 
1,200  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  Coop- 
erative Society  is  conducted  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  constituency. 

The  Princeton  Store. 

Princeton's  university  cooperative  store, 
started  two  years  ago  to  supply  books,  sta- 
tionery, athletic  goods,  and  general  mer- 
chandise to  students  at  a  discount  from  trade 
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prices,  is  being  widely  patronized  by  the 
Unirenity  men  and  haa  become  highly  auc- 
ceHful.  During  the  last  year  its  sales  hare 
increased  81  per  cent,  over  the  first  year  of 
business,  receipts  from  sales  from  July  1, 
1006  to  July  1,  1907,  amounting  to  952,729. 

Oo-op«ratiya  Banking  in  The  United  Stataa. 
One  of  the  fields  in  which  coQperation  is 
making  considerable  headway  is  that  of  the 
coiyperative  banks.  These  institutions  are 
so  wdl  managed,  so  safe,  and  so  profitable 
to  their  members,  that  they  stand  as  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  value  of  oo5pera- 
tion  to  laboring  people.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  5,316  coQperative  savings 
and  loan  associations,  having  a  membership 
of  1,669,714,  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  87,108. 
TheUargest  gains  in  assets  were  in  Ohio, 
911,353,028;  Pennsylvania,  99,587,177;  New 


Jersey,  94,880,808;  BlaaMdmaettB,  •SJBSS.^M 
and  Illinois,  98,125,116.  Tlie  onij  Slafte 
which  has  a  material  km  is  Calilbniia, 
98,857,988,  which  can  be  aoooanted  for  hj 
the  unusual  conditkMis  of  earthquake  and 
fire.  The  statistics  for  New  York  Slate  aie: 
Associations  240,  members  105,484; 
985,254,790;  increase  91,598,241; 
in  membership  10,869. 

These  oiganizations  occupy  a  field  Hiat 
other  money  lending  institutions  do  not  fin, 
for  money  is  advanced  on  nKntgagea  far 
homes  when  the  borrower  has  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  at  the  outset  Tlie  bonofwei 
can  pay  off  his  loan  any  time,  and  take  a  flat 
mortgage  dsewhere,  but  neverthdeai  Ike 
building  and  loan  associations  have  gnren  him 
the  chance  to  buy  a  home  whidi  he  woold 
probably  not  have  had  otherwise. 

Hazel  Hammond  Ai«BEBno!f. 
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A  Book-Studt. 


Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  literary 
labor  connected  with  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters  which  has  been  undertaken 
and  admirably  performed  in  recent  years,  is 
The  Writings  of  Benjamin  FranJdin,  edited 
by  Albert  Henry  Smyth.  We  can  conceive 
of  few  things  in  the  way  of  books  more  im- 
portant to  our  people,  and  especially  to  our 
young  men,  than  the  presentation  in  an 
engaging  manner  of  the  lives  and  thought  of 
such  great  statesmen  and  way-showers  of 
democracy  as  FVanklin,  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington. These  men,  who  were  preeminently 
master  builders  of  the  American  state  and 
who  in  a  very  substantial  manner  gave  direc- 
tion and  color  to  the  democratic  era  that  was 
inaugurated  by  our  Revolution,  have  a  mes- 
sage of  special  value  for  the  sons  of  democ- 
racy to-day,  when  multitudinous  reactionary 
class-interests  and  anti-republican  forces  are 

•**Th*  WritinM  of  Bmjamin  Franklin."  Edited 
with  A  Life  and  Tntroduotion.  by  Albert  Henry  Smyth 
10  volumee.  Cloth.  Price,  116.00.  New  York:  The 
Mmemiiimn  Company, 


subtly  at  work  poisoning  the  fountains  of 
free  government  and  debauching  the  ideals 
of  the  people.  The  influences  against  iHiich 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  their 
great  co-workers  so  ably  contended,  throwiqg 
with  superb  self-forgetfulness  thw  Uvea  and 
fortunes  into  the  hazard  for  the  principlfls  of 
democracy,  are  as  active  and  in  some  leapeda 
more  insidiously  dangerous  to-day  than  in  the 
elder  period,  because  they  are  c^eflj  witUa 
the  State,  whereas  in  the  Revolutionary  imp 
they  were  principaUy  far  beyond  our  boidata. 

The  writings  and  labors  of  FranUin  and 
Jefferson  are  especially  valuable  in  that  th^ 
show  so  clearly  the  root  principles  that  nnist 
differentiate  popular  government  from  daw 
rule. 

Franklin  moved  slovdy  and  cautioaity. 
He  was  naturally  a  man  of  peace  and  com- 
promise, but  he  would  not  counsel  peace  whea 
it  meant  servitude  or  the  sacrifice  of  fdndt^ 
mental  and  vital  principles;  and  so  all  tbs 
bribes  and  seductive  inducements  indincdlf 
offered   him  by  the  wealth  and   might  of 
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RngUnd    fafled   signally  of    their    purpose. 

Aside  from  its  political  significance  and 
value,  the  life  of  the  philosopher-statesman 
ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpfully 
anggfsUve  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careen  known  to  history,  and  in  the  present 
work  as  never  before  the  life  and  thought  of 
F^nklin  have  been  worthily  and  authorita- 
tivdy  placed  before  the  people.  Seldom  in 
our  modem  days  of  hasty  literary  work  and 
lapid  multiplication  of  books  have  the  works 
of  a  writer  of  an  earlier  day  received  anything 
like  the  painstaking  care  that  has  been  given 
this  new  compilation  of  the  great  philosopher's 
writings.  We  have  had  a  number  of  attempts 
to  present  the  writings  of  Franklin  since  the 
halting  and  inefficient  effort  of  William  Temple 
F^nklin  over  ninety  years  ago,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
but  his  fine  work  was  faulty  in  many  respects, 
particulariy  because  he  did  not  have  access  to 
many  of  Uie  Franklin  manuscripts,  and  too 
frequently  he  accepted  Dr.  Sparks'  rendi- 
tions of  the  great  philosopher's  work;  and 
inasmuch  as  this  latter  writer  felt  himself 
caOcd  upon  to  improve  upon  Franklin  by 
cbanpng  the  phraseology,  the  work  was  at 
times  untrustworthy.  Though  Mr.  Bigelow's 
compilation  was  not  published  until  1887, 
very  many  important  Franklin  documents 
have  come  to  light  since  then.  "In  the 
Umversitv  of  Pennsvlvania  there  is  a  collec- 
tion  of  more  than  eight  hundred  of  Franklin's 
private  papers  which  was  brought  to  \\^\i  in 
190S.*'  These  had  of  course  never  been 
examined  by  former  editors  of  Franklin's 
work.  In  the  present  compilation  there 
^>pear  385  letters  and  forty  articles  from  the 
pen  of  Frenklin  never  previously  printed  by 
any  editor  of  his  work.  Accuracy  has  also 
been  a  cardinal  aim  of  Mr.  Sm3rth.  This 
work  contains  more  than  two  thousand  cor- 
lections  of  errors  that  have  appeared  in 
^ailier  compilations  of  Franklin's  writings. 
The  Mlowing  extract  from  the  author's 
pieiace  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
exhausliTe  and  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
present  editor: 

*'The  American  Philosophical  Society  is 
the  depository  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  F^nklin's  manuscripts.  It  is  an  immense 
coUecrtion.  The  stoutest  heart  might  well  be 
appalled  by  the  volume  and  range  of  those 
thirteen  thousand  documents,  comprising  a 
conespoodence  carried  on  in  nine  languages 
with  all  the  world,  and  dealing  with  every 


theory  of  philosophy  and  every  scheme  of 
politics  familiar  and  unfamiliar  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centurv.  For  the  first  time  thev  have 
now  been  studied  minutely,  and  every  sentence 
subjected  to  careful  examination. 

**I  have  pursued  the  quest  after  Franklin 
holographs  in  England,  Ff^nce,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  I  believe  I  have 
examined  nearlv  everv  document  that  is 
known  to  exist  in  Europe  and  America. 

*'I  have  striven  to  make  the  present  edition 
as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  human  in- 
dustry can  make  it.  Every  document  here 
reprinted  has  been  copied  faithfully  from  the 
original;  every  point,  capital  letter,  and 
eccentricity  of  spelling  being  loyally  pre- 
served." 

Mr.  Smyth's  work,  in  addition  to  contain- 
ing the  fuUest  and  most  accurate  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Franklin  extant,  also  presents 
an  exceptionally  fine  life  of  the  philosopher, 
admirably  complementing  FVanldin's  auto- 
biography, which  covers  the  first  half  of  his 
life.  Here  also  is  found  a  scholarly  intro- 
duction in  which  there  is  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  philosophical,  political,  economic 
and  other  writings  of  Franklin,  evincing  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

11. 

Romance  literature  contains  few  heroes 
whose  vicissitudes  and  amazing  rise  in  life 
wiU  compare  with  the  career  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Bom  into  the  humble  home  of  a 
soap  and  candle  maker  in  Boston,  on  January 
17,  1706,  his  educational  advantages  were 
extremely  meager.  Indeed,  less  than  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  within  the  walls  of 
a  schoolroom.  His  father  and  mother, 
however,  were  of  sturdy  stock,  and  though 
their  library  was  small  and  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  controversial  theological  vol- 
umes of  which  the  Dissenters  of  that  period 
were  so  enamored,  the  lad  was  very  early 
taught  to  read,  and  the  very  fact  that  that 
most  coveted  thing,  a  scholastic  education, 
was  denied  the  youth  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  family,  whetted  the  child's  natural  appe- 
tite for  reading.  Jealously  he  hoarded  the 
pennies  that  occasionally  came  to  him,  until 
he  was  able  to  purchase  a  few  paper-bound 
books,  the  first  of  which  was  Bunyan's 
PUgrMa  Progress,  and  it  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  child's  mind.  Other 
volumes    that    were    at    this    time    UteoAk:^ 
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digested  by  the  boy  were  Burton's  Historical 
Collections^  Plutarch's  Lives^  De  Foe's  Essay 
on  Projects^  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Essays  to 
do  Good^  and  a  volume  of  Addison's  Sfsc- 
tator.  This  latter  work  was  so  utilized  by 
the  boy  as  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him 
in  forming  a  clear  and  simple  style  very 
superior  to  that  of  most  American  writers  of 
his  day.  In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  the 
Spectator t  Franklin  in  his  autobiography 
says: 

"I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the 
writing  ezcdlent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  it.  With  this  in  view  I  took  some  of 
the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the 
sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a 
few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
book,  try'd  to  compleat  the  papers  again,  by 
expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length, 
and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before, 
in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to 
hand.  Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with 
the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults, 
and  corrected  them." 

In  order  to  further  carry  forward  his  educa- 
tion he  engaged  in  a  written  debate  with  a 
boy  companion  who  also  had  an  aptitude  for 
learning.  Franklin's  father  compared  his 
son's  writings  with  his  companion's  and 
pointed  out  to  the  boy  his  good  and  bad 
points.  This  enabled  Benjamin  to  further 
correct  his  style  and  method  of  reasoning. 

Now  all  this  reading  and  mental  training, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  during  hours 
which  most  boys  spend  idling,  in  frivolous 
pastimes,  or  sleeping;  for  the  boy  had  first 
assisted  his  father  and  later  was  bound  out 
to  an  elder  brother,  to  master  the  printer's 
trade.  The  brother  was  a  hard  task-master 
and  cufPed  and  beat  his  young  brother  in  a 
most  cruel  manner;  yet  the  trade  was  very 
congenial  and  feeling  the  importance  of 
mastering  it,  Benjamin  set  to  work  to  learn 
every  detail  and  so  far  as  possible  to  excel  in 
all  his  work.  He  soon  began  to  contribute 
to  his  brother's  journal  slipping  his  contribu- 
tions under  the  door  of  the  printing  office  at 
night.  The  articles,  being  better  than  most 
of  the  contributed  matter,  were  published 
and  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  journal 
while  exciting  general  curiosity  in  regard  to 
their  authorship. 

•  After  reading  a  work  on  the  subject, 
Franklin  became  a  vegetarian,  largely  from 
motives    of    economy.    His   frugal   lunches 


were  eaten  in  a  few  moments  at  noon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  hour  when  the  brother  and  the 
rest  of  the  apprentices  were  enjoying  a 
hearty  meal,  was  spent  in  serious  reading. 
Small  wonder  that  such  a  lad  made  suiprising 
advance  in  culture  or  that  this  boy,  idiose 
life  in  the  schoolroom  had  been  so  limited, 
became  at  once  the  broadest-visioned  phil- 
osopher of  his  day,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  world  and  a  master  builder  of 
the  first  reaUy  great  democratic  state  known 
to  history. 

In  due  time  the  lad  became  an  eaqpcrt 
printer  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  broOier, 
but  the  latter  lacked  the  wisdom  and  fine 
human  instincts  to  treat  him  with  the  justice 
and  consideration  that  his  work  and  worth, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  daims  of  rdationship 
and  humanity,  demanded;  so  on  one  oeca^ 
sion,  after  being  cruelly  beaten  by  his  em- 
ployer, young  Franklin  ran  away  from 
Boston  and  sought  work  in  New  York. 
Failing  to  find  any  employment,  he  set  out 
for  Philadelphia,  tramping  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  in  a  pouring  rain.  He  had  sent 
his  best  clothes  by  boat,  but  he  had  thrust  a 
shirt  in  one  pocket  and  some  socks  into 
another,  the  effect  of  which  was  probaUy  to 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  young 
man's  appearance  as  he  trudged  along  with 
mud,  clinging  to  his  wet  garments  and  rain 
dripping  from  his  queer  cap.  It  was  thai 
he  finally  reached  Philadelphia.  He  had 
but  one  silver  dollar  and  three  pence  in  hit 
pocket.  .  Finding  a  bake-shop  he  bou^ 
two  loaves  of  bread.  One  he  placed  under 
his  arm  and  the  other  he  hungrily  devoured 
as  he  passed  up  the  street.  Small  wonder 
that  his  appearance  attracted  the  attentioD 
of  a  bright-eyed,  fun-loving  girl,  who  lau^ied 
uproariously  at  the  absurd  and  comicaflj 
picturesque  youth.  Little  did  this  young 
woman,  Deborah  Read  by  name,  imagine 
that  the  ungainly  young  man  who  she  thought 
looked  more  like  a  scare-crow  than  anythii^ 
else,  was  destined  to  become  her  hiuband 
and  to  be  honored  by  the  greatest  educational 
institutions  and  bodies  of  the  worid  as  a 
master  savant,  or  that  in  the  whiriigig  of 
hurrying  events  he  was  yet  to  stand  before 
many  kings,  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential statesman  of  his  age. 

Franklin  soon  secured  work  in  Philadel- 
phia and  by  frugality  and  temperate  liviiif 
was  enabled  to  save  some  mon^.  He  visited 
his  father  in  Boston  with  a  letter  of  commenda- 
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be  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
l|^t  to  induce  the  dder  Franklin 
ton  in  a  printing  house  in  the 
,  but  the  lather  was  not  in  a 
do  this,  and  he  also  believed 
In  was  too  young  to  take  charge 
ident  o£Sce.  Yet  it  was  a  source 
Hire  to  the  father  to  find  that  the 
won  the  esteem  of  prominent 
Qaddphia. 

mor  was  however  an  evil  genius 
a  help  to  young  Franklin.  He 
to  go  to  London,  leading  him 
at  he  would  give  him  letters  to 
would  furnish  him  the  money 
inting  office.  Benjamin  set  sail 
oniy  to  find  out  when  be  reached 
m  that  the  Grovemor  had  failed 
mxrd,  and  the  young  man  found 
ically  penniless,  three  thousand 
home  and  with  no  friends  or 
s  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He 
o  work  to  find  employment  and 
jdtion  as  printer.  Here  all  his 
were  given  to  beer  drinking, 
ka  that  they  needed  it  to  give 
h.  The  "water  American,*'  as 
be  young  printer  from  the  West, 
a  by  his  strength.  In  speaking 
din  says: 

only  water;   the  other  workmen, 

in  number,  were  great  guzzlers 

a  occasions,   I  carried   up   and 

large  form  of  types  in  each  hand, 

carried  but  one  in  both  hands. 

red  to  see,  from  this  and  several 

at  the  Water- American,  as  they 

as  Mronger  than  themselves,  who 

beer!" 

to  show  his  companions  that  the 

their  brains  and  did  not  supply 

( the  nourishment  found  in  bread. 

mple  had  its  helpful  effect,  as 


f  example,  a  great  part  of  them 
liddling  breakfast  of  beer,  and 
cheese,  finding  they  could  with 
ly'd  from  a  neighboring  house 
e  porringer  of  hot  water-gruel, 
th  pepper,  crumb'd  with  bread, 
'  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a 
r,  t^,  three  half-pence.  This 
oomfortable  as  well  as  cheaper 
id  kept  their  heads  clearer." 

a  great  believer  in  pure  air 
esKrcise.    SLe   was   an   expert 


swimmer  and  was  engaged  by  persons  of 
means  to  teach  them  swimming.  In  this 
manner  he  managed  to  materially  increase 
his  sarings,  and  so  remunerative  was  his 
return  from  these  lessons  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  open  a  school  for  teaching 
swimming,  when  he  was  induced  by  an 
American  then  in  London  to  enter  his  employ 
and  return  to  Philadelphia.  This  proved 
an  important  turning  point  in  Franklin's 
life.  He  worked  faithfuUy  for  his  employer, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  the 
future  held  in  store  for  him  the  career  of  a 
successful  merchant.  He,  however,  did  not 
relinquish  his  interest  in  studies  and  soon 
after  returning  to  Philadelphia  formed  a 
literary  society  that  became  a  great  educa- 
tional center  in  the  city  of  Penn,  and  proved 
invaluable  as  an  intellectual  stimulus  to 
Franklin  and  a  few  chosen  spirits  who  like 
himself  were  bom  investigators  and  students. 

His  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  his 
civic  spirit  now  showed  signs  of  steady  and 
wholesome  development.  In  his  autobi- 
ography, which  is  extremely  frank,  he  men- 
tions many  grave  faults  and  evib  committed 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  be  advanced  in 
life,  in  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  corrected 
these  faults. 

Franklin  had  just  passed  his  twenty-first 
birthday  and  was  making  a  fine  reputation 
as  a  salseman,  when  his  employer  fell  ill  and 
died.  He  now  found  himself  out  of  employ- 
ment and  so  returned  to  his  printer's  trade, 
securing  a  position  at  a  good  salary  from  one 
of  the  leading  printers  of  Philadelphia. 
Later  Franklin  and  another  printer,  who  had 
learned  his  trade  under  Franklin's  direction, 
opened  an  iiidq>endent  office,  where,  by 
frugality,  honesty  and  untiring  industry,  a 
fine  business  was  soon  established. 

At  this  time  Franklin  gave  considerable 
attention  to  ethical  problems,  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  be  teUs  us,  that  **  truth,  nncerity 
and  integrity  in  dealings  between  man  and 
man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
felicity  of  life;  and  I  form'd  written  resolu- 
tions, which  still  remain  in  my  journal  book, 
to  practice  them  ever  while  I  lived." 

The  thirteen  virtues  which  Franklin  speci- 
ally concerned  himself  with  were  temperance, 
silence,  order,  resolution,  frugality,  industry, 
sincerity,  justice,  moderation,  cleanliness, 
tranquility,  chastity,  and  humility. 

In  171^  Franklin  bought  a  paper  which, 
struggled  under  the  cuiobenoine  ^^<&  ^  T>va 
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Universal  Instructor  in  Art  and  Science  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  The  new  proprietor 
retained  only  the  last  section  of  the  title. 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and  in  a  short  time 
made  the  paper  a  source  of  financial  revenue. 

The  political  issues  of  the  day  and  the 
unrest  of  the  hour  began  to  impress  Franklin, 
and  then  as  now  the  money  question  became 
a  living  issue.  One  party  called  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  Colony, 
and  others  stoutly  opposed  such  Issue.  Frank- 
lin became  an  ardent  inflationist  and  wrote  a 
strong  pamphlet  on  "The  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity of  a  Paper  Currency,"  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  speaking  of  this, 
his  first  important  political  contribution, 
Franklin  says: 

"It  was  well  received  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  general ;  but  the  rich  men  dislik'd  it,  for 
it  increased  and  strengthened  the  clamor  for 
more  money,  and  they  happening  to  have  no 
writers  among  them  that  were  able  to  answer 
it,  their  opposition  slacken'd,  and  the  point 
was  carried  by  a  majority  in  the  House. 
My  friends  there,  who  conceived  I  had  been 
of  some  service,  thought  fit  to  reward  me  by 
employing  me  in  printing  the  money;  a  very 
profitable  job  and  a  great  help  to  me.  This 
was  another  advantage  gain*d  by  my  being 
able  to  write. 

"The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by 
time  and  experience  so  evident  as  never 
afterwards  to  be  much  disputed;  so  that  it 
grew  soon  to  fifty-five  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  1739  to  eighty  thousand  pounds." 

In  September,  1730,  Franklin  married  the 
girl  who  had  made  sport  of  him  when  he 
entered  Philadelphia.  His  married  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  peaceful  and  happy. 
Though  the  wife  was  quite  ignorant,  she  was 
neat,  industrious,  thoughtful  and  dutiful. 

In  1731  a  movement  was  inaugurated, 
chiefly  through  Franklin's  untiring  effort,  to 
organize  a  subscription  library.  The  pro- 
ject proved  highly  successful  and  the  library 
which  was  established  became  the  mother 
of  the  "North  American  Subscription 
Library"  and  one  of  the  greatest  popular 
educational  influences  of  Philadelphia. 

Later,  through  Franklin's  initiative,  a 
public  hall  was  built  for  the  use  of  ministers 
who  could  not  get  a  hearing  in  the  churches. 
Still  later  he  became  the  master-spirit  in 
founding  an  academy  with  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor; 
and  5tiU  later  he  took  hold  of  the  attempt 


that  a  friend  had  tried  to  cany  forward,  to 
establish  a  free  dispensary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  very  poor.  Franklin  carried  the 
movement  to  a  successful  issue.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  many  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  that  owed  their 
success  largely  if  not  chiefly  to  the  initiative 
and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Franklin.  As 
he  rose  in  influence  in  the  community  and 
become  more  and  more  a  leading  citizen,  hii 
counsel  was  sought  by  men  of  all  conditions. 
His  business  prospered  greatly.  The  Poor 
Richard*s  Almanack  enjoyed  great  popularitj, 
and  the  wise  saws  and  sayings  it  contained 
were  reprinted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ButJ  with  his  increase  of  fortune  FranUia 
maintained  his  simple  standard  of  living. 
"He  looked  disapprovingly  upon  innovation 
of  luxury,  denied  himsdf  and  lamfly  com- 
forts to  which  they  were  wdl  entitled,  and 
went  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  garmenti 
of  his  wife's  making." 


in. 


In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
one  of  the  two  deputy  post-masters  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  with  this  appoint- 
ment his  political  life  may  be  said  to  haie 
commenced  in  an  active  and  responsible 
manner.  Under  his  masterly  direction  the 
post-office  department  became  for  the  finl 
time  self-sustaining  and  later  a  source  of 
handsome  annual  revenue. 

In  1751  Franklin  was  elected  as  a  memHwr 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Greneral  Aasemfalj 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  on  he  was 
returned  regularly  for  a  number  of  yean. 
During  this  period  he  served  on  over  one 
hundred  committees  and  commissions,  bi 
all  cases  where  delicate  or  diflicult  woric 
confronted  the  law-makers,  Franklin 
confidently  turned  to  as  a  safe  and  com] 
guide,  and  in  times  of  public  peril  and  daiifer 
he  acted  with  superb  courage  and  sdf- 
sacrifice.  One  or  two  instances  will  Hhie- 
trate  thb  fact. 

When  Braddock  was  ready  to  move  bii' 
forces  no  supply  wagons  were  available. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  fcf 
the  proprietary  interests,  refused  to  alknr 
any  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  proprietu/ 
estate,  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  leij 
taxes  unless  the  proprietors  bore  a  share  « 
the  same.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  It- 
dians  were  placing  the  western  frontien  ii 
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jeopardj  and  even  menacing  Eng- 
prestige.  Franklin  became  personally 
lUe  for  the  payment  for  horses, 
I  eikI  provisions  and  advanced  from 
m  funds  about  thirteen  thousand 
,  while  he  pledged  his  entire  fortune 
litional  necessary  wagons  and  horses. 
t  was  possible  for  the  army  to  proceed. 
He  time,  after  some  Indian  outrages, 

Scotch-Irish  religious  fanatics  in  the 
I  part  of  the  Colony,  who  probably 
ftd   some  of  Cotton  Mather's  unfor- 

pamphlets,  came  to  the  conclusion 
I  Indians  were  children  of  the  devil, 
rthwith  started  out  to  scalp  all  the 
!ile  Moravian  Indians  they  could  find. 
Fomen  and  children  fell  victims  to  these 
IS  fanatics.  One  hundred  and  forty 
Aricken  Moravian  red  men  fled  to 
ilphia  for  refuge,  but  the  fanatics 
d  on  the  city  armed  with  rifles  and 
s,  declaring  that  they  would  scalp 
Mbimvian  Indian  in  town.  "When 
iproached  Germantown,  the  governor, 
enn,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  fled  for  protec- 
>  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He 
ed  FVanklin  to  form  an  association 

defense  of  the  city.    One  thousand 

tocA.arms  at  Franklin's  suggestion." 
ndttee  headed  by  Franklin  rode  out 
wt  the  fanatics  were  encamped  and 
sed  them  that  they  had  best  disband 
tarn  peaceably  to  their  homes.    But 

to  say,  the  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 

denounced  Franklin  and  openly  in 
nlpits  justified  the  fiendish  atrocities 
rdigious  fanatics  in  massacreing  the 
la  l^ians. 

nany  years  Franklin,  in  spite  of  his 
Tf  public  duties  and  the  supervision 

prosperous  printing  establishment, 
foted  much  time  to  physical  science 
lo0ophical  problems  relating  to  various 
lena,  and  from  1747  his  experiments 
tficity  had  attracted  in  increasing 
the  attention  of  the  leading  scientists 
Did  Worid,  until  he  had  come  to  be 
d  by  many  as  the  greatest  living 
\j  on  electricity. 

rv. 

r57  he  went  to  London  as  agent  for 
nlatore  in  the  conflict  with  the  tyran- 
ofnietors  of  the  estates.  "  For  twenty- 
safs,**  saya  Mr.  Smyth,  "he  had  lived 
with   bu  wife  and  little  family  in 


Philadelphia;  the  next  twenty-eight  years, 
with  the  exception  of  two  brief  visits  to 
America,  were  destined  to  be  spent  in  Europe." 

On  arriving  in  Europe,  Franklin  was 
received  with  distinguished  honor  by  the 
leading  scientists  of  Great  Britain.  "Men 
of  science  hastened  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  philosopher  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned with  respect  in  every  part  of  Europe." 
He  had  already  been  elected  to  the  Ilo3ral 
Society.  In  February,  1759,  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  three  years 
later  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  almost  every 
great  scientific  body  of  continental  Europe 
and  his  fame  as  a  scientist  steadily  grew  as 
the  stress  and  strain  in  the  political  world 
more  and  more  engrossed  his  attention. 
Never  before,  and  probably  never  since,  has 
an  American  man  of  science  received  such 
honor  from  scientific  bodies,  great  thinkers 
and  educational  institutions  as  were  showered 
on  Benjamin  Franklin.  Yet  amid  all  the 
honor  and  applause,  as  in  the  most  tr3dng 
hours  of  his  life,  he  maintained  the  tranquil, 
unostentatious  and  humble  attitude  of  one 
great  enough  to  know  how  little,  relatively 
speaking,  the  wisest  man  knows. 

In  1764  Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  to 
England  primarily  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  proprietary  chiefs,  found  it 
necessary  to  give  his  first  consideration  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  He  exerted  all  the  powers 
at  his  command  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  odious  measure,  but  after  it  became  a 
law  he  counseled  peaceable  acquiescence  in 
the  measure  until  such  time  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  its  repeal.  This  attitude 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  in  America 
for  a  brief  season,  but  when  it  was  found  that 
he  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  its  repeal  with 
very  great  success,  the  tide  of  sentiment  veered 
toward  him  again.  America's  splendid  cour- 
age in  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Colonies  to  longer  buy  English  stamped 
goods  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  British 
manufacturers.  A  strong  sentiment  arose  in 
England  favorable  to  repeal  of  the  objection- 
able measure.  Franklin  was  summoned  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
answer  questions  and  present  the  side  of 
America.  Mr.  Smyth  in  noticing  this  famous 
meeting  says: 
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"The  'Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before 
the  House  of  Commons '  is  historically  famous 
and  valuable.  Searching  questions  intended 
to  embarass  him  were  asked  by  the  most 
astute  men  of  affairs  in  England.  His 
answers  were  so  informing  and  illuminating, 
so  indicative  of  extraordinary  eminence  of 
mind  and  character  that  Edmund  Burke 
compared  the  scene  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster 
being  catechised  by  his  pupils. 

**  Eight  days  after  the  Ex&mination  closed, 
or  on  the  21st  of  February,  a  Repealing  Bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  which  suc- 
cessfully passed  both  Houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  eighth  of  March. 
The  news  was  received  in  America  with 
uproarious  and  extravagant  joy.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  drank 
the  health  of  *our  worthy  and  faithful  agent. 
Dr.  Franklin.'  The  chief  feature  of  the 
procession  in  honor  of  the  event  was  a  baige 
forty  feet  in  length,  named  Franklin,  from 
which  salutes  were  fired.  At  the  annual 
election  in  October  opposition  was  silenced 
and  Franklin  was  renominated  agent,  as 
Cadwallader  Evans  wrote  to  him,  'without 
any  dirt  being  thrown  at  you; — indeed  it  is 
so  notorious  that  you  exerted  all  your  abilities 
in  favor  of  the  Colonies  that  none  now  are 
so  hardy  as  to  insinuate  the  contrary.'" 

Franklin's  services  to  America  in  Great 
Britain  were  of  inestimable  value.  He  was 
sleepless  in  his  endeavor.  Sometimes  his 
energies  were  devoted  to  presenting  the 
Colonies'  case  in  the  British  press;  sometimes 
pamphlets  were  written  and  freely  distributed; 
again  he  strove  to  supply  all  hiends  of  the 
Colonies  who  were  in  public  life,  especially 
the  Liberal  statesmen,  with  the  most  cogent 
and  unanswerable  arguments  advanced  from 
every  conceivable  vantage-ground;  at  other 
times  he  was  laboring  with  the  Sling's  min- 
isters, and  next  we  find  him  counseling 
loyalty  to  the  throne. 

Franklin  was  naturally  a  man  of  peace, 
but  he  was  more  than  this.  He  possessed 
great  foresight.  He  knew  the  Colonists 
were  in  no  position  then  to  oppose  England 
in  open  warfare,  and  he  hoped  that  a  Liberal 
ministry  would  come  into  power  that  would 
allay  all  friction  and  unite  their  energies  in  a 
labor  for  making  all  English-speaking  lands 
one  federation  of  free  peoples.  The  hour 
was  at  hand,  however,  when  he  was  to  be 


rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Colonies  must  choose  between  submitting  ta 
Great  Britain's  arrogant  daim  and  figiiting 
for  their  rights;  and  when  that  hour  of  choice 
came  the  great  statesman  became  one  of  the 
mightiest  pillars  of  the  people's  hope  through- 
out the  darkest  days  ere  the  latest  bom  child 
of  progress  was  able  to  beat  back  the  Mistmi 
of  the  Seas  and  give  to  the  worid  a  great  new 
hope, — ^the  ideal  of  a  free  and  just  govern- 
ment based  on  popular  rights. 

In  1772  there  feU  into  Franklin's  bands 
letters  written  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
Secretary  Oliver,  in  which  they  urged  the 
British  government  to  quarter  En^ish  sddicn 
in  Boston.    These  letters  Franklin  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Boston,  with  the  express  stipulatkm 
that  they  should  not  be  copied  or  put  into 
print,  but  they  might  be  read  to  prominent 
persons.    They  were  read  far  and  near,  and 
finally  they  were  copied  and  engrossed  in  a 
pamphlet.    Not  long  thereafter  they  reached 
England  in  the  said  pamphlet.     At  almost  tiie 
same  time  Massachusetts  petitioned  for  the 
recall    of    Hutchinson.    Suddenly    FranUin 
was  summoned  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Counei 
to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  for  Plan- 
tation Affairs.    There  were  some   adjourn- 
ments and  delays,  but  finally,  on  the  twentj* 
ninth  of  January,  1774,  thirty-five  memboi 
of   the    Privy    Council    assembled.     Among 
the  number  were  Lord  North  and  the  Axch- 
bishop    of    Canterbury.    Franklin    appeared 
in  a  full  dress  suit  of  spotted  Manchester 
velvet,   and    during   the   entire   proceedings 
stood  silently  and  with  unchanged  counte- 
nance,— a    marvelous    feat    considering   the 
fact   that   the   representative    for    Gorenor 
Hutchinson,    Mr.    Wedderbum,  mode  upon 
Franklin  one  of  the  most  indecently  abiuife 
and  vulgar  attacks  ever  uttered   before  an 
assemblage  of  English  nobles,  and  his  ribild 
invectives    and    gross    sallies,    which    wen 
considered  unfit  for  print,  elicited  the  n^ 
roarious  applause  of  most  of  the  noble  oonh 
mitteemen  present.    Burke  and  Dr.  Priesd|ff 
who   were   present,   were   both   strongly  i> 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  in  leaviqg 
the  scene  of  attack  the  great  American  (dhO- 
osopher  silently  pressed  Dr.  Priestly's  hind 
in  a  way  that  indicated  how  keenly  he  Mt 
the  abusive  treatment,  but  his  oountenaaoe 
showed  no  sign  of  the  storm  that  raged  withia* 
The  next  day  Dr.  Franklin  breakfasted  wift 
Dr.  Priestly  and  during  the  oonyenation  he 
remarked  on  the  fortifying  power  of  a  good 
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conscienoe*  saying,  as  reported  by  Priestly: 
**For  that,  if  he  had  not  considered  the 
tiling  for  which  he  had  been  so  much  insulted, 
at  one  of  the  best  actions  of  his  life,  and  what 
he  ahould  certainly  do  again  in  the  same 
ciicumstances,  he  could  not  have  supported 
it." 

Horace  Walpole  later  penned  an  epigram 
on  Wedderburn  and  Franklin  that  became 
very  popular.    It  ran  as  follows: 

**  Sarcastic  Sawney,  swcA  *n  with  spite  and  prate 
On  silent  Franklin  poured  his  venal  hate. 
Tlie  cafan  phikMopner,  without  r«^ly, 
YHihdrew,  and  gave  his  country  ubcrty." 

The  action  of  Franklin  in  regard  to  the 
kttcn  and  the  abusive  attacks  he  received 
from  the  press  and  the  Royalist  party  con- 
verted him,  observes  Mr.  Smyth,  "into  a 
fltobbom  opponent  of  the  British  government, 
and  changed  the  American  sentiment  toward 
him  nom  lukewarm  admiration  into  inflamed 
icipect,  enthusiasm  and  affection. 

*'It  was  the  one  cherished  hatred  of  his  life, 
and  how  deep  the  poisoned  shaft  had  sunk 
into  his  soul  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the 
wcO-«uthenticated  story  that  four  years  later, 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was 
^gned,  Franklin  dressed  himself  for  that  day's 
historic  achievement  in  the  same  Manchester 
doak  of  vdvet  which  he  last  wore  when  he 
stood  under  the  pitiless  storm  of  Wedder- 
bum's  vituperation." 


On  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  He  reached  home 
in  tinoe  to  take  active  part  in  the  Continental 
CoQgress  that  framed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  From  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
he  wms  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  and 
apoo  his  shoulders  was  placed  an  almost 
incrediUe  amount  of  work.  He  was  made 
Fostmaster-General.  He  also  served  "with 
seal  and  energy  on  ten  committees,"  all  of 
which  had  weighty  matters  to  decide  and 
•Range  for.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
assisted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
Robert  R.  Livingstone  and  Roger  Sherman. 

**It  is  well  known  that  when  John  Hancock 
said,  as  they  were  about  to  sign  the  document, 
'We  must  be  unanimous;  we  must  all  hang 
logether/  Franklin  replied,  'We  must  indeed 
mH  faai^  together,  or,  most  assuredly,  we  shall 
aU  hMng  separately/" 


On  July  8th,  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
In  December,  1776,  Congress  selected  him 
to  go  to  France  to  labor  with  the  French 
government  in  behalf  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Colonies.  Franklin  was  now  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age  and  in  anything  but 
robust  health,  yet  he  was  never  the  man  to 
flinch  or  turn  his  back  on  the  face  of  duty. 
When  it  was  announced  that  Franklin  had 
been  chosen  to  go  to  France,  the  aged  patriot 
turned  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Rush,  saying: 

'*I  am  old  and  good  for  nothing;  but,  as 
the  store-keepers  say  of  their  remnants  of 
cloth,  'I  am  but  a  fag  end,  and  you  may 
have  me  for  what  you  please.'" 

"His  last  act  at  home,  before  departing 
upon  a  journey  from  which  it  was  probable 
he  would  never  return,  was  to  lend  Congi^ess 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds.'* 

VI. 

The  spectacle  of  this  old  man,  more  than 
seventy,  ill  with  gout  and  other  maladies, 
bravely  putting  aside  all  thought  of  personal 
comfort  and  embarking  on  an  American 
privateer,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  made  a  prisoner  by  the  British  whose 
powerful  vessds  were  scouring  the  seas, 
must  ever  be  inspiring  to  noble-minded  youths. 

After  a  rough  passage  of  thirty  da3rs, 
Franklin  arrived  in  France  so  weakened  from 
the  voyage  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
By  easy  stages  he  traveled  to  Paris.  His 
advent  struck  something  akin  to  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  several  of  the  British  statesmen 
connected  with  the  Ministry.  They  knew 
the  power  of  the  man;  they  knew  that  the 
youth  who  had  not  enjoyed  two  years'  school- 
ing in  his  life  had  received  degrees  from  the 
leading  collies  and  universities  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New;  that  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  leading  scientific  bodies  of 
Europe;  that  he  had  brought  the  lightning 
down  from  the  clouds  and  had  become  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  electricity;  that 
no  scientist  of  the  time  stood  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  the  learned;  that  he  was  not  only 
a  broad-visioned  and  deeply  philosophical 
thinker,  but  also  peerless  among  the  authors 
of  wise  and  telling  phrases  and  homely  truths; 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion and  a  man  of  matchless  natural  wit; 
that  as  a  statesman  few  persons  could  surpass 
him  in  pleading  a  cause  or  presenting  a  sub- 
ject so  persuasively  as  lo  Vn\n^\)^  %^akdL>\ist% 
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to  see  as  he  saw  or  wished  them  to  see.  More- 
over, they  knew  there  were  few  eminent  men 
in  France  more  popular  than  this  most 
venerated  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  France 
was  the  hereditary  foe  of  £ngland.  Well, 
indeed,  might  they  fear  the  power  of  Frank- 
lin. Of  the  reception  of  the  statesman- 
philosopher  in  France  Mr.  Smyth  observes: 

"Everywhere  Franklin  was  received  with 
abundant  cordiality,  respect  and  affection  for 
which  history  furnishes  scarcely  a  parallel. 
Ever}'  word  he  uttered  was  caught  and 
pondered,  and  remembered;  every  action 
was  studied  and  imitated.  In  him  was  the 
promise  of  better  days  and  the  augury  of  a 
more  fortunate  social  order." 

Franklin  soon  convinced  the  court  of  France 
that  it  was  wise  to  help  the  Colonies,  and 
though  the  government  was  not  ready  to 
take  an  open  stand,  large  sums  of  money 
were  secretly  advanced,  while  Franklin  was 
left  to  free  foster  in  the  already  excited  youths 
of  France  an  enthusiasm  for  the  struggling 
Colonies  that  led  to  much  material  aid  being 
given,  other  than  that  advanced  by  the 
government.  In  vain  did  the  British  seek 
to  checkmate  the  astute  American.  Step 
by  step  he  advanced,  accepting  all  he  could 
get  and  at  every  opportunity  sowing  seeds 
that  were  bound  to  germinate  in  new  harvests 
for  America. 

Meanwhile  his  popularity  grew  in  France. 
All  classes  of  people  .yied  in  honoring  the 
great  savant,  statesman  and  embodiment 
of  the  new  democratic  ideal, — the  apostle 
of  the  cause  of  free  man. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Franklin's 
task  was  an  easy  one.  On  the  contrary, 
seldom  has  a  man  labored  against  greater 
odds  or  had  so  much  to  discourage  him. 
The  long,  long  night  was  settling  down. 
Tlie  world  could  not  believe  that  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas  and  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
earth  could  be  defeated  by  thirteen  little 
struggling  colonies.  In  speaking  of  this 
night  of  stress,  strain,  sleepless  vigilance  and 
incessant  work,  Mr.  Smyth  well  observes: 

"Now  began  nine  years  of  toil  incredible, 
of  heart-breaking  disappointments,  worries 
innumerable,  through  all  which  Franklin 
moved  patiently,  tranquilly,  deliberately, 
emerging  triumphantly  at  last  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Due  de  Roche- 
foucauld, after  signing  the  treaty  of  Peace, 
exclaiming,  *My  friend,  could  I  have  hoped, 
at  my  age,  to  enjoy  such  a  happiness  ? 


I » 


His  essential  greatness  was  nerer  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  during  this  period 
when  neither  the  applause  of  the  people  nor 
the  perplexing  and  discouraging  events  moved 
him  froip  the  even  tenor  of  the  path  he  had 
marked  out  as  needful  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country. 

"The  enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Sm3rth,  "for 
le  grands  Franklin  became  a  passion,  became 
idolatry.  He  bore  it  all  with  composure; 
his  serenity  was  undisturbed  by  flatteiy*  his 
confidence  undaunted  by  disaster.  He  re- 
ceived tidings  of  misfortune  with  a  smUe  and 
a  jest.  'Howe  has  taken  Philadelphia,' 
mourned  Paris.  'No,'  said  Franklin,  'Phila- 
delphia has  taken  Howe.'  His  cheer  and 
confidence  became  the  encouragement  and 
the  inspiration  of  France.  When  rumors  of 
disaster  circulated  in  the  ports  of  France, 
the  Frenchmen  who  came  to  condole  with 
Ph'e  Franklin  found  the  patriarch  philo- 
sophically calm  and  confident.  To  all  such 
reports  he  rqplied,  *fa  ira,  fa  ira* — *it  wiD 
goon!'" 

When  the  news  reached  France  of  Bur^ 
goyne's  surrender,  "Paris  rejoiced  as  thou^ 
the  victory  had  been  won  by  French  troops 
over  the  enemies  of  France.  There  was 
tumultuous  and  tremendous  joy,"  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

This,  however,  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
Franklin's  troubles.  From  thence  on  untfl 
the  final  victory,  he  was  under  a  constant 
strain  that  would  have  proved  far  too  much 
for  most  men  in  the  flower  of  manhood's 
prime.  But  steadfast  in  his  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  people,  he  never  faltered  a 
moment  or  attempted  to  shirk  any  du^  or 
work,  however  unpleasant,  and  at  length, 
after  peace  was  settled,  the  grand  old  man 
returned  to  his  native  land.  His  health  had 
been  very  critical  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  could  survive  the  voyage,  but  he 
bore  the  trip  better  than  his  fiiends  dared 
to  hope.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  welcomed  him 
in  an  enthusiastic  address.  For  three  yean 
he  served  the  people,  and  then  his  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  puUie 
life.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1790,  he 
passed  from  this  life. 

"At  the  head  of  the  funeral  processioD 
walked  the  clergy  of  Philaddphia.  Not 
came  the  chief  members  of  the  state  goven- 
ment  and  the  members  of  the  Legislatare» 
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the  courts,  members  of  the  bar, 
id  the  Councils  of  the  city,  the 
their  apprentices.  The  American 

Society,  and  the  College  of 
od  many  trade  and  benevolent 

omed  his  death  almost  as  much 
and  everywhere  men  of  science 
inded  thinkers  recognized  that 
reatest  scientists,  statesmen  and 
lassed  from  view. 
id  thought  of  this  simple,  unos- 
i  truly  great  man,  and  his  lofty 
id  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed 
!iou]d  be  an  inspiration  to  our 
and  women  of  to-day.  The 
erved  so  whole-heartedly  and 
Qs  as  perhaps  at  no  other  period 
ed  service  to  the  fundamental 
a  democratic  republic, — to  the 
tice,  freedom  and  fraternity. 
al  to  a  democratic  republic  are 
rork   to-day   corrupting   public 


ser\*ants  and  the  political  ideals  of  the  nation 
and  seeking  by  special  privilege  and  monopoly 
rights  to  undermine  and  destroy  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  shall  yield  their 
splendid  power  and  devotion  to  the  same 
moral  idealism  that  guided  Franklin,  Jefferson 
and  Washington,  and  beat  back  these  sinister 
forces  of  materialism  and  reactiop.  In  the 
presence  of  the  life  of  Franklin  let  each  lover 
of  free  government  resolve  to  consecrate 
life's  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
democracy,  remembering  Victor  Hugo's  in- 
junction : 

*'Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.  Let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to 
the  just.  .  .  .  Great  is  he  who  consecrates 
himself!  Even  when  overcome,  he  remains 
serene,  and  his  misfortune  is  happiness." 


B.  O.  Flower. 
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leeply  thoughtful  of  the  younger 
le  Congregational  church,  merits 
on.  It  is  instinct  with  lofty  spir- 
le  living  faith  that  makes  religion 
•  those  who  thus  believe.  The 
ery  strong  believer  in  the  trini- 
yet  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
'loader  religious  thought  enter- 
j  scholars  of  ^he  New  Theology 
He  is  not  afraid  to  think  and  is 
the  presence  of  newly -discovered 
►t  the  ostrich  policy.  He  recog- 
many  great  scholars  have  of  late 
0  accept:  that  the  historical  and 
ice  does  not  permit  the  holding  of 
ies  that  the  church  long  enter- 
ard  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
ma  poetical  and  legendary,  yet  he 
3  the  belief  in  the  Divine  Sonship 
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of  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  less  radical  in  his  posi- 
tion than  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  or  even  than  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  brilliant  pastor  of  the 
City  Temple  of  London  and  the  leader  of  the 
New  Theology  movement  of  England ;  yet  his 
stand  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  Ortho- 
dox clergymen  of  the  New  World. 

The  work  contains  seven  chapters  in  which 
are  discussed  "Religion  and  Theology,"  **The 
Nature  of  God,"  "The  Place  of  Man  in  the 
Universe,"  "The  Moral  Opportunity  of  Man," 
"The  Person  of  Christ,"  "The  Sovereignty  of 
Christ "  and  "The  Spirit  of  God." 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  the 
chapters  deals  with  man's  place  in  the  universe. 
The  author  holds  that  Grod  in  creating  man  a 
free  agent,  abrogated  as  it  were  His  power  to 
influence  man  in  relation  to  the  moral  order. 
"We  are,"  he  declares,  "all  come  to  fed  pro- 
foundly to-day  that  man  is  the  ultimate  archi- 
tect of  his  character;  the  hewer  of  his  own 
statue;  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny.  He  is  not 
mere  mobile  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine 
Potter;  he  is  morally  self-determining.  It  is 
the  final  verdict  of  observation,  thought  and 
conscience,  that  man  haa«  at  Ve^sX.  V>  a\»x^ 
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extent,  his  own  moral  waj.  To  him  has  been 
entrusted  the  power  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  do  right  or  wrong.  While  this  truth  has 
its  limitations  and  modifications,  we,  in  our 
consciences,  profoundly  feel  that  we  are 
responsible  for  our  own  moral  volitions  and 
actions. 

"The  truth,  however,  is  larger  than  this: 
man  is  not  only  self-determining,  but,  in  a 
large  measure,  he  determines  and  directs  the 
universal  moral  order.  He  can,  and  may, 
withstand  God,  defy  him  and  temporarily 
defeat  his  purposes  and  plans. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thought,  the  thought  of 
this  power,  this  moral  ability  which  God  him- 
self has  given  us,  to  interfere,  to  prevent  and 
stay  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  obstruct  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe." 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Moral  Opportunity 
of  Man  "  the  author  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestive observations: 

"While  this  is  to  be  a  universe  of  love,  men 
mingle  in  it  both  love  and  hatred.  While  it 
should  be  a  universe  of  truth,  men  have 
brought  into  it  both  truth  and  falsehood. 
These  individual  personalities  of  ours  work 
together  both  to  aid  and  to  hinder  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl.  The  eternal  Being  is 
not  seeking  to  be  a  sovereign  with  force  so 
much  as  he  is  to  be  a  Father  in  love.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  isolated  individual  responsibil- 
ity. Every  man  must  bear  his  share  of  the 
weight  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
That  power  is  to  hinder  or  further  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom. 

"The  immanence  of  God  is  the  incarnation 
in  man.  The  darkness  of  our  human  life  has 
been  dispelled  by  light  from  heaven  in  the  souls 
of  good  and  holy  men  and  women.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  Father's  heart  has  come  through 
human  lips,  as  the  Father's  love  revealed  itself 
in  human  lives. 

"Man's  place  in  the  universe  is  to  bring  to 
pass  the  will  and  ideal  of  God,  to  bring  to  pass 
the  infinite  intention. 

'This  moral  opportunity  of  man  is  eternal. 


til 
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'  *T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us : 
*T  is  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.' 


"Our  true  faith  in  the  heaven  that  is  to  be 
comes  only  as  that  heaven  sheds  its  glow  upon 
the  life  that  is.    Our  immortality  is  now,  a 


growing  of  the  spirit-life  within,  the  deepening 
of  our  love,  the  softening  of  our  hearts  wifli 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  the  sanctifying  of 
our  lives.  Thus  shall  we  put  on  immortaUty* 
thus  shall  our  corruptible  put  on  its  inooirup- 
tion,  and  thus,  as  Jesus  by  his  life  bioug^ 
immortality  to  light,  we  must  do  by  following 
in  his  way.  Such  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
the  foregleams  of  eternity.  There'  is  but  one 
life,  and  we  live  it  now." 

The  chapter  dealing  with  "The  Penon  of 
Christ"  is  particularly  rich  in  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Here  is  Mr.  Macfarland's  description  of 
the  Great  Nazarene:  • 

"When  we  have  come  to  analyze  his  mind 
and  character  we  are  moved  by  its  greatnev. 
He  is  original  in  thought,  profound  in  his  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  moral  truth.  His  oounge  it 
superb.  He  dares  to  mingle  with  despised 
publicans  despite  the  dbproving  nod  of  relig- 
ious aristocracy.  He  stands  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  and  the  high  priest  in  indifferent  calm- 
ness. In  righteous  wrath  he  clears  the  dese- 
crated temple.  In  the  face  of  certain  death  he 
rebukes  the  expediency  of  his  disciples,  and 
calmly  says,  *  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem.'  He  is  as 
tender  and  compassionate  and  sympathetic  as 
a  mother.  He  is  perfect  in  sdf-sacrifioe, 
patient  and  humble.  In  all  this  he  is  thor- 
oughly human. 

"I  think  that  in  frankness  it  should  be  said 
that  other  men  may  have  been  just  as  original 
in  other  realms  as  Jesus  in  his.  Doubtlen 
other  men  have  had  as  laige  an  intellectaal 
reach.  Others  have  shown  equal  courage. 
His  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  said  to  be  atto- 
gether  unique.  Other  men  have  died  for  their 
fellows.  The  world  may  have  known  men  of 
his  patience  and  humility. 

"Taking  Jesus  as  a  man,  then,  what  is  hii 
peculiar  significance  ?  Every  other  character 
upon  the  pages  of  saintly  biography  has  been 
one-sided.  Does  it  exhibit  great  inteUectusl 
acumen  ?  It  lacks  patience  or  humility.  Hii 
he  superb  courage  ?  He  is  wanting  in  tender- 
ness. Is  he  bold  ?  He  is  not  humble.  Is  he 
tender  and  self-sacrificing  ?  He  is  not  couiag- 
eous.  Does  he  portray  patience  ?  He  has  too 
little  force  of  character.  Take  every  chaxacter 
you  know  and  it  will  bear  these  marks  of  con- 
trasted strength  and  weakness.  That  is  irhj 
we  all  have  our  different  heroes  among  the 
great  and  saintly  souls  of  biography. 

"That  which  impresses  us  most  stron^y  ia 
Jesus  is  his  complete  blending  of  oontiasted 
virtues.    He  is  as  unflinching  in  his  boUnev 
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mi  he  IB  tender  in  his  compassion.  His  mar- 
▼eioas  force  of  moral  and  intellectual  insight  b 
equaled  by  his  consummate  modesty.  He  is 
almost  solitaiy  in  his  sdf-sacrifice,  yet  never 
abject  or  deficient  in  spirit.  He  is  eager  and 
oonrageous,  but  just  as  patient  as  he  is  glowing 
in  enthusiasm.  While  tender,  sympathetic 
and  compassionate  to  sinners,  he  is  never  want- 
ing in  the  fire  of  moral  indignation.  In  his 
humilify  he  never  loses  self-respect.  Jents, 
iks  man,  is  the  mperb^  the  perfect  ideal  of  man' 
hood  because  of  this  perfect  blending  of  all  the 

wUhin  the  range  of  character.  When 
this  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus  we  say. 
Whatever  else  we  surrender,  it  must  never  be 
the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord.  It  is  an 
in^ulae  and  an  inspiration  to  know  that  he 
bote  this  character  and  that  he  attained  it  as  we 
nnul  attain.  It  exalts  humanity's  moral  ideal 
and  tdla  us  something  of  what  we  may  become 
when  we  'see  him  as  he  is.'" 

In  this  chapter  the  author  presents  in  the 
form  of  a  discussion  between  a  Teacher  and  a 
Seeker  the  contrasting  views  of  the  old  con- 
cepts and  the  New  Theology  in  r^ard  to  the 
miraculous  conception  and  other  things  in  the 
Gospels  not  accepted  in  a  literal  sense  by  the 
New  Theologians.  In  this  discussion,  after 
the  Teacher  has  dwelt  upon  the  miraculous 
birth  as  narrated  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the 
Sedker  is  represented  as  replying: 

"I  accept  the  main  historical  part  of  the  Gos- 
pels. But  the  scholars  tell  us  that  we  must 
discriminate  between  the  actual  historicity  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Grospels  and  the  legends 
which  grew  up  around  this  unique  man. 
scholars  tell  us  that  these  prefaces  to 
two  Gospels  evidently  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  narratives.  They  were  added  as  a 
of  introduction  later  on.    They  are  highly 

in  character.    In  fact,  they  are  just 
such  legends  as  grew  up  about  St.  Francis  of 
I;  such  as  have  always  clustered  about  the 

of  eveiy  striking  personality.    Furth- 

thcy  are  contradicted  by  the  main  body 
of  the  narrative.  One  of  the  genealogies 
ciq>licitly  declares  Jesus  to  be  of  the  line  of 
Joseph.  In  fact,  the  eariiest  manuscript  of  the 
Gospds,  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest,  recently  dis- 
1,  explicitly  declares  that  'Joseph  begat 

Everywhere  throughout  the  historical 
psjts  of  these  Gospels  Jesus  is  assumed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  Indeed,  these 
stoiics  bear  every  mark  of  legend;  they  are 
highly  idealized,  poetic.  You  remember  that 
one  time  in  the  eariy  Church  a  council  came 


together  to  separate  what  they  called  the  apoc- 
ryphal stories  from  the  authentic  narratives. 
Well,  undoubtedly,  these  legends  ought  to  have 
been  set  aside  with  all  the  others  which,  being 
of  like  character,  were  discarded.  The  fact  is, 
on  the  testimony  of  Christian  scholarship 
itself,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Grospels  them- 
sdves,  I  cannot  accept  these  as  historical." 
'  This  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rapidly-growing  literature  which  promises  a 
genuine  religious  renaissance, — a  literature 
rich  in  spirituality  and  that  faith  that  dares  to 
fearlessly  search  for  the  truth,  knowing  that  the 
truth  is  divine,  wherever  found. 


Paid  Anthony,  Christian,  By  Hiram  W. 
Hayes.  Cloth.  Pp.  416.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  The  Reid  Publishing  Company. 

We  confess  that  we  commenced  to  read 
this  novel  with  serious  misgivings,  anticipating 
that,  like  most  religious  fiction  and  novels 
which  are  before  all  else  purpose  romances,  the 
message  which  the  author  desired  to  convey 
would  so  engross  his  thought  that  the  charac- 
ters would  be  merely  puppets  whose  stilted  dia- 
logue would  prove  tiresome  to  those  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  message  which  the 
author  presented.  A  few  pages,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Hayes  is  not 
only  a  writer  of  ability,  employing  excellent 
English  and  possessing  a  smooth  and  pleasing 
style,  but  also  that  he  exhibits  the  rare  power  of 
the  true  novelist.  He  makes  his  characters 
living  men  and  women  whose  words,  acts  and 
lives  are  so  naturally  and  faithfully  portrayed 
that  one  feels  he  is  listening  to  a  veritable  nar- 
ration of  interesting  happenings  transpiring  in 
Burmah,  in  which  the  leading  characters  are 
Americans,  English  and  E^st  Indians.  There 
is  nothing  stilted  or  wooden  in  the  novel, 
though  some  of  the  cures  described  will 
impress  persons  ignorant  of  the  work  being 
performed  by  Christian  Science  as  more  like 
Arabian  Night  episodes  than  possible  happen- 
ings. Yet  the  author  in  his  preface  assures  the 
reader  that  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
healing  chronicled  have  counterparts  which 
have  come  under  his  personal  observation,  and 
his  testimony  will  be  borne  out  by  equally  posi- 
tive assurances  from  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  are  as  conscientious  as  they  are 
scholarly  and  who  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence and  observation.  And  the  testimony  of 
such  persons  as  W.  D.  McCrackan,  Professor 
Jod   Mosley,   Ph.D.,  J.   B.   V(\&i\&^   ^k^.^ 
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Charles  Klein,  the  eminent  playmnght :  Judge 
John  D.  Works,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  California,  and  scores  upon  scores  of 
other  thinkers  equally  competent  to  judge  of 
evidence  and  who  are  critical,  conscientious 
and  eminently  intelligent,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  worth  far  more  than  the  opinions  of  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  have  never  made  exten- 
sive personal  investigations  and  who  have 
never  studied  Christian  Science  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  enable  them  to  speak  intelligently 
as  to  its  teachings. 

This  novel  is  a  fascinating  story  whose  scenes 
are  laid  in  Burmah.  The  leading  characters 
are  Paul  Anthony,  a  civil  engineer  who  is  also  a 
Christian  Scientist;  Prince  Sindhu,  a  ruler 
under  British  suzerainty  of  a  northern  province 
of  Burmah;  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sofia;  the 
father  of  the  Prince  and  the  Princess;  a  Mr. 
Lombard,  a  prominent  Jewish  capitalist  who 
with  other  persons  is  interested  in  developing 
the  oil  fields  of  Burmah;  Elder  Meredith,  a 
conservative  and  very  narrow-minded  ortho- 
dox missionary;  Elizabeth  Raymond,  a  beau- 
tiful American  girl,  who  is  also  a  missionary; 
Major  O'Keefe,  an  English  surgeon,  and  his 
daughter  Nora;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries; Captain  Ormonde,  an  English  sol- 
dier; and  several  other  persons,  mostly  natives. 

Mr.  Anthony  strives  to  live  the  Christ  life 
and  to  reflect  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  on  the  one  hand,  while  faithfully 
endeavoring  to  obey  the  solemn  injunction  to 
prove  his  faith  by  his  works  and  to  heal  the 
sick  and  transform  the  thought  of  sinners, — in 
a  word,  to  bring  the  thought-world  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  into  ra'pjKyH  with 
the  divine,  harmonious  mind  of  Grod,  whose 
nature  is  best  expressed  in  the  words.  Love, 
Life  and  Truth.  In  his  effort  to  obey  the 
teachings  of  the  Great  Nazarene  and  at  all 
times  to  reflect  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  young  American  arouses  the  antag- 
onism of  the  head  of  the  missionary  group  and 
that  of  the  army  surgeon,  while  winning  by  his 
life  and  the  demonstrations  that  follow  his 
efforts  to  reveal  the  divine  character  of  man, 
one  by  one,  most  of  the  other  characters  of  the 
story,  including  the  prince,  princess  and  their 
father,  who  was  a  Buddhist,  and  the  erstwhile 
rigid  Hebrew,  Lombard.  This  is  done  by  the 
life  lived,  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christian  Science  understand  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  works  which  Jesus  declared 
should  be  the  sign  that  should  prove  that  those 
who  claimed  to  be  his  disciples  were  in  deed 


and  truth  his  followers.  There  is  from  almost 
the  opening  chapter  a  series  of  deeply  interest- 
ing and  often  highly  dramatic  and  exciting 
happenings,  including  an  insurrection,  an 
abduction  and  several  notable  instances  of 
Christian  healing,  together  with  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Meredith  and  Surgeon 
O'Keefe  to  discredit  Paul  Anthony  and  have 
him  driven  from  the  land.  These  things  being 
told  in  flowing  English  with  a  skilled  pen, 
together  with  the  love  interest  that  is  quite 
strong  in  the  romance,  make  a  story  that  will 
appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  good  ^fiction, 
whether  or  not  they  are  especially  interested  in 
Christian  Science,  provided  their  prejudices 
against  that  faith  are  not  so  great  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  giving  the  new  teaching  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing;  for  without  obtrud- 
ing the  teaching  in  any  uninteresting  or  didac- 
tic manner,  Mr.  Hayes  has  succeeded  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  presenting  very  deariy  the 
heart  of  the  religious  and  ethical  teachii^  of 
Christian  Science  and  the  theory  on  which  the 
Christian  Scientists  cure  disease.  Indeed,  to 
those  just  and  fair  enough  to  themselves  to  wish 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  precisely  what  Christian 
Science  teaches  in  regard  to  man 's  rdation  to 
Grod,  to  his  fellowmen,  the  problems  of  sin  and 
sickness  and  how  they  are  destroyed,  and  the 
ideal  of  life,  this  work,  it  seems  to  us,  will  prove 
a  particularly  valuable  volume.  It  b  a  book 
that  Christian  Scientists  would  do  well  to  circu- 
late very  widely,  and  it  is  a. deeply  interesting 
romance  that  is  very  pure  and  uplifting  in  its 
influence  and  atmosphere, — a  good  book  that 
merits  wide  reading. 


The  Scarlet  Shadow.  By  Walter  Hurt 
Being  a  romance  dealing  largely  with  the 
facts  connected  with  the  great  Colorado  con- 
spiracy. Cloth.  Pp.  420.  Price,  $1.50. 
Girard,  Kansas:  The  Appeal  to  Reason. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  bright,  crisp 
style  of  the  modern  alert  newspaper  man.  It 
contains  many  strong  and  some  very  briUiant 
passages.  It  is  highly  dramatic  and  often 
grimly  tragic,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case 
in  any  romance  treating  of  the  war  of  extermi- 
nation waged  by  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
Mr.  Hurt  has  given  the  side  of  the  miners  and 
has  shown  in  an  admirable  manner  many  of  the 
facts  in  the  great  conspiracy  case.  He  also 
rightly  holds  up  for  the  scorn  of  honorable  cit- 
izens the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  its  ill- 
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enrant.  Governor  Peabody,  and  the 
(HIS  Pinkerton  thugs  who  wrought  so 
for  their  capitalistic  masters  in  their 
destroy  the  leaders  of  the  great  labor 
ition  which  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
I  decreed  must  be  exterminated. 
work,     however,     is    disappointing, 
it  minxes  much  history  with  some 
if  snd  such  treatment  of  so  serious  a 
is  neither  as  effective  as  would  be  a 
QTamished  history  of  the  case,  nor  is  it 
legitimate,  for  it  is  difficult  for  the  gen- 
der unversed  in  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
imaginative  from  the  real;    conse- 
lie  is  confused  as  to  what  is  fact  and 
fiction. 

kscription  of  the  political  conditons  in 
lo  is  very  graphic,  and  to  readers  of 
MESA,  who  have  read  the  masterlv 
by  the  late  Hon  J.  Warner  Mills  expos- 
corruption  of  the  corporations  and  the 
ins  in  the  Centennial  State,  and  who 
so  read  the  expose  of  Simon  Guggen- 
jkI  the  Colorado  senatorial  election 
r  contributed  to  our  pages  by  Ellis 
th,  this  description  will  not  appear  over- 
and  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  admir- 
inq>le  of  Mr.  Hurt's  style,  we  reproduce 
paragraphs: 

(nado  is  the  courtesan  among  common- 
I — the  cyprian  of  the  sisterhood  of 
-lidpless  mistress  of  the  money-power, 
lied  to  the  shameless  uses  of  plutocracy, 
s  a  land  of  sharp  social  contrasts  and 
I  economic  antitheses.  On  the  one 
jpremest  need,  on  the  other  surpassing 
Here  the  wealthy  gourmand  suffers 
from  gout  and  indigestion,  while  the 
el  the  hunger-cancer  gnawing  forever  at 
tals. 

is  Centennial  State  is  the  paradise  of  the 
at  and  the  purgatory  of  the  proletaire. 
^pitalism  revels  in  Lucullan  banquets 
Labor  sits  famishing  at  a  Barmecide 

wrtT  is  the  center  of  government  and  the 
of  Capitalism.  Here  the  powers  of  plu- 
'  are  intrenched  in  their  insolence. 
th  a  population  of  less  than  S00,000, 
r  has  forty-seven  millionaires. 
re  wealth  is  concentrated  and  want  is 
Sed.  There  is  Capitol  Hill,  with  its  pal- 
»mes  and  princely  incomes;  and  there  is 
t  Overland  cotton  mills,  paying  the  piti- 
tthem  wage  to  its  hundreds  of  hopeless 


'*  Five  corporations  form  the  political  confed- 
eracy that  ovms  Colorado.  Three  of  these  are 
exclusively  Denver  concerns,  but  the  other  two 
do  business  also  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
These  corporations  are  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  commonly  known 
as  the  Smelter  Trust,  the  property  of  the 
Guggenheim  family,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  with  United  States  Senator 
Simon  Guggenheim  as  the  resident  represen- 
tative in  Colorado;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  a  Standard  Oil  institution, 
the  strongest  rival  of  the  Steel  Trust  and 
reputedly  independent,  but  in  reality  having 
a  working  agreement  with  the  Trust  regard- 
ing the  territory  in  which  their  respective 
products  are  marketed;  the  Colorado  Tele- 
phone Company,  originally  a  Denver  cor- 
poration, but  now  allied  with  other  telephone 
companies  throughout  the  state,  being  a 
constituent  part  of  that  colossal  combine,  the 
Bdl  Telephone  Company;  the  Denver  Union 
Water  Company,  and  the  Denver  City  Tram- 
way Company. 

*' These  corporations  have  combined  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  political  dominion 
because  of  their  common  interest  in  control- 
ling the  officers  and  courts  of  the  state. 

"In  state  elections  Denver  is  always  the 
stratc^cal  point  for  the  reason  that  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  sends  about  twenty- 
five  representatives  to  the  general  assembly, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  that 
body.  A  large  delegation  is  sent  also  by 
Pueblo  county,  wherein  are  the  great  worl^ 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and 
one  of  the  chief  plants  of  the  Smelter  Trust. 
Both  these  corporations  also  operate  mines 
and  smelters  in  all  the  important  counties 
of  the  state,  as  Las  Animas,  Lake,  Summit, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  etc.  The  delegations  from 
these  counties,  with  the  Denver  delegation, 
are  always  sufficient  to  insure  control  of  the 
legislature. 

"Herein  then  is  found  the  reason  for  the 
political  coalition  of  the  corporations.  Amidst 
the  factious  wars  of  an  impotent  opposition 
they  work  in  absolute  harmony  like  the  mated 
parts  of  a  perfectly  adjusted  mechanism. 
The  Denver  corporations  deliver  the  home 
delegation,  while  the  Smelter  Trust  and  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  round  up 
the  delegations  from  the  state-at-large.  Funds 
are  furnished  to  the  state  and  different  county 
headquarters  direct  from  the  cabal's  treasury 
in    Denver.    The   combination   Va.%  "^tos^^ 
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altogether  effective,  although  at  times  it  has 
gained  its  ends  only  through  a  tremendous 
expenditure,  for  as  a  rule  your  Colorado 
law-maker  has  a  proper  sense  of  his  value. 

"The  active  management  of  this  political 
pool  is  in  the  hands  of  William  G.  Evans, 
president  of  the  Denver  City  Tramway 
Company  and  son  of  former  Governor  Evans. 
All  orders  are  issued  and  all  moneys  are  paid 
from  his  o£Sce  in  the  Majestic  building,  all 
deals  being  put  through  in  a  manner  quite  as 
matter-of-fact  as  if  they  were  legitimate  busi- 
ness transactions.  He  is  the  political  dictator 
of  Denver,  where  he  is  popularly  known  as 
'Boss*  Evans  and  merits  the  title  in  its  most 
odious  significance.  He  is  utterly  devoid  of 
partisan  bias.  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  being  equally  subject  to  his  sway  and 
each  impartially  scourgei  with  his  lash  or 
rewarded  with  his  lucre." 

Much  of  the  work  is  a  vivid  historic  presen- 
tation, and  so  effective  is  this  portion  of  the 
book  that  we  specially  regret  that  the  author 
should  have  mixed  romance  with  the  history. 
The  notorious'  and  shameless  course  of  Gov-> 
emor  Peabody  and  his  confederates,  and  the 
indefensible  action  of  the  Mine  Owners' 
Association,  constitute  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  in  the  political  and  industrial  history 
of  America,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  some  strong,  brilliant,  painstaking  and 
authoritative  historian  will  arise  who  will 
give  the  story  of  this  great  conspiracy  of 
wealth  and  its  official  minions  against  labor. 

Mr.  Hurt's  book  will  appeal  to  socialists, 
and  if  later  it  is  published  in  a  cheap  edition 
it  will  doubtless  enjoy  an  enormous  sale. 


Tarbell^a  Oeograpkical  ManvaL  of  Palestine 
in  tJie  Time  of  Christ,  Illustrated  with 
colored  maps,  drawipgs  and  half-tones. 
Boaids.  Pp.  46.  Price,  25  cents.  In- 
dianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Sunday-school  teachers  and  all  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Land  will 
find  Tarbell's  new  Geographical  Manual  of 
Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ  a  book  of 
special  value.  It  contains  a  number  of  very 
excellent  maps  two    of    which  are  colored, 


and  there  are  also  several  admirable  illustra- 
tions, while  the  text  is  lucid  and  informing. 
The  following  descriptive  note  by  th^  pub- 
lishers gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
volume: 

"The  introductory  section  treats  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  Palestine,  its  distance 
from  the  United  States,  its  boundaries  and 
its  size.  In  the  next  section  the  physicd 
regions  are  fully  treated — the  Maritime  PUin, 
Central  Range,  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  Joidon 
Valley,  Jordan  River  System,  Eastern  Range. 
(The  large  colored  relief  map  gives  a  better 
representation  of  the  altitude  and  depth  of 
Palestine's  surface  than  any  other  colored 
map  ever  issued.)  In  succeeding  sectknis 
are  treated  the  climate  of  Palestine — its  tem- 
perature, seasons  and  prevailing  winds — the 
political  divisions  and  dbaracteristics  of  each, 
the  great  highways  over  the  country  and  the 
cities  by  geographical  groups.  \^th  each 
locality  the  events  in  Christ's  life  are  asso- 
ciated. 

"An  important  feature  of  the  manual  is 
the  map  work  given  with  each  topic.  For 
this  purpose  outline  maps  are  furnished." 


Abe  Martinis  Almanack  for  1908.  By  1^ 
Hubbard.  With  Illustrations  by  the  An- 
thor.  Cloth.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbt- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  volume,  according  to  the  title. page» 
contains  *' timely  hints  to  farmers  and  young 
women,  actual  facts  about  the  moon,  asbtdog- 
ical  lore,  true  explanation  of  dreams,  famous 
political  speeches,  rare  philosophical  musings, 
and  much  valuable  information  along  many 
lines,  by  such  notable  minds  as  Hon.  Ex- 
Editor  Cale  Fluhart,  Constable  Newt  Plum, 
and  his  Son-in-law,  Pinky  Kerr,  TiUbfd 
Moots,  Niles  Turner,  Miss  Fawn  Lippincut, 
Prof.  Alex.  Tansey  and  Doctor  Mopps,  Esq., 
together  with  hundreds  of  brand-new  q>i- 
grams  by  Abe  Martin." 

Persons  who  enjoy  the  quaint  humor  and 
homely  observations  of  Kin  Hubbard,  the 
popular  funny  man  of  the  Indianapolb  NewSt 
will  take  very  kindly  to  this  book.  It  hi 
surpasses,  we  think,  his  previous  volume. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


OIRECT'VOTE  SYSTEM:  In  this 
I  Thx  Abxna  srres  a  survey  of  the 
jMOgQ  tiiat  has  oeen  wsAed  in  recent 
e  iBterest  of  genuine  popuGir  ffoyemment 
purpoae  of  so  safmiaraing  Uie  people's 
i  to  pteFqit  the  mpublic  from  ceasing 
Mpolar  govenunent  and  becoming  the 
f  privileged  HssHew  acting  through  polit- 
I  and  nMHMy-ccmtrolled  machines.  Mr. 
>•  Mackenzie^  the  author,  accompanying 
with  a  number  of  pictures  of  prominent 
■long  the  Direct-ijegislation  forces  in 
tnd  also  by  several  pictures  of  leading 

■talesmen,  jurists  and  publicists  who 
»  out  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Direct- 
I.  No  movement  of  the  hour  is  so  clearly 
o  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  so 
iBV«y  Kfe  jrf  a  popular  govememnt  as 
{■uaon;   and  no  patriot,  no  man  who 

believes  in  a  democratic  republic  can 
lioe  to  see  great  Ra>ublican  and  Demo- 
like  Or%on  ana  Oklahoma  coining 
and  unequivocal  a  manner  for  popu- 


imit  Story  in  Modem  Drama:  Last 
olesBor  Archibald  Henderson,  FhJ). 
peaders  a  masteriv  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
d  Rimfni.  In  this  paper  he  deals  with 
Bimini  dramas  that  have  embodied  the 
but  tragic  historical  incident.  Like 
[  ^at  comes  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
amoating  critic,  this  paper  is  masterly 

Clark  on  Judickd  Supremacy:  Else- 
ft  note  we  speak  of  the  exceptionally  able 

d  the  menace  to  free  institutions  of  an 
ied  and  autocratic  judiciary,  by  the 
5ee  of  North  Cardina.  In  a  personal 
md  a  few  days  ago  from  the  governor  of 
e  leading  South^  commonwealths,  the 
1: 

I  evaythin^  with  avidity  from  the  pen  of 
■ABK.    I  wish  we  had  more  men  like  him. 
werj  much  needed  now." 
talwimin    merely    echoed    a    sentiment 

to  us  from  time  to  time  by  numbers  of 
t  and  conscientious  thinkers.  For  more 
DOR  of  years  Justice  Clark  has  been 
Jfy  before  the  people  in  positions  of  great 
honor,  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  not 
aed  the  ability  of  a  profound  statesman 

hot  he  has  ever  been  true  to  the  highest 
if  the  people  and  faithful  to  the  funda- 
indplea  of  genuine  democracy.  He  is  a 
amr  the  oraer  of  Jefferson  and  would 
mapicuoiis  ability,  honor  and  faithfulness 
ia  the  gift  of  the  people. 


The  Ebb  of  EcdeiiaMtieUm:  We  wish  to  call  the 
especial  attentioo  of  our  readers  to  the  masteriy 
paper  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  George  Allan 
England,  AJii.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most 
striking  not  to  say  startling  papers  on  religious 
conditions  that  has  appeared  m  years, — more  an 
authcmtative  revelation  of  the  present-day  status 
of  .convoitional  and  dogmatic  tneology,  based  on 
statistics  and  opinions  cniefly  from  leading  author- 
ities in  the  various  churches,  than  an  argument. 
This  contribution  will  occasion  widespread  contro- 
versy.   It  is  a  presentation  that  cannot  be  ignored 


The  Peopling  of  Canada:  Mr.  Frank  Vrooman 
who  has  recentiy  returned  from  eactended  travels 
throughout  all  the  great  new  provinces  and  states 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  contributes  a  paper  of 
exceptional  interest  to  this  issue;  a  oontricNition 
as  fascinating  as  a  romance  and  as  full  of  inf onna- 
tion  as  a  diy-as-dust  report  of  a  sdiolastic  inves- 
tigator. No  reader  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
pleasing  and  informing  contribution. 


A  PoseiUe  Way  Old:  The  Hon.  Lnaxm  F.  C. 
Garvin,  ex-Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  presents  a 
possible  way  out  of  the  politico-economic  labyrinth 
that  merits  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people. 
For  several  years  the  advance  guard  among  states- 
men, publicists  and  reformers  were  compelled  to 
devote  most  of  their  attention  to  uncovering  evfls 
and  deariy  establishing  facts  to  prove  their  con- 
tentions, which  the  grafters,  the  bosses,  the  reac- 
tionary politicians  and  the  great  corrupt  and 
corrupting  masters  of  the  money-controlled  madiine 
ever  denounce  as  false  and  absurd.  But  develop- 
ments during  recent  years  have  clearly  establi^ed 
the  truth  of  the  oontoition  of  the  reformers.  Now 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  advance  euard  to  show  the 
people  the  pathway  out  oi  the  hmd  of  bonda^  in 
which  thev  have  been  held  by  the  unholv  alliance 
of  political  bosses,  money-controUed  machines  and 
privilege-seeking  corporations  and  trusts.  The 
Arena  is  devoting  much  space  to  this  problem, 
whidi  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  constructive  in 
character.  Grovemor  Garvin's  contribution  be- 
longs to  this  class  and  is  richly  worth  a  careful 
perusal. 

The  Wonderful  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Hie  Great  Service  to  Civilization:  Our  Book-Study 
this  month  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of  Ben- 
jamin Frankun,  a  subject  very  timely  and  im- 
portant when  unrepublican  servants  of  reaction  and 
oppression  are  uniting  with  privfleged  interests  in 
everywhere  seeking  to  subtiy  undo  thegreat  woHe 
wrouflfat  by  FRAinaJN,  Jefferson,  ^^^ASHmoroN 
and  the  fathers  who  founded  the  greatest  free 
state  known  to  history. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


Wat  MansfiM  A  Oeniusf  In  Habrt  Wand- 
1CACHEB*B  paper  on  Mansfield  we  have  a  critical 
examination  of  the  acting  of  the  late  Richabd 
Mansfield  with  an  estimate  of  his  daim  to  gmius. 
The  author  frankly  admits  the  many  serious  faults 
that  marked  Mr.  Mansfield's  art  but  holds  that  his 
work  in  the  greatest  scenes  stamped  him  a  true 
genius.  Thepaper  is  illustrated  with  some  fine  por- 
traits of  Mr.  M^^field  in  various  rdles. 


The  Master  Builder:  Mr.  Maillt  our  special 
dramatic  critic  and  correspondent  in  the  metropolis, 
contributes  a  diseriminatiiig  paper  on  Ibsen's  sreat 
play,  "Tlie  Master  Builder,"  and  its  remarkable 
recent  production  in  New  York.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
The  Abena  from  time  to  time  to  publish  illuminat- 


ing criticisms  of  really  great  plays  tiiat  are  fafooiht 
out  on  the  American  sti^  so  as  to  keep  our  reran 
in  toudi  with  the  most  vital  tbouglbt  that  is  beiqg  pre- 
sented in  the  drama. 


The  SymMiem  of  **The  Temped":  We  trust  thil 
no  reader  of  The  Arena  will  overiook  the  brief  bat 
profoundly  thoughtful  paper  on  Ths  Sf^ndnUem  <4 
*'  The  Tempeei^*  which  appears  in  this  issue  firom  the 
sdiolariy  pen  oi  George  Hkbbebt  CTiARgiL  Mr. 
Clarke  possesses  the  interior  insist  of  the  true  poet 
and  the  broad  intellectual  vision  of  the  ptukaopiier. 
He  has  made  a  prcrfound  study  of  Sbakbspbabs  and 
everything  he  writes  on  the  plays  of  our  createit 
dramatist  is  thou^t-anesting  and  germiiuu  in  iti 
influence. 


A[,FHKD   ().    rnoziKit. 


•• 


Wi$  do  not  take  posaeuion  of  our  idooi,  but  are  potaened  by  thorn  ; 
TVy  moMter  tu  amd  forte  ua  iuUo  the  arena^ 
Whore^  like  gladiaton,  vre  vnuet  fight  for  them. — HliNl. 
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THE  UFE  AND  ART  OF  F.  EDWIN  ELWELL. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 

AMONG  the  many  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
that  environ  Boston,  no*  place  holds 
such  charm  and  interest  for  patriot, 
scholar  and  nature-lover  as  Concord. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  resolute  stand 
was  taken  by  self-forgetting  and  rugged 
soas  of  freedom,  from  farm,  shop  and 
office,  in  the  opening  conflict  of  the  most 
momentous  revolution  known  to  history, 
—the  revolution  that  ushered  in  the  age 
of  popular  rule.  Here  were  felt  the  first 
birth-pangs  preceding  the  advent  of  tlie 
latest  and  fairest  child  of  government — 
democracy.  As  Emerson  later  so  hap- 
pily phrased  it, 

"  Here  onoe  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

This  accident  of  history  will  ever 
make  Concord  a  shrine  of  interest  for 
lovers  of  freedom. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  approached 
her  meridian,  this  quiet  and  picturesque 
little  town  rejoiced  in  a  new  and  noble 
riistinction.  She  became  a  miniature 
iDtellectual  capital — a  diffuser  of  the 
light  of  moral  idealism  and  intellectual 
culture,  as  here  dwelt  a  coterie  of  thinkers 


marked  preeminently  for  their  moral 
worth,  their  love  of  nature  and  their 
penetrating  mental  vision.  Of  this  group 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  tlie  most 
distinguished.  He  was,  we  think,  be- 
yond question  the  greatest  ethical  phil- 
osopher and  the  most  thought-stimulat- 
ing essayist  and  poet  that  America  had 
given  to  the  world.  His  writings  were 
among  the  first  literary  work  whose  high 
excellence  commanded  the  interested 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  of  Europe. 

Xathaniel  Hawthorne  at  this  time 
also  fornie<l  one  of  the  brilliant  Concord 
group.  He  was  our  first  great  novelist 
who  combined  at  once  rich  imagination, 
subtle  penetration,  delicate  humor  and 
a  graceful  and  fascinating  style. 

Here  also  lived  Henry  Thoreau,  the 
nature-loving  philosopher;  a  college  man 
whose  life  voiced  more  eloquently  than 
anv    of   our   writers    the   sentiment    ex- 

ft 

pressed  by  Byron  when  he  wrote: 


<(f 


Ls: 


2o9 


riiere  is  a  ple.isiire  in  the  pathless  wood> 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  Sea.  and  music  in  its  roar: 

1  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  whirli  I  steal 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  1  can  ne'er  express,  'yeY  caw\\v>V  «\\  v^\\\v\iv\V 
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EI.WELL  AT  THE  TIMK  UV  DICKENS  AND  LITTLE  NELI^  AND  THE  EQUESTRIAN  OF  HANCOCK 


Thoreau  and  Emerson,  mure  than  all 
other  of  our  early  writers,  awakened  the 
thoughtful  to  tlie  beauty,  meaning  and 
message  of  nature. 

Broason  Alcott,  philosopher  and  edu- 
cator, and  his  ^fted  daughter,  Louisa, 
whose  charming  stories  brought  joy  into 
tens  of  thousands  of  children's  lives,  and 
her  artist  sister.  May.  were  oilier  dis- 
tinguished persoas  who  added  to  the 
moral  greatness  and  intellectual  wealth 
of  the  Contonl  of  this  period. 

Though  ecceutricity  marked  the  lives 
of  some  of  this  group,  moral  idealism 
and  intellectual  penetration  were  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  the  in- 
fluence that  emanated  from  them  could 
not  be  other  than  spiritually  and  men- 
tally stimulating. 

At  this  period,  when  Conconl  was 
thus  one  of  the  moral  and  mental  ger- 
minal centers,  two  lads  were  iMissing 
through  the  formative  period  of  youth: 
one  in  a  home  of  wealth,  sxirrounded 
by    all    tliat    refinement    could    bestow; 


the  other  in  a  home  of  poverty.  Both 
were  destined  to  win  international  repu- 
tations as  sculptors  of  great  ability.  It 
is  of  tile  life,  the  struggles,  the  triumph 
and  the  service  to  American  art  of  the 
child  of  poverty  that  it  is  our  purpose 
to  speak. 


Frank  Edwin  Elwell  was  bom  oa 
June  15,  1858.  When  four  years  of  age 
he  was  left  an  orphan  and  adopted  into 
tile  home  of  his  grandfather,  Ellsha 
Farrar.  This  foster-father  of  the  boy 
was  a  blacksmith,  a  man  of  simple 
habits  and  possessing  little  of  this  woHd's 
goods;  but  he  belonged  to  the  race  of 
sturdy  gianbi  of  character  which  make 
nations  great.  His  moral  worth  was 
recognized  by  all.  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  was  the  philosopher 
'Itioreau,  both  men  being  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  poets  and  philosofdieis 
alike.  Both  were  simple,  sincere  and 
genuine  in   character,  and   on   Sundays 
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and  holi(la^:s  tiiey 
were  wont  to  journey 
iato  the.  woods  to 
worship  God  by 
studying  His  handi- 
work and  coming 
into  rapport  with 
His  brooding  spirit. 
At  such  times  little 
Edwin  usually  ac- 
corapanicd  tliem. 
and  these  hours  an- 
among  the  most 
treasured  mcmoric34 
of  his  early  years. 
The  two  men  o])ono<l 
his  eyes  to  the  witch- 
ing chanii  of  the 
Great  Mother,  ever 
pimiented  in  jrlon-. 
With  •  poet's  imagi- 
nation and  much  of 
the  interior  vision  of 
the  miiTtie  in  his 
nature,  the  lad 
wiRcriy  drank  in  the 
firejit  tnitlis.  while 
lii-  ininginative  fac- 
ulties were  so 
jiwjikencil  that  never 
!>tpi\n  r-ntild  lie  be 
nlber  tban  a  poet- 
ar1i*t.  ''■  '^'"'*'"  ''""'"■  '^^"'""' 

The  poverty  of 
the    family   made    it  "'""'"' 

necessary  for  llie 
lH>y  to  e.ini  his  own  clotbiii^  from 
the  time  be  was  cigiit  years  of  iifje, 
Tliis  was  <lone  by  rising  very  early 
ill  tbe'iuoniinfr  ami  working  for  a  far- 
nuT  until  seliool  time.  (>n  Saliiniiivs 
lie  tr>))e<l  in  bis  ^'nmdfatber's  blae'k- 
.^itiitb  sliop.  assisting  the  old  ^'enllenian 
in  the  cou'itniitiiHi  or  nieiidiii};  of  nia- 
ebines  and  in  molding  tilings  in  iron. 
The  inflnenie  of  tins  simplo-bearteil  and 
(s-enlially  great  typical  .Vinericaii  on  Ibe 
l>oy's  mental  and  mond  niuke-np  was 
profound  and  life-eneompassing.  One 
incident  made  an  indelible  impn-sslon 
on  his  mind. 


,\  [jisbononiblc  pi-rson  )iad  defrauded 
tile  citii  biaeksmitii,  ninl  bis  iieigbbors 
were  i:Ti->i\\\  ex.reised  about  lus  takinjr 
tlie  wronn'-o  quietly.  At  length  ibey 
deleniiiiied  to  jro  in  a  bmlv  ami  remon- 

>tralc  witb  liim.     () iteriiig  tbe  l.ia.k- 

siTiilli  .-bo]>  till-  ,-poke-;Tiiiin  said: 

•■•i,i-l.n.  if  I  were  von  I  wmiid  bav,- 
llt<-  law  on  llial  s.^nnp  «bo  .Icfraiid.'.! 
vou  or  I  woni.l  j:.>an<l  kn.H-k  liiiii  down." 

The  quiet  lover  of  nature  w.>rk-il  tbe 
bellows  of  bis  forf;e  for  a  lillle  wliile  in 
silen<-e;  tbeii  turning  to  the  |>eople  in 
tbe  sbo|)  be  rose  to  bis  full  height  u,ivd 
witb  great  <liKmly  cA  mavmct  ssivX-, 
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"Sirs,  in  time  he  will  have  his  reward; 
in  time  I  shall  have  Qiine." 

The  neighbors  stajfeS'for  a  few  mo- 
ments; then  one  by  one  ihey  filed  out 
and  the  two,  the  g];andfather  and  grand- 
son, were  left  alone  and  the  evening 
stole  upon  them  without  another  word. 
But  as  the  fitful  flame  of  the  forge 
lighted  up  the  face  of  the  old  man,  tlie 
boy  studied  his  countenance  with  new 
interest  and  admiration.  The  moral 
grandeur  of  the  grandfather  had  touched 
and  awakened  deathless  emotions  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  It  was  germinal  in 
effect  and  not  long  since  the  now  great 
sculptor  in  narrating  to  us  this  incident 
said: 

"  The  words  and  conduct  of  my  grand- 
father were  so  essentially  great  Uiat  they 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind, — so  much  so  that  ever  since,  when 
I  have  felt  I  was  wronged,  instead  of 
seeking  the  courts  or  visiting  bodily 
harm  on  those  who  have  unjustly  treated 
me,  I  have  followed  my  lamented  grand- 
father's example,  knowing  that  in  time 
they  will  have  their  reward;  in  time  I 
shall  have  mine." 

The  influence  of  the  grandmother  on 
the  child's  mind  was  less  beneficent. 
Mrs.  Farrar  was  a  typical  product  of 
the  theology  of  the  Mathers  and  Michael 
Wigglesworth.  To  her  God  was  a  jela- 
ous  and  vengeful  Deity  who  demanded 
that  His  children  should  regularly  fre- 
quent His  house  of  worship,  to  engage 
in  forms  and  rites  and  lip  service,  else 
they  might  expect  His  relentless  dis- 
pleasure. Young  Elwell  found  more 
satisfaction  in  roaming  the  woods  tlian 
in  listening  to  the  long  prayers  and 
tedious  sermons  that  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  He  accordingly  received  from 
the  pious  grandmother  several  severe 
thrashings  that  were  unforgettable, 
though  thev  not  onlv  failed  of  their 
desired  effect,  but  served  to  make  the 
child  grow  up  in  dread  and  fear  of  his 
grandmother's  God.  Later,  after  the 
death  of  the  grandfather,  the  grand- 
mother became  much  softened,  and  the 


child  and  the  aged  woman,  sharinj 
same  great  grief  came  very  clo8< 
gether.  The  boy  went  regularly 
church  with  his  grandmother,  bu 
young  heart  always  revolted  agains 
hell-fire  and  brimstone  doctrine  so 
ular  at  that  time. 

Among  the  boy's  vivid  and  jde 
recollections  of  early  years  is  the  me 
of  Emerson,  and  because  it  is  so 
gestive  of  the  fact  that  none  of  m 
unto  ourselves  and  that  from  us 
forth  a  subtle  influence  that  'toudiei 
consciously  or  unconsciously  exal 
depresses  life's  motor  springs,  we 
tion  it  here. 

"  I  can  never  forget,"  said  the  sou 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
strong,  subtle  influence  which  the 
and  philasopher  always  exerted 
us  boys.  We  were  young,  thougl 
and  given  to  the  rough  pranks  i 
characterize  childhood,  but  the 
finable  influence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  i 
supreme  self-mastery  was  only  exo 
by  his  sweetness  of  spirit,  exert 
strange  power  over  us.  His  face  al 
seemed  luminous  to  me,  and  hts 
was  something  that  not  even  a  thougl 
boy  could  forget.  I  very  distinctly : 
lect  one  time  when  a  number  of  us 
in  the  woods.  Very  likely  we  wei 
to  some  mischief,  but  of  that  I  d< 
remember.  Suddenly  one  of  our  ; 
ber  said,  *Here  comes  Mr.  Emei 
and  instinctively,  as  by  common  coi 
every  one  of  us  took  off  our  caps  whil 
silent  sage  passed  by." 

When  the  boy  had  bardy  p 
through  the  high  school,  his  ! 
grandfather  died.  ,The  loss  of  this 
who  had  been  more  than  a  father  t 
boy  darkened  his  young  life  for  i 
months,  and  with  that  death 
pinching  poverty.  His  food  was  o 
plainest  and  often  it  was  insuffi 
and  he  was  compelled  to  clothe  hi 
in  his  grandfather's  old  garments, 
kind  hearts  were  not  wanting  ^ 
went  out  in  love  and  sympathy  t 
twice    orphaned    child.     Louisa    i 
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F,  Edwin  Eloetl, 


"THE    DISPATCH  RIDER." 

n  tbe  I'IsMcr  in  llie  Studio  at  n'nhswb 
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became  a  veritable  faster-mother  to  the 
boy.  Her  love  and  guidance  were,  next 
to  that  of  the  grandfather,  the  most 
beneficent  influence  that  came  into  his 
early  life.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
tlie  original  of  Kalph  Evans  in  one  of 
Miss  Alcott's  stories  was  Edwin  Elweli. 
In  speaking  of  the  rare  gift  of  Miss 
Alcott's  friendship  the  sculptor  recently 
said  to  us : 

"Until  her  death  Miss  Alcott  and  I 
were  friends  who  understood  each  other. 
It  was  she  who  first  gave  direction  to  my 
mind  along  strong  lines." 

His  natural  taste  and  gift  for  drawing 
and  mo<leling  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Alcotts,  and  Miss  May, 
Ix>uisa's  artistic  sister,  became  an  in- 
structor of  the  lad  in  drawing. 

Another  noble-mindwl  woman,  now 
tlie  w^fe  of  one  of  the  great  newspaper 
men  of  America,  was  vcrv  kind  to  the 
boy  and  often,  when  thoughtless  children 
taunted  him  on  account  of  his  clothes, 
this  woman  showe<l  him  a  mother's 
love  and  kindness,  healing  his  wounds 
by  her  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

"I  alwavs  felt  for  her,"  savs  Mr. 
Elweli,  "a  far-oft'  feeling  of  reverence, 
such  as  a  mortal  nu'glit  feel  for  a  goddess ; 
for  she  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good." 

Through  the  kindly  intercrst  of  his 
aunt,  Ixjuisa  IJrooks,  a  position  was 
secured  for  young  Elweli  in  the  well- 
known  Boston  firm  of  Cod  man  & 
Shurtleff.  He  was  a  sort  of  inventor 
and  right-hand  man  for  Mr.  Shurtleff, 
and  his  employer  took  gr<*at  interest  in 
the  vouth. 

« 

"  Whatever  of  executive  ahilitv  I  have," 
said  Mr.  Elweli  recentlv,  **  I  owe  to  him. 

« 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  uumi,  ever  even 
of  nature,  ])reeise  and  just.*' 

He  carried  on  the  eliaracter  d«'veh)p- 
ment  so  well  begun  hy  Mr.  Farrar  and 
aide<l  hv  Miss  Aler>tt  and  other  Concord 
friends. 

On  one  oecas'on  young  Elweli  wrote 
an  essay  on  religion.  The  grandmother 
showed  it  to  her  pastor.  He  read  it 
through  and  handtnl  it  back  to  the  old 


lady,  remarking:  ''If  I  had^that  boy  I 
would  give  him  a  severe  thrashing." 

Thus  with  poverty  dogging  his  foot- 
steps, with  sorrow  and  joy,  sunshine  and 
shadow  alternately  falling  on  his  thought- 
world,  with  plenty  of  work  to  do  and 
influences  environing  him  that  stimulated 
his  mental  and  imaginative  powers,  and 
with  brain  teeming  with  dreams,  diild- 
IiockI  glided  into  young  manhood.    He 
had  decided  to  become  a  sculptor  and 
had  imj)roveil  every  opportunity  oflfered 
to  gain  knowleclge  in  art,  and  while  still 
giving  nmch  of  hb  time  to  invention  and 
improvement    of    surgical     instruments, 
visiting  hospitals  and  seeing  operations 
in  pursuance  witli  his  labors  for  the  firm 
of  Codman   &  Shurtleff,  he  felt  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  take  a  serious  step 
looking  toward  his  life-work.     He  there- 
fore began  s<»arching  for  quarters  for  a 
studio,  and  in  the  old  Studio  Building 
on  Tremont  street,  Boston,  he  found  a 
room  to  his  liking,  and  here  be  bc^D 
his  artistic  life-work.     It  was  here  that 
he   modeled   the  then  famous  sketch  of 
I.    M.    (iouggingle,   the   painter.    Thb 
was  thought  remarkable  because  the  eyes 
were  opened,  to  give  an  expression  of 
life,  and  thev  were  tlie  first  in  America 
to    be    treatcil    in    that    manner.    The 
press  of  Boston  was  loud   infprsjst  of 
this  bust  and  another  of  a  Boston^mer- 
chant. 

HI. 

Edwin  Klwell  had  long  since  jJanned 
to  go  to  Paris  to  study  sculptare,  as 
soon  as  he  could  save  enough  money,  and 
so  striking  and  promising  was  his  woik 
in  the  Boston  studio,  that  his  friends 
became  enthusia,stic.  All  felt  it  most 
unfortunate  that  his  years  were  passing 
without  his  having  the  l^est  obtainable 
instruction;  and  Louisa  Alcott  and  Dan- 
iel Chester  French  loane<l  the  youngman 
an  amount  of  money  sufficient,  with 
what  he  had,  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
Paris.  Here  by  goixl  fortune  Saint 
(laudens,  who  quickly  saw  the  great 
promise  in  the  sculptor's  early  attemptSi 
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bct-amc  actively  iiiten-stcil  in  getting 
him  into  tlie  Ecoic  dos  Beaux  Arts. 
His  efforts  were  seconded  by  tlie  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  who  was  .tlien  our 
minister  to  France.  While  attending 
til  is  famous  .sdiool  of  art  Mr.  Elwell 
came  under  the  influence  as  a  private 
pupil  of  the  illustrious  Jean  Joseph 
Alexander  Falguiere,  a  distingiiisheii 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France  who 
lias  sometimes  been  termed  the  father 
of  the  modem  movement  in  sculpture. 
The  young  American  was  wonderfully 
attracted  to  his  master,  finding  in  him 
more  than  a  teacher  of  art.  His  lectures 
and  instruction  were  instinct  with  moral 


enthusiasm.  "  Honesty  and  nnce 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  life 
artist,"  this  great  teacher  used  to 
and  he  emphasized  the  vital  imp 
of  the  development  of  chanu:ter  i 
a  way  as  to  leave  a  lasting  imp 
on  t]ie  student's  mind. 

Seven  years  were  spent  in  ] 
during  which  the  young  sculptor' 
attracted  ,much  attrition  and  D 
hibited  in  the  Salon  of  Puis, 
Royal  Exliibition  in  Btuaads,  and 
Royal  Academy  in  London. 


At  length  tlie  student  days  we 
and  Mr.  Elwell  returned  to  A 
to  take  up  his  life-work.  'R 
important  commission  receiTed 
young  sculptor  was,  siogulaily  « 
for  work  to  be  erected  in  Hc^laod 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward  was  requested  by  • 
painter,  Mr.  Krusmann  Van  13 
suggest  a  sculptor  for  a  monun 
be  erected  at  Edam.  He  recomi 
Mr.  Elwell,  whose  sketch  whcB 
nutted  wns  promptly  accepted. 
work  is  of  .si)ecial  interest  to  frii 
,\merican  sculpture,  as  it  was  ti 
statue  ever  modeled  in  America 
)>lace<]  in  Europe^-  II  is  called 
Death  of  Strang^ "  add  lepra 
dying  lion  over  vriioae  prostnti 
rises  an  angel  who  Is  in  the  art  of 
fall  a  branch  of  laurel.  Tliia 
evinces  the  strength  and  lifelike 
lies  that  are  so  conspicuous  i 
sculptor's  work.  He  modds  i 
own  statues  and  thus  endows  the 
the  spirit  and  character  so  fim 
wanting  in  modem  sculptun^ 
hold  one  by  tiieir  instant  appea 
to  the  eye,  brain  and  soul.  A 
undoubted  genius  and  imaginatit 
have  also  inherited  the  sturdjr 
New  England  character  are  rare  i 
and  these  quahties,  shadowed  ft 
they  are  in  Mr.  Elwdl's  creatJoo 
peculiar  value  to  his  work  bee* 
their  strong  and   subtle  appeal 
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fine»!t  elciiieiits  in  ntiin's  naliirc.  If  our 
people  were  wise  enough  to  build  on 
en()nriii}r  fouiiilations,  by  euilin^  fortli 
the  high  ideuls  of  the  noblest  men  of 
genius  in  till  deiMirtmeuts  of  culture 
and  refinoTiient,  to  l»eantify  the  eity, 
sftitc  and  nation  and  enlighten  the 
brain  of  tlie  (jpople,  uwakening  it  on  the 
Godwnnl  side  as  well  as  stimuktinK  the 
intcUeet,  we  shmilil  fimi  men  like  F, 
E<lwin  Klwell  IiixmI  Io  their  utnio.'^t 
ea]iaeity  hy  )iiuniei|>id  an<l  national 
govern nie I it-i  to  crealo  works  that  would 
be  nobly  e<lueative  in  influeiiee  on  evorv 
I>eholder,  invakenini;  sentiments  of  pa- 
triotism, nobility,  love,  Ininianity  and 
pistiee  ami  also  quickening  Hie  intel- 
leetiiul  facullies  in  su<h  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  hehol.i.T  Io  read  and  investigate. 
To  nppnviiilc  this.  I<t  the  reader  eon - 
template  for  a  few  moments  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Klwell's  statn.-s.  "The  Flag" 
and  '"The  l)is|mtch-Uider."  Here  are 
life   and    soul;     here    is   ii    subtle    power 


.  si:rk"hs  TMoniuT." 

Iflrhlrb.v  F.  F.loiu  KlHrlL. 


that  instantly  appeals  to  the  patriotbm 
and  the  essential  heroism  in  man. 

XoM-  turn  to  the  exquisite  and  ctMn- 
polling  "Little  Xell"  and  note  htnr  it 
appeals  to  the  heart.  Let  us  suppoK 
the  beholder  is  a  c^hild  or  an  ait-loViiig 
emigrant  recently  Americanized.  Bxm 
eager  either  one  wouhl  be  to  kninr  nuR 
of  Dickens  and  the  story  of  Little  NdL 

Again,  turn  to  tlie  all^orical  or  ijtt- 
bolic  creation  recently  made  bj  As  . 
sculptor  for  the  New  York  OutOM- 
House,  entitled  "Rome."  How  tMl^ 
is  conveyed  hy  that  masterful  but-M|ll- 
stiflc<l  figure  who  Is  crushing  &e  b|V- 
harian  with  force  inKtead  (^  leading  ||Ib 
upward  by  the  path  of  love.  R(<HP 
way  has  been  the  world's  way,  irhk]^ 
precisely    the    opposite    of    the    Chripfl 

These  pictures  explain  what 
to  impress   in   regard   to  the   edi 
value  to  the  brain  and  soul  of  the 
and  es]>eeially  the  young,  to  be 
fnun   great  and   noble  art — art 
glorifiwl  and  rcinforce<l  by  moral 
ism  and   the  imaginative  power  at 
genius  of  poet  soul. 

If  the  nation,  instead  of  squando&l 
millions  u|>on  millions  in  annamenli 
and  military  expenditures  that  encounge 
rather  than  discourage  that  greatest  of 
all  crimes  again.st  civilization— war. 
should  devote  one-thinl  of  the  moner 
thus  annually  appropriateil  to  coa^t 
defenses,  one-third  to  fostering  measure 
that  would  encourage  international  fn- 
Icrnalisni  and  favor  oonipnisory  art>itn- 
tion.  ami  with  the  other  one-th"ir<r»f  the 
sum  thus  saved  the  government  shoiiM 
call  li>  iicr  service  the  greatest  artists, 
sculptor^,  architects,  pniclical  eilucatop, 
invcnlors  an<l  men  of  genius,  tn  crwle 
work>  Ihat  shouhl  minister  to  the  highest 
>ide  of  man's  nature,  thus  exertins;  i 
hi>ting  influence  for  mor.d  upliftmml 
and  mental  awakening,  she  would  soon 
again  h<vnme  not  only  the  greatffi 
mond  leader  in  civilizations  family,  but 
in  the  Republic  there  would  soon  be  u 
art    renaissance  of  which    the   Pericletn 
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eece  and  the  Renaissance  of 
I  be  but  the  prophecy,  com- 
a  summer-time  in  poetry 
such  as  ihe  worid  has  never 
wause  here  we  have  a  fusion 
nations  that  have  given  the 
orkl  her  frreatest  triumphs  in 
ire,  poetrj",  music  and   phil- 

e  mortal  blight  of  moral  decay 
ricken  our  national  life,  and 
IB  doubtless  true  that  the 
1  of  the  market  and  the  amaz- 
of  the  gambling  spirit  through- 
paUic  sinee  the  ascendency  of 


Wall  street  and  the  birth  of  modem  hi|^ 
finance,  have  faced  our  Bepublic  in  the 
direction  io  which  Rome  went  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Gracchi,  the  heart  of 
America  is  yet  sound,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  so  arouse  the  moral  ideal- 
ism or  spiritual  enthu^asm  of  the  nation 
that  it  wi  1  return  to  the  old  paths,  mak- 
ing the  spirit  that  was  dominant  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  again  the  controlling  spirit  of  the 
nation,  substituting  justice  and  altrubm 
for  greed  and  egoLsm  and  insisting  that 
first  and  foremost  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of   free  government — equality    of 
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opportunitH's  and  of  rights — shall  l>e 
reenthrone<i.  This  done,  and  the  Re- 
publif  will  soon  l>cconic  the  crown  and 
glory  of  i-ivilization. 


Sjiace  reiKlers  it  ini])os.sil)lc  to  men- 
tion inon-  than  n  few  typioal  examples  of 
Mr.  Elwell's  art  crealions  which  have 
gaine^l  for  him  an  internationul  reputa- 
tion, Many  of  hin  admirers  regard  his 
Dickens  gn>up  as  one  of  his  niaster- 
pieees,  Tliis  work  consists  of  n  won- 
derfully life-like  representation  of  Cliarlos 
Dickens,  seated,  and  by  his  side  stands 
Little  Nell.  The  face  of  the  great 
novelist,  like  all  Mr.  Elweirs  portraitures, 
is    almost    startling    in    its    lifclikeness. 


You  involuntarily  imagine  that  Dickent 
will  speak  while  you  are  contempUtiog 
the  statue.  But,  fine  as  is  the  seatn 
figure,  it  appeals  less  powerfully  to  Ait 
imagination  than  the  wmderful  cnir 
tiou  of  I^ittlc  Nell.  This  gnnip  icii 
given  a' I  place  of  honor  in  the  sectiB 
devoted  to  American  sculpture  in  & 
Fine  Arts  building  at  the  Chicitf»- 
World's  Fair.  "Diana  and  the  ljpy\ 
or  "  Intelligence  Subduing  Brute  Fom^. 
was  also  exhibited  at  that  time.  TI9 
DickerLs  group  was  subsequent  m- 
hibitcd  at  the  Art  Club  of  ^Oadeiplril,' 
where  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medl^ 
loiter  it  was  purchased  by  the  Tki^ 
mount  Art  Association,  of  ^ilad^ihik; 
"Diana  and  the  Lion"  occupies  a  pbipl- 
in  the  Gallery  of  Modem  Masteta  in  4t, 
Art  Institution  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Elwcll'a  mott^ 
famous  pieces  of  work  is  bis  henie 
statue  of  Genera]  Ilancock,  mounted 
on  a  splendid  charger,  which  adonis 
the  battlefield  of  Gcttysbury. 

"The  Flag,"  the  ttliode  Island  Stale 
monument  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  Is 
a  most  striking  creation,  instinct  with 
human  interest;  while  some  idea  of  the 
wide"  range  of  the  artist's  imaginati\-e 
power  will  be  realized  if  from  this  picture 
we  turn  to  his  wonderful  symbolic 
statue,  "Egj'pt  Awakening,"  in  which 
we' see,  though  the  feet  and  limbs  are 
yet  cnoase<l  in  tlie  stone  of  the  dead 
]>ast,  tile  body  is  alive  and  the  brain 
luminously  awake.  In  the  upraised 
hand  modem  Fgv-pt  holds  tlie  lotus, 
tlie  symbol  of  spiritual  tnith. 
I  "A  Serious  Thought"  is  an  exquisite 
creation,  as  nobly  suggestive  of  thought 
and  contemplation  as  is  "The  Flag"  of 
intense  action  and  aroused  patriotism. 

Ill  symbolic  rejiresentations  Mr.  Klwell 
lias,  we  think,  no  |ieer  in  .Vmerica.  It 
will  lie  interesting  to  turn  from  "I'^ypl 
.Vwakening"  to  the  picture  of  his  statue 
of  "Cliis.sic  Art"  ami  study  this  repre- 
sentation. The  art  of  Egypt,  Clmldea 
and  Assyria,  however  strong  in  symbolism 
and   suggestive  it  might  l)e.   failed  sig- 
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"CLASSIC    ART," 


represestiog  life  in  Its  grace, 
md  naturalness.  Grecian  scutp- 
de  a  marvelous  advance  in  this 
Indeed,  the  gifted  sons  of  this 
her  of  EuTopean  art  and  letters 
perfection  in  portraying  the 
man  and  woman,  their  strength, 
grace  and  beauty;  but  Greece 
t  portray  the  awakened  soul. 
the  soul  side  of  life  has  as  o, 
ded  both  sculptors  and  painters 
out  past  ages.  It  is  only  of 
itively  recent  date,  since  the 
of  democracy,  that  art  has 
to  reflect  the  deeper  and  more 
fualities  of  brain  and  soul,  and 
noble  advance  American  sculp- 
taking  a  prominent  place.  We 
that  the  art  of  the  twentieth 
will  become  the  greatest  art  of 
■,  because  it  will  be  most  full- 
It  will  not  only  shadow  forth 
charm,  strength  and  beauty, 
'  tfie  intellectual  life. 


Now  returning  to  Mr.  Etwell's  "  Classic 
Art,"  let  us  compare  the  face  with  that 
represented  in  "The  Flag"  or  "The 
Dispatch  Rider,"  and  we  shall  readily 
see  the  difference  between  classic  art  and 
■  the  soulful  twentieth-century  concept. 
In  the  former  statue  we  have  grace  of 
form,  regularity  of  feature  and  physical 
charm  but  the  soul  quality  is  wanting. 

In  "Rome,"  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  in  "Kronos,"  we  have 
further  illustrations  of  Mr.  Elwell 's  power 
as  a  sculptor  of  all^orical  and  symbolical 
creations. 

"The  Dispatch  Rider"  is  an  excep- 
tionally impressive  statue,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  genesis  is  interesting.  One 
day  Mr.  Alden  Freeman  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  came  to  Mr.  Elwell 's  office 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  and  said:  "We  are  going  to  have 
a  monument  put  up  at  Orange,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  will  get  into  the  hands 
of  some  stone-cutter.  Now  if  you  could 
make  me  a  sketch  or  tell  me  of  some  idea 
that  would  be  attractive,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done." 

On  the  instant  Mr.  Elwell  took  his 
pencil  and  drew  in  rough  outline  what 
now  stands  at  the  comer  of  Scotland  and 
Main  streets,  in  Orange.  This  is  what 
he  calls  inspiration,  and  he  has  often 
said  that  the  trouble  with  modem  edu- 
cation^ is  that  it  kills  the  ability  of  a 
human  soul  to  seize  an  inspiration,  and 
the  machinery  of  education  so  clogs  the 
way  that  all  sorts  of  things,  tike  conceits 
of  learning,  get  the  better  of  that  message 
from  the  Inlinite,  Who  is  well  able  to 
bring  it  to  the  mind  of  him  who  can 
receive  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  America  that 
she  has  a  band  of  high-minded  artists, 
educators  and  poets  who  place  char- 
acter before  all  else  and  are  tborouj^Iy 
honest,  sincere  and  loyal  to  the  high 
demands  of  art;  and  among  tliis  band 
we  know  of  no  one  more  entitled  to  a 
high  place  than  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 

B,  O.  Flower. 


THE  RF.CEXT  PANIC  AND  THE  PRESENT  DEADLY 
PERIL  TO   AMERICAN   PROSPERITY. 

By  Alfkei)  ().  Crozier. 


PRESIDENT  BARNEY  is  dead. 
It  was  suicide.  He  had  eoni- 
milted  no  crime.  Mortification  because 
of  the  faihire  of  the  ^reat  financial  insti- 
tution he  liad  builded  with  such  patience 
and  efl^ort  unhinged  his  mind.  The 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was  as 
sound  as  any  Wall-street  bank  or  tnist 
company.  The  forced  decline  of  the 
price-market  had  caused  enormous 
shrinkage,  but  every  bank  does  not 
reveal  such  losses  by  honest  bookkeep- 
ing. Every  banker  knows  that  no  bank 
can  surv^ive  a  persistent  "run"  without 
outside  aid.  This  is  why  country  bank- 
ers  fear  to  oppose  the  practices  of  the  big 
Wall-street  banks.  They  may  need 
their  aid  in  some  pinch.  This  fact 
vastly  increases  the  evil  power  of  those 
who  dom'nate  the  great  New  York 
banks.  The  solvency  of  anv  bank  de- 
pends  on  two  things.  First,  confidence 
of  its  depositors.  Second,  outside  and 
adequate  aid  in  an  emergency.  To 
wreck  the  institution,  it  is  only  necessarv 
either  to  cause  a  "run"  by  discrediting 
it  publicly,  or  refuse  it  outside  financial 
assistance  to  meet  withdrawal  of  deposits. 
Banking  is  a  bluff, — all  banking.  At 
all  hazards,  its  depositors  some  way  must 
be  made  to  believe  the  bank  unbreakable. 
Only  thus  can  "  runs ' '  be  avoided .  Bank- 
ing  is  a  gamble, — ^all  banking.  Xo  bank  is 
absolutely  certain  it  can  obtain  sufficient 
outside  assistance  quick  enough  to  pay 
all  depositors  on  demand  in  event  of  a 


run. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
long  had  been  the  mem!)er  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  to  act  as  agent  and  clear  for 
the  Knickerbocker  '^l^nist  Company. 
One  day  last  November,  and,  it  is  said, 
without  notice,  the  bank  suddenly  re- 
fuscd  to  dear  for  the  tnist  company  to 


the  extent  of  some  $8,000,000  of  checks. 
This  fact  was  emblazoned  with  scare- 
heads  in  the  newspapers.  Of  course 
the  run  by  frightenetl  depositors  imme- 
diately followed.  The  great  financial 
institution,  one  of  the  largest,  strongest 
and  most  proud  in  the  land,  dosed — a 
wreck.  It  would  be  the  same  if  anv 
other  bank  or  trust  company  in  the 
country  were  selected  as  the  target  and 
similarly  treated. 

W^ide   publication   of  these   menacing 
facts   started    every   one   of   the   twelve 
thousand  banks  of  the  United  States  to 
hoarding  money  and  calling  their  loans 
against  industrial  and  commercial  bor- 
rowers.    They  feared  the  most  timid  of 
their  depositors   might  take  alarm  and 
bank    their   savings    in    their   stockings 
instead    of    the    banks.     This    general 
action  caused  a  vast  and  quick  contrac- 
tion   of    the    available    money    supply. 
And   it  caused   a   ten-fold  greater  con- 
traction of  that  credit  on  which  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is    done.     Great    industries    smothered 
with   profitable  orders  closed  down  for 
lack  of  ready  money  to  meet  pay-rolls. 
Railroads    stopped    vast    improvements. 
Hundreds    of    thousands    of    workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  without 
warning,  and   their  waives  and   children 
confronted  with  suffering,  privation,  want 
and,  perhaps,  the  bitter  taste  of  public 
charity. 

The  uneasy  depositors  of  other  banks 
and  trust  companies  naturally  took  alarm. 
Runs  on  many  began.  Some  closed. 
Others  paid  out  tens  of  millions,  which 
disappeared  from  circulation  and  use. 
This  contraction  further  complicated 
things.  A  half-billion  was  loaned  on 
call  on  Wall-street  listed  securities. 
With  this  good  excuse,  or  real  necessity 
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so  caused,  loans  were  called  wholesale. 
Tlie  weight  of  these  immense  offerings 
smashed  the  price-fabric,  from  under 
which  support  by  the  pools  already  had 
been  largely  withdrawn.  Prices  dropped 
vertically  like  a  shot.  The  losses  of  the 
American  people  on  the  listed  securities 
they  were  holding  totaled  billions.  Panic 
reigned. 

If  reports  are  correct.  Wall  street 
oida«d  the  Federal  government  to  place 
the  public  treasury  at  its  disposal.  This 
was  done.  It  was  the  bluff  that  worked. 
It  quieted  depositors  and  stopped  runs 
diat  otherwise  might  have  wrecked  the 
entire  system  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, to  the  loss  of  Wall  street  itself. 
Tens  of  millions  of  public  money  was 
deposited  in  the  banks  without  interest 
to  *  further  secure  depositors,  but  was 
immediately  loaned  out  to  favored  ones 
among  the  dominating  factors  and  en- 
abled them  to  harvest  at  bottom  prices 
the  securities  the  people  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  because  they  no  longer  could 
borrow  of  the  banks. 

Was  the  panic  artificial?  If  deliber- 
atdy  caused  by  men  whose  experience 
toM  them  it  would  induce  suicides,  then 
those  men  are  criminals  in  morals  if  not 
in  law.  They  should  be  indicted  for 
causing  the  death  of  President  Barney, 
for  they  knew  suicide  would  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  panic. 
It  is  proper  to  state  some  facts  and  ask 
some  questions.  The  public  can  draw 
its  own  conclusions  as  to  how  the  panic 
started.  Who  caused  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  to  suddenly  refuse  to  fur- 
ther clear  for  the  Knickerbocker  ?  Who 
caused  this  act  to  be  so  exploited  in  the 
public  press?  What  was  their  object? 
Are  those  great  Wall-street  operators 
who  most  profited  through  the  panic  the 
same  men  who  dominate  this  bank  ? 

For  years  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has 
been  considered  the  mightiest  force  in 
Wall  street.  The  billion-dollar  steel 
trust  acknowledges  him  as  its  creator. 
ITiis  trust  benevolently  assimilated  at  a 
baigain   the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 


Company,  its  principal  competitor,  when 
the  panic  had  put  its  chief  owners  in  a 
financial  hole.  Mr.  Morgan  is  said  to 
be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
Its  monopoly  of  the  New  England  traffic 
was  menaced  by  the  competition  of 
Morse's  $60,000,000  coast-wise  shipping 
trust,  and  by  the  Port  Chester  Railroad's 
proposed  through  line  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  The  New  Haven  road  is 
reported  to  have  gobbled  up  both  of 
these  competitors  for  a  mere  song,  the 
former  owners,  who  presumed  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise  without  the  consent  of 
certain  all-powerful  parties,  being  prac- 
tically ruined.  It  was  a  forceful  object- 
lesson  to  all,  of  the  fate  prepared  for 
those  who  dare  to  organize  industries 
and  transportation  lines  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  develop  the  country,  without 
getting  the  consent  of  the  few  giants  who 
rule  ti^e  trusts  and  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  presenting  them  with  control 
and  the  lion's  share.  Other  industries 
and  enterprises  throughout  the  country 
likewise  were  driven  by  the  created  panic 
into  the  pawn-shop  of  Wall  street,  there 
to  be  sand-bagged  and  seized  by  the 
inside  few  who  knew  in  advance  that 
the  panic  was  coming  and  thus  were 
able  to  accumulate  the  ready  cash  by 
selling  to  the  confiding  public  securities 
they  knew  they  soon  would  be  able  to 
buy  back  at  half  the  price  they  sold 
them  for. 

Who  created  the  panic?  Wall  street 
shouts,  Roosevelt.  Carnegie  lays  it  oiiii.to 
Providence.  But  the  man  caught  wear- 
ing another's  stolen  clothes  usually  is 
promptly  arrested,  at  least  on  suspicion, 
and  his  mere  word  that  he  came  by  the 
garments  honestly  b  not  accepted  as 
conclusive  and  final. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  among  Wall  street's  national  banks 
bitter  hatred  and  envy  toward  the  trust 
companies  because  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  l^al  restraints,  and 
particularly  because  their  higher  interest 
rate   paid    for   deposits    was   attracting 
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masters  of  that  bank  will  soon  own  the 
whole  United  States  in  fee  simple.  Also» 
hereafter  they  will  dictate  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  Nation's  Chief 
Magistrate,  who  will  ever  rule  the 
Republic  for  their  profit-lust. 

It  is  the  game  of  the  ages.  It  is  the 
conquest  of  the  conquests  of  all  history, 
fft  is  a  struggle  to  capitalize  for  the  bene- 
nt  of  private  greed  the  wdfare  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  the 
liberties  of  its  inhabitant9.\  Yet,  on  the 
very  brink  of  this  chasm  the  people  are 
asleep!  They  have  been  lulled  to  slum- 
ber and  then  chloroformed  with  the 
sweet  siren  music  about  an  elastic  cur- 
rency which  will  automatically  expand 
and  contract  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  entire  country  is  keeping 
step  to  the  rythmic  tune.  Few  seem 
to  understand  that  what  Congress  at 
this  moment  seriously  contemplates 
granting  is  an  elastic  currency  with 
control  over  its  expansion  and  con- 
traction taken  away  from  the  govern- 
ment, where  the  Constitution  put  it, 
and  given  into  private  hands  in  a  way  to 
make  it  possible  to  contract  the  currency 
when  the  demand  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  the  greatest.  Thb  would  create 
fearful  panic.  And  panics,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  the  bargain-days  when  WaD 
street  goes  shopping;  the  days  when  the 
balance  of  the  people  are  sold  out  of 
house  and  home  by  the  sheriff 

If  contraction  of  some  $50,000,000  by 
depositors  in  a  week  can  work  the  recent 
nation-wide  havoc,  what  sometime  may 
we  not  expect  if  Congress  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  take  away  from  the  people  and 
destroy  a  fourth  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
money  in  twenty-four  hours  ?  Tlie  nation 
is  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  deadly 
perils  in  all  its  history.  The  good  Lord 
has  caused  factions  among  the  piratical 
grafters,  disguised  as  financiers,  in  their 
present  assault  upon  the  people's  foun- 
tain of  law.  One  faction  would  profit 
more  from  the  Aldrich  scheme;  another^ 
the  central  government  bank;  still  an- 
other, the  asset  currency.    Each  plan  is 


money  the  banks  otherwise  would  have 
obtained.  If  the  soundness  of  the  trust 
companies  could  be  discredited,  and 
their  power  to  oppose  weakened,  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  soon  to  be  again  in  session, 
to  pile  on  a  few  extra  burdens,  and 
incidentally  the  depositing  public  might 
be  frightened  into  pulling  its  money  out 
of  the  trust  companies  and  putting  it 
into  the  banks.  Albany,  under  the 
advice  of  eminent  Wall-street  bankers, 
is  now  forging  the  l^al  hand-cuffs  with 
which  the  trust  companies  are  to  be 
shackeled,  the  keys  to  which  henceforth 
will  be  carried  by  the  masters  of  the 
Wall-street  banks. 

What  a  useful  thing  a  providential 
panic  is — ^to  a  few  men.  What  a  curse 
to  the  other  eighty-five  millions! 

Then  to  have  Providence  think  so 
happily  to  send  it  immediately  before 
the  session  of  Congress  at  which  the  big 
conspirators  of  Wall  street  purpose  forc- 
ing tfirough  a  law  giving  them  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  entire  currency  supply  of  the 
people,  so  they  can  contract  and  expand 
the  volume  of  money  at  their  will  for  the 
purpose  of  artificially  raising  and  lower- 
ing at  their  pleasure  and  for  their  profit 
the  prices  of  stocks  and  property,  and 
for  reducing  wages.  For  years  Con- 
gress refused  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
tfie  national  banking  law  against  con- 
tracting or  retiring  more  than  $3,000,000 
per  month  of  national  bank  currency. 
It  considered  the  power  to  suddenly 
contract  in  large  amount  the  volume  of 
the  people's  money  too  dangerous  a 
power  to  put  into  the  hands  of  banks  or 
private  parties.  But,  if  Congress  passes 
the  Aldrich  bill  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
be  possible  to  contract  the  supply  of 
currency  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
one  day.  If  the  greatest  legislative  am- 
bition of  Wall  street  is  realized,  a  pri- 
vately-owned central  government  bank, 
with  absolute  control  over  the  volume 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
unrestricted  power  to  contract  and  ex- 
pand it  at  pleasure,  Wall  street's  secret 
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sdfish  and  sordid.  All  strive  to  take 
from  the  goTemment  and  put  into  private 
hands  for  private  profit  the  control  over 
tile  money  of  the  people.  They  ask  to 
be  granted  by  law  a  monopoly  of  the 
money  supply,  that  they  may  force  the 
producers  of  the  count^  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  and  accept  lower  prices 
for  the  products  of  human  toil.  The 
law  makes  other  monopolies  crimes. 
If  we  must  have  an  elastic  emergency 
currency  at  all  why  farm  it  out  to  the 
banks?  Why  give  the  benefits  only  to 
national  banks?  Why  not  let  the  gov- 
enunent  itsdf  issue  it  to  any  one  willing 
to  pay  the  high  tax  and  who  puts  up  the 
proper  security  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment or  first-dass  municipal  bonds  ? 
Tie  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
then  regulate  me  volume  unobstructed. 
The  Aldrich  bill  makes  it  impossible  for 
ttie  government  on  its  own  initiative  to 
issue  a  single  dollar  of  the  emergency 
corrency  even  to  comply  with  general 
paUic  sentiment  or  to  relieve  a  wide 
necessity.  It  must  wait  for  the  banks 
to  act     The  banks  will  not  act  so  long 


as  high  interest  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  them  not  to  do  so. 

This  currency  legislation  wiU  give 
Wall  street  a  far  greater  panic-maUng 
power  even  than  what  it  now  has. 
The  fearful  panic  of  1898  could  be 
duplicated  at  any  moment.  We  must 
take  away  instead  of  adding  to  Wall 
street's  power  for  mischief.  No  one 
desires  to  harm  its  legitimate  business. 
But  the  fight  to  utteriy  destroy  its  lawless 
and  dangerous  powers  and  practices  is 
now  on.  Margin  gambling  must  be 
made  a  felony.  Usurious  rates  on  call 
loans  must  be  stopped  by  law.  These 
two  things  accomplished,  the  country 
would  be  emancipated  from  Wall  street, 
and  freed  from  the  perpetual  menace  of 
created  panics.  There  would  then  be 
no  currency  problem  to  solve.  The 
campaign  of  1908  will  witness  a  great 
struggle  by  the  people  to  shake  off  the 
strangling  grip  of  Wall  street  from  the 
throat  of  the  country's  prosperity. 

Alfred  O.  Crozier. 
Wilmington^  Del. 
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By  J.  C.  Gray. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  movement  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  Tie  application  of  cooperative 
ideab  and  principles  to  industrial  and 
ocnnmeTcial  relationships  may  be  found  in 
some  form  or  other  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  b  in  Great  Britain  more  par- 
ticnlariy  that  there  has  been  developed  a 
fann  of  co^$perative  enterprise,  based  on 
die  crganisaiian  of  working  men  and 
women  in  burinest  and  indv4gtryy  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  conditions  of  their 
Uves  as  worikers  and  raising  themselves  in 
die  social  scale. 
Co^^wiation  in  Great  Britain  is  not  a 


patronage  movement.  It  b  not  a  move- 
ment in  which  good  men  and  philan- 
thropbts  work  downwards  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  on  a  lower  platform  of 
life,  but  b  a  force  working  upward  from 
the  people  themselves:  people  impressed 
with  the  necessities  of  their  position;  who 
are  inspired  by  hope  and  confidence  in 
their  own  powers  to  improve  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  who  have  learned  that  even  the 
poor  and  weak  by  union  and  combination 
may  achieve  great  things.  The  ideal  of 
'* Cooperation"  b  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  social  and  industrial  evib  may  be 
removed  by  the  honesl  CQi6^T^^<(sii  ^\A 
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working  together  of  men  and  women  con- 
cerned in  the  various  affairs  of  life. 
Therefore  all  true  cooperation  must  be 
carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Coop- 
eration must  be  open  to  all  comers  on 
equal  terms,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  develop  into  a  class  movement. 

Cooperation  was  bom  in  poverty, — ^had 
its  rise  in  the  necessities  of  poor  men  and 
women,  ill  nourished  and  badly  paid.  It 
was  a  protest  against  the  misuse  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  rich  men,  and  it  was  an 
attempt  to  obtain,  by  union  of  effort,  an 
inflow  of  capital  into  the  hands  of  work- 
ing men  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  their  fellowmen.  The 
pioneers  of  the  Cooperative  movement 
had  no  quarrel  with  capital  itself,  they 
disagreed  only  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  people  who  owned  it; 
they  claimed  that  they  did  not  get  suflB- 
cient  of  the  product  of  capital  through 
labor,  therefore  they  determined  to 
build  up  capital  for  themselves  not  so 
much  as  individuals  but  as  a  class.  That, 
from  the  commencement,  has  been  the 
object  of  Cooperation — ^the  increase  of 
wealth  for  the  workingman,  to  be  used  in 
the  elevation  of  his  industrial  and  social 
condition,  and  that  of  his  class  generally. 
It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  the  ideal  has 
been  lost  sight  of  and  men  have  been  con- 
tent when  by  combined  efforts  with  others 
they  have  obtained  a  small  share  of  the 
world's  wealth  for  themselves,  and  have 
then  used  it  in  their  own  interests  only: 
but  the  results  of  Cooperation  show  that  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  community  can- 
not benefit  himself  without  at  the  same 
time  helping  to  benefit  others,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  have  thus  resulted 
in  an  accumulation  of  both  wealth  and 
energies  which  have  had  far-reaching 
effect.  Let  us  clearly  understand,  then» 
that  Cooperation  is  not  a  commercial  or 
money-making  movement;  its  true  aim  is 
the  social  and  industrial  elevation  of  the 
people.  True,  Cooperation  may  make 
money  and  accumulate  wealth  for  its 
adherents,  but  this  is  simply  a  result  of  the 


process  and  is  not  the  object  itsdf.  If 
the  accumulation  of  funds  in  a  coopera- 
tive society  does  not  lead  to  better  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  workshop,  in  the  home» 
and  in  all  the  social  surroundings  of  tibe 
people,  then  it  has  failed  in  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded. 

There  are  so  many  spurious  forms  of 
Cooperation  seeking  public  support  at  the 
present  day  that  it  is  as  well  we  should  be 
able  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what 
Cooperation    really    is.     Whenever   any 
so-called  cooperative  scheme  seeks  public 
financial  support  it  should  at  once  arouse 
suspicion  if  it  cannot  show  that  it  has 
behind  it  that  most  essential  element  of 
success,  viz.:   a  body  of  people  (if  only 
small)  who  are  convinced  of  its  neces- 
sity and  who  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves and  their  means  to  the  attainment 
of    its    objects.     Cooperation    does    not 
require  numbers  in  order  to  be  successfuL 
Ten,  or  one  hundred,  men  and  women  can 
cooperate  as  effectively  and  successfully 
as  ten  thousand  if  they  are  only  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  society  whidi 
they  combine  to  form;    the  addition  of 
members  and  trade  except  by  a  reductioo 
in  working  expenses  does  not  bring  any 
more  profit  or  advantage  to  the  original 
members,  because  each  member  shares  in 
benefits  only  in  accordance  with  the  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  the  society.    Tlioe- 
fore  no  person  should  be  urged  to  become 
a  cooperator  unless  he  has  become  per- 
sonally convinced  of  its  merits  and  ib 
determined  to  give  his  loyal  and  undivided 
support.     Cooperation  does  not  advertise 
for  supporters  in  trade;    it  seeks  coo- 
verts  to  its  ideals   and  methods.     It  ii 
not  a  scheme  for  capturing  the  trade  of 
outsiders    and    non-sympathizers,    wiA 
cheap  bargains;     its  seeks  loyal  mem- 
bers   to    support    it     ideals    and   pll^ 
chase  goods  which  have  been  produced 
under  conditions  fair,  both  to  worker  and 
customer.    It  seeks   not  to  enrich  Ae 
already  wealthy   capitalist,    but  to  find 
an  honest  use  for  the  capital  of  its  man- 
bers  at  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  of 
remuneration,  and  it  seeks,  more  than  all 
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dse,  that  those  who  labor  and  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  worid  shall  have  their  just 
dbjare  of  the  product. 
^  Cooperation  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
said  to  have  made  a  practical  beginning  in 
1844  with  the  foundation  of  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  Cooperative  Society. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an}rthing 
more  unpromising  than  the  commence- 
ment of  this  small  and  insignificant  soci- 
ety, which  was  destined  in  after  years  to 
exercise  such  a  great  influence  on  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. With  a  capital  of  less  than£30,  con- 
tributed in  small  weekly  instalments  by  a 
few  devoted  and  earnest,  but  very  poor 
;  and  with  a  small  shop  which  at  first 
opened  only  in  the  evening,  and  all 
rendered  free  and  willin^y  by  the 
members  after  their  ordinary  day's  work 
was  done,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
Aat  such  great  and  lasting  results  should 
icdiow;  but  the  figures  quoted  hereafter 
will  show  that  the  devoted  efforts  of  these 
picmeers  have  not  gone  unrewarded.  The 
prognm  of  these  eariy  pioneers  has  often 
been  tidd,  but  it  will  bear  restating  if  only 
ftxr  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ideals  and 
aims  which  they  had  in  view.  It  has  been 
previously  pointed  out  that  the  essence  of 
oobperative  activity  is  to  produce  wealth 
and  accumulate  funds  for  the  advance- 
ment of  social  and  industrial  life.  Let  us 
see  how  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
original  program  of  the  pioneers,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  objects  and  plans  of  this  Society 
are  to  form  arrangements  for  the  pecunia- 
ly  benefits  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of  cap- 
ital in  shares  of  £1  each,  to  bring  into 
operation  the  following  plans  and  arrange- 
ments: 

**  Tlie  establishment  of  a  Store  for  the 
■ale  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc. 

"  Tlie  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting 
a  number  of  houses,  in  which  those  mem- 
bers, desiring  to  assist  each  other  in 
improving  their  domestic  and  social  con- 
ditioii,  may 


''To  commence  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  as  the  Society  may  determine 
upon,  for  the  employment  of  such  mem- 
bers as  may  be  without  employment,  or 
who  may  be  suffering  in  consequence  of 
repeated  reductions  in  their  wages. 

"  As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  the  Society  shall 
purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of 
land  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the 
members  who  may  be  out  of  employment, 
or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remuner- 
ated. 

''As  soon  as  practicable  thb  Society 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction, distribution.  Education  and  Gov- 
ernment; or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a 
self-supporting  home-colony  of  united 
interests,  or  assist  other  Societies  in  estab- 
lishing such  colonies." 

(1)  To  start  a  store  and  supply  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  so 
secure  for  themselves  the  surplus  or  mar- 
gin which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  gone  to  the  shopkeeper. 

(2)  To  accumulate  the  surplus  so 
obtained  until  they  were  able  to  establish 
workshops  and  factories,  and  thus  employ 
themselves  and  their  families  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  as  regards  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor. 

(3)  To  proceed  and  further  use  the 
profits  of  shopkeeping  and  manufacturing 
for  the  provision  of  better  houses  with  san- 
itary provisions  and  other  comforts  and 
luxuries  previously  unobtainable  by  the 
working  classes. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  better  education 
and  culture  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  finally 

(5)  By  means  of  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  to  provide  a  better  system  of  social 
government  by  the  formation  of  home 
colonies.  '*j 

This  was  a  bold  program  to  be  formu- 
lated by  a  few  poor  working  men,  and^at 
first  sight  would  seem  impossible\t*of 
attainment.  We  will  now  see  how  it  has 
worked  out. 

At  the  end  of  1906  the  position  of  the 
Cooperative  Sodeties  Te|pa>\iex«3L  \o  cwrrj 
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on  the  business  of  retail  stores  was  as  charitable  purposes,  the  formation  of  spe- 

under :  cial  funds  for  social,  provident  and  recrea- 

^    , .fi.  ,  ^  ,^^o  tive  objects,  and  the  remainder  is  appro- 

NombcrofSoeieties 1,448  •   .     r.     .1  1  -.1  •   .  "^"^ 

Number  of  members  in  thMeSodstiM 2.222,417  pruited  tO  the  membCFS  Of  the  SOCietV  at  a 

Amount  of  oepital  in  sham £27,350,688  *'      .    •  .  1  .1  1  #  .  1. 

ixMuiB £4,317,620  ccftam  rate  per  pound  on  the  value  of  the 

vSSeolSSSftii Tviiie.* .* !         !.'.';.'!:.'::  IJiStIMS  purchases  which  each  member  has  nuuie 

^pS^!ii!°^.*^®"**^.Tf/!'.'^^  from  the  society.    The  dividend  allocated 

iS;SSS2iSR2hS|';^^  £6;706;867  to  membeis  in  a  well-managed  society 

pid  CorpOTtioM  wdotherbodiM. £11,289,642  averages  from  2-6  to  3-0  in  the  £  on  thdr 

Number  of  Employte 76.190  7^  ^1  j-    •  j       j  -^i.       1 

Tndefori906 £63,353,772  purciiases;  these  dividends  may  either  bt 

intereston  Share  Capital! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! ! ! .' ! !  £i|i08,860  withdrawn  by  the  members  to  whom  th^ 

SSSoiv^i^.:::::::::::::::::::::  ^^£llm  are  due,  or  they  may  be  left  by  them  in  the 

oJSSjS^feSte'SJ^S': :::::::::;      li;?©?  society  to  accumulate  as  shares  or  loans. 

To  show  what  might  have  been  done  by 
These  societies,  without  except  on,  are  the  Cooperative  Stores  had  the  membeis 
ail  established  and  managed  by  working  loyally  followed  out  the  idea  of  accumu- 
people.  Their  constitution  is  demo-  lating  funds  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cratic,  each  member  having  only  one  vote  higher  objects  of  the  Cooperative  Move- 
whether  he  hold  £200  or  only  £1  in  the  ment,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fig> 
shares  of  the  Society.  Two  hundred  ures  which  are  available.  From  1861  to 
pounds  is  the  limit  fixed  by  law  as  the  1906  inclusive,  the  trade  of  the  Coopera- 
amount  which  any  individual  may  hold  in  tive  Movement  was  £1,662,077,367,  and 
the  shares  of  a  cooperative  society.  The  from  this  trade  there  resulted  a  profit  of 
Committee  of  Management  is  elected  from  £164,093,701.  From  this  grand  total  of 
and  by  the  members  at  the  general  meet-  profits  there  has  been  accumulated  only 
ings,  which  are  held  quarteriy,  or  half-  the  £3 1,668, 114  which  is  shown  in  the  pre- 
yearly,  as  may  be  provided  in  the  rules,  vious  figures  as  the  total  share  and  loan 
A  detailed  report  and  balance-sheet  is  sub-  capital  investment  of  the  members :  this 
mitted  by  the  committee  to  each  quarterly  means  that  the  sum  of  £132,425,687  has 
meeting,  after  being  audited  by  the  per-  been  withdrawn  from  the  societies  by  the 
sons  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  members  and  used  by  them  personally  for 
most  of  the  societies  capital  receives  inter-  their  own  comfort  and  advancement, 
est  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  The  Cooperative  Movement  has  there- 
in some  societies  it  is  four  and  one-sixth  fore,  at  the  present  time,  funds  amounting 
per  cent.;  and  in  some  as  little  as  three  to£31,668,114  with  which  to  carry  on  ita  ' 
and  three-fourths  percent.  In  other soci-  work;  but  even  this  comparatively  small 
eties  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  made  accumulation  of  the  £164,093,701  result- 
to  depend  on  the  loyalty  of  the  member  in  ing  from  cooperative  efforts  during  the 
purchasing  his  goods  from  the  society;  last  fifty  years  is  not  as  well  utilised  as  it 
i.  e.,  if  he  purchase  according  to  a  certain  might  be,  seeing  that  several  millions  of 
scale  then  two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  but  the  accumulated  capital  are  invested  in 
if  he  purchase  nothing  at  all  he  gets  no  concerns  entirely  outside  the  Cooperative 
interest  on  his  capital.     After  paying  the  Movement. 

specified  interest  on  share  capital,  interest        In  the  early  days  of  the  Cooperative 

on  loans,  allowances  for  depreciation  of  Movement  it  became  necessary  for  die 

property    and    other    assets,   wages    of  retail  stores  to  join  together  for  the  pur- 

employ^  and  other  expenses  of  manage-  pose  of  obtaining  their  supplies  of  goods 

ment,  the  profits  of  the  business  are  aUo-  at  wholesale  prices.    The  opposition  of 

cated  to  different  purposes,  such  as  the  traders  and  merchants  was  such  that  the 

building  up  of  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  con-  cooperative  societies  had  great  diflicultj 

tingencies,   grants   for   educational   and  in    obtaining    the    goods    which    were 
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lequired  for  sale  to  their  members  in  the 
stores.  Hence  in  186S  the  Cooperative 
Wh<desale  Society  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1868  the  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  for  Scotland.  The 
progress  of  these  societies  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures : 

KNOU8H  WHOLS8ALI  SOCIKTY. 

Fom  TBB  Year  Fom  tbm  Ybar 

1883.  1906. 

Shra £2.455 £1,307,341 

Loam ~ -. NU £1.904,088 

BaIm £61,857 £20.785,469 

fto&U « £267 ~ £368,309 


SOOTTI8H  WH0LE8ALI  SOCIXT^'. 

At  TBB  DTD  or         For  thb  Year 

FOBT  2  TKARS.  1906. 

£2,668 £352,731 

£9,875 £2.020.173 

£196,041 £6,939,738 

Pkofita £3,770 £267.564 

Tlie  two  wholesale  societies  supply 
goods  to  the  retail  societies  to  the  extent  of 
neariy  £30,000,000  each  year,  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  total  sales  of  the  Retail  Soci- 
eties amount  to  £63,000,000;  therefore 
if  an  allowance  be  made  for  the  di£Perence 
between  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  and 
also  for  the  goods  purchased  by  societies 
from  local  producers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Wholesale  Societies  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  the  attainment  of  their 
object  in  supplying  the  requirements  of 
die  retail  societies.  The  wholesale  socie- 
ties of  England  and  Scotland  have  ako 
entered  extensively  on  the  field  of  cooper- 
ative production,  and  in  this  manner 
attract  the  surplus  capital  of  the  retail 
societies,  which  is  thus  used  in  finding 
emjdoyment  for  cooperators  and  their 
Cainilies.  The  two  wholesales  employ  in 
their  various  departments  of  distribution 
and  production  21,756  persons  whose 
salaries  and  wages  amount  to  £1,217,212. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  second 
step  in  the  cooperative  program,  after  dis- 
tribution'became  established,  was  to  enter 
on  production  to  find  employment  for 
members  and  their  families.  Coopera- 
tive production  has  been  somewhat  slower 
in  its  development  than  has  retail  coopera- 
tion, but  it  bids  fair  in  the  near  future  to 
overtake  its  responsibilities  and  be  in  a 
positioo  to  supjdy  aO  the  requirements  of 
coQpeiators,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 


vide employment  for  the  workers  under 
fair  conditions.  Cooperative  production 
in  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  in  various 
forms,  but  two  distinct  systems  predomi- 
nate. There  is  the  form  of  production  as 
carried  on  by  the  two  wholesale  societies, 
as  departments  of  their  great  business 
organization.  The  retail  Societies  sup- 
ply the  capital  for  carrying  on  the 
wholesale  societies,  and,  as  this  cap- 
ital accumulates  more  rapidly  than  is 
required  by  the  business  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution,  it  is  bound 
to  be  used  in  production  or  some 
other  form  of  cooperative  work.  Hence 
the  wholesale  societies  embark  in  product- 
ive enterprises  to  manufacture  the  goods 
required  by  the  retail  societies,  and  to  find 
employment  for  cooperative  members. 
The  profits  from  these  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  wholesale  societies  go  to  swell 
the  general  profits  of  the  wholesale  socie- 
ties, and  are  by  them  divided  amongst  the 
retail  societies  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases. In  all  workshops  and  factories 
belonging  to  the  wholesale  societies  the 
workers  are  employed  under  the  best 
conditions  as  r^ards  their  workshops 
and  general  surroundings,  and  in  all 
cases  enjoy  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
fixed  by  the  Trade  Union  for  their  par- 
ticular industry,  and  in  some  cases  have 
much  shorter  hours  of  labor.  The  other 
form  of  cooperat  ve  production  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Societies  established  espe- 
cialJy  for  productive  purposes.  Of  these 
there  were  131  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
1906.  Some  consist  only  of  the  workers 
in  the  industry  which  is  carried  on,  who 
supply  the  capital  on  which  they  receive 
a  fixed|interest,  and  any  profit  made  by 
the  sale  of  their  production  is  divided 
among  the  workers  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings.  There  are  however,  but  few 
of  such  Societies  now  in  existence  on 
account  of  modem  industrial  require- 
ments entailing  a  greater  expenditure  of 
capital  than  it  is  possible  for  men  in  the 
trade  to  supply.  Some  of  the  societies 
obtain  their  capital  from  their  workers, 
from  individual  sympa\h\7£;t^,  ^.tA  Vcoto^ 
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the  cooperative  retail  societies  with  whom 
they  do  business.  In  such  societies  the 
profits  are  usually  divided  between  share- 
holders, workers,  and  customers.  All 
Cooperative  Workshops  aim  at  having 
the  best  conditions  of  labor.  The  sta- 
tistics of  cooperative  production  are  as 
under: 

Wholesalk  Proddctitk 

Societies.  Socibtub. 

Number 2  131 

Capital  employed £2.655.809 £802,960 

Value  of  productioDB. .    £6.467.557 £2,773,976 

Ftofita £179.727* £168.676 

*After  paying  interest  on  capital  employed. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  these  forms 
of  cooperative  production,  we  have  the 
productive  departments  of  the  retail 
societies.  There  are  no  definite  statistics 
available  in  regard  to  these,  but  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered  by  careful  inquiry,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  retail  societies  pro- 
duce in  their  workshops  goods  to  the 
value  of  about  £5,000,000  This,  with 
the  Wholesale  Societies  and  Productive 
Societies,  gives  a  total  of  over  $14,000,000 
as  the  annual  output  of  Cooperative 
factories  and  workshops  in  Great  Britain. 

Cooperative  farming,  as  a  means  of 
using  Cooperative  Capital  for  Coopera- 
tive production,  ought  to  come  next  in 
order  of  procedure,  as  the  aim  of  Cooper- 
ation is  not  only  to  provide  industrial 
and  textile  workers  with  better  conditions 
of  employment,  but  also  to  give  similar 
assistance  to  the  workers  in  that  most 
important  of  all  employments — agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes 
of  cooperators  have  not  been  realized  in 
this  respect,  and  such  progress  as  has 
been  made  by  the  Cooperative  movement 
in  connection  with  farming  and  agri- 
culture has  not  done  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  as  the  outcome 
of  the  act  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
Small  Holdings,  which  was  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  by  which 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  Cooperative 
Society,  or  a  Cooperative  Society  of  Small 
Holders  specially  formed  for  the  purpose, 
to  enlist  tfie  help  of  a  County  CouncU  so 
B3  to  obtain  from  the  owners  land  for 


cultivation  by  Small  Holders  under  Co- 
operative conditions,  an  impetus  wiU  be 
given  to  this  form  of  Cooperation  and 
that  in  the  next  few  years  many  Societies 
will  be  formedj^for  thb  purpose.  If  this 
hope  be  realized  then  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advantages  of  Cooperative  action 
can  be  reaped  by  the  agricultural  laborer 
as  well  as  by  his  brother  worker  in  the 
textile  indusbies. 

Whilst  nothing  very  practical  has  been 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
have  to  some  extent  become  alive  to  tiie 
advantages  of  Cooperative  methods  and 
systems.  There  are  Societies  in  England* 
Scotiand  and  Ireland  to  promote  the 
organization  of  agricultural  Cooperative 
Societies  amongst  the  farmers  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  and  for  purchasing 
farming  implements  and  necessaries.  No 
complete  statistics  however  are  availaUe 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  Socie- 
ties or  their  f>osition. 

The  next  step  in  importance  is  that  of 
Cooperative  Housing  and  here  some 
steady  progress  has  been  made.  Accoxd- 
ing  to  the  statistics  sent  in  to  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  in  1907  by  413  Societies  out  of 
a  total  of  1,448,  it  is  shown  that  these  413 
Societies  had  assisted  in  the  providing  of 
houses  for  their  members,  to  the  follow- 
ing extent: 


STATISTICS  RELATIKO  TO  418  80CIXTTS. 

No. 

Houeee  biult  and'ownedj^by  the? 
Societies 8,530. . 

Houses  biult  and  sold  to  members 

by  Societies 6*577. . 

Houses  bwlt  by  members  on  Ad- 
vances made  by  Societies 32,000.. 


£1.888L00t 
£U2SXm 
£0.532,m 


Total  Value £0,003.438 

We  have  thus  a  total  of  £9,603,438  as 
used  by  only  413  Societies  in  canying  out 
this  important  item  in  the  Cooperative 
program,  but  this  does  not  cover  the 
entire  field  of  operations  because  so 
many  Societies  fail  to  send  in  statistics. 

In  some  cases  the  Societies  build  to 
hold  and  own  the  houses  which  they  let 
on  rent  to  members  at  reasonable  rentab. 
In  other  cases  the  Society  is^  always 
willing  to  sell  to  members^any  of  the 
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ss  which  it  has^erected:!r  whilst  in 
'  Societies  building  operations  are 
undertaken  to  the  order  and  require- 
8  of  the  members,  and  the  Society 
8  only  to  sdl  and  not  to  hold.  It 
be  seen  also  that  a  large  amount  of 
ij  has  been  used  by  Societies  in 
Dg  advances  of  money  to  members 
able  them  to  build  their  own  houses 
lieir  own  liking  and  design;  the 
sj  so  advanced  being  paid  back  by 
Qments,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
percent. 

lother  phase  of  Cooperative  Housing 
t  formation  of  Societies  specially  for 
purpose   of   providing   housing   for 
bers,    such    houses    to    remain   the 
ffij/  of  the  Society  and  let  to  tenants  at 
I   rents;    any  profit  derived   there- 
to be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
imnity»  or  allowed  to  the  tenants  by 
of  reduction   in   the   rents.     Each 
it  is  required  to  take  up  shares  in 
(  societies  to  the  amount  equal  to 
value   of  his   house.     The   Society 
retains  control  over  the  houses  and 
S8  regulations  for  their  upkeep,  and 
for  the  general   well-being  of  the 
iy's  estate.     When  a  member  desires 
ome  cause  or  other  to  remove  from 
leigfaborhood  he  has  not  to  sell  his 
e  and  thus  probably  lose  money  by 
ced  sale:  he  can  still  hold  his  shares 
c  Society  or  sell  them  to  the  incom- 
tenant    when    opportuinty    o£Pers. 
sr  this  system  tenants  on  the  estate 
ic   Cooperative   Society   can   enjoy 
Dunal  advantages  which  would  be 
ssible  under  conditions  of  individual 
iship.    The    first    Society    of    this 
was  formed  in  1888  or  1889  on  a 
propounded    by    Mr.     Benjamin 
I,   and   submitted    by   him   to   the 
leiative   Union,   by  whose   officials 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  case  and 
aety  named  the  "Tenant  Coopera- 
lid.'*  was   then  roistered.     This 
ftjr  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  done 
work  during  the  18  or   19  years 
it    became    established.     Owing, 
%  to  want  of  effective  propaganda 


this  Society  was  until  very  recently  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  A  few 
years  ago  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  Garden  City  idea  it  was  brought 
home  to  cooperators  that  something 
might  possibly  be  done,  by  Cooperative 
action,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
Housing  Societies,  to  be  constituted  of 
tenants  organized  in  a  community  in 
which  the  best  ideas  of  the  Garden  City 
movement  could  be  embodied.  This 
has  been  done  with  marked  success  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
Tenants,  Housing  Council  several  such 
Societies  have  been  formed  and  are  now 
actively  at  work,  while  many  others  are 
in  process  of  organization. 

What  is  the  Cooperative  Movement 
doing  for  Education  ?  In  1906  the  sum 
of  £83,592  was  granted  by  the^  various 
Societies  for  educational  purposes.  In 
connection  with  most  societies  there  is  a 
special  committee,  appointed  by  the 
members,  to  administrate  the  educational 
grant,  and  the  duty  of  thb  Committee  is 
to  arrange  the  educational  program 
each  year.  Some  Societies  have  large 
and  valuable  libraries,  especially  in  Roch- 
dale, Bolton,  and  Oldham,  where  the 
Cooperative  libraries  attract  more  readers 
than  the  Municipal  libraries.  Lectures 
of  high  class  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
are  arranged  for*  the  winter  season. 
Classes  in  science,  art  and  literature  are 
conducted  by  competent  teachers.  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools  for  the  young 
people  who  have  left  the  day  school,  are 
carried  on  by  some  Societies.  Concerts 
and  entertainments,  for  the  recreation 
and  instruction  of  the  members  generally 
are  also  much  in  vogue.  In  the  summer 
season,  excursions  to  places  of  interest 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  leaders 
are  arranged;  also  rambles  for  botanical 
and  geological  research  provide  training 
for  those  whose  minds  tend  in'ifthat 
direction.  The  children  are  not  neglected 
for  now  most  Societies  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  for  a  Children's  Day  when 
festivities  are  provided  to  suit  their 
capacities. 
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Then  as  regards  more  serious  fare  in 
the  instruction  of  Cooperators,  there  are 
Classes  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cooperative  Union  for  the  training 
of  managers  and  officials  of  Cooperative 
Societies  ako  for  instructing  the  members 
and  young  people  in  the  history  and 
principles  of  Cooperation,  Industrial  His- 
tory, Political  and  Social  Economics, 
etc.,  etc.;  also  special  Classes  in  ''Book- 
keeping" and  "Auditing."  These  cen- 
ters of  instruction  are  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  are  wdl 
attended. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  are 
annually  granted  for  charitable  pur- 
poses by  most  Societies,  the  Cooperative 
movement  has  established  six  Conva- 
lescent Homes,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  members  who  need  the  help  of 
such  institutions  to  regain  their  health. 
These  Homes  are  maintained  by  the 
annual    contributions    of    the    Societies, 


and  will  accommodate  about  600  patientB 
at  one  time.  They  are  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  Cooperative  members,  and  are 
generally  utilized  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capacity. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  name  of  Cooperation. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  the 
movement  have  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  60  years*  experience  and  have 
proved  their  ability  to  realize  that  social 
and  industrial  evolution  which  the  oiip- 
nators  of  the  Cooperators'  program  had 
in  their  mind.  What  has  been  achieved 
in  Great  Britain  in  face  of  the  most 
bitter  and  detenhined  opposition  from 
those  classes  and  interest  which  had 
reason  to  dread  the  advance  of  Coopera- 
tive ideas  and  systems  can  be  done  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  being  done  in  other 
countries.  J.  G.  Gray. 

Manchester^  Eng. 
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By  August  F.  Fehlandt. 


OUR  THEME  lands  us  on  soil 
drenched  with  blood.  We  stand 
upon  a  battle-ground  that  has  witnessed 
the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought.  Over  this  broad 
field  the  opposing  forces  have  ranged, 
with  here  and  again  a  decisive  victory, 
fraught  with  consequences  for  all  time. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  a  war  of 
liberation,  the  spirit  of  freejinquiry  ris- 
ing up  against  die  tyranny  of  tradition, 
the  inertia  of  the  ages.  On  the  other 
side  it  has  been  a  holy  war,  the  strong 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  oracles  of  God,  seeking  to 
crush,  with  a  zeal  not  always  holy,  the 
menacing  presumptions  of  heresy. 

But  happily,  in  its  main  contentions, 
the  contest  is  practically  over.     Passions 


ai^  prejudices  there  are  yet,  with  some 
desultory  fire  of  musketry,  but  formal 
hostilities  have  ceased.  The  task  now 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  specific 
conditions  of  peace,  and,  for  thedogr^ 
with  the  larger  work  of  reconstnictiaii» 
following  upon  defeat. 

The  smoke  has  lifted  sufficiently,  and 
the  field  cleared  to  view,  that  we  WBJ 
pause  briefiy  to  point  out  again  the  main 
positions  of  each  side,  the  several  cructti 
points  of  attack,  the  chain  of  breastwoita 
stormed  and  never  retaken,  and  those 
defenses  that  have  proved  imprc^gnabki 
This  will  help  us  to  a  clearer  conqxM- 
hension  of  the  relative  spheres  of  scieiioe 
and  of  religion,  and  enable  us  to  tnoe 
with  defter  hand  the  border  line  betwen 
nature  and  the  supematuxaL 


and  the  Supernatural. 
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As  is  the  case  in  most  great  conflicts, 
so  in  this  the  causes  extend  far  back. 
Tliey  seem  bound  up  with  certain 
native  characteristics  of  the  human  mind 
as  they  appear  in  the  different  stages  of 
race  development.  For  instance,  a  trait 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  life  of  the  race, 
as  in  the  eariier  years  of  the  individual, 
is  that  the  sanction  for  faith  and  conduct 
comes  not  throu^  reason  and  the  moral 
sense  immediately,  but  by  the  word  of 
visible  authority.  No  race  reaches  ma- 
turity before  first  passing  its  tutelage 
ander  patriarch,  priest,  and  king,  whose 
word  is  law.  And  thb  sway  of  authority 
extends  not  merely  to  the  outward, 
oidered  life  of  a  people,  but  includes  the 
scope  of  its  thinking  as  well.  Men  be- 
lieve what  others  have  thought  out  and 
set  before  them,  the  validity  of  which 
they  are  as  likely  to  question  as  they  are 
tibe  authority  of  kingship  itself.  Pass- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  these 
teadhings  and  beliefs  b^me  traditions, 
which  gather  in  volume  with  the  cycle 
of  the  centuries,  and  become  authorita- 
tive in  proportion  to  their  age. 

It  was  such  a  mass  of  tradition  that 
the  ages  of  Jewish  history  brought  down 
with  them,  increasing  with  succeeding 
generations,  until  it  had  become  a  bur- 
den grievous  to  bear.  Thus  the  Phari- 
sees asked:  "Why  walk  not  thy  disciples 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands?" 
In  replying,  Jesus  well  said  that  to  such 
extent  had  they  carried  the  worship  of 
tradition  that  they  had  rendered  vain 
the  word  of  God  itself. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand.  The  Man 
of  Nazareth  received  his  authority  from 
a  new  source;  nay,  he  turned  to  the 
original  first  source,  Grod  himself.  His 
directions  were  given  him,  not  by  fol- 
lowing the  weary  paths  of  rabbinical 
decisions,  but  by  immediate  revelation 
from  the  Father.  He  saw  with  open 
visioo»  and  spake  as  he  saw.  His  sanc- 
tion rested  upon  the  voice  from  above. 
The  Jews,  looking  for  something  im- 
pressive,  askied  for  a  sign;  but  he  gave 


them  none.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
blind  saw,  that  the  lame  walked,  that 
lepers  were  cleansed,  and  that  the  poor 
had  good  news  brought  to  them;  these 
he  presented  as  his  credentials.  He 
gave  the  Jews,  further,  a  criterion  of 
truth  that  was  new  to  tlie  world,  one 
which  it  had  been  well  if  the  world  had 
never  again  foi^tten.  This  was  to  be 
the  test:  ''If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his 
(God's)  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teach- 
ing, whether  it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  it  from  myself." 

The  early  followers  of  Christ  did  not 
wholly  fail  to  catch  these  meanings  of 
his  teaching;  for  beginning  with  the 
great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  that  incom- 
parable expounder  of  the  gospel  in  its 
various  phases  and  larger  bearings,  there 
was  a  freedom  of  interpretation,  a  lib- 
erality in  dealing  with  tlie  authority  of 
tradition,  a  joyous  consciousness  of  the 
simplicity  and  immediateness  of  the 
knowledge  and  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  was  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
mind  of  the  Master.  Christ  broke  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and 
gentile,  so  it  was  taught;  and  in  his 
death  the  inner  veil  itself  was  rent, 
giving  tlie  believer  immediate  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  Before  this  throne 
he  is  exhorted  to  come  boldly.  He  is 
exhorted  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherein  Christ  made  him  free,  and  not 
to  be  again  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage. 

But  liberty  is  a  blessing  which  only 
those  that  are  strong  can  stand.  With 
the  passing  of  a  few  centuries  the  Church 
had  again  lapsed  into  bondage.  A  body 
of  men  had  developed,  the  Church 
Fathers,  whose  word  became  authorita- 
tive. Ostensibly  it  was  the  Bible  that 
formed  the  standard  of  faith,  in  reality, 
it  was  only  the  interpretation  as  given 
it  by  the  Church  that  men  believed. 
The  veil  that  was  taken  away  in  Christ 
was  again  put  over  men's  faces.  These 
interpretations,  zealously  prosecuted,  and 
containing  various  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical elements,  added  to  by  thft  d»(rE«» 
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of  Church  councils,  at  length  formed  a 
mass  of  tradition  and  law  that  as  efiPectu- 
ally  fettered  the  Christian  as  ever  the 
Mishnah  bound  down  the  neck  of  the 
Jew.  When  it  was  now  asked.  What  is 
the  criterion  of  truth,  and  what  shall  I 
believe?  the  answer  was  ready:  Qtuxl 
sempeTy  vbixpie^  et  ah  omnibus  creditum 
estf  what  has  always,  everywhere  and 
by  all  been  believed.  Every  avenue  of 
progress  had  now  been  closed  to  the 
human  mind.  Aside,  therefore,  from 
political  disintegrations  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  empires,  the  centuries  into 
which  the  Church  now  passed,  under 
such  a  spell,  could  not  but  prove  to  be 
the  Dark  Ages  of  Christendom. 

But  the  mind  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  always  bound.  After  a  thousand  years 
there  was  to  be  a  new  day.  When 
Constantinople  fell,  her  scholars  came 
into  the  Western  Empire,  bringing  with 
them  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  which  had  long  since  been 
forgotten  here.  A  new  impetus  was 
given  to  letters  and  to  the  study  of  ancient 
languages.  The  horizon  of  the  mind 
was  enlarging.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing by  movable  type  facilitated  the 
multiplication  of  books.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  revolutionized  warfare. 
The  use  of  the  mariner*s  compass 
opened  an  era  of  adventure  upon  the 
sea,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  new 
continents.  On  every  side  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  stimulated.  The  Church 
herself  was  rent  by  this  new  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  a  chasm  which  all  the  learn- 
ing and  all  the  constraints  of  Christian 
love,  upl^to  this  present  hour,  have  not 
been  able  to  close. 

But  the  really  important  fact  of  all, 
during  this  stir  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  tingling  tales  of  discovery,  the  eager 
inquiry,  the  excitement  of  anticipation, 
modem  science  was  born.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  event  that  the  period  is 
rightly  named  the  Renaissance  or  Renas- 
cence, the  new  birth ;  for  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  race  was  now  bom  again. 
The  human   mind   now   stmck   out   in 


new  paths.  Beliefs  now  found  a  new 
sanction,  other  than  the  tradition  of  the 
Fathers,  or  the  decrees  of  Church  Coun- 
cils. Men  were  working  out  a  new 
formula  which  was  to  interpret  to  them 
the  meaning  of  nature,  and  already  thqr 
had  b^un  to  re-chart  the  maps  of 
knowledge. 

The  Church,  as  the  lawful  spouse  of 
tme  learning,  naturally  did  not  take 
kindly  to  tliis  young  Ishmael,  and  he 
was  cast  out.  When  Roger  Bacon,  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  modem  science, 
explained,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  character  of  the  rainbow 
on  natural  grounds,  he  was  promptly 
silenced;  the  Bible,  in  Genesis,  {dainly 
taught  the  origin  of  the  rainbow,  that  it 
was  set  in  the  heavens  for  a  sign  that 
there  should  not  be  another  deluge. 
For  St.  Augustine  had  laid  down  his 
famous  mle,  ''that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  except  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  since  greater  is  that  au- 
thority Uian  aU  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind";  and  St.  Augustine's  thought 
dominated  the  Western  Church  for  over 
a  thousand  years. 

But   the   old   pathway   to  knowledge 
was    beset    with    increasing   difficulties. 
The    very   times    conspired    to    dispute 
tradition's  right  of  way.     The  shape  of 
the  earth,  for  instance,  had   long  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.     Weighty  Biblical 
proofs  had  been   marshaled  against  the 
theory  of  its  sphericity,  and  of  its  being 
inhabited  on  the  other  side.     A  Portu- 
guese navigator  settled  the  matter,  wheo 
in   1519  he  started  to  sail  around  die 
earth;    and   settled    the   dispute   as  to 
whether  people  lived  on  the  other  side,     i 
for    Magellan's    survivors    testified  that     j 
they  had  looked  upon  them  with  their 
own  eyes.     The  Schoolmen  might  refuse 
to  believe,  and  the  Church  noight  pn>- 
nounce  anathemas,  but  the  matter  was 
open  to  future  verification. 

The  race  was  coming  again  to  dw 
open  vision,  especially  as  touching,  diii 
time,  the  things  of  nature.  Men  began 
to  interrogate  nature,  not  thiou^  the 
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Church  and  scholastic  philosophy,  but 
face  to  face,  receiving  their  answer  at 
first  hand.  They  found  nature  speak- 
ing a  language  that  they  could  under- 
stand. In  this  new  revelation,  there- 
fore, which  has  ushered  in  the  modem 
scientific  era  of  the  worid,  the  tradition 
of  the  Fathers,  this  veil  of  separation, 
has  been  done  away.  Man  stands  with 
uncovered  face  in  the  sacred  Presence. 

But  Science,  too,  was  to  bring  not  first 
peace,  but  a  sword.  Aside  from  minor 
events,  three  momentous  and  decisive 
conflicts  are  on  record.  First,  in  as- 
tronomy, tradition  held  that  the  earth 
occupied  a  fixed  position  in  the  center 
of  the  universe,  with  the  luminaries,  hung 
in  the  firmament,  all  revolving  around  it. 
Tills  had  not  been  proven  to  be  so — 
indeed  its  proof  had  encountered  un- 
jielding  obstacles,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
die  teaching  of  Scripture,  confirmed  by 
long  bdief.  As  the  special  object  of 
creation  and  plan  of  redemption,  man 
could,  in  fact,  scarcely  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  earth,  as  his  abode,  should 
occupy  a  central  place,  the  focus  of 
Divine  thought  and  care.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Polish  priest,  Copernicus,  with 
some  hesitation  and  delay,  put  forth  his 
book  in  1543,  on  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  sun  was  the  center,  and  the 
earth  one  of  the  planets  only,  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  seemed  to  be 
imperiled.  It  was  clearly  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  on  the  woid  of  Scripture 
was  staked  the  veracity  of  the  Almighty. 
Protestantism  fought  for  the  faith  as 
delivered  to  the  fathers  as  stubbornly  as 
did  the  Catholic  Church.  ''Joshua  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  not  the 
earth,"  thundered  Luther.  ''Our  eyes 
are  witnesses  that  the  heavens  revolve 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,"  said 
Mdandithon,  appealing  to  common- 
sense.  Calvin  clinched  his  argument 
by  appeal  to  the  98d  Psalm:  "The  worid 
abo  is  established,  that  it  cannot  be 
moved."  It  was  probably  fortunate  for 
Copemiciis  that  he  was  already  on  his 
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death-bed  when  his  book  came  from  the 
press  at  Nuremberg. 

All  protestation  proved  of  but  little 
avail,  however.  Galileo's  ^ass  added 
proof  to  the  statements  of  Copernicus. 
Kepler  demonstrated  the  exact  course 
of  the  planets,  and  discovered  the  law  of 
their  periodicity.  Newton  supplied  the 
final  demonstration  in  that  masterful 
generalization  which  we  know  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  All  the  phenomena 
within  the  range  of  the  solar  system, 
including  comets,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  portents  of  evil,  and  eclipses, 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  grief  of  nature, 
all  had  been  brought,  at  length,  under 
the  sway  of  law.  Astronomy  became 
not  merely  a  demonstrated  science,  but 
a  predictive  science:  so  far  had  the 
heavens  been  cleared  of  caprice  and  of 
the  unknown.  Yet  the  foundations  of 
God  stood  secure. 

After  discovering  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  relation  to  the  sun  and 
planets,  the  next  inquiry  turned  to  the 
problem  presented  by  the  earth  itself, 
in  the  contour  of  continents,  mountains 
and  streams,  cliffs  and  chasms,  rock 
stratifications,  with  their  embedded  forms 
of  animal  life.  Fossils  were  generally 
explained  as  remains  of  animals  drowned 
in  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  distributed 
by  the  fiood  over  the  earth.  Deep  can- 
yons, huge  fissures,  broken  strata  of 
rock,  these  were  attributed  to  some  un- 
known, sudden  mi^ty  cataclysm.  From 
a  religious  standpoint,  the  entire  rough, 
seamed  face  of  the  earth,  with  its  numer- 
ous signs  of  violence,  was  ascribed  as  in 
some  sense  the  consequence  of  sin. 
"There  were  no  earthquakes  before 
Adam's  faU,**  John  Wesley  declared. 

But  events  had  been  gathering  for  a 
change.  In  1880  Charles  Lyell's  Pnti- 
cifleB  of  Oeology  appeared.  This  opened 
a  new  epoch,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  science  of  modem  geology.  Con- 
servative in  its  statement,  specific  in  its 
recital  of  observed  facts,  logical  in  its 
inferences,  the  book  showed  how  the 
present  appearance  of  the  ^ojitioL^  %>n- 
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face  was  due  to  the  operation*  during 
long  ages,  of  the  same  natural  forces  that 
are  at  work  to-day. 

Tradition  reV>elled  against  this  assump- 
tion of  a  process  of  creation,  for  Scrip- 
ture stated  that  God  created  the  worid 
**in  the  beginning," — ever3rthing  at  once. 
Furthermore,  Lyell  asserted  tibat  these 
forces  must  have  operated  through  long 
ageSy  many  times  longer  than  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Bible  makes  room  for. 
Investigations  in  other  fields  were  bring- 
ing corroborative  evidence.  Archeology 
discovered  in  caves  and  in  layers  of  rock 
rude  human  implements,  side  by  side 
with  skeletons  of  animals  long  extinct, 
indicating  the  existence  of  man  in  a 
previous  geological  age.  Excavations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  revealed  that  here 
was  the  seat  of  a  civilization,  with  cities 
of  hewn  stone,  already  centuries  before 
Abraham.  While  ethnology,  from  etch- 
ings of  human  features  found  on  temple 
ruins  and  exhumed  tablets,  and  from  a 
study  of  other  evidence,  pointed  out 
that  before  the  dawn  of  history  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  races  must  have  taken 
place,  and  the  various  distinctive  racial 
traits  have  become  fixed,  essentially  as 
they  are  to-day.  And  from  this  point 
backwards  it  must  have  been  ages  to  the 
beginning — the  creation. 

In  vain  did  tradition  appeal  to  the 
six  days  in  Grenesis.  Proofs  supporting 
the  new  view  became  cumulative.  And 
as  the  learning  of  the  race  had,  in  a 
previous  century,  been  compelled  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  space,  so  now 
it  was  compelled  to  stake  farther  back 
the  bounds  of  time. 

The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  flushed 
as  with  new  wine,  now  turned  to  a  study 
of  living  organisms.  If  the  Bible  stated 
that  God  made  them  all,  sea  animals, 
land  animals,  and  lastly  man,  science  was 
bold  enough  to  inquire,  How  ?  It  looked 
for  some  rational  process  that  would  lend 
itself  to  scientific  statement.  The  gen- 
eral similarity  of  plan  of  the  various 
species,  in  the  homology  of  parts  and 
functions,  had  long  impressed  men.     It 


suggested  a  rdationshijp,  bock  some- 
where. There  must  be  a  general  law 
or  principle — a  sort  of  skdeton-key — 
which  would  open  the  way  into  the 
formal  secrets  of  the  diverse  species  as 
thqr  exist  to-day.  After  not  a  few 
suggestions,  supported  by  more  or  less 
evidence,  of  a  theory  of  development 
or  evolution,  it  remained  for  CSiarles 
Darwin  to  effect  a  demonstration  of  the 
theory,  in  his  book.  The  Origin  cf 
Species,  which  appeared  in  1859.  Hie 
principle  or  law  which  he  found  to 
account  for  the  variations  in  type,  he 
called  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
His  conclusions,  supported  by  an  array 
of  proofs,  appeared  incontestible.  Tlius 
was  brought  on  the  third  decisive  con- 
test between  science  and  tradition.  God 
appeared  to  have  been  bowed  out  of  the 
universe.  Science  seemed  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  His  services  in  the  work  of 
creation,  and  with  no  Adam,  no  sin  and 
no  fall,  the  whole  scheme  of  redemptioo 
seemed  to  be  ruled  out.  No  wonder 
men  declared  that  with  Darwinism  Chris- 
tianity would  stand  or  fall.  Yet  it 
pleased  God  that  both  should  stand. 

To  one  more  field  has  the  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  turned,  against  opposi- 
tion.    The  Bible,  many  times  invoked 
in  defense  of  error,  was  now  to  be  itsdf 
interpreted    and    tested.     Possibly    men 
had  been  as  false  in  their  interpretation 
here    as    were    the    Schoolmen    earlier, 
when    they   discoursed   upon    the   phe- 
nomena of  earth  and  sky.    Hie  tradi- 
tional   interpretation    of   the    Scriptnrei 
encountered,  indeed,  no  fewer  obstacki 
than   did   earnest   observers   of  natuVB^ 
earlier,  when  they  tried  to  reconcfle  irfiit 
they    saw    with    current    and    aooepled 
views.    The  first  requisite  to  an  unde^ 
standing  of  the  Bible  was  to  get  a  rq^ 
view-point,  and  a  right  way  of  approadi. 
How  certain  words  found  their  way  into 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  what  ttej 
mean,  is  no  more  directly  revealed  to 
man  than  is  the  meaning  of  the  fossib 
and  foot-prints  found  between  layers  of 
rock — ^the   pages   of  geological   histoiy. 
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And  tradition  in  the  one  instance  is 
about  as  likdy  to  be  reliable  as  it  is — or 
was — in  the  other.  The  inquiry  must 
be  first-hand,  and  the  deductions  care- 
fully drawn  from  observed  and  verifiable 

First,  certain  hints  gave  a  clue  which 
placed  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  a  period  much  later  than  the  events 
it  narrates.    Statements  like  these  were 
noticed:    ''The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
die  land*'  (Gen.,  12:6);    "There  arose 
not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses*'    (Deut,    34:10);     "These   are 
Ae  kings  that  reigned  over  Edom  be- 
fore there  reigned   any  king  over   the 
dkildrai  of  Israel "  (Gen.,  36 :  31).    This 
teemed  cleariy  to  point  to  a  writer  who 
fived  at  a  time  when  Israel  had  had  a 
line  of  both  prophets  and  kings.    Again 
Moses  does  not  speak  in  the  first  person, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  writer,  but  is 
spoken    of   in    the   third    person;    and 
Deuteronomy  speaks  of  his  death  and 
burial.    Furthermore,    among    the    his- 
torical sources  made  use  of  by  the  writer 
was  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah" 
(Num.,  21: 14);  yet  these  tales  of  battle 
must  themsdves  have  been  written  after 
Moses'  time,  for  they  celebrate  the  events 
in  which  Moses  was  himself  the  chief 
actor.     Tie  authority  of  Moses   could 
dierefore  no  longer  be  invoked  for  the 
vencity  of  the  Creation  story,  and  the 
supposedly  revealed  history  of  all  begin- 
nings. 

Further  study  of  the  text,  free  from 
Ae  veQ  of  tradition,  revealed  certain 
lepetitions  and  discrepancies  and  diver- 
sities of  style,  within  the  Pentateuch 
itsdf,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
eomposite  character  of  those  books, — 
no  fewer  than  two  separate  traditions 
being  discernible  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Creation,  the  Flood,  and  succeeding 
events.  Again,  with  reference  to  the 
ceiemK»ial  law,  assigned  to  Moses,  it 
noted  that  all  Israel  was  in  ignor- 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  during 
aD  the  centuries  after  Moses,  up  to  the 
czfle.    The    inference    of   a    post-exilic 


origin  for  this  body  of  law — the  Priest 
code — became  inevitable.  Deuteronomy, 
also  assigned  to  Moses,  was  upon  the 
same  considerations  moved  forward  to 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings,  22),  the 
appearance  of  this  book  leading  to  the 
reforms  and  to  the  centralizing  of  wor- 
ship, as  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  king.  The  book  of 
Chronicle^  was  seen  to  be  a  late  recast, 
in  theological  mold,  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Of  these  documents  it  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  they  are  more 
faithful  as  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  than 
they  are  an  accurate  history  of  past 
events. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
particulars  here,  as  with  general  prin- 
ciples, the  getting  of  a  correct  view-point, 
the   fixing    of    Biblical    bearings.    This 
study  as  a  correct  method  of  approach 
to    Biblical    literature   has    been    vindi- 
cated.   That   the   Bible  stands   out    as 
the  Great  Exception,  and  as  therefore 
not  amenable  to  universal  methods  of 
historical   inquiry,   this   assumption   has 
been,  among  leaders  of  thought,  ruled 
out    for    aU    time.    That    contest — the 
really  crucial  contest,  has  been  decided. 
Legend  and  history,  parable  and  alle- 
gory, poetry, — all  these  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  materials  and  forms 
of    the    literary    workmanship    of    the 
Bible.     Christianity  as  an  historical  re- 
ligion   must   submit   itself   to   accepted 
canons  of  historical  interpretation.     Its 
cosmologies,  its   miracles    and   wonder- 
stories,   are   to   be   approached    as   are 
similar  narratives  in  other  religions,  and 
in  the  history  of  other  peoples.    These 
do  not  make  a  religion  a  ''supernatural" 
religion:     they    are    themselves    to    be 
accounted    for.    There    is    some    great 
principle,  or  subsoil,  out  of  which  these 
all   spring,   whether   in   or  outside    the 
Bible.    The  law  of  universality  is  inex- 
orable here.    The  wise  Christian  apolo- 
gist will  rest  the  uniqueness  and  supe- 
riority of  his  faith  less  on  aii^  \3LTi\^^\y^s& 
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of  its  historical  forms,  but  more  on  the 
excellence  of  its  historical  content. 

All  this  has  given  us  our  standpoint, 
and  from  here  has  shown  us  our  way  of 
approach.  While  scholars  are,  naturally 
enough,  not  at  all  points  in  agreement, 
this  difference  is  expressed  to-day  in  the 
terms,  "This  one  does  not  go  so  far^*' 
or  "That  one  goes  farther*';  but  all 
proceed  by  the  same  way.  Having 
received  our  directions,  therefore,  every 
one  may  become  his  own  investigator, 
make  his  own  observations,  draw  deduc- 
tions from  what  his  own  eyes  can  see. 
The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  recently  re-aflirmed,  in  planting 
itself  anew  squarely  across  the  path  of 
free  inquiry,  is  an  anachronism,  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  the  mummied  face  of 
Medievalism  projecting  itself  into  a  new 
age,  in  which  the  story  of  its  unholy 
deeds  done  in  the  days  of  the  flesh  has 
already  passed  into  a  tradition. 

Here  we  must  stop.  With  somewhat 
swift  strides  we  have  now  traversed 
many  fields.  But  we  wanted  to  look 
at  the  modem  scientific  method  in  its 
historical  development,  and  in  its  main 
achievements.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  in  quest  of  the  supernatural. 
Tradition  had  said,  Lo  here!  Lo  there! 
and  eagerly,  yet  somewhat  on  our 
guard,  we  have  looked.  The  sun,  moon 
and  stars  said:  "It  is  not  in  us — all  is 
order  here."  The  frowning  cliffs,  the 
yawning  chasms,  the  embedded,  fis- 
sured rocks,  each  spoke  back:  "It  is  not 
in  me."  Then  we  looked  upon  the 
human  form,  walking  erect  among  the 
creeping  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  here  we  confidently  expected 
to  find  the  clear  marks  of  Divine  work- 
manship. Man,  looking  upon  his  near- 
est of  kin,  and  at  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  replied:  "It  is  not  in  my  flesh." 
Then  we  found  our  refuge  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. "Surely,"  we  said,  "here  the 
Lord  has  manifested  himself,  here  we 
shall  find  the  signs  of  the  supernatural." 
But  not  immediately.  The  Garden  of 
Eden  said.  No:  other  nations  have  their 


own  story  of  a  sinless  age,  and  of  a  be- 
ginning of  evil.  It  was  not  in  the  flood, 
by  the  same  token;  nor  in  Elijah's 
chariot,  nor  in  the  fiery  furnace,  nor  in 
the  whale.  These  and  similar  stories 
are  the  common  proper^  of  antiquity. 

But  by  such  blundering  we  have 
learned  much.  We  always  learn  thus. 
Like  a  child  race,  we  have  looked  for 
the  supernatural  in  signSy — in  earth- 
quakes, in  eclipses,  in  the  smiting  by 
death  or  raising  to  life,  in  passings 
through  the  air,  in  mi^ty  wonden. 
And  having  refused  to  be  comforted, 
the  jealous  prophet  of  Jehovah  sat 
down  and  cried:  "It  is  enough:  let  me 
die."  Then  in  the  calm  that  followed  it 
came  to  man  that  not  in  the  extraor- 
dinary, but  in  the  ordinary  events  of 
nature,  here  is  God  manifested.  Not 
that  the  sun  should  stand  still,  but  that 
it  should   move — or  the  earth — and  in 

• 

its  resistless  sweep  never  vary  by  flic 
shadow  of  a  turning, — these  are  the 
ways  of  the  Almighty.  In  the  regular 
habits  of  nature,  as  in  man,  rather  than 
in  her  caprices,  here  is  the  evidence  of 
the  Divine.  God  had  set  his  signs  in 
the  very  places  where  we  looked,  but  we 
did  not  recognize  them.  Science  has 
established  to  the  glory  of  Grod  that  his 
ways  are  orderly;  that  nature  is  trust- 
worthy and  her  answers  consistent.  On 
the  other  hand,  God  has  honored  man 
in  that  he  has  admitted  us  into  his  oon- 
fidence,  enabling  us  to  think  his  thou^^ts 
after  him. 

The  spirit  of  science,  then,  means  a 
new  approach  to  knowledge.  It  mesni 
a  new  criterion  of  truth.  Instead  of 
the  canon  of  tradition,  **What  hat 
always,  everywhere,  and  by  all  been 
believed,"  it  says,  "What  may  ahrajB* 
everywhere,  and  by  all  be  verifisi**\ 
for  the  laws  of  nature,  like  God»  ^rfwK 
they  are,  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-diji 
and  unto  the  ages.  Yes,  even  in  Ae 
epic  of  redemption,  the  Divine  SpiA 
coming  into  human  life,  takes  the  iblB 
of  a  "Servant,"  becoming  obedient  nflto 
law — ^the    law    of    universal    necessi^i 
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which  makes  this  universe  a  place  of 
order,  and  gives  to  the  work  of  creation 
the  impress  of  one  Mind. 

While  science,  therefore,  may  claim 
its  rightful  domain,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  its  limitations.  From 
the  notions  of  star  dust  to  the  growth  of 
the  embryo  cell,  from  tiie  processes  of 
die  brain  to  the  habits  of  bacterial  life, 
from  worid-making  to  myth-making, — 
tbese  belong  to  science.  Science  studies 
farms  and  traces  processes:  essences 
and  die  life  principle  it  does  not  know. 
It  explores  paths,  but  does  not  speak 
of  the  Personality  that  walks  there. 
Ultimate    plans    and    great    over-ruling 


purposes  are  not  ^within  its  ken.  In  a 
limited  sense  only  is  science  knowledge. 
In  a  larger  sense  it  merely  furnishes  ihe 
correct  materials  for  knowledge.  It  nar- 
rates; it  does  not  explain,  ultimately. 
The  processes  belong  to  science;  the 
meanings  to  philosophy;  the  realiza- 
tion— moral  meanings  made  flesh — ^to 
religion. 

The  supernatural,  then.^  Yea,  Lord, 
nearer  than  hands  and  feet.  It  is  in  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  It  b  the  stuff  of 
the  soul. 

August  F.  Fehlandt. 

West  ScUem^  Wis. 


ROOSEVELT  AS  A  REACTIONIST. 


Bt  George  Lewblltn  Rees. 


THE  GROWING  unpopularity  of 
President  Boosevelt  would  have 
been  impossible  if  he  had  carried  out 
die  reforms  which  he  has  put  only  in  his 
speedies.  These  reforms  are  so  just, 
pimcticable  and  imperative  that  the  great- 
est success  and  personal  glory  would 
have  followed  their  enactment.  The 
Two-cent-fare  laws  in  the  several  states 
have  on  triak  proved  their  great  prac- 
ticality i*  the  Public-Service  Commis- 
sioD  of  New  York  has  been  such  a  boon 
Id  die  peojde  that  the  sneer  against 
^visi<Hiary  reform'*  is  heard  no  more. 
France  was  thankful  that  she  accepted 
Ae  reforms  of  the  ''visionary"  Turgot. 
TTie  period  of  great  prosperity  in  every 
nation  has  been  the  period  when  radical 
ntcava  was  given  a  fair  trial. 

But  Mr.  Boosevelt  chose  to  undo  with 
his  left  hand  what  he  nroclaimed  with 

Webffulca,  heavy  gain;   Union  Pacific,  heavy 
i;   Bmiingtioa  crowded  in  the  aisles;   North- 
WHni»  heavy  additions;   Pennsylvania,  gain  of 
tlM;4t5;    Bowfing,  gain  of  $1,589,660  m  four 
i;  jiimifiiota,  peat  gains,  heavier  than  ever 
dispi^ldica,  August  M,  1907. 


his  right.  In  the  midst  of  the  growing 
deprecation  he  has  not  a  solitary  reform 
measure  that  goes  straight  to  the  life  of 
the  people  to  hold  a  brief  for  him  in  the 
day  of  his  trial,  after  six  years  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  for  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  who  said:  "Words  are  good 
when  they  are  backed  up  by  deeds,  and 
only  so,"  and  prepare  to  judge  him  in 
reference  to  this  standanl  which  he 
himself  has  set  up.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust,  however,  to  hold  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  personally  responsible 
for  the  non-enactment  of  laws,  where 
he  has  earnestly,  persistently  and  un- 
compromisingly striven  to  secure  their 
enactment.  His  weakness,  however,  has 
been  marked  in  two  directions.  In  the 
first  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  has  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
when  victory  was  in  his  hands  and  has 
made  compromises  with  the  anarchists 
of  privileged  wealth  when  there  was  no 
necessity  for  compromise.    Ixi  Vhi^  %«(^- 
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ond  place,  he  has  time  and  again  allowed 
his  mind  to  be  diverted  i^m  greater 
reforms  which  he  has  advocated  and 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  believe 
he  would  have  persistently  demanded, 
knowing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
nation  was  behind  him  and  the  public 
weal  was  to  be  conserved. 

Reform  is  impossible  when  an  execu- 
tive plays  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians. 
To  strengthen  the  "organization**  is  to 
tighten  the  cordon  around  the  bull-pen 
in  which  the  people  are  coralled.  It  is 
the  most  fatuous  thing  a  "reformer*' 
could  do.  Napoleon  built  up  a  new 
aristocracy,  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
said:  "Every  man  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  had  a  right  to  belong  to 
file  new  nobility."  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  recognize 
the  organization  everywhere.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  lately  to  settle  a 
patronage  dispute  between  the  senators 
from  South  Dakota  by  flipping  a  coin.* 
A  true  statesman  would  have  refused  to 
thus  gamble  on  appointments,  but  would 
have  insisted  on  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  respective  appointees.  fc- - 

But  there  is  no  known  instance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  alienating  a  strong  politician 
of  his  party. 

The  future  will  wake  up  to  the  shock- 
ing, treasonable  expedient  of  peddling 
offices  for  del^ates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
farmed  out  federal  patronage  in  as 
shameful  a  manner  as  the  French  Louises 
sold  the  tax-collectorships  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  purpose  has  been  to  arti- 
ficially generate  presidential  genius  in 
Taft.  The  interminable  specifications 
would  produce  moral  tetanus.  There 
is  the  selection  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  taken  from  his  post  to 
strengthen  Taft  in  60,000  post-office 
centers.  That  the  official  carries  out  his 
oath  of  office  and  upholds  the  laws 
seems  to  be  secondary  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.   The  primary  tiling  is   fidelity  to 

^*IVeBS  dispatches,  especially  New  York  Timet, 
November  25, 1007. 


the  ''organization.''  William  J.  Vickeiy 
was  taken  out  of  his  position  as  head  <rf 
the  post-office  inspectors  because  he  is 
a  Fairbanks  man,  and  a  Taft  supporter 
put  in.*  The  two  collectors  in  Ten- 
nessee, who  were  not  for  Taft,  were 
deposed,  and  a  Mr.  Sharp  who  is  for 
Taft  appointed.!  Theodore  F.  Burbm 
represents  Taft  in  Ohio  and  is  opposed 
to  Foraker.  Mr.  Roosevelt  therefore 
increases  Burton's  power  by  endorsing 
him  against  Mayor  Johnson  of  Qeve- 
land,  to  overthrow  the  best  government 
ever  given  to  an  American  ci^.  He  has 
called  on  Taft  and  Burton  to  fiU  the 
federal  vacancies  in  Ohio.t 

Of  the  twenty  Republican  district 
leaders  who  are  active  for  Taft  in  New 
York,  fifteen  hold  official  positions.  § 

The  one  thing  needed  is  a  stroog 
guard,  "a  black-horse  cavalry,**  rf 
ultimately  sinister  import; — we  will  see 
how  this  very  guard  diarges  the  peop  e. 
Let  one  of  the  ''guard"  show  insub<ndi- 
nation  and  off  goes  his  head.  The 
removal  of  the  internal  revenue  collector 
of  New  York  was  simply  a  notice  to 
Speaker  Wordsworth  that  strict  party 
dicipline  is  expected.  The  President 
has  a  record  of  placing  men  on  die 
salary  list  without  examinaticm  not 
equaled  by  any  other.  Rough  riden 
have  rough-ridden  into  political  oflioe 
over  all  such  low  hurdles  as  efficient 
and  civil  service.  It  is  said  that  exam- 
inations in  southern  states  are  pndi- 
cally  monopolized  by  n^roes  until  fed- 
eral office  in  the  south  is  looked  upon  as 
a  "nigger's"  job.|| 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  conception  of  hii 
first  duty  has  been  to  die  politiciiB. 
The  Panama  canal,  for  instance,  was  the 
scene  of  an  unseemly  scramble  for 
''places."    So  many  political  dead-heads 

*Brooklyn  Eagle,  Januaiy  5,  1907. 
tBrooklyn  Eagle,  Januaiy  2, 1907. 
XSew  York  Times,  April  24,  1907. 
JNew  York  World. 
IIBrooklyn  Eagle,  May  2,  1907. 
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ere  that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens 
i  many  as  incompetent.  Dis- 
to  rc'ate»  when  they  appealed 

the  President  and  Secretary 
were  ordered  reinstated.  After 
rvenl  letters  of  protest  Engineer 
aid  ^  that  if  political  control  con- 
5  would  resign.  The  President 
dy  cabled  for  his  resignation.* 

causes  assigned  by  the  news- 

or  the  resignation  of  John  F. 

diief  engineer  of  the  Panama 

ere  Secretary  Taft*s  red  tape, 

obtaining  supplies,  and  political 

ice.t 

gth  is  too  far  to  go  to  endorse  the 
ion. — the  President  has  even 
he  eye  at  polygamy,  as  in  the 
moot.  But  Smoot  is  the  organ- 
man,  and  is  endorsed  by  Sena- 
kins  of  Utah.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Higratulations  to  Hopkins  for 
nse  of  Smoot.t  By  his  per- 
ananging  for  the  return  of 
J  M.  Depew  to  the  Senate  Mr. 
t  irretrievably  arrays  himself 
side  of  the  people's  enemies, 
Q  at  a  time  when  the  people 
Ifaat  they  were  well  rid  of  the 
t  grafter.  Depew  was  beaten 
gidative  count,  a  majority  were 
ck.    One    midnight    an    order 

dect  Depew,  Harriman,  with 
fr.  Roosevelt  was  at  that  time 
friendship,  wanted  Depew  back. 
iuun  the  President  .has  many 
9ved  also  wanted  him  back. 
T  Oddl  has  solemnly  declared 
.  Roosevelt  forced  the  deal  at  the 

hour.§  Odell  was  then  at  his 
He  had  outraged  public  senti- 
r  acting  as  state  chairman  and 
die  govemership  at  the  same 
n  that  manner  he  ran  the  1900 
n  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.    Though 

ImpukhtM,  especially  New  York  World, 
Tcrik  HmM,  Tuesday  after  resignation. 
'crik  iliiimeon,  August  80,  1907. 
tf  ia  New  Yoric  P^Mff. 


the  scandal  retired  him  from  political 
life  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  all  the  past- 
master's  black  art  to  increase  presi- 
dential votes.  And  lest  **auld  acquain- 
tance be  forget,**  the  President  recently 
named  Odell 's  brother  Hiram  to  be 
postmaster  of  Newburg.* 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  everywhere  further 
intrenched  the  state  bosses  by  appoint- 
ing them  to  political  offices.    The  society 
of  the  future  will  look  back  upon  this 
conscienceless  policy  of  giving  office  to 
the  boss  as  a  land-mark  of  former  low 
political    morals.    The    boss    of    South 
Carolina  is  John  G.  Capers.    Mr.  Roose- 
velt  made   him   internal   revenue   com- 
missioner.   This  strengthens  the  organ- 
ization and  puts  the  control  of  its  eighteen 
delegates    into   Mr.    Roosevelt*s    hands. 
A  short  time  since  Boss  Capers  came  out 
for  Secretary  Taft,  after  the  President 
had  sent  Taft's  manager.  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock, south  to  see  him.f    The  boss  be- 
comes an  excellent  Fouche  in  the  hands 
of    this    pseudo-Bonaparte.     It    makes 
little  difference, — either  the  boss  or  his 
proxy  obtains  the  position.     Mr.  Roose- 
velt recently  appointed  George  W.  Wan- 
maker   appraiser   of   the   port   of   New 
York.     He   is   the   organization's    man, 
while  his  opponent  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  civicj^bodies.     Senators  Platt^and 
Depew  and  other  politicians  urged  the 
appointment  of  Wanmaker,  one  of  the 
old  guard  for  fifteen  years,  and  itTwas 
done.    Wanmaker    is    for    Taft.t|t(Mr. 
Roosevelt's  appointments  in  New  York 
indicate  his  anxiety  not  so  much  to  serve 
the  people,  but  to  serve  Piatt,  Depew  et 
al.    There  was  a  general  demand  that 
John   C.    Davies   be  appointed   to   the 
federal  judiciary,  but  Boss  Piatt  had  a 
''safe  and  sane"  type  in  Judge  Ray,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  repudiated  boss  he 
was  appointed.  § 

*F^e88  diapatdies,  January  17,  1006. 

tBrooklyn  EagU,  January  5,  1006.    New  York 
W(M,  January  2, 1006. 

tPress  dispatches,  January  4,  1006. 
2New  York  Sim. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  autocracy  is  espe- 
cially weak  in  view  of  liis  taking  the 
word  of  the  politician  every  time.  He 
would  be  an  authority  and  yet  remain 
deductive.  Napoleon  had  a  more  logi- 
cal claim,  because  he  rejected  all  of  the 
"necessary  truths"  of  the  old  regime. 
One  arises  to  true  dictatorship  tlirough 
the  mastery  of  facts.  Before  Napoleon 
could  be  a  despot  he  had  to  marshal 
regiment  upon  regiment  of  facts,  which 
none  other  could  command.  He  had 
no  proxies  in  the  "organization"  who 
palmed  off  on  him  false  facts.  From 
a  thousand  miles  from  home  he  would 
write:  "I  send  you  details  of  offenses 
committed  in  the  county  of  Herse  and 
which  you  do  not  mention  in  your 
letters  to  me."  Again:  "Report  things 
in  their  true  colors."  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt consults  such  decrepit  marshals  as 
the  Quays,  Paynes,  Platts,  Odells,  and 
acts  upon  their  suggestions.  Napoleon 
could  remember  a  cannon  left  on  the 
Soussons  road  which  was  omitted  from 
the  reports.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  ig- 
norant of  the  conditions  in  the  various 
states  that  the  flipping  of  a  coin  decides 
what  he  shall  do.  He  cannot  see  the 
thousand  obstacles  to  reform  which  his 
alliances  have  created  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  If  he  would  be  a  Napoleon 
he  must  attain  to  vastness  through  vision. 
Take,  for  example,  his  exceeding  his 
powers  in  proclaiming  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Berlin.*  Now,  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  he  has  all-knowledge  to 
warrant  such  ultra  authority;  and  yet 
I  have  long  known,  in  writing  ship  news, 
that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  treaty  ex- 
empting from  federal  interference  any 
criminal  or  brutal  act  upon  a  seaman 
on  a  Grerman  vessel,  whether  an  American 
citizen  or  not,  whether  in  American 
waters  or  not, — a  piece  of  barbarism  in 
no  other  treaty  witii  us.  Now  does  not 
his  autocracy  look  foolish?  Did  he 
know  of  this  ?  If  not,  by  what  right  is 
he  an  ultra-authority  ? 

*Specia]  artide  in  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  W.  C. 
HudSoD,  Boston  Herald,  January  24,  1908. 


And  that  the  charmed  circle  is  com- 
plete is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the 
bosses  reciprocate.  The  bosses  do  not 
like  Bryan  or  La  Follette,  but  they 
actually  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Hie 
boss  knows  his  own.  What  must  be 
said  is  the  especial  attraction  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  Boss  Cox  of  Cincinnati 
loves  him?*  What  is  there  in  Mr- 
Roosevelt  to  invite  the  sincere  approbft- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania's  Penrose,  of  Sen- 
ators Scott,  Elkins,  Lodge,  all  proved 
enemies  of  the  people  ?t  *'I  have  no 
intention  of  being  an  Andrew  Jacksoo 
and  splitting  my  party,"  said  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. And  in  that  policy  the  bosses  say 
Amen.  The  railroad  legislators  at  Har- 
risburg,  the  crowd  that  was  mixed  up  in 
the  Capitol  scandal,  endorsed  Mr.  Roose- 
velt without  a  dissenting  vote  and  coupled 
the  endorsement  with  an  eulogy  of 
Penrose. t  The  railroad's  handy  man, 
Knox,  proxy  also  for  Quay's  successois, 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attomey-geneiaL 
The  organization  is  ever  for  ihe  Fkvri- 
dent  and  the  President  for  the  oiganiift- 
tion. 

If  he  entertains  the  fatuous  idea  dial 
he  can  obtain  reform  by  recognizing  the 
organization  the  consequent  reaction  and 
bad  government  contradict  him.  Tbe 
previous  statement  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
undoes  with  his  left  hand  what  he  pio- 
claims  with  his  right  is  carefuUy  weigbei 
Some  people  imagine  that  telling  nothiqg 
but  the  whole  truth  is  *' intemperate'^ 
and  put  forth  the  claim  of  ^'conflO*- 
vative"  as  a  cheap  bid  for  '^wisdom." 
It  is  not  a  great  e£Fort  to  see  how  endorw- 
ment  of  the  organization  means  the 
destruction  of  good  government  and  dte 
routing  of  the  people's  solidarity.  TliC 
triumph  of  Burton  against  Johnsoii  is 
Qeveland,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  desired 
for  the  sake  of  the  organization,  would 
have  set  back  progressive  government  a 
decade.    Mr.    Roosevelt's    selection   of 

♦New  York  Timei,  May  8.  1907. 
fP^ess  dispatches.  May  4,  1907. 
^ew  York  Timet,  April  9, 1907. 
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the  rich,  aristocratic  and  reactionary 
Mr.  Wadsworth  as  speaker  of  the  New 
York  legislature  has  evolved  into  an 
alliance  between  the  speaker.  Senator 
Raines,  Chairman  Woodruff,  and  the 
worst  of  the  democratic  party,  as  McCar- 
ren  and  Brady,*  to  defeat  every  reform 
measure  recommended  by  Governor 
Hughes.  A  psychologis  would  see  in 
Speaker  Wadsworth 's  outspokenness 
against  ballot  reform  the  quiet,  sub- 
ccmscious  attitude  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  towards  the  measure.  At  great 
personal  effort  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  the 
l^ieakership  for  Wadsworth.  Ambas- 
sador Tower,  again,  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Germany  because  he  made 
a  lai^ge  contribution  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund.  Secretary  Hay  com- 
pUnfid  that  Tower  was  mediocre  and 
asked  for  his  removal.  Cortelyou,  who 
collected  funds  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
the  trusts,  interceded  for  Tower,  and  he 
was  tfierefore  retained.f  We  can  think 
of  iMilj  one  other  ruler  inflicting  a  people 
with  an  official  chosen  for  such  aristo- 
cimtic  and  financial  motives — George 
IV.,  in  his  foppish  apointments  to  the 
colonies.  When  John  W.  McMackin, 
one  of  the  old  guard  of  New  York, 
fiuled  of  reappointment  as  State  Labor 
Commissioner  because  charges  were  pub- 
Bciy  preferred  against  him,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt selected  him  for  consul  to  British 
Gniana.  He  used  to  be  glad  to  do  this 
land  of  service  to  oblige  Quay,  his 
'dear  friend/t  as  he  called  him.  Secre- 
tary Tafl  reported  that  the  charges  of 
Mhuster  Bowen  against  Assistant  Secre- 
taijof  State  Loomis,  of  accepting  $10,000 
from  an  asphalt  company  and  for  mulct- 
ing debts  from  Venuezuela  to  private 
puiies  were  not  founded;  and  not 
being  able  to  convince  an  adamantine 
secretaiT  Minister  Bowen  was  removed. 
EreiybodyTnow  knows  that  the  charges 
tnie.*^  Because  I  have  often  noted 


^Fnm  diipsldict,  Jlmiaiy  11,  1907. 
tNew  York  WoM. 
iSew  York  WaM. 


it  while  a  reporter,  I  know  what  a  pre- 
carious thing  it  is  to  bring  up  charges 
against  a  superior.  The  great  purpose 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  to 
keep  the  political  regime  intact.  In- 
subordination and  not  wrong-doing  has 
therefore    been    the    unforgivable    sin. 

"Even  had  Mr.  Loomb  been  guilty," 
said  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  report,  "Mr. 
Bowen 's  conduct  (of  publicly  bringing 
charges)  would  be  unpardonable."* 

Emphasis  on  the  sin  of  insubordina- 
tion in  oflSce  results  in  keeping  the  pri- 
vate interests  favored  intact.  I>ater  when 
Mr.  Loomis  was  granted  a  "leave  of 
absence,"  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  though  to 
take  a  still  stronger  stand  for  the  interests 
involved,  appointed  Robert  Bacon,  once 
J.  P.  Morgan's  partner,  in  Loomis* 
place.  Boss  Piatt  had  asked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  make  this  appointment.f  It 
was  this  same  Bacon  who  afterwards  so 
flagrantly  denied  the  British  admiral's 
insult  to  the  American  warships  at 
Kingston.  The  regime  in  oflSce  is  gen- 
erally so  solid  with  the  corporate  interests 
that  when  one  steps  on  a  superior  oflScer's 
toes  some  corporation  feels  it  and  squeals. 
An  unpublished  case  in  point  exists  in 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  for  New  York.  One  of  the  two 
inspectors  officiating  at  trials  and  hear- 
ings in  navigation  cases  has  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  cas^  against 
railroads  done  with,  for  offenses  on  the 
waterways.  Formal  charges,  backed  up 
officially  by  the  Supervising  Inspector, 
were  made  by  the  lesser  of  the  two  trial 
officers  against  his  superior.  I  have 
long  known  some  inside  reasons  for  the 
disasters  on  our  waterways.  But  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  insubordination  was 
again  committed  and  the  complainant 
dismissed  from  the  service  by  order  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  man,  Secretary  Straus. 
The  railroad  corporations  chuckled  with 
glee.  Their  watchword  is:  "Keep  the 
political  rigime  intact,"  and  by  so  doing 

*New  Yofk  Btm. 
tFk«88  dufMldMt. 
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the  "interests"  are  served  insidiously 
by  this  pseudo-reformer.  These  are  the 
segments  of  the  charmed  circle: — By 
his  solicitude  for  the  ''organization" 
and  its  sentries,  the  bosses,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt keeps  the  regime  intact.  A  split  in 
the  regime  would  reveal  the  Senegambian 
in  the  wood-pile,  who  employs  the  bosses 
to  hide  him.  Hence  charges  of  insubor- 
dination, or  "breach  of  discipline," 
rank  above  treason.  There  is  an  official 
order  out  that  all  charges  must  be  made 
confidentially.  They  therefore  never  be- 
come public,  unless  given  out  by  a  party 
or  society  making  them . . 

Keeping  the  political  regime  intact 
works  in  the  interests  of  the  predatory 
wealth  every  time.  For  instance,  the 
Republican  party  of  California  belongs 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Victor 
H.  Metcalf  has  been  its  handy  man  in 
Congress  for  three  terms.  The  organi- 
zation as  proxy  for  the  corporation 
recommended  this  faithful  servant  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  To  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  organizationt[Mr.  Roosevelt  put 
Metcalf  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  of  course 
under  his  regime  not  a  single  indictment 
of  a  "rich  malefactor"  was  possible.* 
It  is  this  same  Metcalf,  now  promoted 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  so 
zealously  defends  the  iniquitous  naval 
bureau  system,  which  "has  put  the 
American  navy  at  least  five  years  behind 
its  competitors  in  practically  all  mechani- 
cal devices. "f  It  was  also  this  same 
Metcalf,  this  prototype  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's mind,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
issued  in  Department  Circular  No.  96, 
October,  1905,  the  severest  strictures 
upon  tlie  news  since  the  days  of  free 
institutions. 

Said  the  New  York  World,  in  an 
editorial,  on  July  25,  1907: 

"Is  Mr.  Metcalf  qualified  to  execute 
inYits  spirit  a  law  imposing  such  obliga- 

*Editorial  in  New  York  World,  July  26,  1907. 
fLUerary  Digest,  page  3,  January  4,  1908. 


tions?  Is  not  his  selection  for  such  a 
responsibility  as  gross  an  impropriety  as 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Cortdyou  from  the 
work  of  investigating  corporations  to 
that  of  extracting  their  fat,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Knox  from  the  task  of  prosecuting 
law-breaking  combinations  to  that  of 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  the  Senate?  Is  it  not,  like  the  ap- 
pointment of  Vice-President  Morton  of 
the  Santa  Fe  to  the  Cabinet  six  weeks 
after  his  initiation  into  the  Republican 
party,  a  proof  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
definitely  surrendered  to  the  trusts  ?** 

Mr.  Corletyou,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  had  learned  about 
the  petty  sins  of  the  corporations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  seeing  that  no  results  came, 
said:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  and  promoted  him  to  be 
Chief  Fat-Fryer  during  the  campaign. 
Then  in  came  the  contributions  as 
penance  money  in  lieu  of  punishment 
The  President  had  promised  to  not 
"run  amuck"  among  them,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  selected  their  ally, 
Metcalf,  for  Cortelyou*s  place. 

Far  off  at  all  the  radii  of  the  peripheiy 
the  same  obedience  to  the  organization 
results  in  the  same  lease  of  power  to 
corrupt  influences.  Who  is  Peari  Wi^lit, 
for  instance,  that  he  should  be  made 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  New 
Orleans  ?  He  is  the  head  of  the  LOj 
White  organization.  He  handles  hun- 
dreds of  government  contracts — one  a 
contract  for  $184,000  of  lumber  for  the 
Panama  canal.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  left 
the  selection  of  appointments  in  ttit 
state  to  Wight.  Now  we  have  heard 
(in  speeches  only)  of  Mr.  Roosevdtli 
efforts  to  preserve  the  forests.  Wig^ 
is  prominent  in  the  lumber  trust  of 
Louisiana,  against  which  suit  has  been 
brought  by  private  parties,  althouf^ 
the  papers  have  been  accumulating  dust 
in  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  department  of 
Commerce.  Because  he  desires  to  mate 
use  of  Wight  Mr.  Roosevelt  ia  permittiDig 
the  lumber  trust  to  cut  down  timber  od 
government  reservations.     Every  sawndl 
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OD  the  lands  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
spected by  agents  of  the  government. 
And  yet  Uie  very  names  of  these  pros- 
pective agents  are  submitted  to  Wight  of 
the  lumber  trust  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  aU  to  strengthen  the  rotten 
Lily  White  organization  and  thus  con- 
trol delegates  in  Louisiana.*  A  United 
States  District  Attorney  brought  charges 
against  Senator  Borah  for  alleged  com- 
fdicity  in  forest  steals.  A  judge  lately 
appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Judge 
Lewb,  dismissed  the  charges.  And  yet 
the  federal  district  attorney  who  secured 
the  indictment  of  Senator  Borah  for  al- 
leged connection  with  the  timber  land 
frauds  was  dismissed  from  office  for 
Use  majeste.^  And  again  the  interests 
rejoiced  that  the  regime  was  kept  intact 
by  plugging  this  leak  in  the  hull  of  party 
organization.  The  regime  is  the  im- 
pregnable square  in  which  the ''  interests  " 
are  enclosed  and  protected  from  the 
decrepit  assaults  of  Uie  wild  Mamelukes, 
the  People,  outside. 

He  politico-corporation  regime  is  es- 
pecially solicitous  about  the  judiciary. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  a  federal  judge 
in  Missouri  at  die  behest  of  Senator 
Warner  and  the  organization,  whose 
chief  reputation  is  for  the  non-payment 
of  his  debts  and  who  has  no  legal  or 
civic  standing.t  A  judge  who  will  not 
recognize  his  own  obligations  is  of  all 
men  most  likely  to  believe  in  an  ''  exempt 
class."  The  man  whom  the  political 
bosses  serve,  the  railroad's  attorney  and 
lobbyist,  is  recommended  by  them  for 
tfie  judicial  vacancy,  and  obtains  it. 
The  subterfuge  of  federal  for  state  super- 
▼ision  ultimately  converges  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  corporation  attorneys, 
OD 'their  way  to  becoming  federal  judges, 
like  Jones  and  Prichard  of  anti-two-and- 
one-half-cent-fare  fame  in  the  South. 

Another  instance  of  concomitant  bad 
government  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recog- 
niticMi  of  the  rSgime  was  the  defeat  of  the 

«Ne«  York  WoHd,  June  24,  1907. 
tNew  York  7t»Mf,  October  2,  1907. 
^Editorial  in  CoOier's  WMt^. 


Lincoln  Republicans  under  Stuart  in 
Pennsylvania,*  the  Augean  stable  of 
politics.  In  vain  did  the  reform  element 
turn  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  message  of 
encouragement.  No  answer:  the  party 
of  Quay  and  Capitol  scandal  was  good 
enough  for  him. 

Machine  organization  is  built  up  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  expense,  also,  of 
the  people's  rights.  When  he  endorses 
politicians  like  Lou  Payne,  Aldrich, 
Barnes.  Black,  Odell  of  New  York,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  their  white- 
wash, for  instance,  of  Justice  Hooker, 
tried  under  charges  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, should  fall  upon  him.  Because  of 
his  intimate  alliance  with  the  worst 
political  element  in  New  York  state, 
Piatt,  Depew,  Odell  and  the  above. 
New  York  has  been  without  a  decent 
reform  for  five  years,  or  until  last  spring: 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  will  not  permit 
any.  And  fatuous-like,  when  reform  is 
in  sight  he  arrays  himself  against  its 
mild  sponsor,  Hughes.  It  is  significant 
that  every  official  who  has  lately  done 
something  dynamic  for  reform  has  earned 
the  ill-will  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, — ^Merrit,  of 
the  legislature;  Tom  Johnson,  of  Ohio; 
Senator  La  Follette,  Governor  Folk. 

All  the  rest  follows  as  an  inevitable 
consequence — no  really  vital  reform  ren- 
dered|[possible  to  hold  a  brief  for  him  in 
the  day  of  his  tribulation.  On  the  con- 
trary corruption  still  more  corrupt.  His 
alliance  with  the  politician  shows  that 
he  cannot  see  beyond  the  personal. 
The  first  sign  of  a  weakly  despotic  nature 
is  the  dominance  of  personal  relations 
in  hLs  official  life.  The  general  good 
has  not  overbalanced  tlie  personal  favor- 
ite. In  a  great  ruler  the  personal  is 
lost  to  sight.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  too 
many  confessedly  "dear  friends"  among 
the  Paynes,  Quays,  Harrimans.  His 
Justice  wears  near-visioned  spectacles. 
He  will  not  "run  amuck,"  he  said, 
which  means,  he  will  not  step  on  toes 
concealed  under  patent  leathers.  So 
he  has  left  a  record  of  not  bringing  a 

^Editorial  in  The  Arena^  l«i»iin,  W^. 
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single  indictment  againstia  "rich  male- 
factor" during  his  two  terms.*     Indeed, 
the  dominance  of  the  personal  forbids^  it. 
He  is  a  very  subtle  doctor,  giving  the 
patient   sweetened    water   for   medicine. 
He  has  ever  chosen  the  flowery  path  to 
reform — ^which   he   now   sees   yields    no 
fruit.     The  campaign  for  the  Rate  Bill 
is  a  pitiful  instance  of  the  primrase  path 
to  glory,  flowers  a-plenty,  without  puni- 
tive thorns.     He  is  a  political  Burbank 
and    has    eliminated    the    thorns.     His 
federal    judiciary    dismissed    the    great 
case,  which  was  a  test  of  the  law,  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  rate  dis- 
crimination.f     Railroad  rates  affect  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  every  dollar  we 
spend;    the   tariff  affects   ten   cents   on 
every  dollar  we  spend.     But  Mr.  Roose- 
evelt  acquired  a  great  name  as  a  reformer 
along  this  easy  direction,  and  then  agreed 
to  make  his  bill  ineffectual  by  court  and 
other    provisions.     It    was    a    billy-dilly 
he  wielded  over  the  trusts,  not  a  sledge- 
hammer, as  the  outcry  led  one  to  believe, 
to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  "criminal 
rich"   and    the    loud    applause    of    the 
gallery  gods,  who  did  not  understand  that 
file  great  god  Thor*s  hammer  was  stuffed 
with  straw.     Behind  the  scenes  he  sug- 
gests to  his  stage  managers  that  he  try 
to  heft  a   heavier  weapon — ^the  Tariff. 
Stage-manager  Cannon  struck  it  off  the 
program    with    a    blue    pencil.J     Once 
Hanna  and  a  delegation  also  called  on 
him  and  said   that  the^^  present  boards 
were   quite  an   attraction — so^drop   the 
tariff.     So  he  left  the  feat  off  the  boards 
until  his  moral  muscles  should  strengthen. 
Now  he  is  considering  with  his  managers 
whether  the   poor,  decrepit  RateJ^Bill  is 
not  too  radical,  and  this  session  may  see 
the  straw  taken  out  of  that. 

The  accident  bulletin  is  a  good  gauge 
of  how  much  the  people  are  being  bene- 
fited by  railroad  legislation.  The  last 
bulletin    showed    an    increase    of    157 

^Editorial  in  New  York  World,  December  SO, 
1907. 

fPress  dispatches,  January  4,  1907. 

{New  York  Times,  June  S,  1907. 


killed  and  6,056  injured  in  three  months' 
and  a  total  of  28,063  casualities  for  the 
quarter  ending  September,  1907.* 

We  are  misguided  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  scant  reforms  made.  Not  the  least 
of  them  originated  with  the  President. 
The  late  bill  originated  with  the  Inter- 
state Law  Convention,  backed  up  by 
three  governors. f  The  Anti-Injunction 
Bill,  defeated  by  the  organization  he  had 
built  up,  was  the  proposition  of  Moody, 
Garfield,  and  Gompers.  The  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  like  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Peace  procedure,  were  proposed 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
other  bodies.^  The  great  reform  meas- 
ure that  really  brought  Mr.  Roosevelt 
into  notice  was  the  Franchise-Tax  Law 
of  New  York.  But  the  fact  Is,  he  was 
hostile  to  it  in  its  early  stages,  and 
wrote  to  the  Legislature:  "I  recommoid 
that  you  create  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  to  investigate  Ae 
subject  in  full  and  report  to  the  neaet 
legislature."  In  other  words.  Forget  ft. 
But  public  sentiment  was  at  such  a  hi^ 
pitch  that  it  meant  Mr.  Roosevdt's 
political  annihilation  to  disr^ard  it 
One  month  later  he  acquiesced  and  sent 
a  message  in  its  favor  to  the  legislature.! 
The  little  he  has  done  for  reform  has  ever 
been  wrung  from  him.  And  because  of 
his  instinct  to  get  into  the  limelight  be 
has  jumped  into  the  reform  yet  never 
been  the  first'^to  turn  on  the  light. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  list  of  cod- 
tradictory  policies  against  them.  Tbe 
New  York  Post  once  published  a  solid 
page  of  them.  Take  the  smallest  in- 
stance: Mr.  Roosevelt's  favorite  spent 
was^  *'  shooting  buffalo  and  other  b^ 
game."  Yet  he  has  written  to  a  society: 
"  I  feel  real  and  great  interest  in  the  woric 
being  done  by  the  American  Bison  Soci- 
ety to  preserve  the  buflFalo."||     Tli^'at 

*New  York  Times  and  press  dispotdies,  Januaqr 
22,  1908. 

fPress  dispatches. 

jNew  York  Herald, 

iiohn  Ford,  ina  letter  to  New  Yofk  WoM,  U 
of  1907. 

llCottfi^  Life  in  America,  Januaiy,  1906. 
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t  creak  of  the  band-wagon  he  will 
kmn.  He  b  ever  changing  cars; 
**  rocking-horse  crusader. "  When 
rumored  that  Morgan's  yacht  was 
ter  Bay  during  the  campaign  Mr. 
dt  with  the  most  untoward  anxiety 
having  any  consultation  with  him. 
m  different  a  few  weeks  ago  after 
Die.  Mr.'  Morgan  was  then  the 
'  the  hour,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
the  White  House  enthusiastically 
ng  both  him  and  Cortelyou  for 
ging  the  future.  It  makes  no 
ice  what  way  the  band-wagon 
g»  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  bound  to  be 
»  He  swims  when  the  crest  is 
thai  he  floats. 

D  in  his  nature  he  is  not  for  reform 
mniSy  eke  he  would  not  have 
sd  his  muck-rake  speech,  first  in 
to  a  few  of  his  corporation  friends, 

Siblic  at  their  request.  Muck- 
ough  as  vital  as  sanitation,  is 
liis  liking  because  there  is  nothing 
nlar  in  it.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
9Kiui»  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  once 
edly  aristocratic*  He  used  often 
privately  that  reform  is  the  busi- 
if  the  high-bom  only.  WTiat 
ml  crash  was  that  at  the  announce- 
f  the  prosecution  of  the  Tobacco 
Receivers  to  be  appointed  "To 
■MBsion  of  all  the  property,  assets, 
I  and  affairs  of  said  defendants. "f 
ft  galleries,  the  drama  may  be  a 
The  trouble  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
*  is  they  are  quickly  out  of  style, 
CD  consigned  to  the  wardrobe  of 
an  things.  Yet  his  attomey-gen- 
fao  bdieves  in  death  for  human 
rmtest  but  immunity  for  industrial 
Rates  who  revert  to  the  genus 
can  't  find  the  papers  for  the 
D    them.     In   the   meantime   the 

0  Trust  grows  so  oppressive  that 

1  fanners  in  two  states  organize 
(▼es  {into  "night-riders"  to  drive 


*  ham  F.  H.  Johnson,  in  New  York  Times, 
rSffp  1907. 

ry  Diffui,  July  20,  1007. 

ry  IHg$M^  Ju^  20,  1007. 


the  trust  out  with  the  torch*  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attorney-general  also  believes 
in  death  for  anarchists.  Yet,  in  the 
words  of  another,  his  official  indifference 
has  given  the  farmers  "a  deep,  dumb 
conviction  that  since  the  trust  either 
owns  the  law  or  is  beyond  its  reach,  the 
only  recourse  of  the  plain  people  is  to  be 
thus  a  la,w  unto  themselves."*  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration  has  been  a 
two-act  farce,  and  just  as  the  gallery 
gods  were  "beating  it"  he  announced 
that  there  would  be  no  third  act.  If  the 
Pres'dent  had  any  predilection  for  re- 
form he  would  have  removed  his  apolo- 
getic and  delinquent  attorney-general 
long  ago. 

It  was  Bonaparte  who  stood  out  for 
immunity  to  the  rebate-giving  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad,  and  he  converted  his 
chief.  It  is  logical  for  a  regime  that 
imposes  secrecy  upon  the  government's 
relations  with  the  press  to  enter  into 
secret  promises  of  immunity  with  meat 
and  railroad  trusts.  He,  also,  is  simply 
a  Baltimore  politician  who  "spent  very 
little  of  his  time  in  Washington.  .  .  . 
spent  only  a  few  hours  a  week  there." 
Judge  McReynolds,  special  counsel  in 
the  Tobacco  Trust  prosecution,  once 
had  to  wait  a  week  to  see  the  delinquent, 
and  finally  had  to  go  over  to  his  political 
center,  Baltimore.  "He  devotes  less 
time  to  his  official  duties  than  even 
Moody.  .  .  .  Matters  requiring  his  at- 
tention and  the  signature  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General pile  up  on  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  of  divisions  and  can  get  no  fur- 
ther, "f  Napoleon  would  not  put  this 
extreme  descendant  of  his  even  in  his 
awkward  squad. 

Seldom  is  a  pill  administered  without 
a  sop  in  the  same  spoon.  Along  with 
the  announcement  of  no  criminal  prose- 
cution of  Harriman  is  another — ^that 
coal-carrying  roads  will  be  prosecuted. J 
Examine  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  that  is  in- 

^Liierary  Di^ed,  December  28, 1007. 

tPress  di^MUdies* 

}New  York  WoM,  June  8»  lOQT. 
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tended  to  be  committal  that  is  not  capable 
of  two  meanings,  that  does  not  trail  a 
rider,  with  clauses  that  go  together  like 
two  horses,  so  that  he  can  jump  to  the 
one  when  the  other  is  lamed; — ever 
preaching  against  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  the  same  sentence,  yet  never  throw- 
ing his  weight  on  the  most  unequal  side. 
After  a  speech  one  paper  hails  it  as  a 
new  radicalism,  and  a  New  York  Times 
announces  that  he  is  sober  once  more. 
But  no  communication  that  is,  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt. 

Now  all  this  requires  an  explanation. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  honest  man,  and  in 
private  life  a  great  American.  The 
trouble  with  him  is  essentially  intel- 
lectual. He  does  not  mean  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  people's  enemies,  but 
he  does  so,  as  actually  and  insidiously 
as  a  guard  in  a  beleaguered  city  is  enticed 
out  at  night  and  delivers  the  keys  to  the 
attackers.  It  is  not  "intemperate"  to 
make  this  deduction.  Would  you  give 
a  dishonest  interpretation  to  the  above 
facts  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  endorsement 
of  "conservative"?  It  is  my  feeling 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  limited 
mental  ^vision  who  cannot  see  logical 
consequence.  It  is  the  most  charitable 
commentary  on  the  facts.  A  glance  at 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  phrenological  develop- 
ment shows  that  the  cerebrum,  the  seat 
of  prevision  and  imagination,  is  not 
highly  developed.  If,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  after  knowing  certain  facts 
aboutl^homas  Paine — ^facts  about  his 
deep  and  great  philosophical  principles, 
of  his  God-fearing  and  God-confessing 
nature,  of  his  martydom  in  dungeons 
for  liberty — can  only  generalize  it  all 
into  the  statement  that  he  is  "a  filthy 
little  atheist,"*  we  must  assume,  to  avoid 
imbecility  ourselves,  tliat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  very  unenlightened,  undeveloped 
mind^that*was  fated,  sooner  or  later,  to 


*Life  of  Oouvemuer  Morris,  by  Roosevelt.  The 
biographer  of  Paine,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  pre- 
sented the  facts  personaUy  before  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
proving  the  very  opposite  of  his  fling.  Mr.  Roose- 
evelt  promised  to  make  a  correction,  but  it  still 
remains  in  the  later  editions. 


involve  itself  in  hopdess  contradictioD 
and  defeat.  What  is  there  in  the  essen- 
tial mentality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  ihvHe 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  press  in  the 
last  campaign  without  an  impoituiit 
exception  ?* 

What  attraction  of  mind  was  there 
between  the  two  that  Dowie  at  Zioo 
City  should  thunder  senseless  diatribes 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  ?t 

Mediocre  alarms  when  a  Mrs.  Moirii 
visits  the  White  House,  and  though  a 
fine,    cultured   woman,    is    outrageously 
dragged  away  by  order  of  his  secretaries, 
for  whom  he  refused  to  apologize;!   his 
calling  the  wrong  men  liars  and  absdv- 
ing  the  real  liars  in  society;  his  canying 
a  "gun"  in  his  hip-pockets  to  be  seen 
at  the  least  flapping  of  the  wind;§   hk 
revelling  in  the  killing  of  animals;  hk 
confession  of  shooting  a  Spainard  in  the 
back,  1 1 — ^these  are  not  traits   that  indi- 
cate a  fine,  progressive  nature.    Tien  hii 
support  of  militarism;    his  spoken  con- 
tempt of  the  Quakers ;  hb  strictures  on 
cabinet    and    departmental    news;    hii 
arranging    of    grim    military    welcomes 
with   500   policemen   massed   about  hii 
carriage;!  'his    tearing   out   the   iWute 
House  so  that  scarcely  a  vestige  remaini 
of  its  former  simplicity  ?•*  his  unprece- 
dented   costly    military    suite,    with  its 
nine  officers  having  the  exclusive  func- 
tion  of  being  in   attendance   on  dance 
floors  at  the  White  House,*t  reveal  ^At* 
order  of  thought  his  mind  is  heir  to. 

In  his  choice  of  Taft  for  his  successor 
he  makes  the  final  revelation  of  tfK 
reactionary  cast  of  his  mind.  An  unde 
of  mine  who  represents  an  associatiott 
of  merchants  knows  Taft  as  a  man  lAo 
cannot  he  persuaded  to  assume  responsi- 
bility or  take  the  initiative.     For  a  yew 

*New  York  Herald  Sunday  after  dection.  Mi 

fNew  York  Hera'i.  Tuesday  before  ekete 
1904. 

{See  Senator  Tillman's  speech,  about  JanHf 
5,  1906. 

^.Fress  dispatches,  June  9,  1906. 

fScribner^s  Magazine. 

INew  York  World, 

**Brooklyn  Eatde,  August  10,  1907. 

*tNew  York  World,  special  Sunday  rtoiy. 
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n  asked  to  take  steps  to  stop 
on  of  New  York  waters  by 
iams  and  the  blocking  of  its 

He  has  temporized  with  the 

doing  nothing  yet  ever  pre- 
i  is  going  to  do  something. 
sr  the  tone  of  disgust  in  my 
ids:  **I  have  no  use  for  Taft, 
raid  to  act."  There  is  nothing 
iicalism  than  individual  initia- 
te thing  Taft  avoids.  He  is 
ip  when  he  is  called  an  "  echo." 
ig»  genial,  glad-hand  Taft  is 
face  of  the  apologetic,  tem- 
ininitiative  Taft.  Taft  is  the 
er.  The  "big  stick"  in  his 
I  become  a  billy-dilly.  He 
st  so  much  that,  as  judge,  he 
the  corporation  the  benefit  of 
•**  in  tile  bill.     He  has  also 

a  few  choice  frowns,  to  wit: 
stretched  farther  the  powers 
action  than  he»  when  a  federal 
hio.    He  rushed  to  Oklahoma 

people  to  postpone  entrance 
inion,  perhaps  with  the  sin- 
se  of  keeping  out  of  the  union 
itic  state  until  after  the  next 


election.*  His  great  hobby  is  to  main- 
tain the  present  autocratic  power  of  the 
courts.  He  has  especially  condemned 
trial  by  jury  before  punishment  for  in- 
junction proceedings  .f  He  has  con- 
demned the  initiative  and  referendum. 
He  opposed  Direct-Legislation  with  Sen- 
ator Lodge.  He  discovered  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  could  be  used 
as  a  club  over  labor. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  mere 
name,  whooped  up  by  artificial  and  for- 
tuitous means  will  ever  again  epitomize 
the  great  American  people.  The  defeat 
of  Parker  was  the  exit  of  that  regime. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  little 
prevision  else  he  would  see  that  Taft 
will  never  be  president.  But  we  bring 
in  Taft  to  further  reveal  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
reactionariness. 

And  now  the  charmed  circle  is  sol- 
dered: The  organization  has  been  built 
up;  the  interests  within  the  "square" 
are  intact;  the  delegates  will  be  delivered, 
and  the  interests,  main  hope,  Taft,  will 
be  nominated — and  defeated. 

George  Llewellyn  Rees. 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 
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ESENT  the  Christian  Science 
cept  of  Gtxl  to  those  who 
not  come  into  touch  with  it 
perience,  one  must  clear  the 
some  ideas  falsely  associated 
,  before  he  can  point  the  way 
ientific  and  practical  under- 
F  His  nature  which  Christian 
Folds. 

stendom  unites  in  ascribing 
e  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
ce  and  omniscience.  If  all 
ted  these  terms  at  their  face 
e  would  be  no  need  for  the 


Christian  Scientist  to  insist  on  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  any  reality  in  matter 
or  in  evil  as  part  of  the  divine  nature, 
manifestation,  or  purpose.  Altogether 
too  well,  have  men  learned  to  take  the 
universe  as  they  find  it,  and  then  to 
adapt  their  thought  of  God  to  their  own 
•^haotic  sense  of  things.  The  Christian 
Scientist  accepts  Gtxl  as  He  manifests 
Himself  in  Christian  revelation  and  then 

^Literary  Digui,  September  7,  1907. 

fHe  now  comes  out  for  limitation  of  injunctions; 
but  in  the  last  six  veara  has  there  not  heia  enough 
of  words  without  deeds  ? 
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corrects  his  concept  of  the  universe 
accordingly;  afterwards  verifying  his 
conclusions  in  a  richly  modified  expe- 
rience with  this  human  environment. 
In  short,  the  Christian  Scientist  affirms 
of  God  neariy  if  not  all  the  attributes 
enumerated  in  the  historic  Christian 
creeds,  and  then  through  thick  and 
through  thin  he  sticks  to  his  thesis.  A 
large  part  of  Christendom  likewise  de- 
clares for  the  infinite  goodness  and 
power  of  God,  and  then  vacates  its 
premise  in  order  that  it  may  make  room 
for  an  evil  presence  and  power,  an  intel- 
ligent, malevolent  and  scheming  devil. 

Christian  Scientists  are  even  reproached 
because  they  have  no  devil,  and  they  ac- 
cept the  reproach.  Yet  they  have  to 
contend  with  and  to  overcome  the  same 
apparent  evil  as  do  others.  And  the 
unquestioned  evil  in  human  passion  and 
fear,  in  sin,  disease,  and  death  may 
seem  at  times,  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  learned  not  to  fear  it,  as  horrid  and 
hydra-headed,  and  certainly  a  far  more 
familiar  monster,  than  the  traditional 
devil  of  hoof  and  horn.  The  advantage 
of  the  Christian  Scientist's  attitude  of 
thought  inheres  in  the  fact  that  he 
recognizes  evil  as  no  part  of  the  divine 
order,  and  therefore  as  having  no  more 
entity,  consistency,  reason  for  being  nor 
continuance,  than  do  the  dreadful  mon- 
sters of  a  nightmare.  He  therefore  in- 
sists that  to  understand  God's  allness 
one  must  first  abandon  all  thought  of 
evil  as  an  independent  power,  as  a  de- 
generate part  of  God's  creation,  or  as 
"good  in  the  making,"  and  relegate  it 
all — "the  devil  and  his  works" — to  the 
realm  of  illusive  phenomena,  self-evolved 
and  self-destructive.  Not  otherwise,  be 
one's  logic  ever  so  agile,  can  the  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent  goodness  of  God  be 
established  in  fact  or  in  faith. 

The  description  of  God  given  by  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  Leader  of  Christian  Science, 
to  whom  every  Christian  Scientist  owes 
all  that  he  knows  of  this  truth,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


"God.  The  great  I  Am;  the  all- 
knowing,  all-seeing,  all-acting,  aU-wise, 
all-loving,  and  eternal ;  Principle;  Mind; 
Soul;  Spirit;  Life;  Truth;  Love;  all 
substance;  intelligence."  (Science  and 
Healthy  p.  587.)  Elsewhere  she  speaks 
of  Him  as  the  "  infinite  Father-Mother"; 
"the  universal  cause,  the  only  creator." 
(Idem.)  By  each  of  these  terms  she 
illustrates  some  phase  of  the  divine 
nature.  Thinking  of  God  as  Principle» 
one  may  learn  of  Him  as  the  source  of 
all  true  being,  may  understand  in  a 
degree  the  invincible  integrity  and  change- 
lessness  of  His  nature,  the  infinite  scope 
of  His  power,  and  also  His  nearness  in 
the  very  minutiae  of  human  life.  Hiink- 
ing  of  Him  as  Mind,  one  divorces 
thought  from  corporeality  and  anthro- 
pomorphism, and  recognizes  infinite  per- 
sonality as  inspiration  and  origin  of  all 
w^isdom,  of  all  science,  and  of  that  s{Nr- 
itual  thought  energy  which  creates  and 
sustains  man  and  the  universe.  Think 
ing  of  G<xl  as  Spirit  and  as  substance,  me 
eliminates  matter  and  all  its  supposed 
law  and  phenomena  from  His  being 
and  His  expression  and  denies  pantheiflm. 
As  Father-Mother,  one  apprehends*  in  a 
measure.  His  infinite  tenderness  and 
kindly  protection.  But  the  Christiaii 
Scientist's  supreme  effort  and  aspiration, 
Mrs.  Eddy  expresses  in  her  message  to  tbe 
Mother  Church,  June,  1901:  "As  Chris- 
tian Scientists  you  seek  to  define  God  to 
your  own  consciousness,  by  feeling  and 
applying  the  nature  and  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  divine  Love:  to  gain  llie 
absolute  and  supreme  certainty  that 
Christianity  is  now  what  Christ  Jcbm 
taught  and  demonstrated — health*  holi- 
ness, immortality." 

Humanity  is  profoundly  concerned  to 
understand  God,  and  sincere  men  wel- 
come any  and  every  ray  of  light  shed  oo 
His  nature  and  His  ways.  It  is  a  sdf- 
important  and  caviling  critic  that  wiD 
reject  such  illumination  because  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  unconventional  or  without 
precedent,  because  it  is  scientific,  that  is» 
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1  and  demonstrable  and  not 
itiye  or  emotional  as  religious 
been  declared  to  be.  The 
asserts  that  our  God  is  "no 
merely  a  substitute  for  Deity, 
uggling  with  words  and  calls 
wer,  except  for  the  fact  that 

readers  may  accept  sound 
and  harden  their  hearts  in 
fear  of  something  new  in 
faith.     Words    are    but   poor 

spiritual  truth,  though  they 
onest  enough  instruments  for 
thought  To  a  quibbler  they 
undant  material  for  blinding 
self  and  others. 
t  thing  men  most  desire  to 
t  God  is  in  regard  to  His  atti- 
tl  humanity.  And  Christian 
I  much  to  offer  here,  for  it  is 
1  aU  its  teachings  and  meets 
tearcher  always  on  the  ground 
test  need,  llie  eariy  Hebrew 
ed  God  as  his  king  and 
lesus  endeavored  to  trans- 
Tude  thought  by  exalting  God 
ig  Father  and  friend,  as  a 
presence  and  protector.  But 
m  early  lost  the  love  out  of 
t  of  God  by  again  personi- 
I  as  magistrate  and  judge, 
ng  the  race  to  His  throne  not 
(d  children  craving  His  pro- 
t  as  suppliant  criminals  cursed 
of  a  common  ancestor. 
tir  gave  warrant  to  the  most 
aa  in  ""old  theology"  that  in- 
Hs  fake  conception  of  divine 

The  far-reaching  cruelty  of 
ng  is  in  its  hopelessness,  in  its 
1  that  God's  attitude  toward 

is»  His  judgment  of  men,  is 

and  spectacular,  consigning 
1  irrevocable  destiny  of  bliss 
sring  according  to  their  blind 

or  their  palsied  indifference 
ido  during  a  few  ill-guided 
le  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
A  so  harries  human  life,  find 
lification  in  this  teaching,  for 
to    the    individual,    who 


accepts  this  theory,  a  peremptory  clos- 
ing of  aU  opportunity,  and  summons 
him  to  an  ordeal  which  would  be  a 
travesty  on  justice  and  a  betrayal  of  his 
legitimate  trust  in  Gtxl's  love.  Chris- 
tian Science  destroys  this  fear  of  Grod 
and  fear  of  death,  by  exposing  the  falisty 
of  this  harsh  conception  of  divine  justice. 
It  teaches  that  divine  judgment  is  purely 
redemptive  and  never  retaliatory;  that 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  never  closed, 
here  or  hereafter;  and  that  death  is  but 
an  incident  of  human  belief,  utterly 
poweriess  to  shut  man  out  from  Grod*s 
love. 

This  Love,  Christian  Science  asserts 
to  be  absolutely  irresistible  and  that  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  its 
object.  It  declares  that  divine  Love 
cannot  lapse  into  indifference  or  be 
transmuted  into  vengeful  hate,  nor  can 
His  kingdom  be  divided.  As  a  religious 
body.  Christian  Scientists  assume  no 
precedence  in  extolling  Grod*s  love  as 
comprehensive  of  all  men.  They  go 
much  further,  however,  in  asserting  that 
divine  Love  is  even  now  an  available 
human  resource,  in  which  men  may 
find  cure  for  every  ill  that  besets  their 
thought,  and  so  finds  expression  in  their 
lives. 

In  material  terms,  the  operation  of 
divine  Love  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  which  attracts  to 
itself  and  endows  with  its  own  power 
particles  of  true  metal,  but  shows  neither 
attraction  nor  recognition  of  their  en- 
cumbering dust.  The  divine  judgment 
as  a  ''proclamation  of  the  right'*  involves 
of  necessity  the  rejection  of  the  wrong, 
including  everjrthing  that  would  defile  or 
distort  Grod's  perfect  creation;  but  it 
rejects  no  int^^  part  of  that  creation. 
Divine  judgment  separates  men  from 
sin;  and  sin  thereby  exposed  as  unreal, 
untrue,  and  having  no  part  in  Grod,  man, 
or  the  universe,  is  destroyed.  The  tra- 
ditional concept  of  divine  judgment 
often  tends  to  make  of  human  life  a 
daring  gamble  with  sin  and  repentance^ 
based  on  the  hope  tiiaA.  T^i^\iVaxk»^  tdk^ 
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precede  death  and  so  cheat  sin  of  its 
penalty.  An  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian Science  quenches  the  desire  for  sin 
by  showing  that  suffering  is  concur- 
rent with  sin,  and  that  sin  invents  and 
applies  its  own  torment.  The  divine 
judgment  is  to  be  interpreted  not  so 
mudi  as  intervention  in  human  affairs 
to  arrest  guilt  and  to  reward  virtue,  as  it 
is  prevention,  leading  us  into  apprecia- 
tion of  God's  kindly  provision  and  care. 
Seeking  His  ways,  one  seeks  re-adjust- 
ment of  one's  thought  to  His  law  and  so 
finds  redemption  from  the  chaos  of 
material  and  of  evil  thinking.  Divine 
judgment  is  therefore  never  to  be  feared 
as  an  ordeal,  but  is  to  be  eagerly  antici- 
pated and  desired  as  a  return  of  con- 
sciousness to  its  spiritual  birthright  and 
dominion. 

Physical  science  has  not  yet  declared 
aright  that  mysterious  force  called  gravi- 
tation which  holds  the  earth  to  its  orbit 
and  maintains  its  rh}rthm  with  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  The  best  that  man  has 
yet  done  is  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  mar- 
velous reach  of  its  power  and  to  rest  in 
its  security.  But  the  astronomer's  story 
of  the  evolution  and  control  of  the  jphysi- 
cal  universe  through  the  operation  of 
onmipresent  force,  is  but  a  poorly 
worded  interpretation  of  the  all-encir- 
cling unity  and  power  of  divine  Prin- 
ciple, which  holds  not  only  the  stars  to 
their  courses,  but  guarantees  to  all  Grod's 
ideas  their  security  in  His  love  and  care. 
This  ever-present  love  manifests  itself 
in  ever  new  avenues  of  light,  revealing 
His  power  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
according  to  the  impulses  of  humanity's 


varied  needs.  To  the  Christian  Scientist* 
Grod  is  in  very  deed  a  guardian  presouse, 
satisfying  every  human  need,  fiUing 
thought  with  confidence  and  good  cheer» 
and  opening  up  a  vista  of  spiritual 
understanding  and  dominion  whidli  is 
without  parallel  and  without  limit. 

The  Christian  Science  concept  of  God 
is   scientific,   because   within   the   ever- 
widening  range  of  human  experience  it 
is  verifiably  true;    because  it  is  **wdl- 
ordered  knowledge"  gained  throu^  in- 
telligent appeal  to  Principle;    and  be- 
cause it  robs  error  of  its  seeming  realitj 
and    assumed     power.     As     indivUoal 
thought  broadens  to  grasp  the  ma$Sil6c 
sweep  of  divine  revelation,  and  as  tfaenfaj, 
human    consciousness    more   and   move 
closely  reflects  the  divine,  the  true  con- 
cept of  G<xl,  that  is  of  life,  directly  and 
inevitably  manifests  itself  in  more  oniediy, 
more  sane,  more  healthful  and  more  effi- 
cient living.    The  practical  efficacy  of  lb 
teachings    of   Christian   Science   is  tibe 
sufficient    confirmation    of    their   tnilh, 
and  of  its  discoverer's  secure  place  id 
history  as  one  of  the  worid's  greateit 
benefactors. 

Human  theories  may  continue  to  come 
and  go.  Human  philosophies  may  ooo- 
tinue  to  battle  among  themselves  for  a 
supremacy  which  can  never  be  won. 
The  only  unity  of  thought  possible  to 
mankind  is  the  unity  already  ezistiiif 
in  the  divine  Mind.  As  the  years  go  oa 
all  humanly  evolved  systems  of  thoa^ 
must  lay  down  their  arms  before  divine 
revelation,  the  one  unerring  source;  of 
truth.  Geobge  H.  Mogul 
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?ACTURING-WORKS    fflGH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN. 

'  By  William  Thum. 


ERIAL,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
nal  progress  depends  upon  the 
ilth  of  Uie  individual,  upon  his 
his  power  to  reason,  and  his 
tkm  of  interesting  and  valu- 
nrledge.  It  is  the  generally 
bdief  that  the  reform  agencies 
%j  can  hope  for  success  only 
he  further  development  of  these 
in  the  individual ;  without  their 
levelopment,  advancement  in 
lecomes  impossible. 
i  of  valuable  knowledge  neces- 
lades  a  fair  understanding  of 
of  health,  and  the  process  of 
ting  this  store,  best  develops 
cry  and  the  reasoning  power. 

primary  knowledge  is  almost 
\j  distributed,  but  the  so-called 
f  knowledge  is  enjoyed  by  com- 
f  few.  Although  without  the 
there  could  be  no  secondary 
^  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  we 
dq)oid    for    advancement    in 

It  b  only  through  a  further 
in  popular  wisdom  that  the 
nd  future  problems  of  humanity 
atisfactorily  met,  so  it  is  of  the 
mportance  that  every  available 
ason  should  receive  a  secondary 
School  education, 
present  time,  most  of  us  obtain 
sondary  education  we  may  pos- 
yof^  observation  and  residing, 
guidance  or  system;  and  we 
I  at  a  later  period  in  life  than  it 
le  gained.  When  one  considers 
wdl  managed  high  schools  the 

is  done  by  specially  trained 
IS  in  subjects  selected  by  expe- 
sdncators  and  that  these  subjects 
bed  according  to  their  relative 
toe  in  the  student's  development. 


it  is  evident  that  the  usual  random 
studying  is  of  little  value  when  com- 
pared with  systematic  high  school  train- 
ing given  at  the  most  suitable  age. 

The  greatest  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  inducing  every  capable  young  person 
to  graduate  from  some  thorough  high 
school.  The  accomplishment  of  this  is 
the  problem  that  outweighs  all  other 
reform  problems,  for  as  just  intimated* 
the  final  solution  of  any  reform  problem 
depends  on  the  wisdom  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  without  an  early  secondary 
education  growth  in  wisdom  is  seriously 
and  permanently  retarded. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  problem  under 
discussion,  one  of  the  principal  points 
to  consider  is  the  obtaining  of  means 
necessary  to  build  and  maintain  so 
large  a  number  of  high  schools  as  would 
be  required  to  accommodate  practically 
every  individual  during  the  high  school 
period  of  life.  The  public  could  do 
this  if  it  were  determined  to  do  so,  but 
the  taxes  would  have  to  be  increased, 
and  they  would  become  a  hardship  in 
many  more  instances  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  addition  to  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  schools,  means  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  the  full  or  partial  mainte- 
nance of  all  students  whose  parents 
could  not  fully  maintain  their  children 
through  a  hi^  school  course.  Under 
present  economic  conditions  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  public  to  furnish  this 
maintenance,  and  even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  most  harmful. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public 
build  and  equip  the  high  schools,  put 
them  in  operation,  and  then  let  the 
students  themselves  pay  the  running 
expenses.    This  plan  would  be  «di&^  Vst 
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the  public  and  good  for  the  students. 
As  it  is  evident  that  the  high  school 
students  who  could  not  or  would  not 
be  maintained  by  their  friends  must 
provide  their  own  maintenance,  the 
question  of  how  to  supply  the  students 
with  remunerative  employment  becomes 
a  paramount  one. 

One  object  of  this  article  is  to  make  a 
specific  suggestion  for  the  employment 
of  young  women  students.  We  are  told 
that  many  organized  plans  to  supply 
students  with  employment  for  full  self- 
support  have  been  tried,  and  that  all 
have  failed.  This,  however,  should  be 
no  reason  for  discouragement.  So  im- 
portant is  the  problem  that  a  score  or 
more  of  experiments,  all  unsuccessful, 
might  be  considered  profitable  if  they 
should  lead  finally  to  die  discovery  of  a 
practicable  method  for  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  secondary  education.  One  of 
the  successful  efforts  to  train  in  good 
citizenship  is  that  seen  in  the  George 
Junior  Republic.  And  the  plan,  akin 
as  it  is  to  that  for  a  manufacturing  works 
high  school,  would  promise  equal  or 
greater  success  for  the  latter  school; 
fiiere  would  be  fewer  difficulties  en- 
countered in  establishing  a  manufactur- 
ing works  high  school  as  the  ages  and 
previous  training  of  the  children  in  a 
Greorge  Junior  Republic  would  make 
the  problem  simpler  of  solution. 

Among  many  industries  with  which 
the  experiment  might  be  tried,  a  prac- 
tical one  would  probably  be  found  in 
knitting  works  for  women's  and  chil- 
dren's underwear,  as  this  seems  to  be  an 
industry  especially  adapted  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  women  students. 
Any  standard  article  that  can  be  manu- 
factured under  healthful  conditions,  and 
for  the  making  of  which  adequate  re- 
muneration can  be  given,  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

A  high  school  that  could  properly  be 
called  a  manufacturing  works  high 
school  and  a  knitting  works  might  be 
operated  conjointly  on  lines  similar  to 
those  suggested  for  the  joint  operation 


of  public  works  and  high  schook  in  an 
article  published  in  The  Arena  of 
December,  1907,  entitled  **  Public  Woria 
High  Schools."  As  far  as  that  artide 
is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  we 
shall  borrow  from  it  and  make  atten- 
tions to  fit  the  present  case.  The  pubSc 
works  high  sdiool  b  best  suited  for 
young  men,  while  the  present  suggestioB 
is  for  the  education  and  employment  of 
young  women. 

Most  young  women  of  sixteen  yeus 
or  over  would  be  benefited  by  eanuig 
their  living  and  education,  if  the  woA  k 
within  reason  and  also  instructive. 

''The  legal  time  for  attendance  is 
this  school  should  extend  over  a  period 
of  eight  years,  anywhere  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-eight  Tbe 
public  would  be  expected  to  piofide 
only  grounds,  buildings,  and  initial  es* 
penses,  and  then  exercise  general  sopar- 
vision  over  the  schools;  the  studeab 
themselves  would  be  obliged  to  earn  aal 
pay  all  operating  expenses  of  the  schoobi 
once  they  are  in  good  running  order.* 
In  the  case  of  young  women  a  mariiwffi 
age  of  twenty-four  years  would  probib^ 
be  sufficient. 

The  most  feasible  program  for  ynA 
and  school  attendance  for  self-suppoit- 
ing  students  would  require  the  altematiiig 
of  work  and  study  every  half-day.    One- 
half  of  tlie  students  in  eadi  hi^  sdiod 
grade  would  attend  school  three  homi 
in  tlie  forenoon  and  work  for  wages  tve 
hours  in  the  afternoon;    with  the  odier 
half,  the  time  of  work  and  study  would 
be  reversed.     Some  prominent  educaton 
are  confident  that  six  years  of  this  halt- 
time  school  attendance  would  be  anfk 
in  which  to  complete  what  at  present 
constitutes    a    four   years'    high    schosl 
course.    The   more   mature   years  tbit 
would  be  brought  into  the  latter  tMurt  of 
the  course;  the  presumably  better  henlAi* 
due   to   the    intermissions    occupied  bj 
work;     the    better    assimilation    ct  fUt 
studies  due  to  the  more  deliberate  pn^ 
gress  of  the  entire  course,  all  would  nab 
it  possible  to  take  a  regular  four  yean* 
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several  jears  duration  obtained  from  a 
complete  and  thorough  working  study 
of  a  knitting  works  or  of  any  other 
business  is  most  valuable  and  interesting. 
Such  a  complete  knowledge  of  any  manu- 
focturing  business  is  rare»  and  few  can 
fuUy  appreciate  its  value.  Hie  student 
workers  would  all  become  well  informed 
in  business  methods,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  experiences  of  such  a  course 
would,  in  later  life,  aid  greatly  in  every 
cooperative  effort  of  whatever  nature. 

Many  believe  that  young  women  under 
twenty  years  of  age  would  not  render 
adequate  service  to  deserve  wages  neces- 
sary for  self-support.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  students  would  be  young 
women  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
an  education  and  who  would  be  dliosen 
on  account  of  special  ability.  After 
once  the  operating  methods  were  wdl 
established,  we  would  find  that  these 
self-supporting  young  women  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  could 
do  not  only  the  manual  but  much  of  the 
managerial  labor  in  as  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  it  is  done  in  the  best  works 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
the  knitting  works  would,  as  the  name  of 
the  scliool  implies,  become  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  manufacturing  works 
high  school.  This  would  put  every  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  works  under  the 
observation  of  the  entire  school,  both 
students  and  instructors. 

The  works  would  in  all  probability 
be  owned  by  some  voluntary  association 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  who  would 
not  operate  them  for  profit  other  than 
a  moderate  and  fixed  interest  profit. 
This  voluntary  association  of  citizens 
would  require  that  full  and  clear  business 
reports  be  issued  to  the  general  public 
at  regular  intervals.  Hiese  reports  and 
the  actual  bookkeeping  could  be  made 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  book- 
keeping classes  in  the  sdliool.  In  this 
way  the  general  public,  the  instructors 
and  the  students  vTOuld  become  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  busi- 


in  six  half-time  years.  We  shaU 
SQine  that  such  is  the  case, 
b  evident  that  the  study  program 
hig^  school  for  self-supporting 
te  would  have  to  differ  from  that 
!  present  high  school  mainly  in 
sm   morning   program   of  study 

have  to  be  repeated  with  the 
let  of  students  in  the  afternoon." 
rogiam  of  the  school  could  be  so 
ed  that  fuU-time  pupils  could  have 
f  sessions  by  attending  the  first 

a  grade  in  the  forenoon  and  the 

half  in  the  afternoon.  Regard- 
\  best   results,    parents    will,    no 

always  support  their  daughters 
I  school  just  as  many  years  as  they 
Fold  to  do  so.  The  student  that 
\  school  full  time  during  the 
and  tenth  grades  would  ordi- 
pa»  the  tenth  grade  at  sixteen 
I  age  and  if,  after  that,  she  attends 
1  half-day  session,  she  would  re- 
hree  years  more  to  graduate,  and 

be  nineteen  years  of  age.    The 

woman  who  enters  the  ninth 
at  sixteen  and  goes  through  all 
des  on  a  half-time  schedule  would 
le  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
the  larger  number  of  the  young 
.  would  graduate  at  twenty-two 
oger.  Those  who  by  actual  expe- 
leam  the  lesson  of  full  self-support 
1   that  necessarily  goes   witii   it, 

be  certain  to  gain  mudli  more 
he  school  course  than  would  the 
Indents. 

le  article  from  which  we  quote,  an 
aiy  water-works  operated  by  self- 
ting  students  is  described.  In 
scription  of  this  water-works  a 
I  given  for  an  annual  change  of 
pment  for  the  student  workers. 
cbange    of   work    was    suggested 

to   avoid    monotony,    but    prin- 

lo  accpiaint  the  student  with  the 
opcfatioQ   of  the  'business   from 

up  to  manager.  This  changing 
k»  as  fu  as  it  could  be  made  to 

nqg^t  be  profitably  adopted  in 
ntliiig  woriu.    The  education  of 
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ness,  and  this  publicity  would  tend  to 
increase  the  eflBciency  in  the  works. 

A  general  introduction  of  half-time 
employment  for  self-supporting  students 
would  be  a  boon  to  parents  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  secondary  education, 
yet  cannot  pay  the  required  schooling 
for  their  daughters.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  self-earned  secondary  education  is  far 
better  than  one  paid  for  by  others,  be- 
cause the  self-supporting  student  learns 
how  to  study,  earn,  save,  spend,  and 
live.  Learning  these  things  well,  more 
than  repays  her  for  any  extra  time  re- 
quired to  finish  the  course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
great  benefit  to  humanity  if  the  number 
of  mothers  who  are  thorough  high  school 
graduates  could  be  increased  but  two 
or  three  fold.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  all  future  high  schools  for  girls 
would  give  courses  in  domestic  science, 
nursing,  and  motherhood.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  graduates  due  to  the 
system  for  self-support  would  consist  of 
just  those  whom  Nature  would  choose 
as  the  most  desirable  mothers. 

Young  women  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  selected  for  ability  above  the 
average,  could  earn  enough  in  five  hours 
at  the  knitting  works  to  pay  their  per- 
sonal expenses  and  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  The  young  women  under  dis- 
cussion would  be  willing  to  live  simply, 
and  one  dollar  a  day  could  be  made  to 
answer,  if  a  supply  of  clothing,  the 
lighter  room  furnishings,  and  about 
$^.00  for  books  and  emergency  were  on 
hand.  An  energetic,  capable  young 
woman  who  tries  to  do  her  best  ought 
to  be  paid  enough  for  five  hours  of 
labor  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  one  day  of  such  simple 
living.  If  she  is  not  paid  that  much, 
others  are  living  off  her  efforts.  At  the 
present  time  tiie  women  workers  in 
privately-owned  knitting  works  are  not 
paid  twenty  cents  per  hour,  and  the 
established  prices  for  knit  goods  may 
forestall  wages  at  that  rate.    The  stu- 


dents* knitting  works  would  be  i 
to  yield  only  a  moderate  profit  i 
student  workers  would,  no  doab 
greater  average  efficiency  than  d 
ent  workers,  so  it  mi^t  be  po68 
a   students'  knitting  works   to 
goods  as  cheaply  as  the  same  go 
now  being  sold.    As   is  shown 
article    on    public   works    hi^ 
before  referred  to,  the  effect  of 
workers   on   the   general   labor 
would  be  in  no  way  depressing. 

Some  believe  that  five  hours  i 
work  and  three  hours  of  school  atfa 
would  result  in  physical  injury  t 
young  women,  but  actual  ex] 
indicates  the  contrary.  Whether  i 
be  injurious  or  not,  it  would  be 
jurious  than  eight  or  ten  hours  < 
work  such  as  those  who  would 
tute  the  greater  number  of  fl 
supporting  students  now  have  to 
the  work  and  surroundings  in  a  si 
works  would  probably  be  more  h 
and  pleasant  than  those  of  the 
private  factory. 

We  wish  to  make  a  specific  su| 
for  the  creating  of  a  students'  1 
works.     Let  the  National  Feden 
Women's  Gubs  appoint  a  comni 
investigate  the  knitting  works  b 
If  this  business  appears  to  be  wd 
for  a  students'  works,  have  the  coi 
make   a   detailed   report   of  the 
business.    This    report    should 
every  item  of  expense  and  incouM 
operation  of  the  business,  detailei 
ings  of  buildings  and  machinery, 
conmiercial,  practical,  and  scieni 
scription  of  the  raw  material  n 
The  report  should  give  the  cost 
structing  a  knitting  plant  of  the 
size,    also    the    cost    of    the    n< 
buildings  for  dormitory,  restaura 
high    school.     In    making    this 
the  committee  might  profitably  i 
eral  years  of  time.    It  is,  of  coa: 
necessary    that    the    committee 
itself  to  knitting  works,  ttiese  a 
gested  here  merely  as  a  possibilit; 

The  mode  of  management  undc 
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is  to  be  operated  until  expe- 
ches  better  wajrs,  should  also 
ined  at  this  time.     One  of  the 
essentials   for  success   in   any 
a    school    of    self-supporting 
b  that  the  applicants  for  work 
•crference  as  nearly  as  possible 
ler  of  their  ability  and  char- 
shown    by   previous   standing 
Such   a   preference   is    only 
it  encourages  the  less  capable 
eir    best.     Let    us    suggest    a 
directors    consisting   of   three 
^osen  by  the  Woman's  Qubs; 
«  added  to  this  board  twenty 
rectors  chosen  by  the  student 
m    the    eleventh    and    twelfth 
!ach    student    director   should 
ienth  the  voting  power  of  each 
losen  by  the  Women's  Clubs, 
state  law  might  have  to  be 
anctioning   such    a    board    of 

assume   that  the   report  will 

one  dollar  per  day  can  be  paid 

Hing  women.     In  a  short  time 

could  be  introduced  into  the 

of    the    works    which    would 

ving    a    second    year    student 

bird  year  student  $1.10,  thus 

the  daOy  wages  five  cents  for 

of  experience  that  the  student 

le  daily  wages  for  each  of  the 

respectively   would    therefore 

a.05,  $1.10,  $1.15,  $1.20,  $1.25 


making  an  average  of  $1.12}.  All  wages 
over  the  $1.00  per  day  could  be  saved  by 
the  student  until  ^laduation.  A  stu- 
dent working  three  hundred  days  per 
year  for  six  years  could  in  this  way 
accumulate  $225.00.  In  voting  for  stu- 
dent directors,  the  individual  student 
might  be  given  voting  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  she  had  served, 
as  the  length  of  servipe  would,  in  a  way, 
be  a  measure  of  her  experience  in  the 
business. 

Another  important  step  for  the  com- 
mittee to  take  would  be  to  obtain  the 
pledge  of  a  suflScient  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Women's  Clubs  to  buy 
their  knitted  goods  from  the  student 
works,  provided  that  the  quality  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  factories  and 
that  the  prices  are  not  more  in  excess  of 
market  prices  than  fair  wages  mi^t 
make  necessary.  Investigation  may  show 
that  students'  knitting  works  could  pro- 
duce underwear  at  less  than  present 
ruling  prices.  These  and  other  prelimi- 
naries being  accomplished,  a  stock  com- 
pany for  the  required  amount  might  be 
formed,  possibly  for  $250,000,  and  the 
by-laws  framed  to  make  possible  the 
desired  mode  of  management.  Should 
the  experiment  finally  prove  successful, 
students'  works  and  manufacturing  works 
high  schools  of  various  kinds  could  be  in- 
troduced  into  tvery  city  of  sufficient  size. 
—  "-'"William  Thum 
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annual  message  (of  1904)' to 
of  ei^ty  odd  millions 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
rf  die  United  States,  struck  the 
f  tfie  trust  problem  and  showed 


the  way  to  a  wise,  lawful  and  feasible 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  burning 
questions  of  our  day. 

There  are  five  important  texts  in  this 
valuable  sermon  on  corporations,  and 
every  citizen  whose  patriotism  is  stronger 
than  his  pocketbookiBiii,  irViobi^  td^^  >& 
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not  mortgaged  to  some  corporate  interest, 
and  who  has  the  wit  and  courage  to 
think  for  himself,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider them  in  order,  and  to  make  his  own 
comments  and  deductions;  for  the  Na- 
tion's security,  honor  and  life  are  men- 
aced by  those  to  whom  she  has  given 
great  rewards,  the  foes  in  her  own 
household. 

Says  the  President  in  Text  I:— "When 
we  come  to  deal  with  great  corporations 
the  need  for  the  Government  to  act 
directly  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
labor,  because  great  corporations  can 
become  such  only  by  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  inter-state  commerce 
is  peculiarly  the  field  of  the  (reneral 
Government.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
expect  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  great 
corporations  by  State  action.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  patient  with  an  argument  that 
such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
because  more  than  one  State  pursues  the 
policy  of  creating  on  easy  terms  corpora- 
tions which  are  never  operated  within 
that  State  at  all,  but  in  other  States  whose 
laws  they  ignore.  The  National  Grov- 
emment  alone  can  deal  adequately  with 
these  great  corporations.'* 

If  "inter-state  commerce  is  peculiarly 
the  field  of  the  General  Government" 
(and  it  is^  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding), 
then  any  corporation  doing  business  in 
that  field  is  a  national  trespasser  and  is 
lawfully  amenable  to  prosecution,  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of  its 
illegally  acquired  property.  It  is,  in- 
deed, absurd  to  expect  that  corporate 
abuse  can  or  will  be  eliminated  by  State 
action,  for  not  only  is  the  average  State 
wax  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  but 
the  State  can  usually  reach  merely  one 
tentacle  of  the  enormous  body  whose 
lair  and  home-office  are  elsewhere.  The 
man  or  corporation  that  "ignores**  law, 
is  a  law-breaker,  is  living  in  lawlessness 
and  is  an  anarchist  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  as  conunonly  used. 

National    Governments    have,    here- 


tofore, "dealt  adequatdy**  witti  certain 
great  corporations  by  the  simple,  commoa- 
seose  methods  of  absorption  and  natioo- 
alization.  The  treatm^it  that  cured 
one  set  of  ills  in  the  body  politic  wiD 
cure  simular  ones. 

Measured  in  terms  of  the  worid*s  life^ 
it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  individuals  and 
private  corporations  raised  and  imMntained 
armies  and  navies,  and  levied  inter-state 
war;    but  the  State  became  convinced 
that  this  was  a  dangerous  power  to  give 
to  citi;sens,  as  it  led  to  anarcby,  so  nations 
sensibly  assumed  charge  of  titke  military 
and  naval  establishments.    Neither  is  it 
so  long  ago  that  individuals,  rejoicing  in 
"initiative**  and  "enterprise,**  collected 
the  taxes  of  nations,  owned  and  operated 
toll-roads  and  bridges,  carried  titke  mails, 
held  property  in  mankind,  and  exercised 
powers  of  life  and  death;  but  the  Slate 
properly  concluded  that  these  privil^gei 
and    "vested    rights**   were    unsafe  m 
irresponsible  hands,  so  it  emancipated 
the    blcuik   slaves,    and    made    national 
trusts  of  the  other  matters,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  "life,  liberty  and  ttie  puTBoit 
of  happiness.**    No  one  but  a  lunatic,  a 
"frenzied  financier"  or  the  reincamatioo 
of  a  "robber  Baron"  would  care  to  go 
back  to  those  "good  old  times.**    Tbm 
are  some  of  us,  thank  God!  besides  tbe 
President,  who  see  plainly  titke  evib  of 
our  own   time,   and   long   with  heavy* 
loyal  hearts  to  rid  the  Great  Republic  of 
them. 

Says  the  President  in  Text  EL:— "The 
American  people  need  to  continue  to 
show  the  very  qualities  that  ttiey  have 
shown — ^that  is,  moderation,  good  senWi 
the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  doing  any 
damage,  and  yet  the  quiet  determint^ 
tion  to  proceed,  step  by  step,  widioat 
halt  and  without  hurry,  in  eliminatiii^ 
or  at  least  minimizing,  whatever  of  mil- 
chief  there  is  to  inter-state  commerce  is 
the  conduct  of  the  great  corporations." 

The  American  people  have  diaige  of 
this  trust  matter,  and  ttiey  have  Ao 
power,  as  they  evidently  have  the  wiL 
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ridi  it  That  tiiey  wiU  ''pro- 
aitly  and  in  order"  is  hoped 
red»  but  that  they  wiU  be  inex- 
a  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the 
wcutive  and  of  eveiy  other 
itisen. 

nage  could  or  would  be  done 
5>Temment  regulation,  control 
late  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ji  as  at  present  mismanaged 
lice  of  lawlessness,  corruption 
»nal  danger;  but,  on  the  con- 
sat  good  would  result  to  the 
e  Government  and  the  corpora- 
isdves,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
,  honestiy  and  lawfully  admin- 
leir  officers  would  become  hon- 
trusted  public  servants,  instead 
in  the  cat^ory  of  **the  crim- 
,"  and  their  "securities"  could 
unbled  in,  and  would  become 
investment  for  the  earnings  and 
>f   the   people   as    government 

any  "mischief"  may  be  "min- 
but  if  it  can  be  entirely  "elimi- 

should  be  done,  for  no  sane 

individual  wants  to  endure  an 

in  be  cured.    K  there  be  ways 

the  trust  disease  other  than  by 

absorption  or  by  t>rganized 
Iding  up  one  lawful,  competi- 
lication  which,  by  the  approved 
methods  of  individual  saving 
jtive  buying,  should  and  would 
le  final  source  and  reservoir  of 
I,  I  am  free  to  confess  I  do  not 
m,  and,  so  far,  I  have  met  no 
ligh  finance  or  captain  of  in- 
to teuld  or  would  show  me  such 

he  President  in  Text  III:— 
orporations  are  necessary,  and 
of  great  and  singular  mental 
in  manage  such  corporations 
ly»  and  such  men  must  have 
mids.  But  these  corporations 
i  managed  with  due  regard  to 
srt  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
if  can^  done  under  the  present 


laws  it  must  be  doncJ^^Vhere  these 
laws  come  short,  others  should  be  en- 
acted to  supplement  them." 

As  the  great  corporaticms,  acting  in 
obedience  to  economic  necessity  (which 
knows  no  law),  absorbed  by  "benevo- 
lent assimilation"  the  lesser  ones,  so 
shall  and  should  ttie  great  corporation 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  in  obedience  to  National  economic, 
industrial  and  financial  necessity,  and  in 
the  interest  of  Justice,  Law,  Order, 
Patriotism,  Economy  and  Public  Welfare 
absorb  these  watery  masses  of  undi- 
gested insecurities.  And  this  final  cor- 
poration would  be  "managed  with  due 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole";  for  it  would  be  public  proper^, 
and  people,  individually  and  coUectivdy, 
are  somewhat  prone  to  safeguard  their 
own  property.      5    ^ 

The  United  States  Post-Office,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  "business  enterprises" 
of  the  world,  is  not  permitted  to  "  inflate" 
or  "depreciate"  stock,  "wreck"  proper- 
ties, give  "private  rebates,"  charge  a 
tariff  of  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  or 
assign  million-dollar  salaries  to  its  "  gen- 
eral managers;"  and,  while  it  pays 
excessive  tolls  to  the  railroad  trust,  and 
has,  as  yet,  neither  the  wiU  nor  the  power 
of  the  post-offices  of  most  civilized  coun- 
tries to  safeguard  our  savings,  send  our 
telegrams  and  carry  our  express  parcels 
(thus  creating  revenue  where  we  now 
have  deficit,  and  cutting  trust  prices  in 
half),  it  does  give  us  cheap,  excellent, 
expert  service,  and  its  peculations  in 
thirty  years  would  hardly  pay  interest 
on  tiie  sum  stolen  from  the  public  in 
thirty  days  by  one  great  "  financial  insti- 
tution." *i^ 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  managers  of 
great  corporations  are  "men  of  great 
and  singular  mental  power"  and  should 
have  "great  rewards."  We  have  had 
at  the  head  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
army  and  navy  men  of  remarkable 
and  peculiar  ability.  There  was  a  man 
named    Lincdn,    to    Nvhooi    ^^    ^^nlaj^ 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
There  were  men  called  Farragut  and 
Grant,  who  received  for  their  rather 
valuable  services  to  the  Nation  about 
half  that  sum.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  I  like  to  think  that  these 
patriots,  and  hundreds,  nay,  thousands, 
of  others  we  all  know,  are  die  moral  and 
mental  superiors  of  any  money-changer, 
magnate,  capitalist,  promoter  or  otfier 
pensioner  on  society  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  If  the  Nation  can  get  such 
men  at  normal  salaries  as  chief  execu- 
tivo'i  and  heads  of  specialized  depart- 
ments, is  it  not  **  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess"  to  pay,  even  indirectly,  from  a 
million  to  a  hundred  millions  a  year  to 
coal-men,  oil-men,  iron-men,  insurance 
agents,  railroad  kings  and  financiers? 
Is  not  the  price  we  pay  for  presidents, 
admirals,  generals  and  cabinet  officers 
enough  compensation  for  managers,  mid- 
dlemen and  monopolists  in  finance  and 
industry,  and  are  not  the  former  at  least 
the  intellectual  peers  of  the  latter? 
Does  any  human  being  need  greater 
pecuniary  rewards  than  he  can  use? 
We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who 
said  to  his  companion,  '^See  that  man 
across  the  street?  Ten  years  ago  he 
had  n't  a  shirt  to  his  back,  and  now  he 
has  a  million."  The  other  replied, 
"Poor  fellow!  he  must  be  mad.  A 
million  shirts!  What  can  he  do  with 
them?" 

Says  the  President  in  Text  IV: — 
"More  important  than  any  legislation 
is  the  gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  forbearance  among 
capitalists  and  wage-workers  alike;  a 
feding  of  respect  on  the  part  of  each 
man  for  the  rights  of  others;  a  feeling 
of  broad  community  of  interest,  not 
merely  of  capitalists  among  themselves, 
and  of  wage-workers  themselves,  but  of 
capitalists  and  wage-workers  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  of  both  in 
their  relations  to  their  fellows  who  with 
them  make  up  the  body  politic.*' 

True  "community  of  interest"  exists 


in  the  army  and  navy,  but  it  a 
exist  a  moment  if  the  offioen  i 
mitted  by  vicious  laws  to  pay  tl 
and  the  soldieis  and  saUore  ; 
military  chest.  A  wise  Govern 
delivered  us  from  that  tempti 
we  are  only  human,  and  if  we 
own  and  the  men's  paymasten 
Congressional  and  statutory  lu 
there  would  be  multi-millionaire 
magnate  Coloneb  and  Majors, 
of  vast  wealth,  Lieutenants  cl  1 
fortune,  and  enlisted  men  ba 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together 

There  can  never  be  real  coim 
interest  between  Labor  and  pn 
italism,  but  there  can  be  bet 
workers  and  public  capital,  as  ' 
Switzerland,     New    Zealand, 
and  other  States.     I  may  desii 
press    my   hens   that   our   inte 
common,  inasmuch  as  I  feed  ai 
them  and  provide  raw  materii 
and  machinery  (in  the  shape  < 
infested   ground,  dam  shells, 
and     egg-inspiring     door-knol 
merely  take  as  my  profit  the 
broilers,  with,  here  and  there,  ai 
wage-worker    for    soup,    salad 
scrap-pile;    but  if  they  were 
and  fools  they  might  perceive 
undomesticated  birds-of-the-air 
access  to  natural  opportunities 
tribute  to  the  predaceous  <mly 
an  alleged  altruistic  benefactor. 

A  "community  of  interest' 
community,  for  the  community 
the  community  would,  in  mj 
estimation  (I  lived  in  one  for  a 
years),  inculcate  very  rapidly  a 
of  responsibility  and  forbearance 
all  concerned,  and  a  "feeling  c 
on  the  part  of  each  man  for  title 
others."  For  when  the  **i 
wealth"  shall  come  to  mean  the 
weal  and  welfare,  no  geese  will  I 
eggs  for  one  man  or  class  oi 
poach.  The  average  human  t 
fers  from  the  hen  in  not  having 

Says  the  President,  quoting  f 
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Dg  as  ^ sound  common  sense," 
edi  of  a  wise  railroad  president: 
aty,  and  not  secrecy,  will  win 
sr,  and  laws  be  construed  by  their 
and  not  by  their  letter,  otherwise 
utQities  wiU  be  owned  and  oper- 
^  the  public  which  created  them, 
ougfa  the  service  be  less  efficient 
e  result  less  satisfactory  from  a 
1  standpoint.*" 

Jidty*'  wiD  never  win  the  day 
Mate  bodies  so  long  as  ''secrecy" 
made  to  declare  greater  dividends, 
e  to  hope  for  it.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
d  the  kindly,  sensible,  far-seeing 

official  (tbuEit  man  should  man- 
National  railroad,  and  he  would 
<fation  called  him)  are  quite  right 
r  deduction,  that,  if  laws  be  not 
5ted  by  the  spirit  instead  of  by 
ter  (they  will  not  be  while  it  is 
business''  to  evade  statutes,  bribe 
ive  and  judicial  bodies,  and  man- 

** stock"  values  in  the  interest 
iders"),  an  aroused  and  angered 

wiU  own  and  operate  public 
.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
not  be  far  more  efficient,  and  far 
atisfactory   from   the   standpoint 

whole  Nation,  both  financially 
onomically,  though  it  is  cheer- 
Imitted  that  the  results  in  money- 
light  not  be  quite  as  agreeable  to 
itlemen  with  a  million  shirts  or 
Q  poached  dollars  (I  mean  eggs, 
se). 

railroad,  telegraph,  telephone, 
y,  light  and  water  services  wher- 
I  the  large  majority  of  instances) 
\ye  been  nationilazed  or  munici- 
have  shown  wonderful  results  in 
7  and  cheapness,  and,  as  a  rule, 
>  not  seem  to  have  "corrupted 
,^  for  which  we  should  be  very 
1:  the  purity  of  our  politics  is  a 
of  intense  national  pride. 

facts  and  figures  about  what 
Sovemments   have   done   in   the 

creating  national  trusts  are  very 
ing  and  instructive  reading,  and 


some  of  our  magazines  ^publish   them. 

Government  insurance  has  been  suc- 
cessful, the  premiums  small,  the  policies 
safe,  the  methods  "open."  Govern- 
ment coal-mines  have  reduced  the  mar- 
ket price  of  fuel.  Postal  savings  banks 
are  (I  have  read)  features  of  all  en- 
lightened nations  except  Spain,  Turkey 
and  the  United  States,  and  they  never 
fail  or  omit  dividends.  It  is  rather 
suggestive  that  the  first  year  in  which 
England  operated  her  telegraph  in  con- 
nection with  her  post-office  the  business 
increase  was  a  thousand  per  cent.,  that 
thereafter  the  postal  system  showed  no 
deficit,  and  that  New  Zealanders  send 
relatively  more  telegrams  than  we  do. 

In  the  army  we  have  Government- 
ownership,  cooperation  and  other  things 
that  savor  of  paternalism  and  "com- 
munity of  interest";  we  manage,  or 
have  managed,  about  eveiy  business 
and  industry,  except  stock-watering  and 
brokerage;  and  I  venture  the  assertion, 
that  if  the  United  States  concluded  to 
do  its  own  banking,  insurance,  rail- 
roading, telegraphing,  mining,  and  most 
other  producing  or  distributing,  and  the 
colossal  intellects  which  require  so  many 
shirts  and  eggs  refused  to  ^  serve  their 
country  for  fair  and  generous  salaries, 
the  Nation  could  get  managers  by  the 
hundred  from  the  army  and  navy  at 
from  fourteen  hundred  to  fourteen  tfiou- 
sand  a  year,  and  these  public  servants 
would,  in  a  short  time,  give  better,  safer, 
cheaper  and  more  "efficient"  service 
than  our  country  and  her  people  have 
ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  from  pri- 
vately-managed corporations  run  for  the 
purpose  of  piling  up  useless,  dangerous 
wealth  in  a  few  hands  to  be  spent  in 
"conspicuous  waste"  or  used  to  breed  a 
further  menace  to  the  Republic. 

I  read  in  an  editorial  on  the  President's 
message,  written  in  sarcastic  vein  and 
published  in  a  great  metropolitan  daily 
paper,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "would  in  aU 
possible  and  needful  ways  have  the 
Federal   Government  throw   its  strong. 
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protectiiig  ann  about  the  weak,  de- 
fenseless and  shivering  dtisen/*  AU 
honor  to  the  Government  or  man  that 
would  help  and  protect  the  helplen! 
The  Government  that  wiU  not,  does  not 
dares  not,  shield  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  among  its  own  people  should 
be  destroyed  and  a  decent  one  put  in 
its  place. 

Tliis  same  paper  ends  its  editorial 
with  these  words,  also  meant  in  irony 
and  scorn: — "We  are  one  Nation,  one 
people;  there  should  be  one  power,  and 
it  ought  to  be  lodged  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  people,  what  are  they  but 
sheep?  They  need  the  shepherd  eveiy 
hour." 

The  editor  is  right.  There  should 
be  one  power  to  serve,  to  save,  to  reward, 
to  punish;  and  that  power  should  be  at 
the  capital  of  the  Nation,  and  not  in 
Wall  street  or  a  newspaper  office.  The 
people  are,  indeed,  largely  sheep,  fol- 
lowing the  bell-wether  of  special  privi- 
l^e,  and  they  do,  God  knows,  need 
"every  hour'*  the  wise  shepherding  of  a 
strong,  brave,  clean  government  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  bulls,  bears  and 
wolves  of  ''high  finance,"  which,  may 
it  please  the  court,  is  a  polite  equivalent 
for  speculation  without  the  s  and  grand 
larceny,  being  wholesale  theft  under  the 
protection  of  class-made  law.  We  all 
know  that  to  steal  a  million  is  genius, 
but  to  purloin  a  loaf  of  bread  for  starv- 
ing children  is  war  on  Society. 

I  heartily  dislike  and  distrust  the  so- 
called  Republican  party,  believing  its 
avowed  policy  and  practice  of  protection 
for  the  privileged  few,  its  evil  class- 
legblation,  and  its  cowardly  and  stupid 
conservatism,  to  be  amoug  the  dominant 
causes  of  our  National  socio-economic 
danger  and  discontent;  and  in  sociology, 
politics  and  religion  I  am  an  honest 
opponent  of  the  President;  but,  in  my 
dual  capacity  as  citizen  and  soldier,  I 
respect  eveiy  man  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  who  shows  a 
fearless  front  to  the  most  defiant,  most 


sordid  and  most  eriminaDy  unaciupuloiif 
power  the  woild  has  ever  secn^  die 
power  of  privatdy-oiganiied  oGrponte 
wealth,  the  Anarchy  of  the  Dollar. 


n. 


The  foregoing  was  written  and  kid 
aside,  three  years  ago,  it  has  now  blos- 
somed into  a  prophecy;  for  the  United 
States  has,  of  late,  become  the  owner 
and  the  operator  of  a  number  of  rather 
important  industries   (all  cS  which  we 
have   been   assured   by   the   oigans  of 
vested  interest  were  entirely  without  the 
pale  of  government  activi^).    And  our 
Government,  with  the  aid  of  its  oflBccn, 
its   enlisted   soldiers   and   a   few  good, 
average  citizens,  is  making  a  far  gmler 
success  of  these  big  and  ^'enteiprismg" 
business?  ventures  than  has  been  made 
by  the  financial  giants   (and  eooDomie 
pigmies)    who    have    mismanaged  and 
looted  tfie  public-service  corporations  of 
a  great  Nation.    Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that   the   Commonwealth,   working  tor 
the  common  weal,  has  conducted  then 
huge  enterprises  better,  more  ecoDomi- 
caUy,  more  intelligently,  and  infinity 
more  honestly  and  honorably  than  diD- 
ilar  examples  of  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  have  been  run  by  our  mastOB 
of   finance  and   industry.    IncidentiJl|]fi 
I   have   sometimes    wondered    if  ttoe 
altruistic     gentlemen     are     really    our 
Goliaths-of-Gray-Matter,  or  if  the  Gold- 
God   they  worship  and   serve  has  not 
made  them   just  a  little  mad — ^'Qum 
Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius  demenUd" 

What  we  have  done  in  the  line  d 
National  ownership  and  operation  reads 
like  a  fairy  story,  and  our  capitalist- 
inspired  daily  press  has  deveriy  sop- 
pressed  the  tale.  But  ''The  United 
States  Government  now  owns  and  oper- 
ates one  of  the  longest  and  most  intricals 
commercial  cable  and  telegraph  systenis 
in  the  worid.'*  This  was  written  by  a 
man  with  access  to  State  papen  and 
records,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  voy 
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t  h/ctf  tbat  certain  pditicians 
il  <q)portuiiities,  and  ^^ose  duty 
mow  about  these  matters,  have 
fafled  to  moition  them  to  the 
at  have  loudly  asserverated  in 
lat  National  ownership  is  im- 
le  in  this  country  or  under  a 
y — a  sinister  state  of  affairs, 
that  should  give  us  pause,  by 

im  to  our  mutton,  the  cable  for 
;  system  was  made  in  New 
)8t  less  and  is  more  efficient  than 
be  commercial  cables,  and  would 
xm  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 
rtion  with  it,  is  a  wireless  section 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for 
me)  with  a  record  of  no  errors. 
i  still  insisted  by  those  whose 
may  be  biased  by  self-interest 
fts  by  ignorance,  cowardice  and 
qr),  that  federal  ownership  of 
iUties  is  an  iridescent  dream. 
M^e,  through  its  national  serv- 
w  possesses  and  runs  five  pas- 
tauners,  modem,  up-to-date, 
iterprising."  They  sail  from 
street.  New  York  City,  and  this 
an  steamship  line  is  our  sacred 
our  "vested  right."  Inciden- 
las  paid  better  than  it  did  when 
t  hands,  although  we  know,  of 
hat  those  gifted  private  hands 
ded  by  an  almost  supernatural 
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lany  years  our  "captains  of 
'  and  their  henchmen  have  told 
government-ownership  of  rail- 
iS  madness.  Most  of  us  be- 
le  statement  (it  is  easier  to 
lan  to  think);  a  few,  better  in- 
loubted ;  and  some  rash  skeptics 
t  these  protesting  beneficiaries 
iquitous  system  were  trying  to 
he  people  in  order  to  safeguard 
Ig  and  conscienceless  plunder- 
Tet,  despite  the  dbinterested 
ifish  advice  of  Solon,  Aristides 
moB  (now  reincarinate  in  our 
lie  Federal   Govenmient  took 


and  completely  transformed  a  railroad^ 
making  it  an  object  lesson  to  Americans 
in  efficiency,  safety,  economy  and  com- 
mon hones^. 

It  has  been  stated,  probably  with 
truthfulness,  that  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world  has  national,  state,  cantona» 
or  municipal  postal  savings  banks,  ex- 
cept poor  priest-ridden  Spain,  "un- 
speakable" Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  most  citizens 
of  this  Republic  know  that  many  efforts 
to  obtain  these  safe  depositories  for  our 
savings  have  been  defeated  by  the  lobby 
of  the  banking  interests  in  Washington. 
"But,  whUe  the  *safe*  and  'sane*  have 
thus  imagined  they  have  averted  a 
movement  toward  socialism,  and  while 
financiers  have  been  vigorously  denying 
the  possible  workings  of  such  a  chain  of 
banks,  the  United  States  Government  has 
introduced  in  the  Philippines  an  inno- 
vation which  converts  every  post-office 
in  the  archipelago  into  a  savings  bank/' 
It  is  true  that  our  wiseacres  abolished  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  system  in  Hawaii, 
"which  existed  when  we  annexed  that 
island  republic";  but,  doubtless,  there 
was  some  wise  and  good  reason  for  this 
act,  entirely  unconnected,  we  may  be 
sure,  with  any  scheme  of  our  money- 
lords  to  clutch  the  purse  of  the  Nation's 
wards.  It  seems  strange  that  we,  red 
and  white  and  black  Americans  unlike 
our  Filipino  brown  brethren,  should  not 
have  banks  with  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  behind  them;  banks  in  which 
there  could  be  no  loss,  banks  whose 
doors  never  close,  banks  whose  deposits 
can  always  be  drawn,  and  banks  operated 
for  the  service  of  the  depositors  instead 
of  for  the  private  speculation  of  officers 
and  directors  and  the  destruction  of  a 
Nation's  credit. 

We  have  several  other  Federal "  trusts. " 
Ice-machines  and  cold-storage  plants; 
a  dozen  slau^ter-houses,  twenty-four 
tdephone  systems,  a  watering-place» 
schools,  universities,  farms,  tenant-houses 
circulating     libraries,     trading     stores^ 
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a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  saw-mills,  pub- 
lic roads,  haspitals,  sanitariums,  and 
other  object  lessons  of  the  superiority 
of  government-ownership  to  individu- 
alism and  infemalism. 

And  all  these  wonderful  and  beneficent 
tilings,  which  should  give  us  joy  to  own, 
and  which  should  make  us  heartily 
ashamed  of  our  cruel  system  of  greed 
and  force  and  falsehood,  are  in  our  own 
loved  land,  in  our  island  possessions,  in 
Panama,  on  tlie  sea,  under  the  sea,  and 
when»  through  a  hundred  miles  of 
artic  air  speed  the  messages  of  Uncle 
Sam's  wireless. 

When  tlie  next  special-pleader  for 
plutocracy  tells  us  tliat  the  Government 
of  tlie  Union  of  the  States  cannot  run 
any  monopoly  or  trust  as  well  as  mag- 
nates, financiers  and  oligarchs,  we  can 
refer  tlie  gentleman  who  "relies  upon 
his  imagination  for  his  facts*'  to  the 
reconls  of  the  Pliilippine  Commission, 
to  the  War  Department,  and  to  Harold 
Bolce's  article  in  AppUton^s  Magazine ^ 
for  December,  1907,  "  Uncle  Sam,  Own- 
ing and  Operating." 

During  the  many  years  of  my  active 
serviix:^  as  an  officer  of  the  armv,  I 
lived  under  the  conditions  of  a  practical 
and  almost  ideal  paternal  phase  of 
Socialism,  in  which  rent«  profit  and 
interest  were  eliminated,  in  which  tliere 
was  no  exfrfoitation,  no  child-labor,  no 
social  evil,  no  crises,  no  lockouts,  no 
strikes,  no  blacklists,  no  taxes,  no  com- 
meirial  competition,  no  class-war,  no 
** criminal  wealth,"  no  poverty,  no  vulgar 
and  conspicuous  waste,  no  bread-line, 
and  no  unemployed  problem.  But  in 
tfiis  logical  and  kindly  collectivism  there 
was«   and    is,    individual    initiative   and 


enterprise,  generous  emulation^ 
code  of  honor,  a  wonderful  e 
corps,  a  genuine  loyalty  to  coi 
true  equality  of  opportunity, 
sense  of  justice  and  duty,  a  I 
fellowship  and  comradehood,  am 
God !)  an  absence  of  the  chicane 
made  our  political,  financial  an< 
ness"  methods  National  shames. 

All  over ,  the  world  are  splei 
amples  of  nations  in  business  fc 
selves,  and  no  loyal,  rigbt-t 
decent  American  should  imjdy 
people  and  its  government  are  ii 
of  doing  what  has  been  sue 
done  by  New  Zealand,  Swil 
Australasia,  England,  Grermany» 
Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Italy  aiKi 

The  burning  question  before  th 
States  to-day  is,  shall  the  Natioo 
operate  its  own  public  mon<^ 
utilities,  or  shall  it  let  a  handful  i 
less  corporations"  suck  the  life 
a  once  free  people,  and  bring 
and  death  to  the  great  RepuUk 

We  have  got  to  destroy  Fo\ 
Poverty  will  destroy  us. 

We  have  got  to  decide,  am 
speedily,  whether  we  want  a  d 
plutocracy  of  a  few  inordinal 
men  ruling  and  robbing  thiil} 
wage-slaves  and  the  public  A 
upon  them,  or  whether  we 
Nation  of  well-to-do  citiieos  g 
themselves. 

Wliich  shaU  it  be.  The  Unili 
Tnist,  for  the  braefit  of  all  tlfei 
or    The    United    Trusts    of    i 
Choose,   and   as   you   dioose, 
patriot  or  traitor. 

W.  E.  P.  Fresich, 

Cam^caU-on-Hud^on^  \.  T. 


YEARS'  FUTILE  BATTLE  OF  LEGISLATION  WITH 
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the  first  year  of  record,  only  a 
nore  than  two  million  barreb 
ere  produced  in  the  United 
be  annual  production  now  is 
f  million  barrels.  The  con- 
if  beer  in  that  time  has  risen 
gallons  per  capita  to  twenty- 
8  to  say»  the  consumption  of 
X3(wn  five  times  as  fast  as  pop- 

isumption  of  distilled  spirits 
ime  been  on  the  decrease,  but 
years  from  1897  to  1906  the 
F  distilled  spirits  deposited  in 
and  bonded  warehouses  has 
68  million  gallons  to  147,  also 
t  far  beyond  that  of  popula- 

he  net  result  of  "  one  hundred 
le  with  the  poison  trust,"  of 
tries  R.  Jones,  chairman  of 
al  Prohibition  Press  writes  in 
ber  issue  of  The  Arena. 
e,  as  Mr.  Jones  asserts  that 
of  the  l^;alized  liquor  traffic 
n  cause  and  effect,  greed  and 
passing?" 

Mr.  Jones  exclaims:  "The 
ition  states  now  have  a  popu- 
access  of  7,000,000  and  it  is 
that  £5,000,000  others  live  in 
bition  territory  of  thirty-five 
J." 

efore  me  the  three  latest  pub- 
f  the  census  bureau  giving 
f  cities.  Bulletin  45  of  cities 
900  and  £5,000  inhabitants  in 
tin  £0  of  cities  of  over  £5,000 
i  190S,  and  Special  Report  of 
D,000  and  over  in  1905,  and 
find? 

54  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants 
I  1905  only  10  had  no  licensed 


saloons,  add  to  these  three  cities  of  Ala- 
bama and  four  of  Georgia,  having  since 
become  prohibition  states,  there  are 
among  the  154  cities  of  that  size  only  17 
without  saloons. 

Of  the  868  cities  between  8,000  and 
£5,000  inhabitants,  only  51  had  no 
saloons  in  1908;  added  to  these  three 
cities  in  Alabama,  four  in  Georgia  and 
two  in  Oklahoma,  there  are  in  cities  of 
that  size  only  60  out  of  368  without 
licensed  saloons. 

Of  the  thirty  cities  between  £5,000 
and  30,000  inhabitants  only  one  was 
without  saloons  in  1903,  none  of  them 
being  in  the  newly  created  prohibition 
states.  So  we  have  among  the  55^  cities 
of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over  only  78 
without  saloons,  and  among  these  only 
one  (Atlanta)  that  belongs  to  the  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  and 
only  six  belonging  to  the  group  of  cities 
between  50,000  and  100,000,  so  that  only 
seven  of  the  78  are  cities  with  not  less  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  Besides  one  of  these 
seven  (Charleston,  South  Carolina)  has 
a  dispensary  and  is,  therefore,  not  pro- 
hibition territory. 

I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  a 
close  examination  of  the  large  prohibition 
territory  of  which  prohibitionists  boast 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  covers  cities 
in  so  close  proximity  to  others  not  under 
prohibition  laws,  that  they  practically 
form  one  city,  as  for  instance,  Cambridge, 
Maiden  and  Boston,  or  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
that  it  also  covers  such,  usually  aristo- 
cratic, residence  parts  of  the  cities,  in 
which  no  saloons  are  allowed,  and  in 
which  none  would  find  support  anyway, 
and  that  the  principal  part  of  that  exten- 
sive  territory   consists    of   villages   and 
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hamlets  in  which,  with  or  without  law, 
saloons  would  find  no  paying  existence. 

And  if  we  examine  that  territoiy  a 
little  closer  stiU,  we  will  find  that,  con- 
sidered by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of 
course,  that  part  of  it  which  is  only 
theoretically  but  not  practically  under 
prohibition  is  very  small,  indeed. 

Or,  does  any  unsophisticated  person, 
any  one  knowing  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  the  Southerner,  bdieve  for  a 
moment  that  prohibition  in  Alabama, 
Geoigia  and  Oklahoma  is  intended  for 
the  Whites?  Of  its  effect  upon  the 
negroes  and  the  Indians  it  is  too  eariy 
to  speak. 

I  do  not  intend  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  anybody  on  the  enforceableness  of 
prohibition.  Mere  opinions  are  plentiful 
on  either  side  and  how  shall  the  reader 
know  which  is  more  reliable  than  the 
other?  I  will  confine  myself  to  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  as  Mr.  Jones  states 
also  a  number  of  facts  to  show  ''what 
prohibition  has  done  for  Maine,"  ''how 
prohibition  works  in  Kansas'*  and  what 
"  the  e:q)erience  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, " 
is,  I  will  take  up  some  of  the  facts  as  he 
stated  them,  probe  them  and  supple- 
ment them. 

Mr.  Jones  says  "Maine  has  more 
savings  banks  and  $^^,000,000  more 
m<Hiey  deposited  in  them  than  the  great 
manufacturing  license  state  of  Ohio  with 
six  times  as  many  people.'* 

This  statement,  intended  as  it  is,  as 
proof  that  this  is  the  result  of  prohibition, 
b  amazing.  A  sociologist  would  never 
have  made  such  a  statement;  to  do  it  one 
must  be  possessed  of  only  one  idea  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Capitalists  ordinarily  use  no  savings 
bank;  the  deposits  in  these  represent 
the  savings  of  people  with  little  or 
moderate  means. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1900  was  76  millions  in  round  figures, 
that  of  Maine  700,000.  The  total  value 
of  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  liquors  pro- 
duced was  S40  miUions.  If  we  are  liberal 
and  quadrufde  this  amount  to  arrive  at 


the  amount  expended  for  ootura 
of  liquors,  we  find  the  amount  to  h 
million  doUais;  this  would  be  foi 
in  proportion  to  population  twd 
a  half  millions.  Even  if  tb 
amount  in  the  United  States  w( 
somewhat  larger  if  there  were  i 
hibition  laws,  thirteen  millioo  dc 
all  that  could  by  any  possibi 
directly  saved  in  Maine  if  not  a  < 
liquor  were  sold,  which  we  know 
)the  case  in  Maine,  where  in  F 
Bangor  and  other  cities  there  ai 
open  saloons,  not  to  speak  cS  th 
t^rs  and  bootlegger.  And  yet 
asked  to  believe  that  $22,000, 
deposits  in  savings  banks  over  am 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  ba 
Ohio  are  due  to  prohibition. 

According  to  the  census  of  II 
whole  amount  of  salaries  and 
paid  in  Maine  was  29  miUion 
and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  pro! 
saved — 22  millions  ? — no  22  mfllioi 
than  in  Ohio  where  the  whole  am 
salaries  and  wages  paid  was  154  n 

The  average  totol  annual  ear 
Maine  was,  according  to  the  last 
$381.31,  in  Ohio  $445.13,  a  dl 
of  nearly  $64  annually  for  eacb 
worker,  and  still  we  are  asked  to 
that  the  75,000  wage-workers  of 
saved  annually  22  million  doUai 
than  the  346,000  wage-workers  o 
all  through  the  operation  of  prcA 

Truly,  truly  amazing. 

A  thinker  would  arrive  at 
conclusion.  He  would  from  tl 
perceive  that  there  must  be  other 
and  the  fact  that  the  average 
earning  of  the  workers  in  Maine 
fully  small,  $64  less  than  in  Ohio 
point  the  way  to  the  solution 
problem. 

Large  deposits  in  savings  ba: 
often  not  a  sign  of  prosperitf, 
comparative  poverty.  . .  say  < 
tive  poverty,  because  absolute 
needs  no  savings  bank.  They 
quently  the  proof  that  the  eami 
too  smaU  for  the  acquisition  of 
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■de  IB  lo  poor  that  the  small 
hat  DO  use  tot  the  money  in 
H,  or  thmt  there  are  few  oppor- 
r  business  inveatment,  or  that 
>  so  unremuneiative  that  the 
es  not  make  enough  to  increase 
lioos;  in  short  that  the  people 
wealthier  and  more  proeperous 
iea  have  many  opportunities 
vestment  of  their  money,  have 
and  less  prosperous  communi- 
other  than  to  deposit  it  in 
«nks.  This  ezf^ns  why  in 
state  of  Maine  savings  bank 
are  larger  than  in  the  rich 
[Miio  and  other  similariy  rich 

e  9,S50  murders  and  homicides 
Tnited  States   in   1906.  Maine 

but  three,"  says  Mr.  Jones. 
know  where  Mr.  3<mes  got  his 
».  In  1903  the  number  of 
:  homicide  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
atCB  with  8,000  inhabitants  and 

according  to  Bulletins  SO  and 
'  census  office,  1,432;  in  1905 
er  in  all  the  cities  of  30,000  and 

according  to  special  report  of 

I  office  2.239.     As  most  murders 

iHted  in  the  large  cities  (in  1906 

cities    of    300,000    and    over 
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furnished  1,898  (^  die  2,289)  I  cannot  see 
where  the  9,350  came  from  in  1906. 
In  1003  Ae  city  <rf  Portland,  Maine, 
alone  furnished  three,  id  Uie  same 
year  the  large  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  Reading,  Peons^- 
vania,  and  other  cities  with  saloons  fur- 
nished not  one  murder;  Fall  Biver, 
Massachusetts,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, and  others  only  (me.  Of  idiat 
value  then  is  Mr.  Jones'  statement? 

The  conditirais  in  the  very  la^  dties, 
of  which  neither  Maine  nor  Kansas  has 
any,  are,  in  respect  to  composition  of 
population,  to  opportunities  and  kinds 
of  occupation,  to  modes  and  habits  of 
living,  influx  of  strangers  and  oth» 
things  so  vastly  different  from  those 
of  smaller  cities  and  towns  that  all 
statistical  comparisons  in  reference  to 
crime  and  school  attendance  are  value- 
less. 

In  the  following  statistical  table  which 
I  have  prepared,  I  confine  myself  there- 
fore to  cities  of  between  8,000  and  25,000 
and  selected  three  licensed  states,  two 
pndiibition  states  and  one  semi-pro- 
hibition state.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  Bulletin  45  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  computation  per  1,000  inhabitant  is 
Djy  own. 


PopulatioD 
ol  4U  eiC- 
bM.  8.000 

26.000  in 


..  300,300 

I  inhabit--' 

"V 

333,3 

H)  [ahsbl 

1(M,T» 
K>  inhMiitanU. 

1M,600 

10  inbiKbitsi 

.ll&MI 


G.3» 

IfiJO 
1.960 

13.34 
3.337 

32.25 
S.4S3 

33.00 
S,03S 


2S.tS 

4.800 

fi.S41 

eajM 

3.06S 
33.04  h 


lows  that  there  is  more  drunk-  Iowa  or  Maine  tiiao  in  New  Jersey  and 
1  even  the  smaller  cities  of  /  m  Indiana;  that  the  total  number  ctf 
an  in  those  of  Dlinob,  Indiana  arrests  in  semi-prohibition  Iowa  was 
'  Jeisc^;  that  for  drunkenness  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  New 
ubance  of  the  peace  together  Jers^,  larger  in  Maine  than  in  New 
Jrts  todc  [dace  in  either  Kansas,    Jers^,  and  laif;er    in  Kansas  than  in 


\ 


States. 

Population 

of  all  cities 

bet.  8.000  and 

26.000  inhab. 

Number  of 
children 

attending 
school. 

Attending 
school  per 
1.000  inha. 
(nigh  and 
day  school) 

Maine          

Kansas           

New  York     

New  Jersey 

Maasaohusetts . . . 

118.541 
104.746 
406,564 
222,206 
446.410 
275.053 
360.260 

13.077 
14.471 
61.884 
28.440 
62,268 
30.874 
63.050 

110 
137 
127 
120 
140 
146 

Illinois 

160 
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either  Illinois^   Indiana  or  New  Jersey. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  the  Kansas 
City,    Missouri,    Journal   the    following 
item : 

"The  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  coun- 
cil at  a  meeting  last  night  passed  a  reso- 
lution instructing  Chief  of  Police  Bowden 
to  increase  the  present  police  force  twelve 
men.  The  action  was  taken  on  account 
of  the  present  epidemic  of  crime  in  the 
city. 

"The  department  was  reduced  several 
months  ago  on  account  of  threats  made 
by  Assistant  Attomey-Greneral  Trickett 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  mayor  and  council 
did  not  curtail  the  running  expenses  of 
the  city  enoi^gh  to  keep  within  revenue 
income  he  would  bring  ouster  proceedings 
against  them.  At  the  time  Mr.  Trickett 
argued  that  since  he  had  closed  the 
saloons  of  the  city  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  a  big  police  department.  His 
theory  was  that  most  of  the  crime  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  saloons. 
However,  the  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months  exceed  in  numbers  and 
viciousness  any  reign  of  crime  in  the 
city  during  the  dajrs  of  the  dramshop.'* 

Whether  these  figures  speak  for  pro- 
hibition or  not  and  whether  the  roseate 
statement  in  reference  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  is  justified  or  not,  I  leave  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  reader. 

"  Turning  to  educational  figures,  Maine 
has  in  its  public  schoob  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of  all  the 
North  Altantic  states,  including  New 
York."    So  says  Mr.  Jones. 

I  have  not  tiie  statistics  for  the  whcde 
states  on  hand,  and  if  I  had  I  would  not 
care  to  use  them,  for  the  reascm  above 
stated,  that  comparisons  between  the 
veiy  large  cities  and  small  cities  and 
towns  are  of  no  statistical  value.  But 
using  again  Bulletin  45  and  using  only 
statistics  of  cities  of  between  8,000  and 
25,000  inhabitants,  I  prepared  the  tci- 
lowing  taUe:  2 


So  we  find  that  of  these  states  Maine 
has  the  smallest  school  attendance  of 
all  and  Kansas  the  smallest  among  its 
western  neighbors. 

In  reference  to  the  rise  of  valuation  of 
property,  I  might  show  that  this  is  only 
a  rise  of  tax- valuation,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  article  would  become  too  long. 

I  have  given  the  prohibition  question 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  have  found 
that  the  prohibitionists'  statistics,  even 
where  true,  never  bear  close  scrutiny, 
because  of  the  entire  neglect  of  other 
possible  influences  than  prohibition. 

In  reference  to  its  moral  influence  I 
confine  myself  to  a  quotation  from  a 
book  entitled:  The  Liquor  Problem  in 
Its  Legislative  Aspects^  an  investigation 
^made  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  W. 
Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  James  Carter,^ 
sub-committee  of  Committee  of  Fiftv,  et<v 

There  it  is  said  on  page  5:  "The 
efforts  to  enforce  it  during  forty  years 
past  have  had  some  unlooked-for  effects 
on  public  respect  for  courts,  judicial 
procedure,  oaths,  and  law  in  general, 
and  for  officers  of  law,  legislators,  and 
public  servants.  The  public  have  seen 
law  defied,  a  whole  generation  of  habitual 
law-breakers  schooled  in  evasion  and 
shamelessness,  courts  ineffective  through 
fluctuations  of  policy,  delays,  perjuries, 
negligences,  and  other  miscarriages  of 
jiistice,  officers  of  the  law  double-faced 
and  mercenary,  legislators  timid '  and 
insincere,  candidates  for  office  hypocrite 
ical  and  truckling,  and  office-holders 
unfaithful  to  pledges  and  to  reasonable 
public  expectation." 

Philip  Rappapobt. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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By  Abbie  Fobdick  Ransom. 

PrMideiit  of  the  BliwJMketa'  FrioDds  Society. 


I  AM  NOT  a  •  pessimist.  I  believe 
most  thoroughly  that  everything 
makes  for  good  and  Wrong  is  always 
conterbalanced  by  the  stupendous  weight 
of  Right.  I  believe  in  our  Government, 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  But,  inso- 
much as  it  is  all  of  tiiis,  just  so  far  can 
it  be  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  Not  inten- 
tionally, but  as  we  have  grown  up  out 
of  the  order  which  has  endured  since 
the  beginning,  following  the  established 
things,  unthinkingly  repeating  the  sins 
of  our  fathers,  we  are  loath  to  tear  away 
what  they  have  builded  and  erect  new 
structures  on  the  revered  foundations. 

To  one  who  loves  his  country,  to  whom 
honor  and  life  are  of  equal  value,  the 
word  deserter  has  an  ugly  sound.  Yet, 
to-day,  the  desertions  from  our  Navy 
have  caused  for  it  a  diminished  respect 
among  foreign  powers  and  a  Chicago 
professor  d^ami  that  patriotism  is 
dead  among  us.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  de- 
serters. The  first  holds  duty  cheap 
and  turns  his  back  upon  it;  the  second, 
enduring  until  his  strength  is  exhausted, 
lets  go  his  grip,  thinking  to  fight  with 
renewed  force  should  the  occasion  come. 
An  officer  who  at  one  time  was  captain 
on  a  training  ship  has  thb  to  say  regard- 
ing the  deserters  from  the  Navy: 

"A  large,  proportion  of  the  enlisted 
men  are  boys  ranging  from  17  to  20 
years.  They  come  on  board  for  their 
trial  trip^fuU  of  energy,  ambition  and 
patriotism.  We  give  them  shore  leave 
and  instead  of  welcome  they  receive 
neglect  and  insult  They  become  dis- 
couraged and  homesick,  then  *jump 
ship.*  For  the  sake  of  discipline  we 
must  punish  and  oftentimes  that  is  as 


hard  for  the  officers  to  give  as  for  the 
boy  to  receive." 

What  is  the  punishment?  From  six 
months  to  a  year  in  a  Naval  prison? 
Then  what  ? 

Meet  some  of  these  boys  who  have 
been  inmates  of  a  Naval  prison  from 
any  cause  and  when  you  have  gained 
their  confidence,  learn  the  other  side  of 
the  story  from  them.  Many  will  con- 
firm the  remark  of  the. straining  ship 
captain,  speaking  of  a  longing  for  home, 
a  weariness  of  monotony  which  devel- 
oped into  a  dbtaste  for  the  service. 
The  story  will  usually  end  with  this : 

**The  Department  is  not  to  blame 
even  when  we  think  officers  are  unjust 
They  would  n't  stand  for  that  a  single 
instant  in  Washington.  Officers  are 
obliged  to  treat  their  men  white.  I  *m 
sorry  I  did  n't  stick  it  out;  I  only  wish 
I  might  have  been  restored  to  duty  but 
that  's  against  the  law  when  you  're 
charged  with  desertion  and  I  got  a  dis- 
honorable discharge." 

In  Charlestown  Naval  prison  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
516  prisoners  were  confined.  Of  these 
176  were  deserters  and  129  absence 
without  leave  (a  distinction  without  a 
di£Ference  from  desertion),  the  remain- 
ing 211  were  guilty  of  various  offenses 
ranging  from  murder  down.  The  prison 
originally  buUt  for  150  has  held  any- 
where from  that  number  up  to  SOO. 
Among  these  are  boys  who,  whQe  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  do  their 
whole  du^,  stumbled  and  fell  over  a 
mistaken  idea  as  to  what  constituted 
duty;  boys  who  had  scarcely  left  their 
mother's  apron  strings  before  driven 
back  to  her  by  a  cc»isuming  home- 
sickness ;  desert^  from  iea&Q(Oi&  ^\  «^«r^ 
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kind,  fraudulent  enlistments,  embezders; 
men  who  have  committed  every  crime 
in  the  calender; — here  they  are,  tier  on 
tier,  mingling  in  one  great  family. 
Here  boys  listen  with  bated  breath  and 
eyes  aglow  to  the  tales  criminals  spin  of 
their  past  in  which  crime  is  made  mag- 
netic as  the  loaded  steel.  Gathered  for 
six  hours  a  day  in  close  companionship 
with  men  no  power  on  earth  can  reform, 
the  rest  of  the  time  locked  in  a  cell, 
perhaps  with  a  criminal  for  a  cdl-mate, 
to  dwell  upon  the  fascinating  story,  to 
dream  of  emulating  their  examples  when 
the  doors  unlock  and  they  are  free  to 
roam  the  streets  of  a  city  where  electric- 
lights,  gilding  and  paint  hide  the  rotten- 
ness of  guilt  behind  a  seeming  beauty. 

For  ti^b  the  Navy  Department  is  not 
responsible;  it  is  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  laws  which  we  have  made.  It  is  a 
sin  of  which  the  government  (that  means 
you  and  me)  is  guilty.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  Continue  to  herd 
ttiese  boys  with  these  criminals  just  as 
we  have  been  doing?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  them  when  their  sen- 
tence has  expired?  Send  them  back 
to  fulfil  their  oath  to  the  Grovemment 
and  serve  out  their  unexpired  term? 
That  is  what  many  of  them  desire  and 
what  we  should  do  with  those  not  guilty 
of  actual  crime  but  up  to  the  present  time 
it  is  precisely  what  is  not  done  excepting 
with  a  small  percentage. 

These  prisoners,  whom  officers  of  the 
Navy  declare  have  disgraced  their  uni- 
form, are  unfit  to  wear  it  or  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  are 
sent  out  from  prison  in  that  uniform, 
man  and  uniform  tainted  with  a  dis- 
honorable discharge.  Many  times  they 
are  absolutely  penniless  and  hundreds  of 
mOes  away  from  home  or  friends.  The 
result  is  that  the  uniform  is  pawned  or 
given  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  them 
with  a  suit  of  civilians;  too  often  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a  drunken 
loafer  who  never  stepped  foot  upon  a 
government  deck  and  then  the  news- 
papers delist  the  town  with  extrava- 


gantly colored  accounts  of  drunken  blue- 
jackets insulting  ladies  or  turning  a 
restaurant  out  of  doors.  A  double  wrong 
of  which  you  and  I  are  guilty.  One 
against  these,  who  having  been  tried, 
were  found  wanting  and  also  against 
those  who  are  standing  faithfully  at  titke 
post  of  duty  no  matter  how  irksome  the 
toO  becomes  or  what  temptations  assafl. 
Why  not  furnish  these  discharged  pris- 
oners with  the  uniform  no  amount  of 
sinning  can  disgrace,  the  one  worn  by 
every  man  in  civil  life?  For  years  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  has  tried  to 
induce  Congress  to  authorize  the  Navy 
Department  to  furnish  them  with  civilian 
clothes  and  has  faOed  utterly.  Can  we 
expect  him  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  go  down  into  their  own  pockets  for 
the  amount  required?  Can  we  eipect 
Congress  to  be  interested  in  the  matter? 
Certainly  not  so  long  as  we,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  these  boys  who  enlist,  are 
so  little  interested  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred among  us  knows  that  the  uniform 
is  being  disgraced  in  this  way.  Not  so 
long  as  we  permit  proprietors  of  public 
amusements  to  shut  their  doors  in  the 
faces  of  the  enlisted  men  and  allow 
owners  of  restaurants  to  refuse  them 
food  when  clothed  in  the  garb  which  it 
should  be  our  delight  to  honor.  Not 
so  long  as  we  see  these  patriotic  boys 
walking  the  streets  of  the  city  unwilling 
to  look  the  passer-by  in  the  face  because 
of  the  scorn  upon  it.  In  time  of  war  we 
pack  our  valuables  and  flee  to  an  inland 
city,  there  to  prate  about  our  noble 
country  and  its  brave  defenders,  we  wear 
cap  ribbons  and  badges  and  then,  when 
peace  is  restored,  insult  those  who  stood 
between  us  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 
We,  the  people,  are  at  fault ;  not  Congress, 
not  the  Navy  Department  and  we,  the 
people,  will  some  day  see  the  handwriting 
mene^  meney  tekel,  upharsin^  upon  our 
walls. 

What  right  have  we,  through  our 
government,  to  enlist  these  boys  in  ttirir 
nearest  home  city  and  because  they 
break  a  federal  regulation  pen  them  up 
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for  months  with  hardened  criminals, 
Ihen  turn  them  loose  in  a  strange  city, 
in  uniform,  without  friends  or  money? 
It  is  true,  some  have  money  but  what 
defense  have  they  against  a  sharper  who 
sees  in  them  lambs  to  be  sheared  ?  Many 
a  mother-heart  b  breaking  to-day  whose 
son  might  have  made  an  honorable  citi- 
zen had  a  friend  been  near  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  when  the  gates  of  the 
prison  closed  behind  him.  For  years 
one  long  procession  of  boys  has  been 
passing  in  under  those  gates  while  another 
procession  is  coming  out.  Boys,  who 
are  to  mingle  with  criminals,  passing 
months  of  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives  in  worse  than  idleness  which  should  be 
spent  in  fitting  themselves  for  citizen- 
ship. Many  of  them,  enlisted  because 
of  their  love  of  country,  have  been  driven 
into  that  prison  by  one  of  three  causes, 
t.  e.,  distaste  of  the  service  brought  on 
by  its  monotony  when  kept  for  months 
at  one  station,  insults  received  on  shore 
or  homesickness.  Often,  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  aU  three  causes.  He  cases 
are  rare,  indeed,  where  lack  of  patriotism 
or  love  of  evil  has  caused  their  downfaU. 
They  come  out  discouraged,  disgraced, 
disfranchised,  weak  and  inefficient  to 
face  a  world  which  is  aU  against  them 
without  even  honor  to  resume  their 
work.  We,  the  people,  among  whom 
their  lives  are  henceforth  to  be  cast, 
have  n't  respect  enough  for  the  service 
they  disgraced  to  confiscate  whatever 
they  possess  of  regulation  clothes  and 
give  tiiem  civilians  in  return.  We  turn 
them  out  to  beg,  to  starve,  or  to  steal. 
That  is  the  result,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
In  the  first  place,  let  us,  the  people, 
respect  the  cause  which  we  declare  they 
have  disgraced.  Let  us,  the  people, 
respect  the  uniform  which  represents  that 
cause.  The  United  States  is  not  running 
a  reformatory  and  calling  it  a  Navy. 
None  but  the  best,  the  most  noble,  are 
wanted  there  and  under  proper  officers 
and  with  better  shore  conditions  there  is 
not  a  trade  or  profession  which  offers  to 
a  young  man  the  advantages  which  thirty 


years  in  our  Navy  will  afford.  In  order 
to  enlist  the  candidate  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  he  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character,  a  fair  education  and  all 
the  characteristics  which  make  for  man- 
hood. It  is  an  insult  to  every  self- 
respecting  bluejacket  in  the  service  to 
suppose  otherwise.  But  these  boys  who 
have  been  declared  unworthy  have  passed 
the  recruiting  officer,  have  sworn  to 
give  four  years  of  service  to  their  country 
and  they  are  enroUed  on  the  books  of 
the  government;  more  than  that,  whether 
in  the  service  or  out  of  it,  they  are  part  of 
the  body  politic,  what  shaU  be  done  with 
them? 

As  matters  now  stand,  when  a  boy 
enlists  he  can  secure  release  from  hiis 
oath  by  breaking  a  Naval  regulation. 
He  will  be  court-martialed,  c(mvicted» 
serve  a  short  term  in  prison  and  go  free. 
Are  we  not,  by  this  course,  teaching  him 
to  think  lightly  of  his  oath  ?  Even  as  it 
is,  many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  nature,  no  realization  of 
its  binding  character.  We,  the  peofde, 
are  supporting  many  dead  wei^ts  in 
idleness  who  should  be  made  useful 
somewhere  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Why  not  transfer  these  "Court-Mar- 
tial" boys  to  a  Probation  Ship  in  charge 
of  officers  strong  in  discipline  and 
equally  strong  in  justice?  Why  not 
make  this  ship  one  of  the  fleet,  every 
member  of  the  crew  being  a  "Court- 
Martial**  boy?  Here  they  could  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  fleet,  making  no 
distinction  between  their  ship  and  any 
other  in  commission.  Here  they  could 
be  kept  for  a  period  ranging  from  six 
monthis  to  a  year  and  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  ship  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superior  officers.  But  if  a 
boy  prove  incorrigible,  then  send  him 
back  to  his  home  State  to  become  an 
inmate  of  some  House  of  Correction  in 
that  State  until  his  enlistment  has  ex- 
pired and  he  is  proved  worthy  of  a  life  of 
freedom.  It  is  not  right  that  these 
delinquents  be  herded  in  prison  with 
criminals  to  sink  still  futthftx  vdl  ^<&  \sfis%^ 
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of  crime,  neither  is  it  right  to  turn  them 
loose  upon  the  conmiunity.  In  aU  cases 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that,  once 
enlisted,  four  years  of  service  must  be 
given  either  on  ship  or  in  prison.  My 
tiiirty  years'  experience  with  boy  nature 
counts  for  little  if  it  has  not  taught  me 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  service 
wiU  be  rendered  on  board  ship. 

The  largest  number  of  desertions 
take  place  within  the  first  year  of  service 
before  the  boy  has  become  wonted  to 
the  change.  We,  through  our  govern- 
ment, take  them  at  seventeen  or  there- 
about, from  the  street,  the  home,  country 
places  where  liberty  was  theirs  in  the 
fuUest  measure  and  restrict  them  to 
narrow  quarters,  keep  them  under  a 
discipline  which  requires  a  radical  change 
in  their  whole  manner  of  life.  Our 
doors  are  closed  against  them  when  on 
shore,  we  neglect  and  insult  them  in 
every  possible  way,  making  them  feel 
that  while  serving  our  country  they, 
themselves,  have  no  country.  In  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  of  this  statement  go  to 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  Unless  it  has 
been  very  recently  removed  you  will  see 
at  the  end  of  Ocean  avenue  a  sign  which 
reads,  **Dogs,  Niggers  and  Marines, 
Keep  Off  the  Grass!** 


When  the  Civil  War  had  ended 
440,000  men  had  died  that  our  Union 
might  remain  one  and  undivided.  Add 
to  these  440,000  lives  the  sufferings  in 
prison  pen,  in  camp,  on  battlefield  and 
weary  marches,  the  agony  of  wives  and 
mothers  who  endured  at  home.  Go 
back  still  further  in  the  hbtory  of  our 
Nation,  add  to  this  sum  the  deaths,  the 
sufferings  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  the 
Indian  wars,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Revolutionary  War  let  us  measure,  if 
we  can,  the  value  of  our  Flag*  All  this 
worth  is  symbolized  in  the  uniform  of 
our  sailor  and  soldier  of  to-day.  Let  us 
remember  that  these  boys  who  wear  it 
are  stiU  our  boys.  Let  us  treat  them 
with  due  respect  because  of  that  uniform 
and  by  their  inherent  manliness  they 
will  soon  win  it  for  themselves.  Let 
us  remember  the  words  of  the  training 
ship  captain  as  confirmed  by  one  who  is 
now  serving  a  term  in  prison  for  deser- 
tion: 

'*  If  we  could  only  feel  when  on  board 
our  ships  that  on  shore,  somewhere, 
someone  was  thinking  of  us,  there 
would  n't  be  quite  so  many  of  us  here." 

Abbie  Fosdick  Ransom. 
MiUon^  Mass. 
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THE  POET  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER. 


I. 


THE  MAN  of  genius,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  favored  child  of  earth  who 
possesses  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing  ear; 
whose  profound  and  ridi  imagination  enables 
him  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  things  and 
deliver  to  man  messages  of  life  for  the  spiritual 
nature.  To  the  poet  "the  heavens  declare 
the  ^017  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handiwork."  He  sees  and  feels  the  pro- 
foimd  facts  that  escape  the  casual  millions. 
To  him  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  To 
him  the  lilies  that  spangle  the  fidkl,  more 
beautiful  than  Solomon  in  all  his  ^oiy,  are 
the  witnesses  of  the  Divine  Mind,  hinting  in 
language  comprehensible  to  the  finite  under- 
standing of  the  beauty  resident  in  the  Soul  of 
the  Universe.  The  daisies  that  star  the 
emerald  meadow  and  the  planets  and  suns 
that  jewel  the  deep  blue  ether,  alike  tell  of 
the  Life  that  is  the  soul  of  all  life.  He  sees 
and  understands  that  not  in  one  land  or  age 
alone  has  God  qx)ken  to  His  children.  It  is 
this  seeing  eye  that  enables  Whittier  to  ex- 


**0  friend  I  we  need  nor  rock  nor  sand, 
"Sat  storied  stream  of  Momiiiff-Luid; 
The  heavens  are  glassed  in  l^d&rrimadc, — 
What  more  could  J  ordan  render  bade  ? 


•< 


We  Uxk  but  oi>en  ^e  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvek  here; — 
The  stfll,  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush. 
Yon  mi^e  wood  the  burning  bush." 


And  it  is  the  same  interior  vision  that  finds 
voice  in  Emerson's  "Apology": 

"Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 

That  I  walk  ak>ne  in  grove  and  g^en; 


1  ffo  to  the  ffod  of  the  wood 

To  fetch  ELb  word  to  men. 

I 

'Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I 

FiAd  my  arms  beside  the  brook; 
Eadi  doud  that  floated  in  the  sky 

Writes  a  letter  in  my  book. 

'Chide  me  not,  laborious  band. 

For  the  idle  flowers  I  bfougjht; 
Every  aster  in  my  hand 
Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thought 


«• 


There  was  never  mystery 

But 't  is  figured  m  the  flowers; 
Was  never  secret  histmy 

But  birds  tdl  it  in  the  bowers. 

One  harvest  from  thy  field 
Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong; 

A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield, 
Ydiidi  I  gather  in  a  song." 

80  in  the  broad  realm  of  ethics,  it  is  the 
poet  that  is  most  potential  as  a  character- 
builder,  because  he  forces  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  in  legend,  dream, 
verse  and  stoiy,  those  great  vital  truths  that 
make  life  a  benediction  to  aD  who  come 
within  the  charmed  influence  of  those  who 
have  been  made  to  see  and  fed  the  trans- 
forming spell  of  the  truths  of  spiritual  growth, 
— ^love,  justice  and  truth. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  brief  glance  at 
Wagner  and  Browning,  how  the  typical  poets 
of  the  inner  life  have  appealed  in  a  masterful 
way  to  the  spiritual  side  of  being.  But 
sometimes  the  poet  becomes  the  philosopher 
and  boldly  deals  with  the  profoimd  questions 
that  conhx)nt  the  reason.  From  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  contemplation  he  descends  into 
the  valley  with  a  new  message  for  the  children 
of  men.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Emerson, 
who  in  prose  is  a  master  teacher,  becoming  a 
seer  par  excellence  in  his  somewhat  limping 
verse.  No  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  that  fine  Emersonian  scholar,  Mr. 
Charies  Malloy,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
wealth  of  wonderful  and  illuminating  truth 
told  in  parable  or  metaphor  by  the  sage  of 
Concord  in  his  poems. 

Like  so  many  of  the  worid's  master  teachers 
who  were  in  advance  of  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, knowing  that  their  age  would  fail  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  their  most  vital  messages, 
Emerson  chose  in  his  verse  to  present  some 
profound  truths  in  parable,  allegory,  or  under 
the  veil  of  metaphor.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced from  bitter  e]q)erience  that  the  un- 
reasoning prejudice  and  narrow  vision,  and 
the  worid-wide  fear  of  freedom  of  thou^t 
upon  deeply  religious  problems,  would  make 
Us  message  the  target  for  all  but  universal 
attack  from  the  scribes  and  pharisees  in  hig^ 
places;   while  the  peo^Vft  bB^  ^^  %i^:^^\tf»^. 
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far  enough  along  the  highway  of  independence 
to  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  Therefore 
he  adopted  metaphor  that  only  the  broad- 
minded  and  deep  thinkers  could  be  expected 
to  readily  comprehend,  leaving  for  those  of  a 
freer  and  more  tolerant  day  the  easy  under- 
standing of  the  fuller  truths  presented. 

That  we  may  understand  the  poet  in  the 
rdle  of  a  profound  philosopher,  let  us  for  a 
few  moments  look  at  ''The  Sphinx,"  the 
poem  which  Mr.  Emerson  selected  as  the 
opening  number  in  his  volume  of  verse.  Not 
that  this  creation  is  markedly  greater  in  its 
significance  than  several  other  of  the  wonderful 
philosophical  messages  found  in  the  work, 
but  in  our  judgment  it  is  at  least  quite  as 
great  as  any  of  his  poems  and  it  deals  with  one 
of  the  master  problems  of  the  age, — "the  fate 
of  the  man-child  '*  in  the  presence  of  seemipg 
evil. 

For  the  thoughts  here  given  as  illustrations 
of  the  poet  as  a  philosc^her  dealing  with 
life's  great  problems,  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  Malloy,  whose  fifty  years'  study  of 
Emerson,  Browing  and  kindred  great  poets 
has  made  him  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  a  master  in  this  fidd  of  research.  Even 
where  we  have  found  it  necessaiy  to  depart 
radically  from  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  scholar,  we  have  been  indebted  to  hints 
of  his  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  Emerson  for 
our  conclusions. 

II. 

In  the  poem  we  are  to  consider,  it  is  well 
to  notice  at  the  outset  that  there  are  three 
speakers  or  personifications  introduced  as 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  "fate  of 
the  man-child."  These  are  the  Sphinx,  the 
Great  Mother,  and  the  Poet. 

The  Sphinx,  in  its  broad  significance, 
when  considered  as  one  of  the  great  dramatis 
pergoruE  of  the  poem,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intelligence  or  reasoning  function  of  man; 
as  the  propounder  of  the  great  question 
which  is  here  given;  that  ever-brooding, 
ever-interrogating  and  searching  element  in 
man  which  seeks  by  reason  and  logic  to 
solve  its  own  riddles,  the  master  one  of 
which  is  here  propounded, — the  "fate  of  the 
man-child,"  the  meaning  of  life  and  its 
destiny  in  the  presence  of  the  problem  of 
evil.  The  Sphinx  is  the  mental  principle, 
the  ever-eager  interrogator. 

The  Great  Mother,  the  second  personifica- 
lion,  is  of  course  Nature.    Her  eye  and  ear 


are  largely  concerned  with  the  materialistic 
phenomena  that  assail  the  physical  senses. 

Now  the  third  personification  is  the  Poet. 
Mr.  Malloy  holds  that  he  stands  for  or  repre- 
sents language,  the  diffuser  of  knowledge,  but 
we  find  it  impossible  to  coincide  with  this 
opinion.  To  us  it  appears  clear  that  the 
Poet  represents  that  other  great  complement 
of  reason — its  "spirit,  yoke-fellow,"  Imagina- 
tion, embracing  also  what  we  may  term  the 
spiritual  sense,  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing 
ear  that  penetrates  the  veil,  enters  the  holiest 
of  holies,  beholds  the  shekinah  and  gets  at 
the  heart  of  things  which  are  veiled  from 
reason,  and  furthermore,  in  its  noblest  aspect* 
which  expresses  in  a  large  way  the  spiritual 
entity,  the  soul  side  of  life;  that  interior 
vision  or  imagination  that  makes  a  Shake- 
s|>eare  able,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  repre- 
sent the  human  heart  in  all  its  moods,  stations 
and  conditions  as  perfectly  as  though  the 
great  dramatist  had  created  it.  It  is  not 
logic  nor  reason  that  explains  how  Shake- 
speare reflects  the  profoimd  melancholy  and 
philosophic  contemplation  of  Hamlet;  the 
guilt  of  the  king  who  is  also  a  regicide;  the 
ambition  that  relentlessly  drives  on  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  the  profoimd  horror  of  her 
lord.  It  is  not  logic  nor  reason  that  gives  us 
the  wonderful  interpretations  of  many  of 
life's  greatest  problems  as  found  in  the  mes- 
sages of  prophet,  seer  and  poet.  Indeed,  we 
find  in  Emerson's  Poet  the  seer  for  whom  the 
Reason,  or  the  Sphinx,  has  been  waiting 
while  the  ages  "slumbered  and  slept;  the 
seer  that  utters  the  new  word  in  reply  to  the 
old,  old  question, — an  answer  that  not  only 
illuminates  the  problem  but  unbinds  the 
Sphinx  herself,  heretofore  the  slave  of  fear, 
dreading  even  to  bravely  consider  the  mysteiy 
or  the  countless  questions  suggested  by  earth, 
sky  and  air,  or  the  phenomena  of  life  that  lay 
round  about  earth's  travellers,  lest  thereby 
a  jealous  Deity  be  offended. 

Language  is  essential  alike  for  the  Sphinx 
and  the  Poet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
diffusers  of  light  for  the  millions  yet  in  dark- 
ness. It  is  the  window  through  which  streams 
the  light  of  intelligence  and  imaginative 
truth  or  spiritual  perception  that  falls  athwart 
the  darkened  pathway  of  the  mountain 
climbers,  revealing  the  narrow  path  and  the 
yawning  precipices  on  either  side;  but  it  is 
not  the  revealer  of  the  inmost  secrets  of 
existence.  It  has  no  power  to  answer  the 
Sphinx  or  to  show  the  Great  iMotherJ[how 
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groundleM  are  her  fears.  It  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  show  man  the  perfect  b^ond 
the  seeming  evil  or  inq>erfect, — the  perfect  of 
which  the  physical  cje  can  take  no  cogni- 
nnoe,  but  which  when  once  apprehended  by 
the  soul  breaks  the  spdl  of  illusion  the 
trance  or  dream  state  induced  by  physical 
sense  perception.  Of  the  importance  of 
language  as  a  popular  medium  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  light  of  truth  for  both  Sphinx  and 
Poet,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Emerson  well 
says:  "But  for  articulate  speech,  man  would 
stfll  be  roaming  the  forests  as  a  wild  beast." 
And  again:  ''The  world  being  put  under  the 
mind  for  verb  and  noun,  the  Poet  is  he  who 
can  articulate  it." 

Yes,  the  Poet  articulates  the  great  messages 
and  often  answers  the  Sphinx  by  revealing 
hidden  secrets. 

B^^' «?•«'•'     ni.         , 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem:* 


M 


The  l^hinx  is  drowsy. 
Her  wiDffs  are  furled : 

Her  ear  is  heavy. 
She  broods  on  the  worid." 


The  reader  will  call  to  mind  that  the 
Sphinx  of  ancient  myth  was  a  fabled  creature 
that  waited  by  the  roadside  propounding 
riddles  to  the  passers-by.  If  the  traveller 
failed  to  answer  aright,  the  Sphinx  devoured 
him,  but  if  he  gave  the  true  answer,  the 
Sphinx  immediately  perished. 

As  time  passed,  the  word  "sphinx"  came 
to  have  two  meanings  in  the  popular  concept. 
"Any  subject  about  which  there  is  a  question 
difficult  of  answer,"  or  any  riddle  hard  to 
solve,  may  be  called  a  sphinx. 

Now  for  many  generations  prior  to  the 
writing  of  "The  Sphinx"  the  thought  or 
intellectual  energies  of  Christianity  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  furious  religious  con- 
tentions relating  to  man  and  his  destiny. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Zwin^i  and  Mel- 
ancthon  had  opposed  the  might  of  Rome. 
Then  came,  together  with  persecutions,  the 
great  religious  contentions  of  master  theo- 
logians, led  by  Calvin.  These  controversie, 
mainly  related  to  more  or  less  abstract  re- 
ligious dogmas,  such  as  election,  foreordina- 
Ikm,  eternal  damnation,  salvation  by  faiths 

^'Tbe  Sphinx"  is  the  opening  poem  in  Emerson's 
vohnne  of  fcrse,  published  bv  Measrs.  Houghton, 
Miflln  it  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  other  theories  all  connected  with  the 
"fate  of  the  man-child."  MiHon  and  Dante 
in  their  stately  verse  threw  into  bdd  rdief 
the  popular  concepts  of  conventional  theology. 
Milton  imfnessed  the  imagination  of  Protestant 
Christendom  as  did  no  other  poet,  with  the 
vivid  pictures  of  the  age-long  war  between 
lig^t  and  darkness,  God  and  Devil.  Accord- 
ing to  his  theology,  which  reflected  the  current 
ideas  and  was  accepted  in  turn  by  the  people 
almost  as  implicitly  as  if  it  had  been  a  revda- 
tion,  man  was  ever  being  pursued  by  Satan, 
harried  by  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pit.  But  at 
length  the  thought  of  the  world  began  to 
weary  of  the  eternal  wrangling,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  poem  there  was  a 
luU  in  the  battle.  True,  in  certain  lands  and 
localities  the  war ^  was  still  waged  with  intense 
bitterness,  but  the  intellect  of  Christendom 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  weariness. 
"The  Sphinx  is  drowsy."  She  appears  in  a 
brooding  mood.  Still  the  great  question, 
being  uppermost  in  her  mind,  finds  expression, 
and  the  historian  of  the  poem  hears  her  pro- 
pound: 


"Who  'n  ten  me  mv  secret. 
The  aoes  have  kept  ? — 
I  awaited  the  seer 
While  they  slumbered  and  slept.'* 

Following  this  introductory  remark  by  the 
Sphinx  comes  the  statement  of  the  problem 
or  question: 

"The  fate  of  the  man-diild. 

The  meaninff  of  man; 
Known  fruit  <n  the  unknown; 

Daedalian  plan; 
Out  of  sleeping  a  waking. 

Out  of  waking  a  sleep; 
Life  death  overtaking; 

Deep  underneath  deep?" 

"The  fate  of  the  man-child" — ^the  meaning 
of  life  in  the  presence  of  seeming  evil;  life  so 
full  of  mystery,  so  daedalian  or  labyrinthian 
in  character.  Life  if  eternal  must  in  its 
present  aspect  be  but  one  appearance  in  a 
series,  a  little  journey  on  a  great  spiral  stair- 
way, waking  for  a  day  from  a  sleep  that 
marks  an  earlier  day,  and  to  be  followed  hj 
a  sleep  that  shall  herald  another  waking. 

It  is  well  to  remember  here  that  Emerson  was 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  when  this 
poem  was  written,  about  1840,  had  made  a 
serious  study  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and 
other  sacred  books  of  the  Fur  East.  He  had 
also  steeped  his  mind  in  the  thought  of 
Plato  and  of  the  great  German  tnsfiancsotfSssD^n^. 
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thinkers.  A  new  world  had  unfolded  before 
his  intellectual  vision  and  the  old  religious 
concepts  that  for  generations  had  hdd  the 
brain  of  man  in  a  vice-like  grip  had  fallen 
from  the  mind  of  Emerson.  Hence  while 
many  of  the  thoughts  here  uttered  or  implied 
are  neither  new  nor  unfamiliar  to  many 
people  to-day,  they  were  entirely  contrary  to 
the  popular  thought  of  a  half  a  century  ago— 
so  much  so  that  even  great  liberal  thinkers 
like  Theodore  Parker  were  as  completely 
blinded  to  the  message  and  meaning  of  this 
great  poem  as  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
ignorant  of  the  import  of  many  of  His  beau- 
tiful parables  until  the  Master  interpreted  or 
explained  them. 

The  descriptive  lines  beginning  with 


«« 


Known  fruit  of  the  unknown; 
Daedalian  plan," 


give  Emerson's  first  great  thought  that  ran 
counter  to  popular  theological  concepts, 
Here  the  *' man-child"  or  the  soul  is  repre- 
sented as  having  always  existed,  as  having 
come  up  a  lab3rrinthian  pathway  marked  by 
successive  wakings  and  sleepings.  Though 
this  was  Greek  to  the  popular  theologians  in 
the  New  World  sixty  yers  ago,  it  expressed 
Emerson's  conviction,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  brief  extract  from  his  '*  Essay 
on  Experience": 

"Where  do  we  find  ourselves  ?  In  a  series 
of  which  we  do  not  know  the  extremes  and 
believe  that  it  has  none.  We  wake  and  find 
ourselves  on  a  stair;  there  are  stairs  below 
us  which  we  seem  to  have  ascended;  there 
are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one,  which  go 
upward  and  out  of  sight.  But  the  Grenius 
which,  according  to  the  old  bdief,  stands  at 
thdl]door  by  which  we  enter  and  gives  us  the 
lethe  to  drink,  that  we  may  tell  no  tales, 
mixed  the  cup  too  strongly,  and  we  cannot 
shake  off  the  lethargy  now  at  noon-day. 
Sleep  lingers  all  our  life-time  about  our  eyes, 
as  night  hovers  all  day  in  the  boughs  of  the 
fir-tree.  .  .  .  Ghost-like  we  g^ide  through 
nature,  and  should  not  know  our  place  again." 

Drugged  by  the  draught,  man's  life  becomes 
largely  a  dream-life,  illusionary  rather  than 
real  in  the  true  concept  of  the  term  reality; 
a  prolonged  dream  under  the  spell  of  illusion 
in  which  he  fails  to  see,  save  in  rare  moments, 
b^rond  the  veil  of  materiality,  or  to  grasp  the 
great  truth  that  life  is  in  essence  spiritual 
rather  than  material,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the** spiritual  dominates  life^man  becomes 


great,  strong.,   robust  and  masterful  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  those  terms. 

The  problem,  mysteiy  or  question  has  now 
been  stated,  and  the  Sphinx  proceeds  to  point 
out  something  which  in  the  light  of  what 
follows  is  a  seemingly  inexplicable  fact.  She 
shows  that  earth,  air  and  sea,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous manifestations  of  nature  below  man, 
speak  of  normality  and  sanity  in  filling  their 
appointed  functions;  that  lower  natural  life 
is  erect,  or,  as  Emerson  in  one  of  his  essays, 
voicing  the  popular  concept  and  picturing 
the  seeming  phenomenon,  declares,  ''Nature 
is  erect,  but  man  is  fallen." 

"Erect  as  a  sunbeam, 

Upspringeth  the  palm; 
The  elephuit  browses. 

Undaunted  and  calm; 
In  beautiful  motion 

The  thrush  plies  his  wings; 
Kind  leaves  of  the  covert. 

Your  silence  he  sings. 

*'The  waves,  unashamed. 

In  difference  sweet, 
Flav  dad  with  the  breezes, 

Ola  playfellows  meet ; 
The  }oume3ring  atoms, 

Fnmordial  wholes. 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive. 

By  their  animate  poles. 

"Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence, 

Ilant,  quadruped,  bird. 
By  one  music  enchanted. 

One  deity  stirred, — 
Each  the  other  adorning. 

Accompany  still; 
Night  veueth  the  morning. 

The  vapor  the  hiU. 

The  babe  by  its  mother 

Lies  bathed  in  joy; 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted, — 

The  sun  is  its  toy; 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being, 

Without  doud,  in  its  eves; 
And  the  sum  of  the  worid 

In  soft  miniature  lies.** 


« 


Here  we  have  a  beautiful  picture  of  con- 
cord, harmony  and  sanity;  the  heaven- 
aspiring  palm,  the  great  beasts  of  the  forest, 
the  songsters  in  the  trees,  the  waves. and  the 
breezes,  all,  all  fulfilling  their  mision,  true  to 
the  law  of  their  being.  Even  the  babe  play- 
ing with  the  sunbeam,  enwrapped  in  a  moth- 
er's love  and  "bathed  in  joy,"  gives  no  hint 
of  the  fear-haunted  man  of  to-morrow.  And 
if  we  leave  the  world  visible  to  the  physical 
eye  and  consider  the  atoms,  which  no  f^BM 
has  ever  revealed  but  which  we  apprehend  as 
concepts,  we  find  here  also  the  same  harmony 
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and  obedience  to  the  law  or  their  true  func- 
tion.   All  are  stirred  bj  one  Deity. 

Now  comes  the  bold  and  striking  contrast 
in  the  seeming  condition  of  the  man-child, 
the  crown  of  creation  and  darling  of  the  Great 
Mother: 


••« 


•< 


But  man  croudies  and  bhishes, 

Abfloonds  and  conceals : 
He  creepeth  and  peepeth. 

He  palters  and  steals; 
Infirm,  melancholy. 

Jealous  glancing  around. 
An  oaf,  an  aocon^ilioe. 

He  pcHsons  the  ground.*' 


This  fearful  indictment  against  man  by  the 
Sphinx  arouses  the  Great  Mother,  Nature. 
Hearing  her  dearest  child  thus  described  and 
noting  his  fear,  while  seeing  no  farther  than 
the  outward  material  phenomena,  she  accepts 
as  true  the  terrible  charge  and  demands  the 
cause  of  man's  fallen  estate: 

"Out  ^x>ke  the  great  mother. 
Beholding  his  fear; — 
At  sound  of  her  accents 
G>ld  shuddered  the  sphere : — 
'Who  has  drugged  my  boy's  cup  ? 
Who  has  mixed  my  boy's  bread  ? 
Who,  with  sadness  and  madness. 
Has  turned  my  child's  head?'" 

Now  the  historian  of  the  drama  hears  the 
third  voice  take  part.  The  Poet,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  imaginative  power,  with  some- 
thing of  the  deep  spiritual  sense  that  comple- 
ments the  reasoning  function  of  man,  s|>eaks: 


<« 


I  heard  a  poet  answer 

Aloud  and  cheerfully, 
'Say  on,  sweet  l^hinxl  thy 

Are  pleasant  sonss  to  me. 
Deq>  love  lieth  under 

Tnese  pictures  of  time; 
Tfaev  fade  in  the  li^t  of 

Tneir  meaning  sublune. 


'*'The  fiend  that  man  harries 

Is  love  of  the  Best; 
Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon, 

lit  by  rays  from  the  BMst. 
The  Lcfthe  of  Nature    ^ 

Can  *t  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect. 

Which  his  eyes  sedc  in  vain. 


«< 


To  vision  profoundcr, 

Man's  spirit  must  dive; 
His  ave-roilinir  orb 

At  no  goalWai  .mTe: 
The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 

H^^th  sweetness  untold. 
Once  found, — ^for  new  heavens 

He  spumeth  the  okL 


Pride  ruined  the  angels, 

Their  shame  them  restores; 
Lurks  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

In  stinffs  oif  remorse. 
Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free? — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 

Tluui  to  love  me. 


*"Eteme  alternation 

Now  foDows,  now 
And  under  pain  pleasure, — 

Under  pleasure,  pain  lies. 
Love  works  at  the  center. 

Heart-heaving  alway; 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 

To  the  borders  of  (toy."* 

In  these  musical  lines  Emerson  gives  us  the 
heart  of  his  rdigious  convictions,  which  were 
in  bold  and  almost  startling  contrast  to  those 
of  the  conventional  rdigious  thou^t  of  his 
age.  From  the  far-off  dawning  days  of  civ- 
ilization a  large  proportion  of  the  w<Mrld  had 
believed  in  dual  deities  contending  for  suprem- 
acy. Zarathustra's  gods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  had  been  the 
&ith  of  multitudes.  The  Jews  and  Christians 
accepted  the  same  idea  in  God  and  Satan,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  waging  relentless  warfare 
upon  eadi  other.  Man  had  been  created  by 
God  in  Iffis  own  image  and  likeness,  but  had 
been  snared  by  the  great  Elnemy  of  the  Creator 
and  thus  had  fallen;  and  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  the  conflict  was  supposed  to  be 
carried  forward,  Satan  making  terrible  inroads 
in  his  assaults  on  the  hapless  children  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  For  about  two  thousand 
years  the  children  of  Christian  civilization 
had  imagined  that  they  were  being  harried  by 
the  Arch-I^end  or  his  emissaries.  Hoping 
to  escape  their  countless  wiles,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  had  fled  to  deserts, 
caves  and  mountain  fastnesses,  living  as 
beasts,  hoping  thereby  in  their  sdfish  isola- 
tion to  save  their  souls.  Great  convents  and 
monasteries  were  reared  and  multitudes  who 
should  have  hdped  the  worid  onward  and 
upward,  binding  up  the  wounded  and  suc- 
coring the  hdpless,  took  refuge  in  these 
seduded  retreats  in  the  hope  of  saving  them- 
selves and  duding  the  Fiend  who  was  sup- 
posed to  harry  all  men.  Milton  in  his  splen- 
did and  rhythmic  verse  had  crystallised  the 
religious  thought  of  Christendom  and  riv- 
eted stiU  more  firmly  on  the  intdlect  the  fear 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  Darkness  and 
his  fiends  that  were  pursuing  the  childxen  of 
God. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  great  ^loblesn.  <s& 
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evfl  we  find  that  Emerson,  speaking  as  the 
Poet,  who,  we  have  seen,  stands  for  the  seeing 
^e  or  spiritual  and  imaginative  sense  of  the 
soul,  "does  not  attempt  to  account  for  evil," 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Malloy.  "He  denies 
its  existence;  and  what  we  call  evil  is  only  a 
transient  appearance,  not  affecting  the  real 
integrity  of  things.  Tlie  fearful  antimonies 
involved  in  the  postulates  by  which  our  fathers 
struggled  with  the  great  moral  sphinx  in  the 
case  of  the  man-child,  show  that  faith  is 
given  to  the  false  as  well  as  the  true.  The 
ingenius  casuist,  if  he  cannot  carry  a  hard 
position  by  assault,  will  try  to  flank  it,  and 
much  in  the  philosophy  of  evil  has  indeed 
proceeded  by  flank  movements.  To  answer 
the  fact  of  evil  by  denjdng  it  is  certainly  heroic 
treatment.  Emerson,  sixty  3rear8  ago,  when 
'The  Sphinx'  was  written,  stood  quite  alone 
in  this  -attempt.  Much  argument  by  others 
has  since  been  given  to  his  support." 

The  Poet  we  find  serene  and  cheerful  in 
the  presence  of  the  dark  and  terrible  pictures 
presented.  And  why  ?  Because  he  sees  that 
all  these  pictures  are  not  real  in  the  sense  of 
being  enduring.  Tlie  dream  is  very  real  to  the 
sleeper  while  it  lasts,  but  on  awaking  it  van- 
ishes and  he  does  not  regard  it  as  reality. 
The  dark  and  forbidding  pictures  of  the 
Sphinx  are  illusionary  or  transient  in  charac- 
ter, like  the  mist  of  the  morning  or  the 
frost  pictures  on  the  window-pane,  they  will 
melt  away  before  the  sun's  rays.  Love,  deep 
love,  says  the  poet,  underlies  all  these 
forbidding  pictures.  Now  love  is  the 
great  solvent.  It  is  to  the  spiritual  world 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  world  of  sense 
perceptions.  It  lights,  warms,  vivifies  and 
dispels  the  clouds  that  shut  out  a  recognition 
of  the  eternal  verities. 

An  incident  recently  came  under  our  per- 
sonal observation  that  strikingly  illustrates 
this  thought.  A  friend,  a  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement,  who  is  a  prominent  Christian 
Scientist  in  Boston,  recently  received  a  call 
from  a  poor  woman  in  sore  distress.  Her 
home,  she  explained,  was  a  veritable  hell. 
The  bright  dreams  of  the  golden  honeymoon 
days  had  vanished.  She  and  her  husband 
had  long  been  in  bitter  antagonism.  It  was 
the  old,  old  story.  One  thing  had  led  to 
another.  Year  by  year  the  rift  had  broad- 
ened unto  it  had  become  a  chasm, — a  bridge- 
less  chasm,  the  woman  believed.  Even  the 
children  had  come  under  the  infection,  and  a 
pitiable  condition  of  hate,   inharmony  and 


bitterness  pervaded  the  home.  The  wife  and 
husband  had  not  ^>oken  civilly  and  Idiidly 
for  over  a  year,  and  now  the  wife  had  decided 
on  a  divorce.  She  wished  the  sympathy  of 
her  Mend.  But  the  lady  in  question  insuted 
that  there  was  a  better  way.  Love,  Ae 
declared,  was  the  great  solvent  that  could  and 
would  dissolve  hate.  "You  have  seen  a 
bank  of  snow  shrouding  a  one-time  green 
plot.  The  sun  comes  up  and  shines  upon 
the  snow;  it  melts.  If  the  snow  has  become 
ice  from  long  standing  and  partial  meltings 
followed  by  freezings,  it  will  take  much 
longer  to  dissolve;  but  day  by  day  the  sun's 
rays  melt  the  ice,  until  where  the  shroud  of 
death  had  lain  we  behold  the  joyous  upspring-* 
ing  grass.  Now,"  continued  the  friend  to 
the  heart-broken  wife,  "reflect  love  and 
nothing  but  love  in  your  home,  and  in  time  it 
will  mdt  the  hate,  and  love  will  again  return 
to  you."  On  several  occasions  the  wife 
returned  to  her  friend,  greatly  depressed. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  no  response,  or 
rather,  that  the  husband  appeared  worse 
than  ever.  The  children,  however,  soon 
evinced  a  great  change  and  became  devoted 
to  their  mother,  striving  in  every  way  to  help 
lighten  her  burdens.  And  finally  the  ice  <^ 
hate  in  the  husband's  heart  melted,  and  a 
full  and  whole-hearted  reconciliation  ensued. 
The  home  to-day  is  one  of  the  happiest  in 
New  E^land. 

Now  it  was  the  faith  in  the  power  of  love 
and  the  unshakable  faith  in  the  fact  that  "deep 
love  lieth  under"  all  the  dark  "pictures  of 
time";  that  love  is  at  the  center,  "heart- 
heaving  alway,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe  is  the  supreme  manifes- 
tation of  love  instead  of  being  a  dualism  or 
two  eternally  opposing  entities,  that  wrought 
this  transformation. 

At  the  time  when  Emerson  declared  the 
unity  of  love  and  its  supremacy,  he  made  a 
bold  departure  from  the  conventional  or  Mil- 
tonic  theology  of  his  day.  In  substance 
these  verses  may  be  said  to  teach  that  the 
dark  "pictures  of  time,"  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  man,  who  was  ever  in  fear  of  offending 
an  angry  and  jealous  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
Fiend  of  the  Pit  who  was  ever  harrying  his 
steps,  were  illusory  in  character  and  destined 
to  fade  away  as  love  more  and  more  lighted 
the  soul  of  man,  or  as  his  understanding 
grew  of  his  real  nature  and  his  true  heritage 
as  a  son  of  God,  perfect  in  character,  the 
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embodiment   of   love,  truth   and    haimooy. 

Hie  "fiend"  which  harries  man  is  not  the 
mjthdogioal  Devil  of  darikness,  striving  to 
dng  his  soul  to  hell,  but  "the  love  of  the 
Best*'  implanted  in  his  heart;  the  "flying 
Perfect*'  that  lures  him  ever  onward  and 
upward;  the  ideal,  which  Hugo  so  aptly 
describes  as  "the  stable  type  of  ever-moving 
progress." 

"The  pit  of  the  Dragon"  represents  the 
lower  conditions  in  which  since  the  beginning 
man  or  the  masses  have  wandered,  some- 
times grovelling  and  always  ignorant  or  but 
dimly  conscious  of  the  better  conditions 
above,  tiU  the  light  of  those  better  estates 
shine  down  into  the  Pit,  revealing  a  new 
splendor  and  also  showing  the  golden  ladder 
l^  which  man  may  rise.  Even  in  the  earth 
record  of  man,  how  true  this  is.  At  one  time 
man  lived  as  the  beasts,  in  forests  and  moun- 
tain recesses.  Then  slowly  some  men  gained 
a  higher  altitude  and  united  in  communi- 
ties, established  homes  and  enjoyed  condi- 
tions which  were  at  one  time  undreamed  of. 
Still  the  animal  or  physical  wants  and  desires 
were  the  master  objects.  Later  some  men 
rose  higher.  Language  was  followed  by 
hiero^yphics  and  written  words.  The  intel- 
lect was  cultivated,  and  the  joy  that  comes 
with  knowledge  and  mental  unfoldment 
revealed  to  the  masses  the  Pit  in  which  as 
yet  the  multitude  remained.  Then  the 
spiritual  Alps  were  scaled  and  again  the  light 
from  the  heights  above,  the  new  home  of 
the  blest,  streamed  into  the  "Pit  of  the 
Dragon." 

Here  man  is  tranced  by  the  things  of  sense 
perception.  His  spmtual  or  intellectual  vision 
becomes  dulled  and  often  blinded  by  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  or  the  allure- 
ments of  the  sensuous  life.  He  not  only 
forgets  what  happened  before  his  advent 
into  this  section  of  the  spiral  stair,  but  he 
fails  to  see  the  true  majesty  of  his  being,  fails 
to  realize  that  he  is  the  child  of  eternity  and 
not  of  time;  that  the  Perfect  which  he  dimly 
discerns  can  be  imaged  in  his  soul,  and  that 
when  imaged,  all  the  black  pictures  will 
vanish.     This,  it  seems,  is  the  meaning  of 


"The  Lethe  of  Nature 

Can  't  trance  him  again. 


t» 


after  he  has  beheld  with  his  soul's  eye  or 
interior  vision  the  Perfect  which  is  veiled 
from  the  eye  of  sense. 

The  "fiend"  or  angel  that  harries  man,  on 


the  "flying  Perfect"  that  floats  before  him, 
lures  him  "to  visions  profounder."  Through 
the  ages  he  is  destined  to  rise  from  heaven  to 
heaven.  Even  the  soul  who  under  the  "  Lethe 
of  Nature"  or  the  seductions  of  egoism  and 
sense  percq)tion  defies  the  "love  of  the  Best" 
and  turns  away,  only  to  find  that  the  transient 
and  unreal  he  has  embraced  have  dinuned 
or  blinded  his  vision  and  left  him  in  a  desert 
waste,  also  beholds  placed  at  his  hand  the 
bitter  herb  that  restores  his  spiritual  sight. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Bulwer,  in  his 
profoundly  thoughtful  long  poem,  **Kmg 
Arthur,"  represents  the  King,  who  surrenders 
himself  to  the  joys  of  love  when  the  fate  of 
his  people  was  depending  on  the  success  of 
his  mission,  as  finding  that  he  could  go  no 
further  until  he  tasted  the  bitter  herb  that 
grew  on  the  grave  of  his  love.  Then,  lo! 
his  eyes  were  opened  and  the  mystical  Lady 
of  the  Lake  was  behdd  at  hand  ready  to 
row  him  to  the  cave  from  whence  he  secured 
the  magic  sword  of  the  Diamond  Glaive. 
So  shame  for  arrogance  and  wrong  done, 
and  remorse  that  is  heart-felt,  clear  the  vision 
and  we  again  find  the  path. 
The  lines, 

"Have  I  a  lover 
Who  is  noUe  and  free? — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me.'* 

have  often  perplexed  readers.  Yet  the  mean* 
ing  is  not  difficult  if  we  remember  how  lovers 
idealize  the  loved  ones.  They  see  and  love 
to  dwell  only  upon  the  nobler  and  finer 
things  they  behold  in  their  natures.  On 
one  occasion  Emerson  says: 

"The  lover  has  lost  the  wildest  charm  of 
his  maiden  in  her  acceptance  of  him.  She 
was  heaven  whilst  he  pursued  her  as  a  star. 
She  cannot  be  heaven  if  she  stoop  to  such  a 
one  as  I." 

This  shows  the  true  meaning  of  the  above. 
The  maiden,  conscious  of  her  own  many 
imperfections  and  seeing  only  the  best  in 
her  beloved,  and  noting  that  he  is  not  only 
noble  but  also  free  to  choose  where  so  e'er 
he  will,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  feels  he  ought 
to  have  chosen  some  one  more  worthy  of  him. 

In  spite  of  all  the  seeming  dark  pictures, 
in  spite  of  recurrent  pain  after  pleasure, 
while  man,  lethe-tranced,  walks  dream-like 
throu^  earth,  love  is  all  the  time  working  at 
the  center,  "heart-heaving  alway." 

Next  the  Poet,  or  the  imagination  and 
spiritual  sense,  who  has  just  demonste^Xsul 
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its  superior  insight  over  the  function  of 
reason,  unillumined  by  the  inner  vision, 
rather  makes  light  of  the  Sphinx  that  for 
generations  has  confused  the  things  of  time 
and  the  illusions  of  sense  with  the  eternal 
verities  of  life. 

"Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits; 
Thy  sight  is  growing  blear; 
Rue  myrrh  ana  cununin  for  the  ^hinx 
Her  muddy  eyes  to  dear!" 

The  Sphinx,  however,  has  received  new 
light  in  the  words  of  the  Poet,  and  she  resents 
his  levity,  declaring  her  oneness  with  the 
Poet: 

*'I  am  thf  spirit  yoke-fellow. 
Of  thine  eye  I  am  ^ebeam," 

she  declares.  After  thus  asserting  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  Poet  and  the  Sphinx,  of 
the  imagination  and  inner  vision  and  the 
reasoning  power,  the  Sphinx  declares: 

"Thou  art  the  unanswered  question; 
Couldst  see  thy  proper  eye, 
Alway  it  asketh,  asketh; 
Azid  each  answer  is  a  lie.*' 

Not  only  are  the  imagination  and  spiritual 
perception  and  the  intellect  one,  each  com- 
plementing the  other,  but  the  resultant,  the 
soul,  is  the  supreme  sphinx  about  which  the 
eternal  question  is  propounded.  That  which 
seeks  to  describe  in  terms  comprehensible 
to  man  on  the  sense  plane  of  existence  the 
spirit,  the  soul  or  real  ego,  is  "the  unan- 
swered question" — something  which  the  soul 
itself  would  realize  if  it  could  turn  its  interior 
vision  or  "proper  eye"  on  itself.  This  man 
has  largely  been  prevented  from  apprehending, 
owing  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  "Lethe  of 
Nature,"  which  leads  him  to  regard  the  phys- 
ical vision  as  the  true  eye. 

The  lines, 


"Alway  it  asketh,  asketh; 
And  each  answer  is  a  lie." 

are  rich  in  suggestive  truth.  Man  thinks 
in  terms  of  time  and  in  terms  limited  by 
physical  concepts.  He  thus  constantly  con- 
fuses the  transient  with  the  enduring,  the 
false  with  the  true,  the  dream  with  the  reality. 
The  dark  "pictures  of  time"  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  as  real  in  character  as  the  eternal 
spiritual  verities.  The  moment  that  which 
is  eternal  is  considered  in  the  limiting  terms 
of  time  and  sense  perception;  when  the 
spiritual  and  physical,  the  transient  and  endur- 
ing, that  which  appears  but  is  not  abiding  or  per- 


sistent, and  that  which  is  eternal,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  and  discussed  as  realities, 
the  answer  bom  of  thought  in  which  the  false 
and  true  values  are  thus  confused  cannot  be 
true.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  a  ax- 
year-old  child  to  think  the  thoughts  and 
express  them  in  the  terms  of  Plato,  as  for 
man,  who  confuses  the  false  and  true,  the 
limited  with  the  limitless,  to  consider,  describe 
and  define  the  eternal  idea  of  Grod,  here 
described  as  the  "man-child."  Futile  abo 
are  his  attempts  to  describe  in  physical  terms 

"The  fate  of  the  man-child. 
The  meaning  of  man," 

and  the  problems  that  to  the  physical  senses 
are  so  inexplicable,  or,  in  a  word,  to  give  the 
true  answer  to  the  most  profound  questions 
of  the  Sphinx.  To  explain  these  things, 
Egypt  created  Ra,  Osiris,  Isis  and  their 
attendant  divinities;  Chaldea  and  Assyria  peo- 
pled the  empyrean  with  other  gods  and 
goddesses  who  warred  for  their  favored  chil- 
dren; Greece  called  into  being  the  Olympian 
race;  and  the  fair-haired  children  of  the 
North-land  enthroned  Wotan  and  his  com- 
panions in  Valhalla.  Zarathustra  conceived 
the  gods  of  Light  and  Darkness;  and  coming 
down  to  modem  times  we  find  Milton  cir- 
cumstantially answering  the  question  of  the 
Sphinx.  And  so  in  all  times  and  ages  great 
peoples  have  had  their  answers,  which  have 
become  their  religious  faith,  but  each  answer 
has  been  more  or  less  superficial;  each 
answer  was  marked  by  a  confusion  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal; 
each  answer  the  awakened  Sphinx,  whose 
vision  has  been  clarified  by  the  Poet's  illumin- 
ating discourse,  now  discerns  as  a  lie. 

Even  our  concepts  relative  to  life  are  based 
usually  on  the  material  or  physical  man 
rather  than  the  real  ego  or  the  eternal  idea 
of  Infinite  life.  We  talk  of  the  ego  as  a 
child,  as  a  youth,  as  an  old  man;  and  yet  if 
the  Poet's  concept  is  true,  that  he  is  an  eternal 
entity  on  a  stair,  being  drawn  upward  by 
"love  of  the  Best,"  an  eternal  entity  swept 
from  vision  to  vision  profounder  through 
countless  ages,  then  how  pitiful,  how  essen- 
tially false,  are  the  puny  concepts  that  regard 
man  in  the  terms  of  childhood,  youth  and 
age.  A  hint  of  what  the  Poet  strove  to 
impress  is  found,  we  think,  in  the  couplet, 


i« 


"Ask  on,  thou  dothed  eternity; 
Time  is  the  false  reply." 

Clothed  eternity"  "contemplates  man  as 
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a  Hying  soul,  that  will  live  forever."  Here, 
we  take  it,  the  sage  has  oondensed  into  out- 
line or  briefly  hinted  at  great  concepts  he 
bdieved  to  lie  at  the  veiy  heart  of  rdigious 
truth,  and  which  he  mi^t  have  luminously 
elaborated  had  he  not  seen  from  the  storm 
erf  opposition  that  his  earlier  utterances  had 
aroused,  how  hopeless  and  unwise  would  be 
the  attempt  to  convince  the  society  in  which 
he  lived  of  the  deeper  truths  of  which  he  was 
cognisant,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  part 
erf  wisdom  to  veil  his  meaning  in  parable  or 
metaphor. 


M 


Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  croudied  no  more  in  stone; 
She  melted  into  purple  doud. 

She  sflvered  in  the  moon; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame; 

She  flowered  in  hlosBoms  red; 
She  flowed  into  a  foaminff  wave; 

She  stood  Monadnoc's  nead." 


These  beajitiful  and  highly  poetic  lines,  so 
rich  in  pictures  and  vivid  imagery,  are  also 
profoundly  suggestive.  The  Poet  is  the 
great  revealer  and  emancipator.  He  not 
only  answers  the  question  of  the  ^hinx,  but 
he  emancipates  or  unbinds  the  Sphinx  itself. 
The  age-long  thought  of  the  world  had  been 
bound  as  in  stone,  through  fear.  Man  had 
not  dared  to  revel  in  the  beauty  and  wonder 
and  ^ory  of  tree  and  flower,  of  sky,  mountain 
and  sea,  lest  his  thought  should  be  presumptu- 
ous and  offend  a  jealous  God,  or  lest  he  should 
become  the  victim  of  the  Evil  One.  Hence 
the    mysteries   and    the    wonders   on   every 


page  of  Nature's  work  were  hidden  from 
man  untO  the  Sphinx  was  unbound  or  melted. 
Not  only  did  the  Poet  or  revealer  answer 
the  Sphinx,  but  he  removed  the  film  from 
the  eye  of  the  Great  Mother  and  dispelled 
her  anxiety  and  indignation  in  regard  to 
*'the  fate  of  the  man-child.'*  The  Sphinx 
had  shown  that  all  nature  proclaimed  the 
unity  of  Deity.    AU  things  below  man  were 


«< 


By  one  music  enchanted. 
One  deity  stirred.'* 


The  Poet  showed  that  man  also  was  the 
high-bom  child  of  the  same  Deity  and  that 
His  name  was  love.    Thus  the  message  of 


«« 


Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silenoe, 
Ilant,  quadruped,  bird," 


was  that  instead  of  two  warring  deities  there 
was  one  Life  and  that  Life  was  good,  and 
that  message  was  afiBrmed  equally  clearly 
in  regard  to  man. 

"Throujgfa  a  thousand  voices 
Spoke  the  universal  dame: 

'Who  tdleth  one  of  my  meanings. 
Is  master  of  all  I  am.*" 

Emerson,  like  Hugo  in  France,  Wagner 
in  Grermany,  Browning  in  England,  was  one 
of  the  great  poet-revelators  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  though  his  message  appealed  more 
directly  to  the  philosophical  than  to  the 
imaginative  and  emotional  sides  of  life. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass, 
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POPULAR  RULE  OR  STANDARD  OIL  SUPREMACY: 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


▲  Olioiet  InytlTing  Th«  Stnl-Life  of  Th« 

Republic. 

THE  NATION  is  face  to  face  with  a 
moral  responsibility  which  it  cannot 
evade  without  a  self-inflicted  wound  far  more 
terrible  in  consequences  than  would  be  a  war 
lor  her  very  existence  against  an  aggressive 
invading  power.    Indeed,  with  all  the  facts 
and  evidence  that  are  to-day  in  the  possession 
of  our  people  if  the  Republic  ahrSnlcg  from 
her  whole  duty  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
her  soul  life  or  spiritual  existence.    So  long 
ms   the   people   were   ignorant   of  the    now 
deariy-established  facts  relating  to  the  sys- 
tematic practices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany anid  its  co-partners  in  long-continued 
defiance  of  law;   so  long  as  the  voters  were 
innooent  of  the  fact  that  in  their  midst  there 
had  grown  up  a  great  business  or  conmiercial 
oligarchy  which,  largely  throu^  persistent 
law-breaking,   moral  criminality,  indirection 
and  secret  control  of  the  well-springs  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  arteries  of  trade,  was  draw- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  unscrup- 
nknis    law-breakers    untold    millions    which 
under    honest   and    just    business    practices 
would    to-day    be    blessing    the    masses    of 
America;    so  long  as  the  electorate  did  not 
know  that  th^  were  harboring  a  band  of 
systematic  law-breakers  whose  actions  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  the  occasional  law-defiance 
of  the  hunted  anarchists,  the  soul  of  the 
people  was  not  contaminated  by  this  moral 
leprosy,  further  than  by  the  indirect  spiritual 
deterioration  that  always  attends  the  subtle 
poisoning  of  the  sources  of  political,  social, 
educational  and  business  life,  and  the  further 
evfl  influence  arising  from  the  corruption  and 
defilement  of  those  of  their  number  who 
became  from  time  to  time  the  toob  or  instru- 
ments  of    this    sinister    power.    But    when 
the  cancer  feeding  on  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation  and  corrupting  the  varied  springs  of 
collective    activity,    was    laid    bare;     when 
the  evidence  of  long-continued,  brazen  and 
cynical  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  was 
proven  in  court  by  overwhelming  and  irrefut- 


able evidence,  the  nation  could  no  longe 
plead  ignorance,  and  every  man  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  gravest  responsibility 
that  has  confronted  the  free  men  of  America 
for  fifty  years, — a  responsibility  quite  as 
great  and  momentous  in  its  significance  as 
that  which  faced  our  fathers  when  they  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  because 
on  the  result  of  the  present  battle  between  the 
the  criminal  rich,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  no 
question,  and  the  Republic,  hangs  the  fate  of 
ti%e  institutions.  Popular  rule  or  a  demo- 
cratic republic  cannot  live  if  the  corrupting 
Standard  Oil  system  is  longer  to  maintain  its 
morally  debasing  supremacy. 

And  just  here  is  a  solenm  and  inescapable 
fact  which  should  be  driven  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  citizen.  In  a  republic 
every  voter  becomes  morally  responsible 
for  civic  morality  and  national  honor  to  the 
limit  of  his  individual  power,  both  in  vote 
and  influence.  So  surely  as  a  moral  order 
obtains  in  the  universe,  no  man  can  escape 
this  inexorable  obligation  and  remain  guilt- 
less. Nothing  is  more  precious  or  sacred 
than  the  soul  of  a  nation,  and  history  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  saying 
of  the  inspired  seer:  "Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish."  Anything  that 
tends  to  undermine  the  moral  ideab  of  a 
people  or  to  confuse  the  popular  mind  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  ethical  verities 
of  justice,  honor,  integrity  and  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  expressed  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
strikes  at  the  spiritual  life  of  a  nation;  and  in  a 
republic  this  spiritual  life  is  entrusted  to  the 
voters.  Tlierefore  upon  each  citizen  devolves 
an  inescapable  req>onsibility.  He  who  shirks 
this  duty,  no  matter  in  what  sophistical 
excuse  he  may  seek  to  take  refuge,  la  a  par- 
taker in  the  moral  criminality  that  Lb  poison- 
ing the  national  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  faithfuUy  performs  his  duty  with  that  spirit 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  pure  and 
free  government  that  marked  the  action  of 
the  fathers,  he  maintains  his  own  spiritual 
integrity  and  Lb  quit  of  moral  req>onsibilitY 
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for  the  evil  that  he  has  unseifislilj  striven  to 
destroy. 

Under  present  social  and  political  condi- 
tions, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  market  has,  tare-like,  choked 
the  wheat  of  spiritual  ideals  in  church,  state 
And  business  life,  we  are  frequently  brought 
face  to  face  with  lawlessness,  moral  criminal- 
ity, oppression  and  dishonesty  triumphantly 
enthroned,  aggressive,  insolent  and  defiant, 
the  most  conspicuous  example  being  found 
in  the  criminal  combination  we  are  about  to 
consider  and  its  commercial  ramifications, 
which  constitute  the  gambling  paradise — 
Wall  Street. 

Often,  indeed,  to  all  superficial  appearances 
it  seems  that  "the  wicked  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree";  but  so  surely  as  Creation  obeys 
Law,  and  the  master  Liaw  of  the  universe  is 
spiritual,  the  closing  words  of  the  inspired 
poet's  declaration  are  none  the  less  profoundly 
true  than  his  introductory  observation:  "The 
end  thereof  is  death." 

Shakespeare  condenses  into  a  few  words 
something  which  in  its  essence,  as  it  relates 
to  the  soul,  must  be  true  if  we  live  in  a  moral 
4iniverse  or  a  universe  under  the  dominance 
of  spiritual  law,  when  he  puts  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  remorse-stricken  royal 
murderer  of  Denmark: 

'*In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  {[ilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice, 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  Law;  but  'tis  not  so  above. 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence." 

Whatever  may  be  our  thought  as  to  the 
soul  of  man  and  a  future  state,  if  we  believe 
in  an  over-ruling  Intelligence  that  is  sane 
And  moral,  Deity  that  expresses  justice  as  well 
as  law,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  will  the  spirit  of  real  self  of  man  reap 
what  it  has  sown,  but  that  no  man  who  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  subtle  and  deadly 
peril  that  can  confront  his  fatherland  remains 
indifferent  or  does  not  do  all  in  his  power  to 
awaken  others  to  a  realization  of  the  deadly 
danger,  can  escape  soul-blight  from  moral 
recreancy.  Our  fathers  gave  fortune  and 
life  for  the  establishment  of  free,  just  and  pure 
government.  An  oligarchy  of  criminal  rich 
has  to-day  placed  this  priceless  heritage  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  Only  by  united  action 
of  the  conscience  element  of  our  people  can 


the  Republic  be  preserved  from  the  most 
corrupt  and  degrading  form  of  despotism. 
This  is  the  grave  and  inescapable  truth  that 
confronts  eveiy  patriot  in  America  to-day. 

The  Oemmerieal  Leper  and  The  Oonta- 

gion  he  Has  Spread  Throughont 

Business  and  Political  Lue. 

The  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  astounding  and, 
ethically    considered,    perhaps    the    blackest 
page  in  the  commercial  history  of  any  nation 
of  modem  times.    This  corporation  was  the 
pioneer  in  many  of  the  black  arts  that  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  old  moral 
idealism    that    marked    business    conditions 
half   a    century   ago, — arts    that    have   also 
transformed  the  government  from  the  watch- 
dog of  the  people's  interes  to  that  of  a  faithful 
collie  for  corporate  power  whose  rapid  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
plunder  of  the  people  and  various  indirect 
practices  only  possible  because  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  and  the  securing  of 
positions  of  vantage  in  eveiy  department  of 
public  life  for  their  trusted  servants,  who  have 
thus    secretly    secured    immunity    for    law- 
breakers   through    guilty    betrayal    of    their 
sacred  trust  and  connivance  with  the  corpo- 
ration anarchists.    The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany also   was   the  great   parent   of   thoee 
soulless  combinations  that  have  been  oper- 
ated by  men,  often  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians and  claiming  to  be  moral,  yet  who  under 
the  mask  of  impersonal  corporate  organisa- 
tion have  resorted  to  cruelly  unjust  and  secret 
practices  which  could  not  result  other  than 
in  the  destruction  of  the  life-long  labor  of 
their  antagonists;    not  by  fair  fight  in  open 
field,  but  by  methods  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  cowardly  assassin's  practice  of 
stabbing  in  the  dark.     When  its  ends  required 
defiance  of  law,  it  never  scrupled  to  evade  or 
defy  the  legislation  it  had   been  unable  to 
prevent.     Thus  through  a  criminal  career  of 
half  a  century  it  was  able  subtlely  to  destroy  all 
effective  opposition,  to  levy  upon  the  millions 
of  America  taxes  and  tributes  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  government  could  not  have  levied 
directly  without  rebellion  from  taxpayers. 

As  this  great  corporation  advanced  in 
power,  its  poisonous  virus  rapidly  extended 
through  the  business  channels  of  the  nation, 
and  simultaneous  with  the  spread  of  business 
ideals  innocent  of  all  ethics  or  considerations 
of  justice,  we  find  the  master  spirits  of  the 
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tnut  eztending  their  hold  upon  almost  all  the 
sources  and  centers  of  the  nation's  material 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
government  power  and  of  public  opinion  on 
the  other. 

Tliis  corporation  has  afforded  probably 
the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the  menace 
of  intellectual  power  divorced  from  moral 
ideals  or  conscience  that  is  known  to  history. 
Its  master  minds  have  been  adroit,  daring 
and  masterful,  and  they  were  early  wise 
enough  to  complement  their  intdlectual 
astuteness  with  the  services  of  an  army  of 
lawyers  to  act  as  retainers, — lawyers  as  bril- 
liant intellectuaUy  as  they  were  wanting  in 
lofty  morality;  men  wUling  to  prostitute 
their  Grod-given  power  to  ignoble  service  for 
gold;  men  who  were  ready  to  hire  out  thdr 
brains  to  devise  ways  and  means  that  would 
enaUe  the  master  moral  criminals  to  plunder 
a  nation  and  subvert  the  ends  of  justice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  army  of  hired 
l^gal  prostitutes  was,  however,  but  one  strong 
arm.  To  succeed,  the  master  spirits  eariy 
understood  that  they  must  attach  to  them- 
sdves  by  conununity  of  interest  the  master 
spirits  who  control  the  arteries  of  trade, — 
the  great  national  sources  of  material  wealth, 
and  gain  a  strong  hold  on  the  banking  inter- 
ests. While  their  hold  on  government  has 
been  from  the  eariy  days  a  chief  considera- 
tion, they  later  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  gaining  a  strangle-hold  on  church, 
college  and  school,  llie  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches  used  to  represent  the  most 
aggressive  conscience  force  in  America  in 
the  presence  of  social,  economic  and  political 
evib.  Do  they  to-day?  Mr.  Archbdd's 
millions,  given  to  the  great  Methodist  Syra- 
cuse University,  have  not  been  speat  in  vain. 
9iould  the  reader  harbor  such  a  delusion, 
let  him  read  that  amazing  recent  special 
l^ea  for  the  Standard  Oil  called  A  Raid  on 
Frotperiiy^  written  by  Chancellor  Day  of 
the  Syracuse  University.  Chancellor  Day 
has  wdl  been  called  the  Standard  Oil's  man 
Friday.  How  many  Methodist  and  Baptist 
religious  papers  are  holding  up  the  hands  of 
the  President  or  sustaining  the  incorruptible 
Chicago  judge  for  seeking  merely  to  enforce 
the  law  against  the  great  law-breakers,  which 
eveiy  one  of  these  great  criminals,  even,  would 
insist  should  be  rigorously  enforced  against 
small  offenders  who  no  less  deari^^^^o- 
Utedit?  ^Plt 

But  the  menace  of  the  Standard  Ou  system 


is  found  not  merely  in  its  powerful  hold  and 
demoralizing  influence  over  public  opinion- 
forming  agencies  throughout  the  nation, 
such  as  church,  press  and  college,  nor  yet  in 
its  arrogant  and  insolent  attitude  toward 
the  nation,  seen  in  its  disposition  to  hold  the 
threat  of  a  panic  and  business  disaster  as  a 
dub  over  the  government,  if  the  Bepublic 
should  insist  on  punishing  their  criminal 
acts:  its  supreme  menace  is  found  in  its 
power  through  its  ramifications. 

The  Supreme  Manaea  of  Tlia  Btaadard 

Oil  IntMrasta. 

The  Standard  Oil  system  has  extended 
its  tentades  around  the  great  arteries  of  trade 
and  travd.  Not  only  have  the  master  spirits 
of  this  great  trust  acquired  large  interests 
in  the  various  railway  lines,  but  they  have 
also  acquired  large  interests  iif^rious  local 
transportation  con^Minies,  in  dechic  lighting 
and  gas  con^nies,  navigation  oonxxratioos, 
coal  and  copper  mines,  and  a  number  ot  the 
great  banks  and  trust  companies.  Nor  have 
they  sto|^>ed  here.  Tobacco,  pu^  and  paper 
corporations,  fiber  con^nies,  ^ucose  woria, 
dock  corporations,  engine  companies,  the 
Sted  Trust,  the  Western  Union  Tel^;raph 
Company,  insurance  companies  and  other 
great  interests,  are  to-day  rq>reBented,  on 
their  governing  boards  or  boards  of  directors, 
by  master  ^irits  in  this  great  trust.  More 
than  fifty  public  utility  corporations  have 
directors  in  the  Standard  Oil  coiporatuMi, 
or  brothers  or  sons  of  the  master  directors 
represented  on  their  boards  of  directors. 
^Hiile,  beskies  the  great  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  known  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Bank,  the  Standard  Oil  interests  are  repre- 
sented'on  the  boards  of  directors  of  various 
other  great  banks,  trust  companies  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Thus,  for  exan^>le,  accord- 
ing to  Who's  Who  for  1907,  William  Rocke- 
feUer  is  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  six  banks  as  wdl  as  one  trust  company. 

And  through  this  reaching  out,  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  system  has  been  able  to  draw  its 
support,  or  rather  to  cement  into  one  great 
conmiunity  of  interests,  a  mighty  oligarchy 
of  privileged  wealth  that  assumes  the  attitude 
toward  tibe  people  and  the  government  of 
supreme  insolence  and  defiance;  a  community 
of  lawless  wealth  that  in  substance  says  to  the 
Presuient  and  the  Nation:  Punish  our  great 
law-breakers  or  seek  to  restrict  our  lawless 
raids  on  the  people's  earnings,  and  we  milL 
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precipitate  panics  and  ^read  want  and  ruin 
on  eveiy  hand. 

Few  people  dream  of  the  extent  or  sinister 
in^rt  of  the  Standard  Oil's  ramifications. 
When  they  do,  we  bdieve  that  they  will  be 
quick  to  demand  that  the  corruption,  law- 
lessness, injustice  and  oppression  that  have 
placed  r^uUican  institutions  in  deadly 
peril  be  once  and  forever  destroyed.  Because 
of  the  paramount  character  of  this  great  issue; 
because  the  real  question  at  stake  in  the  pres- 
ent revolt  of  the  people  against  lawlessness  or 
the  anarchal  coiporations  is  popular  sover- 
eignty or  Standaid  Oil  supremacy,  no  patriot 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  issue. 

▲maziBg  BeTelations  Skewing  Bamifica- 
tions  •£  Tke  Standard  Oil  Interests. 

The  January  issue  of  ChvemmerU  contains 
a  striking  paper  evincing  much  careful 
research  and  of  great  value  and  interest  to 
thoughtful  Americans.  It  is  entitled  "Reply 
to  Archbold's  Flea  for  Mercy.''  In  the 
opening  paragraph  the  author,  who  signs 
himself  Theodore  W.  Lincoln,  notices  Mr. 
Archbold's  special  plea  for  ihe  Standard 
Oil  Company,  made  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  It  is  one  of  several  briefs  which  have 
recently  appeared  by  those  who  represent 
the  interests  of  this  great  criminal  corpora- 
tion, most  of  which  make  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  any  attempt  to  treat  the  law-breakers 
like  other  malefoctors  is  persecution;  that 
is  to  say  in  effect  that  the  great  wealth  and  the 
long  persisted  in  course  of  the  great  corpo- 
rations and  the  master  spirits  that  are  respon- 
sible for  their  management,  ought  to  insure 
immunity  for  the  criminals.  Most  of  these 
brieli  also  contain  veiled  threats  intimating 
that  if  any  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  treat  the  great  criminals 
as  smaller  criminals  are  treated,  the  great 
law-breakers  will  retaliate  by  wrecking  the 
legitimate  business  interests  of  the  countiy, 
through  gamblers'  panics  such  as  the  country 
has  recently  been  a  victim  of. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  notice  for  a  moment 
this  plea  of  persecution.  There  is  not  in  the 
civilized  world  a  people  so  jealous  for  fkir 
play  or  quick  to  resent  any  act  that  savors 
of  persecution  or  the  taking  of  an  unfair 
advantage,  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  has  led  the  master  spirits  among 
the  criminal  rich  and  their  hirdings  and 
ipecial  pleaders  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution 


wiienever  any  atten^>t  is  made  to  treat  the 
millionaire  law-breakers  of  the  criminal 
oligarchy  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
these  same  essential  anarchists  would  demand 
that  a  poor  man  who  systematically  defied  the 
law  should  be  treated.  There  has  never 
been  any  desire  or  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  President  or  the  judiciary  to 
persecute  the  Standard  Oil  or  other  crindnal 
and  law-defying  corporations.  The  most 
any  one  has  demanded  is  that  the  courla 
should  treat  all  conscious  law-breakers  wiQi 
equal  impartiality;  should,  for  example* 
see  that  ihe  multi-millionaire  criminal  who 
is  in  no  wise  under  the  stress  of  want  or  neoes- 
si^  should  be  no  more  immune  in  his  law- 
breaking  than  the  poor  man  who  after  vainly 
seeking  work  steals  in  order  to  save  himadf 
and  family  from  starvation. 

Now  we  submit:  Is  this  demand  unfair 
or  does  it  in  any  way  savor  of  persecution? 
Mr.  Archbold  in  his  paper  naturaUy  enough 
does  not  dwell  on  the  justice  or  mmt  of  the 
government's  contention  that  the  great  crim- 
inals no  less  than  the  little  offenders  shall  be 
punished;  but  he  seeks  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  effort  to  secure  justice  for  the  law- 
breakers would  be  disastrous  for  the  nati(»i. 
He  says:  *'To  disintegrate  its  various  art- 
eries of  trade,  reared  and  devdoped  at 
home  and  abroad  with  such  indefatigable 
enterprise  and  industiy,  would  be  a  national 
calamity." 

To  which  the  writer  in  Government  perti- 
nently rq)lies  by  asking  Mr.  Archbold  a 
series  of  questions,  the  gist  of  which  is  as 
foUows:  "What  kind  of  a  calamity  wiU  it  be 
if  it  is  found  that  the  unlawful  practices  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  cannot  be  con- 
troUed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?  .  .  .  Do  you  consider  it  a  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  put  your  coterie  and  its  company 
on  trial  on  charges  that  nearly  eveiy  inhabi- 
tant of  this  countiy  (and,  to  our  shame»  off 
every  other  countiy)  knows  are  true?  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  if  the  United  States 
courts  do  not  discontinue  their  attempt  to 
bring  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  justice, 
'*your  company  promise  or  imply  that  the 
sovereignty,  stability  and  the  solveni^  of 
our  country  are  threatened  by  you  and  your 
company?  Is  not  this  coming  pretty  dose 
to  treason,  to  say  nothing  of  contempt  of 
court?" 

Oovemment*s  contributor  shows  how  Ibt 
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recent  Wall  Street  panic  waa  precipitated  by 
the  community  of  criminal  wealthy  whose 
master  ^irits  are  the  Standard  Oil.  He 
shows  that  the  veiled  threat  of  Archbold 
would  be  a  subject  *'for  mirth  but  for  the 
serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
the  threat  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
loot  the  countiy  if  restrained  from  its  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  present  financial  situa- 
tion is  pointed  to  as  a  warning  that  the  prose- 
cution of  this  case  by  the  Government  must 
stop.  The  Government  is  warned  that  the 
talong  of  further  testimony  will  result  in 
drawing  the  lines  more  tightly  around  bank 


Two  8«TereigB8  Oannot  Exist  Under 

Oae  Flag. 

This  thoughtful  contributor  to  Qovemmemi 
next  examines  Mr.  Archbold's  brazen  declara- 
tion that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  a 
mom^ly.  On  this  point  his  observations 
are  so  timely  that  we  quote  them  at  length: 

"In  no  oUier  business  have  the  profits  been 
so  vast  that  with  them  all  other  business  con- 
nected therewith  has  been  owned  by  it.  It 
builds  the  tank  cars  used  for  carrying  its 
product;  it  makes  its  tin  cans;  it  builds  its 
own  pipe  line  on  private  property  taken  for 
pubHc  use;  it  builds  its  engines,  pumps,  vast 
machinery,  and  manufactures  the  chemicals 
used;  it  owns  its  ships  in  su£Bcient  number 
to  be  'floating  on  eveiy  sea.'  Left  without 
conq>etition  it  makes  its  own  price.  The 
profits  were,  and  are  now,  enormous.  It 
hardty  knows  what  to  do  with  them.  Having 
obtained  the  oil  business,  it  turned  to  other 
fields.  It  was  found  that  gas  for  illuminating 
and  heating  purposes  could  be  made  from 
ofl.  With  its  profits  it  either  bought  out  the 
gas  plants  in  our  eastern  cities  or  destroyed 
them  by  competing  plants,  and  then  made  its 
own  price  and  had  the  State  pass  a  law  deny- 
ing the  others  the  right  to  go  into  the  same 
business.  Instances  of  this  are  noted  when 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  entered  the  Boston 
and  New  York  gas  fields,  drove  out  all  com- 
petition and  secured  its  present  complete 
monopoly. 

"When  inventions  for  the  use  of  electricity 
became  valuable  there  was  a  great  demand 
lor  copper.  The  Standard  0^  Company, 
with  its  profits,  entered  that  field  and  now 
contT(ds  the  production  and  price.  Not 
content  with  controlling  these  necessities,  it 
goes  into  the  stock  market  and  enters  into 


the  game  of  depressing  securities;  and  when 
they  have  reached  a  sufficiently  low  point, 
buys  them,  and  by  the  use  of  well-written 
articles  and  the  great  metropolitan  journals 
induces  the  pubUc  to  buy,  marks  up  the  price, 
and  when  they  have  reached  as  high  a  point 
as  it  dares  to  put  them,  seUs  them  out  to  the 
public.  Then  begins  a  period  of  depression 
and  the  same  thing  b  worked  over.  It  has 
even  gone  further  and  promoted  stock  of  com- 
panies absolutely  worthless,  and  if  it  had  been 
thte  ordinary  promoter  would  have  landed  in 
jail.  One  instance  in  particular  can  be 
referred  to,  that  of  the  Arcadian  Copper 
Con^Miny.  William  Rockefeller  and  Henry 
H.  Rogers  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  company.  It  put  the  stock  out  at  a  low 
figure,  advanced  it  to  ninety-two  dollars  per 
shiftre,  then  dropped  it  back,  doubled  the 
capitalization,  put  it  up  to  ninety  dollars  and 
induced  the  public  to  buy  it  because  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  was  behind  it.  It  then 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  copper,  and  that 
all  the  property  that  the  company  had  was  a 
second-handed  mill,  located  on  leased  land, 
that  had  been  mortgaged  to  Albert  C.  Bur- 
ridge,  one  of  its  directors.  All  the  money 
the  public  had  lost  had  gone  into  Standard  Oil. 
"These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  will  be, 
looked  up  and  considered  by  tibat  great  jury, 
the  American  people,  in  the  near  future,  in 
passing  on  the  question  whether  the  Grov- 
emment  shall  control  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  shall 
control  the  Government.  One  of  two  things 
must  happen,  either  the  Government  muai 
control  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  make 
it  obey  the  law,  or  the  Standard  Cdl  Company 
wUl  control  the  Grovemment.  These  two 
sovereignties  cannot  exist  in  this  country 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  be  aU  slave  or  all 
free.'* 

Ab  Important  Ta¥le  Showing  8ama  of 

Tha  Ba»ifleations  of  The 

Standard  Oil  System. 

Interesting  and  suggestive  as  are  the  above 
observations,  Mr.  linocdn's  revdations  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  the  sinister  power  of 
the  oil  trust  are  far  more  important.  Th^ 
will  serve  to  explain  why  the  puppets  of  hi^^ 
finance  or  the  Standard  Oil  system  with  one 
accord  denounce  eveiy  inoomiptible  patriot 
who  seeks  to  break  up  the  riot  of  criminality 
and  lawlessness  that  marks  the  trail  of  the 
Standard  OQ  interests.    abAdn%viA\ssg^»^- 
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ant  as  this  table  is,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
complete.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fAd  that  Mr.  T^^iam  Rockefeller  is  reported 
in  Who's  Who  for  1907  as  director  in  six 
banks  and  one  trust  company,  though  in  the 
table  which  we  are  about  to  r^roduce  he  is 
only  r^resented  as  being  a  director  in  two 
banks.  The  table,  however,  is  sufficiently 
full  to  con^>el  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people.  No  patriotic  citizen  after  reading 
it  can,  we  think,  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
peril  that  confronts  the  nation,  if  he  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  moral  depravity  and  lawless- 
ness that  mark  the  Wall  Street  gamblers  of 
high  finance  and  the  law-breaking  corpora- 
tions: 

Mr.  Archbold  stated  that  he  intended  to 
take  the  people  into  his  confidence,  but  he 
neglected  to  tell  us  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  directors  are  found  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  nearly  all  ^e  great  railroad 
systems  of  the  countiy;  on  the  directorate 
of  the  great  banks  of  New  York  and  other 
metropolitan  cities;  on  the  directorate  of 
the  great  copperproducing  and  selling  com- 
panies, and,  when  not  so  directly  represented, 
indirectly  control  thdne  identical  interests  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  country,  and  weave  such 
a  network  of  power  that  when  aU  are  brought 
together  and  used  for  one  purpose  they  make 
a  comlnnation  that  would  be  irresistible 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  like  President  Roosevelt,  stand 
for  honesty  and  the  Square  Deal. 

To  deariy  understand  the  situation,  we 
must  start  with  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Trust,  so 
caUed,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  foUow  these 
same  men  into  the  great  transportation  com- 
panies, the  banks,  trust  companies  and  other 
industrial  oiganizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  officers  and  directors  of  this 
Standard  Oil  Company  foUow: 

John  D.  Rock^dler,  President;  John  D. 
Archbold,  vice-President;  H.  M.  Flagler, 
\^ce-President;  William  Rockefeller,  'Vice- 
President;  H.  H.  Rogers,  Vice-President; 
C.  M.  Pratt,  Secretary;  W.  H.  Tilford, 
Treasurer. 

Dti^tedors:  John  D.  Archbold,  Frank  Q. 
Barstow,  A.  C.  Bedford,  £.  T.  Bedford,  H. 
M.  flayer,  C.  W.  Harkness,  Walter  Jennings, 
J.  A.  Mo£Fett,  O.  H.  Pbyne,  C.  M.  Pratt, 
J.  D.  Rockefdler,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Rockefdler, 
WnUam  Rockefdler,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  W. 
a  TiMoid. 


Now  follow  these  men  into  the  boards  of 
directors  of  which  they  are  members  and  we 
have  the  foUowing: 

John  D.  Rockc^dler  is  not,  so  far  as  known, 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  corporation  except 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  his  son,  John 
D.  Rockefdler,  Jr.,  is  an  officer  or  director 
of  the  following  corporations: 

American  linseed  Co.,  Ddaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  University  of  Chicago. 

John  D.  Archbold :  National  Fuel  ^as  Co., 
National  Transit  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co., 
Ohio  Co.  of  Associates. 

H.  M.  Flagler:  The  Cuba  Co.,  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co., 
Morton  Trust  Co.,  National  Fuel  Gras  Co., 
National  Transit  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co., 
Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co., 
Western  Union  Tdegraph  Co. 

His  brother,  John  H.  Fla^^er,  is  an  office 
or  director  in  the  foUowing:  American  F^rm 
Product  Co.,  American  La  Fnnoe  Fire 
Engine  Co.,  Bank  of  Washington  Hetghts, 
Credit  Clearing  House,  Flint  &  Co.,  Hc^geman 
&  Co.,  Home  Insurance  Co.,  National  Bank 
of  North  America. 

WilUam  Rockefdler:  Amalgamated  Copper 
Co.,  Aneconda  Mining  Co.,  Brooklyn  Union 
Gras  Co.,  Central  New  En^nd  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Co.,  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York, 
De^ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
East  River  Gras  Company  of  Long  Island  City, 
Hanover  National  Bank,  Hariem  River  & 
Portchester  R.  R.  Co.,  Hartford  &  Connecti- 
cut Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway,  Michigan  Central 
R.  R.  Co.,  Mohawk  &  Malone  R.  R.  Co., 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  National 
Transit  Co.,  New  En^nd  Navigation  Co., 
New  York  &  Hariem  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  & 
Ottawa  Railway,  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  Mutual  Gas 
Light  Co.,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
foM  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Weston 
Railway  Co.,  New  York  State  Realty  &  Ter- 
minal Co.,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  R.  R.  Co.,  Rutland  R.  R. 
Co.,  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  Railway 
Co.,  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  West  Shore  R.  R. 

And  his  son,  William  G.  Rockefeller,  is  an 
officer  or  director  of  the  foUowing  corpora- 
tions: Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  Atlantic 
Coast  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Atlas  Tack  Co., 
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New  Jersey  &  Staten  Uand  Ferry  Co., 
Richmond  Light  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Southfield 
Beach  R.  R.  Co.,  Staten  Island  Midland 
Railway  Co. 

Henry  H.  Rogers:  Amalgamated  Copper 
Co.,  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Atchison, 
Tq>eka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Atlantic 
Coast  Electric  Railway,  Atlas  Tack  Co., 
Brookl3m  Union  Gras  Co.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  Fanners'  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  National  Bank 
of  Fairhaven,  National  Fuel  Gas  Co.,  National 
Transit  Co.,  New  Jersey  &  Staten  Island 
Ferry  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co.,  Richmond 
Light  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Staten  Island  Ferry  Co. 
Staten  Island  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Ten- 
nessee Copper  Co.,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  United  States 
Sted  Corporation. 

And  his  son,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  the 
fc^owing:  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  Col- 
umbia Bank,  Lincoln  National  Bank  of  the 
Ci^  of  New  York,  National  Fuel  Gas  Co., 
New  York  Transit  Co.,  Union  P^ific  R.  R.  Co. 

Charles  M.  Pratt:  American  Express  Co., 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music,  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Ck>.,  Brooklyn 
TVuat  Co.,  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Long  Island 
R.  R.  Co.,  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  Metro- 
politan TVust  Co.,  New  York  Glucose  Co., 
Pimtt  &  Lambert,  Pratt  Institute,  Self  Wind- 
ing Clock  Co.,  Union  Mortgage  &  Realty  Co. 

Wesley  H.  Tilford:  Treasurer  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company. 

F^nkQ.  Barstow:  Com  Products  Refining 
Co.,  New  York  Glucose  Co.,  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

Alfred  C.  Bedford:  Morris  Building  Co., 
American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Port- 
land Greneral  Electric  Co.,  Portland  Railway 
Li^t  &  Power  Co.,  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Self- 
Winding  Clock  Co.,  Western  Power  Co. 

Edward  T.  Bedford:  New  York  Glucose 
Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Bedford  Petroleum 
Co.,  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  Colonial  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  Com  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Com 
Products  Refining  Co.,  Long  Island  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,  Sdf-Winding  Clock  Co..  South- 
port  Trust  Co.,  Thompson-Starrett  Co., 
Title  Guarantee  &  Trast  Co. 

Charles  E.  Bedford,  whose  business  address 
is  26  Broadway,  and  who  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  above,  is  vice-president  and  director  of 
Amerian  Ice  Securities  Company,  The  Ice 
Tnwt. 


Charies  W.  Harkness:  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  Momingside  Real^ 
Co.,  New  York  Trust  Co.,  Tilden  Iron  Mining 
Co. 

Walter  Jennings:  The  New  York  Trust  Co. 

James  A.  Moffett:  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co., 
New  York  Glucose  Co. 

Oliver  H.  Pftyne:  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Chase  National  Bank,  Chihauhua  &  Pktcific 
R.  R.,  Chihauhua  Mining  Co.,  Coal  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  Croesus  Gold  Mining  &  M%. 
Co.,  Great  Northem  Paper  Co.,  Havana 
Tobacco  Co.,  Interlake  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
International  Cigar  Machinery  Co.,  Inter- 
national Railway  Co.,  International  Traction 
Co.,  Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  New  York  Loan  h 
Improvement  Co.,  Standard  Oilcloth  Co^, 
\^rginia  &  Southeastern  Railway  Co. 

The  list  above  printed  is  a  most  important 
one.  It  ought  to  be  known  and  committed 
to  memory  by  eveiy  person  who  will  vote  next 
November.  It  b  the  greatest  agregation  of 
capital  and  interests  that  was  ever  brought 
under  one  control:  Transportation  com- 
panies, railroads  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  P^ific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  great  steel  corporation,  which 
now  controls  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  of 
the  country;  copper  companies  that  control 
the  production  and  fix  the  price  of  aU  our 
copper;  companies  that  control  the  produc- 
tion and  price  of  tobacco  and  its  products. 

More  than  this,  it  controls  the  deposits  of 
the  great  national  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  has  taken  from  the  savings  banks,  par- 
ticularly those  of  New  En^nd,  the  savings 
of  the  people  and  has  put  into  the  banks,  in 
place  of  those  savings,  pieces  of  paper  called 
certificates  of  stock  of  these  corporations. 
But  greatest  factor  of  all  in  the  contest  is  the 
control  it  has  over  the  weapons  that  must  be 
used,  the  Western  Union  Tdegraph  Company 
and  the  associated  press.  With  these  it  can 
instantly  place  before  the  people  its  falsehoods 
and  slanders  and  ke^  repeating  them  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  other  side  to  be 
heard  and  the  facts  known. 

The  above  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
important  data  and  facts  in  this  notable  paper. 
E^>ecially  valuable  are  the  author's  revda- 
tions  concerning  the  rdation  of  a  brood  of 
oppressive  and  extortionate  trusts  to  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Con^ny  and  his  exposure  of  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are 
robbing  the  people.    What  he  saya  ol  ^^sb 
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tolMoco,  ice  and  sted  trusts  is  of  special 
interest,  while  his  closing  paragraph,  in  which 
he  examines  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson's 
plea  for  mercy  for  the  criminals,  is  richly 
worth  the  consideration  of  thinlring  men  and 
women.  The  continued  robbery  of  the 
people  and  their  oppression  by  the  Standard 
Oil  system  and  its  feeders  affords  amply  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  people  to  demand  that 
there  shall  be  no  cessation  in  the  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  great 
criminals,  no  compromise,  and  no  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  rdation  of 
the  issue  to  the  supremacy  of  popular  rule, 
and  the  moral  factors  invoWed,  carrying  as 
they  do  the  fate  of  free  government  in  the 
United  States  and  the  veiy  spiritual  life  of 
the  people,  lift  this  issue  to  the  plane  of  a 
paramount  question, — a  contest  about  which 
no  lover  of  free  institutions  or  friend  of  dvil- 
isation  can  be  indifferent  or  neutral. 

The  President's  BraTe  Btaad  on  The 
Stamdard  Oil  Ctormptien. 

On  Januaiy  81,  after  the  above  editorial 
was  typewritten,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress one  of  the  bravest  and  most  notable 
messages  of  recent  years.  It  is  a  noble  plea 
for  simple  honesty  and  fairdealing.  The 
following  passages  are  so  ezodlent  and 
timdy  tibat  they  deserve  the  widest  possible 
dreulation.  They  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  aroused  American  dectorate — the  senti- 
ments of  every  honest  and  justice4oving 
citizen  of  the  R4>ublic: 

*'The  methods  by  which  the  Standard  Oil 
people  and  those  engaged  in  the  other  com- 
binations of  which  I  have  spoken  above  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  Sbdvocacy  of  a  system  of  morally 
which  would  also  justify  eveiy  form  of  crim- 
inality on  the  part  of  a  labor  union,  and  every 
form  of  violence,  corruption  and  fraud,  from 
murder  to  bribery  and  ballot-box  stuffing  in 
politics. 

*'We  are  tiying  to  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  aU;  and  the  struggle  for  honesty  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  one 
set  of  men  or  of  another. 

"Our  effort  is  sin^>ly  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  honesty  and  common  sense. 
It  would  indeed  be  ill  for  the  countiy  should 
there  be  any  halt  in  our  work. 

*'We  have  just  passed  through  two  months 
of  acute  financial  stress.  At  any  such  time 
it  is  a  sad  fact  that  entirely  innocent  people 


suffer  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  every- 
one must  feel  the  keenest  sjrmpathy  for  the 
laige  body  of  honest  business  men,  of  honest 
investors,  of  honest  wage-workers,  who  suffer 
because  involved  in  a  crash  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  responsible.  At  such  a  time 
there  is  a  natural  tendeni^  on  the  part  of 
many  men  to  fed  gloomy  and  frightened 
at  the  outlook;  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  feding. 

"The  wrongs  that  exist  are  to  be  corrected; 
but  they  in  no  way  justify  doubt  as  to  the 
final  outcome,  doubt  as  to  the  great  material 
prosperity  of  the  future,  or  of  the  lofty  spiritual 
life  which  is  to  be  built  upon  that  prosperity 
as  a  foundation.  No  misdeeds  done  in  the 
present  must  be  permitted  to  shroud  from 
our  eyes  the  ^^orious  future  of  the  nation; 
but  because  of  this  veiy  fact  it  behooves  us 
never  to  swerve  from  our  resolute  purpose 
to  cut  out  wrongdoing  and  uphold  idiat  is 
right. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  bdieve  that  the 
actions  of  this  administration  have  brou^t 
on  business  distress;  so  far  as  this  is  due  to 
local  and  not  worid-wide  causes,  and  to  the 
actions  of  any  particular  individuals,  it  is  doe 
to  the  speculative  folly  and  flagrant  dishonesty 
of  a  few  men  of  great  wealth,  who  seek  to 
shidd  themsdves  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
wrongdoing  by  ascribing  its  results  to  tibe 
actions  of  ^ose  who  have  sought  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  wrongdoing. 

"But  if  it  were  true  that  to  cut  out  rotten- 
ness from  the  body  politic  meant  a  monetaiy 
check  to  an  unhealthy  seeming  prosperity, 
I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  pot 
the  knife  to  the  corruption.  On  behalf  ct  all 
our  people,  on  behalf  no  less  of  the  honest 
man  of  means  than  of  the  honest  man  idio 
earns  each  day's  livdihood  by  that  day's 
sweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  honesty  in  business  and  politics  alike, 
in  all  walks  of  life,  in  big  things  and  in  Htfle 
things;  upon  just  and  fair  dealings  as  between 
man  and  man.  Those  who  demand  this  are 
striving  for  the  right  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  said : 

"'Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shaU  be  sunk,  and  until  eveiy  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
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thoufland  yean  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
'Hie  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  '* 

''*With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  finnness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.' 

*'In  the  work  we  of  this  generation  are  in 
there  is,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  no  danger 
of  bloodshed  and  no  use  for  Uie  sword;  but 


there  is  grave  need  of  those  stem  qualities 
shown  alike  by  the  men  of  the  North  and  the 
men  of  the  South  in  the  dark  days  when 
each  valiantly  battled  for  the  light  as  it  was 
given  each  to  see  the  lig^t. 

"Their  spirit  should  be  our  spirit,  as  we 
strive  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  greed 
and  trickery  and  cunning  shall  be  tran^led 
under  feet  by  those  who  fight  for  the  right- 
eousness that  ezalteth  a  nation." 


A  FURTHER  WORD  CONCERNING  THE  PRESmENT. 


Mr.  Rees's  paper  in  this  issue  has 
gone  to  press.  President  Roosevdt  has  issued 
a  drcumstantial  denial  of  the  charges  made 
in  the  various  press  dispatches  cited  by  our 
author  which  indicated  that  the  President 
bad  used  Federal  patronage  to  further  Mr. 
Tail's  candidaqr.  We  do  not  take  it  that 
there  is  any  question  raised  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  news  facts  given,  but  in  justice  to  the 
Pkesident  we  give  his  words  embodying  his 
denial  that  any  of  these  appointments  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  Mr. 
Tail's  candidacy.  The  foUowing  is  the 
specific  uttemnce  of  the  President: 

"Not  an  appointment  has  been  made  that 
woukl  not  have  been  made  if  there  had  been 
no  Presidential  contest  impending,  and  in 
no  case  has  there  been  a  deviation  from  the 
ooune  that  I  would  have  pursued  had  none 
of  those  who  actually  are  candidates  for  the 
nomination  been  candidates,  nor  has  a  single 
office-holder  been  removed  or  threatened 
with  removal  or  coerced  in  any  way  to  secure 
Ui  support  for  any  Presidential  candidate. 
In  Cad,  the  only  cocraon  that  I  have  atten^ted 
to  cnfcise  was  to  forbid  the  ofiBce-h<^ers 
from  pushing  my  own  renomination.*' 

In  this  connection  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  note  that  a  number  of  deigymen  have 
recently  come  out,  strongly  supporting  the 
Resident's  message  of  January  81st  In 
Cincinnati,  at  a  meeting  of  Methodist  clergy- 
men, a  strong  resolution  endorsing  the 
Fkesident's  recent  statesmanlike  stand,  was 


passed  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the 
dissenter  being  a  colored  man.  On  Fdbru- 
aiy  9th  Rabbi  fleischer  of  Boston  thus  referred 
to  the  recent  courageous  utterance  of  the 
President: 

''I  hail  President  Roosevdt's  latest  message 
as  that  of  an  American  Isaiah;  its  mond 
fervor  is  worthy  of  a  Jewish  prophet  If 
Lincoln  were  alive,  I  bdieve  he  would  apeak 
with  similar  accents.*' 

On  the  same  day  that  Rabbi  fleischer 
uttered  the  above  words,  the  Rev.  Stephen  H. 
Roblin,  a  prominent  TJniversalist  deigyman 
of  Boston  and  a  most  pronounced  Republi- 
can, uttered  the  following  words  rdating  to 
the  President  and  Mr.  Bryan: 

*'l?^^lliam  J.  Biyan  is  a  moral  man,  and  if 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
we  would  find  the  same  spirit  that  we  to-day 
find  in  the  White  House. 

"What  this  country  needs  to-day  is  more 
men  with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,'*  he  said. 
''The  man  that  is  serving  in  the  White  House 
now  has  many  of  the  ideas  that  Lincoln 
carried  to  his  grave.  When  under  fire  he 
fires  back  and  is  lauded  by  many  millions 
of  people.'* 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  this  sign  of 
an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  a 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  standing  by 
those  statesmen  who  are  bravdy  fighting 
to  destroy  the  corruption  in  hi^  places 
that  is  demoralizing  our  political  and  business 
life  and  degrading  the  nation's  ideab. 
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MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  WOULD— BE  5  WRECKERS  OF 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


An  Eiiglifllimaii's  Oriticiim  ef  Our 

Republic. 

SOME  time  since  we  were  in  conversation 
with  a  prominent  Englishman  who  is 
one  of  the  closest  students  of  world  politics. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  "Mr. 
Flower,  your  country  presents  to  me  the  most 
amazing  and,  if  you  will  pardon  my  frankness, 
the  most  inexcusably  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  any  government  that  pretends  to  enjoy 
even  partial  benefits  from  popular  rule. 
Your  people  for  more  than  two  decades  have 
been  complaining  with  increasing  bitterness 
against  the  oppression  and  extortion  of 
public-service  corporations  and  other  great 
monopolies;  yet  no  relief  is  given  tihem. 
Indeed,  the  tyranny  of  the  modern  Ass3n*ian 
steadily  becomes  more  and  more  irksome, 
while  the  exposures  of  flagrant  corruption  in 
the  conduct  of  great  business  and  trust  con- 
cerns, made  in  official  investigations,  have 
amazed  the  world.  Your  people  are  to-day 
the  victims  of  a  double  tax:  one  a  reasonable 
levy  for  the  conduct  of  your  municipal,  state 
and  national  governments;  the  other  a  colos- 
sal tax  levied  by  numerous  bands  of  irrespon- 
sible and  unscrupulous  men  whose  avarice 
knows  no  bounds. 

''Here,  for  exan^>le,  you  have  a  coal  trust 
annually  diverting  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  above  all  reasonable  profits  for 
invested  capital,  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  men 
whose  moral  sense  is  as  blunted  as  their  greed 
is  insatiable.  Again,  you  have  a  steel  trust 
that  is  so  patriotic  and  concerned  for  the 
prosperity  of  you  Americans,  that  it  gives 
England  the  benefit  of  low  prices  while  it 
levies  a  tax  on  your  people  of  from  six  to 
eleven  dollars  a  ton  more  for  its  products 
than  it  charges  us  for  the  identical  articles 
delivered  in  London.  From  coal  and  iron, 
two  of  the  prime  material  necessities  of 
advancing  civilization,  turn  to  oil.  You 
have  an  oil  trust  which  is  the  acme  of  incorpo- 
rated avarice  guided  by  craft  and  innocent 
of  all  sentiments  of  justice  or  morality.  This 
trust  has  throttled  and  destroyed  competi- 
tion by  black-hand  methods.  It  has  engaged 
with  the  public  carriers  in  deliberate  and 


long-continued  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  its  debauching  influence  in  govern* 
ment  is  admitted  on  eveiy  hand;  and  this 
trust  has  by  its  extra-moral  and  criminal 
practices  been  able  to  divert  into  the  pockets 
of  a  score  or  less  of  men  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  under  honest  and  fair  dealing 
would  to-day  be  the  property  of  the  millions 
of  your  Republic.  And  this  vast  wealth  has 
in  turn  been  used  to  acquire  control  of  the 
great  natural  monopolies  and  privileged 
interests,  such  as  railways,  street-car  lines, 
gas  and  electric  lighting,  banks  and  other 
monopolies  and  corporations  bulwarked  by 
special  privileges,  all  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  life  of  modem  business  and  the  com- 
fort, prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
and  all  tiiese  new  acquisitions  are  in  turn 
made  to  draw  steady  streams  of  money  from 
the  wealth-creating  and  consuming  millioDS 
above  a  fair  and  honest  profit  for  capital 
invested,  while  through  Wall-Street  gambling 
manipulations  these  men,  who  always  play 
with  loaded  dice,  are  further  enabled  to 
acquire  untold  millions,  almost  at  wiU,  whOe 
they  are  getting  things  so  completdy  in  their 
hands  that  unless  they  are  curbed  th^  will 
soon  be  able  to  hold  the  threat  of  a  panic  over 
the  head  of  the  government  at  aU  times. 

*'And  what  is  true  of  the  coal,  sted  and 
oil  industries  is  also  true  of  meat  and  other 
products  that  the  people  depend  upon  for 
food,  clothing  or  shelter.  Tlius  we  find  a 
condition  the  existence  of  which  is  no  longer 
denied,  that  has  its  parallel  in  no  civilized 
countiy  in  the  world, — a  new  and  amazing 
tax-levying  power,  distinct  from  the  govern* 
ment  and  as  merciless  in  its  extortions  as 
the  ancient  Roman  provincial  rulers  and  tax- 
gatherers  were  oppressive  in  their  exactioiis 
from  the  unhappy  dependencies;  an  irre- 
sponsible commercial  oligarchy  that  at  wiU 
levies  on  the  people  taxes  which  if  levied  by 
a  government  would  instantly  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  or  to  a 
forcible  revolution. 

"The  thing  that  is  so  astounding  to  me,*' 
continued  the  Englishman,  "is  the  foct  that 
in  a  government  where  the  people  have  the 
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power  to  peaceably  and  legally  destroy  all 
abuses,  they  permit  oppression  and  extortion 
to  be  levied  which  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  government 
of  Eurc^  west  of  Russia.  It  is  not  as  if 
your  people  were  ignorant  or  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  for  they  are  conceded  on  all 
aides.  Yet  no  popular  clamor  moves  your 
officials  to  more  than  pretended  but  con- 
fessedly ineffective  remedies.  Is  not  this 
state  of  affairs  a  proof  that  popular  rule  is 
impracticable?  Does  it  not  show  that  the 
most  insidious  and  absolute  despotism  can 
obtain  under  a  seemingly  free  and  popular 
form  of  government?  In  a  word,  does  it 
not  indicate  that  democracy  is  a  failure  ?" 
We  replied  somewhat  as  follows: 

How  The  Nation  Fell  Into  The  Hands  of 

The  Spoilers. 

No.  The  present  conditions  emphasize 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty."  Nations, 
like  individuals,  have  periods  of  mental  and 
moral  dq)ressiott — slewing  times,  if  you 
wiD,  when  the  popular  mind  is  diverted  or 
off  guard,  and  at  such  times  abuses  almost 
invariably  creep  into  government  and  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  people. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  Western  state,  a 
wealthy  man  and  his  family,  residing  near 
a  smaU  city,  were  sleeping.  A  band  of 
daring  thieves  broke  into  the  home.  They 
chloroformed  the  inmates,  bound  them,  and 
then  compelled  the  father  to  give  them  the 
combination  to  the  safe  and  to  tell  them  where 
certain  valuable  property  was  to  be  found. 
This  calamity  to  the  household  resulted  in 
the  first  place  from  the  farmer  being  asle^, 
and  secondly  from  the  fact  that  the  family 
were  bound  and  unable  to  free  themselves. 
In  like  condition,  our  people,  after  the  exhaus- 
tion, the  terrible  woes  and  destruction  of 
the  Civil  War,  fell  asleep,  and  while  they 
slumbered  there  arose  a  new  power,  impersonal 
in  character  yet  guided  by  the  most  cunning 
and  daring  moral  perverts  known  to  history. 
This  power  has  been  well  called  incorporated 
avarice.  The  corporation  had  no  soul  or 
conscience  and  knew  no  death,  and  in  the 
hands  of  its  masters  it  became  a  mighty 
power  for  oppression.  But  how?  Only 
bj  destroying  fr^e  government  or  rather  by 
aflently  rqplacing  it  by  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  defeated  popular  rule  without 


apparently  interfering  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

De  Tocqueville  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  wrote  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy,  was  more  democracy,  and  no 
utterance  was  ever  truer.  Eveiy  failure  of 
popular  rule  in  America  and  every  great 
abuse  that  has  arisen  up  among  us  is  due  to 
interference  by  class  or  privileged  interests 
with  popular  rule;  while  in  America  as  in 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand  and  eLsewhere, 
every  step  taken  to  make  government  more 
truly  democratic  or  r^resentative  of  the 
desires,  wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  people 
has  resulted  in  the  rise  of  civic  efficiency, 
good  government  and  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  people. 


The  Bight  and  Left  Arm  of  The  Oligarehy 
of  PrlTileged  Wealth. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  in  defeating  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  real  and  effective  remedies 
for  the  tyranny  of  corporations  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  in  the  interests  of 
privileged  wealth  and  Wall  Street  high  finan- 
ders,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tions or  those  representing  privileged  wealth 
or  privilege-seeking  wealth  years  ago  succeeded 
in  wiAlring  alliances,  defensive  and  offensive, 
with  political  bosses  or  masters  of  the  political 
oiganizations,  and  by  liberal  contributions  of 
money  to  control  elections  the  privilege- 
seeking  corporations  became  at  last  the 
supreme  masters  of  political  machines  in 
many  cities  and  states.  Later,  their  hold 
extended  to  national  politics,  and  we  have  the 
qpectacle  of  the  money-controUed  political 
machine  directed  absolutely  by  the  political 
boss,  who  in  turn  recognized  the  suzerainty 
of  those  who  furnished  the  mon^,  or  the  cor- 
porations whose  desire  it  was  to  plunder  the 
people.  Thus  machine-rule  or  government 
by  corporations  and  bosses,  through  party 
machines,  supplanted  government  **of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

"I  can  understand,"  said  the  Englishman, 
**how  one  party  might  have  abandoned  itself 
to  privileged  interests,  like  the  Tory  party 
with  us;  but  surely  one  of  your  parties  must 
be  liberal  or  progressive." 

The  Beeret  ef  The  Politieal  Supremacy  of 
Corporate  Wealth  and  Monopoly  Power. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  nation,  we  ventured, 
are  not  only  passionately  devoted   to  free 
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institutions,  but  are  honest  and  thoroughly 
sound  at  heart.  But  as  in  its  early  years 
and  until  after  the  assassination  of  PSresident 
Lincoln  the  Republican  party  was  distinctiy 
the  progressive  party,  so  in  recent  years  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  the  party  of  pro- 
gressive social  and  economic  ideals,  the  party 
most  loyally  attached  to  the  fundamental 
principles  which  differentiate  a  popular  gov- 
ernment from  class-rule. 

But  the  shrewd  and  clever  masters  of  the 
oligarchy  of  privileged  wealth  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  render  innocuous  the  influence 
of  the  Democratic  party  since  th^  gained 
complete  mastery  of  the  Republican  machine, 
by  keeping  a  band  of  wreckers  busily  at  work 
in  the  Democratic  party  to  promote  discord, 
awaken  distrust  in  tiie  heart  of  the  voters  and 
to  try  to  capture  the  organization,  not  for  the 
success  of  the  party,  but  for  rendering  its 
success  impossible  and  insuring  the  continued 
rule  of  the  corporations  and  high  financiers. 

The  R^ublican  party  machine,  since 
Mark  Hanna  was  able  to  draw  to  it  great 
multi-millionaire  campaign  contributors  of 
both  parties,  who  represent  special  privilege 
and  high  finance  and  who  desire  immunity 
from  the  laws  of  the  land,  has  been  as  com- 
pletely the  slave  of  the  plutocracy  as  were 
the  conquered  kings  who  graced  the  triumph 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  its  slavery  is  not  flaunted,  for  the 
success  of  the  plutocrai^  depends  on  deceiv- 
ing the  people.  The  Republican  party  is 
the  strong  right  arm  of  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth.  Its  machine  is  manned  in 
almost  eveiy  state  by  such  %stute  and  cun- 
ning politicians  as  the  great  Massachusetts 
boraes.  Lodge,  Crane  and  Powers,  aU  as 
jealous  for  tiie  interests  of]  privileged  dass 
and  great  public-service  corporations  as  they 
are  industrious  in  defeating  any  fundamental 
remedy  looking  toward  popular  supremacy 
and  relief  from  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of 
lawless  wealth. 

Now  such  machines  afford  ideal  instruments 
for  the  plutocracy.  It  asks  for  nothing  better 
than  the  continued  reign  of  the  Lodges, 
Cranes,  Penroses,  Platts,  Dq)ews,  Aldriches, 
Knozes,  Elkins,  Roots,  Cannons  and  Fair- 
banks. But  that  continued  rule  cannot  be 
Assured  unless  the  Democratic  party  can  be 
weakened,  demoralized  and  discredited. 

Hence  the  value  to  the  plutocac^  of  the 
wreckers    in    the    Democratic   party.    This 


smaU  division  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  is  the  left  arm  of  the  plutocnu^.  But 
for  it,  the  people  would  long  ere  this  have 
righted  the  wrongs  and  purged  the  temple  of 
government  of  the  traitors  who  as  pretended 
friends  of  the  people  systematically  betray 
the  electorate  and  do  the  bidding  of  th^ 
lawless  oppressors  of  the  millions. 

The  PlntacracT  in  Polities  F«r  Control 
of  Ao  GtoTemmoBt. 

The  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  has 
no  political  convictions  and  knows  no  party. 
Its  members  are  patriots  for  revenue  only. 
Their  political  creed  was  concisdy  expressed 
by  Jay  Gould,  when  years  ago  the  great  rafl- 
way  wrecker  and  pioneer  high  financier  was 
being  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  legislature  who  were  looking  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  When  it  was 
shown  that  Mr.  (xould  had  contributed  lib- 
erally to  the  election  of  R^ublicans  in  some 
districts  and  of  Democrats  in  others,  he 
was  asked  what  were  his  political  convic- 
tions. And  he  replied:  *'In  a  Rqpublioan 
district  I  am  a  Republican;  in  a  Democratic 
district  I  am  a  Democrat;  in  a  doubtful 
district  I  am  doubtful,  but  I  am  an  Erie  man 
all  the  time." 

And  later  Mr.  Havermeyer,  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  sugar  trust,  before  an 
United  States  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee, admitted  that  his  trust  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  Republican  campaign  commit- 
tees in  Republican  states.  Democratic  coounit- 
tees  in  D^ocratic  states,  and  to  both  parties 
in  doubtful  states. 

These  confessions  aptiy  illustrate  the  polit- 
ical convictions  or  lack  of  convictions  of 
the  money-mad  masters  of  the  feudalism 
of  corporate  wealth;  and  thus  those  who  bad 
made  a  careful  study  of  political  oonditioiia 
and  of  Wall  Street  methods  were  in  do  wise 
surprised  when  at  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion Mr.  McCaU,  who  had  loudly  profened 
to  be  a  Democrat,  confessed  that  he  had  put 
his  hands  into  the  treasury  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  had  taken 
out  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  poli^- 
holders'  money  and  presented  to  Marie 
Hanna's  campaign  fund,  to  aid  the  moncj- 
oontrolled  Republican  machine  to  defeat  tibe 
nominee  of  the  national  Democratic  party* 
Nor  were  we  surprised  to  hear  that  last  year 
Mr.  Thomas   F.   Ryan,  another  pretended 
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Democratic  and  one  of  the  most  odious  of 
the  modem  reckless  masters  of  high  finance, 
had  contributed  a  princdj  sum  to  the  Bqpub- 
lican  machine  in  the  Empire  State,  to  aid 
in  decting  (xovemor  Hughes  and  thus  defeat 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party;  for 
no  fact  is  more  clearly  proven  than  that  the 
plutocracy  is  in  politics  for  the  control  or 
the  mastership  of  ihe  people's  goyemment. 

The  Wonld-be  Wreekers  of  The  Dem- 
oeratie  Party. 

Ever  since  1896,  no  fact  has  been  more 
patent  to  dose  observers  than  the  pernicious, 
determined  and  insidious  activity  of  the  plu- 
tocntic  contingent,  which  claims  to  be  Diem- 
ocntic,  in  playing  the  rdU  of  wrecker  of  the 
party.  Men  like  Ryan,  Bdmont,  H.  M. 
Whitney  and  other  master  spirits  of  the 
fdutocracy,  who  daim  to  be  Democrats,  and 
political  bosses  and  handy-men  of  the  trusts, 
audi  as  McCarren  and  Murphy  in  New  York, 
Gaston  and  Fitzgerald  in  Massachusetts, 
Baikj  in  Texas,  and  the  great  newspapers 
tiiat  are  dther  strongly  reactionary  or  pluto- 
cxBtic, — all  alike  have  worked  unceasin^y 
and  very  effectivdy  during  the  past  twdve 
years  in  wrecking  the  Democratic  party  and 
discnditing  it  before  the  consdence  dement 
of  the  nation.  The  one  master  object  of 
this  coterie  of  wreckers  is  to  prevent  the 
democracy  from  nominating  or  decting  a 
man  who  would  embody  the  aspirations, 
ideals,  desires  and  interests  of  America's 
millions  to-day  and  who  could  not  be  seduced 
from  the  hi^  interests  of  the  millions  of  the 
nation  by  appeals  for  party  regularity,  by 
the  lure  of  gold,  or  appeals  to  personal  ambi- 
tion and  the  temptations  of  oflice  or 
station. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  ran  for  the  Presidency 
in  1896  and  1900,  the  plutocracy's  left  arm 
did  an  in  its  power  to  defeat  him.  Some 
frmnkfy  fought  Uie  dection  of  the  man  sdected 
bj  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  national 
oonventions,  and  thus  deariy  the  choice  of 
the  party.  Some  pretended  to  support  him, 
bat  stabbed  him  in  the  back  on  all  possible 
occasions;  while  others,  less  open  in  their 
methods,  allowed  their  support  to  lack  all 
enthusiasm  and  to  convey  constantly  the 
idea  that  they  bdieved  the  fight  was  hopdess, 
even  at  times,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  when 
the  B^ublican  leaders  were  alarmed  for 
fsar  of  Democratic  success. 


The   Bifnitcant   Beanlt  of  The  Parker 

Oampaign  With  The  New  Tork  World 

aa  The  Journalistic  Moses. 

In  1904  the  plutocracy  became  alarmed 
lest  the  people  should  triumph.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  Mr.  Roosevdt,  because  they 
knew  they  were  masters  of  the  R^ublican 
machine,  but  they  were  terrified  over  the 
possibility  of  a  truly  Democratic  leader 
being  dected,  with  a  progressive  and  deter- 
mined party  behind  him.  So  they  set  about 
to  destroy  the  Democratic  party  by  securing 
the  nomination  of  a  man  who  would  dis- 
credit it  in  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  millions. 
Bdmont  and  Ryan  rushed  to  the  front.  In 
In  Thomas  Ta^;art,  the  odious  master  of  a 
well-known  gambling  resort,  they  found  an 
ideal  handy-man.  Tlie  wealth  and  power  of 
the  plutocracy  were  exerted  to  seduce  the 
party.  The  New  York  Warid^  no  less  than 
the  frankly  reactionary  mouthpiece  of  corpo- 
rate interests,  the  Timeg^  led  the  newspaper 
procession.  The  Warid^  by  reason  of  its 
supposed  large  circulation,  exerted  great 
influence  on  the  opinion  of  dd^^tes,  and  it 
assumed  the  position  of  a  modem  journal- 
istic Moses.  It  pr(^>osed  to  lead  the  party 
to  victory  by  displacing  a  democratic  Demo- 
crat by  a  ''safe  and  sane"  man  acceptable  to 
Wall  Street  interests.  In  Alton  B.  Parker 
the  plutocratic  Democrats  found  the  ideal 
candidate.  The  Worlds  as  wdl  as  other 
reactionary  papers  that  voiced  the  desires  of 
corporate  wealth,  damored  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  a  candidate,  and  they  succeeded 
in  securing  the  nomination  of  their  man. 

But  as  the  platform  was  not  wholly  to  the 
liking  of  the  Worid,  it  made  an  hystcrieal 
appeal  to  the  candidate  to  dedare  his  posi- 
tion on  the  mon^  question  in  such  a  way  as 
to  satisfy  the  WiUl  Street  interests;  and  this 
gentleman,  who  has  since  been  the  handy- 
man of  the  Ryan-Bdmont  interests^  promptly 
obeyed  the  Woridi'  demand  in  his  famous 
''gold  tdegram." 

The  great  Democratic  masses  took  his 
action  as  dear  evidence  that  if  dected  Presi- 
dent he  would  be  wholly  acceptable  to  Wall 
Street  corporate  interests,  and  they  wisdy 
determined  to  let  the  Worlds  Timet,  Brooklyn 
EagUf  Louisville  Courier-Joumal,  and  other 
reactionary  papers  that  had  promised  or 
predicted  triumphant  victory  if  such  a  "safe 
and  sane"  man  should  be  nominated,  see 
how  pitifully  insignificant  was  their  influence 
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cfver  a  party  whose  rank  and  file  were  domi- 
nated by  moral  idealism. 

The  plutocracy,  however,  had  achieved  its 
ends.  It  had  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
progressive  and  incorruptible  Democrat  being 
dected  with  a  progressive  organization  and 
party  behind  him.  Mr.  Cortelyou  found  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  great  campaign 
contributors  that  their  interests  would  be 
conserved  by  giving  the  lion's  share  of  their 
contributions  to  the  party  whose  machineiy 
had  proved  to  be  so  thoroughly  responsive 
to  their  wishes,  even  though  that  party  had  a 
candidate  who  might  be  less  amenable  to 
their  wishes  than  was  his  predecessor;  because 
no  fact  was  more  clearly  in  evidence  than 
that  the  great  machine  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  plutocrats 
led  by  the  Ryans,  Belmonts,  McCarrens, 
Taggarts  and  Sullivans,  was  frankly  pro- 
gressive and  determined  to  achieve  progress- 
ive and  fundamental  reforms  that  would 
destroy  the  dominant  power  in  politics  of 
lawless  corporate  wealth.  So  the  wreckers 
succeeded  as  they  had  hoped  to  succeed,  and 
the  World  led  the  party,  at  a  time  when  its 
prospects  were  far  brighter  than  they  had 
been  before,  to  an  overwhelming  and  hope- 
less defeat. 

Mr.  Bryan  in  1900  had  little  chance  for 
victory,  because  the  nation  had  just  dosed  a 
victorious  war  under  R^ublican  auspices. 
Its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  the  united 
support  of  the  great  financial  interests  of  the 
country.  The  country  has  enjoyed  four 
years  of  wonderfully  good  crops,  with  the 
prosperity  that  they  gave  the  people,  and 
the  stimulation  of  business  due  to  the  great 
war  purchasing  supplies  added  also  mate- 
riaUy  to  the  activi^  of  business  energies 
everywhere.  Yet  wiUi  all  these  obstacles  in 
the  path  to  success,  Mr.  Biyan,  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  tainted  wealth  of  the  plu- 
tocracy to  further  his  campaign,  polled 
1,280,162  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  the 
WorUTs  plutocracy-visaed  candidate,  Alton 
B.  Parker;  and  Mr.  Bryan  also  won  fifteen 
more  electoral  votes  than  the  World's  candi- 
date was  able  to  secure,  with  all  the  pluto- 
cratic-Democratic wealth  and  the  influence  of 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  Tirnes, 
Brookl3m  Ecigle,  Courier-Journal  and  other 
reactionary  sheets. 

The  World  and  its  companions  in  arms 
psoved  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  wreckers 
of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  reactionary 


course  of  President  Clevdand,  which  reached 
its  climax  in  the  secret  bond  deal  in  the  eariy 
nineties,  led  to  the  overwhelming  defeat  oi 
the  Democratic  party. 

Again  The  Wrecken  are  at  Work. 

Nothing  for  many  months  has  been  more 
evident  than  that  if  the  Rq>ublican  party 
nominates  Taft,  Hughes,  Fairbanks,  Knox, 
Cannon  or  Cortelyou,  and  the  Democratic 
party  selects  a  candidate  in  whom  the  pro- 
gressive element  of  the  electorate  has  perfect 
confidence  and  who  has  been  tried  and  found 
faithful,  as,  for  instance,  have  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Governor  Folk  and 
Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  such  a  candidate 
^ould  be  elected.  Hence  the  plutocracy 
is  again  busy  with  its  wreckers.  A  desperate 
attempt  was  recently  made  by  the  Ryan- 
Belmont  faction  to  have  a  large  reactionary 
conference  held  in  New  York,  to  discredit 
Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy;  but  it  was,  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  in  spite  of  the  great  effort  made 
in  this  direction,  the  much-heralded  atten^>t 
was  a  dismal  failure. 

The  World's  Campaign  Against  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  New  York  World  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  entitled  to  an  ill-famed  pre- 
eminence as  a  wrecker  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  seems  to  imagine  that  the  people 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  result  of  the  work 
of  it  and  its  friends  in  securing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parker,  which  led  to  such  an  over- 
whelming demoralization  and  defeat  of  the 
party  it  pretends  to  represent,  and  it  again  is 
assuming  the  rdle  of  a  journalistic  Moses. 

At  present  it  is  centering  its  attack  against 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  this 
vicious  campaign  against  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  nation  the  World  is 
onded  by  a  number  of  the  most  frai^y 
tionary  papers  of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  reason  for  this  persistent 
attack  on  Mr.  Bryan,  unless  it  be  that  the 
plutocratic  leaders  feel  that  no  man  in  the 
Democratic  party  has  such  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  following  as  the  great  Nebraskan. 
The  World  has  ridiculed  almost  all  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  recommendations,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  recommendations  are 
insistently  demanded  by  the  people  and  are 
only  being  fought  by  the  criminal  rich  and 
their  handy-men  and  paid  servants. 

But  its  most  disgraceful  action  has  been 
its  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Bryan 
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is  the  wrecker  of  the  Democratie  party.  Hie 
position  of  the  World  is  predsdj  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its 
henchmen  in  regard  to  the  recent  gamblers' 
panic.  With  one  accord  these  panic-makers 
strove  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  panic 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  precisely  so  the  World 
has  published  time  and  again  a  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  Democratic  states 
when  Mr.  Biyan  ran,  but  it  carefully  UlUb  to 
show  the  condition  when  it  was  the  Moses 
and  its  man  Fkrker  ran,  but  four  years  ago, 
thou^,  as  we  have  shown,  the  WorhTs  can- 
didate poUed  1,280,162  less  votes  and  secured 
fifteen  less  electoral  votes  than  Mr.  Biyan 
received  under  far  less  favorable  auspices 
four  years  previous. 

Does  the  World  want  another  Fftrker 
Waterioo  for  the  Democratic  party?  If  so, 
it  will  surdy  realize  its  desire,  unless  some 
statesman  who  is  a  radical  and  fundamental 
Democrat,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  Governor  Folk, 
Mayor  Johnson  or  Judge  Clark,  b  nominated. 
WiUi  any  one  of  these  men,  we  bdieve  the 
Democratic  party  would  be  overwhdming^y 
successful,  provided  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  BqpuUicans  should  be  nominated; 
for  each  of  these  Democrats  embodies  the 
ideals,  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  millions 
of  America's  wealth-creators.  All  have  been 
tried  ind  f6und  faithful.  All  have  made 
unyielding  war  on  political  corruption  and 
criminal  wealth. 

€K>T«nior  Jalui  Jokaion  OhamyloBtd  ¥7 

Harpar's  Waakley  and  Otiiar  Ra- 

actionary  Joanala. 

How  about  Governor  Johnson  of  lifinne- 
sota  ?  some  may  ask.  The  World  advocates 
Jchnaon,  This  is  extremely  unfortunate  for 
his  candidacy,  and  when  the  fact  is  known 
that  Harper^s  WeMy^  probably  the  most 
reactionary  journal  in  America — Harper*s 
Weddy^  under  the  editorial  management  of 
J.    Pierpont   Morgan's   handy-man,    Greorge 


B.  Harvey,  is  enthusiastically  advocating 
Governor  Johnson's  nomination,  little  more 
need  be  said.  It  would  seem  that  a  candi- 
date wholly  satisfoctory  to  Harper's  WeeUy^ 
the  New  York  World  and  the  Courier^ oumal^ 
would  be  just  about  as  satisfactory  to  the 
masses  of  the  Democratic  party  as  was  Alton 
B.  Fftrker.  But  we  do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Harper^s  Weekly^  the  World 
and  other  reactionary  papers  are  sincere  in 
their  advocacy  of  Governor  Johnson.  They 
would  doubtless  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Biyan, 
but  is  it  not  probable  that  their  prime  object 
has  been  to  divide  the  forces  supposed  to 
be  favorable  to  progressive  democrai^,  and 
then  baigain  with  the  champions  of  the  differ- 
ent candidates  for  a  compromise  that  would 
secure  the  nomination  of  some  eastern  reac- 
tionary Democrat  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  political  temper  of  the 
American  people  to-day  would  imagine  that 
Governor  Johnson  would  p<^  an3rthing  like 
the  vote  that  would  be  given  to  any  one  of 
the  progressive  Democrats  named  above, 
who  have  been  identified  bddly  and  in  an 
outspoken  manner  with  the  great  reform 
measures  that  are  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  and  whose  mental  grasp, 
education  and  courage  alike  meet  the  grave 
demands  of  the  present  situation. 

To  our  mind  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
the  game  now  being  played  by  the  left  arm  of 
the  plutocracy  is  predsely  that  which  the 
reactionary  uphdders  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  have  played  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  They  are  bent  on  wrecking 
the  Democratic  party.  Tlie  battle  to-day 
is  essentiaUy  the  same  that  was  being  fou^t 
previous  to  the  convention  four  years  ago. 
It  is  an  attempt  of  the  plutocracy  to  capture 
the  party,  that  they  may  wreck  the  hopes 
of  the  people  for  further  relief  from  the  masters 
and  spoilers  of  the  feudalism  of  lawless  cor- 
rate  wealth. 
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PRESroENT  ROOSEVELT'S  MESSAGE  OF  JANUARY 

THIRTY-FIRST. 


WE  HAVE  on  sereral  oocanons  severely 
criticijEed  President  Rooserelt's 
course.  In  eveiy  instance  we  wereimpdled 
to  do  so  simply  because  we  believed  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  institutions  demanded  that 
we  speak,  however  much  we  personaUy  desired 
to  refrain  from  criticism.  It  now  affords  us 
great  pleasure  to  apeak  in  strong  commenda- 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt. 

His  message  of  January  Slst  is  one  of  the 
bravest,  strongest  and  most  timely  and  truly 
statesmanlike  documents  that  a  President 
has  dared  to  send  to  Congress  in  a  critical 
period  of  history.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
all  the  influences  at  the  command  of  the  law- 
breakers who  have  been  arraigned  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion unite  in  denouncing  the  message  as  intem- 
perate and  lacking  in  judicial  tone.  This 
has  ever  ben  the  case  when  firmly  entrenched 
wrongs  and  injustice  that  have  long  been 
winked  at  by  conventional  forces  are  assailed. 
Every  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  people  to  the 
enormity  of  some  great  evil  working  wide 
^read  injustice  or  threatening  the  moral 
fabric  of  society,  has  been  opposed,  by  a  large 
section  of  society,  in  which,  not  infrequently, 
the  churches,  educational  institutions  and 
business  oiganications  have  joined  on  the 
grounds  that  the  prophets  who  uncover  the 
iniquity  are  rude  disturbers  of  the  peace; 
that  they  are  intemperate;  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous. The  prophets  of  olden  times  were 
stoned.  The  early  apostles  were  cast  out  of 
Ephesus,  because,  forsooth,  they  preached 
a  gospel  that  threatened  the  revenue  of  one 
dass, — ^the  image-makers.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  the  President  is  now  being  criti- 
ciaed  on  all  sides  on  the  ground  that  his 
arraignment  of  the  great  criminals  is  intem- 
perate. The  critidsm  is  for  the  most  part 
dishonest.  The  master  spirits  who  are  behind 
most  of  those  who  are  attacking  him  on  this 
ground  are  those  who  view  with  alarm  the 
President's  atten^t  to  so  arouse  the  American 
conscience  that  it  will  abolish  the  great  Monte 
Carlo    of   this    country,    America's    master 


gambling  hell — ^Wall  Street,  or  at  least  make 
it  no  longer  chiefly  notable  as  a  gamUing 
resort  and  the  throne  of  high  finance. 

In  commending  the  President's  strong  and 
brave  stand,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  agreeing  with  him  in  all  his  recommenda- 
tions, but  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  him 
in  his  ^lendid  stand  against  entrendied 
corruption.  There  is  nothing  in  the  message 
of  January  Slst  that  any  honest,  honoraUe 
or  patriotic  citizen  ought  to  be  afraid  to  say 
touching  the  importance  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  the  enacted  laws  to 
protect  labor  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  declared  to  be  unconstitutioiial. 

In  the  second  place.  President  Roosevdt's 
demand  for  some  means  of  curbing  the  outr 
rageous  abuses  of  the  judiciary  in  regard  to 
injunctions  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  every  rig^t-minded  citizen.  In  editorially 
commenting  on  this,  the  Rocky  Mauniain 
DaUy  News  calls  attention  to  the  feet  that 
the  demand  of  the  President  is  democratic 
and  necessary.  "From  being  a  means  of 
protection,"  says  the  editor  of  the  News, 
"against  private  tyranny,  the  injunction  has 
grown  to  an  instrument  of  the  most  exasperat- 
ing governmental  tyranny.  It  is  the  favorite 
method  of  breaking  up  strikes  and  dissolving 
labor  unions;  but  its  evils  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  field.  A  dog  that  wiU  fetch 
will  cany;  and  a  judge  who  will  disgrace 
the  ermine  in  warring  on  labor  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  turn  the  same  weapons  against  capi- 
tal, if  the  proper  inducements  are  offered  him. 

"A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
afforded  by  recent  Colorado  history.  Judge 
Dixon  of  Pueblo  issued  an  injimction  against 
the  members  of  a  labor  organization  which 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  blanket 
prohibition  we  have  ever  seen.  He  prohibited 
the  members  of  that  union  from  striking, 
from  meeting  to  discuss  a  strike,  from  gather- 
ing in  groups  to  talk  over  the  situation,  from 
persuading  or  endeavoring  to  persuade  work- 
men to  quit  work,  and  from  pretty  nearly 
everything  dse  that  peaceable  workmen,  dia- 
sati^ed  with  their  condition,  would  naturally 
think  of  doing.    It  was  an  act  of  the  groascjt 
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mjiifltice»  and  was  natuzally  hafled  as  an  attack 
on  labor.  But  within  a  very  short  time  the 
aame  unworthy  judge  issued  an  injunction 
directed,  not  against  labor,  but  against  capi- 
tal, which  was  quite  as  unjust  and  sweeping. 
In  this  injunction,  directed  against  the  ticket 
brokers  of  the  state.  Judge  Dixon  absolutely 
prohibited  traffic  in  tickets,  and  in  a  breath 
wq>ed  out  about  $60,000  worth  of  property." 
But  the  part  of  the  President's  message 
which  most  offends  the  great  law-breaker 
who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  their 
servants  in  the  United  States  S^iate  and  else- 
where in  government,  is  that  part  devoted  to 
the  necessity  of  the  government  proceeding 
against  powerful  criminals,  when  their  criminal 
acts  have  been  deariy  established.  It  seems 
amaang  that  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  law- 
dcfiers  should  be  prosecuted,  should  be 
treated  as  an  offence  against  the  nation's 
business  interests,  or  that  any  person  could 
be  found  who  would  dare  to  assafl  Mr.  Roose- 
tA's  position  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  proceeding  against  the  multi-miUionaire 
eriminals,  save  those  criminals  themselves 
mod  their  hired  attorn^.  And  yet  so 
strongly  ramified  are  the  law-breakers  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  their  mouth- 
pieces in  the  press,  in  government  and  else- 
where are  doing  everything  possible  to  place 
the  President  in  a  folse  light. 

Of  course,  to  us  who  have  long  demanded 
equal  and  exact  justice  for  every  citizen  and 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights  for  all, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  We  have 
pointed  out  for  years  the  fact  that  no  matter 
who  the  statesman,  publicist  or  other  might 
be,  if  he  feariessly  insists  that  business  and 
political  corruption  that  is  debauching  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  threatening  free  government 
be  destroyed,  he  is  certain  to  be  immediately 
assailed  as  an  enemy  of  government  and  busi- 
ness interests. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  President 
cannot  e]q>ect  to  be  inmiune.  His  stand  is 
eapeaaXij  to  be  praised  because  he  is  flying 
in  the  lace  of  the  machine  of  his  own  party 
and  the  master  spirits  in  that  organization. 

Mi.  Bryan  evinced  the  spirit  of  the  lofty 
patriot  and  true  statesman  when  he  urged 
the  I>enK)crats  in  Congress  to  uphold  the 
President's  hands  in  hia  magnificent  war 
against  the  great  criminals  and  despoilers  of 
the  people. 

Win  the  President  persistently  carry  for- 


ward   the   battle   against   the    "interests"? 
That  is  the  question  which  naturally  disturbs 
sincere  reformers.    In  the  past  the  President 
has  so  frequently  disappointed  us  by  allow- 
ing his  interest  to  be  diverted  into  various 
channels,  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  vital 
measures  he  has  championed,  or  has  yielded 
to  the  imperious  demand  of  the  organization 
or  allowed  personal  considerations  to  inter^ 
vene,  that  we  confess  to  serious  migivings 
lest  there  may  be  a  weakening  on  his  part 
at  the  time  when  moral  courage,  persistenqr 
and  determination  are  most  demanded.    On 
two  or  three  occasions  we  wrote  strong  edi- 
torials endorsing  the  President's  course,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  rate  bill,  where 
we  pointed  out  how  he  had  risen  obove  mere 
partisanship  and  made  the  interests  of  the 
country    the    supreme    consideration,    thus 
evincing    true    statesmanship.    Before    our 
artide  went  to  print,  however,  the  President, 
after  victory  was  within  his  grasp,  through 
the  union  of  his  friends  in  the  Senate  with 
certain  Democratic  Senators,  who  had  pledged 
him  support,  deliberatdy  compromised  with 
Knox  and  the  railway  coterie.    And  this  is 
a  typical  instance  showing  the  failure  of  the 
President    where    organization    pressure    is 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.    He  has  also 
disappointed  numbers  of  his  friends  time  and 
again   by   allowing  personal   friendships   to 
weigh  against  public  policy,  as  in  the  case 
of   Paul    Morton,    for   exam^^e.    While   in 
the  third  place,  there  probably  has  never 
been  a  President  whose  attention  has  been 
so   shrewdly   but   unconsciously   to   himsdf 
diverted    by    pretended    friends    from    vital 
issues,  when  it  was  most  important  that  those 
issues  receive  his  powerful  aid. 

For  these  reasons  we  confess  that  we  fear 
that  the  hopes  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  thou- 
sands of  patriots  may  again  be  destined 
to  disappointment.  Yet  it  would  seem  from 
the  splendid  courage  and  daring  evinced 
that  at  last  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  burned  the 
bridges  behind  him  and  elected  to  cast  his 
lot  from  now  on  unreservedly  on  the  side  of 
the  people  in  their  battle  against  corporate 
corruption  and  machine-rule. 

^>ace  prevents  our  making  extended  quo- 
tations from  this  message.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  paragraphs  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  dtod  in  our  editorial  on  "Pop- 
ular Rule  or  Standard  Oil  Supremacy:  Which 
Shall  it  Be ?"  which  seem  to  us  so  important 
that  we  quote  them  bdow. 
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On  the  subject  of  stock  gambling  the 
dent  says: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible,  but 
if  possible,  it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  in 
connection  with  measures  to  restrain  stock 
watering  and  over-capitalization  there  should 
be  measures  taken  to  prevent  at  least  the 
grosser  forms  of  gambling  in  securities  and 
commodities,  such  as  making  large  sales  of 
what  men  do  not  possess  and  'cornering'  the 
market.  Legitimate  purchases  of  conmiodi- 
ties  and  of  stocks  and  securities  for  invest- 
ment have  no  connection  whatever  with 
purchases  of  stocks  or  other  securities  or 
commodities  on  a  margin  for  speculative 
and  gambling  purposes.  There  is  no  moral 
difference  between  gambling  at  cards  or  lot- 
teries or  on  the  race-track  and  gambling  in 
the  stock  market.  One  method  is  just  as 
pernicious  to  the  body  politic  as  the  other 
in  kind,  and  in  degree  the  evil  worked  is  far 
greater. 

"We  should  study  both  the  successes  and 
the  failures  of  foreign  legislators  who,  notably 
in  Germany,  have  worked  along  this  line, 
so  as  not  to  do  anything  harmful.  More- 
over, there  is  a  special  di£kulty  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  by  the  federal  government 
in  a  federal  r^ubUc  like  ours.  But  if  it  is 
possiUe  to  devise  a  way  to  deal  with  it  the 
effort  should  be  made,  even  if  only  in  a  cau- 
tious and  tentative  way.  It  would  seem  that 
the  federal  government  could  at  least  act  by 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails,  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  for  mere  gambling  in 
stocks  and  futures,  just  as  it  does  in  lottery 
transactions." 

On  the  debasing  influence  of  corporation 
corruption  his  words  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: 

"The  same  outciy  is  made  against  the 
department  of  justice  for  prosecuting  the 
heads  of  colossal  corporations  that  has  been 
made  against  the  men  who  in  San  Francisco 
have  prosecuted  with  impartial  severity  the 
wrongdoers  among  business  men,  public 
officials  and  labor  leaders  alike.    The  prin- 


ciple is  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Just  as 
the  blackmailer  and  bribe-giver  stand  on 
the  same  evil  eminence  of  infamy,  so  the  man 
who  makes  an  enormous  fortaiie  by  corrupt- 
ing legislatures  and  municipalities  and  fleec- 
ing his  stockholders  and  the  public,  stands 
on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  creature  who 
fattens  on  the  blood  mon^  of  the  gambling 
house  and  the  saloon.  Moreover,  in  ttie 
last  analysis,  both  kinds  of  corruption  are 
far  more  intimately  conneeted  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear;  the  wrongdoing  is  at 
bottom  the  same.  Corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics  act  and  react  with  ever 
increasing  debasement,  one  on  the  other; 
the  corrupt  head  of  a  corporation  and  a  cor- 
rupt labor  leader  are  both  in  the  same  dtgne 
the  enemies  of  honest  corporations  and  honest 
labor  unions;  the  rebate-taker,  the  franchise 
trafficker,  the  manipulator  of  securities,  tiie 
purveyor  and  protectee  of  vice,  the  Uadc- 
mailing  ward  boss,  the  ballot-boz  itiiffer, 
the  demagogue,  the  mob  leader,  the  hired 
bully,  the  man-killer — all  alike  woric  at  the 
same  web  of  corruption,  and  all  alike  lAioaki 
be  abhorred  by  honest  men. 

"The  'business'  which  is  hurt  by  ttie 
movement  for  honesty  is  the  kind  of  baaneM 
which,  in  the  long  run,  it  pays  the  ooiiBtiy 
to  have  hurt.  It  is  the  kind  of  buaiWM 
which  has  tended  to  make  the  very  name 
'high  finance'  a  term  of  scandal  to  whidi 
all  honest  American  men  of  busineas  ahooki 
join  in  putting  an  end.  The  special  j^eaden 
for  business  dishonesty  in  denouncing  the 
present  administration  for  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  huge  and  corrupt  oorporatioos 
which  have  defied  the  law,  also  denounce  it 
for  endeavoring  to  secure  sadly  needed  labor 
legislation,  su<£  as  a  far-reaching  law  making 
employers  liable  for  injuries  to  thdr  taofisftB. 
It  is  meet  and  fit  that  the  apologists  for  cor- 
rupt wealth  should  oppose  eveiy  effort  to 
relieve  the  weak  and  helpless  pec^le  friMn 
crushing  misfortune  brought  upon  them  fay 
injury  in  the  business  from  which  they  gain 
a  bare  livelihood.  The  burden  should  be 
distributed." 
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CHANCELLOR  DAY'S  LATEST  ATTACK  ON 

PRESroENT  ROOSEVELT. 


THE  ARENA  has  for  yean  pointed 
out  the  menace  of  the  systematic 
bribery  of  great  educational  institutions, 
chuxches  and  missionary  societies  piac- 
tioed  by  the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  and  other  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth  acquired  largely  by  law  defiance  and 
moral  criminality.  We  have  shown  how 
inevitably  educational  institutions,  churches 
and  rdigious  societies  which  receive  millions 
of  d<^rs  from  certain  sources  and  hope  for 
more,  are  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  the 
criminality  of  those  whose  mon^  they  have 
•ought  and  received.  In  not  a  few  instances, 
unhappily  for  the  honor  of  the  R^ublic, 
the  boidiciaries  of  tainted  wealth  have  put 
on  the  colored  glasses  of  the  lawless  ones  and 
have  forthwith  refused  to  see  any  criminality 
or  moral  recreancy  in  systematic  law  defiance 
of  the  corporations  which  have  been  the 
machines  for  the  acquisition  of  tainted  wealth. 
These  men  have  not  only  become  the  cham- 
pions of  the  law-breakers,  but  have  viciously 
assailed  all  who  seek  to  bring  the  great  crim- 
inab  to  justice.  The  acceptance  of  princdy 
donations  from  corporations  or  the  master 
spirits  in  the  corporations  which  are  known 
to  have  long  and  systematically  defied  the 
laws,  cannot  be  other  than  morally  demoral- 
ising on  the  educational  institutions  which 
receive  of  this  unholy  wealth,  and  especially 
on  the  heads  of  those  institutions  which 
profit  from  gold  that  has  been  largely  guiltily 


If  any  one  doubts  that  the  gift  of  tainted 
money  binds  the  beneficiaries  to  the  car  of 
the  givers,  let  him  view  Chancdlor  Day, 
head  of  the  Syracuse  University,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  received  enormous  donations 
from  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Chancellor  Day  has  written 
a  book  which  if  penned  by  the  Standard 
Oil's  hired  handy-men  could  not  have  been 


much  more  satisfactory  to  the  master  spirits 
of  No.  26  Broadway.  After  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  his  noble,  brave  and  states- 
manlike message  of  January  81st,  Chancdlor 
Day  delivered  one  of  the  most  intemperate 
utterances  that  has  come  from  the  head  of 
any  American  educational  institution  in  years. 
He  declared,  according  to  the  press  dis- 
patches published  in  the  Boston  papers  on 
February  1st,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
message,  that  "much  of  it  read  like  the  rav- 
ings of  a  disordered  mind."  Then  after 
indicating  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  is  insane,  this  pious  educator 
denounced  the  message  as  an  appeal  to  class 
prejudice,  and  he  fiuther  thinks  it  indicates 
"the  cunning  of  a  shrewd  but  reckless  dema- 
gbgue." 

We  submit  that  no  unprejudiced  man  can 
find  any  warrant  in  that  message  for  the 
charge  of  containing  any  appeal  to  dass  preju- 
dice. That  veiy  much  overworked  plea  of 
the  ap<dogists  for  the  criminal  rich  cannot 
be  honestiy  urged  against  the  President's 
message  of  January  81st,  unless  we  divide 
the  people  into  two  classes:  the  honest  and 
the  dishonest.  If  we  do  this,  then  Chancellor 
Day  is  right,  but  not  otherwise.  The  Presi- 
dent did  appepl  to  the  honest  and  upright 
citizens  of  America  to  insist  that  all  crim- 
inals, great  and  small,  should  be  treated 
alike  and  that  dishonesty  and  corruption 
should  be  punished  wherever  the  evidence 
established  the  fact  that  they  existed.  The 
Chancdlor  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great 
Methodist  university  vnshes  the  American  peo- 
ple to  bdieve  that  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  insane  and  a  reckless  demagogue, 
simply  because  President  Roosevelt  demands 
that  all  law-breakers  be  treated  alike  and  that 
the  business  of  the  nation  shall  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  criminal  rich  or  high  financiers 
of  Wall  Street. 
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IS  PBESroENT  ROOSEVELT  A  REACTIONIST? 


IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Arena  one  of  our 
contributors  surv^s  the  past  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  administration  and  gires 
in  a  yery  circumstantial  way  a  record  that 
seems  dearly  to  indicate  that  the  President 
is  a  reactionist.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevdt 
compromised  with  the  reactionaiy  railroad 
interests  on  the  rate  bill,  when  he  had  the 
necessaiy  support  pledged  to  his  own  measure 
from  his  friends  in  the  party  and  prominent 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
further  fact  that  in  other  instances  he  likewise 
yielded  at  crucial  periods  to  interests  hostile 
to  the  people,  at  the  instance  of  the  organiza- 
tion's demands  or  those  of  the  bosses  of  the 
party  machine,  have  forced  thousands  of 
people  against  their  will  to  feel  that  the 
Prarident  was  a  reactionaiy,  and  this  convic- 
tion has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
company  which  he  has  voluntarily  kq>t. 

What  President  has  ever  sunounded  him- 
self with  more  reactionaiy  characters  than 
President  Roosevelt,  with  Root,  Cortelyou, 
Tkft,  Bacon,  Shaw,  Metcalf,  Morton  and 
Knox  as  members  of  his  official  family  and 
their  assistants?  While  it  has  been  a  deplor- 
able fact  that  his  counselors  and  intinmte 
friends  in  politics  have  largely  been  men  of 
pronounced  reactionaiy  tendencies  or  men 
who  have  been  long  regarded  as  the  special 
servants  of  the  "interests"  in  the  battle  of 
predatory  wealth  against  popular  interests. 

The  Republican  party  of  Wisconsin  has 
long  been  represented  by  two  leaders:  one 
being  one  of  the  most  reactionary  champion 
of  the  railroads  and  public-service  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
master  of  the  money-controlled  machine  of 
Wisconsin;  the  other  a  strong,  brilliant, 
forceful  and  incorruptible  statesman  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  overwhdming 
majority  of  the  people  of  his  conmionweal^ 
and  who  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Spooner  mon^-controUed 
corporation  machine.  After  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  entered  the  United  States  Senate  cham- 
ber friends  of  honest  government  and  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  Republican  party  naturally 
looked  for  the  P^endent  to  show  him  tfa^ 
fttvor  which  his  splendid  fight  for  the  people's 
interests  entitled  him  to  receive;  but  instead 


of  that,  the  favors  were  extended  to  the  great 
reactionary  Senator  ^x)oner.  So  also  Lodge, 
Knox  and  Penrose,  three  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  workers  for  corporate  wealth 
and  machine  domination  in  American  pc^itics, 
have  been  shown  marked  favors  by  the  Pkes- 
dent. 

We  think  that  at  heart  President  Roosevelt 
is  not  a  reactionary,  though  he  is  unforbmatdy 
largely  biased  by  the  baleful  pditical  ideals 
of  that  distruster  of  popular  rule,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  But  the  bosses  and  tna/^h'"^ 
influence  in  his  party  have  been  able  to  appeal 
effectively  to  him  in  the  name  of  ''party 
regularity"  or  "the  good  of  the  organisa- 
tion" during  the  past  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
has  failed  to  rise  to  great  heights  time  and 
again  when  otherwise  he  might  have  dis- 
played a  degree  of  moral  courage  and  true 
statesmanship  that  would  have  ranked  him 
with  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

Doubtless  the  President  would  have 
achieved  far  more  and  would  have  left  to  his 
successors  a  ^orious  heritage  in  victories 
actually  won,  had  he  surrounded  himself  with 
feariess  and  uncompromising  champions  of 
the  people's  interests  in  the  great  conffict  of 
privileged  wealth  verms  popular  li^ts. 
If  instead  of  Root,  Cortelyou,  Taft  and  other 
reactionaries,  he  had  chosen  men  of  the  type 
of  Senator  LaFoUette  and  Judge  Landis, 
we  believe  his  course  would  in  crucial  moments 
have  been  far  different.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  unless  it  be  that  the  machine  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  in  indisputaUe 
control  of  the  great  campaign-contributing 
corporations  since  the  days  of  Mark  Hanna. 

It  was  this  certain  knowledge  that  alone 
explained  the  fact  that  Chairman  Cortelyou 
was  able  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  R^ublican 
campaign  conmiittee  to  overflowing  from 
the  tills  of  great  Wall  Street  high  flnanden 
and  corporation  magnates  for  the  election  of 
the  candidate  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
radical,  while  the  chairman  for  the  confessed 
"safe  and  sane"  conservative,  Alton  B. 
Parker,  was  able  to  secure  very  little  money 
from  these  sources.  The  great  predatory 
chiefs  who  are  beneflciaries  of  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities  knew  that  the  maduncfy 
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of  the  R^ublican  party  was  compltXidj 
in  the  hands  of  Uie  bosses  and  their 
handy-men,  whfle  th^  also  knew  that  behind 
Alton  B.  Parker  was  the  great  Democratic 
party,  thorou^y  radical  and  progressive  at 
heart  Hence  th^  fdt  far  safer  with  Mr. 
Boosevdt,  backed  by  a  machine  that  they 
fdt  to  be  their  own  than  with  Mr.  Parker, 
the  reactionary  nominee  of  a  progressive 
p  rty  that  was  determined  to  cany  out  the 
positive  program  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in 
such  large  part  but  for  the  most  part  so 
futQdy  urged  on  his  own  party  in  Congress. 
No  man  can  be  loyal  to  the  orffoniaaHon  or  the 
money-controlled  machine  of  the  Republican 
forty  and  he  other  than  reactionary.  I^esident 
Boosevdt's  active  work  in  trying  to  further 
the  political  interests  of  Secretary  Taft  has 
farther  convinced  many  thousands  of  people 
that  he  is  at  heart  a  reactionary;  lor  Taft, 
though  an  adept  in  making  pleasing  promises 
and  though  almost  as  dever  in  the  use  of  ear- 
tickling  platitudes  as  was  Grover  Cleveland, 
like  the  latter  has  a  record  behind  him  alto- 
gether eatiefactory  to  the  great  corporate 
intereeii 


On  the  other  hand.  President  Roosevelt's 
message  of  January  81st  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  the  money-controlled  machine.  It  is  a 
bold,  brave  and  noble  plea  for  law  and  order 
through  justice,  instead  of  the  abandoning 
of  justice  and  popular  ri^ts  to  law-defiers 
and  prosperity-wreckers.  It  would  seem 
from  the  present  outlook  that  the  President 
is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  he  must 
cease  to  defer  to  the  mon^-controUed  machine 
and  place  himsdf  squardy  and  urunistakably 
on  the  side  of  America's  millions,  or  he  must 
again  oonq>romise  with  his  friends  who  are 
masters  of  the  money-controlled  machine. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  taking 
the  position  he  has  taken,  if  he  is  not  willing 
again  to  run  for  the  Presidency;  for  no  amount 
of  promising  could  convince  the  American 
people  that  Secretary  Taft  would  carry  for- 
ward the  work  which  President  Roosevdt 
insists  upon.  Indeed,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft,  after  this  message,  would,  we 
believe,  ensure  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
Governor  Folk,  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johiison, 
or  Justice  Clark,  if  eiUier  of  these  men  should 
be  nominated. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES  AND  THE  FEUDALISM 

OF  PRIVILEGED  WEALTH. 


UNLESS  President  Roosevelt  should  be 
renominated  \)y  the  R^ublican  Con- 
vention, there  is  not  a  sin^e  candidate,  with 
the  excq)tion  of  United  States  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  that  is  prominently  before 
the  people  who  would  not  be  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  high  finanders  and  preda- 
tory rich  that  have  so  long  exploited  the 
people  and  defied  the  laws  of  the  land.  Paul 
Thieman  in  a  recent  signed  editorial  in  the 
New  York  American  makes  a  brief  but  most 
accurate  characterization  of  the  facts  as  th^ 
appear  to  the  denizens  in  the  nation's  Capital. 
"Slowly  but  surdy,"  he  observes,  "it  is 
dawning  on  the  R^ublican  politicians — 
and  it  will  soon  dawn  on  the  country — ^that 
no  one  of  the  R^ublican  candidates  for 
President  represent  the  Roosevdt  polides. 
Secretary  Taft  is  a  very  adroit  man.  In  his 
rUle  as  the  candidate  backed  by  the  Admin- 
iflftration  he  has  performed  the  quite  wonder- 
ful feat  of  rdterating  the  Roosevdt  pdides 


in  public  speeches,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  quite  dear  to  the  leaders  that  his 
present  attitude  is  guided  by  immediate  neces- 
sity. 

"If  dected  President,  he  will  be  a  reac- 
tionaiy.  Secretary  Taft,  though  defending 
so-called  Roosevdtian  pcdides  in  his  speeches, 
r^resents  the  idea  tlutt,  under  the  pditical 
rose,  his  dection  will  mean  an  administra- 
tion of  the  character  Mark  Hanna  would 
have  given  the  country  if  he  had  lived  and 
succeeded  McKinl^. 

"Vice-IVesident  Eairbanks's  campaign  is 
based  entirdy  on  die  so-called  "safe  and 
sane"  proposition.  He  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Republican  party  that  Alton  B. 
Parker  bore  to  the  Democratic  party. 

"Speaker  Canncm's  character  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  is  perfectly  dear.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  dd-time  R^ublicans  of  the 
era  preceding  Roosevdt.  He  is  franUf 
reactionary. 
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"Goyemor  Hu^es,  of  New  York,  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  respect,  and  daims 
to  be  sincere  in  carrying  water  on  both  shoul- 
dets.  He  ezdtes  attenticm  by  not  spilling 
a  drop.  Governor  Hughes  is  regarded  by 
the  politicians  as  the  acme  of  political  slick- 
ness.  He  applies  the  principles  of  a  corpo- 
ration lawyer  to  politics.  He  offends  nobody. 
Whatever  lies  he  makes  are  not  visible  to  the 
public  ^e.  His  utterances  are  models  of 
balancing  both  sides  of  any  public  matter 
affecting  capital  and  the  people.  The  ulti- 
macy  of  the  Hughes  system  is  dday,  with 
everybody  growing  weary  and  willing  to 
compromise. 

"Cortdyou  is  a  candidate  only  in  the  sense 
that  in  case  of  a  deadlock  he  expects  to  be 
satisfactoiy  to  the  banking  and  business 
interests. 

"The  character  of  the  Knox  candidacy 
hardly  needs  discussion.  He  is  the  opposite 
of  Roosevelt. 

'Foraker  is  avowedly  Roosevelt's  enemy. 
It  ii  too  plain  to  be  denied  that  all  the 
Rq>ublican   candidates   are  reactionary,   so 
far  as  the  so-called  Roosevelt  p<^cies  are 
concerned. 

On  January  81st  the  New  York  World 
made  a  most  astounding  expoii  of  Governor 
Hughes'  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  in  regard 
to  the  three  great  insurance  companies  a 
r^>ort  of  whose  brazen  defiance  of  law  and 
illegal  practices  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  some  time  before. 


«' 


<C' 


But  strange  to  say,  this  man  who  drew  the 
statute  making  it  a  crime  for  these  practices 
to  obtain,  beoime  silent  when  it  was  shown 
that  Ryan's  company,  the  Equitable,  with 
Paul  Morton  as  the  figure-head;  Harriman's 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  with  his  man 
Peabody  in  charge;  and  the  New  York  Life, 
with  Perkins'  influence  as  pernicious  and 
baleful  as  in  old  times,  representing  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  had  all  been  guflty  of  loaning 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  on  the  securi- 
ties of  Ryan's,  Harriman's  and  Morgan's 
con^Mnies,  though  the  law  had  explicitly 
forbidden  the  acts  which  had  been  committed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Ryan  had  so  much 
faith  in  Mr.  Hughes  that  though  pretending 
to  be  a  Democrat,  he  became  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  Hughes'  campaign;  and  recently, 
out  of  the  obscurity  into  which  an  indignant 
public  had  driven  him.  Boss  Odell  has 
emerged  as  the  special  champion  of 
Hughes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  New  York 
World't  expotS  and  Matthew  C.  Fleming's 
sweq)ing  report  substantiating  the  World*s 
charges  of  August  ISth,  will  compel  the  Gov- 
ernor to  act.  But  his  tardiness  in  this  respect 
is  certainly  significant  and  may  explain,  in  a 
degree  at  least,  the  fact  that  has  puzzled  many 
sincere  reformers  and  friends  of  honest  gov- 
ernment,— that  so  many  of  the  notoriously 
reactionary  champions  of  and  apologists  for 
criminal  and  lawless  wealth  are  advocating 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Hughes 


A  JUDICIAL  BLOW  AT  THE  TYRANNICAL 
MEDICAL  MONOPOLY. 


AVERY  important  decision  was  recently 
rendered  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  reversing 
the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
vernu  Eugene  Christian.  The  facts  in  this 
important  case  are  briefly  as  follows: 

About  two  years  ago  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Society,  Uie  machine  through  which  the 
medical  trust  operates  in  the  metropolis, 
caused  the  arrest  of  Eugene  Christian,  New 
York's  well-known  food  scientist,  charging 
him  with  "practicing  medicine  without  a 
liceaae."   Hia  arrest  was  due  to  a  plot  laid 


by  the  doctors  and  carried  out  by  detectives. 
These  detectives  by  falsehood  and  deceit 
induced  Mr.  Christian  to  prescribe  a  food 
diet  for  alleged  cases  of  stomach  trouble, 
and  upon  their  testimony  the  accused  man 
was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
as  is  every  one  whom  the  doctors  have  arrested. 
Mr.  Christian  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  on  December  20th  an 
unanimous  decision  was  handed  down,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  com- 
pletely exonerating  the  accused.  The  deci- 
sion, which  was  very  sweeping,  was  summar- 
ized by  the  Court  in  the  following  words: 
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*'Aa  from  the  whole  case  we  find  that  no 
crime  waa  committed  and  that  the  defendant 
was  improperly  convicted,  the  judgment 
appealed  from  riiould  be  reversed." 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  Mr.  Christian, 
who  has  made  the  subject  of  food  a  special 
study  for  many  years,  prescribed  no  medicine 
whatever,  but  that  he  told  persons  complain- 
ing of  stomach  troubles  what  foods  he  had 
found  efficacious,  based  on  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  the  beneficient  effect 
which  others  had  derived  from  a  special 
diet. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  a  prom- 
inent New  York  journalist  and  magazine 
editorial  writer  who  was  a  physical  wreck 
until  he  commenced  a  course  of  diet  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Christian.  He  wrote  to 
us  some  months  afterward  stating  that  he 
had  gained  twenty-one  pounds  and  was  in 


perfect  health.  His  wife  also  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  diet.  Yet  for  simply 
advising  these  detectives,  who  by  deceit  and 
falsehood  claimed  to  be  suffering  as  others 
had  suffered  with  stomach  trouble,  the  odious 
medical  trust  prosecuted  an  honorable,  intd- 
ligent  and  conscientious  citizen  and  secured 
his  conviction,  although  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  wrong-doing  whatsoever.  Had  he 
been  poor  he  would  have  had  to  pay  lus  fine 
or  go  to  prison,  although,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  points  out,  he  was  entirdy  innocent 
of  any  crime  or  wrong-doing.  Being  a 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen,  he  chose 
to  go  to  great  expense  and  appeal  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  the  result  that  the  avaricious  and  odious 
trust  has  received  a  severe  setback.  Eveiy 
liberty-loving  American  citizen  should  rejoice 
in  this  important  decision. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 


Bt  Robert  Ttson, 

Secretary  of  the  ProporikmaX  Repreeentation  Leagoe 


An  Oregon  Qnartatta. 

THE  PROPOSED  Proportional-Repre- 
sentation amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tntion  of  Oregon  has  already  appeared  in  this 
department.  I  extracted  the  amendment 
from  a  printed  pamphlet  of  the  People's 
Power  League.  This  is  such  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  document  that  a  more  extended 
reveiw  of  it  is  now  in  order.  I  begin  with  the 
title  page: 

Introductcny  Statements  and  Drafts  of  Suggested 
AmcndmentB  to  the  Constitution  of  Oregon. 

Bin  for  Law  instructing  Ratification  of  People's 
Selection  of  U.  S.  Senator,  and 

Huntly  BiU  for  Law  to  IVevent  Corrupt  Practices 
and  Limit  Candidates  Election  EiiMnses. 

Offered  by  Members  of  People's  Power  League. 

The  contents  con^romise  two  constitu- 
tknud  amendments  and  two  bills.  The 
titleB  of  the  two  latter,  as  already  given,  indi- 
cate their  scope.  The  two  former  are,  (1) 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  RecaU,  and 
(ft)  an  amendment  to  permit  of  Proportional 
Representation  and  of  an  Absolute  Majority 
method  of  electing  sin^e  officers. 


Therefore  the  Proportional  Rq>resentation 
amendment  is  not  to  be  launched  alone, 
but  in  very  good  company.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  contains  this 
general  sunmiaiy: 

"We  bdieve  all  citizens  agree  that  every 
political  party  should  be  rq>resented  in  iht 
government  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  supporters  among  the  people;  that  no 
political  party  should  ever  have  a  greater 
majority  of  the  officers  of  government  than 
it  has  of  the  votes  of  the  people;  that  the 
people  should  be  able  to  express  their  disap- 
proval of  any  officer's  acts  by  recalling  hun 
from  office;  that  the  people  should  sdect  and 
choose  their  United  States  Senators;  that 
character,  and  not  the  posscsoion  of  wealth, 
or  the  secret  or  puUic  support  of  great  corpo- 
tions,  or  wealthy  citizens,  should  be  of  adju- 
tage to  any  man  aspiring  to  public  cffice. 
The  measures  herein  offered  by  members  of 
the  People's  Power  League  of  Oregon  are 
expected  to  aid  in  obtaining  these  results.** 

The  next  three  pages  deal  with  tiie  proposed 
Recall  amendment;    first,  an  aigument  for 
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it,  then  the  text  of  the  amendment. 
Pages  5  and  6  contain  a  statement 
and  argument  ''concerning  the  bill  to  instruct 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  elect 
the  people's  choice  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon";  and  page  7  contains  the  bill 
itsdf,  which  consists  of  one  section  only,  so 
brief  that  I  quote  it  in  full : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon: 

"Section  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  hereby  instruct  our  r^re- 
sentatives  and  senators  in  our  legislative 
assembly,  as  such  officers,  to  vote  for  and  dect 
the  candidates  for  United  States  Senator 
from  this  state  who  receive  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  our  general  dection." 

Then  comes  the  statement  and  argument 
"concerning  Proportional  R^resentation  of 
aU  the  voters  and  majority  Sections,"  com- 
mencing as  follows: 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
does  not  itsdf  make  any  change,  ezo^t  one 
vote  for  each  office  for  each  voter.  If  the 
amendment  is  approved  by  the  people,  bills 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  legislature 
under  whidi  every  party  and  organization  of 
voters  will  be  able  to  elect  its  fair  share  of 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in  just 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  voters. 

"Oregon's  house  of  representatives  is  now 
composed  of  59  R^uUicans  and  1  Demo- 
crat; but  if  every  organised  political  party 
was  represented  in  proportion  to  the  numbcar 
of  its  voters  in  the  state  at  the  last  dection, 
there  would  be  about  88  R^ublican,  20 
Democrat,  4  socialist  and  8  prohibition 
members.  Since  1898  the  R^ublicans  have 
always  had  from  44  to  59  of  the  60  rq>re8enta- 
tives,  though  in  1894  and  1896  the  vote  of 
that  party  in  the  state  was  less  than  one-half 
of  all  the  votes  cast. 

"Oregon's  present  plan  of  election  was 
condenmed  by  congress  and  abandoned 
for  congressional  elections  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  present  congressional  plan  of 
single-member  districts  was  adopted;  but  the 
result  is  no  better,  and  gerrymandering  is  as 
bad  as  under  our  system.  In  the  congress 
of  1890  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  188 
over  all  others;  but  if  all  political  parties 
had  been  r^resented  in  proportion  to  their 
votes  at  the  polls,  the  Democratic  majority 
would  have  been  only  2.  In  1892,  instead 
of  a  Democratic  majority  of  79  in  congress. 


there  should  have  been,  proportionally  to 
the  vote,  a  Democratic  minority  of  10.  In 
1894  one  Democrat  in  deven  voted  the 
R^ublican  ticket  and  thereby  changed  a 
Democratic  majority  of  79  to  a  Rq>uUican 
majority  of  184;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  R^ublican  minority  of  7  if  all  had  been 
fairiy  rq>resented. 

"llie  very  small  number  of  voters  who 
hold  the  balance  of  power  under  present 
plurality  sjrstems  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  produce  the  political  madune 
and  the  party  boss.  A  change  of  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  from  one  of  the 
great  parties  to  the  other  is  nearly  alwaya 
suffident  to  make  a  "sweeping  victory"  for 
one  and  a  'crushing  defeat'  for  the  other, 
but  the  great  mass  of  voters  change  their 
opinions  and  vote  slowly  and  only  after 
thoughtful  consideration." 

TUs  striking  illustration  follows: 

"War  is  the  natural  result  of  such  injustice 
to  minorities.  The  conmiission  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1860  on 
methods  of  representation  r^>orted  that 
there  probably  would  have  been  no  war 
between  the  states  if  the  minorities  in  the 
'solid  North'  and  the  minorities  in  the  'solid 
South'  had  been  r^resented  in  congress  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  votes." 

Prom  "The  Results  to  be  Expected"  we 
extract  the  f (lowing: 

"Every  voter  may  vote  for  one  person  for 
eadi  office  and  no  more,  on  the  theory  that 
every  voter  will  know  one  candidate  for 
eadi  office  wdl  enough  to  vote  intelligently. 
But  it  is  beyond  all  reason  to  exped  any  voter 
to  have  such  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
that  he  can  vote  intcdligenUy  for  thirteen 
rq>resentatives,  as  he  is  expected  to  do  now 
in  Multnomah  county.  It  b  expected  also 
that  laws  will  be  made  requiring  an  actual 
majority  for  the  nominations  and  dection 
of  candidates  for  governor  and  other  single 
officers.  Under  the  laws  which  may  be 
passed  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  one  vote 
will  never  count  for  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate value  and  influence.  The  so-called 
'balance  of  power'  hdd  by  a  small  group  of 
voters  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  with 
its  passing  will  go  most  of  the  inducement 
for  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  dections  in 
Oregon.  An  actual  majority  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  state  will  be  necessaiy  to  dect  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  There 
will  be  no  excuse  for  fusion  or  compromise  of 
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principles  at  elections.  Neither  will  there 
be  any  danger  that  the  small  corrupt  and 
purchasable  element  among  the  voters  can 
combine  and  elect  their  candidates. 

"If  14,000  R^ublicans  had  voted  the 
I>eniocratic  ticket  in  Oregon  in  1906  they 
would  have  completely  overUirown  the  Repub- 
lican party;  but  under  the  proposed  plan» 
whfle  the  change  of  that  number  of  lU^ub- 
lican  votes  would  change  many  single  o£Soe8» 
it  could  at  the  utmost  only  dect  eight  Demo- 
cratic rq>resentatives  instead  of  eight  Repub- 
licans. 

''If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  voting 
and  counting  of  ballots  will  be  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  under  the  present  plan, 
because  the  elector  votes  only  for  one  person 
for  eadi  office." 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  is  headed, 
**  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  Oregon  to  Permit  the  Enactment  of  Laws 
far  Proportional  R^resentation,  and  Major- 
ity Nominations  and  Elections";  and  it 
reads  thus: 

''Section  16  of  Article  11.  of  the  constitu- 
ticm  of  the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Article  n..  Section  16.  In  all  elections 
authorised  by  this  constitution  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  person  or  persons  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected,  but  provision  may  be  made 
by  law  for  election  by  equal  Proportional 
Representation  of  all  the  voters  for  eveiy 
o£Boe  which  is  filled  by  the  election  of  two  or 
more  persons  whose  official  duties,  rights 
and  powers  are  equal  and  concurrent.  Eveiy 
qualified  dector  resident  in  his  precinct  and 
icgistered  as  may  be  required  by  law,  may 
vote  for  one  person  under  the  tiUe  for  each 
office.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for 
the  voter's  direct  or  indirect  expression  of 
his  first,  second* or  additional  choices  among 
the  candidates  for  any  office.  For  an  office 
which  is  filled  by  the  election  of  one  person 
it  may  be  required  by  law  that  the  person 
elected  shall  be  the  final  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  for  candidates  for  that 
office.  These  principles  may  be  applied  by 
law  to  nominations  by  political  parties  and 
<ngani2ations.*' 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied 
by  a  brief  argument  for  the  Hunti^  bill 
and  by  the  bill  itself,  which  is  necessarily 
]ong  and  detailed.    It  contains  some  unique 


provisions,  and  I  think  a  brief  summaiy  of 
it  will  be  of  interest  here: 

This  bill  allows  any  candidate  to  spend 
in  his  campaign  from  one  hundred  dollars 
to  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  year's  salary 
of  the  office  he  seeks,  which  is  expected  to 
place  the  poor  man  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  his  wealthy  rival  or  the  corporation 
servant  in  the  race  for  office,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned.  The  names  of  all  persons 
furnished  mon^  for  campaigns,  with  the 
amounts,  must  be  published. 

Corporations  are  not  allowed  to  contribute 
to  candidate's  or  party  eipenses.  Plromises 
of  any  appointment,  employment  or  position, 
public  or  private,  to  induce  any  person  to 
support  any  candidate  or  pcditical  party,  are 
prohibited.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the 
law  range  from  fines  to  loss  of  office  and  a 
term  in  tiie  penitentiary. 

The  state  insures  eveiy  candidate  a  fair 
and  equal  hearing  before  the  voters  by  print- 
ing in  pamphlet  form  and  mailing  a  oc^y  to 
every  voter,  information  concerning  candi- 
dates and  also  arguments  for  politiod  party 
success.  The  information  is  to  be  funushed 
by  the  candidates  and  by  their  friends  and 
opponents;  severe  punishment  is  provided 
for  false  charges  or  accusations.  Political 
parties  are  allowed  not  to  exceed  twenty 
pages  each.  A  candidate  may  have  five 
pages  and  his  opponents  may  have  the 
same  space  at  the  price  he  pays.  The  expense 
of  printing  and  mailing  is  to  be  paid  partly 
by  the  candidates  and  p<^tical  parties  and 
partly  by  the  state.  This  is  practically  the 
only  untried  or  new  feature  of  the  bill. 

Any  person  may  do  as  much  writing, 
speaking,  publishing  or  other  work,  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  he  wishes,  without 
pay,  for  any  candidate  or  politioed  party. 
Hired  workm  at  the  polls  are  prohibited 
excq)t  as  challengers  and  to  watch  the  count. 
It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  alleged  puHic 
benefit  schemes,  charitable,  rdigious  or 
otherwise,  to  beg  from  candidates  or  public 
officers.  Candidates  and  their  friends  may 
dectionetf  without  limit  before  dection  day, 
but  on  that  day  the  voter  shall  be  absolutely 
free  from  sc^citation,  question  or  argument 
for  votes,  either  for  men,  measures  or  parties. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  any  persons 
from  giving  information  to  a  voter  on  election 
day  when  he  asks  for  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
offered    or   volunteered.    No    diaiges    may 
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be  published  against  a  candidate's  chaiacter 
iinUl  ten  dajs  after  a  copy  has  been  served 
personally  upon  him. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  electoral  reforms 
which  the  voters  of  Oregon  are  to  be  asked 
to  enact  into  a  law — (1)  the  Recall,  (2)  Pro- 
portional Representation  and  Absolute  Major- 
ity, (S)  Direct  Vote  for  United  States  Senators, 
and  (4)  the  Huntl^  bill.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  separate  Initiative  petition  form  for  each 
measure,  but  the  fact  that  these  four  kindred 
reforms  are  grouped  and  presented  together 
will  add  strength  to  each.  The  progress  of 
the  petitions  wfll  be  watched  with  deep 
interest. 

The  Second  Ballot. 

Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys,  the  English 
Proportional-Representation  secretary,  makes 
some  admirable  points  in  a  letter  to  ihe  editor 
of  The  Nation,  dated  December  4,  dealing 
with  the  West  Hull  election — an  election 
which  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  next 
British  general  election  will  be  contested  by 
at  least  three  organized  political  parties.  Mr. 
Humphry  proceeds  thus: 

"Two  reforms  have  been  suggested — ^the 
second  ballot  and  Proportional  Rq>resenta- 
tion.  Each  of  these  suggestions  has  been 
tested  by  experience,  and  whilst  the  second 
ballot  is  falling  into  disfovor  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  in  use,  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation has  given  satisfaction  to  aU  parties, 
and  its  story  is  one  of  steady  and  increasing 
progress. 

"The  object  of  our  doctoral  system  is  to 
return  to  a  house  of  commons  which  shall  be 
rq>resentative  of  the  national  will,  but  the 
results  of  the  Austrian  and  Grerman  general 
elections  demonstrated  unmistakably  that 
the  second  ballot  only  emphasizes  the  defects 
inherent  in  a  system  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies.   In  Germany  the  social  Demo- 


crats, who  won  a  third  of  the  votes,  obtained 
one-ninth  of  the  seats;  in  Austria  the  Chris- 
tian socialists  polled  half  as  many  votes  as 
the  social  democrats,  and  yet  obtained  more 
seats  than  the  latter. 

"In  the  report  issued  this  year  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  the  Commission  du  Suf- 
frage Universel  it  is  stated  that  'the  abolition 
of  the  second  ballot,  with  the  bargainings  to 
which  th^  give  rise,  will  not  be  &e  least  of 
the  advantages  of  the  new  system  (Propor- 
tional Representation).'  M.  Yves  Guyot 
states  that  'the  second  ballot  results  in  detest- 
able bargainings,  which  oblitente  all  political 
sense  in  the  electors.  It  fosters  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  incoherence,  both  in  policy 
and  vote,  the  greater  part  of  the  dq>utia 
being  preoccupied  in  giving  satisfaction  both 
to  the  electors  they  represent  truly  and  to  the 
minorities  which  have  been  indispensaUe 
to  their  success,  but  which  have  only  accepted 
them  as  their  representatives  for  want  of 
better.'  The  report  presented  to  the  Belgian 
senate  in  1899  relative  to  the  government's 
proposals  for  Proportional  R^resentation, 
condemned  in  unmitigated  terms  the  working 
of  the  second  ballot,  and  it  was  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  this  unanimous  condemnation  by 
an  parties  that  the  second  ballot  was  aban- 
doned for  a  more  rational  electoral  system." 

Mr.  Humphry  goes  on  to  contrast  this 
record  of  failure  with  the  astonishing  prog- 
ress of  Proportional  Representation  during 
1907,  and  condudes  thus: 

"This  steady  growth  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on 
the  simple  prindple  that  parties  should  be 
r^resented  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 
The  second  ballot,  on  the  other  hand,  foils 
to  give  satisfaction  because  it  does  not  yi^ 
a  representative  chamber  which  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  national  will." 

Robert  Ttson. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

Bt  Ralph  Albebtson, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People's  Rule. 


A  PROPOSITION  to  adopt  the  Des 
Moines  charter  in  the  city  of  Daven- 
port IB  being  opposed  by  aU  the  corporation 
interests  of  that  city.  The  objection  to  the 
recaU  on  constitutional  grounds  is  the  famil- 
iar old  saw  which  they  are  working  overtime 
in  this  obstructiye  campaign.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  Davenport  who 
prefer  popular  government  to  corporation 
government,  and  this  in  the  long  run  is  what 
is  bound  to  win  out,  constitution  or  no  con- 
stitution. 


The  Oklahoma  legislature  has  been  widely 
criticised  for  attaching  the  emergenqr  clause 
to  all  the  bills  passed  so  far  in  order  to  protect 
the  bills  from  the  possibility  of  referendum. 
It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  legislature 
has  not  acted  wisely  in  this  matter  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  legislation  is  emergenqr 
legidation.  The  legislature  is  confronted 
with  extraordinary  conditions  not  merely 
because  its  government  had  to  be  created  and 
an  the  local  county,  town  and  city  govern- 
mental problems  dealt  with,  but  also  because 
of  the  financial  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  country  at  the  time  when  this  legis- 
lature had  to  meet  its  greatest  problems. 
The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  amply  protected 
against  unwise  legislation  by  the  initiative 
clause  of  their  constitution,  and  if  the  emer- 
gency dause  should  be  used  unfairly,  there 
is  a  remedy.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Oklahoma  legislature  has  used 
the  emergency  dause  unwisdy. 

Great  care  is  being  taken  in  the  sdection 
of  the  first  mayor  for  Des  Moines  under  its 
new  charter.  A  committee  of  three  hundred, 
consisting  of  prominent  and  public-spirited 
men  of  the  city,  has  taken  a  referendum  vote 
upon  ten  candidates.  The  five  men  recdv- 
ing  the  highest  number  in  this  vote  were 
acoq>ted  as  the  candidates  to  be  pushed  by 
this  committee  for  mayor  and  aldermen, 
constituting  the  governing  conmiission  of  the 


A  PROPOSAL  to  revise  the  dty  charter  of 
St.  Louis  has  aroused  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  people,  and  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  has  declared  that 
no  revision  or  ncNv  charter  will  pe  acceptable 
to  labor  that  does  not  contain  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 


A  coifMiTTEE  of  nine  has  recently  reported 
its  reoonmiendations  on  charter  revision  for 
HyattsviUe,  Maryland.  Plrominent  among 
the  reconmiendations  made  are  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  There  seems  eveiy  pros- 
pect of  the  reconmiendations  being  adopted 
and  when  they  are,  HyattsviUe  will  be  the 
first  dty  in  Maiyland  to  enjoy  these  rights. 


The  Referendum  League  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  petitioned  to  have  the  following 
question  placed  upon  the  baDot  at  the  next 
dection:  "Shall  the  dty  of  BufiUo  request 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
enact  a  charter  for  the  dty  of  Buffalo  in  sub- 
stance similar  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  ?" 


The  people  of  San  Frandsco  are  demand- 
ing an  ordinance  with  the  referendum  requir- 
ing all  dectric  wires  to  be  put  undeiground. 


State  Senator  A.  B.  Roberts  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  added  his  name  to  the  rapidly- 
growing  list  of  Republicans  who  have  endorsed 
the  Flynn  Referendum  bill,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  general  program  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  corporation  machine  of  the  state  headed 
by  Boise  Penrose. 


The  borouohs  of  Plainfidd  and  North 
Plainfidd,  New  Jers^,  are  to  take  a  referen- 
dum vote  on  consolidation. 


Vermomtebs  are  getting  themsdves  badly 
worked  up  over  the  mild  suggestion  that  a 
referendum  be  taken  on  the  liquor  law. 
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During  the  debate  in  the  Michigan  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  were  frequently  chal- 
lenged as  usual,  and  in  reply.  Delegate  A. 
L.  Deuel  read  a  letter  from  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  dated  December  17th  as  follows: 

*'I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th 
instant  in  reference  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Okla- 
homa. The  question  of  whether  the  Okla- 
homa constitution  was  in  acooidance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Enabling  Act  was  veiy 
carefully  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  all  communications  on  the  subject 
were  made  verbally  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  President.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is,  of  course,  inappropriate  for  me 
to  attempt  to  advise  you  as  to  the  view  taken 
of  any  specific  provision  so  that  I  can  only 
refer  you  to  the  fact,  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Enabling  Act  the  admission 
of  the  state  into  the  Union  was  proclaimed." 

The  Toledo  city  council  has  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

"Resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  Toledo  reconmiend  that  an  amendment 
of  the  Municipal  Code  be  adopted  to  provide 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  municipal 
as  well  as  state  legislation.  That  the  derk 
be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  president  of 
the  senate  and  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
and  to  the  senator  and  r^resentatives  of 
Lucas  County  in  said  legislature." 


Thb  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Lodge 
before  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston 
last  summer  against  the  so-called  Public 
Opinion  bill  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
printed  by  the  Washington  government  as 
a  public  document  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Hale  of  Maine,  and  is  thus  made  available 
for  free  circulation  in  practically  unlimited 
quantities  at  public  expense.  This  speech 
has  been  editorially  noticed  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Arena.  It  represents 
the  most  reactionaiy  and  undemocratic  senti- 
ment that  has  found  voice  in  this  country 
since  the  Civil  War.  That  Senator  Hale 
is  using  this  at  the  expense  of  the  federal 
government  to  turn  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Maine  against  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  they  are  to  vote  upon  next 


November  is  a  burning  shame  and  il 

one  of  the  worst  phases  of  senatorial  graft. 

CoNBiDERABLE  favorable  comment  comes 
from  Southern  papers  \xpon  the  bill  of  Bepie- 
sentative  Fulton  of  Oklahoma  for  an  advisoiy 
referendum  upon  national  affairs.  Ilie  idea 
of  the  popular  vote  being  taken  before  instead 
of  after  legislative  acts  seems  to  appeal 
strongly  to  many  who  are  otherwise  sus- 
picious of  referendum  procedure. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston  has 
dedared  emphatically  against  any  new  diarler 
for  that  city  or  any  revision  of  its  dd  diarter 
which  does  not  indude  a  provision  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum. 


Temperance  people  of  Chicago  have  filed 
a  petition  signed  by  85,000  people,  calling 
for  a  referenduni  vote  in  the  spring  dectkm 
on  the  local  option  question.  The  pmpote 
of  the  measure  is  to  extend  the  princq>ie  of 
local  option  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
dty,  and  it  is  being  fought  strenuously  by 
the  saloon  interests. 


The  Superior  Court  of  Ddawaie  has  handed 
down  an  opinion  which  overrules  the  effect 
of  a  law  on  the  bonding  of  dty  assessors 
passed  by  the  initiative  in  Wilmingtion  last  falL 

The  editob  of  the  Detroit  TifM9  asked  the 
governor  of  North  Dakota  his  opinion  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

To  the  editor  of  the  Times: 

In  answer  to  yours  inquiring  about  the 
working  of  the  Initiative  and  RdFerendum  in 
this  state,  I  will  say  that  the  last  legislative 
assembly  passed  a  resolution  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  for  the  Initiative 
and  referendum,  or  direct  legislation.  If 
this  resolution  passes  the  next  legislative 
assembly,  then  two  years  later  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  state  at  the  poUs, 
and  if  it  is  carried,  we  will  then  have  the  Init- 
iative and  Referendum  in  this  state.  So 
you  will  see  that  as  yet  we  have  not  tried  it  in 
this  state,  and  I  cannot  give  you  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  law. 

However,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  practical 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  sach 
a  law  in  a  country  that  boasts  of  being  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people. 


In  the  Mirror  of  the  Preeent. 


ses 


e  Initiatiye  and  Referendum  simply 
the  power  of  legislatiiig  in  the  hands  of 
Bople,  where  it  belongs,  in  a  government 
\  people. 

is  a  great  reserve  power  that  the  people 
ddom  have  to  use. 

e  members  of  the  legislature  will  support 
ition  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the 
e,  because  thej  will  know  that  if  thej 
i  fail,  then  the  people  can  have  the 
whidi  they  desire  submitted  to  them 
I7  at  the  polls,  and  for  this  reason  the 
itive  assembly  will  be  disposed  to  comply 
the  demands  of  the  people, 
e  legislature  will  be  careful  about  pass- 
IWB  against  the  interests  of  the  people, 
lae  its  members  will  know  that  if  Uiey 
le  people  can  have  such  law  submitted 
!m  directly  at  the  polls  and  there  reject  it. 
oo^t  to  free  our  legislative  halls  of  the 
ists,  because  it  will  be  usdess  for  the 
fations  and  special  interests  to  keep 
lobbjrists  in  the  capit<^  during  the  session, 
ing  of  this  great  reserve  power  in  the 
I  of  the  people  by  which  they  can  undo 
lat  the  legislature,  the  lobbyist  and  cor- 
km  have  done. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Bubble, 
Governor  of  North  Dakota. 


;WB  comes  from  Oregon  that  it  is  likely 
aitiative  measure  proposed  by  the  State 
ge  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
ling  or  modfying  any  act  or  law  enacted 
le  people  may  not  get  before  the  voters 
5  coming  June  election  because  of  failure 
btain  the  necessaiy  number  of  signa- 
The  signers  coidd  be  procured  with- 
difficulty,  say  the  dispatches,  were  it 
mr  the  fact  that  the  state  grange  has  its 
s  more  than  full  in  fighting  the  suit  of 
?kcific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
to   nullify   the  constitutional   amend- 


IOX7LABLT  enough  Secretary  Taft,  who 
nmdly  condemned  the  referendum  in 
Dklahoma  constitution,  is  pleading  for 
>hio  referendum  on  the  issue  between 
slf  and  Senator  Foraker  because  in  this 
ooe  he  is  unable  to  conrol  the  RepuUican 
machine  for  his  personal  purposes,  and 
lows  that  if  the  people  were  called  upon 
lOOse  between  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
e  might  be  the  winner. 


The  California  State  Federaton  of  Labor 
in  convention  at  Vallejo  January  9  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  legislature  to  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  that  State. 


A  NOVEL  referendum  was  taken  recently 
among  the  conmiuters  and  patrons  of  the 
Pawtuzet  Valley  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
road  on  a  question  of  which  train  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  taken  off  the  schedule  between 
Hope  and  Providence. 

The  cmEB  of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill 
(Massachusetts)  are  both  seeking  new  char^ 
ters  containing  initiative  and  referendum 
powers. 


The  Church  Federation  of  Los  Angeles  is 
circulating  initiative  petitions  on  three  ques- 
tions affecting  the  saloons  and  liquor  business. 
If  the  number  of  signatures  obtained  shall 
represent  more  than  6  per  cent,  and  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  the  Council  must 
submit  the  question  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
municipal  election.  If  15  per  cent,  or  more 
sign,  then  the  Council  has  Uie  option  of  pass- 
ing the  measures  itsdf  or  submitting  them. 


The  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention 
spent  the  best  of  its  time  in  a  heated  debate 
over  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Althou^^ 
a  majority  of  the  members  went  into  the 
convention  pledged  by  the  people  to  pass 
these  measures  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  150,000  of  the  people  sent  in  petitions 
urging  their  passage,  quite  a  number  of  the 
pledged  senators  were  won  over  by  the  cor- 
poration lobby  and  refused  when  it  came 
to  a  vote  to  live  up  to  the  pledges  upon  which 
they  were  deeted.  A  very  active  and  power- 
fid  lobby  was  maintained  at  Tensing  par- 
ticularly to  fight  these  measures,  by  the 
brewers  and  the  public-service  corporations. 
Specific  charges  of  corruption  were  made 
in  open  debate,  but  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  people's  forces  still  have  a  bare 
majority  on  the  measure.  Several  com- 
promises were  offered  and  several  attenq>t8 
made  to  put  through  a  bill  which  because  of 
an  unreasonably  large  per  cent,  requirements 
or  other  crippling  conditions  would  have 
rendered  the  act  practically  null.  The 
Hemans  conq>romise  which  was  ado^tftd  V^^ 
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49  to  88,  provides  for  the  proposiiig  of  con* 
stitutional  amendments  by  an  initiatiTe  peti- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  of  the  people.  This  is 
known  as  the  Constitutional  Initiative,  and 
a  stubborn  fight  will  be  made  in  the  final 
action  on  it  which  will  have  taken  place  by 
the  time  this  number  of  The  Arena  reaches 
our  readers.  One  of  the  interesting  incidents 
of  the  fight  was  the  circulation  of  petitions 
opposing  the  initiative  and  referendum  bj 
bankers  and  the  Business  Men's  Association 
of  Detroit  from  the  ofiices  of  the  Michigan 
Investor  which  daims  to  represent  the  financial 
interests  of  the  state.  A  feature  of  the  Hemans 
Bill  which  received  favorable  action  was  the 
provision  for  petitions  to  be  signed  at  the  reg- 
ular polling  places  and  on  election  days  only. 

Those  astute  politicians  than  whom  none 
are  more  astute.  Senators  Forakerand  Dick  of 
Ohio,  have  both  of  them,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  labor  union  and  grange  and  Refer- 
endum League  campaigns  of  education  car- 
ried on  in  that  state,  declared  themselves  as 
not  opposed  to  the  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  being  submitted  to  the  people. 
When  the  original  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee,  it  was  mutilated  beyond 
recognition.  As  the  senate  had  passed  a 
resolution  nullifying  all  actions  of  the  previous 
session  which  did  not  become  law,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  measure  to  be  enacted 
this  year  must  be  passed  by  both  houses. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced.  A  bill 
has  been  accepted  by  the  direct-legislation 
people  which  is  more  conservative  than  the 
original  proposition  and  provides  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  initiative  petitions,  but  is  other- 
wise substantially  the  same.  An  active 
lobby  is  maintained  at  Columbus  by  the  cor- 
poration and  brewery  interests  and  every 
possible  method  is  being  resorted  to  to  vitiate 
and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  when 
it  reaches  its  final  form.  Some  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced provide  for  direct  legislation  in  cities, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  will  pass. 

John  C.  White's  work  in  Missouri  has 
drawn  a  shaip  line  between  those  who  stand 
for  the  people's  rule  and  those  who  stand 
with  the  cprporations  in  opposing  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  referendum  was 
taken  as  the  subject  for  the  interstate  col- 
legiate debate  held  at  the  State  University 
b^ween  the  states  of  Missouri,  lUinois,  Kan- 
sas, Texas  and  Colorado. 


A  PROPOSITION  is  abroad  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  radical  and  reform  forces  in  the 
country  at  St.  Louis,  April  2nd,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  '^ce-President, 
the  avowed  objects  being  to  confine  the  issue 
of  mon^  to  the  government  to  secure  direct 
legislation  and  the  authorization  of  munidpal 
ownership.  Those  behind  this  proposition 
are  said  to  be  the  National  Provisional  Com- 
mittee and  the  Federated  People's  Pftrty 
dubs. 


The  Pacific  Coast  papers  declare  that  the 
new  Washington  direct-primaiy  law  is  a 
stumbling  block.  It  is — ^to  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
citizens  of  Seattle  who  find  themsdves  utteriy 
unable  to  dictate  the  result  of  the  forthcoming 
municipal  dection. 


In  his  message  to  the  state  committee 
of  the  Independent  League  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hearst  declares  for  the  referendum 
and  the  recall.  EKs  amplification  of 
subject,  however,  indicates  an  interest  in 
it  only  to  the  extent  of  a  control  which  it  affords 
over  the  granting  of  public  franchises. 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Boston  Traveller  giving  the  people  of 
the  state  an  advisory  referendum  vote  on  the 
question  of  tariff  revision.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  question  to  be  submitted  in  the 
foDowing  words: 

"Is  it  desirable  that  the  present  rates  of  the 
tariff  duty  shoidd  be  materially  reduced,  and 
that  food,  fud  and  the  important  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture  shoidd  be  put  upon  the 
free  list  and  that  the  senators  and  rq>re- 
sentatives  from  Massachusetts  in  Congress 
should  be  instructed  and  requested  to  favor 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  ?  " 


The  iNiTiATrvE,  referendum  and  recall 
were  adopted  as  amendments  to  the  charter 
of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  on  December 
3rd  by  a  vote  of  practically  three  to  one. 
One  paper  fought  the  amendment  and  one 
paper  hdped.  The  clergy  were  on  Uie 
people's  side  and  the  local  organisation  of 
dtizens  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  E. 
Kellogg  did  splendid  work  in  the  creation  of 
a  favorable  public  sentiment. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


In  the 
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Bt  Bbuno  Beckhabd, 

Of  tbe  BoreMi  of  Cirio  aad  IndoftrUU  R«naroh. 


The  Voice  Frem  The  Tombs. 

THE  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer 
has  sent  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  municipal  gas  and  electric-lighting 
phints  recently  widely  reported  by  the  press 
of  the  countiT^  as  failures,  asking  for  their 
replies  to  the  charge  that  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful.   The  following  reports  were  received : 

Norwich,  Oonneetient. 
Thb  report  of  the  electric-lifting  depart- 
ment showed  an  income  of  $08,805,  this 
including  $19,186  for  street  lighting  and  $1,121 
for  lighting  public  buildings;  for  whidi  sums 
li^t  was  furnished  by  216  arc  lights  and  865 
incandescents.  The  cost  of  electricity,  indud- 
ing  boilers,  insurance,  water,  etc.,  was  $18,065; 
to  which  was  added  for  dq>reciation  $7,481, 
and  for  interest  $18,888,  which  with  certain 
other  items,  brings  the  total  cost  up  to  $51,000. 
I>q>reciation  was  estimated  at  5  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  was  valued  at 
$19,650.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  $12,000, 
or,  aUowing  $5,000  additional  d^redation, 
#7,000. 


Madison,  New  Jersey. 
One  of  the  failures  of  gas  plants  reported 
was  that  in  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Madison, 
according  to  the  report  of  its  derk,  never 
owned  a  gas  plant,  and  has  no  intention  of 
owning  one. 


Oreonwood,  South  Oarolina. 
The  finances  of  the  lighting  plant  in 
Greenwood  are  not  kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  water  works,  so  no  definite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained.  The  plant  is  appar- 
ently only  a  distributing  plant.  Receipts 
from  lights  in  the  last  annual  report  were 
$7,855. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
The  electric-lighting  plant  of  Ashta- 
bula furnishes  180  arc  lights  for  street  lighting, 
and  a  number  of  incandescents  free  of  charge, 
as  well  as  ftbout  $2,000  worth  of  dectridty  for 


lighting  the  dty  buildings.  Commercial  lift- 
ing is  furnished  at  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
kilowatt,  and  power  at  from  four  to  ten  cents, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  fifty  cents.  The 
commercial  lighting  supports  the  plant  and 
shows  a  balance  over  Uie  gross  maintenance 
eipenses.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  these 
expenses,  induding  $1,505  interest,  amounted 
to  $24,876.74.  The  earnings  from  commer- 
cial business  were  $82,609.04;  showing  a 
difference  of  $8,288.20.  The  cost  of  the  plant 
has  been  about  $96,000;  so  that  the  balance 
plus  the  interest  paid  is  about  ten  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  construction.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  plant  woidd  need  to  be 
credited  with  but  $25  per  arc  lamp  furnished 
to  the  dty  to  enaUe  it  to  realize  15  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  plant  to  cover  depreciation 
and  interest.  The  plant  now  has  to  its  credit 
in  the  bank  the  sum  of  $20,000. 


Logansport,  Indiana. 
The  Logan^wrt  plant  was  not  particu- 
larly successful  until  it  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  the 
Cities  and  Towns  Act  in  April,  1905.  The 
last  annual  report  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
department  to  have  been  $61,996,  and  the 
disbursements  to  have  been  $56,058,  showing 
a  cash  balance  of  $5,948.  The  item  for  dis- 
bursements probably  does  not  cover  any  of 
the  general  expenses  such  as  depreciation  and 
interest.  On  the  other  hand  the  recdpts 
indude  nothing  for  the  light  furnished  to  the 
dty  (195  street  lights  and  lighting  of  dty 
buildings). 

Richmond,  ladiana. 
In  1906  a  special  committee  employed  an 
accounting  e]q>ert  and  an  engineering  expert 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  munidpal  lighting  plant  of  Rich- 
mond. They  reported  that  in  the  four  years 
of  its  existence  Uie  plant  had  already  proved 
itself  a  success  and  a  good  investment  for  the 
dty.  The  original  cost  was  $158,582,  $144,000 
worth  of  4  per  coit.  bondA  \M^Dk%>^a«^\s;^  '^as^ 
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the  larger  part  of  this.    Annual  depreciation  and  profits.    The  value  of  the  plant  is  esti- 

was  estimated  at  8  per  cent,,  and  the  worth  mated  at  $69,440  so  that  even  with  10  per 

of  the  plant  on  April  1,  1906,  as  $179,642,  cent,  depreciation  and  5  per  cent,  interest 

the  total  cost  to  the  city  up  to  that  time  having  deducted  there  is  shown  a  net  earning  for  the 

been  $229,842.    At  Uie  rate  of  gain  shown  year  of  over  $7,000. 

by  the  accounts  the  gross  deficit,  then  $15,488,  

would  be  entirely  wiped  out  in  two  years,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

despite  the  active  competition  of  the  Rich-  ^  JSg.'sS^  »iii-.: ::::::::::::  "8:5115 

mond    light.    Heat   and    Power   Company.  Total  ezpenM  soooont,  inoluding  eywything..    38,002.88 

The  plant  now  has  about  1,900  customers  in  T?SSiSS  dt?Si£!^                            3«,00a00 

addition  to  the  city,  which  pays  $75  per  light.  

The  city  formerly  paid  the  company  $90  per  Tecnmseli,  Nebraska. 

light.    It  is  now  earning  about  7  per  cent,  of  The  liohtino  plant  of  Tecumseh  reports 

the  total  cost  of  the  plant.  the  mayor,  "has  become  too  small  for  die  city 

and  for  profitable  operation,  but  it  has  done 

Springfield,  niineis.  good  service  for  nearly  twenty  years."    In 

Municipal  ownership  of  the  lighting  plant  August  the  city  sold  $16,000  worth  of  5  per 

in  Springfield  was  reported  last  Mslj  as  being  cent,  bonds  at  100.25 

a  failure,  but  as  the  city  did  not  acquire  its  

plant  until  the  previous  October  the  short  BiTsrside,  Oalifornia. 
time  between  is  hardly  long  enough  to  deter-  Receipts  for  the  year  were  $66,896.    Fig- 
mine  anything  concerning  the  operation  of  uring  off  interest  and  depreciation  at  15  per 
the  plant.  cent  leaves  $86,400.    Adding  the  renewals 

and  extensions  made  during  the  year  gives 

Fairfield,  Iowa.  $54,670,  which  is  about  $26,600  less  than  the 

The  bupebintendment  of  the  Fairfield  expenses  for  the  year.    The  extensions  were 

lighting  plant  thinks  that  Fairfield's  attitude  very  large  for  one  year  to  bear,  and  the  rq>ort 

toward  the  success  of  the  plant  is  plain  from  gives  no  idea  as  to  what  service  is  rendered  to 

the  fact  that  the  city  about  a  year  ago  replaced  the  city,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whetiier  or 

the  plant  it  had  been  operating  for  more  than  not  the  plant  has  been  profitable. 

twenty  years  by  a  new  and  up-to-date  one.  

The  city  pays  $50  per  light,  whereas  the  lowest  Oarthage,  Missouri. 

bid  received  from  a  private  company  was  $72.  The  answer  from  the  city  derk  of  Car- 

thage  states  that  everybody  is  pleased  with  the 

Grand  Bapids,  Michigan.  pi^nt,  and  gives  the  following  table  for  eight 

It  was  reported  that  Grand  Rapids  had  years  of  operation: 

been  advised  by  the  manager  of  the  Board  ^^  ^     i   . 

Public  Works  to  abandon  its  electric-lighting  wliit $60,000.00 

plant.    His  recommendations  were,  however,  CaSh  M^ind*.  * '.                         *    ^tISSS 

that  the  city  continue  to  furnish  its  own  lights,  torassjso 

but  that  instead  of  generating  its  current  with  cost: 

the  steam  plant,  buy  it  from  a  nearby  company  ^J*  tJii»iad. .;. :::::.::::::::::  ^iSoSioo 

which  made  its  current  with  water  power.  Profit 20.287  85 

Total •97.266.60 

Bay  Oity,  Michigan.  

The  plant  in  Bay  City  has  undoubtedly  The  Mirror  Without  a  Back, 

failed  to  make  the  improvements  generally  Sir  Clifton  Robinson,  for  many  years 

considered    necessary    for   the   best   results.  Managing  Director  of  the  London  United 

The  adverse  report  was  made  by  a  competing  Electric  Tramways  Company,  was  recently 

syndicate  and  charged  15  per  cent,,  depreda-  credited  by  many  of  the  New  York  newspapcfs 

tion  and  interest  against  a  plant  established  with  saying:  '* Municipal  ownership  is  a  good 

in  1886.    The  city  pays  $56  a  year  for  arc  thing   if   the   transportation   systems,    while 

lights.    Commercial  lighting  last  year  brought  owned  by  the  city  are  operated  by  private 

in  $20,000,  making  die  total  receipts  $41,772,  concerns.    If  the  operation  of  the  system  is 

while   the   maintenance   cost   was   $27,594,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dty,  then  you  have 

leaving  $14,178  to  cover  interest,  depreciation  the  danger  of  political  influence  and  social 
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paD.  I  have  no  feud  against^munidpal 
Ofwnenhipt  which  u  ideal  if  properly  carried 
out.  It  18  Uie  focility  with  which  munidpali- 
ties  can  get  money  and  their  utter  lack  of 
leqponnbflity  in  spending  it  that  causes  them 
to  cany  passengers  in  England  at  one-cent 
lares  without  regard  to  whether  the  year's 
work  results  in  a  loss  or  a  profit."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  American  car  lines 
oould  be  operated  without  responsibiliy  to 
make  the  road  pay,  they  could  quickly 
ad<^t  measures  to  prevent  strap-hanging, 
OTercrowding,  and  other  street-car  discom- 
forts. The  London  roads  are  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  passengers  per  car. 
Increased  traffic,  therefore,  means  more  cars 
and  quicker  reloading.  The  loop  is  the  ideal 
terminal,  for  the  passengers  step  off  while  the 
car  is  moving  slowly.  "The  London  public 
would  never  stand  for  the  crowding  and 
swinging  on  straps  as  New  Yorkers  do.  If 
there  is  no  room  they  wait  for  the  next  car, 
that's  aU.*' 

Comparisons    between    New    York    and 
London  street-car  systems  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  this  one,  like  neariy  all  otiiers,  dis- 
regards  certain   fundamental   differences   in 
tbe  problems  facing  the  two  cities.    Apart 
from  the  totally  different  geographical  prob- 
lems these  differences  lie  chiefly  in  public 
habits.    In  New  York  the  number  of  people 
who  do  not  ride  in  street  cars  is  remarkably 
small,  in  London  the  number  is  remarkably 
great.    There  is  a  positive  social  prejudice 
against  riding  on  a  tram  in  London,  con- 
sequently nobody  who  can  get  any  other  form 
of  transportation   considers   the   tram   lines 
at    all.    Secondly,    London    surface    trans- 
portation is  practically  limited  to  the  out- 
lying sections  of  the  city,  and  only  in  slight 
degree  is  called  upon  to  carry  the  business 
men  to  and  from  their  offices.    In  addition, 
there  are  many  other  sources  of  transporta- 
tion— 'bus  lines,  cabs,  motor  cabs  and  motor 
'buses;    and  for  the  majority  of  the  riding 
public  these  are  far  more  convenient  than 
the  tram  lines.    The  buses  operate  under  a 
regulated  schedule  of  fares,  and  these  fares 
are  made  to  apply  to  the  tram  lines  without 
consideration  for  the  additional  maintenance 
of  way  and  other  expense  accounts. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  British  public  to 
enter  a  crowded  car  is  open  to  question.  If 
th^  are  not  allowed  to  board  a  full  car,  the 
dK^  hardly  seems  to  rest  with  them.  In 
Berlin,  Hamburg  and  other  cities  where  the 


limit  to  the  number  of  passengers  is  no  longer 
so  strictly  enforced,  the  puUic  seems  quite 
willing  to  stand  in  a  car  if  all  the  seats  are 
taken.  "The  Briton  is  in  no  hurry,"  is  the 
usual  comment  on  the  statement  that  the 
En^^h  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  next  car — 
and  it  is  a  poor  guess.  In  transportation 
the  Briton  is  less  of  a  problem  than  the 
American.  Here  we  are  constantly^  com- 
plaining that  conductors  do  not  give  us  time 
enough  to  get  on  and  off  the  cars.  The 
Briton,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  his  car,  cab, 
'bus,  or  whatever  without  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  it  will  do  more  than  slow  i^>. 
You  never  see  a  woman  with  a  child  in  one 
arm  and  a  bundle  in  the  other  board  a  moving 
car  in  New  York.  You  can  see  it  many 
times  a  day  in  London.  Thesejtcar-habits 
become  second  nature,  and  are  easily  over^ 
looked,  but  they  make  great  differences  in 
transportation  problems  and  they  prevent 
rather  common  comparisons.  Tliey  take 
the  argument  out  of  the  field  of  economics 
into  that  of  comparative  pathology,  and 
they  give  it,  notwithstanding  the  New  York 
newspapers,  not  the  least  significance  as  to 
municipal  ownership.  Why  did  the  New 
York  newqMipers  print  these  articles?  Because 
either  they  did  not  know,  or  th^  did  know 
that, 

(1).  The  company  of  which  Sir  Clifton  is 
managing  director  operates  in  London  proper, 
about  four  miles  of  track;  while,  y| 

(2).  The  London  County  Council  operates 
over  two  hundred  miles  of  track,  and 

(8).  The  trams  operated  by  the  London 
County  Council  have  netted  the  dty  (5,000,000 
in  profits. 


Gotham  Eclipsed  by  The  Hnb. 

The  opponbntb  of  municipal  ownership 
have  been  forced  to  yield  a  point.  The  dis- 
closure of  New  York  traction  affairs  was 
an  argument  they  could  not  meet.  "The 
Acceleration  Fund,"  they  groaned.     "After 

that Oh,    Lord!"    But    we    will    be 

magnanimous;  we  will  not  take  that  Accel- 
eration Fund  into  account.  Instead  we  will 
show  them  how  the  Acceleration  Fund 
should  have  been  worked.  There  are  ways 
of  doing  things. 

In  a  little  New  England  town  called  Boston 
a  sedate  and  polite  traction  company  has 
shown  the  way.  Year  after  year  in  the 
reports  of  that  company  occurs  the  state- 
ment:   "The  oon^ny  has  maintained  its 
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liberal  policy  toward  its  employ^  in  respect 
to  wages,  as  well  as  in  other  matters."  That 
statement  never  smeUs  of  camphor.  Between 
times  the  newspapers  keep  it  aired,  now  in 
one  connection,  now  another.  Once  in  a 
while,  however,  it  needs  a  little  brushing  up. 
Enter  the  Acceleration  Fund.  In  the  rq>ort 
for  1908  the  statement  was  retired  in  favor 
of:  "During  the  year  a  revision  of  wages  has 
been  made."  Tlie  daily  compensation  of 
all  the  carmen  was  raised,  by  a  schedule 
based  on  length  of  service  with  the  company, 
and  various  **  inducements  for  meritorious 
service"  were  offered.  "This  revision,"  con- 
tinues the  report,  "is  estimated  to  increase 
the  payroll  during  the  first  year,-  banning 
January  24, 1908,  by  about  $200,000." 

The  report  dosed  September  80.  The 
salaries  and  wages  account  on  the  balance 
sheet  compared  very  favorably  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  It  showed  a  decrease  of 
$1,564.18.  In  other  words  the  Acceleration 
Fund  of  $200,000  not  only  was  not  spent 
but  actually  brought  in  eight  per  cent,  on 
the  investment. 

Four  years  elapse  and  the  old  statement 
sparkles  in  the  bright  New  England  air.  In 
January,  1907,  comes  some  more  "accelera- 
tion." The  company  is  to  make  another 
advance  in  the  daily  wage  of  the  carmen. 
This  time  it  is  estimated  the  change  will  cost 
the  company  $00,000.  Everybody  talks  about 
it — acceleration's  working  fine — everybody 
smiles — only  the  carmen  don't  seem  as  happy 
about  it  as  you  would  expect. 

Another  report,  and  again  we  can  compare: 


1006 
SalariM  and  WacM $160,017.27 


1007 
$160,358.41 


a  difference  of  $558.86,  or  nine  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  No,  we  Hub  corporations 
don't  want  your  New  York  Acceleration 
Fund,  brother.    We've  got  a  better  one. 

Prof.  Parson's  Tour. 
"The  fibst  of  a  series  of  lectures  and 
debates  on  economic  subjects,  to  be  given  by 
the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  a  debate 
upon  "Municipal  Ownership,"  by  Professor 
FVank  Parsons,  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
National  Public  Ownership  League,  for  the 
affirmative,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hastings  Grant, 
editor  of  Concerning  Municipal  Ottmerehip, 
for  the  negative.  Professor  Parsons  is  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Civic 


Federation  committee  which  recently  investi* 
gated  public  ownership  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Grrant  is  one  of  the  most 
important  leaders  of  die  opposition  to  munici- 
pal ownership.  The  lecture  will  be  given  on 
the  evening  of  November  22nd,  at  die  board's 
hall,  205  Shady  Avenue." 

The  above  announcement,  which  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  on  Novembor  10th 
is  practically  the  only  mention  by  the  press 
of  an  extended  tour  made  by  Professor  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Grant  through  the  cities  of  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West.  The  silence  is  due  in 
large  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in 
almost  every  instance  Professor  Parsons'  facts 
spoiled  the  flavor  of  Mr.  Grant's  fancies, 
and  Mr.  Grant  is  the  head  of  the  news  bureau 
in  New  York  which  supplies  the  press  with 
anti-municipal  ownership  items, — at  some- 
body's expense.  The  tour  was,  neverthdess, 
extremely  instructive  to  the  thousands  that 
heard  this  joint  debate — and  to  Mr.  Grant. 


Jackson,  lilBBiBBippi. 
The  State  Revenue  Agent  has  filed  a  suit 
against  the  Light,  Heat  and  Water  Company 
of  Jackson,  which  sold  out  to  the  dtj  and 
passed  the  deeds  to  the  Mayor,  for  back 
taxes  for  twenty-five  years.  The  company 
has  been  assessed  all  these  years  at  $80,000, 
and  sells  out  for  $216,000.  The  Revenue 
Agent  wants  the  tax  on  the  difference  for  the 
State,  county  and  town,  which  will  amount  to 
many  thousand  dollars. 

Bichmond,  Indiana. 
The  Richmond  City  Council  voted  unani- 
mously to  reject  the  offer  of  the  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Company  to  buy  the  city  lighting 
plant. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
A  MUNICIPAL  paving  plant,  claimed  to  be 
the  only  one  in  the  Southwest,  has  just  been 
completed  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  plant 
is  primarily  designed,  not  for  repair  work, 
but  for  laying  of  the  new  pavements. 


Springfield,  MasBachnsetta. 
The  total  cash  receipts  of  the  Water 
Department  during  1907  from  all  sources 
show  an  increase  over  1906  of  $30,547.28, 
and  amount  to  $317,337.77.  The  total  cash 
expenses,  including  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  of  Ludlow  and  Little  River,  and  all  new 
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construction,  amounted  to  $288,910^,  which 
leaves  a  net  surplus  of  $83,427.89.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  received  approximatdy  tM,000 
worth  of  water  for  use  in  public  buildings, 
street  crinkling,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Hew  Tork  Ferries. 
The  receiftb  of  the  municipal  ferries  in 
New  York  have  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  years.  The'prospects  are  for  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  future,  but  even  at  the 
present  rate  the  imdertaldng  will  in  a  few 
years  be  on  a  good  paying  basis.  In  compet- 
ing with  private  companies  the  city  is  handi- 
capped by  the  law  which  limits  city  employees 
to  an  eight-hour  day,  for  the  city  must  employ 
three  shifts  while  the  private  companies  have 
cmly  two.  One  item  not  considered  in  the 
mocounts  of  the  ferry  department  but  which 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  city  accounts 
is  generally  overlooked.    The  municipal  fer- 


ries have  increased  the  value  of  the  territory 
th^  communicate  with,  noticeably  in  Slaten 
Island,  and  have  consequently  brought  an 
increased  revenue  to  the  city  throu^  the 
increased  valuation  of  property. 

Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 

Nassau,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  erecting  an  electric4ighting  plant 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 


Pasadsna,  Oalifomia. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  of  California 
has  handed  down  a  decision  which  will  allow 
Fasadena  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  water  works.  Bonds  for 
this  purpose  were  voted  over  two  years  ago, 
but  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  city's 
buying  out  the  private  water  companies  arose 
and  has  just  been  settled. 

Bruno  Beckhard. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 


By  Hazel  Hammond  Albkbtbon. 

Of  the  BureMi  of  Civio  and  Industrial  ReMareh. 


K.  0.  Nelson  Makes  Good. 

MR.  N.  O.  NELSON,  the  well-known 
cooperative  manufacturer  of  St.  Louis, 
B£ssouri,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  all 
of  the  employ^  of  his  company: 

To  Employ^  and  Customers  of  the  N.  O. 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Company:  We  have 
closed  the  most  successful  year  in  our  history 
of  thirty-six  years.  Each  of  our  factories  at 
Ledaire,  Bessemer  and  St.  Louis  made  more 
goods  and  more  net  profit  than  ever  before. 

The  St.  Louis  store  and  the  branches  at 
Pueblo,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  each  did  a 
largely  increased  business.  The  aggregate 
increase  over  1906  is  32  per  cent.,  and  60  per 
cent  over  1905.  After  paying  cash  dividends 
on  the  stock  you  own,  writing  off  the  public 
fund,  depreciating  machinery  and  adding 
largely  to  our  surplus  there  remains  $200,000 
to  distribute  among  you,  of  which  the  employ^ 
receive  two-fifths  (30  per  cent,  on  their  wages 
and  salaries),  and  the  customer  three-fifths 
($190,000)  in  proportion  to  the  gross  profit  on 
each  one's  purchases. 


You  will  now  own  more  than  half  the  stock 
of  the  company. 

Counting  on  increasing  cooperation  from 
the  customers,  we  feel  confident  that  1908  wiU 
not  fall  behind  1907. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  our  business  or  payroUs  since  the  flurry  set 
in.  We  have  not  distressed  any  customer 
nor  skipped  any  payroll,  nor  let  any  bill  go 
past  due.  Our  co5perative  plan  has  made 
good  in  every  regard  and  continues  in  force 
for  1908  and  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed.)  N.  O.  Neuson. 


A  Oo-oparatiTe  Millinery  Oompany. 

One  of  the  largest  wholesale  milliners  iknd 
manufacturers  of  New  York  City,  the  James 
G.  Johnson  Company,  has  inaugurated  a 
cooperative  ownership  of  the  plant,  and  is 
incorporated  under  its  present  title.  Twelve 
of  the  employes — heads  of  departments, 
buyers  and  salesmen,  have  received  Uocks  of 
stock  and  will  participate  in  the  profits,  in 
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addition  to  their  regular  salaries.  Biinor 
apportionments  of  shares  have  been  made  to 
others  of  the  older  employ^,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  prove  Uieir  value  to  the  busi- 
ness, others  will  be  admitted  to  interests. 
Thomas  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  directors,  said  in  regard  to  the  change :  "  We 
believe  that  those  men  who  have  been  of  such 
great  assistance  in  building  up  the  business 
should  be  admitted  to  shares  in  the  profits 
they  help  create.  It  is  an  undoubted  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  and,  believing  thoroughly 
in  it,  we  want  to  put  the  theory  into  practice. 
By  such  cooperation  we  believe  that  the  house 
will  accomplish  far  greater  things,  while  at 
the  same  time  proper  recognition  will  be  given 
to  those  whose  e£Ports  make  toward  this  end." 


B.  B.  L.  Anmnal  Maetiag. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Right  Rela- 
tionship League  was  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th 
of  January.  The  conference  was  well- 
attended,  delegates  having  been  sent  from 
each  of  the  forty-seven  League  stores.  An 
interesting  program  was  given.  Honorable 
S.  M.  Owen,  editor  of  Farm^  Stock  and  Homey 
and  regent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
spoke  on  the  "Necessity  of  Codperation 
Between  Farmers  and  Consumers";  Mr. 
N.  O.  Nelson  on  "Lidustrial  and  Distributive 
Codperation  in  Actual  Practice";  Mr.  J.  M. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  Rochdale  Wholesale 
Company  of  Oakland,  California,  gave  an 
address  on  "Cooperative  Wholesaling,"  and 
Mr.  L.  L.  Plummer  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Schneider, 
managers  of  the  Polk  and  Pepin  County 
Codperatives,  in  each  of  which  are  eleven 
stores,  gave  a  brief  resvmU  of  the  work  their 
stores  have  accomplished.  A  banquet  was 
served  on  the  14th  which  was  largidy  attended. 

During  the  last  month  four  new  county 
companies  have  been  formed  in  the  counties 
of  Wright,  Martin,  Goodhue  and  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota. 


Farmars'  Union  on  Finance. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  in  session  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  to  Congress 
pertaining  to  the  present  financial  stringency: 

'*  Wheieas,  the  history  of  our  country  shows 
that  panics  are  frequent  and  are  considered 
by  the  best  financiers  to  be  due  at  regular 


intervab,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  tbe 
debtor  class, 

''Therefore,  be^it  reserved,  that  we  ask 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  by  which  all  mon^ 
shall  be  issued  by  and  under  the  control  cMf 
the  government,  and  that  all  citizens  with 
land  collateral  shall  at  all  times  have  the 
privil^;e  of  borrowing  at  not  to  exceed  five 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

''Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  favor  the 
immediate  issuance  of  not  less  than  $500,- 
000,000  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  and  the 
lending  of  the  same,  together  with  any  8ur][da8 
that  may  be  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
direct  to  the  people  to  aid  them  in  marketing 
the  present  cotton  crop. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  favor  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  cotton  futures  and  all 
other  farm  products,  or  gambling  in  agri- 
cultural products  in  any  manner. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  denounce 
the  so-called  money  panic  as  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  money  power  and  speculators 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  notice  on  the  farmer 
that  he  must  be  contented  to  allow  others 
to  price  his  products." 

La  Prosperidad  Oolany  Association. 

A  NEW  colony  venture  has  been  started 
in  California.  It  is  known  as  La  Prosperidad 
Colony  Association.  Its  headquarters  are  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Byron  Hall  is  the  president. 
A  large  tract  of  500,000  acres  of  fertile  soil 
has  been  secured  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, in  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
Mexico.  The  land  selected  was  chosen  as 
the  most  adaptable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
colony  and  most  promising  in  fertility  and 
resourcefulness.  A  surveyor  has  begun  the 
work  of  surveying  the  colony  site,  and  the 
pioneers  of  the  colony  are  expected  to  go  to 
the  land  about  April  1,  1908,  to  dig  the  wells 
and  irrigating  ditches,  and  start  the  codpera- 
tive  city  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  center 
of  the  tract. 

The  colony  does  not  appeal  to  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  creed,  but  is  a  simple  plan  for 
giving  to  the  people  an  opportunity  of  living 
on  the  land  and  becoming  industrially  self- 
supporting. 

A  large  number  of  people  have  already 
subscribed  for  stock  and  success  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  colony.  They  will  engage 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  manulacturing, 
mining,  fishing,  bee-raising,  silk  culture  and 
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eommeroe.  Among  the  first  industries  will 
be  the  growing  of  eucalyptus  trees  for  piling, 
ties  and  tdegraph  poles»  the  henequin  plant 
lor  fiber,  and  the  guajule  shrub  for  rubber, 
on  a  large  scale.  The  thomless  cactus  is 
also  to  be  cultivated,  and  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
Tlie  colony  has  an  axcellent  harbor  and  has 
already  secured  steamship  facilities.  The 
Mexican  government  is  said  to  be  aiding 
the  colony  and  will  make  concessions  for 
eveiy  manufacturing  plant  established. 

Oo-operatiTe  Guild  ef  Washimgton. 
In  a  LEiTEB  dated  December  7,  1907, 
£.  W.  CoUamore,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Departmental  Co5perative  Guild  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  writes:  "The  Guild  be|^n 
business  on  one  of  the  best  comers  of  the  dty 
on  Monday,  November  11th,  with  678  mem- 
bers, and  at  present  the  membership  is  over 
1,000.  The  business  has  been  for  beyond 
our  expectations.  The  departments  now  in 
operation  are,  groceries,  provisions,  meats, 
candies  and  cigars,  and  the  opening  of  another 
d^Mtftment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing occupied  is  in  contemplation.  Enthusi- 
asm among  the  government  employ^  is  grow- 
mg. 

The  store  started  with  seven  employ^ 
juid  two  delivery  wagons.  This  force,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  able  to  care  for  all 
the  business  that  would  come  to  them,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  working 
loroe  was  increased  to  ten,  and  they  now 
have  four  delivery  wagons  for  city  service 
and  one  for  suburban  service. 


A  Oo-eperatlTO  Foundry. 
Thk  MANAOEBfSNT  of  the  Moliuc  Pump 
Con^ny,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  recently  gave 
notice  that  it  would  discontinue  the  opera- 
tion of  its  foundry,  and  when  the  molders 
were  given  this  information  they  formed  a 
cooperative  company  among  themselves, 
which  will  continue  the  work  of  the  foundry. 
It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Moline  Pump  Com- 
pany Foundry  Association. 

Ona  Oklahoma  Oeunty. 
Thk  Logan  County  Cooperative  Earmers' 
Union  Association  of  Oklahoma  is  getting 
control  of  a  number  of  industries  in  that 
county.  Recently  the  Board  of  Directors 
bou|^t  the  rdler  flour  mill,  at  Mulhall,  pay- 
ing $6,000  for  it.    The  association  is  now 


erecting  a  $100,000  cotton-oil  miU  in  Guthrie, 
and  has  gins  located  over  the  county  at  the 
following  places:  Guthrie,  MuIhaU,  Crescent, 
Seward,  Meridian,  Lovell  and  Camp  Russell. 

Famars  Umian  Oatian  Agamcy. 
The  New  Orieans  Earmers*  Union  Agency , 
which  is  composed  of  cotton  producers  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  capi- 
talised at  $850,000,  began  January  1st  to 
sell  direct  to  the  spinners.  L.  M.  Holmes 
of  Bemice,  former  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Earmers'  Union,  is  managing  the  new  com- 
pany. A  temporary  wa^rehouse  has  been 
seciued  for  this  season,  when  it  is  expected 
to  handle  100,000  bales  from  the  three  states, 
and  by  next  year  the  agency  will  have  com- 
pleted its  own  storage  buildings. 

Farmera  Union  Bank. 
A  co5perative  bank  and  trust  company 
has  been  organised  in  Oklahoma,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $MO,000,  promoted  by  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  labor  organisations,  in  which  no 
stock  will  be  sold  to  any  but  union  men. 

Hopgrowers  (hrganixe. 
An  OBOAiazATioN  known  as  the  Hop- 
Growers'  Protective  Association,  was  organ- 
ised in  Sacramento,  California,  the  first  week 
in  December.  It  is  the  intention  to  organise 
the  growers  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  majority  of  the  people  inter- 
ested are  ranchers  who  grow  hops  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


To  Utilize  Product. 
Petitions  from  the  Farmers,  Union  and 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  signed  by 
100,000  farmers,  have  been  presented  to 
the  Mississippi  legislature,  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  establish  a  factoiy  on  one 
of  the  State's  p^ial  colonies  for  the  making 
of  heavy  bags.  This  will  utilize  At  least 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  an  inferior  grade, 
annually. 


Ooal  Mine  in  TranUe. 
The  West  End  Codpeiative  coal  mine  at 
Eairbury,  Illinois,  has  been  closed  because 
of  a  dii^ute  between  ^the  stocldK^ers,  who 
are  business  men  and  miners.  Owing  to 
a  lack  of  sufficient  minen  the  business  men 
wished  to  employ  some  non-union  miners* 
but  the  union  minen  refused  to  fa:fic&afs^ 
the  plan.    The  VramMza  uzbdl  ^SbnGL  ^t«Q^sml^ft^ 
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the  union  miners  to  remore  their  tools. 
They  complied,  and  the  engineer  resigned 
in  sympathy. 


A  New  Boehdale. 
The  crnzENB  of  Maxwdl,  Colusa  County, 
California,  have  organized  a  Rochdale  store. 
They  start  with  eighty-six  members,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  paid  up  their  shares 
in  full. 


The  Oftlffarj  Boehdale. 

The  People's  Cottperative  Society  of  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  Canada,  a  memb^  of  the 
Rochdale  Wholesale,  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, shows  in  its  semi-annual  report  the 
total  amount  of  sales  for  the  six  months  to 
be  $15,708. 


OorreetieBTille,  Iowa. 
The  fabmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Correc- 
tionville,  Iowa,  have  oiganized  a  cooperative 
store,  the  capital  of  which  is  $10,000,  in 
shares  of  $25  each,  and  the  stock  has  been  all 
subscribed.  The  business  of  the  co5perative 
store  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  board  of  directors, 
and  the  officers  are  a  president,  vice,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


ICodesto,  Oalifomia. 
The  Rochdale  store  at  Modesto,  California, 
has  been  oiganized  about  two  years.  They 
had  75  members  at  the  banning  of  their 
exisence,  and  their  first  month's  sales  averaged 
about  $2,000.  Now  they  have  overl50 
members  in  good  standing  and  their  monthly 
sales  average  about  $7,000.  Moreover,  they 
paid  a  trade  dividend  of  9  2-S  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  the  8  per  cent,  interest  on  shares 
of  stock. 


An  BleTator  That  Paid. 
The  proffts  of  the  Pipestone,  Minne- 
sota, Farmers'  Elevator  Company  for  the 
past  year  were  over  20  per  cent.  The  stock- 
holders voted  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
paid  to  themselves,  and  to  use  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  in  permanent  improvements  for 
the  company's  devator. 


Panlaboro,  Waahington. 

The  little  town  of  Paulsboro,  Wash- 
ington, has  an  active  cooperative  store. 
Thar  capital  is  $5,000,  and  their  first  year's 
dividend  was  90  per  cent,   of   this  capital. 

2%ef  bave  100  active  and  interested  mem- 


bers, most  of  whom  are  Scandinavians  and 
Finns.  In  addition  to  the  store  th^  ave 
building  a  tdephone,  and  are  joining  Hie 
IVniltiy  Produco^'  Union  whose  headquarten 
are  at  Seattle.  They  are  also  endeaTnii^ 
to  start  a  free  puUic  market  and  municipal 
coal  yards. 

Fmit  Oanaing  Omnpanies. 
The  Cooperative  Canning  Company,  which 
is  organizing  under  the  direction  of  the  What- 
com County,  Washington,  Fruit  and  Pro- 
ducers* Association,  has  branches  estaUiahed 
in  Nooksack,  Everson  and  Lynden,  Washing 
ton.  The  Nooksack  branch  has  just  buflt 
a  splendid  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery,  two 
stories  in  height;  the  ground  floor  is  50x60 
feet.  The  site,  which  faces  on  the  Biain 
street  of  the  city  and  is  closed  in  on  the  rear 
by  the  railroad,  is  150x150  feet,  and  is  most 
advantageous  for  the  business.  The  [^nts 
at  Lynden  and  Everson  are  very  similar  to 
the  one  at  Nooksack.  All  are  doing  a  good 
business. 


Tifiton,  Oaliformia. 
The  Rochdale  Creamery  which  was  organ- 
ized at  Tipton,  California,  last  Bfay  b^n 
active  work  on  the  sixth  of  June  with  4f 
members.  By  the  first  of  September  tiie 
membership  had  increased  to  91,  and  the 
monthly  volume  of  business  from  $S,60$ 
to  $6,000.  Tipton  has  also  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  Rochdale  stores  in  the 
state,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  activity 
and  inspiring  example  of  Mr.  McBlilan, 
manager  of  the  store,  that  the  creamery  was 
started. 


Ohico  Boahdale. 
The  Chico  Rochdale,  Chico,  California, 
made  a  splendid  report  on  the  first  half- 
year's  sales  of  1907.  The  sales  showed  a 
steady  increase  from  $1,324  in  January  to- 
$4,876  in  June,  and  a  profit  of  $688  for 
the  six  months.  The  membership  was  in- 
creased from  54  to  100. 


Sonoma  Poultry  ABsociation. 
The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Association 
shows  that  more  than  1,000,000  dozen  eggs 
were  marketed  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  year  ending  July  Slst 
The  cooperative  association  has  membefs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  through  their 
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oombination  they  have  secured  better  prices 
than  were  ever  before  paid  for  eggs  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  association  members  have 
received  uniformlj  one  cent  a  dozen  more 
for  eggs  than  other  sellers  in  California 
markets  have  been  able  to  demand. 


Btaekton  Oo-operatiTe  Dairy. 
The  hotel  and  restaurant  men  of  Stockton, 
California,  have  started  a  cooperative  dairy. 
Th^  daim  that  present  prices  are  exorbi- 
tant, and  that  they  can  save  quite  a  sum  each 
year  by  opening  a  dairy,  which  will  supply 
them  with  milk  and  butter  all  the  time. 


Selma,  Rochdale. 
The  Selma  Rochdale  Company  of  Selma, 
California,  reports  that  they  have  a  total 
membership  of  158.  They  get  from  one  to 
five  new  members  a  month  with  soliciting 
them,  and  at  a  recent  board  meeting  eleven 
new  members  joined.  Their  sales  average 
(250  per  day,  about  $7,000  a  month. 


Pop-Oom  EleTator. 
A  CO-OPERATIVE  elcvator  company  was 
oiganiied  in  October  at  Arthur,  Iowa.  The 
conqpany  purchased  an  elevator  already  in 
operation  in  the  town  and  also  a  pop-corn 
elevator.  The  little  town  is  the  center  of  the 
greatest  pop-corn  district  in  the  United  States, 
and  pop-corn  by  the  train-load  is  shipped 
from  there  every  fall.  Many  of  the  new 
breakfast  foods  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
pop-corn,  and  the  larger  com  concerns  have 
thdr  agents  touring  this  secion  all  the  season 
buying  pop-corn  on  contract. 


Oorning,  Oalifomia 
The  Rochdale  company  at  Coming,  Cali- 
fornia,  sends   in  a   very  satisfactory  report 


for  the  past  six  months.  The  company 
started  with  a  smaH  organiiation,  and  even  the 
most  hopeful  doubted  ^its  ability  to  continue, 
but  as  their  report  shows  they  had  28S  mem- 
bers, and  the  sales  for  the  previous  six  months 
were  $41,252. 


Chrain  and  Ooal. 
The  Farmers'  Grain  and  Coal  Company 
of  Mason  City,  Illinois,  is  making  extensive 
improvements  in  its  successful  and  prosper- 
ous elevator.  A  new  boiler  is  being  installed 
and  a  sixty  horse-power  engine.  By  far  the 
greatest  improvement  is  the  building  of  a 
large  grain-drying  room,  where  the  grains  are 
to  be  dried  by  the  latest  improved  hot-air 
process. 


Oalifomia  Wholaaala. 
The  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  at  their 
annual  meeting  heki  in  Oakland  in  S^>tember 
reported  a  net  gain  of  $1,600  for  the  preceding 
six  months. 


Bpragna,  Waahington. 
The  fibst  year  of  active  work  has  been 
completed  by  the  Rochdale  Store  of  Sprague, 
Washington,  the  sales  for  the  year  amountiag 
to  $52,000.  They  intend  purchasing  the 
large  brick  store  which  they  now  occupy. 

Poultry  Prodaears. 
The  Poultry  Producers'  Union  has  been 
organized  in  Seatde,  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  their  products  direct  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The  unioB 
handles  poultiy,  eggs,  poultry  feed  and  sup- 
plies. They  began  with  about  200  memben, 
and  this  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  th^  have 
at  present  about  1,000. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albebnon. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER.''* 


A  Book  Study. 


By  B.  O.  Flowkb. 


I. 

ONE  OF  the  moet  inflpiriiig  and  promis- 
ing facte  to  fltudente  of  social  and 
political  ref  onns»  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  very 
significant  signs  of  die  present,  is  the  evident 
awakening  on  the  part  of  certain  great  relig- 
ious leaders  to  the  imperative  duty  of  tbe 
church  is  the  presence  of  social  and  economic 
questions  pressing  for  sdution.  Among  the 
▼eiy  notable  recently  published  volumes 
from  representative  and  sdiolarij  religious 
leaders  two  works  are  exceptionally  val- 
uable: ChrManHy  and  the  Social  Order, 
by  the  brilliant  pastor  of  the  City  Temple 
of  London,  and  ChrutianiUy  and  the  Social 
Crin»f  by  Walter  Bauschenbusdi»  professor 
•f  Churdi  History  in  Bodiester  Theological 
Seminary.  Both  of  these  works  are  bold, 
searching,  radical  and  fundamental  in  char- 
acter. Mr.  Cambpell's  is  in  many  respecto 
the  most  notaUe  contribution  by  a  popular 
deigyman  on  social,  economic  and  political 
problems  that  has  been  made  in  years. 

In  the  opening  chapter  he  gives  a  frank 
and  startling  picture  of  the  decadence  in 
the  hold  of  the  church  over  the  popular  mind. 
The  facte  given  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  amasing  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Allan  En^nd  in  his  paper  on  '*The  Ebb  of 
Ecdesiastidsm"  in  the  February  Arena. 
In  giYing  a  brief  statement  of  fa<^  as  th^ 
relate  to  the  present  status  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Europe,  our  author  says: 

''We  are  to-day  confronted  by  the  start- 
ling fact  that  in  practicaUy  every  part  of 
Christendom  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  is  alienated  from  Christianity 
as  r^resented  by  the  churches.  In  our 
own  country  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  population  remains  permanently 
out  of  touch  with  organized  religion.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  true  that  only  a  section  of  the 
middle  class  ever  attends  church  at  all;  the 
workers,  as  a  body,  absent  themselves;   the 
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professional  and  upper  classes  do  the  flune. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  attendance  at  diiuch 
was  held  to  be  a  sodal  necessity,  a  sort  of 
hall-maric  of  respectability;  it  is  not  so  now. 
A  professional  or  business  man  can  be  just 
as  sure  of  success  without  diurdi-going 
as  he  can  with  it;  no  stigma  attadbes  to 
abstention.  The  artisan  class  not  only 
remains  aloof  from,  but  even  ccmtemptoovs 
of,  churches  and  preachers;  no  i^peal  ever 
pitxiuces  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  their  indifference.  As  soon  as  the  di3- 
dren  in  our  Sunday-schods  reach  adolesoenoe 
they  become  lost  to  religious  influences,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  male  portion  of  them  drifts 
away.  In  any  ordinary  diurch  service  women 
form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  wor- 
shippers. There  are  several  ways  of  account- 
ing for  this,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  part  women  have  not  yet 
come  to  fed,  as  men  must  fed,  the  dissonance 
between  pulpit  Christianity  and  prevailing 
economic  conditions  in  the  modem  world. 
But  women  are  coming  to  take  their  place 
in  business  and  in  the  professions;  and  the 
more  this  tendency  devdops,  the  more  certain 
is  it  that  women  will  stay  away  from  churdi 
as  men  are  doing.  Of  course  it  is  obvimis 
that,  even  already,  the  women  who  compose 
the  congregations  in  most  places  of  worahip 
are  but  a  small  minority  of  their  sex. 

''On  the  Continent  this  falling  away  of 
the  people  from  the  churches  is  more  marked 
than  in  this  country.  Educated  Germans 
frequently  express  their  astonishment  on 
coming  to  England  at  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  go  to  church.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
to  which  they  are  qmte  unaccustomed  at 
home,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  is 
fairly  simple.  In  this  country  the  social 
life  of  the  lower  dasses  centers  to  a  oonaid- 
erable  extent  around  the  church.  The  church 
b  the  dub  or  public-house,  the  place  to  whicti 
people  must  go  in  order  to  meet  one  another 
and  enjoy  one  another's  company.  In  Ger- 
many this  is  not  so;  the  ordinary  center  of 
social  life  is  of  quite  a  different  kind,  with 
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the  oooBequenoe  that  people  do  not  fed  anj 
need  for  the  church  as  a  meetiiig-plaoe. 
Once  let  the  same  set  of  conditions  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  we  shall  have  just  the  same 
result;  the  middle  class  will  do  what  other 
classes  have  already  done,  they  will  stay 
away  from  church.  At  present,  in  many 
the  division  of  dssses  is  plainly 
rked  by  the  UlcX  that  the  artisans  meet 
at  the  alehouse  while  those  a  little  higher 
up  the  social  scale  meet  at  church.  The 
▼icar  of  the  parish  is  the  head  of  one  social 
set,  and  the  non-conformist  minister  of 
another,  but  neither  of  them  touches  the 
nasses;  the  workers  prefer  another  kind 
of  dub/* 

But  side  by  side  with  this  amazing  dedine 
in  the  diurch  is  seen  the  gathering  together 
and  onward  march  of  a  worid-wide  move- 
ment under  the  rallying  cry  of  a  union  of  all 
lor  the  well-being  of  eadi. 

''In  every  quarter  of  the  dvilized  workl," 
says  our  author,  ''a  new  ^irit  is  evident 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  A  move- 
ment is  rising  and  gathering  strength  in  every 
nation,  a  movement  of  which  rulers  and 
legislatures  are  having  to  take  cognizance. 
It  is  the  same  movement  everywhere,  and 
most  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
now  agreed  that  it  is  a  force  which  is  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  I  refer,  of 
oourse,  to  the  movement  designated  by  the 
broad,  general  term  of  Socialism.  Many 
people  who  are  afraid  of  the  name  are  already, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  sympathy  with  its  aims. 
It  has  devd<^)ed  an  international  consdous- 
ness,  the  nudeus  of  that  better  understanding 
of  mutual  interests  which  will  in  time  make 
war  impossible.  It  has  not  yet  realized 
itself  suffidently  to  become  one  vast  organ- 
ization. Even  in  this  country  it  is  represented 
by  groups,  acting  more  or  less  in  mutual 
accord,  but  severally  distinct.  Thus  we 
have  tiie  Eabian  Sodety,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  and  the  Independent 
Labor  Party.  But  the  striking  and  signifi- 
cant thing  about  the  movement  thus  exempli- 
fied is  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  sense  of 
comradeship  between  the  industrial  workers 
of  the  worid  which  overleaps  ordinary  national 
boundaries;  the  workman  of  Chicago  feds 
in  closer  sympathy  with  the  workman  of 
Beriin  and  London  than  he  does  with  the 
Trust  magnate  in  the  next  block — ^I  mean 
the  workman  who  is  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  international  movement  to  which 


I  refer.  Here  we  have,  then,  the  birth  of  a 
genuine  international  oonsdousness  which 
seems  destined  to  grow  with  considerable 
rapidify,  and  to  do  by  direct  pressure  of 
public  opinion  what  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
have  hitherto  failed  to  do  in  securing  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  was  strilongly 
evidenced  a  little  while  ago  when  the  Tjrne- 
side  workers  drew  upon  their  funds  for  the 
assistance  of  the  strikers  in  die  North  Grerman 
coal  dilute.  The  International  Socialist 
Congress,  which  met  recently  at  Stuttgart, 
marks  a  long  step  in  the  same  direction. 
The  impressive  thing  to  be  noted  about  sudi 
gatherings  is  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
international  jealousy  is  so  pronounced 
between  England  and  FVanoe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other,  the  leaden 
of  the  socialist  parties  in  the  l^gisUtures  of 
these  same  countries  should  meet  on  common 
ground  with  the  apparently  perfect  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  one  and  Uie  same  party 
united  for  the  attainment  of  a  conunon  object. 
.  .  .  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  a  party,  or,  ratiier,  a  move- 
ment, political,  economic  and  moral,  which 
ddiberatdy  takes  world  politics  into  its  pur-, 
view,  and  aims  at  nothing  less  than  inter- 
national brotherhood.  If  ever  this  move- 
ment should  become  one  vast,  con^>act, 
worid-wide  organization,  it  will  revolution- 
ize statecraft  as  we  have  hitherto  understood 
it 

*'But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  from  the  advent 
of  such  a  movement.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  marks  the  awakening 
of  the  sodal  oonsdousness  in  every  nation, 
and  comes  as  a  message  of  hope  to  the 
expressed  and  unprivileged  everywhere.  It 
has  taken  the  movement  a  long  while  to  do 
this,  and  it  has  made  many  mistakes  in  its 
experimental  stages.  I  do  not  propose  to 
write  a  history  of  Socialism,  but  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  it  has  outlived  the 
era  of  crude  and  partial  experiments,  and 
has  come  to  be  redconed  with  as  the  most 
serious  and  portentious  of  all  the  forces  at 
?roric  in  the  modem  world.  The  time  has 
gone  when  Socialists  were  laughed  at  or 
dreaded  as  mere  faddists  and  revolution- 
aries, disturbers  of  the  political  equilibrium, 
but  not  otherwise  important.  Perhaps  even 
now  th^  may  be  thought  of  in  some  minds 
as  bdonging  to  the  same  order  as  anarchist 
bomb-thiowers,  and  associated  witk  wcn^ 
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aodeties  azid  barricades.  Statesmen  like  Herr 
Bebd  in  Grermany,  and  M.  Jaur^  in  FVance, 
have  done  much  to  di«|>el  that  kind  of  illusion. 
In  this  country  few  would  be  disposed  to 
connect  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  with  assassination  and  incendiarism. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  serious-minded 
people  to  misuiKlerstand  the  quality  and 
temper  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, although  they  might  dread  the  advent 
of  the  day  when  their  ideals  should  prevail 
so  far  as  to  place  the  government  of  this  or 
any  other  coimtiy  in  their  hands. 

''So  far,  then,  we  have  taken  note  of  two 
outstanding  features  of  the  life  of  to  day, 
the  decline  of  the  churches  and  the  rise  of 
Socialism.  .  .  .  What  appears  to  me  to  be 
going  on  in  this  decline  of  one  set  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  rise  of  another,  is  simply  the 
revival  of  Christianity  in  the  form  best  suited 
to  the  modem  mind.  I  am  aware  that  few 
have  yet  seen  this  to  be  the  case,  but  before 
long  every  thoughtful  mind  wiU  be  com* 
pelled  to  see  it. 

"Socialism  is  really  a  swing  back  to  that 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  the 
only  gospel  the  first  Christians  had  to  preach; 
the  traditional  theolo|;y  of  the  churches 
is  a  departure  from  it.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  make  the  foolish  statement  that 
primitive  Christianity  was  identical  with  the 
Socialism  of  to-day;  it  was  not,  but  it  was 
far  nearer  to  the  Socialism  of  to-day  than 
to  the  official  Christianity  of  to-day.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  its  aim  and  purpose  were 
80  neariy  akin  to  those  of  present-day  Social- 
ism, that  the  latter  may,  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  be  described  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  true  Christianity.  This  is  a  compre- 
hensive statement  but  I  hope  to  make  it  good." 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
"this  comprdiensive  statement"  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which  embraces 
two  general  divisions:  the  first  being  a  study 
of  the  life  and  times 'of  Jesus  and  the  early 
Christians,  including  a  historical  survey  of 
Jewish  conditions  and  thought  prior  to  and 
during  the  life  of  the  Nazarene,  especially 
as  it  related  to  the  popular  concept  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod.  The  general  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Great  Nazarene  is  then  taken 
up  and  considered  in  a  very  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  manner,  after  which  the 
ideals  of  a  church  in  its  infancy  receive  q>ecial 
attention;  while  the  latter  part  of  the  vdume 


is  devoted  to  present-day  conditions  in  church 
and  society,  with  a  forecast  of  die  aocial» 
economic  and  political  sweep  of  events  and 
how  certain  world-wide  changes  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  about. 

II. 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  Jesus* 
mission  and  the  early  church,  Mr.  Campbell 
devotes  a  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  tbfi 
kingdom  of  G<)d  as  it  was  conceived  by  the 
Jews,  and  especially  the  important  oonoqpt 
that  became  a  national  passion  during  the 
generations  that  immediately  preceded  the 
advent  of  the  Great  Nazarene.  The  Jewa 
had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed 
that  th^  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  prophet 
that  preached  the  coming  of  a  Meraiah  or 
leader  who  should  overthrow  the  hosts  of 
.the  oppressors  as  did  Gideon  in  the  olden 
days,  and  establish  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom  in  which  again  the  throne  of  David 
should  become  the  seat  of  power,  righteous- 
ness and  justice, — a  kingdom  under  the 
direct  and  powerful  watch-care  of  God* 
Into  this  expectant  world  Jesus  was  bom  and 
reared.  His  cousin  John  early  aroused 
marvelous  enthusiasm  by  his  wonderful 
preaching.  At  first  the  Nazarene  seemed 
to  have  believed  that  the  Jews  would  £^adly 
follow  Him  and  that  by  the  moral  might  and 
idealism  of  His  message  He  would  draw  to 
Him  the  children  of  Grod,  who  would  turo 
from  evil,  injustice,  oppression,  greed  and 
avarice  and  fly  to  his  standard  of  love,  peaoe» 
justice,  and  supreme  faith  in  the  power  of 
God  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible^ 
where  there  were  faith  and  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose. 

In  the  chapters  on  "The  Kingdom  of  Grod 
in  Primitive  Christianity"  Mr.  Caiiq>bd] 
shows  the  bitter  disappointment  of  Jesos 
at  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
and  especially  the  leaders  of  conventional 
rdigion.  The  corruption,  worldliness,  injus- 
tice, avarice  and  essential  infidelity  aroused 
His  amazement  and  at  times  His  intense 
indignation.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  differed 
radically  from  those  of  all  the  respectable 
leaders  of  His  time. 

"His  faith  in  the  God  of  righteousness," 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  "has  become  the  dynamic 
of  most  of  the  great  achievements  that  have 
been  effected  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  race  from  the  bondage  of  ini'^uity 
during  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years.    Take 
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Jems  out  of  western  histoiy,  and  what  would 
be  left?  I  deny  that  Jesus  belongs  or  ever 
has  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  and 
the  forces  of  conservatism  in  Church  and 
State.  He  bdongs  to  the  democracy,  and 
the  democracy  has  never  quite  lost  sight  of 
the  fact. 

''The  one  outstanding  fact  upon  which 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  is  tfa^  fact  that 
Jesus  preached  an  ideal  social  order  on  earth 
when  He  preached  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  He  was  driven  to  do  so  by  His  dear 
perception  of  the  ills  under  which  GUs  countiy- 
men  suffered  in  a  time  when  justice  for  the 
oppressed  was  seldom  to  be  had. 

"He  wished  His  hearers  to  understand 
that  the  Kingdom  would  be  one  of  social  and 
individual  righteousness,  peace  and  brother- 
hofid,  'on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  .  .  .  'The 
meek  should  inherit  the  earth.'  Member- 
ship in  the  new  Kingdom  would  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  those  who  were  humble  in  ^irit 
and  poor  in  substance;  He  considered  that 
there  was  small  prospect  of  any  rich  man 
being  able  to  qualify  for  it.  He  fell  foul  of 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  time  on  account 
of  their  formalism,  hypocrisy  and  covet- 
ousness,  which  permitted  them  to  call  them- 
selves righteous  without  being  just  and  neigh- 
borly in  their  dealings  with  the  oppressed 
and  unprivileged.  .  .  .  But  the  one  undeni- 
able and  all-important  fact  about  the  preach- 
ing of  this  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  is  that 
it  was  inspired  by  a  profound  belief  in  the 
coming  of  a  better  day  and  an  ideal  human 
society  on  earth.  He  never  says  a  word 
about  going  to  heaven,  for  the  plain  and 
simple  reason  that  all  His  hopes  were  bound 
up  with  the  realizatien  of  heaven  here." 

Finally  Christ  began  to  see  the  hopdess- 
ness  of  the  struggle  without  the  aid  of  angd 
cohorts;  and  the  idea  that  He  must  come 
again,  not  as  a  child  in  the  second  instance, 
bat  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  an  invincible 
angelic  army,  more  and  more  took  possession 
of  His  imagination,  but  He  firmly  believed 
that  that  coming  would  take  place  before 
that  generation  passed. 

T^  temporary  hopelessness  that  settled 
over  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene  after  the 
CnKafixion  gave  place  to  a  new  and  great 
hope  when  the  wonderful  stories  of  His 
a{^>eaiance  were  told  from  one  to  another. 
T^ese  gave  the  disciples  new  hope  and  cour- 


age ,and  more  and  more  th^  came  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  ascended  only  to  reap- 
pear in  the  douds  of  the  heavens,  as  He  had 
promised,  accompanied  by  an  angd  army, 
to  execute  judgment  and  reward  the  faithful. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
group  into  a  little  society  or  church,  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  and  the  extension  of  the 
new  evangd  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  for  a  long 
time  the  primitive  Christians  confidently 
expected  the  early  advent  of  Jesus  as  the 
masterful  Messiah,  and  it  was  only  aftv 
the  long,  slow  years  had  wearily  passed,  and 
one  by  one  the  early  disciples  died  that  the 
popular  concept  changed. 

Another  important  new  dement  entered 
the  religious  teachings  with  the  embracing 
of  Christianity  by  the  masterful  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  thinker,  Paul.  The  letters 
attributed  to  him,  Mr.  Cambpdl  holds, 
"fumsih  most  illuminating  evidence  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  new  evangd  began  to  be 
modified  in  its  Gneco-Roman  environment. 
We  now  b^n  to  find  the  purdy  moral  and 
social  bearing  of  the  original  message  mixed 
up  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  theology, 
partly  derived  from  Jewish  rabbinism  and 
partly  from  Greek  philos(^hy.  This  was 
something  quite  new.  .  .  .  The  theological 
conceptions  afterwards  associated  with  His 
person  and  work,  especiaUy  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  were  utteriy  foreign  to  His  mind, 
and  would  probably  have  been  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  Him." 

With  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  its 
appeal  to  broadly  philosophical  minds,  it 
bi^n  to  imdergo  a  transformation  in  many 
ways,  and  perhaps  the  Alexandrian  school, 
of  which  Philo  was  the  master  spirit,  exerted 
the  greatest  of  all  outside  influences  on  the 
new  bdief.  But  apart  ^m  its  later  tran- 
scendental, metaphysical,  philosophical  and 
dogmatic  tenets,  it  was  long  preeminently 
a  social  message, — a  message  of  liberation. 

"Christianity  came,"  says  our  author,  "as 
a  message  of  emandpation,  and  while  its 
nascent  enthusiasm  lasted  there  was  every 
prospect  that  Roman  imperialism  would 
have  set  its  house  in  order.  There  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  privil^;e  and  tyranny 
than  a  social  gospd  allied  to  rdigious  fervor. 
Had  the  world  been  really  ready  for  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the 
fall  of  imperialism  would  have  been  syn- 
chronous with  the  rise  of  a  world  state  in 
which  the  dream  of  present-day  Socialism 
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would  have  received  fulfilment.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Christianity  was  conquered  bj 
becoming  respectable.  It  did  indeed  mount 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  but  only  to  replace 
secular  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  pres- 
ent Church  of  Rome  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
old  Empire;  it  is  the  Empire  perpetuated 
under  ecclesiastical  forms.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  contradictions  of  history  that  the 
rdigion  which  started  as  the  promise  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  should  have  come  to  be 
the  chief  bulwark  of  authority  and  the  foe  of 
liberty.  The  transition  was  perfectly  simple. 
All  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  transfer  the 
expectation  of  communal  happiness  from  the 
world  to  the  nes^t,  and  the  thing  was  ( one. 
Henceforth  the  advice  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  would  be  that  they  should  remain 
passive  under  existing  injustice,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  compensation  in 
heaven.  A  greater  travesty  of  the  original 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  rdigion  of  Jesus 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

"The  all-important  thing  in  primitive 
Christian  preaching  was  its  intense  belief  in 
the  coming  of  an  ideal  social  order  in  which 
men  would  no  longer  feel  any  desire  to  strive 
against  or  injure  one  another.  .  .  .  Other- 
worldism  has  gradually  r^laced  the  iji&d 
tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  which 
Jesus  began  His  mission  to  the  world." 

m. 

Turning  from  primitive  Christianity,  Mr. 
Campbdl  comes  down  to  present-day  church- 
anity.  Here  he  finds  that  many  of  the  chief 
thii^pB  that  Christ  warred  against  are  now 
entertained  in  His  church  and  preached  in 
His  name.  The  cardinal  idea  with  Jesus 
was  brotherhood  and  mutual  service, — a 
salvation  by  works,  or  the  doing  of  the  Father's 
work  by  aiding  those  who  are  under  the  wheel. 
flSs  whole  message  was  a  protest  against 
extemalism, — ^the  hollow,  ghastly  formalism 
and  adherence  to  rites  and  ordinances  instead 
of  a  passionate  life  of  service.  The  indict- 
ment of  the  Pharisees  contrasted  most  strik- 
ingly with  the  social  spirit  of  mutualism  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Nazarene. 

"Jesus,"  says  our  author,  "contended 
that  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  was  thus 
radically  wrong  because  it  divorced  righteous- 
ness from  right  doing  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  hdd  that  the  true  service  of  God 
was  the  service  pf  man,  and  that  the  kind  of 


rig^iteousnesB  which  left  oonmiunal  obliga- 
tion out  of  count  was  no  riiditeousness  at  all. 


"The  curse  of  modem  religion,  and  espec- 
ially of  ordinaiy  Protestantism,  is  thb  assump- 
tion that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  individ- 
ualist salvation,  whose  principal  beoeAts 
accrue  in  die  next  worid,  like  an  insoranoe 
poli<7  with  tontine  profits.  There  cannot 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  individualist  salvation 
any  more  than  an  individualist  ri^teouanen. 
No  man  is  saved  until  he  is  willing  to  be  lost 
in  the  service  of  his  kind,  and  there  is  no  sal- 
vation worth  talking  about  which  does  not 
imply  becoming  a  saviour.  .  .  .  The  con- 
ventional religion  of  His  day  commanded  the 
doing  of  formal  deeds;  the  conventional 
religion  of  our  day  conmiands  the  acceptance 
of  formal  creeds;  and  at  the  basis  of  both  is 
this  vicious  individualism  which  asserts  a 
righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  apart  from 
all  questions  of  one's  value  to  the  woild. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  dangerous  or  a 
greater  hindrance  to  true  religion  than  this. 
It  was  the  thing  above  all  others  that  Jesns 
loathed,  and  for  opposing  which  he  was 
murdered  in  the  end.  LU^e  the  Pharisees, 
many  of  us  are  taking  for  granted  to-daj 
that  our  duty  to  our  fdlow-moi  is  a  sort  oi 
addendum  to  the  Gospel  rather  than  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  it." 

Mr.  Campbell's  examination  of  presenl- 
day  rdigion  brings  out  in  an  almost  startling 
manner  the  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  the  teachings  most  insistentty 
emphasised  by  the  present-day  church. 

Next  he  shows  the  unhappy  results  that 
are  following  this  radical  dqMurture  from 
the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene,  whose  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  was  as  conspicuous  as  is  its 
absence  in  many  present-day  churches. 

"Many  a  commercial  magnate  is  able 
to  curse  himself  in  general  terms  on  Sundays 
and  in  church  for  his  abstract  unworldliness 
in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  but  is  not 
too  particular  as  to  the  ways  in  which  he 
obtains  his  dividends  on  the  remaining  six 
days  of  the  week,  or  the  lives  he  crushes  in 
the  process. 

"Then,  too,  we  all  know  quite  well  that 
we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  distinguish  in  business 
between  the  Christian  who  has  his  theoret- 
ical sins  forgiven  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  the 
man  of  the  world  who,  presumably,  has  not. 
In  foct,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  latter  may 
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be  the  kiiider  and  better  friend  of  the  two. 
•  .  .  No  intdHgible  answer  ooukl  ever  be 
gireii  to  the  question.  What  do  you  mean 
faj  God's  holiness  and  man's  sinfulness  P 
other  than  to  say,  God's  holiness  is  love, 
and  nothing  but  love;  human  sinfulness  is 
hnman  selfishness,  and  nothing  dse.  It 
is  absolutdy  nonsensical  to  talk  either  about 
a  ri^teousness  or  a  blameworthiness  in  the 
mfjtkt  of  God  which  has  a  purely  individual 
significance.  Righteousness  implies  rif^t 
idations  with  human  society." 

How  much  food  there  is  for  serious  reflec- 
tion in  the  following  lines: 

"It  would  cut  at  the  root  of  all  the  mis- 
nndeistanding  which  exists  between  the 
dnuches  and  the  msases  if  the  former  could 
only  revise  their  attitude  on  this  one  ques- 
tioii,  and  in  speaking  of  sins  begin  with  man's 
duty  to  man  instead  of  man's  duty  to  God. 
Tliis  is  not  to  deny  man's  duty  to  God,  but 
to  get  at  it  in  the  ri^t  way.  We  have  nothing 
to  repent  of  ezcq>t  the  evil  we  have  actually 
wrought  in  the  world  by  our  selfish  and 
dM)rt-sighted  conduct.  There  is  no  mys- 
terious process  by  which  we  can  be  white- 
washed in  the  sight  of  God  if  we  are  still 
going  on  doing  cruel  things,  and  showing  a 
grasping,  unscrupulous  spirit  in  our  rdations 
with  one  another.  The  one  great  thing  that 
we  need  to  get  rid  of  in  present-day  Christian- 
ity is  this  false  notion  that  sin  against  God 
is  something  different  from  sin  against  man,  or 
that  we  can  be  individually  justified  before 
Grod,  and  made  safe  at  some  future  judgment, 
without  taking  into  account  what  is  owing 
from  us  to  a  needy  world.  Instead  of  pajring 
missionerB  to  save  'perishing  souls'  by  induc- 
ing them  to  bdieve  something  or  other, 
our  duty  is  to  begin  with  peridbing  boclies, 
and  rescue  them  from  the  cruel  maw  of  a 
system  under  which  the  veiy  money  with 
idiich  we  pay  the  missioner  has  been  squeezed 
ofut  of  their  life-blood.  Slowly  but  surely, 
the  sluggish  conscience  of  the  churches  is 
being  awakened  to  the  unreality  of  the  ordi- 
nary assumptions  about  sin.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  'Biglow  Papers'  which  exactly 
ejpreaaes  the  traditional  view  of  this  subject, 
and,  by  implication,  exposes  its  hoUowness — 

"Tm  williiig  a  man  should  go  tolerable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract;  for  that  land  o'wnmg 
Is  oDcrs  unpopular,  and  never  gets  pitied. 
Because  it's  a  wrooff  no  one  ever  committed; 
But  you  mustn't  be  nard  on  particular  sins, 
'Cause  then  you  get  kickin'  some  people's  own 
shins.'** 


From  the  comparison  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity with  the  conventional  Christianity 
of  to-day,  the  sdiolariy  divine  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  *'The  Conmion  Objective 
of  Christianify  and  Socialism."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thought- 
stimulating  chapters  in  the  volume,  ^iace 
compds  us  to  confine  our  notice  of  it,  how- 
ever, to  a  few  brief  extracts  and  the  observa- 
tion that  the  author  considers  among  other 
things:  *'The  Essential  Principle  of  Chris- 
tianity," ''Identical  with  Socialism,"  ''Moral 
Ideal  of  Socialism,"  "Some  Misapprehen- 
sions Concerning  Socialism,"  "The  Present 
Situation  Outlined,"  "Where  is  the  Rem- 
edy?" "The  Pooling  of  Resources,"  and 
"Abolition  of  Unearned  Increment  and 
Lraganueation  of  laoot. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view  the  author 
holds  that  Socialism  may  be  defined  thus: 

"'All  for  each;  each  for  all.'  It  means 
from  the  individual  the  utmost  for  the  whole; 
from  the  community  it  means  the  best  for  the 
weakest.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  ape  and  tiger 
qualities  and  an  appeal  to  the  higher  motives 
of  justice,  compassion  and  public  spirit. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  Socialism  is  making 
its  most  powerful  appeal  to-day  and  gaining 
the  largest  number  of  adherents.  Will  any 
one  seriously  affirm  that  this  is  something 
other  than  Christian,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was 
not  the  very  starting-point  of  ^e  Christian 
appeal?  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish.'  'He  that  loveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it.'  liove  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.' 
This  it  is  which  is  lending  to  Socialism  the 
fervor  of  a  new  religion,  and  yet  it  is  only  the 
religion  of  Jesus  making  its  appeal  to  modem 
needswith  its  original  end  in  view.  If  it 
were  concerned  only  with  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth  it  would  not  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
it  is  proving  itsdf  able  to  do  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  power 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  promises  opportunity 
for  the  rdease  of  higher  energies  and  nobler 
motives  than  can  find  free  play  amid  the 
hampering  conditions  of  modem  industrial- 
ism. It  sees  dearly  that  before  refinement 
and  culture  are  possible,  not  to  speak  of 
nobleness  of  thought  and  aim,  the  fouiidations 
of  physical  efficiency  must  be  laid  strong  and 
deep.  ...  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  be  taught  to  show  sympathy  with  those 
in  sorrow,  to  wipe  all  tears  away  ^  and  \s^Vk>s^ 
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up  die  broken-licftrtod;  bat  wbMi  k  mgoillj 
ntteded  k  that  be  should  leam  to  attack  tli^ 
root  cames  of  sorrow  and  tears  and  broken 
hearts,  whidi  is  preciseij  what  the  aTcrage 
Christian  seklom  thinks  odf  doing. 

"Few  wotJd  quarrel  with  Socialism  if  it 
were  understood  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
everj  man  should  be  free  to  be  and  give  his 
best  to  the  oonmiunit^  without  hurting  or 
impoverishing  any  one  else.  But  this,  many 
would  say,  is  just  what  Socialism  would  render 
impossible,  for  it  would  mean  the  creation 
of  a  cast-iron  economic  system  in  which  true 
individuality  would  be  crushed.  This  is  a 
curious  argument  to  bring  forward  in  face  of 
the  achievements  of  individualism  in  the 
past  or  even  in  the  present,  but  it  is  quite 
honestly  made  by  people  who  would  become 
Socialists  to-morrow  if  they  could  only  be 
sure  that  their  fears  in  this  respect  were 
groundless.  It  may  seem  a  paradoxical 
thing  to  say  that  the  most  conspicuous  fruit 
of  unrestrained  individualism  has  been  the 
crushing  of  individuality  and  that  the  thing 
most  to  be  hoped  for  from  Socialism  will  be 
the  development  of  individuality,  but  it  is  so." 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  aU  the  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  owned  by  2,500  people,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  land 
is  enjoyed  by  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the 
people. 

"The  classes  on  or  below  the  poverty  line 
of  earnings  not  exceeding  a  guinea  a  week 
per  family  number  l,l29i,7S7,  or  30.7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  To  these 
must  be  added  99,880  inmates  of  workhouses, 
hos()itals,  prisons,  industrial  schools,  etc., 
making  altogether  nearly  1,400,000  persons 
in  this  one  city  alone  whose  condition  even 
the  most  optimistic  social  student  can  hardly 
deem  satisfactory." 

Seldom  has  a  stronger  or  clearer  portrayal 
been  given  than  is  here  presented  of  the  grim 
and  terrible  struggle  of  the  many  that  the 
few  may  enjoy  unearned  increment  and  vast 
sums  which  they  do  not  earn  and  which  fre- 
quently prove  an  irresistible  "temptation 
to  the  various  forms  of  excess  which  luxury 
encourages  when  the  mind  is  not  occupied 
by  any  serious  purpose."  And  very  earnest 
is  his  plea  to  men  and  women  who  think 
and  fed: 

"Let  me  beg  my  readers,"  he  says,  "to 


ponder  these  fiicts  caieliilly  and  eadeaTor 
to  realize  somfthing  of  whaUthcy  mean  in 
bitter  strugg^  hopeless  indiffereDoe,  deaden- 
ing of  finer  feelings  and  impulses,  reckleas- 
ness,  ignoranee,  animalism  and  prodigal 
waste  of  life  and  energy.  Is  there  any  sane 
man  who  would  not  wish  to  see  soch  a  condi- 
tion of  things  altefed  ?" 

He  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  failure  of  all 
palliative  measures  and  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  some  scientific  and  fundamentally 
just  plan  of  procedure  that  shall  abolish 
uninvited  pover^,  make  the  slum  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  environ  every  son  and  dau^ter 
of  the  State  with  conditions  that  make  for 
righteousness,  prosperity,  peace,  happiness 
and  development. 

And  this  brings  him  to  the  consideration 
of  "The  Socializing  of  Natural  Resources." 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  chapter 
in  the  book,  for  it  deals  with  certain  great 
and  fundamental  facts  that  r^resent  the 
next  stq>  in  democratic  advance, — the  taking 
over  of  the  natural  monopolies  and  the  secur- 
ing of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Common  Father  instead  of  per^ 
mitting  this  great  gift  of  God  to  be  monopo- 
lized by  the  few  so  that  the  many  become 
dependent.  We  could  heartily  wish  that 
this  chapter  might  be  read  by  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  America.  But  our 
author  does  not  stop  here.  He  does  not 
believe  in  any  sudden  or  revolutionary  step 
taken  in  a  violent  manner.  He  wouki  buy 
out  the  present  holders  of  natural  resources 
and  public  utilities,  but  he  would  move  stead- 
ily forward  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  goal 
of  equal  justice  for  aU  and  special  privileges 
for  none,  and  the  organization  of  society 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  men  and  women, 
and  little  children,  could  grow  Godward 
under  a  normal,  healthful  and  upward- 
impelling  influence.  The  three  last  chapters 
of  the  volume  deal  in  a  deeply  thoughtful 
way  with  "The  Socializing  of  Industry" 
and  "The  Socialized  Stale." 

The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
thoughtful  popular  treatises  dealing  with 
the  world-wide  struggle  and  irrq>ressible 
conflict  for  economic  independence  that  has 
yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  moral  ideal- 
ist. The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic 
D.  Maurice. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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Anarchum.  By  Dr.  Paul  Eltsbacher.  Trans- 
lated by  Steven  T.  Byington.  Dluatrated. 
Qoth.  Pp.  809.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York: 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker. 

ONE  OF  the  most  noble  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  broadly  cultured  and  truly 
civilized  man  b  his  willingness  to  hear  both  aides 
of  a  controversy  before  sitting  in  judgment. 
Sometimes,  however,  all  of  us  aUow  our 
prejudices  and  preconceived  ideas  to  make 
us  prejudge  a  belief  or  person  against  whom 
alnMMBt  every  hand  is  raised.  But  if  we 
are  wise  and  true  to  our  better  sdves,  we  will 
always  be  ready  to  reverse  our  judgment 
if  we  find  from  further  reading  and  investiga- 
tion that  we  have  judged  unjustly. 

There  is  no  subject  in  civilisation  to-day 
about  which  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and 
general  misconception  as  philos(^hical  anar- 
<hj^  and  of  a  thousand  who  indiBcriminately 
denounce  anarchism,  perhaps  not  ten  can 
give  a  dear  idea  of  the  teachings,  ideals  and 
aspirations   of  this   school   of  philosophers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this:    (1)  The 
comparatively  small   band  of  irresponsibles 
who  have  advocated  and  practiced  **  propa- 
ganda by  the  act  of  violence"  have  horrified 
the  world,  and  few  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  the  facts  which  Mr.  Alvan  F. 
Sanborn  in  his  magnificent  work,  Parit  and 
the   Social   Revolution^   has   deariy   pointed 
out    in   discussing   French   anarclusts, — that 
is,  that  the  men  who  have  committed  assassina- 
tions and  like  deeds  of  violence  have  in  almost 
every    instance   been    at    the    start   gentle, 
loving  peaceable  and   peace-loving   individ- 
uals,  who,   however,   have   been   driven   to 
desperation  and  extremity  by  persecutions, 
privations  and  hardships  bom  of  injustice. 
(2)    For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
conventional  press  to  charge  various  crimes 
to  anarchists,  though  the  latter  may  have 
been    entirely    innocent   of   the   offences    in 
question.     (3)      No    great    economic    phil- 
osophy has  been  more  systematically  misrq>- 
resentod  than  philosophical  anarchy.     (4)  To 
most  persons  trained  in  the  schools  of  modem 

^Books  iiitanded  for  review  in  Thb  AsairA  should  be 
addrawed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Ths 
Ahbh  A,  Boeton,  Mmb. 


civilisation,  the  teachings  of  the  great  anarch- 
ist philos(^hers  seem  as  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion as  the  injunction  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  related  to  turning  the  cheek 
and  giving  the  doak  to  the  man  had  forcibly 
rdieved  one  of  his  coat.  (5)  There  have 
been  few  books  that  have  deariy  and  ably 
set  forth  the  anarchist  philosophy  as  taught 
by  its  greatest  apostles. 

The  work  that  is  before  us  removes  this 
last-named  difiiculty,  as  it  gives  the  quintes- 
sence of  anarchy  as  presented  in  the  words 
of  such  great  masters  among  the  philos(^hical 
anarchists  as  Proudhon,  Bakounine,  Stimer, 
Kropotldn  and  Tolstoi,  together  with  a 
remarkably  dear,  fair  and  concise  disciis- 
sion  of  the  anarchistic  tenets,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Eltzbacher,  a  ripe  schdar,  not  an  aliardiist 
himsdf,  but  who  in  his  writings  has  opposed 
the  philosophy  and  who  in  the  dosing  pages 
of  his  work  essays  to  refute  the  positions 
taken  by  the  great  anarchists. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  two  of  the  most 
popular  and  lucid  presentations  of  anarchy 
and  the  ideals  of  the  anarchists  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  sdiolars  who  were  not  them- 
sdves  anarchists.  We  refer  to  this  treatise 
by  Dr.  Eltsbacher  and  to  the  rec^itly  pub- 
lished work.  Pane  and  the  Social  Revolidion^ 
by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 

Dr.  Eltsbacher  deserves  great  credit,  not 
only  for  his  own  fair  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  anarchy,  but  also  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  anarchistic  masters  in  their 
own  words.  In  both  these  labors  he  has 
shown  a  degree  of  fairness  and  a  desire  to 
give  his  readers  a  tme  digest  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  master  philosophers  that  is  exceptional 
in  modern  writing.  Mr.  Steven  T.  Byington 
in  an  excellent  preface  observes  that:     * 

"Eltsbacher  recognises  his  duty  to  present 
the  strongest  points  of  the  Anarchist  sides 
and  does  this  so  faithfully  that  one  often 
wonders  if  the  man  can  repeat  these  words 
without  feding  their  cogency.  .  .  .  Next  to 
impartiality,  if  not  even  before  it,  we  need 
intelligence  in  our  compiler;  and  we  have 
it.  Few  men,  even  inside  the  movement, 
would  have  been  more  successful  thaa  EL^Xr 
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bacher  in  pickiag  out  the  important  parts 
of  the  Anarchist  doctrines,  and  the  quotations 
that  will  show  these  important  parts  as  they 
are.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  accuracy  has 
not  exceptions — many  exceptions,  if  you 
count  such  things  as  the  failure  to  give  due 
wei^t  to  some  clause  which  might  restrict 
or  modify  the  application  of  the  words  used; 
a  few  serious  exceptions,  of  which  we  reap 
the  fruit  in  his  final  summary.  But  in 
admitting  these  errors  I  do  not  retract  my 
statement  that  Eltzbacher  has  made  his 
compilation  as  accurate  as  any  man  could  be 
expected  to.  .  .  .  The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  here,  without  doubt,  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  presentation  of  Anarhdsm 
that  has  ever  been  given  or  ever  will  be  given 
in  so  short  a  space.  If  any  one  wants  a  fuller 
and  more  trustworthy  account,  he  will  posi- 
tively have  to  go  direct  to  the  writings  of 
the  Anarchists  themselves;  nowhere  else 
can  he  find  anything  so  good  as  Eltzbacher. 
.  .  .  The  collection  of  quotations,  which 
form  three-fourths  of  the  book  both  in  bulk 
and  importance,  is  as  much  the  best  part  as 
it  is  the  biggest." 

It  is  in  the  master  thoughts  of  a  master 
anarchist  as  given  in  this  volume  that  most 
readers  will  find  the  chief  interest,  though 
the  more  thoughtful  who  desire  to  gain  the 
best  conception  of  anarchy,  that  a  single 
moderate-sized  volume  can  give  will  peruse 
the  entire  work,  which  consists  of  eleven 
chapters  and  might  well  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  in  which  the  author  presents 
anarchism  and  his  view  in  regard  to  it  under 
the  headings  of  "The  Problem,"  "Law,  the 
State,  Property"  "The  Anarchistic  Teach- 
ings," and  "  Anarchism  and  Its  Species,"  the 
other  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  sdections 
from  the  writings  of  the  anarchist  masters, 
including  Grodwin,  Proudhon,  Stimer,  Bakou- 
nine,  Kropotkin,  Tucker  and  Tolstoi. 

The  work  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  is  a 
volume  that  should  find  a  place  in  the  libra- 
ries of  all  thinkers  interested  in  political, 
social  and  economic  philosophy,  whether 
or  not  they  have  sympathy  with  its  philosophic 
concepts. 


Eagle  Oak  and  Other  Poems.  By  Captain 
Samuel  H.  Newberry.  Illustrateid.  Cloth. 
Pp.  426.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Richmond, 
Virginia :    The  Everett  Waddy  Company. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sturdy. 


noUe-minded  son  of  '\^rginia  whose  life 
has  been  qpent  in  faithfully  doing  tiie  daty 
he  bdieved  he  owed  to  God,  his  native  state 
and  to  humanify.  During  many  years  Cap- 
tain Newberry  penned  from  time  to  time 
little  verses  descriptive  of  scenes,  emotions 
and  impressions  which  haunted  his  mind. 
These  verses  are  now  gathered  into  a  well- 
printed  and  illustrated  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  entitled  Eagle  Oak  and  Other 
Poems.  While  many  of  the  lines  are  mudcal 
and  pleasing,  the  compositions  do  not  evince 
the  imaginatiave  power  that  characterizes 
true  poetiy,  and  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  unless  verses  be  marked  by  great  exod- 
lence  people  prefer  prose,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  work  will  appeal  to  the  public, 
although  to  the  author's  large  circle  of  friends 
it  will  doubtless  be  a  much-prized  volume. 
Below  we  give  a  few  typical  stanzas  illus- 
trative of  the  author's  verse.  These  lines 
are  from  a  little  poem  entitled  "Life's  Duty": 

"Hearts  that  throb  to  human  love 
Are  cups  of  earthly  pleasuie. 
Which  q>arkle  in  the  sun  of  life, 
YHieQ  filled  with  Heaven's  treasure. 

"  Feet  that  hurry  feet  to  meet 
In  life's  low  vale  of  sorrow, 
Are  messengers  that  fly  between 
To-day  and  each  to-morrow. 


«( 


« 


Eyes  that  give  their  love  for  lisht 
Are  eyes  that  shine  the  brupatest; 

Hearts  mat  bleed  for  those  that  need 
Are  hearts  that  beat  the  lightest 

The  soul  its  energies  must  bend 
To  mount  on  wings  still  higher. 

And  reach  that  home  above  tne  stars 
In  love's  chariot  of  fire." 


The  Broken  Road.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Qoth,  Pp.  420.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  Broken  Road"  is  a  story  of 
English  rule  in  India.  It  deals  particulariy 
with  the  complications  arising  when  native 
princes  are  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  England  they  are  treated  as 
equals,  flattered,  petted  and  made  much  of. 
When  they  return  to  India  they  are  obliged 
to  settle  down  among  their  own  people,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  English  petty  oflidab. 
They  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  native  life* 
and  th^  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  English 
residents.  If  perchance  an  East  Iiidian 
so  educated  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in 
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lo?e  with  a  woman  of  the  dominant  race* 
the  sitaation  becomes  atfll  more  serious. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  condition  of 
affairs  dq>ends  largely  upon  the  tenqpera- 
ment  of  the  particular  individual  in  question. 

This  novd  is  a  story  of  the  friendship 
between  a  young  English  engineer  and  an 
Indian  Prince  who  is  the  victim  of  pre- 
cisdy  the  above  circumstances.  Shere  Ali's 
fether  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Eng^h 
and  determined  that  his  son  should  be  edu- 
cated in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  furthering  in  every 
way  possible  the  British  interests  in  India. 
The  young  man  returns  to  his  native  prov- 
ince filled  with  enthusiasm  which  is  quickly 
chilled  as  he  becomes  aware  of  his  true  posi- 
tion. While  in  England  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  a  vain,  frivolous  woman  who  has 
encouraged  him  merdy  because  of  the  jewels 
which  he  has  lavished  upon  her.  When 
his  people  demand  that  he  shall  wed  a  woman 
of  his  own  blood,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
accede  to  their  wishes,  bdieving  tiiat  Violet 
Oliver  is  true  to  him.  Gradually  the  fact 
of  her  perfidy  is  forced  upon  him,  and  hence- 
forth he  becomes  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Eng^h, 
leading  the  natives  in  a  revolt  which  can 
have  but  one  outcome — defeat. 

In  contrast  with  the  tragedy  of  Shere 
Ali's  wrecked  life  the  story  of  Dick  Linforth 
and  the  road  whose  completion  has  come 
down   to   him  as  an   inheritance   from   his 


father  seems  somewhat  coloriess,  althou^ 
it  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  novel 
is  admirable.  All  the  characters  are  wdl 
drawn  and  the  interest  never  flags. 

Amt  C.  ^ch. 


The  Boy  Geologist.  By  £.  J.  Houston, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  320. 
Price,  $1.00.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Alte- 
mus  Company. 

This  work  possesses  a  double  merit.  It 
is  a  well-written  and  interesting  story  of 
boy  life  in  a  Pennsylvania  school,  full  of 
incidents  yet  healthful  in  tone — ^just  such  a 
book  as  bojTS  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  would  enjoy.  But  its^  q>ecial 
virtue  is  found  in  the  vast  fund  of  interesting 
scientific  facts,  especially  rdating  to  geology 
and  chemistiy,  that  are  here  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  nund  of  the  young. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  scientist 
and  a  teacher  of  natural  philosophy  and 
physical  geography. 

The  dbapter  dealing  with  earthquakes 
and  their  causes  is  of  special  interest  and 
value,  but  almost  every  discussion  con- 
tains popular  instruction  in  geology  and 
chemistry,  presented  in  a  most  pleasing 
maimer. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


rHE  RECENT  PANIC  AND  THE  PRES- 
ENT DEADLY  PERIL  TO  AMERI- 
CAN PROSPERITY:  The  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  is  called  to  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Cros- 
ier's  thoughtful  and  disquieting  contribution  whidi 
K>pean  in  this  issue.  Im.  Crosier  is  the  author  of 
the  most  important  politico-eeonoinic  novel  of  the 
year — The  Magn/el,  a  novel  whidi  gives  the  most 
graphic,  accurate  and  amaring  pen-picture  of  the 
criminal  rich,  the  great  master-gamblers  and 
csploitcn  of  Wall  Street,  that  has  jrt  been  pre- 
sented in  essay  or  fiction.  His  paper  in  this  issue 
of  Thb  Abkna  is  as  startling  in  its  revelations  as 
it  is  vital  in  charartw  and  should  arouse  every 
reader  Id  an  active  effort  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
consonnnation  of  one  of  the  mvest  danms  that 
has  ever  threatened  not  only  Bie  pnMper^  of  the 


people  but  the  very  life  of  free  institutions— the 
plot  to  place  the  pro^Mriltr  of  the  Republic  in  the 
hands  at  the  money-mad  Wall-Street  gamblers. 


The  Life  and  AH  of  F.  Edwin  ElweU:  OuriDus- 
trated  feature  this  month  constitutes  the  second 
pi^cr  in  our  series  of  sketches  for  the  present  year 
whidi  are  devoted  to  American  men  of  art  and 
letters.  The  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
manf  of  Mr.  Elwxll'b  fine  statues  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  art  features  in  tne  maga- 
sines  of  the  month. 


Cooperation  in  Qreat  Britain:  There  is  a  stea<y(y 
gruwiijg  interest  tinoi^hout  America  in  genuine 
coilperative  woric,  in  sptte  of  the  fact  thai  many 
cooperative  experiments  have  failed  because  of 
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the  viflionary  and  impractical  character  of  men 
who  assumed  to  mana^  them,  or  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  oo^tperatiTe  spirit  among  the  master 
spirits.  But  in  spite  of  these  failures  on  the  one 
hand  and  discreditable  attempts  to  deceire  the 
people  by  pretended  coSperatrpe  experiments, 
the  reel  movement  toward  brotherhood  in  business 
is  steaAily  advancing.  Nowhere  in  the  worid  has 
the  advance  been  so  marked  or  the  results  so  satis- 
factory in  every  respect  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  iidffords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to 
our  r«ulers  a  carcfully-proMired  paper  written  for 
The  Abena  hjr  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  the  general  secre- 
iaiy  of  the  CJoQperative  Union  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Gray  is  the  master  spirit  or  directing  hand  in 
this  great  co5perative  movement  which  last  year 
disbursed  about  fifty-five  million  ddlars  to  the 
ooSperators  in  Great  Britain,  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  found  its  way  into  the 
podcets  of  trusts,  monopolies  or  middlemen. 

Some  Rdigious  cmd  Phdlosophioal  Dimmsnoni: 
In  the  essay  entitled  The  ChrisUan  Science  Concept 
of  Deify  Mr.  Geoboe  H.  Moobe,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Boston  Christian  Science  oorganiza- 
tion,  gives  an  admirable  and  authoritative  pre- 
sentation of  the  beliefs  of  Christian  Scientists 
in  regard  to  Deity — a  pimer  written  in  a  most 
admirable  spirit  and  marked  by  a  degree  of  lucidity 
rarely  present  in  discussions  ol  this  diaracter.  In 
the  ^'Ouiet  Hour"  we  have  considered  Emerson 
as  the  poet-phflosopher,  taking  "The  Sphinx*'  as 
an  illustratiim  of  how  this  master  thinker  presented 
the  great  problem  of  life,  veiled  in  allegorv  and 
garbed  in  verse;  while  in  Science  and  tne  Super- 
natural Mr.  Fehlandt  has  presented  with  ^taX 
power  and  clearness  the  views  and  concepts  of  a 
laise  numbo  of  the  bravest  and  most  thou^tful 
rdigious  sdiolars  of  our  time. 

Im^^ortant  PoUHoal^  Social  and  Economic  Con- 
tributums:  Besides  the  paner  contributed  to  this 
number  of  The  Arena  by  Mr.  Cbozier,  this  issue 
contains  a  number  of  other  contributions  which 
wiU  be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  present- 
day  problems  who  are  awake  to  the  serious  char- 
acter of  the  crisis  now  facing  the  American  people 


Robably  the  most  notable  of  these 
by  Mr.  Gboboe  Llewellyn  Rkbs,  entitled  Aooi»- 
imt  ae  a  Reactioniti^  in  whidi  the  author  deaAj 
shows  the  reason  why  the  I^eaideat  is  no  serious 
menace  to  the  phitocracj.  No  man  who  makes 
the  fundamental  princq>les  of  free  institutions  and 
just  government  subsenrient  to  the  oiganixatioD  or 
or  w  political  machine  of  his  party  can  lead  the 
nation  out  of  the  bondage  into  which  it  has  fallen 
through  the  mastership  ex  the  political  boss. 

The  United  States  Tnut  is  a  deeply  thoug^itful 
paper  bv  an  army  man  and  contains  nnich  matter 
weal  calculated  to  set  men  thinking.  While  in 
"The  Mirror  of  the  Present**  we  have  dealt  some- 
what at  length  with  Popular  Rule  or  Standard/)%1 
Supremacy  and  also  the  present  attempt  of  the 
plutocratic  wreckers  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
party. 

Manufacturing-Works  High  S^tool  for  Young 
Women:  The  thoughtful  paper  by  William  Thum, 
which  appwed  in  the  December  Arena,  is  oom- 
plementea  in  this  issue  by  a  brief  paper  in  whidi 
the  author  outlines  a  practical  plan  for  a  manufac- 
turing-works high  sdiool  for  young  women,  where 
girls  desiring  to  obtain  a  higher  education  but  whose 
means  are  umited,  would  oe  able  to  do  so  under 
conditions  that  would  be  helpful,  and  wherein 
th^  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  has  always  been  tbe  fleecy 
of  the  American  people. 


Sixty  Years'  Futile  Battle  of  Legislation  With 
Drink:  In  our  December  issue  we  published  a 
striking  and  extended  paper  entitled  One  Hun- 
dred YeoT^  Battle  With  the  Poison  Trust,  prepared 
expressly  for  our  pages  by  Charleb  R.  Joneb, 
chainnan  of  the  Associated  Prohibition  Vrtas. 
In  this  issue  we  present  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  paper  prepared  for  The  Arena  by  the 
weU-known  author  of  Looking  Forward  and  other 
economic  works,  Mr.  Philip  Rappafobt.  Mr. 
Rappafobt's  condusions  are  based  chiefly  upon 
data  furnished  by  late  census  reports,  and  many 
of  the  facts  given  are  of  a  truly  startling  character. 


SAINT   NIHAJ.   SING. 


**W4donot  take ptntettion  ofouridMM,  but  atgpomeaed  6y  than; 
TKey  moiter  tu  and  force  tu  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiatan,  %ee  mmtjightfor  them,—HEWK, 
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THE   RESURRECTION   OF   GALVESTON. 


By  George  Wharton  James. 


GALVESTON  is  built  upon  the 
island  of  Galveston,  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
miles,  the  widest  part  being  five  miles 
and  the  nairow^est  about  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  citv  is  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  island  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide  and  four  miles  long, 
and  comprises,  in  the  terrain  of  the  orig- 
inal grant,  a  "league  and  labore."  The 
league  comprises  4,444  acres  and  labore 
170  acres.  It  has  both  a  Gulf  and  a 
Bay  front.  Being  thus  practically  sur- 
rounded by  salt  water  and  subject  to 
the  breezes  that  alternately  play  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Bav  and  the  Bav  to  the 
(iulf,  a  temperate  climate  is  produced 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  healthful- 
ness  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Galveston  before 
the  storm  of  September,  1900,  was  from 
40,000  to  45,000.  In  that  storm  some 
(5,000  people  lost  their  lives.  As  soon 
as  it  was  possible  for  many  of  those  who 
had  been  made  homeless  to  get  away,  a 
great  exodus  took  place.  In  a  short 
time,  therefore,  the  population  was  re- 
duced to  from  20,000  to  25,000  people. 
The  present  population  is  from  35,000 
to  37,500,  and  steadily  increasing. 


Owing  to  its  location  directly  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Galveston  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  do  a  large  seaport  business, 
and  its  record  during  the  past  year 
shows  an  increase  little  less  than  mar- 
velous. It  ranks  second  among  United 
States  ports  in  the  value  of  foreign 
exports;  eighth  among  the  ocean  and 
gulf  ports  in  all  import  matters,  and 
thirteenth  among  customs  districts.  It 
holds  fourteenth  place  among  the  ports 
of  the  world  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign 
trade.  In  the  exportation  of  cotton  and 
cotton-seed  products  it  holds  first  place 
in  the  world. 

Galveston's  steamship  service  is  large 
and  constantly  increasing.  It  has  twenty 
nine  lines  in  the  foreign  trade,  two  of 
which  are  newlv  established.  It  has  six 
steamers  each  way  to  and  from  New 
York,  besides  all  the  chartered  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Galveston  is 
a  great  port  and  that  a  large  portion  of  its 
interests  are  centered  around  the  wharves 
and  railwav  sheds.  The  wharves  and 
docks  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  vear  1890  the  United  States 
Government  commenced  building  two 
jetties  leading  from  the  h^^  \xvVo  ^^  ^g^' 
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the  one  on  tV.c  nortli  Ix-ing  five  miles  in 
length,  and  Uie  one  on  the  south  seven 
miles  in  length.  These  two  jetties, 
one  extending  seawnni  from  Bolivor 
Point,  and  the  other  from  (Jnlveston 
Island ,  were  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  tidal  fliiw  with  a  view 
of  removing  the  sand  liars  »t  the 
enfninec  to  the  harbor.  The  jetties, 
aidetl  by  dredging,  have  aeeonijtlished 
the  desired  results,  and  th<'re  is  now  a 
cliannel  depth  of  approximately  thirty 
feel,  thus  ix'rmitting  the  largest  vessels 
to  come  to  anchor  at  Uie  city's  wharves, 

The.-^e  jetties  were  s<'^erely  damaged 
by  the  storm  of  1!)(I0,  and  at  an  e\|>endi- 
tnre  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  the 
govenimenl  has  reconstnuletl  them  and 
has  also  appropriated  and  is  now  ex])end- 
ing  another  million  and  a  half  in  widen- 
ing the  harbor  <liannel  to  a  uniform 
width  of  1,200  feet  and  giving  it  a  uni- 
fiirm  i/rpth  n(  thirty  feet. 


nie  jetties  are  built  of  granite  with  a 
sandstone  core,  being  cappe<l  with  gran- 
ite ro<ks  weighing  from  eight  to  eleven 
tons.  As  some  of  tliese  caps  were 
removed  in  the  storm,  none  of  the  new 
caps  are  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

In  order  to  protect  the  city  from 
further  inundation  from  any  extraordi- 
nary .■^torni  on  the  (iulf  of  ^lexico,  the 
i'iti7.eus  of  the  coimty  of  (ialveston  peti- 
tioned the  State  legislature  to  empower 
them  to  issue  bonds  to  build  a  sea  wall 
that  would  effectually  bar  out  future 
floixls.  The  United  Stales  Government 
was  also  asketl  to  aid,  by  extending  the 
sea  wall  in  front  of  its  pro])erty.  Realiz- 
ing to  the  fnll  the  inii>ortunee  of  Galves- 
ton as  Iier  greatest  seaport.  Texas  gave 
the  rcqnisile  |>ower,  and  the  l'nite<t 
States  (iovernment  also  undertook  to 
do  its  share  of  this  necessary  protective 

The  gn'al  sea  wall  is  man's  defiance 
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to  the  powtTs  of  miturc.  It  must  be 
remembered  tliat  it  was  not  a  tidal  wave, 
as  so  many  people  suppose,  that  destroyed 
Clalveston.  It  was  a  wave  pile<i  up  by 
the  force  of  a  hurricane  lliat  swept  up 
from  the  pulf.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  harbor  side  of  the  island,  but  all 
alonjr  the  otean  side  and  on  that  front- 
uge  wore  many  shanties  and  small  houses, 
many  of  them  lifte<i  by  short  piling  above 
normal  high-water  mark.  This  seldom 
reaches  above  four  or  five  feet  above 
mean  low  tide.  Tlie  extreme  high  tide 
of  1875  was  9.5  feet,  and  of  1886  »  feet. 
^\hen  tie  flood  of  19U0  came  it  wa.s  15.7 
feet  above  mean  low  tide,  and  tlierefore 
swept  the.se  ocean-fnmled  shanties  to 
<lestnirtion  and  passed  almost  completely 
over  the  whole  island.  The  sea  wall, 
to  meet  future  contingencies,  was  made 
17  feet  above  mean  gulf  level.  In  front 
of  the  concrete  wall  and  leading  up  to 
it  is  an  apron  of  granite  riffraff,  47  feet 


wide  and  from  three  to  six  feet  thick, 
resting  on  the  beach. 

Adjoining  the  wall,  which  !.=!  four  and 
one-half  miles  long,  is  a  boulevard  100 
feet  wide,  partitioned  as  follows.  Closest 
to  the  ocean  and  next  to  the  wall  is  a 
sixteen-feet  wide  concrete  sidewalk,  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  iron  railing  on  the  sea 
wall;  next  comes  the  paved  road,  54 
feet  wide,  followed  by  a  parkway  30  feet 
wide.  The  ladies  of  the  city  have  under- 
taken to  plant  out  this  parkway  in  trees, 
flowers  and  gra.ss  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  It  will  thus  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ocean  promenades  and 
driveways  in  the  United  States  and  afford 
incalculable  pleasure  to  countless  thou- 
sands. 

In  order  to  make  it  i»rfectly  clear  to 
mv  readers  how  a  boulevard  100  feet 
witle  can  be  at  the  top  of  the  sea  wall,  it 
is  well  to  explain  in  advance  tliat  the 
level   of  the   island   behmd  \i\t  ■*;»&  vv 
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bein^  raised  to  correspond  to  the  height 
of  the  wall  itself. 

The  wall  was  eonipleted  two  years  ago. 
About  three  and  one-half  miles  of  it  were 
built  hy  the  comity  of  Galveston  at  a  cost 
of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  the 
other  mile  by  the  United  States  Govem- 
iticnt  at  a  east  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars.  The  iejjislaturc  author- 
ized the  is.suancc  by  the  county  of  four 
per  cent,  bonds  for  the  needful  amount, 
nearly  all  of  wliirh  were  subscribed  for  at 
par  by  the  citizens  of  Galveston  at  a  time 
when  the  cretlit  of  the  city  and  county 
were  both  nil.  Before  the  sea  wall  waJi 
coni])leted  the  bonds  were  being  bought 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  at  par. 

So  it  was  with  the  city  bonds.  Prior 
to  the  reorpanization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment these  were  as  low  as  fiO  per  cent, 
and  65  per  cent.  They  are  now  being 
.sold  at  a  premium,  UH  to  103  being  the 
lowest  prices. 


Wlien  the  wall  was  completed  the  neces- 
sity for  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  the 
city  was  more  tlian  ever  apparent. 
With  keen  foresight  the  leaders, — banded 
together  as  the  Deep-Watcr  Committee — 
had  already  prepared  the  way  fully  and 
completely.  Section  68  of  the  oew 
charter  of  1903  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  the  power  to 
appoint  a  board  of  engineers,  and  they 
were  empowere<l  to  i.s.sue  fivc-per  cent. 
bon<b  for  two  million  dollars,  payable 
not  more  than  fifty  years  after  tlieir  date, 
to  l»e  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  used  and 
ex|>ended  for  rai.'iing  and  filling  the 
grades  of  the  <'ity. 

When  this  question  of  rai.-ing  the  grade 
of  the  city  was  Ix'ing  con.sidered,  those 
who  were  giving  it  their  especial  attention 
soon  found  that  various  tlifticuities  of  a 
legal  nature  as  well  as  the  tremendous 
expense  and  great  inconvenience  it  would 
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Ite  to  llie  iH-nplc  of  llit-  cih-,  >too«l  in  tiieir 
way.  Tlio  comtilution  of  tlie  stale  pro- 
vides that  iiioiiev  oiicc  [k  it!  into  tlie 
state  trciiMiri'  ciinnot  ln'  paid  out  ('X(e]jt 
for  ji  si)e(i!ij  a|)im>|>rii:tion  nutdo  hv  ir.w 
and  tl-e  lefiishitiirc  ho^  no  putl^oritv  to 
iisiiko  i-n  appropiralioii  for  «  Imigor  term 
tliaii  two  year.-.  Tlii^^  iiistninu'iil  also 
pnihihils  the  lep-lnliire  from  t;i^'"g  <"" 
leiiditift  the  trwlit  of  tt  o  stjitc  in  rid  of 
any  p«Ts<m,  corporiTtion,  or  iiiui)ici|xility. 
and  forbids  llie  pledfjin};  of  tie  cmlil  of 
the  state  for  the  piiynienl  of  lite  liiihilities 
of  any  iiuliviilunl.  imiiiicipaMly,  or 
other  eoqMirrtifms.  It  exenis(il  the  in- 
penuity  of  tl  e  legal  nieiiihers  of  the  com- 
mittee to  devise  a  way  i»y  means  of 
which  these  wi.-e  coiisliliitional  provi- 
sions toiiM  be  so  itdjiisled  as  to  meet  the 
special  necessities  of  the  slrieken  cilv. 

The  state  was  asked  to  donate  to  the 
city  of  Galveston  all  laxes  to  which  it 
was  entitled  from  the  County  of  (lalves- 


tun,  exeept  those  that  iKTtained  to  local 
needs,  such,  for  instance,  as  schools,  etc., 
for  the  siwiee  of  eifjhteen  years;  and- 
to  authorize'  the  state  tax  collector  to  pay 
the-e  state  taxes  direct  to  the  city  treas- 
urer instead  of  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

When  the  members  who  had  this  matter 
in  hand  sugfp'stetl  it  to  the  committee, 
they  were  almost  laughed  to  scorn.  The 
h:rj;eness  of  the  request  seemed  to  1m;  its 
own  ciuKlenination,  but  Colonel  Walter 
Gre,-bam,  who  ha.s  been  foremost  in  the 
ui)buildin]>  of  Galve=ton,  and  his  eoaciju- 
tors  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
h-.tfie  exix-cl;' tion.T  often  k*'"^'^'*'  Inrge 
n-sponse<. 

All  amusing  incident  tK'curred  in  the 
eonmiittee  room,  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers told  to  m_e,  which  illustrates  how, 
even  among  these,  the  battle  for  this 
large  improvement  had  to  be  fought, 
'lliere  were  nine  members  present  when 
the  thing  was  finnUy  lAcvKA'A.ii.vA  -wx^i  *A. 
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those  wlio  oppr>se<l  it  was  one  of  the  most 
forward  and  pniftrivisive  men  of  the  city. 
Colonel  \V,  L.  Moody-  His  opposition 
was  baso<l  ii|x>n  the  groun<l  tliat  it  seemed 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  so  lai^e  a  thing 
from  tlio  politicians  of  the  whole  state. 
At  last,  Colonel  (ire -ham  turne<l  to  him 
and  said,  "But  even  you.  Colonel  Moody, 
have  often  said  that  you  could  always 
get  what  you  wantcti  by  persistent  asking 
for  it."  With  dignified  language,  but 
in  most  determined  maimer.  Colonel 
Moody  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
such  a  remark,  .\gain  Mr.  drcshani 
insiste<l  that  he  felt  fixire  he  hrd  heard 
that  sentiment  fall  from  Colonel  Moody's 
lips  many  times.  Again  Colonel  Moody 
denied  that  the  words  were  ever  used 
by  him,  Hnd  for  sonc  four  or  five  min- 
utes the  two  gentlemen,  in  the  most 
courteous  and  positive  way  argued  that 
the  other  was  mistaken,  until  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  (omniittee  began  to 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable.     .\t  length. 
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in  desperation,  Mr.  Gresham  asked  r 
"Well,  Colonel  Moody,  what  was  it 
that  you  did  say  ? ' '  Without  the  shadow 
of  a  smile,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  that  at  once  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  pertinacity  he  pointed  to  Colonel 
Gresham  and  sententiously  exclaimed: 
"  I  have  never  said  that  I  got  what  I 
asked  for,  but  that  you  always  got  what 
^o»  asked  for." 

With  this  large  faith.  Colonel  Gresham 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley  went  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  great  <Ielight  ol  the 
citizens  of  Galveston,  their  request  was 
generously  granted. 

This  was  a  gift  from  the  people  of 
Texas  to  the  stricken  city,  estimated  to- 
be  worth  fully  two  million  dollars , 
for,  as  the  taxable  values  of  the  county 
increase,  the  amount  remitted  will  cor- 
respondingly increase.  The  act  of  the 
legislature  also  provided  for  the  bonding 
of  this  gift  by  the  city  in  the  sum  of 
two  million  dollars.  This  was  done  and 
contracts  called  for  to  grade  the  city  to 
the  required  level.  The  contractors  were 
aske<i  to  take  half  their  pay  in  cash  and 
half  in  the  city  bonds,  and  such  wa» 
their  confidence  in  the  men  who  are  now 
directing  the  city's  finances,  that  they 
agreed  to  do  this.  The  taxes  thus 
remitted  amounted  to  about  $85,000  in 
1906.  Thus  it  will  l>c  seen  that  the  bonds, 
while  issued  by  the  city,  are  practically 
g\iarantee<l  by  the  state. 

Colonel  (ir&sham  is  one  of  those  far- 
seeing  men  whose  pre-^ence  in  a  commun- 
ity is  a  constant  inspiration  to  those  cit- 
izens who  can  never  see  beyond  their  own 
imme^liate  profit,  As  early  as  1887  he 
began  to  plan  large  things  for  the  city's 
future.  \Vhen  he  advocated  the  deep- 
ening of  the  harbor  to  30  feet  he  stood 
almost  alone,  and  the  most  sanguine  of 
(ialveston's  citizens  begged  him  only  to 
ask  for  18  feet.  Yet  his  large  claims 
are  now  fully  justified  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  contemplating 
the  extension  nf  the  jetties  far  enou^ 
to  obtain  a  uniform  depth  in  the  harbor 
of  35  feet  at  mean  low  tide. 
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When  the  Grade- Raising  Board  first 
began  operations,  some  of  tlio  people 
wonid  not  understand  or  believe  wbat 
was  going  on.  They  rcfu>:ed  to  raise 
their  housi-s  and  wore  s^oniewhat  discon- 
certed and  horrifieti  to  find  the  wet  .=and 
being  poured  around  them.  It  did  not 
tiike  them  long  to  realize  that  the  board 
"meant  Iiusiness,"  and  after  that  first 
exiKTieiKC  nil  one  has  given  any 
trouble. 

In  filling  in  so  as  to  raise  the  grades 
it  can  well  be  seen  that  mast,  if  not  all, 
of  the  ganleiis,  trees  and  lawns  of  Ihe  city 
were  d(^lroye<l.  as  well  as  all  the  shade 
trees  that  had  been  phtntcd  along  the 
streets,  (ialveslon  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  palms,  oleanders,  magnolias  and 
other  semi-tropical  trees,  and  to  destroy 
them  ha.s  been  a  great  grief  to  all  con- 
cenicd.  But  it  was  one  of  the  lesser 
evils  that  had  to  be  as  cheerfully  snb- 
ni'ittcii  to  as  possible  in  onler  to  protect 


again.st  the  greater  evil,  and  time  will 
cooi)erate  with  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
the  people  and  soon  ronton;  the  Ijeauty 
that  has  l)een  destroyeii.  Nay,  it  will 
be  enhance<i  and  increased  by  the  mate- 
rial improvements  tliat  are  now  so 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

While  the  grade  was  being  raised  the 
city  authorities  took  the  opportunity  to 
improve  and  enlarge  tlie  sewerage  sy.s- 
teni.  and  now,  as  the  large  extent  of  the 
former  has  Iw-en  finished,  the  city  rejoices 
in  a  ]>erfc<f  and  sanitan.'  sewerage, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  grad- 
ing is  d(«ie,  will  be  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  that  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
coinitn. 

Another  great  inipn>vement  is  now 
abont  to  be  bcgim.  The  various  ndlways 
that  enter  Galveston  all  converge  to  \'ir- 
ginia  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  then 
across  the  l>ay  on  trestles.  The  legis- 
lature has  already  ]>assed  a  bill  author- 
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izing  the  county  of  Galveston  to  issue 
bonds  Tor  the  t-onstrurtion  of  a  nm^ifi- 
<fiit  causeway,  140  feet  wide,  to  take 
the  plate  of  this  railway  trestle.  It 
will  prolwihly  have  a  ooiicrote  liase  with  a 
su[KTstru<ture  of  {granite,  and  will  not 
only  allow  a  proper  spae*'  for  the  tracks 
of  all  the  railways,  but  will  make  a  fine 
boulevard  for  ridiiif^,  driving  or  auto- 
inobiling.  The  raihva\-s  will  be  requiretl 
to  <1(>  their  shnre  of  the  work,  and  they 
have  all  expre?-ed  themselves  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  project.  .V  certain  width 
of  this  will  i>e  ^i-t  a^ide  as  parking, 
where  grass,  trees  and  flowers  will  he 
planted.'  It  will  thus  affoni  a  solid  and 
beautiful  avenue  leading  from  the  islands 
to  the  mainland. 

On  the  «7th  of  March.  1907,  the  State 
I>egislature  passed  an  ac'l  validating  a 
oonveyanoe  from  the  city  of  Galveston, 
vesting  the  title  to  l.tKKI  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  naval 


reserve  station.  This  action  was  required 
by  Congress  l>efore  it  would  authorize  the 
spending  of  more  Federal  money  on  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  harbor 
channel. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
three  forts  at  Galveston.  Fort  San 
Jacinto,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island,  has 
700  acres  of  land  connected  with  it.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
build  a  sea  wall  from  the  western  jetty 
around  in  front  of  the  fort  to  the  .south, 
and  then  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
property.  The  enclosed  area  will  then 
be  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  city  and 
fidly  improved, — planted  with  tree-i, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  grass.  This  has 
already  been  done  at  Fort  Crockett  at 
the  western  limit  of  the  city. 

When  this  plan  i.s  carried  out  it  will 
leave  a  spai'C  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
between  the  govern  men  t  sea  wall  and 
that  of  the  city.     Souw  \:i*»s  ^-^ws,  "■«. 
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included  in  this  area.  Colonel  Greshain 
is  working  on  a  plan  to  have  the  govern- 
ment sea  wall  extended  to  the  city  wall 
fill  up  the  space  to  the  city  level  and  con- 
vert the  whole  into  a  magnificent  |>ark, 
700  acres  of  it  to  be  nsetl  as  a  militan' 
park  and  reservation,  and  the  other  1,000 
acres  bv  the  city. 

The  city  is  provided  with  water  from 
thirty  artesian  wells,  which  are  located 
on  the  mainland,  some  eighteen  miles 
away.  !Kuch  of  these  wells  Is  from  (iOO 
to  800  feet  deep  and  the  water  is  brought 
through  30-inch  jiipes,  which  pass  for 
two  miles  under  Galveston  Ittiy  to  large 
and  adequate  reservoirs  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  water  is  of  excellent 
quality  ami  there  is  more  than  enough 
at  the  present  lime  for  a  population  of 
five  times  the  pre.'ent  mimber.  The 
city  also  owns  in  the  artesian  belt  a  large 
amount  more  of  water-lH'aring  land, 
so   that   there   will    be   no   difficultv   in 


making  water  provision  for  a  population 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

In  generd  ap|>earance  the  island  on 
which  (ialveston  is  built  reminds  one  of 
^ranhattan  Island.  But  the  City  of 
Xew  York  is  built  north  and  south, 
the  island  lying  that  way,  while  Galveston 
island  lies"  broadside  "to  the  Gulf,  and 
the  city  is  built,  therefore,  east  to  west. 

Should  the  jxipulatiou  increase,  as  it 
is  perfectly  jiossiblc  it  may,  until  Gal- 
veston iR'ciimes  the  main  seajwrt  of  the 
Southwest,  the  island  will  become  as 
crowded  as  is  ^lanhattan.  Then  the 
Uohvar  jH'ninsula  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbor  entnuice  will  be  invaded,  and 
the  mainland  to  the  north  of  the  i.sland. 
which  laller.  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated, 
is  soon  to  ive  connecte<l  with  the  island 
by  the  elabtmite  140-feet  wide  concrete 
and  granite  causeway. 

Tile  cily  is  therefore  surrounded  on 
three    sid«^    (and    should    it    ultimately 
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vnvvF  the  western  part  of  tlie  island,  on 
four  sides)  with  salt  water  in  constant 
motion  witli  the  tides,  thus  providing  a 
perft^'t  drainage  and  also  an  abundance 
of  di-ep  sea  fish.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  water  materially  affects  the 
tem|»erature  of  the  city,  and  aids  in 
keeping  it  uniform.  In  1906  the  highest 
temperature  in  October  was  77  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  lowest  65  degrees. 
In  Noveml)cr  llie  liiglie.st  was  74  degrees, 
the  lowest  60  degrees.  In  Detcmbcr 
the  highest  was  73  degre-es,  the  lowest 
54  <legrees.  Tlie  value  of  this  nearly 
uniform  temperature  us  a  health  asset 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

From  tile  foregoing  recital  of  facts  it 
will  be  seen  that  (.ialveston  has  been 
concerned  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  making  of  needed  material  improve- 
ments that  were  essential  for  the  safety, 
health,  prosperity  and  general  well-being 
of  the  city.    Advantage  has  lieen  taken, 


where  possible,  of  opportunities  for  its 
beautification,  as  on  the  sea-wall  esplan- 
ade. But  in  tlie  line  of  parks  Galveston 
has  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
give  such  matters  much  consideration. 
She  has  three  small  parks,  but  they  are 
not  improved  and  are  practically  ignored. 
Xow  that  her  city  government  has 
placed  her  financially  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  parks,  boulevards  and 
the  improvement  of  all  public  grounds 
and  school  yards  will  be  taken  in  hand 
with  the  same  vigor,  good  sense  and 
thoroughness  that  have  characterized 
her  recent  actions.  This  feature,  the 
esthetic  and  artbtic,  b  the  only  one  in 
which  (ialveston  is  now  deficient.  In 
the  essential  and  primary  work  of  safe- 
guarding the  city  from  future  tides,  in 
raising  the  level,  in  providing  adequate 
sewerage  and  water  systenus,  and  a.Vk. 
such  things,  \X,  -was  tv^W  '^bX-  «S».  *«ks»^- 
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aiy  matters  be  ignored.     But  now  that  parativcly  trivial  cost,  which,  id  a  couple 

these  are  satisfactorily  accomplished  or  of    generations    will    have    more    than 

well  under  way,  it  Is  equally  important  quadrupled  their  cast  and  have  provided 

that  the  beauty  of  the  city  be  considered,  for  all   time   the  breathing  and   beauty 

A    thoughtful    survey    of   the    situation  spots  without  which  no  well-ordered  ci^ 

now,  a  proper  grasping  of  her  growth  can  properly  exist. 
and  future  needs,  and  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive   plan    of    park    and    similar 

improvements,  can  be  outlined  nt  a  com-  Pasadena,  California. 


George  Wharton  James. 


INDIA'S  COMING  GREATNESS  FROM  A 
CONSTRUCTIVE  VIEW-POINT. 

By  Saint  Nihal  Sing. 


CURRENT  literature  regarding  to- 
day in  India  paints  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
Press  diifpatches  and  feature  articles 
dwell  on  the  fearful  poverty  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  in  Hindostan,  who  suffer 
from  perpetual  famine,  and  describe  the 
educated  community  as  seething  with 
political  agitation  and  ferment,  lea\ing 
a  strong,  subconscious  effect  upon  the 
reader's  mind  that  the  land  is  in  a 
chaotic  Ftate — going  backward,  at  least 
wo/  forward. 

iyt  the  present  affairs  in  India  about 
all  that  is  known  in  America  is  that  the 
e<lucated  people  of  Hindostan  are  seem- 
ingly satisfied  with  merely  carrying  on 
wordy  warfare  over  political  questions 
and  concerning  themselves  with  arraign- 
ing the  British  administrators  of  Hindos- 
tan for  inaugurating  a  reign  of  Czarist 
terrorism  in  the  country.  The  impres- 
sion is  deepening  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  take  interest  in  the  march 
of  world  events  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
intelligent  classes  of  India  from  the 
English  Government  necessarily  involves 
volcanic  conditions  in  the  countrv  and 
an  ignominious  fate  for  the  nation,  as  a 
natural  sequence. 

In  the  paper,  '*  Unrest  in  India,  Its 
Genesis  and  Trend,  as  an  Expatriated 
East  Indian  Sees  It,"*  the  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  Hindostan  is  in  no 
danger  of  once  again  being  steeped  in 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages  and  becoming  a  prey  to  anarchy 
and  lawlessness. 

In  the  present  article  the  writer  sub- 
mits   a    brief    of   uplift    and    optimism. 
He  raises  the  contentions : 
^I:}  That,  the  so-called    political    fer- 

*See  The  ARENA^for  December,  1907. 


ment  at  present  prevailing  in  Hindostan 
presages  a  period  of  construction  and 
well-being; 

II:  That  India  is  rapidly  awakening 
to  a  full  sense  of  its  op[X)rtunities  and 
res[X)nsibilities,  and  there  is  palpable 
and  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Hindostan  are  aggressively  engaged 
in  remodeling  themselves  and  their  meth- 
ods according  to  the  most  modern  and 
approved  patterns;  and  that,  the  uplift 
in  the  Indian  Empire  is  not  confined  to  a 
single  department  of  life  nor  to  any  one 
of  the  numerous  congeries  of  races  and 
castes  that  constitute  the  300,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  but  that  the 
yeast  of  evolution  is  at  work  everj^vhere 
and  is  leavening  all  things  and  all  classes. 

On  account  of  limited  space  only  the 
briefest  outlines  can  be  presented  to  the 
reader;  but  enough  evidence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  contentions  to 
prove  that  all  influences  are  combining 
to  raise  the  country  from  a  slough  of 
despondency  and  degeneracy  and  head 
it  toward  progress  and  modernization. 

In  order  to  answer  the  first  issue,  the 
political  grievancces  which  are  agitating 
the  minds  of  educated  Hindostanees, 
should  be  examineil.  These  may  be 
succinctly  stated  in  the  wonls  of  certain 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  its  Calcutta  session  of  1906. 

This  body,  which  meets  once  a  year, 
is  composed  of  the  cream  of  educated 
East  Indians  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
castes  and  learned  professions,  is  the 
pseudo-congress  of  India — ^an  Assembly 
of  Protest.  These  resolutions,  selected 
from  its  sessions  of  tlie  vear  before  last, 
are  cited  because  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  convened  during  the 
last  week  of  the  year  1907,  they  formed 
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the  vortex  of  a  cyclonic  discussion 
amongst  its  members  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  assehibly,  which  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  held  its  * 
annual  meetings  without  any  serious 
dissension,  had  to  be  adjourned  sine 
die.  In  order  to  be  explicit,  it  stiould 
be  stated  that  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  delegates  sent  to  the  1907  session  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  were  so 
vitally  interested  and  so  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  resolutions  in  question 
that  the  rest  of  tlie  representatives  of 
the  people  had  to  consent  to  the  staiVrS 
quo  of  the  last  Congress  either  by  reaffirm- 
ing them  or  by  dissolving  the  body. 
These  resolutions,  therefore,  are  toler- 
ably correct  indices  of  the  political 
demands  of  the  natives  of  India  which 
are  exercising  their  minds.  The  seventh 
resolution  read  in  part: 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  little  or 
no  voice  in  the  Administration  and  that 
their  representations  to  the  government 
do  not  receive  due  consideration,  this 
Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy- 
cott movement  inaugurated  in  Bengal 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  partition 
of  tne  Province  was  and  is  legitimate. " 

At  the  same  session  tne  Indian  National 
Congress  passed  another  resolution: 

"That,  in  tne  opinion  of  tnis  Congress, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  people  all  over 
the  country  earnestly  to  take  up  the 
question  of  national  education  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  organize  a  system  of 
education — literar}%  scientific  and  tech- 
nical— suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  country,  or  national  lines  and  under 
national  control." 

This  resolution  was  formed  as  the 
Congress's  repeated  protests  "against 
the  policy  of  government  in  respect  of 
high  and  secondary  education  as  being 
one  of  officializing  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  universities  and  restricting  the 
spread  of  education"  were  not  heeded. 
The  Congress  had  recommended  "that 
government  should  take  immediate  steps 
for  (1)  making  primar}'  education  free 


and  gradually  compulsory  all  over  the 
country,  (2)  assigning  larger  sums  of 
money  to  secondary  education,  special 
encouragement  being  given  where  neces- 
sary to  the  education  of  the  backward 
classes,  (3)  making  the  existing  universi- 
ties more  free  from  official  control  and 
providing  them  with  sufficient  men  to 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching,  (4)  making 
adequate  provision  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  different  Provinces  having 
regard  to  local  requirements";  and  since 
the  alien  government  paid  no  attention 
to  these  petitions  the  more  than  a  thou- 
sand representatives  of  the  East  Indian 
people  avowed  their  intention  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  system  of  national 
education  for  the  rising  generation  in 
India. 

Somewhat  along  these  lines  another 
resolution  was  introduced.  This  had 
for  its  object  the  vitalizing  of  Indian, 
industries  and  giving  them  a  new  impetus 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  home 
industries  and  entreat  and  counsel  the 
people  to  use  India-made  goods.  It 
was  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  uphold 
the  Swadeshi  movement — ^which  may 
roughly  be  translated  as  the  movement 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  India-made  goods 
— and  was  worded : 

"This  Congress  accords  its  most  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Swadeshi  movement 
and  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  country 
to  labor  to  promote  its  success  by  making 
earnest  and  sustained  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  of  indigenous  industries, 
and  encourage  the  consumption  of  indig- 
enous articles  by  giving  them  preference 
over  imported  commodities." 

Tliese  resolutions  were  capped  by  the 
following: 

"That  til  is  Congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  system  of  government  in  the 
self-governing  British  colonies  should 
be  extended  to  India." 

This  political  platform  may  lead  to 
dissension  in  the  East-Indian  camp,  but 
such  division  of  opinion  is  an  "evidence 
of  life  and  pluck,"  and,  as  an  experienced 
pro-Indian    English    statesman    nalvdy 
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lemarksy  **is  better  than  the  old  dead 
level  of  cowardice  and  stagnation."  The 
p<ditical  agitation  of  the  people  of  India 
reduces  itself  to  this : 

That  the  Grovemment  of  India  should 
not  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  people;  that  the  berths  in  the 
Groyemment  should  not  be  treated  by 
Britishers  as  their  preserves;  that  the 
foreigners  should  not  be  permitted  to 
exploit  the  country  as  a  market  for  the 
products  of  British  mills  and  factories; 
legislation  and  the  educational  system 
operated  with  a  view  to  throttling  the 
Indian  industries  and  keeping  the  Hin- 
dostanees  ignorant  of  modem  methods 
employed  in  farming  and  manufacturing 
industries;  that  me  emasculation  of 
East-Indians  accomplished  by  means  of 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing arms  and  not  permitting  them  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  their 
city»  provincial  and  federal  governments, 
be  immediately  stopped  and  in  its  stead 
India  be  stricUy  governed  by  and  for  the 
people. 

The  educated  Indians  have  been  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  in  this  direction  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Their 
agitation,  however,  has  taken  merely  the 
form  of  supplicating  the  British  Bureau- 
crats whose  pc^cy  and  administration 
they  criticized.  The  educated  classes 
of  India  have  been  imploring  an  alien 
people  whose  rule  was  established  in 
Hindostan  by  a  company  of  commercial 
men  and  has  been  consistently  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  a£Fording  a  profitable 
market  for  their  own  manufacturers  and 
capitalists,  to  volufUarily  renounce  what 
th^  have  come  to  regard  as  their  loaves 
and  fishes.  The  East-Indian  p<ditical 
agitator  has  failed  to  realize  ttiat  the 
interests  of  the  Englishman  and  himsdf 
are  at  variance.  The  agitation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Aerefore,  has 
proved  a  total  failure. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  East-Indian 
educated  men,  $100,000,000  annually 
go  to  England,  outwardly  to  pay  salaries, 
pensions  et  al^  but  virtually  as  a  tribute 


from  the  East-Indian  subjects  to  the 
British  ruler.  Regardless  of  the  prayers 
and  even  of  the  protests  of  the  native 
East  Indians,  the  administrative  posts 
carrying  princely  salaries  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Englishman;  out 
of  900  of  the  highest  governmental  posts 
in  the  land,  900  being  at  present  hdd 
by  aliens  and  only  60  by  natives  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  the  supplications 
of  the  natives,  four-fifths  of  the  villages 
in  India  continue  without  a  schoolhouse; 
145  out  of  146  women,  and  90  out  of  100 
men  are  illiterate,  and  there  is  practically 
no  provision  made  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  up-to-date  methods  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  industries.  Of  the  95,- 
000,000  pounds  yeariy  ccdlected  in  rev- 
enues from  the  taxpayers  of  India,  more 
than  one-fourth  b  spent  on  the  army, 
merely  6,000,000  pounds  being  appro- 
priated for  education. 

This  unavailing  struggle  for  "India 
for  the  East  Indians"  is  responsible  for 
alienating  the  people  of  Hindostan  from 
British  rule.  Daily  the  breach  is  widen- 
ing. As  a  natural  consequence  the 
natives  of  the  land,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  dudling  with 
words  or  supplicating  the  English  admin- 
istration in  India  or  England  b  required. 

East  Indians  have  not  succeeded  in 
their  quest  for  a  liberal  government. 
In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
campaign  for  popular  administration, 
the  British  bureaucracy  in  charge  of 
Indian  a£Fairs  has  become  more  auto- 
cratic and  imperious. 

The  struggle,  however,  has  not  proved 
abortive.  On  the  contrary,  their  very 
&Qure  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  pride  of  the  people  and  inciting 
them  to  do  constructive  work  along 
national  lines.  It  has  quickened  the 
land  of  the  Hindoos  with  a  new  con- 
sciousness and  paved  the  way  for  future 
prosperity  and  ultimate  p^itical  and 
economic  liberty. 

What  this  new  awakening  is  can  best 
be  described  by  means  <j[  «3Dl  \&i&aH^ 
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fable  told  of  two  cats  who  fought  over  a 
piece  of  bread.  Each  wanted  the  whole 
loaf  and  nearly  killed  the  other  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  it.  A  monkey  appeared 
on  the  scene.  His  Christian  spirit,  unable 
to  brook  the  sad  struggle  going  on  between 
the  cats»  he  suggested  that  he  would 
amicably  and  justly  settle  the  feud. 
The  monkey  procured  a  pair  of  balances 
and,  intent  upon  doing  justice  to  the 
cats,  divided  the  bread  into  two  pieces 
and  put  one  in  each  scale.  Finding  the 
division  was  unequal,  he  bit  off  a  piece 
of  bread  from  the  larger  portion  and  let 
it  slide  down  his  throat,  attributing  the 
misappropriation  of  that  piece  to  a  mere 
accident.  The  monkey  kept  up  the 
hypocracy  of  dividing  and  redividing  the 
bread  until  none  was  left  and  the  dis- 
illusioned cats  disappeared  having  learned 
a  valuable  lesson  at  the  expense  of 
losing  the  entire  loaf  of  bread. 

The  unsuccessful  fight  for  pcditical 
freedom  is  making  £e  Hindostanees 
remark  to  themselves  that  the  conduct 
of  the  English  in  India  in  eveiy  particu- 
lar is  the  same  as  that  of  the  monkey  in 
the  above  fable.  The  Englishman  found 
the  EiEist  Indians  warring  amongst  them- 
sdves.  He  evinced  the  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  discord  between  the  fighting 
factions.  He  promised  to  manage  their 
estates  until  they  reached  the  age  when 
they  would  have  sense  enough  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs.  He  showed  great 
concern  to  educate  his  wards  and  pro- 
tect them  from  evil  influences.  He 
undertook  to  husband  their  resources 
and  employ  them  judiciously  so  that  the 
estate  might  grow  more  valuable.  He 
contracted  to  protect  their  property  from 
internal  as  well  as  external  attack.  He 
promised  to  train  his  wards  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  AU  this  he  piously  under- 
took to  do  because  his  Cnristian  spirit 
would  not  let  him  rest  if  he  neglected  to 
look  after  the  insane  and  imbecile 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  It 
was  the  *' white  man's  burden"  he  volun- 
tarily shouldered,  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
that  made  him  take  the  reins  of  India's 


government  into  his  own  hands.  Tlie 
East  Indian  was  losing  his  manhood 
through  internecine  lawlessness  and  his 
property  was  going  to  waste  through 
lack  of  judgment.  Swayed  by  rdigious 
fervor  he  declared  war  upon  those  who 
were  fighting,  forced  them  to  desist  and 
b^gan  their  reorganization  on  a  saner, 
sounder  plan,  widiout  any  considevation 
— except  the  sweet  consciousness  that 
pervades  the  soul  when  a  man  sdflfeasly 
ministers  to  the  hdpless  without  receiving 
any  return  for  his  good  deeds. 

l^th  child-like  credulity  East  Indians 
took '  these  professicms  for  princi|deB 
which  were  to  underlie  the  policy  and 
actions  of  the  British  administration  of 
India.  Had  the  Englishman  fulfilled 
some  of  his  promises  the  Hindostanees 
would  have  continued  to  bdieve  in  his 
altruistic  motives;  but  his  tardiness 
in  meeting  his  liabilities  is  making  the 
natives  of  the  land  believe  that  the  British 
promises  of  liberty,  equali^  and  fraternity 
held  out  to  the  East  Lidians,  always  have 
been  like  the  horizon — ^the  nearer  you 
approach  the  farther  they  recede. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  political  agita- 
tion the  natives  have  comm^iced  to 
realize  that  they  do  not  wish  a  **good" 
government  conducted  by  an  alien  pe<^de; 
but  a  government  of  their  own,  even  if  it 
is  corrupt  and  weak. 

Not  long  ago  when  an  English  high 
oflScial  landed  in  Bombay,  the  syco- 
phancy of  the  people  of  Hindostan 
expressed  itself  in  an  inscription  which 
was  worked  into  a  floral  arch,  and  read : 
"  Grod  deliver  us  from  the  rule  of  our  own 
countrymen." 

Within  ten  years  the  sentiment  has 
become  so  metamorphosed  that  not  long 
ago  India's  Grand  Old  Man,  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  a  citizen  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, remarked:  *' Patriotism  means 
making  an  end  of  foreign  rule." 

It  wUl  be  hard  for  the  American  reader 
to  realize  how  colossal  this  transition  is. 
Through  this  mental  transformation  the 
very  shackles  that  have  kept  Hindostan 
fromj,  progress  and  prosperity  are  now 
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to  be  utilized  to  build  a  ladder  that  wiU 
lead  to  future  well-being. 

The  attitude  of  independence  assumed 
of  late  by  the  native  East  Indian  is  not 
merdy  of  a  negative  character.  It  is  not 
cmly  proving  an  incentive  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  alien  ruler;  to  distrust 
him;  to  cease  to  help  him;  to  desist 
from  looking  up  to  him  for  advice,  guid- 
ance and  assistance;  but  it  b  positive — 
it  is  aggressive — it  attempts  to  dieckmate 
him.  The  suige  of  the  new  spirit  is 
directed  toward  construction — toward  ag- 
gressive construction. 

The  flood,  moreover,  is  not  heading 
toward  a  single  point.  Its  waters  have 
divided  themselves  into  many  channels, 
draining  the  manifold  departments  of 
life,  then  collecting  into  one  powerful 
stream:  ''India for  Uie  East  Indians." 

Uiged  by  this  spirit  East  Indian  young 
men  aie  no  longer  cont^iting  themselves 
with  ill-paid  berths  in  the  government 
service;  but  they  are  endeavoring  to 
industrially  regenerate  their  country. 
Already  the  exodus  of  East  Indian  stu- 
dents has  commenced  to  foreign  lands 
such  as  Japan,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, France  and  England.  Of  recent 
years  fewer  East  Indian  students  go  to 
England  for  qualifying  themsdves  as 
barristers  or  civil  servants  than  went  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  Instead  the  young 
men  of  Hindostaji  are  going  to  Japan 
and  America  with  a  view  to  learning 
farming  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  returning  to  their  native  land  to  give 
a  fresh  impetus  to  agriculture  and 
trades. 

India  has  sent  to  foreign  countries  the 
cream  of  its  young  men.  Intelligent, 
hardy  and  self-sacrificing,  these  students 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  learn  the 
theoretical  and  practical  details  of  trades 
and  professions.  They  come  from  all 
provinces  of  India  and  represent  all 
creeds,  religions  and  races.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  they  are  not  going 
into  merely  one  or  two  lines  of  trade,  but 
are  engaged  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  foUowing  various   callings.    In  the 


middle  of  1906,  when  the  writer  was  in 
Japan,  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
trades  that  East-Indian  young  men  were 
learning  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Pencil-making,  11;  tanning,  7;  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  7;  soap-making,  4; 
knitting,  4;  apidied  chemistry,  4;  matdies- 
making,  4;  tin-work,  8;  horn-work,  2; 
condensing  milk,  2;  artificial  flower- 
making,  2;  glass-making,  2;  ceramics,  2; 
button-making,  2;  agriculture,  2;  seri- 
culture, 2;  pharmacy,  2;  paper-makings 
2;  mechanical  engineering,  2;  electrical 
engineering,  2;  mining,  2;  lacquering 
and  painting,  2;  acid  and  alkali-making, 
1 ;  total,  74. 

From  more  recent  investigations  it  has 
been  learned  that  the  numb^  of  students 
in  Japan  has  considerably  been  aug- 
mented and  the  young  men  are  learning 
a  large  number  of  trades. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  amongst  the 
Indian  students  in  Japan  there  is  not  one 
in  receipt  of  a  government  of  India 
scholarship.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  supported  by  public  or 
private  stipends;  the  rest  depend  upon 
remittances  from  parents  or  guardians. 

In  America  the  number  of  Hindoo 
students  is  estimated  variously  between 
200  and  500.  The  influx  is  daily  grow- 
ing in  volume  and  before  long  it  is 
expected  that  almost  every  technological 
and  agricultural  institute  in  thb  country 
wiU  have  a  small  quota  of  East-Indian 
students.  Hindoo  young  men  go  to 
Japan  through  reasons  of  economy  and 
also  because  they  realize  the  Pan-Asiatic 
sentiments  of  the  Japanese;  but  in  the 
Mikado's  Empire  they  find  that  their 
knowledge  of  English,  with  which  usually 
they  are  fully  equipped,  is  practically  oif 
no  avail  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  earn  their  living  while  pursuing  their 
studies.  For  this  reason  America  wiU 
be  the  future  mecca  of  the  East-Indian 
student.  Here  he  can  manage  to  pay 
his  way. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  \ka\.  ^^^s^  t&»^ 
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will  wield  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
regeneration  of  India  when  they  return 
home.  Representatives  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  the  professions  they  are 
learning  are  varied  and  numerous.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  wiU  exercise 
a  potent  influence  on  the  industries  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  when  they 
return  with  excellent  theoretical  and 
practical  technical  knowledge. 

The  greatest  advantage  from  a  con- 
structive viewpoint  whi(^  is  destined  to 
accrue  to  India  from  these  young  men 
is  that  foreign  education  and  travel 
have  tended  toward  diminishing  the 
caste  and  racial  distinctions  which  so 
far  have  proved  the  bane  of  India. 
These  young  men,  though  still  profess- 
ing the  religious  beliefs  of  their  ancestors, 
overcome  their  denominational  exdu- 
siveness  and  intolerance.  In  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  they 
do  not  live  in  small  groups  according  to 
thmr  religions,  castes  or  provinces.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  caste  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  them.  The  Indian  stu- 
dents, on  their  return  to  India,  therefore 
will  not  only  be  the  means  of  putting 
new  life  into  the  decadent  Indian  manu- 
fitctures  and  industries  and  opening  up 
new  trades  and  crafts;  but  by  living 
down  caste  and  racial  prejudices  they 
will  help  to  unify  the  incoherent  masses 
of  India  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
regeneration  and  progress  of  the  countiy. 

Realizing  that  but  a  few  men  could  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries  for  education 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  have 
to  be  educated  at  home,  the  leaders  of 
India  are  doing  their  best  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  sensible  and  patriotic  form 
of  education.  Recognizing  the  woeful 
lack  of  educational  facilities  for  the 
masses  and  the  frightful  ignorance  of  the 
agriculturists,  many  native  states  have 
already  provided  adequate  instructors 
and  schools  to  impart  free  primaiy  edu- 
cation to  their  wards.  Feding  that  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  masses  and 
educational  system  administered  by  the 
JEkig^isb  people  in   India  has  failed  to 


provide  technical,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  supply  this  lack  in  British  India. 
The  Bengal  National  College  and  School, 
established  in  August,  1907,  by  the 
national  council  of  education,  to  men- 
tion an  instance,  is  a  product  of  this  new 
spirit.  This  institution,  with  which  many 
national  schools  are  affiliated,  has  been 
designed,  inaugurated  and  managed  solely 
by  die  natives  of  Bengal,  and  is  being 
run  on  national  lines.  The  teaches  are 
all  prominent  educated  Bengalees  who 
are  working  merely  for  their  living 
expenses.  Most  of  die  professors  reside 
on  the  college  campus  and  thus,  throu^ 
intimate  association,  are  exercising  a 
vital  influence  upon  their  pupils.  The 
trade  workshops  and  biological  and 
technical  laboratories  are  doing  effective 
woric  in  equipping  the  students  with 
modem  methods  of  doing  things. 
At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  ^e 
institution  b  exhibiting  the  results  that 
it  has  already  obtained  in  the  form  of 
implements,  apparatus,  etc.,  manufac- 
tured by  the  students  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

On  similar  lines  as  this  college  in 
Bengal,  is  conducted  the  Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic  coU^e  at  Lahore  at  the 
other  extremity  of  India.  It  is  under 
purely  native  management  and  has  a 
net-work  of  schools  dotted  all  ov^  the 
province  affiliated  with  it.  A  few  miles 
away  from  this  collie,  at  Amritsar,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  educational 
institution  of  the  Sikhs,  the  martial  race 
of  the  Punjab — the  Khalsa  CoU^^. 
Almost  midway  between  Amritsar  and 
Calcutta,  at  Aligarh,  the  Mahommedans 
maintain  a  large  and  well-organized 
college.  A  few  hundred  miles  away  is 
the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  In  die  same  cat- 
egoiy  is  to  be  classed  Ferguson  College 
at  Poona,  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. There  are  other  schools  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  this  article  does  not  pre- 
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tend  to  catalogue  them.  These  educa- 
tional institutions  financed,  managed 
and  conducted  by  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan»  point  out  that  East  Indians  are 
detennined  to  disseminate  education 
along  their  own  lines  and  for  their  own 
people. 

These  institutes,  while  steering  clear  of 
the  rules  and  r^ulations  laid  down  by 
the  Government  and  endeavoring  to 
propagate  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, make  a  strong  feature  of  instructing 
the  pupil  in  Western  science  and  methods. 
On  the  one  hand  the  purpose  is  to  produce 
a  well-balanced  young  man  capable  of 
supporting  himsdf  and  his  family;  on 
the  other,  the  effort  is  made  to  enthuse 
him  to  make  his  life  directiy  and  indi- 
rectly tend  toward  the  uplift  of  hb 
neighbors  and  relatives.  The  endeavor 
is  made  to  take  everything  good  from 
Western  nations  and  influence  the  mal- 
leable minds  of  young  men  to  become 
practical;  but  the  instructors  constantiy 
bear  in  mind  to  accomplish  this  without 
losing  the  national  enti^  of  the  pupil. 

India's  rdiabilitation  hinges  solely  on 
the  childrai  of  the  countiy  being  given 
the  ri^t  kind  of  preparation  for  fulfilling 
the  duties  that  are  to  fall  to  them  when 
they  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  present 
generation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  leaders  of  India  have  awak^ied  to 
an  animated  appreciation  of  this  fact. 
It  is  touching  to  note  the  spirit  of  abnega- 
tion which  both  the  students  and  their 
teachers  are  displaying.  In  certain  parts 
of  India  the  people  seem  to  be  mad  for 
obtaining  knowledge.  They  are  making 
greater  sacrifices  to  equip  themselves 
with  modem  education  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Japanese. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  demands  for 
instruction  made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
even  the  British  Government  is  being 
goaded  into  increasing  its  equipment. 
Probably  within  the  next  decade  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  free  and  compul- 
sory education  throughout  India,  and 
the  native  East  Indians  may  find  better 


facilities  provided  in  the  shape  of  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  institutions. 

Awakened  India  has  not  only  turned 
its  attention  towards  educating  its  peo- 
{de,  but  is  also  seeking  to  improve  the 
physiques  of  its  embiyonic  men  and 
women  and  adults.  With  the  exception 
of  a  limited  number  of  martial  people. 
East  Indians  possess  frail  constitutions. 
If  the  new  spirit  which  already  has  given 
birth  to  the  establishment  of  athletic 
dubs  for  physical  exercise  keeps  growing, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  manly  and  inde- 
pendent generation. 

Probably  the  most  assuring  sign^of 
India's  coming  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  intdligmt  East  Indians  have 
realized  the  true  meaning  of  the  old  adage, 
**  Uplift  the  mass  to  uplift  the  country/' 
and  have  not  failed  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  womanhood.  Girls'  schools 
have  been  established  by  philanthropists 
where  they  can  learn  domestic  arts, 
cooking,  sewing,  nursing  and  the  care  of 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  can  pursue 
academic  courses.  The  best  class  of 
educated  Hindoos  is  coming  to  realise 
that  India's  well-being  and  future  pros- 
peri^  depend  more  upon  the  education 
of  women  than  any  other  factor.  Rulers 
of  native  states,  especially,  are  display- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  in  female 
education  and  the  general  devation  of 
East-Indian  womanhood.  The  native 
chief  of  the  State  of  Baroda,  Sayaji 
Rao,  has  introduced  what  b  admitted 
to  be  the  best  educational  system  for 
girls  in  India,  both  in  inception  and 
administration.  In  this  work  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Baroda  is  ably  assisted  by  his 
consort,  the  Maharini,  who  b  a  spl^idid 
type  of  advanced  womanhood,  and  who 
takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  work  of 
securing  greater  liberty  for  the  women 
of  Hindostan. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
home  life  of  the  natives  of  Jbidia  in  the 
last  few  years.  Morning  and  evening  the 
children  of  East-Indian  gentiemen  are 
taken  out  for  an  airing  by  ayahs  (nurses). 
Some  men  have  he^xcv^  %^  ^OkStn^L^ts^ 
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the  new  spirit  that  is  swaying  the  whole 
nation  that  they  drive  out  in  open 
vdiides  in  the  evening  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  The  editor  of  an  East- 
Indian  vernacular  journal  declares : 

**  A  week  ago  we  saw  the  dau^ter  of  a 
man  of  position  walking  with  her  father 
on  the  railway  [datform  at  Lahore.  She 
was  dressed  in  what  seemed  like  an 
English  gown»  had  English  shoes  on,  and 
when  her  husband  came  up  left  her 
father  and  walked  with  him.  Her  face 
was  quite  uncovered.*' 

Wives  go  out  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  husbands  and  seemingly  have 
completely  cast  off  the  <dd  restrictions. 
So  imbued  have  many  East-Indian  women 
become  with  the  desire  for  liberty  of  action 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
dare'to  attempt  once  more  to  force  the  old 
customs  on  his  woman-kind. 

The  era  of  reconstruction  in  India 
has  commenced  but  recently  and  only 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  in  the 
matter  of  providing  mass  and  industrial 
education  and  uplifting  women.  Side 
by  side  with  the  u|dift  in  these  directions 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1905-1906,  the  number  of 
roistered  presses  in  India  increased 
from  1,906  to  ft,9Q0.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  newspapers  increased 
from  674  to  747  while  periodical  publica- 
tions other  than  newspapers  increased 
from  510  to  798.  The  number  of  books 
published  in  English  or  some  other 
European  language  grew  from  1,067  to 
1,411  whQe  a  total  of  7,644  modem  and 
classical  books  in  the  Indian  language 
were  published,  showing  an  increase 
during  the  ten  years  of  28  per  cent. 
Books  were  published  in  about  fifty 
languages,  and  there  were  777  bi-lingual, 
74  tri-lingual  and  8  polyglot  books  in 
the  list. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  in 
India  to  establish  a  Lingua  Franca  for 
the  whole  countiy.  As  it  is  to-day,  a 
native  East-Indian  can  go  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other  without  experi- 
encing  much  di&caltj  in  making  himself 


understood  throu^  the  medium  oil  the 
En^ish  language.  This  is  a  very  hope- 
ful sign.  Eaglish,  being  the  commerical 
lingo  of  two  hemispheres,  throu^  its 
agency  India  wiU  be  ^labled  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Hindi  and  Urdu  are  becoming 
the  common  mediums  of  exchange  of 
thought  throu^out  India.  It  b  certain 
that  Hindostan,  within  a  brief  term  of 
years,  will  have  a  Lingua  Franca  of  its 
own,  besides  the  En^ish,  since  a  strcMig 
movement  is  already  on  foot  to  effect 
this,  and  is  meeting  with  gratifying 
success. 

This  leads  up  to  a  word  or  two  about 
the  much-talkeid-of  banes  of  caste  and 
racial  prejudice.  Educated  East  Indians 
are  learning  that  the  present-day  exi- 
gencies make  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
tolerant  of  one  another's  rdigious  opin- 
ions and  descent.  Thej  are  fast  recog- 
niiSng  that  the  woe  of  one  constitates 
the  grief  of  the  other,  and  the  weal  of 
one  forms  the  welfare  of  the  odier* 
Community  of  interests  is  inciting  die 
native  East  Indians  to  strive  to  have  a 
common  language  for  their  use  and  a 
common  foundation  upon  which  polit- 
ical and  economic  prosperity  may  be 
reared. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  it 
happens  that  the  Hindus  and  Mahomme- 
dans,  the  two  largest  communities  in 
India  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1  respec- 
tively, are  showing  bitter  animosity 
toward  each  other.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  political  moves  of  the  English 
people  whose  salvation,  it  is  claimed  by 
East-Indian  writers,  depends  on  dieir 
ability  to  keep  the  native  population 
divided,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
150,000  foreigners  to  keep  800,000,000 
people  in  subjugation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  dissensions  amongst  Hindus 
and  Mahommedans,  calmly  considered, 
are  merely  extraneous  and  superficial. 
They  are  an  indication  that  race  and 
religious  hostility  have  been  doomed  to 
death.  A  wound  always  looks  u^est 
just  as  it  is  about  to  heal,  and  the  present 
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virulence  is  but  an  indication  that  the 
breach  between  the  two  factions  in  Hin- 
dostan  is  about  to  be  permanently  closed 
up. 

But  a  few  years  are  needed  for  the 
adjustment  of  tne  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
dim  interests;  and  even  as  it  stands 
to-day,  the  coming  greatness  of  India  is 
not  at  all  jeopardized  by  their  feuds.  If 
an  adjustment  could  take  place  in  a 
countiy  such  as  Canada  with  its  warring 
dements,  the  French  and  English  Can- 
adians, there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  hbtoiy  wiU  repeat  itself  and  the  dis- 
cordant parties  in  India  wiU  bury  the 
hatctiet 

One  sure  sign  that  the  caste  regulations 
are  losing  their  grip  on  the  peoples  of 
Hindostan  is  that  from  the  most  remote 
districts  East  Indians  have  conunenced 
to  emigrate  to  far-distant  countries. 
Tlie  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
Native  of  Hindostan  is  chained  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  by  caste  r^ulations, 
famfly  ties  and  village  economy.  It  has 
oome  to  pass,  however,  that  the  Indian, 
influencea  by  Western  ideak  that  have 
drifted  to  him,  finds  intolerable  the  pre- 
carious living  he  is  able  to  eke  out,  by 
hard  and  unremitting  labor  from  his 
edbausted  land  or  dying  industry.  The 
one-time  fatalistic  native  of  Hhidostan 
is  becoming  tainted  with  discont^it  and 
is  possessed  with  a  yearning  to  break 
throu^  the  shell  of  his  limitations  which 
hampers  him  from  adiieving,  and  seek 
new  scenes.  The  literate  and  illiterate 
aFe  being  seized  with  a  passion  to  find 
new  spheres  where  their  work  will  bring 
ricner  results. 

While  caste  prejudices  are  on  the  wane 
amongst  the  Hmdostanees,  unfortunately 
a  new  caste  has  sprung  up.  The  rulers 
and  the  ruled  in  India,  coming  from 
different  continents,  speaking  different 
languages,  live,  as  it  were,  in  two  db- 
tinct  worids.  The  Englishman,  super- 
cilious by  nature  and  training,  and  the 
Kndu,  polite  and  cringing  in  character, 
have  met  in  India,  but  have  not  mixed. 
A   sharp   demarcation   has   grown   up. 


giving  birth  to  a  baneful  caste — tiie 
caste  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The 
Englishman  in  India  has  remained 
untouched  by  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
But  the  native  East  Indian  is  becoming 
more  and  more  steeped  in  the  democratic 
spirit.  He  is  growing  ashamed  of  having 
allowed  the  ^glishman  to  misconstrue 
his  politeness  into  abject  slavishness. 

llie  educated  East  Indians  demand 
reciprocity  of  relations  of  the  Enj^h- 
man  in  bidia.  They  are  ready  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  Britisher  as 
was  their  wont,  provided  the  Enj^hman 
is  willing  to  respect  the  Oriental  institu- 
ti<His  and  do  the  same  thing  by  die  natives 
of  the  land.  The  Englishman's  unwiU- 
ingness  to  meet  squaiely  this  new  con- 
sciousness of  Democracy  in  India  is 
producing  much  chaos  and  tribulation. 

Tie  ultimate  influence  of  even  thb  new 
caste,  however,  b  tending  toward  the 
uplift  of  the  Hindostanees.  It  is  making 
the  East  Indian  demand  that  if  the 
British  colonists  exclude  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan from  their  soul,  the  latter  ought 
to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  the 
British  who  go  to  India  for  the  purposes 
of  monetaiy  gain.  The  spirit  engen- 
dered by  this  may  bring  the  people  of 
India  in  violent  collision  with  the  Brit- 
bhers,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
helping  them  to  awaken  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  should  be  men  and  not 
mere  cringing  slaves.  It  b  also  respon- 
sible for  the  wave  of  material  prosperity 
which  is  spreading  throu^out  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Moition  has 
already  been  made  of  the  boycott  of 
English  goods  instituted  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  still  vigorously  pursued,  which, 
in  a  measure  has  been  brought  on  by  this 
refusal  of  the  Englishman  to  listen  to 
the  fair  demands  of  the  Native  East 
Indians.  The  writer  does  not  have  at 
hand  figures  to  prove  that  the  boycott  has 
had  a  crippling  effect  on  British  trade 
with  India;  but  it  certainly  has  been 
instrumental  in  op^iing  the  eyes  of  East 
Indians  and  enlisting  tibeir  eager  interest 
in  the  reorgamzatlQii  ol  ^€a  vev^k^8Xxs»^ 
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and  trades.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this  spirit  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sending  of  East-Indian  students  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  scientific  salesmanship  and  the 
most  economical  and  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  This 
sentiment  has  done  even  more.  It  has 
made  the  natives  of  India  realize  that 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  there  is  no 
hope  for  their  future  existence,  much 
less  prosperi^ — so  long  as  they  merely 
concern  themselves  with  producing  raw 
materials,  shipping  them  to  England 
and  other  European  countries  and  then 
buying  the  finished  product,  the  Indian 
manufacturers  and  craftsmen  cannot  but 
starve.  What  this  spirit  has  done  for 
the  East  Indian  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt«  an  East-Indian 
publicist  of  note: 

**  History  wiU  record  in  future  ages  how 
the  people  of  India  in  the  commencement 
of  me  twentieth  century  effected  their 
own  industrial  salvation.  Without  any 
control  over  their  own  tariff  or  financial 
arrangements,  without  any  effective  voice 
over  our  own  legislation  or  our  adminis- 
tration— such  as  every  other  civilized 
nation  on  earth  possesses  to-day — ^with- 
out any  of  these  privil^es  which  are  the 
birthright  of  nations,  we  have  deter- 
mined, simply  by  giving  preference  to 
our  home  manufactures,  to  revive  the 
industrial  activities  of  this  vast  country 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  indus- 
trial population.  The  call  has  gone 
forth  from  province  to  province  and 
from  village  to  village;  and  unnumbered 
miUions  are  responding  to  the  call  with 
almost  religious  fervor.  The  woman- 
hood of  India  has  nobly  joined  in  thb 
patriotic  work;  and  every  true  Indian, 
Hindu  or  Mussulman,  Parsi,  Jain  or 
Christian,  cooperates  in  the  Swadeshi 
movement  and  exerts  himself  for  the 
industrial  progress  of  his  Fatherland. 
We  are  yet  far,  very  far,  from  success, 
but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  have  taken 
a  solemn  vow  to  work  together  towards 


this  great  object  And  when  we  have 
passed  away,  our  sons  and  grandsons 
wiU  take  up  this  holy  work  and  will 
accomplish  what  we  have  begun,  giving 
our  countiy  her  ri^tful,  her  ancient 
place  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  earth.'' 

As  a  result  of  this  '* India-made'^ 
sentiment,  throughout  Hindostan  all 
classes  and  sections  of  people  are  reviving 
old  industries  and  adding  new  to  the  list. 
Improved  hand-looms  are  being  installed 
everywhere,  and  the  sentiment  for  **  India- 
made"  goods  is  actuating  the  peo|de  to 
use  coarser  doth  and  pay  more  for  it, 
in  preference  to  buying  finer  and  cheaper 
products  of  alien  looms.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  main  motive  power 
for  the  Swadeshi  movement  has  come 
from  Hindu  sources;  but  Mohammedans, 
forming  the  bulk  of  Indian  weavers,  are 
receiving  the  b^iefit  from  the  propa- 
ganda. 

It  is  not  the  weaving  industry  alone 
which  is  receiving  a  new  impetus,  but 
the  same  is  equally  true  of  other  handi- 
crafts and  trades.  As  an  instance  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  sugar  industiy 
in  Hindostan  has  been  quickened.  New 
refining  processes  are  being  utilized  and 
the  deprecation  of  using  imported  sugar 
b  leading  to  a  wonderful  regeneratioii 
of  the  industry.  Cotton  growing  also 
has  received  a  new  lease  of  life.  Suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made 
with  Egyptian  cotton,  and  there  ts  the 
bright  prospect  of  India's  being  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  very  near  future  by  the  proper 
selection  of  seed,  and  increase  the  quan- 
ti^  by  intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

Great  innovations  are  taking  place  in 
the  industrial  realms  of  India.  The 
dreamy  Hindoo  at  last  is  coining  to  the 
realization  that  crafts  should  be  pur- 
sued not  only  witM  the  altruistic  and 
artistic  ends  in  view,  but  the  commercial 
aspect  should  be  strictly  kept  in  mind. 

The  erstwhile  spiritualistic  East  Indian 
is,  in  a  sense,  becoming  materialistic. 
He  is  discovering  that  he  should  cuib 
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some  of  his  artistic  temperament  and  give 
die  primary  |dace  to  material  prosperi^. 
He  b  finding  that  hereafter  will  take 
care  of  itself  so  long  as  he  carefully  looks 
after  the  here  and  now.  It  is  likely  that 
tfarou^  this  new  consciousness  in  India 
the  world  may  not  hear  much  of  India's 
grand  religions,  philosophies  and  arts; 
but  it  is  also  notable  that  Hindostan  wiU 
no  longer  be  r^arded  by  the  outside 
world  as  a  land  of  eternal  famine. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  Indians  are 
learning  the  necessity  of  harnessing  their 
rivers  and  waterfalls,  of  superseding 
hand  industries  with  machinery.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  alone  wonder- 
ful progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  factories  and  their  population 
in  this  province: 


FACTORIES. 


1902. 
1908. 
19M. 
1905. 
1906. 


400 
41S 
432 
465 

496 


POPULATION. 

180.224 
182.910 
188.106 
20a482 
212;637 


During  the  last  two  decades  the  cotton 
mill  industry  has  increased  three-fold  in 
Lidia,  as  the  foUowing  figures,  including 
both  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  show: 


1884 

1894 

1906 

MOb 

74 

l,89^000 

16.000 

137 

3.640.000 

20.000 

204 

fl^indki 

6.298.000 

62.000 

8;  and  those  for  both  processes,  92. 
The  yams  produced  totaled  over  655r 
500,000  pounds  mostly  of  low  counts. 
Woven  goods  totaled  over  156,500,000 
pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  gray 
goods.  The  amount  of  capital  and 
debentures  involved  is  neariy  20  crores 
of  rupees,  of  which  16  crores,  or  $5Sr 
835,000  b  paid  up.  These  factories, 
thanks  to  the  Swadeshi  spirit,  are  not 
dying  of  ennui.  On  the  contraiy  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
their  products. 

To  show  that  India  is  not  undertaking 
these  enterprises  on  a  baby  scale,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  Indian 
firmofTatta  &  Company  is  now  engaged 
in  establishing  an  iron  foundry  which 
wiU  be  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
the  largest  being  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  spirit  has  also  led  the  people 
to  take  care  of  their  finances.  Banks 
and  insurance  companies  have  been 
established  all  over  the  countiy  and  are 
being  successfully  operated  under  native 
management.  The  All-India  United 
Insurance  Company  of  Bombay,  which 
was  organized  twelve  months  ago,  recent- 
ly announced  a  dividend  of  8}  per  cent, 
on  the  first  year's  work,  starting  from 
the  day  of  registration.  This  b  after 
putting  Rs.  40,000  into  the  premium 
reserve  fund.  Saint  Nihal  Sino. 


Spinning  mills  number  104;  weaving,        Chicago^  Illinois. 
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DURING  several  months  of  1908-4 
the  country  quivered  on  the 
brink  of  a  commercial  panic;  since  then, 
ominous  tremors  have  repeatedly  startled 
business  circles;  and,  as  I  write  (March, 
1907)  anxious  eyes  are  fixed  on  financial 
douds,  and  people  are  saying,  **Yes: 
the  storm  may  burst  on  us  almost  any 


moment — and  I  am  not  ready.''  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  consider  the 
cause  of  these  financial  convulsions — 
and  how  to  prevent  them.  But,  before 
doing  this,  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few 
groups  of  facts  and  deductions  that  long 
study  of  this  problem  has  shown  to  be  as 
important  as  they  are  incontrovertible. 
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I.  The  oldest  citizen  remembers  hear- 
ing his  father  tell  of  terrible  monetary 
panics;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  mod- 
em phenomena.  The  first  considerable 
one  was  the  John  Law  hocus-pocus 
money  panic  of  1720;  and  the  first  one 
noted  by  historians  of  this  country  oc- 
curred during  the  second  decade  of  the 
last  centuiy.  To  find  their  cause  we 
must  look  for  a  factor  that  is  always 
active  jvst  before  and  during  every  panic 
period — and  that  is  not  as  potent  at  any 
other  time. 

n.  Commercial  panics  were  entirely 
unknown  until  the  system  of  ''banking 
on  deposits"  had  become  established; 
ttk&Y  occur  only  in  countries  a  laige  part 
of  whose  business  is  done  through  banks 
of  deposit;  and  their  frequenqr  and  se- 
verity is  everywhere  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  share  of  its  business  that  is  trans- 
acted through  them.  Deposit  banks  are 
no^ere  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
diey  are  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
this  country — and  nowhere  dse  are  panics 
neariy  so  frequent  and  ruinous.  Not  a 
solitary  exception  can  be  found  to  these 
stat^nents — and  they  certainly  show  a 
dose  relationship  between  conunercial 
panics  and  banking  on  deposit. 

m.  Panics  are  always  preceded  by  a 
period  in  which  money  is  relativdy 
abundant;  the  demand  for  services  and 
products  increasing;  business  of  all  kinds 
improving;  wages,  prices  and  values 
advancing — ^with  decreasing  suffering  and 
increasing  hopefulness  among  all  classes. 
And  they  are  always  coincident  with, 
and  followed  by,  a  relative  scarcity  of 
money;  a  decreasing  demand  for  ser- 
vices and  commodities ;  a  falling  market 
for  everything;  and  widespread  and  long 
continued  misery  and  ruin.  And  history 
furnishes  no  exception,  anywhere  to  these 
stat^nents. 

IV.  The  desire  to  purchase  never 
decreases,  but  always  increases;  and 
the  market  supply  of  services  and  pro- 
ducb  is  always  greater  during  and  follow- 
ing panics  than  during  the  preceding 
periods    The  only  reason  why  products 


and  services  are  less  marketable  during 
these  times  is  that  so  many  are  unaUe 
to  dispose  of  their  own.  Tlat  is,  thcj 
caimot  effect  exchanges  because  tfabe 
"medium  of  exchange"  (money)  market 
is  more  or  less  paralyzed.  And,  as  aooa 
as  this  obstacle  disai^>ears,  the  v^eds 
of  industry  revolve  as  fredy  as  ever. 

V.  Invariably,  the  prosperity  that  pre- 
cedes panics  is  itsdf  preceded  and  ac- 
companied (indeed,  caueei)  by  '*an  easy 
money  market" — indicated  by  ^'incrcas* 
ing  bank  loans  and  disoounts,"  die  vol- 
ume of  which  approximatdy  measures 
the  increased  business  activity.  In  like 
maimer,  every  conmiercial  panic  ever 
known  was  preceded  by  a  rdative  ootkr 
traction  of  bank  loans — ^which  contne- 
tion  continued  through  ttie  foUowii^ 
period  of  ''liquidation^" 

VI.  Many  causes  are  given  for  com- 
mercial panics,  but  few  of  diem  are 
always  active  immediatdiy  before  and 
during  these  periods — and  some  ol  dMtt 
are  even  more  active  when  diere  is  no 
panic.  Moreover,  diose  usually  cited 
that  are  always  presoit,  are  only  inci- 
dental, or  are  merdy  results — escepl 
''loss  of  confidence,"  and  of  this  it  is 
suflScient  to  say  that,  when  not  a  merdj 
local  affair,  it  always  originates  m  the 
banks  themselves^ — ^whose  managers  scent- 
ing danger,  so  contract  dieir  loans  and 
discounts  as  to  alarm  some  of  their  patrons 
whose  business  is  done  widi  b<MTOwed 
capital. 

The  soundness  of  five  of  these  groups 
of  facts  will  be  admitted  by  all  wdl  posted, 
candid  men;  the  sixth  is  also  incontro- 
vertiUe;  and,  taken  |  together,  th^  es- 
tablish a  presumptionll^t  the  true  cause 
of  commercial  panics  is  decreased  abilitj 
to  exchange  services  and  products — whidi 
b  due  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
banks  to  provide  business  men  widi 
the  money  needed  to  effect  exchanges^ 
Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  fbllj  to 
dose  one's  eyes  to  such  patent  facts.  11  die 
explanation  suggested  is  not  correct,  why 
cannot  diose  who  easily  ^ect  exchanges 
one  week  do  so  the  next?    Why  such 
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sudden  and  ruinous  business  paralysis 
all  over  flie  country  when  fliere  b  no 
o&er  change  in  business  conditions  ? 

Every  person  is  a  seller — and  also  a 
buyer  wha$e  ability  to  purchase  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  sell.  The  desire  to  buy 
never  decreases;  its  gratification  is  limited 
only  by  the  receipts  from  sales;  and  flie 
only  reason  why  those  who  easily  sold 
and  bou^t  yesterday  cannot  do  either 
to-day  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  ^medium  of  exchange."  The 
services  and  products  are  on  the  market; 
the  desire  to  sell  and  to  buy  is  as  strong 
as  ever;  and  the  only  apparent  reason 
i^y  it  is  not  done  as  beforo  b  that  the 
necessary  medium  of  exchange  b  no 
longer  procurable — and  the  only  apparent 
reason  why  it  b  not  b  that  banks  have 
''put  on  the  brakes." 

In  December,  18M,  Dunn's  Review  of 
tiie  financial  situation  said  that  the  year 
had  been  one  of  ranarkaUe  prosperity, 
and  that  it  ''dosed  without  a  doiid  cm 
tiie  financial  horizon."  During  the  ne3rt 
four  montfis  there  were  no  great  calami- 
ties of  any  kind,  and,  on  AprO  26th, 
business  was  going  on  as  usual,  with  no 
thou^t  of  trouUe;  but,  a  few  days  later, 
fhe  terrible  panic  of  1808  turned  die  New 
York  Exchange  into  a  pandemonium, 
and  covered  ttie  country  with  financial 


The  sole  cause  of  thb  desolating  change 
in  conditions  was  the  sudden  destruction 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  the  medium 
of  exdiange  (bank  loans)  with  which 
peofde  were  actually  doing  business — 
and  the  loss  of  which  ruined  them.  It 
b  true  that  the  treasuiy  reports  showed 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
during  that  panic  period — but  the  New 
York  City  bank  reports  indicated  that, 
although  the  money  in  their  vaults 
actually  increased,  their  loans  and  db- 
counts  derceased  fully  $500,000,000  in 
five  months.  Thb  instance  b  cited  be- 
cause it  b  well  known  that  flib  panic  was 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  bank  loans, 
decided  upon  at  a  conference  between  the 


Secretary  of  flie  Treasury  and  leading 
bank  presidents,  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  business  situation  so  dbtressing 
that  it  would  (as  it  did)  influence  natioiial 
l^;blation. 

For  a  dozen  years  I  have  been  publbh- 
ing  facts  showing  that  our  great  business 
booms,  desdating  commercial  panics, 
and  long  periods  of  business  depression 
are  all  caused  by  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  "hocus  pocus  money,*' 
— ^made  by  banks  of  deposit,  out  of 
nothing.  But  the  bankers  (who  dare  not 
discuss  the  charge,  nor  the  facts  that 
sustain  it)  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
preventing  their  general  consideratioii. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  seed  sown 
has  not  been  entirely  lost,  and  thb  artide 
b  written  in  the  hope  that  the  leadcts  of 
so  feariess  a  magazine  as  The  Awbka 
will  wei^  well  the  facts  which  follow — 
and  help  to  start  an  agitation  that  will 
not  cease  untQ  tiie  proper  remedy  shall 
have  been  apfdied.  > 

For  several  hundred  years  the  bankers 
have  been  flie  most  closely  allied  guQd 
in  the  world;  their  wealdi  and  power 
increases  faster  than  that  of  any  other; 
and  they  reaUy  constitute  "The  Mon^ 
Power" — of  which  so  much  b  said  and 
so  little  known.  They  dictate  to  all 
classes  of  business  men  and  producers; 
and  they  laigely  contrcd  politioU  parties, 
the  public  press,  and  the  national,  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

That  their  method  of  doing  business 
with  fictitious  capital,  used  as  money,  b 
0u  sole  cause  of  commercial  panics,  b 
not  a  mere  theory;  nor  b  the  statement 
based  upon  bald  assumptions,  but  upon 
bank  reports  (mostly  made  under  oath) 
tabulated  by  the  United  States  Contrdler 
of  the  Treasuiy,  and  printed  in  hb  annual 
reports.  Bank  reports  are  not  always 
correct,  but  correcting  their  intended 
mbtakes  would  show  still  worse  condi- 
tions for  them.  The  following  table, 
compQed  from  the  Controller's  reports, 
throws  enou^  light  cm  thb  subject  to 
enable  even  3ie  blind  to  see. 
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Number 
of  Banks. 

Profits  and  Na- 
tional Bank 
Notes. 

Capital  invested 
m  Stoeka. 

Bonds,  Real  Es- 
tate. £te. 

ing  available 

for  Commercial 

Loans. 

Loans  and  Dia- 

eouats 

lUported. 

Ratio  of 

Loans  to 

Ti'WiTiaMit 

CapitaL 

1888. 
National  BankB 

3.140 

1.403 

1.208 

120 

$1,007,279,465 

211.816.956 

55.720.060 

89.195.197 

$  420.140.748 

80.623.901 

28.447.270 

188,137.094 

$  587.138.712 

131.103.055 

27.272.700 

*-43.041.807 

$l,684.18a624 

410,511,868 

05.474,774 

204,118,560 

2.87  tol 

State  BankB 

8.18  to  1 
8.50  tol 

Loan  and  Trust  ComiMuiiefl 

Unstatabia 

Total 

5.866 

1.364.011,668 

662,349.008 

701,662.660 

2,804,285,835 

8.41  to  1 

1896. 
National  Banks 

3.676 

3.708 

824 

260 

1.194.827.177 

335.908.307 

30.109.711 

195.460.585 

584.876.000 

100.743.388 

25,587.431 

804.040.083 

600.051.087 

145.164,010 

4.522.280 

^-100.480.308 

1,876^501,716 

650,805,450 

47.600,852 

301.545.803 

8.08  tol 

State  Banks 

4.54  tol 

Private  Banks 

10.55  to  1 

Loan  and  Trust  Companies 

Unstatable 

Total 

8.468 

1.756.305.780 

1.106.147.802 

650.157.888 

2,075.732.411 

4.57  tol 

1906. 

6.137 

8.862 

929 

742 

2.023.846.288 

672.960.513 

28.898.779 

663.757.057 

1.510.542,038 

672.187.272 

27.300.025 

1,013.020.211 

504,308,350 

773,241 

1,502,854 

♦-340.271.255 

4.831.458.511 

2.122.200.307 

83.104.787 

1.443.883.431 

8.50  tol 

State  Banks 

2744.55  to  1 

Prirate  Banks 

Loan  and  Trust  ComiMuiies 

52.17  to  1 
Unstatable 

Total 

16.670 

3,389,458.537 

3.282,060.347 

157.3^100      7.080^646,086 

50.77  tol 

Changes  bet.1888  and  1896+   2.602 
Changes  bet.1806  and  1906+  8.202 
Changes  bet.1888  and  1906  +10.808 

+392.204.112 
+  1.633.152.757 
+2,025.446369 

+448.708.884 
+2.125.012,455 
+2.560.711.330 

-51,504,581 
-402,750.608 
-544.264,470 

+581.446.576 
+5.004.014.575 
+5.586.361.151 

+1.16  tol 
+46.20  to  1 
+47.36  to  1 

*TbiB  is  a  minus  quantity  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  figures  to  find  the  total. 


These  figures  show  that,  during  the 
eight  years  preceding  1896,  &e  number  of 
banks  increased  2,6012;  flieir  capital  in- 
creased (in  round  numbers)  $392,000,000; 
but  the  part  of  it  invested  in  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.,  increased  $443,000,000;  so  that  the 
amount  available  for  commercial  loans 
actually  decreased  $51,000,000;  and  yet 
their  loans  increased  $581,000,000.  The 
ratio  of  their  loans  to  loanable  capital, 
which  was  $3.41  of  loans  for  every  dollar 
of  their  loanable  capital,  in  1888,  grew  to 
$4.57  to  one  in  1896. 

In  ten  years  from  1896  to  1906,  the 
number  of  banks  increased  8,£0£;  their 
capital  increased  $1,633,000,000,  and 
their  investments  of  capital  $2,125,000,000 
— so  j  their  loanable  capital  decreased 
$492,000,000  but  in  spite  of  this  de- 
crease, their  loans  increased  more  than 
$5,000,000,000— and  amounted  to  $50.77 
for^ every  dollar  of  their  loanable  capital. 

Of  the  many  lines  of  facts  shown  by 
the  table,  the  one  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
brought  out  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  col- 
umns. Deducting  the  $157,000,000  of 
their  capital  that  the  bank  reports  of  last 
year  do  not  show  had  been  permanently 


invested — and  which  was  all  they  had  to 
fend— from  the  $7,980,000,000  of  their 
loans  and  discounts  reported,  shows  tfiat 
they  actually  loaned  $7,823,000,000  ct 
purely  fietitUms  capital — ^the  annual  in- 
terest on  which  at  only  5  per  cent.  wouM 
be  $391,000,000. 

But  the  fact  that  this  system  enables 
bankers  to  collect  from  other  business 
men  such  enormous  sums  for  the  use  of 
fictitious  capital  is  not  its  most  important 
feature. — A  worse  one — a  very  muck 
worse  one — ^is  that  every  one  of  these 
transactions  varies  the  volume  of  die 
medium  of  exchange — expands  it  (but 
only  for  a  few  days  or  montfis)  and  Aeo 
contracts  it  In  all  cases,  the  entries  on 
the  bank's  books  are  ** deposits'*  d 
money — although  all  concerned  knovr 
that  no  such  sum  has  been  deposited  by 
anyone. 

I  am  not  charging  intentional  fraud 
upon  bankers,  for  it  is  generally  under- 
stood— ^but  usually  in  a  very  vague  way 
— that  it  is  by  some  sleight-of-hand,  or 
hocus-pocus  method,  that  **  bankers  can 
make  a  little  money  go  a  long  way  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts."    But  too  much 
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emphasb  cannot  be  put  upon  the  fact 
that  their  loans  and  discounts  in  excess 
of  their  loanable  capital  actually  do  the 
work  of  money — and,  therefore,  must  be 
recognized  as  money,  if  we  wish  to  get 
at  the  truth  about  panics.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  all  of  these  transactions 
purport  to  be  loans  of  money;  they  are 
paid  for  as  money;  the  courts  treat  them 
as  transactions  in  money;  and  increasing 
and  decreasing  them  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  prices,  values  and  business 
fliat  a  similar  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  real  money  would  have. 

Now  connect  with  preliminary  facts  11 
and  m  the  following: 

1.  All  bank  loans  and  discounts  in 
excess  of  their  uninvested  capital  are — 
and  neceesarily  mtut  be — in  ^ect,  addi- 
Hone  to  the  **  medium  of  exchange*' 
(money)  in  a/dual  u$e.  The  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  and  handled  does  not 
change  the  fact  that,  as  it  does  the  work 
of  money  and  does  nothing  dse,  it  is, 
heeauee  o/  (Aif ,  money.  It  is  weD  called 
hoeus-focue  mon^— but  U  ie  mxmtj. 
It  is  a  very  foor  and  unsafe  kind — but  it 
B  money  all  the  same — and  calling  it  by 
any  other  name  will  not  change  this  fact. 

ft.  Hocus-pocus  money  is  created  by 
entries  on  bank-books  fidsely  stating  that 
specific  sums  of  ^  money**  have  been 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  certain  persons; 
aikl  ii  eeaees  to  exist  when  the  notes  or 
drafts  are  paid.  In  other  worcb,  it  exists 
only  during  the  life  of  the  paper  sold  to 
the  bank. 

8.  Most  notes  and  drafts  bought  by 
banks  run  from  one  to  nmety  days. 
The  average  being  but  little  over  two 
months.  Every  one  of  the  these  fictitious 
deposits  positively  expands  the  medium 
of  exdiange  that  mudi;  every  payment 
made  by  tiie  borrower  contracts  it;  and 
theae  eiqwusions  and  contractions  run  up 
into  billions  every  month.  Indeed,  they 
sometimes  amount  to  hundreds  of  mfl- 
lions  in  a  single  day;  and,  unfortunatdy 
fSie  dianges,  whidi  sddom  exacfly  bal- 
ance eadi  odier,  often  differ  greatiy. 

4.   As  more  than  20,000  banks  are 


making  and  destroying  this  kind  of  money 
every  day,  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  the  most 
**dastic*'  currency  ever  known — and  yet 
bankers  insist  that  it  is  not  sufficienfly 
so.  They  demand  permission  to  take  stiU 
greater  risks,  and  more  freedom  to  use 
the  money  of  other  peofde  to  compel 
producers  to  pay  them  for  the  medium 
with  which  to  exchange  their  own  pro- 
ducts. And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  method  of  doing  business  re- 
quires that  the  volume  of  r^  money  shall 
be  kept  ruinously  small. 

5.  When  the  volume  of  all  kinds  of 
real  and  hocus-pocus  money  in  use 
increases  faster  than  the  products  and 
services  to  be  exchanged,  prices,  values 
and  wages  invariably  tend  upward.  But 
when  services  and  products  increase 
faster  than  the  volume  of  money  of  all 
kinds,  prices  and  wages  tend  downwards. 
This  is  the  quantitative  theory,  which 
gddites,  silverites,  fiatists — indeed,  politi- 
cal economists  of  every  school — admit  to 
be  sdf-evident  The  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject  results  from 
faQure  to  recognize  the  &ct  that  every- 
thing actually  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  for  no  other  purpose,  must  be 
counted  as  money.  It  is  only  by  accept- 
ing **  money**  and  **the  medium  of  ex- 
change** as  equivalent  terms  that  the 
quantitative  theory  can  be  sustained. 
Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  hocus-po- 
cus money  are  unceasing — and  at  times 
they  are  very  rapid  and  great.  Every  so- 
called  boom  ever  known  in  this  country 
was  occasioned  by  an  expansicn  of  hocus- 
pocus  money;  and  every  commercial 
panic, — and  neariy  every  considerable 
business  depression — wa$  caueed  by  its 
contraction.  Changes  in  the  volume  of 
real  money  are  never  sufficient  to  cause 
quick  changes  in  conditiims— except  by 
causing  changes  in  thevolume  of  hocus- 
pocus  money. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  panics 
and  business  depression  are  preceded  by 
and  coincident  with  a  ^tig^t  money 
mariiiet** — inability  to  get  paper  dis- 
counted by  banks  that  would  readfly  have 
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accepted  it  a  short  time  before.  So  long 
as  ''times  are  good/'  banks  lend  as  much 
as  they  dare.  In  1900,  the  national 
banks  loaned  $8.94  for  every  dollar  of 
real  money  they  claimed  to  have;  state 
banks,  $ll.i^;  private  banks,  $16.55; 
and  loan  and  trust  companies,  $31.95 — 
the  average  being  $11.55. 

Hie  entire  quantity  of  money  vHbich 
thqr  reported  was  $968,000,000.  Of 
dik,  only  $157,000,000  bdonged  to  them, 
and  the  remaining  $811,000,000  of  real 
money,  and  their  loans  of  hocus-pocus 
■loney  (all  due  to  depositors  cm  de- 
mud)  aggregated  $11,185,000,000.  lluit 
is,  fliey  owed — due  on  demand — 
$10,217,000,000  more  than  they  claimed 
to  have.  The  ratio  of  their  csish  liabQi- 
ties  to  cash  in  hand,  which,  in  1888,  was 
$6.01  to  one,  increased  gradually,  and, 
in  1906,  was  $11.55  to  one — which  shows 
a  constant  tendency  to  take  increased 
risks.  Political  economists  agree  that 
^bank  reserves"  should  always  amount 
to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  liabilities 
— and  the  most  of  them  say  88  per  cent 
Yet  we  see  that  the  reports  of  the  deposit 
banks  of  this  country  show  that  diey 
average  less  than  9  per  cent. — even  whsa 
it  is  generaUy  believed  that  a  panic  in  the 
near  future  b  certain. 

Now  let  us  see  how  such  a  system 
works.  With  everything  running 
smoothly,  the  banks  lend  freely,  and  the 
quantity  of  real  money  in  their  possession 
does  not  keep  pace  with  their  cash  liabili- 
ties. And  remember  that,  with  deposits 
due  on  demand  nearly  twelve  times  as 
great  as  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
mem,  reducing  cash  reserves  $10,000 
removes  the  basis  from  more  tlum 
$100,000  of  hocus-pocus  mon^.  Con- 
sequently, when  such  conditions  exist, 
and  it  aJso  becomes  known  that  gold  is 
being  exported;  that  heavy  capitalists 
are  withdrawing  money  from  certain 
banks  for  special  purposes;  or  that 
some  large  concerns  are  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy;  cautious  bankers  cease 
making  new  loans,  or  renewing  old  ones, 
to  any  but  themselves  and  thdr  more 


favOTed  patrons.  And  iHicn  it  becomes 
known  tfiat  bankers,  who  are  the  best 
informed  as  to  adnal  conditknis,  are 
feding  ajqirdieDsive,  depositon  natur- 
ally begin  to  decrease  flieir  deposits, 
and  it  would  be  surprising  if  fear  d&l  not 
sometimes  become  ungovctnable  panic 

The  principal  points  made  are  (1)  fliat 
the  deposit  banking  system  causes  the 
volume  of  the  medium  of  fnrrhange  with 
whidi  business  is  actually  done  to  increase 
rapidly  during  certain  periods,  and  to 
decrease  still  faster  during  otfien.  (t) 
That  every  panic  is  preceded  by  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  are  invarubly  pio- 
duced  by  an  inereoMng  volume  <rf  mon^; 
and  is  also  immediately  pnsoaiU  and 
aeeomfomed  by  fliose  diat  are  necessarily 
produced  by  aifserecwm^  vohime  of  numey. 
(8)  Tluit  these  panics  always  have  been, 
and  still  are,  confined  to  countries  a  large 
part  of  whose  business  is  done  with  hocus- 
pocus  money. 

There  b  much  more  that  oof^  to  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  space  pennits 
me  to  add  only  a  few  words  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  it  ''The  Real 
Money  League,''  of  Topdsa,  Kansas, 
hdds  that 

''The  best  money  is  that  the  exdumge 
value  of  which  varies  the  least — and  tibe 
constant  effort  should  be  to  increase  die 
quantity  of  the  best  until  there  is  oiou^ 
of  it,  and  to  decrease  that  of  the  poorer 
kinds  until  only  the  best  remains,** 

And  further  that 

"Any  kind  of  real  money  issued  by  the 
nation,  with  all  the  people  bdund  it, 
muH  be  better  than  unreal,  hocus  pocus 
money,  with  only  some  local  bank  behind 
it" 

This  is  the  keynote  of  monetary  im- 
provement— ^more  real  money,  and  less 
unreal.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  monqr  in 
use,  the  better  kinds  should  be  increased 
until  the  aggr^ate  volume  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  the  people  to  exchange  off 
of  their  services  and  products — at  all 
times.  This  is  the  expansion  side — 
and  it  should  continue  unceasingUf —  be- 
cause the  need  constantly  increases.  Con- 
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tntction  should  be  restricted  to  the  poorest 
money  in  actual  use.  It  should  nerer 
precede  but  always  follow  or  accompany 
eiqpansion  of  the  better  kinds;  should 
never  equal  it  in  amount;  and  should  be 
omtinued  until  no  poor  money  is  left 

As,  under  the  existing  system,  expand- 
ing even  the  best  kind  of  money  would  be 
foDowed  by  an  immense  inflation  of  mis- 
called ''bank  credit,"  all  banking  insti- 
tutions should  be  required  to  gradually 
increase  thdr  reserves  to  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  their  checkable  liabilities — and 
as  much  more  as  might  from  time  to 
time,  be  thouf^t  advisable — every  step 
in  which  direction  would  make  the  bank- 
ing business  (and  every  other)  safer. 
Even  the  poorest  monqr  in  use  does  a 
great  deal  of  good;  but  hocus-pocus 
money  also  does  a  great  deal  ci  harm. 
It  gives  an  immense  and  unjust  advan- 
tage to  a  few  already  powerful  peofde; 
it  b  the  direct  cause  of  neariy  all  serious 
mcmetanf  disturbances;  and  justice  and 
tibe  public  interests  require  that  it  shall 
be  made  safer,  and  less  powerful  for  evil. 

An  important  fact  is  that  increasing 
the  amount  of  real  money  and  decreasing 
the  proportion  of  hocus-pocus  mon^ 
does  not  require  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings. It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  ci  all  kinds  in  existence. 
The  bankers  wish  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency by  increasing  the  quantity  of  hocus- 
pocus  money — ^which  th^  formerly  called 
^ money  of  account,"  but  now  refer  to  as 
^bank  credit,"  ** credit  money,"  ''liquid 
capital,"  "liquid  currency," etc., — but  it 
seems  dear  that  even  fiat  monqr  with  this 
great  Nation  behind  it,  wouM  be  safer, 
and  better  in  every  way,  than  mere  hocus- 
pocus  money,  with  only  some  local  bank 
bdiind  it 

It  is  an  undeniable  economic  law  that 
an  unlimited  maricet  demand  for  any- 
ikingf  at  a  fixed  price,  prevents  it  from 
falling  below  that  rate.  The  bullion 
value  of  gold  changes  but  little — and  only 
locally — solely  because  it  can  always  be 
coined  into  money  at  approximately  the 
same  rate.    The  same  was  true  of  silver 


so  long  as  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way; 
and  all  intelligent  open-minded  business 
men  knew  that  if  silver  should  be  re- 
moneticed  and  ihs  banks  required  to  suf* 
fieierUly  increase  their  reserves^  there 
would  be  fewer,  and  less  serious,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  money  market — and  more 
general  "prosperity"  for  all  dasses. 

The  laiger  their  reserves  the  safer  must 
the  banks  be.  The  more  real  money 
there  is  in  existence  the  less  need  is  there 
for  the  unreal.  Wifli  safer  banking  en- 
sured, by  increased  deposits  of  real  mon^, 
business  conditions  would  inevitaUy  im- 
prove, in  all  respects.  It  could  not  he 
otherwise.  Every  step  in  these  directions 
would  put  the  business  world  on  firmer 
ground,  and  the  forward  movement 
could  be  hastened,  decreased,  or  arrested 
whenever  deemed  advisable. 

The  only  specific  change  that  I  am 
urging  is  that  the  aggregate  volume  of 
money  shall  be  kept  constantly  increasing, 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  needs  of 
business;  and  that  the  proportion  ol 
l^ocus-pocus  money  tolerated  shall  be 
steadily  decreased,  until  it  ceases  to  be  a 
disturbing  factor  in  business.  Is  this 
unreasonable  ? 

Of  fliose  who  believe  in  equal  c^por- 
tunities  for  all,  I  ask.  Is  not  this  subject 
weD  worth  patient  study?  The  im- 
portant thing  now  is  not  What  shall  be 
done?  but  Shall  not  something  be  done 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  available 
money,  and  to  compd  the  banks  to  be 
less  reckless  with  oilier  people's  money? 

But  when  the  What  and  the  How4i8 
considered  the  fact  should  be  ever  kept 
in  mind  that  the  deposit  banking  gufld  is 
the  only  one  that  profits  by  the  ft™*ing 
system.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  after  the 
British  government  had  wrecked  the 
fortunes  of  a  large  part  of  its  peofde  by 
the  monetary  contraction  which  placed 
that  empire  on  a  gold  basis,  flie  great 
historian,  Macaulay,  said:  "Amid  the 
general  g^oom,  one  dass  alone  prospered — 
file  bankers."  And  this  has  been  true  of 
every  succeeding  panic.  This  dass  will, 
of  course,  bittody  op^oa^  %s£j   dcAxsiai^ 
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that  will  decrease  its  profits  and  power. 
And  it  will,  therefore,  be  as  unwise  to  go 
to  it  for  advice  as  to  how  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  can  most  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly be  ended,  as  it  would  be  to  consult 
with  railroad  magnates,  meat  packers, 
coal  barons,  and  liquor  dealers,  when 
framing  laws  to  end  the  evils  for  which 
they  and  their  methods  are  responsible. 

Fortunately,  although  the  deposit  bank- 
ing system  is  the  most  colossal  of  the  com- 
binations from  whose  greed  and  defiance 
of  law  the  country  su£Pers,  it  is  the  easiest 
one  of  them  all  to  either  restrict  or  elimi- 
nate. Indeed,  this  could  be  done  with- 
out cost  to  the  peofde,  or  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  of  its  capital  by  any  fairly  well- 
managed  bank. 

Less  than  five  thousand  men  control 
our  £0,000  hocus-pocus  money  banks — 
and  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  number 
direct  their  general  policy.  In  addition 
to  dieir  $3,889,000,000  of  capital  invested 
in  personal  property  and  real  estate, 
these  institutions  actually  create  out  of 
nothing,  and  collect  interest  on,  more 
than  ^,000,000,000  of  purely  fictitious 
capital,  in  the  guise  of  **  loans,"  for  short 
periods,  of  hocus  pocus  money,  which 
they  can  require  shall  be  repaid  in  real 
money — nearly  all  of  which  in  existence, 
not  needed  for  smaU  change,  b  already 
in  their  possession.  Solely  because  the 
volume  of  real  money  has  been  purposely 
kept  ruinously  smaU,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  to  go  to  these 
banks  for  this  hocus-pocus  money,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  now  do  business 
— and  often  they  go  with  the  soul  sicken- 
ing knowledge  that  failure  to  get  it  means 
financial  disaster,  and  personal  distress. 

Candidly,  reader,  can  you  reflect  on 
these  facts  without  uneasiness  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  these  institutions  are  so 
strong  that  it  is  useless  to  oppose  them. 
But  everyone  with  any  manhood  left 
knows  tfiat  a  desperate  struggle  is  cer- 
tain to  oome — and,  as  the  situation  con- 
stantly grows   more  serious,   I  submit 


that  not  another  day  should  be  lost. 
And,  fortunately,  a  host  of  really  great 
men  are  now  looming  up  whose  conduct 
proves  that  they  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  humanity,  and  who,  caring  more  for 
an  honorable  record  than  for  money, 
cannot  be  bought  The  need  of  the 
time  seems  to  be  an  educational  cam- 
paign along  the  lines  of  more  real  monqr 
— and  a  safer  banking  system.  What 
say  you — tlie  man  or  woman  who  is 
reading  this  ?  And,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ? 

Albent  Gbotin. 
Topeka^  Kan. 


Uncontrolable  circumstances 
prevented  the  publicaticm  of  this  artide 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  enables  me  to 
add  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  *set  forth 
in  it. 

The  United  States  [Controllers  report 
for  the  last  year  also  greatly  strengdiens 
the  argument.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  last  year  was  1,786;  in 
capital,  $256,000,000;  and  investments 
in  property,  $1,886,000,000— leaving 
$921,000,000  less  than  nothing  availaUe 
for  commercial  loans.  That  is,  taking 
them  all  together,  their  investment  in 
property  in  their  own  names,  took  all  ci 
their  capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits 
and  national  bank  notes,  and  $921,- 
000,000  of  their  depositors*  money.  And 
yet,  with  nearly  a  biUion  dollars  less  than 
no  capital  available  they  reported  their 
loans  at  $7,588,000,000.  In  other  words, 
they  collected  interest,  or  profits,  on 
$8,510,000,000  of  absolutely  fictitUms  cap- 
ital used  as  money. 

Yet,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  the 
bankers'  remedy  is  more  hocus-pocus 
money  of  some  kind.  But  the  ^Beal 
Money  League''  still  insists  that  the  only 
rational  remedy  is  mo|4  Reed  money,  and 
less  Unreal.  What  say  the  readers  of 
The  Arena  ? 


LEIBNITZ,  HEGEL  AND  MODERN  THEOSOPHY. 


Bt  Edward  C.  Farnbworth. 


THE  DISCIPLES  of  the  Absolute 
Philosophy  have  held  that  throu^ 
the|secret  of  H^el  is  attained  that  fulness 
of  truth  which  will  remedy  the  ills  of 
life.  Of  his  own  attaining  H^el  never 
doubted.  Had  he  not  found  that  '^Thing- 
tn-itself "  which  Kant  had  placed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  understanding, 
beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  human 
reason,  in  the  realms  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, the  abode  of  beings  mentally 
more  endowed  than  man  ?  Had  he  not 
demonstrated  what  to  the  cautious  Kant 
were  but  articles  of  faith,  to  wit,  God 
and  the  soul?  Banning  with  those 
abstractions.  Nothing  and  mere  empty 
Being,  he,  by  a  dialectic  process  of  his 
own,  had  arrived  at  the  perfected  sdf- 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute.  On  his 
journey  he  had  gathered  to  his  philoso- 
phizing the  arts  and  sciences;  at  his  con- 
juring had  returned  the  old  Aristotdian 
times  enriched  with  th^  glories  of  the 
modem  world.  By  his  vast  intellectual 
e£Port  he  had  s(dved  the  problem  of  the 
thinker,  the  metaphysical  riddle  of  the 
ages;  because  of  this.  Philosophy  was 
now  complete. 

But  later  days  brought  doubt,  distrust 
of  H^d's  principle.  Schopenhauer 
scorned  that  ultimate  truth  should  be 
realized  by  a  rationalizing  method.  After 
aU,  Bacon's  estimate  of  Philosophy  may 
be  just,  **Like  a  virgin  ccMisecrated  to 
Grod  she  bears  no  fruit."  Probably 
Aristotle  has  warrant  for  saying  that  phil- 
080{diy  itsdf  produces  nothing  new. 
Many  will  agree  with  Fichte  that  Phfl- 
osophy  is  but  a  means  to  the  knowledge 
of  Itfe. 

In  human  nature  is  an  irrepressible 
craving  which  mere  logic,  however  exhaus- 
tive and  convincing,  can  never  satisfy. 
Man  b  bom  from  mystery  into  mystery, 
and  unto  mystery  he  returns.    Throu^ 


life  he  repeats  the  djring  words  of  Groethe, 
'"More  li^t!"  H^d,  the  man  of  meth- 
od, was  broad  .'^^enough  to  acknowledge 
this  universal  nted  of  definite  knowledge, 
but  it  ill  became  the  logician  to  usurp 
the  province  of  the  seer;  it  is  much  that 
he  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  such 
mystics  as  Jacob  Bohm;  and  yet  the 
prosaic  teacher  of  Jena  and  Heidelberg 
was  inwardly  the  intuitional  dreamer. 
The  laborious  thinker,  creeping  inch  by 
inch  to  the  very  summit  of  human  tfaouj^t 
had,  ere  his  ascent,  bdidd  a  vision  that 
alli^  him  with  the  sages  of  old  India. 

He  had  seen  the  banning  and 
the  end  of  things,  the  primorial  Being 
devoid  of  attributes,  the  one  and 
the  many,  the  many  and  the  one  indis- 
tinguishable, undifferentiated  in  their 
multitude.  He  had  seen  their  self-exter- 
nalization  in  the  world  of  sense;  the 
growing  illusion  of  separateness  necessary 
to  the  concretion  of  their  individualities; 
and  he  had  watched  them,  in  their  great 
cyde  of  necessity,  rising  from  the  earthly 
and  returning  whence  they  came  bearing 
each  the  frei^t  of  its  world  ezperience, 
converging  ^ch  to  one  center  there  to 
render  into  the  common  fund  of  wisdom 
the  result  of  every  separate  attainment. 
Beholding  all  this  he  had  comprdiended 
the  consummaticm,  the  sdf-consdous 
many  unified  as  the  sdf-ccmsdous  One. 
'  Becoming,  the  process  whereby  Infinite 
Unity  results  in  finite  diversity,  was  from 
the  pure  monism  of  Sjnnoza,  whdly 
unaccountable.  Moreover  a  pantheism 
which  makes  of  man  but  a  momentary 
wave  on  the  ocean  of  Bdng,  satisfies  in 
no  way  the  I  am  I  dominant  and  insistent 
in  human  consdousness.  Tliat  it  be 
neither  dissipated  nor  annulled  Thought 
requires  a  thinker,  a  something  persisting 
when  the  wave  of  objective  life  has 
passed,  and  so  because  of  the  Qioftr%v^<^ 
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pantheism  of  Spinoza  arose  the  modol- 
ogy  of  Leibnitz. 

In  this  system  the  monad  is  a  positive 
center  of  consciousness  whose  power  to 
repell  proves  the  existence  of  something 
repelled,  namely  a  plurality  of  monads. 
Each  is  a  microcosm  capable  of  reflecting 
the  universe  of  monads;  each  b  a  focal 
point  for  all  others.  The  monad  is  not 
in  three-dimensional  space,  therefore  size 
enters  not  into  consideration  of  it. 

The  monads  exist  in  an  ever-ascending 
series  from  mineral  to  man.  Monadic 
consciousness  "sleeps  in  the  mineral, 
dreams  in  the  plant,  wakes  to  conscious- 
ness in  the  animal,  and  to  self -conscious- 
ness in  man."  The  monad  of  man  is  the 
self-conscious  dweller  in  his  body  itself 
the  congeries  of  less-developed  monads. 
Physical  death  is  only  the  loss  of  the 
coarser  and  by  no  means  indispensable 
monads  of  the  outer  body.  The  various 
organs  and  general  structure  are  main- 
tained though  no  longer  perceived  by 
physical  sense.  What  is  true  of  man's 
life  and  death  applies  in  less  and  less 
d^ree  in  the  descending  scale  of  physical 
being.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  to  Lieb- 
nitz  but  crassified  spirit  he  cannot  well 
be  accused  of  materialism  thou^  he 
demands  a  vehicle  for  every  grade  of 
consciousness. 

In  the  time  of  Hegel  attention  was 
already  turning  to  the  religio-philosophi- 
cal  writings  of  the  remote-East.  Possibly 
in  lands  other  than  that  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  the  eye  of  Reason  had 
looked  inward,  and  the  introspection  had 
been  to  some  purpose. 

Hegel's  estimate  of  Hindoo  thought  as 
voiced  in  his  Philosophy  of  History, 
would  by  any  pundit  be  deemed  absurd. 
The  German  philosopher's  excuse  lies 
in  the  then  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  texts  which  in  many  instances 
caution  that  a  teacher  is  necessary. 
Schopenhauer  arrived  nearer  the  truth 
when,  as  he  searched  the  Vedas  and  the 
Upanishads  he  half  devined  the  secret 
science  there  hidden  beneath  an  exoteric 
dress. 


Modem  Theosophy  purports  to  be  the 
sacred,  esoteric  wisdom  of  (dd  I^gypt  and 
India.  Like  most  ancient  systems  it 
includes  Science,  Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy. Unlike  Socrates  it  centers  not 
attention  on  man,  for  it  claims  that  prior 
to  the  days  of  Socrates  man  was  the  object 
of  its  exhaustive  study.  Dealing  not 
with  the  categories  of  Eitnt  it  yet  claims 
as  its  oldem  possession  all  of  value  in  his 
Critical  Philosophy.  Though  ignoring 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  it  asserts  its  asc^it 
of  the  Himalyas  of  reason  when  as  yet 
his  ancestors  roamed  savage  amidst  the 
northern  forests.  It  accords  not  with 
much  in  our  modem  empyrical  science, 
yet  professes  to  possess  the  key  to  riddles 
whose  solution  wiU  reverse  the  attitude 
of  the  physicist.  Its  astounding  claims 
to  knowledge  it  would  substantiate  with 
a  vast  and  elaborated  cosmogony  which 
dwarfs  the  dreams  of  Swedenborg. 

The  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
scheme  and  outeome  of  Hegel,  exhibit 
much  in  conunon  with  the  teachings  of 
Theosophy;  nevertheless  the  Absolute 
of  Hegel  is  not  the  Absolute  of  Theoso- 
phy or  of  the  Vedante  philosophy,  that 
more  exoteric  explanation  of  man  and 
the  universe.  The  Absolute  of  Theoso- 
phy is  the  "Secondless  Eternal"  of 
Vedante;  it  is  the  concealed  Logos  author 
of  the  spoken  word  which  itself  is  the 
manifested  universe  in  its  aspect  as  the 
undifferentiated  monadic  essence  from 
which  the  totality  of  monads  was  grad- 
ually unfolded.  In  its  primal  condition 
this  essence  is  mere  Being,  empty  of 
meaning  as  any  digit  if  considered  apart 
from  its  relation  to  numbers ;  this  essence, 
is,  in  fact,  what  to  Hegel  is  equivalent 
to  nothing.  The  Unmanifested  Word 
is  the  Fa&ier,  the  Manifested  Word  is 
the  Son  in  whom  are  the  Divine  Immi- 
nence and  the  Divine  Transcendence 
until  the  great  day  "Be  with  Us,"  when 
the  universe  is  merged  in  its  ultimate 
source. 

The  Manifested  Word,  the  Original 
Emanation,  the  Primal  Substance,  is  the 
sole  reality,  the  steadfast  nomenion  which 
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by  projecting  its  phenomenal  shadow, 
creates  both  time  and  space  and  the 
material  conditions  wherein  Reality  may 
unfold  its  latent  possibilities.  This  orig- 
inal emanation  hovers  around  the  mineral 
world  in  well-nigh  unconscious  nebu- 
losity; half  awakened  it  projects  the  life 
and  shapes  of  trees  that  wave  in  the  wind, 
and  all  of  the  green  and  varied  color 
that  springs  from  earth  into  the  shining 
of  the  sun.  Seeing  now  the  animal 
kingdom,  its  own  shadow,  it  becomes 
identified  with  that  evolution;  and  now 
its  gradually  disrupting  oneness,  wholly 
sundering  into  the  many,  surrounds  each 
animal  form.  In  man  it  realizes  itself 
as  soul,  and  eventually  as  ^o.  Passing 
beyond  the  human  stage  it  knows  itself 
as  free  ego  permitted  to  return  as  world 
teacher  and  uplifter,  or  to  pursue  its  way 
toward  the  highest  Nirvana. 

But  what  of  Nirvana  ?  Of  what  import 
thb  word  of  mystery  ?  Theosophy  teaches 
that  whosoever  deems  Nirvana  to  be  the 
Buddhistic  vaccum  has  lost  himself  on 
the  metaphysical  heights.  Nirvana  is 
the  fruition  of  individual  unfolding;  the 
coming  into  touch  with  the  ''thing-in- 
itself"  of  Kant  the  clear  cognition  of 
sole  reality  the  eternal  union  with  "the 
silent  watcher,"  that  original  substance 
which  enveloped  the  animal  form  ere 
man  was  man. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  universal 
cycle  evolution  has  been  from  mere  poten- 
tiality to  complete  unfolding;  this  process 
necessitated  the  gradual  individualizing 
of  consciousness.  What  an  absurd  sup- 
position that  the  result  of  ages  of  becom- 
ing is  n^;ated  at  the  moment  of  consum- 
mation! Nirvana  is  the  center  in  which 
converging  individualities  meet;  the  self- 
conscious  realization  that  the  many  are 
One.  Individual  attainment  b  there 
merged  in  general  attainment;  seem- 
ingly each  consciousness  gathers  into 
itself  all  others.  This  consummation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Absolute  Phil- 
osophy wherein  the  ego  reaching  the 
focus  of  thought,  knows  itself  as  all  truth 
attained. 


Kant  argues  that  certain  ideas  or 
notions  or  judgments  are  a  priori  in  man. 
Worldly  experience  furnishes  the  matter 
to  whidi  these  judgments  are  the  matrix. 
But  that  gatherer  of  knowledge,  the 
mind,  cognizes  through  a  brain  which 
only  knows  reality  as  conditioned  by 
time  and  space,  that  to  which  even  the 
pure  intellect  must  submit. 

The  limitation  of  mere  brain  ability 
to  perception  of  the  phenomenal  worid 
has  been  sharply  defined  by  all  Indian 
thinkers,  and  in  accord  with  these 
Theosophy  teaches  that  only  by  rising 
superior  to  the  physical  senses  into  the 
"higher  mind,"  only  by  sundering  the 
ties  of  time  and  space  does  the  sage  attain 
unto  the  noumena.  Evidently  this  results 
from  more  than  that  pure  feeling,  that 
inmost  conviction,  that  intuitive  cogni- 
tion, for  which  Jacobi  declares  is  his 
polemic  against  philosophy  in  general. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Locke,  and 
more  in  accord  with  Fichte,  Theosophy 
teaches  that  all  knowledge  is  innate  in  the 
ego.  Other  ^os  impinge  upon  it  and 
the  resulting  friction  excites  the  ego  to 
active  unfolding  of  universal  wisdom 
inherited  from  its  divine  Source.  In 
every  monad  the  divine  Imminence  and 
Transcendence  announces  itself  as  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect,  the  law  of 
"Karma,"  the  law  of  Absolute  Wisdom 
and  Justice;  therefore,  every  thou^t 
and  act,  whether  good  or  bad,  returns  to 
the  magnetic  sphere  of  the  monad  from 
which  it  emanated.  The  perpetual  ad- 
justments of  the  Karmic  law  are  to  the 
monads  of  Theosophy  what  the  pre- 
established  harmony  is  to  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz. 

These  latter,  like  those  of  Theosophy, 
are  eternal  and  indestructable  and,  as 
has  been  said,  some  have  only  mineral 
consciousness,  others  plant  consciousness, 
others  again  are  at  the  human  stage 
while  the  highest  enjoy  perfected  self- 
consciousness.  Althou^  the  higher 
monads  dwell  in  physical  bodies  com- 
posed of  lesser  monads,  all  pursue  an 
independent  development,  but,  because 
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of  the  pre^tablished  harmony^  nothing 
of  confusion  arises;  therefore  the  organ- 
ism su£Pers  no  harm  from  any  monad. 

Theosophy  teaches  that  mutual  help- 
fulness  is  the  great  lesson  of  life,  and  yet 
what  every  monad  needs  is  not  wisdom 
from  without,  but,  in  fact,  stimulation 
that  it  may  sooner  unfold  the  amplitude 
of  its  own  being.  This  result  the  chief 
monad  of  the  physical  body  accomplishes 
through  the  unconscious  exertion  of  a 
more-developed  will,  drawing  to  itself  the 
various  groups  of  monads  which  construct 
the  organs  unified  by  this  chief  monad. 

Leibnitz  faik  to  explain  the  definite 
process  whereby  the  monad  rises  from 
perception  to  perception  through  the^ 
various  kingdoms  of  nature,  therefore 
the  histoiy  of  the  human  monad,  prior 
to  physical  birth,  remains  to  his  readers 
a  mystery.  Theosophy  would  fill  this 
wide  gap  in  the  system  of  the  German 
savant. 

Evidently  an  indestnictable  and  unfold- 
ing consciousness  can  never  be  without 
its  appropriate  vehicle.  To  the  monad 
of  Leibnitz  death  was  but  the  loss  of  the 
coarsest,  least-developed  monads  of  the 
physical  body,  but  a  central  doctrine  of 
Theosophy  is  that  the  monad  must 
submit  to  a  series  of  physical  reimbodi- 
ments.  Unexp^ided  e£Pects  of  causes 
generated  within  its  own  magnetic  sphere 
compel  it  back  to  the  arena  of  this  world. 
That  lesson  of  lessons  the  overcoming  of 
selfish  desire,  it  learned  not  amidst  the 
vast  opportunities  of  hard,  unsympa- 
thetic physical  environment:  all  previous 
reimbodiments,  innumerable  through 
ages,  had  been  but  preparation  for  this 
self-conscious  task.  Therefore  Eternal 
Justice  will  cause  the  monadic  conscious- 
ness again  to  center  itself  in  the  old 
lesson  and  the  place  of  that  lesson. 

Despite  his  Absolute  Idealism,  H^el 
has  been  deemed  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  Christianity.  The  dear- 
est reasoner  since  Socrates  and  Aristotle, 
he  preached  the  stronghold  of  the  Kantian 
log^ic  in  his  warring  for  the  existence  or 
Gad  and  the  actuality  of  the  ego.    Hegel 


remained  within  the  fold  of  Luther  nor 
deemed  he  stultified  his  mighty  intdlect 
by  accepting  as  final  the  Grospel  Revda- 
tion.  And  yet  Christ  was  to  him  not  the 
Divine  of  the  old  Scholasticism  for  the 
Reformation  had  delivered  Reason  and 
and  her  philosophizing  from  the  thrall 
of  rigid  dogma.  Christ  was  to  H^;d's 
perception  what  the  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy had  realized  as  the  possible  of 
every  free  ego,  to  wit,  attained  sdf- 
conscious  union  with  God,  for  which  end 
the  Idea,  even  the  Absolute  Spirit,  in  the 
b^inning  externalized  itself  as  a  pure 
but  characteriess  shadow.  This  con- 
ception of  Christ  so  neariy  accords  with 
Theosophical  teaching  that  it  gives  a  due 
to  the  avatars  of  the  Hindoo  god,  and 
the  birth  of  eveiy  Buddha  the  East  has 
known. 

The  full  divinity  of  man  is  necessarily 
the  outcome  of  H^d,  but  of  Theosophy 
such  inference  is,  in  fact,  unjust.  The 
*' Ancient  Arcane  Wisdom''  t^eu^hes  that 
man  shall  reach  the  utmost  attainable  in 
the  system  of  which  our  sun  is  the  cmter, 
but  the  all-pervading  "  Atman  "  is  "  That" 
which  emanates  and  sustains  every  sun 
and  system.  It  is  "That"  into  which 
these  shall  finally  be  resolved. 

Our  sun  has  its  term  of  objective  life, 
according  to  Theosophy  a  term  of  enor- 
mous duration;  then  follows  the  night 
of  subjectivity,  and  then  a  new  day  into 
whose  first  hour  man  emerges  as  r^ent 
of  the  evolving  nebule  and  the  future 
planets,  but  not  as  the  Universal  l^ng. 
In  that  new  dawning  it  wiU  be  his  oflEice 
of  love,  his  brotherly  duty  to  impress 
upon  the  plastic  and  pure  monadic 
essence  those  laws  which  shall  guide  its 
otherwise  blind  course  until  the  first 
faint  unfolding  of  mind.  From  thrice 
onward  his  divine  labor  shall  in  nowise 
cease,  for  he  himself  was  impressed  and 
guided  and  watched  over  on  his  journey 
from  the  star  mist  to  the  throne  of  the 
planetary  spheres. 

In  the  pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza 
the  problem  of  good  and  evil  is  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  unsatisfactory  to  most 
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thinkers.  Althou^  possessed  of  an  infin- 
ity of  attributes  God,  the  Infinite  sub- 
stance, is  revealed  to  man  only  as  spirit 
or  thought,  and  extension  or  matter. 
Hence  man's  inadequate  grasp  of  ulti- 
mate truth;  hence  also  his  incommen- 
surate view  of  good  and  evil,  a  view 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  innumerable 
attributes  of  God  would  wholly  reverse. 

Leibnitz  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
evil.  Metaphysical  evil,  appointed  of 
God,  that  imperfection  whidi  in  finite 
things  is  the  cause  of  their  finitude;  phys- . 
ical  evil,  ordered  of  God  as  punishment 
or  corrective;  moral  evil,  not  ordered  of 
Crod  but  unavoidably  present  if  individual 
will  is  allowed  any  latitude  and  virtue 
is  not  compulsory.  Wolf,  the  supple- 
menter  of  L^bnitz,  holds  that  evil  ensts 
not  because  God  so  wills;  rather  it 
originates  in  the  inevitable  imperfection 
of  human  nature;  nevertheless  in  the 
providence  of  Grod  evil  becomes  a  means 
to  good.  EvU  to  Hegel  is  but  a  tempo- 
rary wandering  in  the  dark  until  the 
light  of  Reason  reveals  the  path  in  the 
progress  from  mere  Being  to  scJf-conscious 
Being  that  knows  itself  as  the  absolute 
truth  of  every  condition,  material  and 
spiritual. 

Theosophy  teaches  that  all  being  is  a 
trinity  of  Will,  the  life  principle;  I>esire, 
the  passional  nature;  and  Mind,  the 
equaUzing  and  transforming  power.  In 
the  universal  unfdding  the  life  principle 
as  such  is  at  once  apparent;  soon  Desire 
tends  to  mere  gratification,  and  even- 
tually rages  toward  that  end;  Mind, 
now  appearing  as  a  feeble  ray,  is  at  once 
colored  and  deflected  by  selfish  Desire. 
And  now  the  battle  of  the  ages  is  on, 
and  the  wide  world  is  the  arena.  Unfold- 
ing Mind  b  destined  to  win,  but  not  by 
annihilating  its  adversary,  for  Desire  is 
immortal  as  itself.  Mind  shall  triumph 
by  transforming  self-seeking  Desire  into 
selfless  Love,  and  to  finite  life  it  shall  re- 
veal that  truly  it  is  Life  Eternal  vefled  by 
the  physical  ht>m  its  only  Source. 

In  his  philosophy  of  Art  Hegel  deals 
with  the  Idea  or  Absolute  Spirit  risen 


from  outward  restraints  into  a  freedom 
the  result  of  observance  in  both  morals 
and  the  state.  The  Idea  is  now  appre^ 
hended  by  human  reason  as  the  objec- 
tively beautiful.  Necessarily  the  beau- 
tiful can  be  cognized  only  throu^  those 
limiting  medium  of  art,  the  stone  and 
wood  of  the  builder,  the  marble  of  the 
sculptor,  the  colors  of  the  painter,  the 
gamut  of  the  musician,  and  the  measured 
verse  of  the  poet. 

Back  of  art  stands  the  artist,  and 
through  the  various  mediums  he  renders 
objective  the  universal  Idea  as  devdop- 
oped  in  him.  In  architecture  the  medium 
is  dense,  rigid  and  fixed,  the  spirit  shines 
as  through  a  clouded  glass.  Sculpture 
suggests  movement,  and  movement  is 
life  and  vehicle  of  life.  In  painting 
the  material  element  has  largely  disap- 
peared; but  while  the  dimensional  is 
present  the  solid  is  only  indicated. 
Music,  most  subjective  of  arts,  vibrating 
surface-ward  from  the  inmost  of  life, 
finds  its  medium  ere  it  reaches  the  eye; 
that  medium  is  the  unseen  but  heard 
sympathetic  vibration  of  a  sonorous 
body.  Poetry  b  a  synthesis  of  all  arts; 
to  sound  it  marries  speech  the  expression 
of  a  specific  idea.  In  the  epic  and  the 
drama  it  delineates  the  life  of  nations; 
with  vivid  touch  and  true  it  paints  the 
doing  of  famous  deeds;  with  inspired 
chisd  it  fixes  the  doer  in  imperishable 
statuesque. 

Theosophy  makes  no  claim  to  be  a 
system  of  aesthetics;  it  asserts  not  with 
SchiUing  that  "'Art  is  the  sole,  true  and 
eternal  organum  as  well  as  the  ostensible 
evidence  of  philosophy";  neither  does 
it  hold  with  Schop^ohauer  that  the  real 
course  to  philosophy  is  through  art.  It 
has,  however,  somewhat  to  say  concern- 
ing the  origin,  nature  and  possibility  of 
color  and  sound  on  which  the  art  of 
painting,  and  also  that  of  music  is  based. 

That  primordial  Substance  which  in 
its  lowest  and  most  crassified  manifesta- 
tion formed  the  material  sun  and  jdanets, 
is  far  more  subtle  and  tenuous  than  the 
luminiferous    ether    of    physics.      Tk<^ 
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inconceivably  rapid  vibrations  of  that 
Substance  are  the  internal  impulse  caus- 
ing those  atmospheric  vibrations  which 
to  the  optic  and  the  auditory  nerve  are 
physical  light  and  sound.  The  original 
vibration  is  in  fact  ultimate  light  and 
sound.  These  in  their  universal  mani- 
festation become  fire  and  motion,  the 
Kosmos  builders  shaping  the  pliant  world 
material  into  geometrical  designs. 

Architecture  and  sculpture  deal  largely 
with  the  geometry  of  art,  therefore  with 
those  models  on  which  Kosmos  was 
constructed.  Painting  and  music  deal 
4irectly  with  that  color  and  that  sound 
which  are  the  physical  of  original  light 
and  sound;  but  to  the  light  within  the 
light,  and  to  the  sound  within  the  sound 
neither  the  artist  nor  the  musician  can 
attain.  The  sacred  chants  of  the  Sama 
Veda,  and  the  intoned  mantras  are 
supposedly  the  potency  of  sound  guided 
by  the  definite  uttered  thought  expressed 
in  measured  verse  which  suggests  the 
motion  of  the  Great  Breath  of  Brahm 
projecting  the  universe  into  finitude, 
only  to  draw  it  back  to  subjectivity;  an 
alternation  unceasing  forever  and  ever. 

We  have  said,  and  to  some  extent  have 
shown,  that  modem  Theosophy  makes 
astounding  claims  to  knowledge.  Pos- 
sibly a  further  glance  at  its  teachings 
will  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Light  and  Sound  as  vibrations  of  the 
great  Life  Breath  are  in  fact,  one,  though 
eye  and  ear  have  separated  them.  The 
seven  prismatic  colors  composing  the  one 
solar  fire,  are  each  and  all  creative 
breaths  united  in  a  center  of  energy. 
Because  of  this  sevenfold  outbreathing 
the  solar  system,  and  man,  the  synthesis 
of  nature,  are  sevenfold.  Of  the  seven 
principles  of  man,  and  nature,  the  one 
known  as  Atma  is  on  the  plane  of  immut- 
able consciousness ;  all  others  are  deriva- 
tives finally  to  be  resolved  into^  its  per- 
fected life  which  in  the  beginning  infolded 
perfection  as  the  acorn  infolds  the  yet 
unrealized  oak.  And  as  the  acorn, 
itself  a  sevenfold  life,  requires  for  growth 
Earth's    material    conditions,    so    man 


amidst  the  terrestial  shall  himself  unfold. 
Man  is,  therefore,  enduring  only  in 
Atma,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  he  has 
gradually  individualized  to  himsdf  from 
the  universal  ocean  oi  life. 

Because  the  Atma  of  man  is  in  its 
nature  identical  with  the  Great  Breath; 
its  individual  life  is  conmiensurate  with 
that  of  the  manifested  universe.  Each 
principle  wherein  it  shadows  itself  is 
vitalized  by  Atma;  that  is  to  say,  the 
will  to  live  in  any  of  its  principles  coordi- 
nates the  monads  or  minute  lives  com- 
prising that  principle.  But  this  wiU 
encounters  increasing  obstacles  because 
each  principle  in  descending  series  is  a 
more  unyielding  form  of  matter,  therefore 
in  man's  lowest  principle  the  will  initd 
going  forth  is  fuUy  exhausted  in  about 
seventy  years.  Weakened  it  turns  in  its 
cycle,  the  body  grows  old  and  soon 
physical  death  ensues.  Then  the  lower 
lives,  deprived  of  their  one  harmonizing 
will,  work  confusion  and  disintergration 
to  their  host. 

Within  the  cycle  of  terrestial  life  are 
smaller  cycles  corresponding  to  the  axle 
rotation  of  the  earth.  As  that  giver  of 
physical  life,  the  sun,  approaclies  the 
east  the  will  to  live  of  the  body  is  energized 
but  only  to  experience  at  night  a  cor- 
responding depression.  This  daily  sink- 
ing of  the  will  is  sleep;  in  other  words  a 
temporary  inability  to  maintain  relation 
with  the  external  world;  therefore  the 
indestructible  will  retires  into  some  higher 
principle,  which,  during  dreamless  sleep, 
is  the  Higher  Ego,  fifth  in  the  ascending* 
series  of  seven.  Now  is  the  Ego,  free 
and  awake  and  active,  but  not  wholly  so, 
for  the  link  between  it  and  the  physical 
body  b  only  sundered  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  will  cycle  of  that  body. 
Death  is,  therefore,  but  the  completion 
of  a  process  begun  every  night  of  our 
lives.  Evidently  the  principle  imme- 
diately higher  than  the  physical  body 
has  a  longer  life  cycle,  but  this  cycle  must 
terminate  on  the  plane  of  its  principle. 

At  the  present  stage  of  man's  unfolding 
his  individualized  Atma  centers  its  atten- 
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tion  on  the  more  spiritualized  mind,  the 
Hi^er  Ego.  In  post-mortem  life  the 
normal  man  fuUy  attains  to  the  plane  of 
the  Higher  Ego.  Here  he  finds  his 
heaven  of  rest,  here  the  Ego  assimilates 
idl  of  good  in  the  previous  earth  life. 

Atma,  the  chief  principle  of  man,  is  a 
thing  of  incessant  activity  for  the  urge 
of  the  Absolute  Will  is  upon  it.  In 
every  deep,  as  in  every  height,  it  must 
contact  whatsoever  stimulates  its  unfold- 
ing to  universal  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  microscopic  world  proves  the  infinite 
patience  and  thoroughness  with  which  it 
has  unfolded  its  knowledge  of  all  king- 
doms culminating  in  man.  Before  this 
earth  as  such  had  being,  Atma  had  assim- 
ilated the  experience  of  super-sensible 
conditions  which  in  their  downward  evo- 
lution objectivized  as  physical  matter. 

Atma  has  not  attained  to  full  self- 
consciousness  on  the  [Jane  of  the  higher 
mind  because  that  attainment  demands 
more  of  human  experience  than  it  has  as 
yet  assimilated.  The  Higher  Ego,  the 
pres^it  vehicle  of  Atma,  must  purge 
itself  of  every  impurity;  encompassed 
by  selfishness  it  must  wholly  conquer 
and  rise  to  all  helpfulness.  Seventy  or 
ei^ty  years  of  mortal  life  have  faileid  to 
consummate  the  imperative  task;  there- 
fore Atma,  throu^  its  active  intermediate 
again  projects  its  consciousness  down- 
ward, reconstructing  on  each  plane  of 
matter  the  appropriate  human  principle 
or  body,  and  at  last  the  physical,  the 
rind  which  covers  all. 

Every  variety  of  material  body  in  the 
humblest  species  is  the  almost  direct 
creation  of  the  universal,  undi£Perentiated 
Atma,  and  necessarily  so,  for  all  but  the 
lowest  of  its  intervening  principles  are 
as  yet  incipient.  Benign  intelligences 
vastly  superior  to  man,  have  in  eariier 
ages  guided  the  unfolding  of  these 
lowly  entities.  Now  man  himself,  because 
of  his  hi^ly-developed  will,  is  throned 
over  the  inferior  life  of  this  planet. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill  he  b  coloring 
the  feeble  ray  of  mind  just  visible  in  the 
hi^er  animal   kingdom;    and   on   him 


will  rest  the  penalty  of  unbrotheriiness 
to  these  creatures  destined  in  future  ages 
to  arrive  at  the  human  stage. 

Thb  conception  of  man's  authority 
over  Nature  is  more  vitally  and  sympa- 
thetically human  than  that  of  Schelling 
in  whose  Objective  Idealism  Nature  is. 
the  n^;ative  pole  of  the  human  mind 
perceived  by  the  senses  as  something 
external  to  that  mind.  Evidently  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  for  Schelling  those 
which  man  imposes  upon  it.  For  Hegel, 
as  for  Schopenhauer,  Nature  is  a  realm 
wherein  R^on  wanders  from  the  goal 
to  which  man  himself  must  turn  her  feet. 

Reason  is  by  Hegel  identified  with 
Infinite  Substance,  Infinite  Form,  Infin- 
ite Power.  These  beneath  all  objective 
life  manifest  as  the  "Worid  Spirit '* 
striving  toward  free  expression  results 
in  Universal  History.  Tlie  unreason 
of  Nature,  on  which  Hegel  and  Schopen- 
hauer discant,  and  because  of  wnich 
Socrates  lamented,  obtains,  according  to 
Theosophy,  in  appearance  chiefiy;  but 
a  larger,  longer  survey  than  that  of 
recorded  history  is  necessary  to  the  full 
confirmation  of  this  view. 

The  downfall  of  nations,  the  extinction 
of  civilization,  are  to  Theosophy  no 
backward  steps  of  attaining  R^on. 
Such  seeming  calamity  is  but  the  break- 
ing of  old  vesseb  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  unfolding  Spirit.  Forever  the  antique 
refashions  itself  as  the  new.  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome  no  doubt  return  but 
not  in  pyramid  and  Sphinx,  not  in  Pan- 
theon and  Acropolis,  not  in  palace  and 
Forum;  not  in  manners  and  customs; 
no,  not  in  any  externalities.  Not  even 
unto  their  own  land  do  the  dead  peoples 
return,  but  rather  they  come  reimbodying 
afar  those  inner  racial  characteristics 
once  the  mainspring  of  their  respective 
worid  activities. 

Much  indeed  of  vice,  but  surely  more 
of  virtue,  is  redothed  in  fiesh  and  lives 
the  vacillating  human  life  of  Reason  and 
unreason;  but  looking  down  to  the  abyss 
of  animalism  from  whence  arose  our 
race;  looking  at  its  upward  trend  throu^ 
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empires  founded  on  blood  and  slaughter 
and  maintained  by  crime;  looking  at 
the  master  and  the  slave  of  tyrannizing 
Rome,  and  the  baron  and  the  surf  of 
once  bedarkened  Europe  long  abased 
in  feudal  chains,  looking  at  every  igno- 
rance and  malice  and  abuse  behind  him, 
who  will  not  rejoice  ii^  our  own  as  yet 
unperfected  day,  and  turn  with  serene 
faith  to  a  liberated  future  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  system  of 
Leibnitz  a  preestablished  harmony  ob- 
tained with  every  grade  of  monads  all  of 
whom  are  evolving  to  a  common  center. 
Flt>m  this  it  is  evident  that  having  once 
for  all  established  the  harmony,  God 
enjoys  perpetual  Sabbath.  The  God 
of  Leibnitz  is,  in  fact,  veiy  like  the  Grod 
of  Fichte's  earlier  idealism,  a  mere  moral 
order  in  the  universe. 

In  the  Bhagavad  Gita  the  Supreme 
^  Spirit  says,  ''There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
perform,  nor  anything  possible  to  obtain 
that  I  have  not  obtained;  yet  I  am  con- 
stantly in  action.  If  I  were  not  inde- 
fatigable in  action  all  men  would  pres- 
ently follow  my  example.''  The  God 
of  Theosophy  is  this  Supreme  Spirit  and 
the  incessant  adjustment  of  finite  action 
by  infinite  reaction  proceeds  from  the 
activity  of  Absolute  Will. 

As  for  the  monads  of  Theosophy,  the 
cause  of  their  unfolding  is  expressed  by 
the  words  Universal  Brotherhood.  Every 
monad  is  a  center  of  wiU,  but  as  no  two 
wills  have  equally  developed,  all  are  each 
to  other  as  positive  and  negative.  But 
will  develops  evil-ward  or  good-ward 
therefore  every  monad  is  a  menace  or  an 
aid  to  its  weaker  neighbor.  Such  being 
the  case  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Reaction,  whereby  evil  returns  to  the 
evil-doer,  can  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  world. 

All  progress  depends  on  mutual  help; 
a  universal  lifting  up  of  that  which  is 
lower.  If  men  would  know  their  respon- 
sibilities let  them  read  in  Genesis,  ''And 
Crod  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have 


dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping' thing  that  creepeth  upoD 
the  earth."  f 

Of  all  logicians  Hegel  has  no  doubt 
arrived  at  the  clearest  and  closest  expla- 
nation of  the  great  problems  which  have 
puzzled  the  metaphysicians,  and  he 
gives  his  verdict  that  Philosophy  as  such 
does  not  reform  the  world.  It  is  believed 
by  Theosophists  generally  that  a  dear 
demonstration  of  tfie  mutual  dependence 
of  universally  unfolding  life  must  appeal 
to  men  if  only  to  their  inherent  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Those  who  profess 
to  hold  in  custody  the  Ancient  Arcane 
Wisdom  declare  that  a  suicidal  selfish- 
ness, similar  to  that  which  destroyed 
vast  and  forgotten  civilizations,  is  now 
developing  in  our  midst.  Moreover, 
these  teadbers  assert  that  modem  investi- 
gation is  nearing  the  discovery  of  certain 
laws  whose  misuse  by  the  men  of  old 
was  baneful  both  to  themselves  and  all 
associated  with  them. 

That  which  Philosophy  avows  as  its 
mission  is  not  the  elucidation  of  phjrschic 
phenomena,  nor  the  explanation  of  pre- 
natal and  post-mortem  states;  nor  is  it 
the  announcing  of  the  seven-foldness 
of  man  and  nature;  neither  is  it  a 
revelation  of  conditions  of  planetary 
life  within  the  solar  system.  Theosophy 
has  for  object  not  tiie  mere  history  of 
submerged  continents  and  their  peofdes 
self-destroyed  through  the  practice  of 
infernal  arts.  Though  all  this  and  more 
are  professedly  its  province,  Theosophy 
undertakes,  as  its  prime  object,  to  prove 
that  brotherhood  in  its  widest  sense  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

In  these  few  pages  the  writer  would 
make  obvious  certain  similarities  in 
Eastern  and  Western  thought.  Any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  scope  of  Leib- 
nitz, Hegel  and  modem  Theosophy 
would  result  in  a  sizable  volume.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  brief 
article  is  exhaustive  of  similarities;  others 
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can  be  shown,  for  exam|de;  H^el 
says  of  gravitation,  it  is  the  desire  of  that 
which  is  the  real  of  matter  to  individual- 
ize itself.  Already  it  would  find  in  a 
common  center  that  intelligent  oneness 
for  which  the  Spirit  first  went  forth. 
Theosophy  sees  in  gravitation  the  prin- 
ciple of  Desire  urging  every  atom  of 
the  sentient  universe  to  mutual  contact 
in  an  instinctive  attempt  to  overcome 
the  iUusion  of  separateness. 

This  desire  for  oneness,  manifest  in 
the  wheeling  of  suns  and  planets,  is, 
to  H^el,  as  also  to  Theosophy,  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  those  mysterious  affinities 
which  the  chemist  has  noted  but  not 
explained.  Belief  in  original  and  filial 
unity  inspired  the  alchemists  in  their 
exoteric  search  for  what  to  Theosophy 
is  the  gold  of  transmuted  desire,  even 
Divine  Love. 

In  certain  quarters  men  of  distinguished 
attainment  have  overleaped  the  walls 
wherewith  modem  physi^  science  has 
encompassed  itself.  These  investigators 
have  turned  to  those  tabooed  subjects, 
tdepathy  and  spiritism,  of  which  Theoso- 
I^y  essays  a  detailed  explanation.  Such 
investigation  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Evi- 
dently the  wave  of  materialism  is  expend- 
ing itself  even  among  the  inheritors  of 
the  questionable  legacy  of  John  Locke. 
Less  and  less  contempt  is  now  expressed 
for  '"German  Transcendentalism"  and 


the  so-called  wild  and  extravagant 
assumptions  of  Indian  thinkers.  Thou^ 
the  gradual  substantiation  of  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  is  working  adversely  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  Theoso- 
phists  claim  that  when  to  wirdess  tel^- 
raphy,  and  the  unique  behavior  of 
radium,  and  our  latest  knowledge  of  the 
atom — said  by  Theosophy  to  be  like 
man,  a  miniature  of  the  solar  system — 
Science  has  added  a  few  other  important 
discoveries,  men  will  look  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  half-revelation  of  these  in 
that  semi-esoteric  work.  The  Secret  Doc- 
trine^  of  H.  P.  Blavatsey. 

Although  such  thinkers  as  Hamilton 
and  MiU  have  deemed  the  knowledge 
of  God  no  province  of  philosophy,  and 
though  Kant  himself  consider^  his 
Being  a  matter  of  faith,  and  thou^ 
Spencer  rel^;ates  Deity  to  the  r^ons 
of  the  unknowable,  Leibnitz  made  the 
Universal  Monad  the  indispensable  pri- 
mary of  his  system,  and  Hegel  deemed 
that  he  himself  had  reasoned  even  to  the 
Absolute  One.  And  so  Theosophy, 
which,  like  Hegelianism,  declares  for  the 
perfectibility  and  unification  of  mankind, 
stands  also  for  ''That,"  the  Divine 
Parent,  the  All  in  All  when  suns  and 
systems  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Edward  C.  Farnsworth. 

Portland^  Maine. 


A  FAIR  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL. 


By  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


MR.  THUMBS  proposal  for  public 
works  high  schools,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  boys  could  support  them- 
selves while  getting  a  good  education, 
both  industrial  and  general,  is  a  very 
interesting  proposition. 

It   is   perfectly  dear  that  something 
should  be  dcme  to  ensure  the  better  edu- 


cation of  our  young  people.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  entitled  to  at  least  an  education 
of  high-school  grade  on  two  lines:  (1) 
academic,  and,  (2)  industrial. 

How  far  we  are  at  pres^it  from  this 
desirable  minimum  is  apparent  from 
such  facts  as  the  following,  secured  by 
the  writer  within  the  last  t?ro  \SkssGi&&\ 
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BO^N  TOBLic  scHOOi^^MNUARY.  11908.  this  difficulty  by  providing  the  means 

FiSi^SSSSS?. ;::::.. ::::::::K  whereby  our  boys  may  eam  a  livdUiood 

Laatyearpanmuir 4.800  by  worldniT  half-time  and  attend  school 

Last  year  high  ichools 850  V          ,C      \    i#    j             nxL.                         •  ii 

the  other  half  day.    The  young  fciks 
Less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  children  get,  moreover,  from  their  working  hours 
go  through  a  high  school  course,  either  not  only  a  support  but  a  vahiable  indus- 
industrial  or  academic.     The  great  mass  trial    training.     The    plan    really    kills 
of    chadren    leave    school    before    they  three  birds  with  one  stone, 
finish  the  grammar  grades.     The  situa-  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did 
tion    is   similar   in    other   cities.     Here,  not  confine  himsdf  more  dosdy  to  the 
for  example,  are  the    facts  for  Philadel-  subject  in  hand.     His  elaborated  specu- 
l^ia  and  Washington.     The  high-school  Uitive  theories  and  dreams  tend  to  dim- 
figures,  as  before,  include  the  pupils  in  inish  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  make 
manual  training  and  commercial  schools  the  paper  far  too  long.    The  mixture  of 
of  high-school  grade,  as  well  as  those  irrdevant    matter,    however,    must    not 
pursuing  academic  courses.  blind  us  to  the  really  practical  and  vahi- 
ORADE.                       NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  *^'®  Suggestion  contained   in  the  main 
PHii^..PHxi^^!5HL^K.  P^Position.  ^.  ^   ^^     ^        .      .  ^    . 

KrttyearprimarieB.   ..      33,588 9.1»8  I  do  UOt  thmk  Mr.   Thum   IS   riffht   m 

First  year  grammar  (5th  .          xi.    *    -i_                -i         l       i  j 

9^e) 19.386 5.601  Suggesting  that  the  pupils  should   pay 

gruSeX.^T"!"!"!'. ..!.    5,710 3,136  for  their  tuition  in  public  high  schools. 

Laat  year  high  achooi...    1.080                  663  ^hey  are  entitled  to  the  best  tuition  free 

In  Philadelf^ia  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  charge.  Society  owes  that  to  itsdf 
of  the  children  go  through  a  high-school  and  to  every  child  it  allows  to  come  into 
course,  and  in  Washington  less  than  one-  the  world.  And  progressive  taxation  of 
thirteenth.  Only  about  one-sixth  finish  land  values,  incomes  and  inheritances 
the  grammar  grades  in  Philadelphia,  and  will  easily  pay  the  bills, 
about  one-third  in  Washington  and  I  wish  to  suggest  abo  that  municipal 
Boston.  There  are  nowhere  near  seats  ownership  of  street  railways,  gas  works, 
enough  in  the  grammar  schools  for  the  shoe  factories,  etc.,  is  not  at  all  essential 
children  who  are  in  the  primaries;  and  to  the  plan.  A  city  should  provide  full 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  high  schools  education  for  its  youth,  regardless  of  its 
would  accommodate  only  a  small  fraction,  policy  in  respect  to  public  ownership, 
about  one-sixth,  one-tenth  or  one-twen-  since  the  city,  under  proper  l^islation, 
tieth  of  the  pupik  in  the  primaries.  could  arrange  with  the  owners  and  man- 
In  other  words,  our  cities  do  not  intend  agers  of  private  industries  to  employ  the 
to  give  the  bulk  of  the  children  a  high-  working  high-school  pupils  on  half-time, 
school  education,  and  make  very  incom-  one  group  in  the  morning  and  another  in 
plete  provisions  even  for  grammar-school  the  afternoon,  under  conditions  calcu- 
training.  The  reason  that  two-thirds  to  lated  to  secure  the  desired  industrial 
five-sixths    of    the    pupils    leave    school  training. 

before  finishing  the  grammar  grades.  The  Women's  Educational  Union  of 
and  that  twelve-thirteenths  to  twenty-nine  Boston  has  already  been  operating  a  sim- 
thirtieths  never  go  through  a  high  school  ilar  arrangement  for  some  time  in  connec- 
— ^the  principal  reason  for  this,  is  that  the  tion  with  its  salesmanship  classes,  the 
parents  take  their  chfldren  from  school  girls  working  half-time  in  the  stores 
in  order  to  put  them  to  work.  The  while  taking  the  course  in  school.  En- 
majority  of  boys  and  girls  must  eam  lightened  employers  are  very  willing 
their  living  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  to  cooperate  in  well-considered  efforts 
them  to  leave  school.  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  the  general 
The  public-works  high  school   meets  economic  and  social  value  of  employ^. 
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Many  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  learning,  espe- 
cially the  state  universities  of  the  West, 
afford  the  means  of  employment  whereby 
young  men  and  women  may  support 
themselves  while  getting  an  education. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  methods  already  in 
use,  so  that  the  way  to  the  high  school 
and  coll^;e  may  be  open  on  such  reason- 
able and  attractive  terms  that  the  great 
mass  of  boys  and  girls  will  finish  at  least 
the  high-sdiool  grades,  instead  of  drop- 


ping out  before  the  end  of  the  grammar 
course,  as  they  do  now. 

The  industrial,  civic  and  social  benefits 
of  such  a  development  of  our  educational 
resources  are  beyond  estimate.  It  will 
multiply  enlightenment;  and  the  benefits 
of  true  education  rise  in  geometric  ratio. 
In  the  ideal  city  education  wiU  become  the 
leading  industry,  instead  of  being  a  half- 
hearted side-issue,  attaining  but  a  small 
fraction  of  its  due  efficiency,  as  is  the  case 
to-day.  Frank  Parsons. 

Boeton,  Massachusetts. 


THE  RACE-TRACK  EVIL  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


Bt  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


THE  PROPENSITY  to  gamble  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  of  evils 
and  amongst  the  most  degrading.  It  is 
not  confined  to  any  class  of  people  but 
may  be  found  assailing  the  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  purity  of  men  and  women  of  all 
classes.  It  makes  of  the  public  official 
a  betrayer  of  his  oath  and  the  trust 
imposed  in  him  as  such,  the  trusted 
employe  an  embezzler,  the  private  indi- 
vidual a  thief  and  deceiver,  the  husband 
to  forget  his  marriage  vows  and  his  duty 
to  his  children,  and  the  wife  to  forsake 
husband,  home  and  family  for  the  gaming 
table  and  the  race  track.  The  feverish 
unrest  it  produces  unfits  men  for  business, 
saps  their  moral  stamina  and  renders 
them  unworthy,  unreliable  and  dishonest. 
The  life  of  a  gambler  is  one  of  constant 
deception.  The  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing  is  itself  opposed  to  right  and 
justice  and  renders  the  victim  of  the 
gambling  habit  wholly  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  others.  This  propensity  to 
prey  unjustly  upon  others  finds  its  way 
into  what  might  otherwise  be  legitimate 
business,  in  stock  transactions,  the  trusts 
in  their  various  forms,  and  in  specula- 
tion of  all  kinds  as  contradistinguished 


from  Intimate  business  for  Intimate 
profits.  In  many  cases  the  habit  of 
gambling  is  as  intense  as  the  drink  habit 
or  the  abnormal  taste  for  drugs,  that 
overcomes  the  will  of  its  victim,  making 
him  its  veritable  slave  untU  its  mesmeric 
influence  over  him  is  overcome  and 
destroyed.  This  very  condition  of  bond- 
age costs  him  his  own  self-respect.  To 
others  he  may  appear  to  be  a  respectable 
and  respected  citizen,  but  to  himself  he 
b  debased,  d^raded  and  unworthy  of 
respect  or  confidence. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  psychological  problems 
involved  in  this  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  evil,  nor  to  consider  it  in  its 
various  forms,  but  to  notice,  briefly,  the 
one  phase  of  the  habit  engendered  and 
sustained  by  the  race  track  and  its  acces- 
sories, as  conducted  in  these  modem 
times,  and  the  relation  of  the  newspapers 
to  this  type  of  the  deadly  evil  and  the 
measure  of  their  responsibility  for  its 
continuance  and  spread.  The  one  great 
difference  between  race-track  gambling 
and  other  species  of  gambling,  the  game 
of  poker,  for  example,  is  its  publicity. 
The  racing  of  horses  cannot  be  t^^tAr^ 
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as  in  itself  an  evil.'    But  in  the  present  the  attendant  at  the  race  track  to  bet  <»> 

day  the  horse,  the  noblest  of  animals,  the   horses    induces    the   newspaper    to- 

is  made  the  means  of  establishing  and  advertise   for   money   the   performances 

perpetuating  a  species   of  gambling  of  at   the   track,   giving   both   the   coming 

the  most  attractive  kind  and  resulting  in  events  and  the  results  of  those  which  have 

the  most  lamentable  results.     The  glam-  already  taken  place,  giving  tips  as  to  the 

our  and  excitement  of  the  contest  for  favorites  in  coming  races  by  which  the 

victory  in  the  race;  the  persuasive  influ-  unwary  are  misled,  deceived  and  robbed 

ence  of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  of  their  money.     In  the  very  number  of 

bookmakers,   the  tone  of  respectability  the  newspaper  in  n^ich  appears  the  edi* 

given  to  it  by  the  attendance  and  partici-  tonal  denunciation  of  the  race  track  as 

pation  in  the  betting  of  those  who  other-  &a  evil  and  venace  to  the  community 

wise  stand  for  respectability  in  the  com-  vd  a  denjand  for  its  suppression  by  the 
munity,   especially   the  showy   rich,   all  ^fithoriti«s,  may  be  found  not  only  the 

tend  to  draw  the  unwary  into  the  betting  paid    ad^rtiyements    of   the    race-track 

and  fasten  upon  him  the  desire  to  gamble  manj^ges    tnt    columns    of    gratuitous 

that  makes  him  henceforth  the  babitu^  of  adveptisif  g^inserted  to  make  ihe  paper 

the  race  track,  and,  eventually,  makes  of  popular  w^  the  sporting  portion  of  the 

him  a  thief  or  embezzler  and  renders  the.  comnmnity^itnd  increase  its  list  of  sub- 

ordinatymeansofgainingaliv^ihoodalto-  scriber^     Tjiis   so-called  sporting   news 

gethertooslowandconunonplaceforhun.  is   nm^  * ft^  attractive  as   the   printer's 

In  every  community  where  a  race  track  ingeniuiy  min    make    it,    with    flaming 

has  been  established  its  evil  influences  catch  deadlines  nd  often  published  as  a 

are  sochi  made  apparent.    The  evidences  "sfwc^ng^-edition,"    on    colored    paper 

of  is  effects  are  found  in  the  inefficiency  usM  ito   detract   the  attention   of   those 

and  dishonesty  of  employ^,  n^lect  of  ^o  inay  be  tempted  to  patronize  the 

business  by  business  men,  and  of  official  r}u?e$.     Often  the  newspaper  that  resorts 

in  public  life,  and  b  recorded,  all  too  t^  tUe  unworthy  means  of  satisfying  its 

frequently,  in  the  records  of  the  cahun^  greetf  for  ^oney.  littls  less  reprehensible 

courts  and  evidenced  by  erstwhile  iionest  tfiairf  tl^    bookmaker    who    fleeces    the 

public  officials  and  trusted  employ^  jn  ^unj^ry,,'or   the   professional   race-track 

the  garb  of  the  convicted  felon.     Spqj^  ^mblef'who  profits  by  his  own  rascality 

medic  outbreaks  of  indignation  oonir^at  arfdfthelgnorance  of  his  victims,  is  recog- 
interrals  in  the  way  of  public  m^tmgs  ^ized  as  a  "moral"  newspaper  "devoted 
and  appeab  to  the  public  authorities  to  ^to  {he  best  interests "  of  the  community 

suppress  the  evil.  The  newspapos  jpin  'i  injvhkh  It  is  published.  It  so  announces 
in  the  ciy  against  race-track  gamb^g,j[i^lf  and   its   pretensions  are  accepted. 

in  local  comment  and  sometimes  ^e^  Many  times  the  announcements  of  relig- 
toriaUy,  and  yet  the  newspapers  ai^  ious  services  and  comments  on  religious, 
largdy  responsible  for  the  succfess  of  the-  beneficient   and    worthy   enterprises   for 

race  track  and   its   gambling  adjuncts,  the  elevation  and  betterment  of  humanity, 

Hey    themselves    have    been    directly  may  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 

responsible   for   the   downfall   of,,  many  race-track    news,    but    with    much    less 

tfarou^   the  temptation   to  bet  on   tli^  ostentation  or  effort  to  attract  attention, 

races   and   have  contributed   largdy   to  ..  Grasping  avarice  and  consuming  greed 

swell  the  roll  rf  coovicta  .5il*the  pemt^-  sap  the  honesty,  morals  and  integrity  of 

tiaries  of  ihe  octunti^.     What,  fiie'  race-  the  newspaper  and  make  it  the  sponsor 

.,^  jraoS  evi^i^eds  most  to  k^iip  it  alive  and  and  aider  and  abettor  of  the  race-track 

fl^ttfi^'ing    is    publici^.     It    needs    to  evil  just  as  these  evil  propensities  take 

, -4>e,  it  must  be,  advertised  to  be  successful,  men  and  women  to  the  race  track  and 

aod'the  same  greed  for  gain  that  induces  make  gamblers  and  felons  of  them,  and 
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they  should  be  held  strictly  responsible 
for  the  laige  part  they  are  taking  in  the 
spread  of  the  evil.  If  the  newspapers 
only  had  the  moral  courage  to  exclude 
from  their  columns  any  and  all  mention 
of  race  tracks  or  their  performances,  in 
the  form  of  paid  advertisement  or  other- 
wise, the  crushing  out  of  the  evil  would 
not  be  difficult.  That  alone  would 
probably  retire  many  if  not  all  of  them. 
This  is  too  much  to  hope  for  in  this  day 
of  the  mania  for  money-getting.  But 
if  newspapers  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  take  this  step  their  mqrals  should  b^ 
stimulated  by  a  law  making  it  a  penal 
offense  to  publish  any  such>  matter  either 
in  a  newspaper  or  in  any>  other  form, 
and  the  rigid  and  uncompromising  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  But  have  the 
makers  of  our  laws  the  moral  courage  to 
enact  such  laws  and  the  public  officials 
to  enforce  them?  The  iniBueprces  that 
have  established  the  race  track  with  its 
gambling  accompaniment  are  most  power- 
ful and  persistent.  They  meet,  and 
often  overcome,  any  effort  made  to  induce 
state  legislatores  to  enact  laws  against 
the  evil.  Therefore  any  attempt,  at  the 
present  time,  to  accomplish  sudb  legisla- 
tion as  above  suggested  would  doubtless 
meet  not  only  this  influence  but  the  influ- 
ence of  many  of  the  newspapers  that  are 
participating  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  continuance  of 
the  evil.  But  the  law  abiding,,  self- 
lespecting  citizens  of  this  country  should 
set  their  face  against  this  great  evil  and 
act,  and  act  decisively,  in  every  legitimate 


way  that  will  tend  to  check  its  spread  and 
eventually  destroy  it.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
matter  of  education  in  large  part,  but 
the  first  to  be  taught  should  be  the  news- 
papers, themselves  claiming  to  be  the 
great  educators  of  the  public.  They 
have  great  infiuence  in  moulding  public 
opinion  and  their  efforts  should  be 
enlisted,  if  possible,  against  race-track 
gambling,  but  to  be  consistent  they  must 
exclude  all  advertisements  or  notices  of 
the  race  track  from  their  columns.  It 
is  one  of  the  singular  phases  of  our  present 
eveiy-day  life  that  the  managers  and 
publishers  of  otherwise  respectable  news- 
papers should  open  their  columns  to 
such  matter  so  fraught  with  positive 
injury  to  the  community,  and  still  more 
remarkable  that  respectable  citizens  and 
Christian  people,  including  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  should  subscribe  for  and  read 
their  papers  without  a  word  of  protest 
against  diis  prostitution  of  the  papers  to 
the  level  of  an  open  and  avowed  supporter 
of  vice  in  one  of  its  worst  and  most  deadly 
forms. 

Have  we  become  so  lacking  in  moral 
fiber,  as  a  people,  that  such  things  give 
no  offense  ?  If  so  the  better  element  in 
the  nature  of  the  American  people  should 
be  aroused  and  made  to  exert  itself 
against  this  great  evfl  that  is  ruining  so 
many  of  our  young  men  and  making 
criminals  of  them,  and  which,  all  too  fre- 
quently, brings  under  the  spell  of  its 
influence  the  women  of  the  country  as 
well.  John  D.  Works. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


PROMETHEUS  BOUND  AND  UNBOUND:    A   STUDY 

IN  ADVANCING  CIVILIZATION. 

« 

By  Rev.  F.  H.  Gile,  A.M 


I. 


THE  NOBLE  tragedy  of  "Prome- 
theus Bound  *'  had  its  roots  in  a 
deep  sense  of  unrighted  and,  for  the 
present,  unrightable  wrongs  in  human 
society;  and  the  true  Man,  in  his  divine 
rights,  was  clearly  conceived  to  be 
enslaved  thereby.  Existing  institutions 
founded  by  his  own  free  spirit  had 
turned  to  his  own  harm:  he  had  called 
into  being  genii  whom  he  could  not  con- 
trol. Social  conventions,  laws  and  usages 
had  come  under  the  hated  sway  of  Super- 
stition, Jove,  who  had  succeeded  in 
impressing  into  his  service  Strength, 
Force  and  Vulcan  (Art  or  Skill)  and 
thus  become  an  intolerable  tyrant.  So 
poor  Man,  the  godlike,  independent, 
aspiring  Man,  was  chained,  bound  and 
helpless,  in  a  black,  dreary  desert,  tor- 
tured by  smothered  hopes,  unfilfilled 
aspirations  and  the  sight,  from  his  lonely 
peak,  of  his  world  given  over  to  wrong 
and  outrage  for  innumerable  ages.  He 
had  laboied  to  advance  his  people  in 
light  and  wisdom,  but  their  ignorance, 
cowardice  and  servile  submission  to 
Superstition  had  defeated  his  hopes  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot  to  helpless 
suffering.  All  this  was  the  fruit  of  his 
aspiring  labors, — a  bitter  fruit,  but  such 
as  all  in  advance  of  their  age  must  pluck. 

Strength  and  Force,  the  servile  will  of 
the  majority  of  men,  were  Jove's  willing 
agents.  Vulcan  (Art)  was  an  unwilling 
agent  in  binding  Man:  he  declares  that 
his  kinship  and  sympathy  with  him 
makes  his  task  of  riveting  his  fetters  hard 
and  reluctant.  So,  many  an  able  man 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  ill-used 
reformer,  yet  dare  not  stand  out  against 
the  powers  that  be. 

Nature,  Earth,  Sky  and  Sea,  agents 


of  God  in  normal  condition,  sympatfaiie 
with  Prometheus;  but  their  sympatfaj 
only  serves  to  increase  the  anger  tod 
oppression  of  Jove;  as  Ignorance,  Kg- 
otry.  Oppression  become  always  more 
intolerant  and  suppressive,  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  their  apparent  injustice,  under 
the  searchlight  of  Science  or  Reason. 
So  Earth,  Sky,  Sea  and  Nature  find  thai 
their  greatest  kindness  to  Prometheus  is 
to  keep  away  from  or  to  visit  him  only 
stealthily  to  weep  with  him.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  comforted  by  their 
sympathy,  which  assures  him  that  he  b 
right  and  his  course  just,  that  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  endure  such  additional 
torture  as  Jove  may  heap  upon  him  on 
their  account.  He  is  a  martyr  to  the 
great  hope  of  the  world:  he  knows  that 
at  the  great  Court  of  Eternal  Justice  he 
will  be  justified  and  his  cause  be  made 
to  prevail.  Therefore  he  is  prepared  to 
bear  each  jot  of  suffering  that  Jove  may 
impose,  knowing  that  when  the  Day  (tf 
Vindication  shall  come,  all  he  has  been 
made  to  bear  shall  be  additional  punish- 
ment for  Jove. 

Two  wa}^  of  regaining  his  liberation 
are  open  to  him:  (1)  To  yield  to  Jove's 
sovereignty  and  do  like  other  peoj^ 
about  him,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  join  the  unthinking  herd  in  their 
blind  servility.  Nature,  in  her  sdf- 
sacrificing  pity,  urges  him  to  do  so.  All 
his  friends  strive  to  change  his  resolution. 
All  time-serving,  all  worldly-wise  men, 
make  the  Reformer  out  a  fool  to  attempt 
the  impassible,  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
Adaptation  to  environment  and  circum- 
stances is  the  sole  effort  of  little  souls. 
But  Prometheus  will  listen  to  none  of  it 
since  he  knows  he  has  done  ri^t  in 
enlightening  mortals  and  causing  hopes, 
though    blind,"*  to  [dwell  |in    them:    he 
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knows  that  sometime,  whatever  happens 
to  him,  good  will  come  of  it  to  them; 
and  he  is  content  to  dare  and  suffer  for 
their  sakes. 

(2)  The  other  way  of  liberation  lay  in 
the  dim  future,  a  time  when  men  in  an 
improved  environment,  and  actuated 
by  nobler  human  qualities  should  win 
their  own  freedom  from  Superstition's 
thrall  and  set  him  free  from  the  Bastile 
of  unjust  oppression.  That  will  be  true 
liberty,  race-liberty.  To  yield  to  Jove 
would  be  the  ruin  of  human  hopes; 
to  conquer  Jove  even  by  ages  of  waiting, 
anxious  suffering  would  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  hopes.  And  so  great  is 
Prometheus'  nobility  of  mind  and  love  of 
men  that  he  is  determined  at  all  cost,  to 
wait  and  suffer;  for  well  he  knows  that 
his  sufferings,  a  perpetual  spectacle  of 
sacrificing  love,  will  hasten  the  glad  day 
of  human  freedom. 

So  having  made  his  divine  choice, 
Prometheus  resigns  himself  to  his^  fate, 
knowing  that  the  ''Might  of  Necessity 
cannot  be  resisted."  Fretful,  anguish- 
stricken  yet  inflexible,  unmoved  by  the 
prayers  of  Nature  in  her  sublime  pity, 
undaunted  by  the  threats  of  Jove,  he 
remains  steadfast  to  his  purpose.  True, 
he  cannot  sometimes  refrain  from  break- 
ing out  into  pain-forced  lamentation  over 
his  unmerited  sufferings;  and  appeals 
to  the  nobler  Powers  of  the  universe  to 
vindicate  his  innocence  and  righteousness 
and  assist  him  to  bear  his  solitaiy  fate. 
**I  know,"  he  might  have  cried,  "that 
my  Vindicator  liveth  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  this  earth." 

Then  come  the  Spirits  of  the  moonlit 
sea  and  old  Ocean  herself,  and  urge  and 
beseech  him  not  to  consider  others  to  the 
torture  of  himself,  but  to  yield  to  Jove. 
The  Chorus,  representing  humanity  in 
general,  and  lo,  tjrpe  of  suffering  human- 
ity in  particular,  come  to  bring  him  tears 
and  consolation  and  entreaty.  But  to 
all  he  turns  a  deaf  ear,  save  to  their  co- 
solations,  and  still  adheres  to  his  holy 
purpose.  The  spectacle  of  the  beloved 
Prometheus  suffering  for  them  inspires 


the  Chorus  to  try  to  win  somehow  his 
liberation — ^the  effects  of  his  sacrificing 
love  are  banning  to  appear.  The 
sympathy  of  humanity  is  awakening, 
though  oscillating  and  uncertain. 

And  now  Jove,  having  heard  that 
Prometheus  has  prophesied  the  down- 
fall of  his  sovereignty,  offers  him  his 
freedom  if  he  will  reveal  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  fall.  But  Jove  cannot 
be  trusted:  to  put  the  secret  into  his 
power  would  delay  the  end.  So  Prome- 
theus remains  silent,  awaiting  in  patient 
suffering  for  the  coming  Day. 

When?  How?  It  was  not  in  the 
prophet's  power  to  say  nor  yet  in  ours. 
So  in  undinuned  hope  and  unswerving 
purpose,  JBschylus  makes  his  god-man, 
his  Christ,  sweep  from  view  in  an  awful 
catastrof^e  in  which  all  Nature  par- 
ticipated in  dark  confusion.  So  the  veil 
of  darkness  was  cast  over  the  ever 
continuing  struggle  between  Superstition 
and  Freedom. 

It  is  supposed  that  JBschylus  wrote  a 
sequel  to  ''Prometheus  Bound,"  to  show 
how  he  should  gain  his  liberation.  But 
for  his  day  and  generation  such  a  task 
could  not  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed. If  he  ever  conceived  such  a 
purpose  he  must  have  shrunk  from  it  as 
an  impossible  attempt.  It  was  highly 
appropriate  for  even  the  g^iius  of  an 
^chylus  to  leave  as  he  did,  so  far  as 
his  extant  writings  show,  the  sequel  so 
dimly  hoped  for,  a  dark  mystery  for 
long-coming  ages  to  resolve.  With  his 
aristocratic  sympathies  and  affiliations 
he  could  not  have  given  adequate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  he  raised.  The 
achievements  of  .Sschylus,  though  lofty 
and  of  sublime  simplicity,  were  limited 
to  the  expression  of  Desire  and  Hope  of 
Man's  final  freedom.  Other  ages  were 
to  learn  slowly  to  conceive  the  How,  and 
others  not  yet  come,  the  When  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  Desire  of  Hope. 

I  think  that  ''Prometheus  Bound" 
was  inspired,  as  all  great  writings  are, 
by  the  writer's  own  experiences,  ^chy- 
lus  lived  in  the  great  strug^e  bet^^s^s^ 
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Grecian  freedom  and  Persian  despotbm; 
he  also  was  an  aristocrat  chafing  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy; 
JELudf  more  than  this,  he  was  inclined  to 
free-thinking,  was  even  declared  by 
Plato  years  afterward,  a  heretic.  For 
the  latter  two  circumstances  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  banished  himself  at  least 
temporarily,  and  when  at  home  must 
have  lived  a  restrained,  uncomfortable 
life.  Out  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
him  must  have  sprung  a  deep  discontent 
and  a  mighty  desire  for  freedom,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  this  impulse  were 
quite  enough  to  beget  the  semi-mystical 
thinly-veiled,  allegorical  tragedy  of 
"Prometheus  Bound."  Little  light,  I 
eonceive,  is  to  be  gained,  as  to  his  pur- 
pose, from  antecedent  mythical  concep- 
tions of  Zeus  and  Prometheus ;  but  rather, 
in  such  legends  slightly  changed,  he 
found  both  the  form  and  drapeiy  needed 
for  the  Apocalyptic  expression  of  his  own 
deep  life-thought.  But  though  keenly 
alive  to  the  slavery  of  his  lot,  b^;inning 
with  desire  and  sustained  by  an  unquench- 
able hope  of  the  far-off  coming  liberty  of 
Man,  when  he  laid  down  his  pen  at  the 
catastrophic  dose  of  "ftometheus 
Bound,"  it  was  with  a  virtual  confession 
that  he  could  conceive  no  fitting  sequel. 
Whatever  attempt  he  may  have  made, 
must,  to  his  own  mind  and  to  his  country- 
men have  appeared  unworthy  of  his 
former  work,  and — ^it  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 


II. 


The  task  that  JBschylus  could  not  per- 
form fell  to  a  modem  poet  actuated  by 
much  the  same  instincts,  suffering  bitter 
social  ostracbm,  inflamed  by  the  same 
desire,  animated  by  the  same  hope;  but 
the  product  of  an  additional  twenty-four 
centuries  of  human  progress — to  conceive 
the  possible  and  probable  solution  of 
the  ^chylean  problem. 

Shelley's  purpose,  as  expressed  by 
himself,  was  to  familiarize  the  highly- 
refined  imagination  of  the  more  select 
classes  of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful 


idealisms  of  moral  excdlence;  aware 
that,  until  the  mind  can  love  and  achieve 
and  trust  and  hope  and  endure,  reasoned 
princij^es  of  moral  conduct  are  seed 
cast  upon  the  highway  of  life,  which  the 
unconscious  passenger  tramples  into  dust, 
although  they  would  bear  the  harvest 
of  his  happiness.  Or,  translated  into 
language  applicable  to  the  problem  before 
us,  he  b  conscious  that  no  great  reforma- 
tion to  society  is  possible  until  the  individ- 
ual be  educated  through  the  heart  to  feel 
the  need  of  reform. 

iEschylus  could  not  unbind  Prome- 
theus, because  he  was  an  aristocrat  and 
a  Greek;  his  sjnmpathies  were  not  broad 
or  deep  enough.  Shelley  could  give 
an  approximate  solution  to  the  problem 
because  his  sympathies  and  love  were 
as  broad  as  humanity  and  deep  as  the 
well-springs  of  being.  Even  the  defects 
in  his  own  moral  conduct  were  the 
blighted  blossoms  of  this  noble  sym- 
padiy  and  love.  He  had,  he  said  him- 
self, **a  passion  for  reforming  the  world," 
and  left  no  phase  of  his  social  experience 
untouched  by  his  reforming  hand.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  him,  his  love 
for  man  was  sincere  and  his  consistency 
unquestioned.  He  was  a  wild  flower  of 
Christianity  which  could  not  thrive  in 
ecclesiastical  conservatories  but  would 
have  withered  and  died.  Thus,  while 
peihaps  unconsciously  retaining  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  he  looked 
upon  Christian  dogmatism  and  conven- 
tionality as  the  tyrannic  iEschylean  Jove, 
and  set  about  delivering  man  from  his 
thralldom.  Nor  was  he  very  far  wrong; 
for  the  thing  the  world  had  accepted  and 
labeled  Christianity  was  not  the  genuine 
article  but  a  clumsy  pagan  substitute, 
and  nearly  all  it  promulgated  and 
encouraged  was  derived  from  pagan 
superstition.  The  conventional  usages, 
derived  from  bastard  Christianity  for 
the  most  part,  are,  to  many  noble  minds, 
unnatural,  unholy  and  tjnannous. 

But  the  true  Christian  spirit  contained 
a  magic  solvent  of  all  oppression  and 
suppressive    tyranny,    and    though    he 
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rejected  the  label,  Shelley  in  all  his 
onslaughts  against  superstition  employed 
this  magic  solvent — ^Love.  Love  in  indiv- 
idual rdations  would  necessarily  lead 
to  larger  intellectual  and  moral  liberty — 
this  much  is  certain.  And  if  Shdley 
made  any  mistake  it  was  not  in  the  ideal 
aimed  at  but  in  the  impulsive,  impatient, 
youthful  manner  in  which  he  set  about 
his  reforms— by  angry  demolition,  as 
it  were,  instead  of  assisting  society  to  a 
natural,  healthful  growth  into  larger, 
truer  life.  But  at  all  events,  he  had 
found  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
iEschylean  problem. 

Shelley  began  where  JSschylus  left  off. 

Prometheus,  undaunted  and  more 
than  ever  hopeful  after  three  thousand 
years  of  helpless  torture  (for  he  sees 
the  end  b  nearing),  is  the  same  resolute 
opponent  of  Superstition's  tyranny,  the 
same  loving,  long-suffering  friend  of  man. 
He  has  improved  somewhat  in  character, 
according  to  modem  standards,  in  the 
long  interim.  YtHben  we  last  saw  him 
in  Aeschylus,  he  was  stem  and  boastful, 
haughty  and  unforgiving,  thirsting  for 
revenge  and  believing  that  every  added 
pain  he  bore  would  some  day  be  addi- 
tional torture  to  Jove.  This  was  con- 
sonant with  the  olden  ideal.  When, 
however,  we  first  meet  him  in  the  pages 
of  Shelley  he  declares : 

"I  hate  no  more 
As  then,  ere  miseiy  made  me  wiae. 
I  am  changed,  so  that  aught  eril  wish 
Is  dead  within,  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,"  .  .  . 

No  wish  for  revenge  now  inspires  his 
fortitude,  but  only  the  pure  love  of  men 
and  the  undying  tmst  in  the  triumph  of 
righteousness.  Still  no  thought  of  yield- 
ing— now  less  than  ever — for  hope  and 
faith,  his^guiding  stars,  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant now  and  augur  swiftly  coming  days. 
Jove's  dominion  is  weakening  and  his 
subjects  growing  more  dissatisfied  as  is 
shown^by  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem : 


Which  thou  and  I  alone  of  living  thinp 
Behold  with  sleepless  ^res!  rwud  this  earth 
Biade  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves  whom  thou 
Reouitest  for  knee-worshm,  prayer  and  praise. 
Ana  tofl  and  hetaoombs  of  brolnsn  hearts, 
YRtii  fear  and  sdf-contempt  and  barren  hope." 

And  a  great  change,  too,  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  and  minds  of  Prome- 
theus' sympathizers,  for  they  are  more 
numerous,  more  anxious  and  more  out- 
spoken. But  they  are  terrified  at  the 
(jiange  in  him  fearful  that  at  last  he  is  in 
mildness  about  to  yield  to  Jove.  Now 
he  who  was  once  so  haughty  wishes  **  no 
living  thing  to  suffer  pain,"  trembles 
at  his  own  curse  huried  at  the  head  of 
Jove  in  the  long  ago,  and  wishes  it  could 
be  unsaid. 

Then  Earth  utters  her  lament: 

"Misery,  oh,  miseiy  to  me. 
That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee! 
Wail,  howl  aloucU  Land  and  Sea — 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye! 
Howl,  ^irits  of  the  living  and  the  dead! 
Your  rtfuge,  your  defence,  lies  fallen  and  van- 
quished." 
Fini  Edu>— 

"lies  faJlen  and  vanquished?" 
Second  Echo— 

Fallen  and  vanquished!" 


««i 


She  and  her  echoes  were  unacquainted 
with  the  strength  that  comes  from  Love, 
not  Hate.  And  Earth  has  not  yet  seen 
enough  of  it  to  have  much  confidence  in 
it !    But  lone  saw  deeper  and  cried : 


«< 


Fear  not:  'tis  but  some  passiiM^  n>asm — 
The  Titan  ia  unvanquished  stul,  — 


though  she  did  not  understand  the  source 
of  his  strength. 

Now  b^ins  for  Prometheus  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  awful  torture,  torture  that 
tries  hb  soul  to  the  uttermost,  torture 
that  horrifies  all  Nature  and  makes  even 
Jove's  ministers  turn  pale  with  grief 
and  pity.  Mercury  holds  out  to  him 
the  hope  that  if  he  would  only  clasp 
Jove's  throne  in  intercession; 


M 


bend  thy  soul  in  prayer," 


''Monarchs  of  Gods  anaDnnonsand  all  Spirits — 
But  One— who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling 
worlds. 


he  might  **  dwell  among  the  Gods  the 
while,  lapped  in  vcduptuous  joy": 
Prometheus  replies : 
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"I  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains." 

"Alas!   I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee." 

Prometheus, — 
"Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene 
As  light  in  the  sun,  throned.    How  vain  is  talk! 
Call  up  the  fiends." 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  torment 
he  has  some  resources  suited  to  his  hap- 
piness. And  here  we  find  most  clearly 
Shelley's  expression  of  his  own  experience. 
He  was  in  Italy  while  writing  this  poem, 
driven  there  by  what  he  considered 
injustice  at  home  and  by  the  demands 
of  his  health.  He  felt  himself  "an  exile 
and,  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
regarded  him  with  sentiments  of  aver- 
sion" on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions, 
he  "sheltered  himself  from  such  disgust- 
ing and  painful  thoughts  in  the  calm 
retreats  of  poetry,  and  built  up  a  world  of 
his  own — ^with  the  more  pleasure,  since 
he  hoped  to  induce  some  one  or  two  to 
believe  that  the  world  might  become 
such,  did  mankind  themselves  consent." 

So  he  paints  Prometheus  seeking  enjoy- 
ment in  the  "Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the 
Mind."  A  few  detached  lines  will  show 
in  what  channels  his  mind  was  moving: 

FirH  SpirU — 

"On  a  battle-tnmipet's  blast 
I  fled  thither  fast,  fast,  fast. 
Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 
From  the  dust  of  ci«eds  outworn, 
FrcNm  the  tyrant's  banner  torn. 
Gathering  round  me  onward  borne. 
There  was  mingled  many  a  cry — 
Freedom!  Hope!  Death!  Victory!" 

The  second  Spirit,  said  he, 

"speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die." 

The  third  Spirit  came  from  "a  sage's 
bed":  the  fourth  had  slept  "on  a  poet's 
lips."  And  all  brought  real  comfort  to 
the  suflFerer. 

But  the  strongest  source  of  peace  is 
Love.  An  atmos[diere  of  calm,  peace- 
ful love  surrounds  and  pervades  the 
poem.     No  more  display  of  stormy  pas- 


sion, as  in  ^chylus,  but  a  thickening 
atmo8[^ere  of  loving  sentiment  and 
sjnmpathy  permeates  all  the  poem  save 
where  Jove  or  his  Fairies^  appear.  But 
these  cormorants  cannot  stand  the  atmos- 
phere and  vanish  early  from  the  scene 
leaving  Love  to  reign  supreme;  and  the 
Chorus  sings : 


« 


In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 

As  buds  grow  red  when  snow  storms  flee. 

From  Spring  gathering  up  beneath. 

Whose  milawmds  ahSke  the  elder-brake, 

(And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 

That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow) 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Love  and  Peace, 

When  they  struggle  to  increase. 

Are  to  us  as  softwinds  be 

To  shepherd-boys,  the  p»rophecy 

Which  Degins  and  ends  in  thee." 


The  atmosphere  of  Love  thickens;  all 
the  world's  combined  sjnmpathies  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  divine-man  in  hb 
unmerited  suffering,  and  the  doom  of 
Jove  approaches.  We  cannot  follow 
the  poem  in  detail:  much  of  it  is  not 
stricUy  pertinent  to  the  trend  of  the 
thought  we  have  been  following.  One 
thing  is  needed  to  complete  the  picture 
of  character  of  the  victorious  Son  of 
Man,  and  that  is  Jove's  own  testimony 
when  his  hour  had  come  and  he  realized 
that  his  doom  was  hopeless:  he  cried 
to  his  inflexible  conductor  to  the  realm 
of  woe: 

"Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  Enemy  my  judge. 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge. 
On  Caucacus!    He  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  Monarch  of  the  World  ?' 


I** 


But  Jove  is  dragged  down,  down  to  the 
darkness  of  Abysmal  Night.  Humanity, 
freed  from  fear  of  him,  joyfully  releases 
Prometheus  from  his  age-long  torture- 
chamber  and  exalt  him  to  his  rightful 
place  as  " Monarch  of  the  World." 

The  poem  closes  with  Shelley's  con- 
ception of  what  the  world  freed  from  the 
shackles  and  burdens  of  Superstition, 
would  be: 

"This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm. 
At  the  Earth-bom  *s  spell,  yawns  for  Heaven's  des- 
potism. 
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And  G>nque8t  is  dragsed  captive  through  the  deq>. 
Love,  from  its  awf ufUirone  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart  from  the  last  ffiddy  hour 
Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  uippeiy  >te^. 
And  narrow  verse  of  craff-like  a^ony,  ^rings, 
And  folds  over  we  worloits  hea£ng  wings. 
Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Endurance — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And,  if  with  infirm  hand  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  ^lould  free 
The  serpent  that  would  dasp  her  with  Us  length. 
These  are  the  spells  by  whicn  to  Hfassume 
An  empire  o*er  the  disientanffled  doom. 
To  suner  woes  which  hope  Slinks  infinite; 
To  foivive  wronm  darker  than  death  or  mght; 
To  dc^  power  ^mich  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love  and  bear;  to  hc^  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemi^tes; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 
This,  like  thy  gfory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  ami  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
Tins  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and  Victory!" 

I  have  sought  in  thb  brief  essay  to 
point  out  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  Prometheus  in 
thej[^i£schylean  thought.  Of  Shelley's 
meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and, 
startmg  from  his  drama  and  running 
back  through  iEschylus  we  find  the 
thread  unbroken.  Taking  iEschylus 
alone,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  interpre- 
tation; for  Prometheus'  own  catalogue 
of  what  he  had  done  for  man,  with  the 
consequences  to  himself,  show  me  con- 
clusively that  .^schylus  meant  to  show 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  alf  discoverers 
and  reformers  in  the  face  of  the  ignorance, 
bigotry,  conservatism  and  superstition 
of  society.  He  could  ^  not  speak  his 
thought  fully  without  danger  to  his 
life;  he  suffered  and  smarted  under  the 
scourge  of  the  priesthood  and  withered 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  whiffle-minded 
Athenian  democracy,  until  his  soul  was 
sick  of  longing,  striving  and  defeat. 
Like  all  great  souls,  misunderstood  by 
his  age,  he  looked  to  the  future  for  vindi- 
cation; and  he  merely  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Prometheus  his  own  trials  and 
hopes. 

But  there  is  a  still  larger  view  of  the 
Prometheus  idea  as  developed  by  ^chy- 
lus  and  Shelley.  It  is  a  favorite  idea  of 
the  prophets  of  antiopiity  all  over  the 
earth,  that  sometime  a  liberator  of  the 


souls  of  men  from  all  bondage  and 
tyranny  is  coming.  India,  China,  Persia, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Scandinavia,  Mexico 
and  so  on,  have  furnished  their  prophetic 
vision  of  the  Coming  One.  YlHty  not 
Greece  ?  I  believe  we  have  it  here.  In 
the  hope,  faith,  certainty  of  coming 
deliverance,  ^chylus  was  a  Christian 
before  Christ.  Shelley  disgusted  with 
the  tangible,  visible  body  of  so-caUed 
Christianity,  was  yet  a  prophet  of  higher 
Christian  truth  and  a  fuller  spiritual 
redemption. 

The  Logos  Doctrine  or  Purpose  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  Man  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  another  idea 
involved  in  these  poems.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  there  was  planted  in  the 
first  man  bom  into  the  world  the  likeness 
of  God  or  the  germ  of  the  highest  spiritual 
manhood.  This  Logos  or  Man-Spirit 
constantly  drives  men  on  toward  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  creation 
the  evolution  of  the  highest  type  of  being. 
It  dwells  in  some  more  ridily  than  in 
others  and  places  them  in  advance  of 
their  age.  It  is  a  universal  truth  seen 
by  Plato,  no  less  clearly  than  by  Isaiah, 
that  when  a  man  comes  who  is  approxi- 
mately perfect,  i.  e.,  rdatively  to  his 
associates,  they  at  once  proceed  to  impale 
or  crucify  him.  ^chylus  also  saw  it 
and  painted  it  for  us  in  Prometheus, 
making  Jove  stand  for  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  society. 

And  the  last  feature  of  these  dramas  I 
shall  call  attention  to  as  marking  them 
a  part  of  universal  religious  thought  or 
instinct,  is  the  plain  unwavering  hope 
they  contain  and  faith  .they  exemplify 
in  a  coming  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  For  this  instinct  is  universal; 
except  in  the  bigoted  brains  of  a  recreant 
Church  that  will  not  have  it  so  because 
they  do  not  want  it  so.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  a  universal  sermon  appeal- 
ing to  universal  instinct  and  intended 
for  universal  application.  Only  the  sdf- 
professed  Christian  Church  dares  or 
wills  to  call  it  unpractical.    The  native 
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instinct  of  the  common  human  heart 
receives  it  gladly  and  believes  in  it. 
This  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  the  battle- 
cry  of  i^^chylus  and  Shelley,  and  the 
modem  world  will  make  it  the  slogan  of 
victoiy    over    all    human    wrong    and 


oppression.    It  is  the  watchword  of  tiial 
higher    liberty    which    knows    no    law 
because  it  needs  no  law- 
of  Love! 


Boston,  Mass. 


except  the  LAr 
F.  H.  GiLE. 


THE  AMERICAN  MIDDLE  CLASS. 


By  Robert  Rives  La  Monte. 


"It's  strange  to  me,"  said  Ignaty  with  a  skeptical 
but  embarrassed  smile. 

"What's  strange?" 

"This:  at  one  end  they  beat  you  in  the  face;  at 
the  other  thev  wash  your  feet  Is  there  a  middle 
of  any  kind?' 

The  door  of  the  room  was  flun^  open,  and  Niko- 
lay,  standing  on  the  threshold,  said : 

"And  in  the  middle  stand  the  oeonle  who  lick 
the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in  tne  face  and  suck 
Uie  blood  of  those  ^diose  faces  are  beaten.  That's 
the  middle!" 

Ignaty  looked  at  him  respectfully,  and  after  a 
pause  said:  "That's  it!" 

(Maxim  Goricy  in  Mother,    Chapter  XXVI.) 

THE  OLDER  generation  of  readers 
will  remember  how  Matthew 
Arnold,  after  indulging  in  the  bitterest 
of  Philippics  upon  the  vulgarity  and 
Philistinbm  of  the  English  middle  classes 
to  which  the  vast  majority  of  his  admiring 
readers  belonged,  was  wont  to  comfort 
them  by  solemly  and  graciously  assuring 
them  that  '"they  were  the  best  stuff  in 
this  Nation."  The  American  middle 
class  has  long  cherished  a  similar  com- 
forting belief.  Moralists  have  been 
unwearied  in  pointing  out  that  they  have 
escaped  both  the  enervating  influences 
of  luxury  and  the  d^rading  and  debasing 
effects  of  poverty,  so  that  they  furnished 
a  congenial  soQ  for  the  growth  of  what 
our  Civilization  has  agreed  to  call  the 
cardinal  virtues.  There  has  been  much 
truth  in  this  adulation  of  the  American 
middle  class  in  ^ich  our  preachers  and 
Fourth-of-July  orators  have  long  de- 
lighted.    Down  to  the  Civil  War  America 


was  the  paradise  of  the  middle  class. 
The  great  typical  American  adiieve- 
ments  in  hbtory  have  been  wrou^t  by 
the  middle  class.  In  a  sense  the  middle 
class  was  the  American  nation.  The 
ideak  and  principles  which  the  world 
labels  as  distinctively  American  are 
beyond  doubt  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  the  American  middle  class  that  was. 

But  the  world  moves  and  history  is  a 
flowing  stream.  The  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent middle  class  that  was  America 
from  1776  to  1860  has  well-ni^  disap- 
peared from  the  world's  stage.  Never 
before  has  history  been  made  so  rapidly 
and  in  the  making  its  very  factors  have 
been  transformed.  After  the  Civil  War 
down  to  the  eariy  eighties  the  urban 
middle  class  grew  in  numbers  and 
wealth  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  the  miraculous  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce.  But  the  history  of 
America  from  1884  to  the  present  day 
is  simply  the  histoiy  of  the  crushing  and 
metamorphosis  of  Uie  middle  dass^  By 
1884  the  capitalist  mode  of  productioD 
in  America  has  come  to  stand  squarely 
on  its  own  feet.  At  this  stage  in  indus- 
trial development,  in  the  words  of  Kail 
Marx,  "One  capitalist  always  kills  many." 
So  it  was  in  America.  In  the  intense 
competition  within  the  capitalist  class  Ae 
smaller  capitalists  went  to  the  wall. 
Finally  we  reached  a  stage  where  even 
men  with  millions  were  threatened  with 
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commercial  extinction^  and  the  Trust 
became  a  necessity.  This  is  distinctly 
t)ie  age  of  the  Trust.  The  Trust  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  middle  class  made 
up  of  a  host  of  salaried  employes  and 
people  dependent  in  one  way  or  another 
upon  these  vast  aggregations  of  capital, 
lliis  new  middle  class  b  essentially  para- 
sitic. The  old  middle  class  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  but  who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  say  it  dominates  the  life 
of  the  nation  as  it  did  prior  to  1860? 
But  while  survivals  of  it  still  exist  here 
and  there,  psychologically  it  has  been 
transformed.  It  exists  merely  by  suffer- 
ance. Its  members  tremble  when  they 
open  their  daily  papers.  If  their  funds 
are  invested  in  railway  securities,  the 
paper  may  tell  them  that  the  manipula- 
tions of  a  Harriman  have  reduced  or  cut 
off  their  income.  If  they  are  merchants 
the  paper  may  tell  them  of  competition 
by  die  large  department  stores  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  meet. 
What  analogy  is  there  between  such  a 
class  and  the  sturdy  men  who  made  the 
American  history  we  gloiy  in  ?  In  no 
real  sense  can  they  be  called  independent. 
Psychologically  there  is  little  difference 
between  these  survivals  of  the  old  middle 
class  and  the  new  middle  class  charac- 
teristic of  the  Trust  Era. 

Hard  is  their  position.  If  one  has 
pity  or  sympathy  to  bestow  they  need  it 
far  more  than  does  the  sturdy  working- 
class,  the  inevitable  lords  of  To-morrow. 
Servility  and  tyranny  are  both  essential 
to  their  existence.  Servile  they  must  be 
to  the  greater  capitalists  who  can  crush 
them  by  a  word  or  a  gesture;  tyrants 
they  must  be  to  the  poor  upon  whose 
backs  they  ride.  It  was  Tolstoi  who 
said  "the  rich  were  willing  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  poor  except  get  off  their 
backs."  This  is  true,  but  tibe  only  way 
the  American  middle  class  can  get  off 
the  backs  of  the  poor  is  by  committing 
financial  suicide  and  themselves  becom- 
ing members  of  the  working  class,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  condi- 
tions of  working-class  life  would  be  far 


more  gaUing  and  unbearable  to  them 
than  they  are  to  the  bom  proletarians. 
Within  the  frame-work  of  society,  as  it 
is,  there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  ser- 
vility and  tyranny.  Inexorably  are  they 
doomed  to  be  sycophants  and  vampires. 
**In  the  middle  stand  the  people  who 
lick  the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those 
whose  faces  are  beaten.  That's  the 
middle!*' 

In  the  new  America  which  you  and  I 
have  to  face  class  lines  are  just  as  vital  a 
reality  as  they  long  have  been  in  Europe. 
On  die  one  hand  we  have  a  few  thou- 
sands of  shirkers  of  fabulous  wealth, 
and  on  the  other  millions  of  workers 
living  in  poverty  and  threatened  with 
pauperism.  Between  stand  the  Syco- 
phants and  Vampires. 

But  there  is  hope.  They  feel  the 
ignominy  of  their  position,  and  the  trait ' 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  them  as  a 
class  is  discontent.  Is  it  surprising? 
What  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins 
could  be  contented  knowing  that  he 
was  economically  compdled  to  lick  the 
hands  of  those  who  b^t  the  workers  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those 
whose  faces  are  beaten?  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  American  middle  dass, 
transformed  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  reached 
that  depth  of  degradation.  The  habits 
of  thought,  the  ethics  and  ideals  that  the 
American  middle  class  formed  in  the 
days  of  its  vigor  still  persist  in  the  middle 
dass  of  to-day.  Hence  it  writhes  in 
discontent — ^too  often  futile  and  impo- 
tent discontent.  It  supports  the  immense 
literature  of  destructive  criticism — the 
literature  that  has  been  aptly  labeled 
"muck-rake**  literature.  Better  yet,  it 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  support 
of  the  constructive  literature  of  the  coming 
era  of  FeUowship. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  dominant  note  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  middle  dass  is  still  Idealism. 
It  has  persisted  in  refusing  to  recognize 
its  own  doom;  it  dauntlessly  hopes  and 
strives  for  better  thin^«    H»dli:^  ''<\.  H^aui^ 
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enthusiasticaQy  supported  the  myriads 
of  ephemeral  nsform  movements  that  have 
flitted  across  the  American  stage.  But 
the  best  brains  in  the  middle  class  are 
now  seeing  alt  too  dearlj  that  their  class 
is  doomed ;  that  as  a  class  they  have  no 
hope;  that  their  only  salvation  is  to 
abandon  their  class  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, and  join  the  workers  in  their 
struggle  to  wipe  out  aU  class  lines  by 
absorbing  all  men  in  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  based  on  common  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  life.  One  of  the 
best  proofs  that  this  process  is  actually 
going  on  is  the  increasing  frecpiency  with 
nrfiich  we  see  the  phrase  "parior  social- 
ist" in  the  cc^mns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  parior  socialist  has  come, 
and  come  to  stay;  but  as  parior  social- 
ists become  more  numerous  they  will 
attract  less  notice  individually  in  the 
papers. 

While  the  best  elements  in  the  middle 
class  are  tending  to  join  forces  with  the 
Workers  in  the  socialist  movement,  the 
Capitalists,  alarmed  for  the  institution 
of  private  property,  are  endeavoring  to 
fiftme  programs  and  policies  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  farmers  as  the  larg- 
est body  of  voters  who  have  a  direct 
economic  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
private  property.  President  Roosevelt 
is  the  great  protagonist  of  this  far- 
sifted  capitalist  policy.  It  seems  likely 
that  this  combination  of  intelligent  capi- 
talists and  farmers  will  control  the  polit- 
ical power  for  some  years  to  come. 
Opposed  to  them  will  be  a  small  and 
nc^igible  party  of  ultra-conservatism — 
the  Bourbons  of  Capitalism — and  the 
ever-swelling  party  of  the  workers — ^the 
Socialists.  The  middle  class  will  divide; 
its  parasitic  part  will  join  the  party  of  the 
impotent  Bourbons  and  furnish  the 
majority  of  the  few  votes  it  will  muster; 
its  virile  part  will  join  the  Socialists. 

But  nothing  less  than  the  necessity  of 
escaping  from  a  state  of  involuntary 
sycophancy  and  vampiredom  could  drive 
a  man  with  the  typical  middle-class 
psjrchology  into  *  Socialism.     His  mental 


habits  rebel.  The  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  property  dates  back  to  a 
civilization  based  on  handicraft  when 
property  was  usually  the  reward  of 
individual  industiy.  This  handicraft  civ- 
ilization gave  rise  to  the  Natural  Rights 
philosophy.  This  belief  in  Natural 
Rights,  including  the ,  right  of  private 
property,  still  persists  in  the  middle 
class.  The  great  capitalist  who  has 
grown  rich  by  tramjrfing  on  the  property 
rights  of  his  competitors  has  lost  aU 
respect  for  private  property,  though  he 
is  willing  to  pay  hirelings  wdl  to  preach 
its  sacredness  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
it.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  property- 
less  toilers  the  epigram  of  Proudhon, 
"Property,  it  is  theft,"  has  long  been  an 
axiom.  The  middle  class  b  the  only 
class  in  America  in  which  the  Family  and 
the  Home  are  still  to  be  found.  Tlie 
men  of  the  upper  capitalist  class  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  pcdyganusts, 
while  the  ease  and  frequency  (rf  divorce 
has  made  marriage  for  the  women  of 
that  dass  merely  trial  marriage.  To 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  statistics 
of  female  and  child  labor  it  is  a  mockery  to 
talk  of  the  Home  or  Family  oi  the  Pitde- 
tarian.  Hence  the  middle  class  man 
is  repelled  by  a  movement  which  seeks 
to  make  women  truly  independent  and 
the  undisputed  mistresses  of  their  own 
minds  and  bodies. 

Religion  still  persists  in  the  middle 
class.  Tlie  Church  has  no  attractions  for 
the  Socialist  workingman,  who  always 
looks  with  suspicion  upon  priest  and 
clergyman  as  hirelings  of  his  oppressors. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  the 
Idealism  and  the  sturdiness  and  inde- 
pendence which  many  of  the  middle 
class  still  retain  are  driving  them  into 
the  great  movement  for  worid-wide  Fd- 
lowship.  Competing  with  each  other  to 
the  death,  the  very  conditions  of  their 
lives  make  them  heart-hungry  for  the 
comradeship  and  human  solidarity  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. 

The    Socialist    movement    needs    the 
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Idealism  which  the  Parior  Socialists  are 
bringing  to  it»  and  the  workers  wiU  wel- 
come them  eagerly  and  trustingly.  Will 
the  Parior  Sodalists  prove  worUiy  of  this 
confklence?  Probably  not  for  the  first 
few  years  of  their  Socialist  activity.  The 
mere  acceptance  of  the  Socialist  goal 
has  no  power  to  work  a  miraculous 
change  in  one's  whole  psychological 
make-up.  It  is  but  natural  that  one 
who  thinks  he  comes  from  a  higher  social 
altitude  to  join  a  movement  of  his  infariors 
should  fancy  himself  called  upon  to  be  a 
teacher  and  a  leader.  But  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  leave  his  own  class  in 
the  first  instance  will  pretty  surely  devel<^ 
the  higher  and  finer  courage  to  humble 
bimsdf  and  become  a  learner  at  the  feet 
of  those  he  came  to  teach.  When  once 
the  Parior  Socialist  has  done  this,  he 
ceases  to  bea  Parlor  Socialist  and  becc»nes 
a  Comrade  of  the  Sa»000,QQO  men  and 
wom^i  who  march  behind  the  Red  Flag 
of  the  IntematiQiutl  working  class. 

One  cannot  in  an  instant  or  a  year  rid 
oneself  of  the  mental  habits  ingrained  by 
a  lifetime  of  sycophancy  and  vampiredom. 
To  the  middle-class  man  or  woman  join- 
ing the  Socialist  movement  it  might  well 


be  said»  ^Except  ye  be  bom  again,  ye 
cannot  become  a  worthy  comrade  o{  the 
working  dass."  So  long  as  the  middle 
class  Socialist  feeb  that  he  has  a  message 
for  the  working  class  or  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  improve  and  broaden  the  tactics 
of  the  Socialist  movement,  his  influence 
(if  he  has  any)  on  the  movement  is  likdy 
to  be  harmful.  &it,  just  so  soon  as  he 
changes  his  rdle  from  teacher  to  learner, 
litendly  limitless  opportunities  for  useful 
service  to  his  fellow  m^i  and  women 
open  out  before  him. 

'"  In  the  middle  stand  the  people  who 
lick  the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those  who 
are  beat^i,"  but  the  men  and  women 
who  to-day  are  in  the  middle  can,  if  they 
will,  become  valiant  soldiers  in  the  mi^^ty 
army  o{  workers  which  is  fighting  all  over 
the  worid  to  make  it  impossible  hence- 
forth for  anyone  to  be  beaten  in  the  face. 
To  them  goes  out  the  ciy  of  the  wofkers: 

"Come  join  iq  the  only  battle  i^erein  no  mmn  cao 

Where  wboio  f adeth  and  cfjeth  his  deeds  sh^  still 
prevaQ.** 

RoBEirr  Rives  La  Monte. 
New  Canaan^  ConnectUnU. 
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Bt  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 


NaU:  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  the  famous  sculptor, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  is  not,  we 
beliete,  himself  a  Christian  Sci«itist,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  broad  spiritual  vision.  He  sees  sood  in  all 
earth's  great  religions,  and  even  as  a  child  ne  rejected 
the  then  popular  theoloey  which  was  so  largely 
concerned  with  a  personiu  devil  who  was  regaraed 
as  Uie  rival  of  Deity. — Editor  of  The  Arena. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  is  remodel- 
ling  the  religious  thought  of  the 
day  and  doing  a  great  work  in  rdieying 
humantiy  from  the  awful  fear  that  has 
resulted  from  the  dogmas  of  the  almost 
Christless  church.  Its  work  in  thb 
respect  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  sculptor 


who  takes  again  the  day  that  has  been 
used,  but  from  which  new  forms  arise  and 
more  beautiful  images  of  the  divine  love 
of  Gtxl. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  immeqse 
value  to  the  world  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  great 
work,  embodying  her  new  interpretation 
of  the  blessed  gift  of  the  Christ  to  man. 
The  old  ideal  had  grown  as  ponderous  as 
the  final  ending  of  the  Egyptian  church, 
which  went  to  decay  before  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  because  it  had  drifted  away 
from  the  great  ideal  that  had  ^a^^^  \^r«^ 
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a  positiye  inspiration  and  which  was 
embodied  in  the  worship  of  the  ^igin 
Mother  of  the  Universe  and  her  son 
Horns.  Whenever  man's  spiritual  vision 
becomes  blinded  by  materialism  or  the 
vital  soul  of  the  people  is  lost  in  the  rude 
cunning  of  man's  baser  passions  and 
desires,  then  the  worid  suffers  until 
someone  comes  great  enough  to  deserve 
the  trust,  to  brush  away  the  accretions  of 
ages  and  reveal  anew  the  truth  to  man. 

We  find  spiritual  verity  in  all  the 
mighty  Christian  churches  that  have 
helped  man  upward.  I  love  the  Catholic 
church  for  the  very  reason  that  we  find 
great  good  in  the  new  church  of  Christ. 
The  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  not  due  to  ite  powerful 
organization,  but  arises  from  the  spiritual 
principle  that  has  exerted  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  spite  of  its  objectionable  features. 

The  old-time  heU-fire  bogey  of  the 
church  has  more  and  more  repelled  the 
thinking  man  and  the  lover  of  nature  and 
of  humanity,  as  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual vision  of  civilization  has  broad- 
ened. Eariy  in  life,  while  I  lived  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  I  discarded  this, 
to  me,  absurd  and  monstrous  doctrine, 
and  I  could  not  help  r^arding  with 
wonder  not  unmixed  with  amusement 
those  who  still  held  their  breath  in  the 
presence  of  the  Devil  far  more  than  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  but  one 
Force  in  the  universe  and  that  that  Force 
is  good,  is  as  logical  as  that  one  and  one 
make  two  or  that  the  absence  of  light  is 
darkness.  A  religion  that  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  makes  man  feel  the  existence 
of  aliving  and  loving  Gkxl  is  one  that 
brings  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  many 
of  the  so-called  evils  of  the  flesh  disappear 
of  their  own  nothingness.  Nothing  is  so 
healthy  and  sane  for  man  as  this  bdief  in 
the  love  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  we 
have  time  to  live  lives  of  useful  happiness, 
free  from  sin  and  sickness.  The  great 
martyrs  died  without  pain,  for  their 
belidP  in  the  love  of  God  saved  them. 

The  more  men  study  the  action  of  hate. 


greed,  sdfishness  and  sensualism  on  the 
I^ysical  organism,  the  more  apparent  it 
is  that  here  are  found  secret  wdlsprings 
of  disease,  suffering  and  physical  death. 
We  are  under  the  reign  of  spiritual  law, 
and  all  violations  of  that  law  bring 
inharmony  which  sooner  or  later  is 
reflected  in  what  is  called  disease. 
Every  infraction  of  spiritual  law  breaks 
the  harmony  between  man  and  the 
Creator  he  images,  interposes  a  seeming 
veil  between  the  Father  and  Hb  chOd, 
and  clouds  the  spiritual  vision  or  percep- 
tion of  the  man  out  of  rapport  with 
Deity.  We  are  what  we  think,  and  if  we 
conceive  of  God  as  Good,  loving,  noble 
•  and  true,  then  we  shall  mirror  forth  these 
attributes.  To  bring  men  and  women 
into  harmony  with  God,  that  they  may 
reflect  His  life  in  lives  of  love  and  c<mse- 
cration  to  that  which  is  highest  and  best, 
is  the  mission  of  Christian  Science.  It 
is  bringing  a  positive  realization  of  the 
intimate  relation  of  God  and  man; 
making  the  chHdren  of  the  Common 
Father  feel  and  understand  that  they  are 
created  in  the  image  of  the  All-Father, 
the  God  who  is  aD  in  all,  who  is  onmipo- 
toit,  onmiscient  and  onmipresent,  who 
is  spirit,  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  whose 
supreme  expression  is  Love. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
venomous  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  Mrs.  Eddy  have  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  her  detractors 
desired.  They  have  dwelt  upon  her 
early  life  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
siclmess  when  young,  of  her  poverty 
later,  and  on  various  incidents  in  her 
early  life,  in  which  innocent  facts  have 
too  often  been  distorted,  and  gossip 
and  idle  tales,  bom  largely  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  have  been  advanced  in  an 
effort  to  prejudice  the  public  against  her 
and  the  truth  she  has  given  to  the  worid. 
But  these  attacks,  as  well  as  the  recent 
attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  properly, 
have  aroused  die  sense  of  fair  play  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
American  life  and  have  led  thousands  of 
people  hitherto  ignorant  of  or  indifferent 
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to  Christian  Science  to  investigate  its 
teachings,  and  this  investigation  is  being 
followed  by  a  wonderful  growth  of  the 
new-old  faith. 

Moreover,  the  evil  attacks  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  detractors  have  thrown  into  bold 
and  striking  contrast  the  teachings  and 
attitude  of  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  stood  forth, 
venerable  in  years  as  measured  by  man. 


yet  strong  in  faith  and  courage  and 
reflecting  in  a  striking  way  the  love  that 
is  the  master  note  of  life.  Christian 
Science  is  proving  a  priceless  treasure 
to  civilization  at  a  time  when  sordid 
greed  and  materialism  are  eveiywhere 
becoming  insolently  aggressive. 

F.  Edwin  Elwell. 
Weehawkerif  New  Jersey. 
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THE  THEATER  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 


I. 


TO  THE  philosophic  student  of  histoiy 
awake  to  the  deeper  lessons  of  life  and 
who  earnestly  desires  to  see  his  nation  become  a 
positive  factor  in  promoting  an  upward- 
moving  civilization,  the  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  overshadows  in 
importance  all  other  issues;  for  history 
teaches  no  more  solemn  or  important  lesson 
than  that  the  rise,  true  greatness  and  persist- 
ence of  a  race  or  civilization  is  in  proportion 
to  the  general  recognition  of  the  unity  of  life 
and  the  inescapable  obligations  which  the 
law  of  solidarity  imposes  upon  men  and 
nations. 

In  proportion  as  moral  idealism,  embracing 
justice  and  love,  or  the  sentiments  of  brother- 
hood, prevails,  a  people  rises  and  grows  in 
enduring  greatness.  In  proportion  as  egoism 
or  sdfishness  becomes  the  dominant  note  in 
life,  the  vision  which  is  the  soul  of  a  people, 
fades.  History  bean  doquent  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  seer's  declaration, 
that  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.*' 

Peace,  harmony,  prosperity,  devdopment 
and  abundant  life  for  men  and  the  State  wait 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
growth  of  the  individual  and  the  peromial 
youth  of  the  nation  depend  upon  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  civilization  that 
is  crucial  in  character — ^we  almost  said  that 
we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.    Certain 


it  is  that  the  materialism  of  the  market  to-day 
is  arrogant,  aggressive  and  assertive  in  its 
battle  against  the  moral  idealism  upon  which 
progress  waits.  Hence  all  agencies  which 
appeal  in  a  oon^)elling  way  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  thought-world  of  Uie  people  should 
be  called  into  the  service  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  enough  to  depend  on  churchy 
home  and  school  for  the  devdopment  of  that 
which  is  finest  and  best  in  life.  These 
mighty  forces  are  supremdy  important; 
but,  unhappily,  each  has  left  to  the  others  a 
work  that  all  should  have  mutually  recog- 
nized as  a  master  duty — ^the  development 
of  character  through  cultivation  of  the  eternal 
moral  verities.  Aiid  this  failure  makes  it 
vitaUy  important,  if  our  nation  is  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  all  other  peoples 
who  have  turned  from  the  vision  to  embrace 
the  dod,  that  we  should  summon  to  our  aid 
the  great  potential  educational  influences 
whose  value  has  rarely  been  adequately 
recognized. 

Victor  Hugo,  about  a  half  a  century  ago, 
realized  the  new  and  high  demand  of  civiliza- 
tion when  he  wrote: 

"AU  power  is  duty.  Should  this  power 
enter  into  repose  in  our  age?  Should  duty 
shut  its  eyes?  and  is  the  moment  come  for 
art  to  disarm?  Less  than  ever.  .  .  .  The 
human  caravan  has  reached  a  high  plateau; 
and,  the  horizon  being  vaster,  art  has  more 
to  do.  This  is  all.  To  eveiy  widening  of 
the  horizon,  an  enlargement  of  conscience 
corresponds. 
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''We  have  not  reached  the  goal.  Ck>ncord 
condensed  into  felicity,  civilization  summed 
up  in  harmony — that  is  yet  far  off. 

"Art  for  art*s  sake  may  be  very  fine,  but 
art  for  progress  is  finer  stiU." 

The  utilization  of  all  forces  that  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  reason,  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  or  the  systematic  edu- 
cation of  the  people  along  lines  that  make  for 
lofty  morality,  sanity,  peace  and  true  great* 
ness,  will  be  the  master  work  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

II. 

Among  these  influences  that  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  give  color  to  the  thought- 
world  of  the  people,  the  stage  deserves  far 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received  from 
modem  civilization.  It  is  a  mighty  educa- 
tional influence  that  must  make  for  weal  or 
woe,  because  it  aj^ab  at  once  to  the  eye  and 
ear;  it  stimulates  the  reason  while  it  pro- 
foundly stirs  the  emotional  nature. 

The  ancieiit  Greeks  move  than  any  other 
civilized  peoples  seem  to  have  appreciated 
the  educational  value  of  the  theater  and  its 
compdling  influence  over  the  popular  imag- 
ination. Wherever  a  Greek  colony  was 
planted,  by  the  «de  of  the  barrack  was  to 
be  found  the  theater. 

In  referring  to  this  fact,  Victor  Hugo  points 
out  that  "in  the  interest  of  civilization,*' 
Greece  invariably  in  her  small  colonies,  even 
in  the  remote  ou^xwts  far  from  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  Attica,  "by  the  side  of  the  citadel 
had  a  theater.'* 

The  Greeks  understood  the  potential  influ- 
ence which  it  exerted  when  the  great  plays  of 
.£schylus  and  other  masters  were  produced. 
They  knew  it  would  serve  to  "keep  alive  the 
flame  of  love  for  the  fatherland." 

"It  threw  around  them,"  says  Hugo, 
"the  Greek  spirit,  it  protected  them  from 
the  influence  of  bad  neighbors  and  from  all 
temptations  of  being  led  astray.  It  preserved 
them  from  contact  with  Barbarism,  it  main- 
tained them  within  the  Hellenic  circle.  It 
was  there  as  a  warning.  All  those  young 
offspring  of  Greece  were,  so  to  speak,  placed 
under  the  care  of  iEschylus." 

Among  the  great  men  of  genius  which  the 
Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced, 
Richard  Wagner  and  Victor  Hugo  are  in 
many  ways  preeminent.  Both  possessed  in 
A  large  degree  the  seeing  eye  of  the  true  poet; 


both  were  philosophers  and  humanitariaos; 
and  through  the  production  of  their  own 
great  creations,  both  had  naturally  made 
profound  study  of  the  effect  of  dramatic 
representation  upon  the  popular  mind. 

And  it  is  significant  that  they  were  both 
impressed  with  the  potential  yalue  of  the  stage 
as  a  powerful  educator — a  mighty  ally  in  the 
battle  of  the  light  with  the  darkness. 

Wagner  also  placed  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  stage  and  opera 
have  so  often  proved  a  blight  rather  than 
a  blessing.  He  pointed  out  that  so  long  as 
the  master  passion  of  those  who  contn^Ied 
the  dramatic  and  operatic  fidd  was  sordid 
greed  for  gold,  the  stage,  instead  of  performing 
its  true  function  as  an  enHgfatener  and  ennobler 
of  brain  and  soid,  would  frequently  be  found 
exerting  a  degrading  influence,  by  reason  of 
productions  that  pandered  to  ignorance  and 
to  base  appetites  and  desires.  Feding  that 
only  the  emancipation  of  the  drama  horn  the 
deadly  grip  of  souUess  greed  could  make  it 
the  potent  force  it  shoidd  be  for  the  enlighteii- 
ment  of  the  people,  he  urged  municipal  and 
state-supported  theaters. 

Hugo  said: 

"The  theater  is  a  crucible  of  civilization. 
It  is  a  place  of  human  communioii.  All  Ha 
phases  need  to  be  studied.  It  ia  in  the 
theater  that  the  public  soul  is  formed." 

The  great  Frenchman  described  at  length 
the  iqpectacle  he  had  witnessed  on  hoUdajra, 
when  the  theaters  were  thrown  optca  free  to 
the  public  and  the  great  plays  of  Mc^^ 
and  other  master  works  were  being  pre- 
sented. 

"The  house,"  he  tells  us,  "is  crowded. 
.  .  .  They  pack  together,  crowd,  amalga- 
mate, combine  and  knead  themselves  in  the 
theater — a  living  paste,  which  the  poet  is 
about  to  mould.  The  powerful  thumb  of 
Moli^  will  presently  make  its  mark  on 
it.  .  .  .  The  vast  multitude  looks,  listens, 
loves;  all  consciences,  deeply  moved,  throw 
out  their  internal  fire;  all  eyes  glisten.  .  .  . 
The  tumultuous  crowd  trembles,  blushes, 
palpitates.  ...  It  is  wanting  in  no  land 
of  sympathy;  it  has  in  itself  the  whole  key- 
board,  from  passion  to  irony,  from  sarcasm 
to  the  sob.  Its  pity  Is  more  than  pity,  it  is 
real  mercy.  God  is  felt  in  it.  Suddenly  the 
sublime  passes,  and  the  somber  electridtjr 
of  the  deep  instantly  arouses  all  that  maai 
of  hearts:  enthusiasm  works  its  transfigura- 
tion.   And  now,  is  the  enemy  at  the  gates  ?  is 
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the  country  in  clanger?  Giye  the  word  to 
this  populace,  and  it  will  redact  Thermo- 
pyle.  What  has  produced  this  transforma- 
tion ?    Poetry. 

"The  multitude — and  in  this  lies  their 
grandeur — ^are  profoundly  open  to  the  ideal. 
When  they  come  in  contact  with  lofty  art 
they  are  pleased,  they  palpitate.  Not  a 
detail  escapes  them.  The  crowd  is  one 
liquid  and  living  expanse  capable  of  vibra- 
tion. A  mob  is  a  senaitiye-plant.  Ck>ntact 
with  the  beautiful  stirs  ecstatically  the  surface 
of  multitudes — a  sure  sign  that  the  deeps  are 
sounded.*' 

Now  it  is  this  great  truth,  which  the  Greeks 
as  a  people  recognized  and  which  modem 
profoiuki  students  of  human  life,  like  Wagner 
and  Hugo,  have  also  realized — ^the  potential 
value  of  the  theater  as  an  engine  for  moral 
deveii^meBt  or  spiritual  awakening,  that 
we  bdieve  will  appeal  with  increanng  force 
to  practical  men  and  women  of  conscience  and 
discernment  and  lead  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  theater  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies 
of  true  progress. 

III. 

To  one  awake  to  the  value  of  modem  edu- 
cational theories,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  potential  worth  of  Uie  theater  has  been 
so  little  recognised;  yet  a  little  consideration 
of  the  facts  invcrfved  will  show  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which 
may  be  mentioned: 

(1)  The  dd-time  limited  concept  in  regard 
to  the  scope  of  education. 

(2)  The  rigid  austerity  and  essentially 
narrow  rdigions  opinions  of  the  dominant 
faith  in  the  more  progressive  and  civilised 
lands  since  the  birth  of  Modem  Times. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  world  has  so  long 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  stage  exists 
simply  to  amuse  and  entertain,  and  that  it  is 
morally  negative  when  not  positively  immoral. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  theater  under  these 
conditions  has  been  largdy  abandoned  to 
the  management  of  men  innocent  of  moral 
idealism  and  whose  master  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  business  yidd  as  great  a  financial  a 
return  as  possible,  regardless  of  its  influence 
on  the  imagination  or  thought-world  of  the 
actors  and  auditors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  educational 
theories,  until  a  comparatively  recent  day, 
were  limited  to  drill  work  or  intelleetual 
training.    Often  education  was  so  divorced 


from  practical  life  and  character  development, 
that  a  scholastic  master  might  be  the  most 
impractical  of  men  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
moral  pervert  on  the  other.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  education 
worth  the  while  is  that  which  at  once  makes 
man  useful,  intelMgent  and  high-minded. 

In  the  second  place,  the  license,  woridli- 
ness  and  conniption  of  the  church  that  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  great  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, led  to  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the 
other  extreme.  An  unreasoning  narrowness 
and  intolerance  for  art  in  all  her  splendid 
phases,  and  of  literature  in  her  lighter  moods, 
as  weU  as  the  drama,  led  many  oi  the  noblest 
minds  in  various  lands  to  erect  an  artificial 
barrier  between  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  godly  and  those  who  found  ddif^t 
in  things  innocent  in  themselves  and  richly 
worth  the  while,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
romance  and  the  drama.  The  Quakers, 
for  example,  at  least  the  more  strict  of  the 
faith,  banished  all  pictures  from  their  homes. 
A  striking  iflustratioii  of  the  austerity  of  these 
noble-minded  people  is  found  in  the  boyhood 
life  of  Benjamin  West. 

The  lad,  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  was 
surfNrised  by  his  mother  and  sister  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  the  baby  in  ^ 
cradle.  The  natural  pride  and  wonder  of  the 
mother,  on  account  of  the  lad's  achievement, 
soon  gave  place  to  a  troubled  heart.  She 
feared  he  might  have  committed  a  sin  in 
tnAlring  the  drawing.  Now  up  to  that  moment 
the  boy  had  never  behdd  a  picture  of  any 
kind.  His  parents  were,  however,  more ' 
liberal  in  their  views  than  many  Quaken  of 
their  day,  and  they  did  not  prohibit  tiie  boy 
from  folkywing  his  natural  bent.  The  progress 
he  made  was  so  remarkable  that  all  saw  that 
he  was  marvelously  gifted;  yet  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
was  to  follow  painting  as  a  Ufe-work,  the  case 
had  to  be  brought  before  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  only  after  an  earnest  presentation 
of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
friends,  who  showed  how  painting  Biblical 
pictures  and  noble  scenes  mi^t  do  good, 
that  the  congregation  decided  that  the  lad 
might  follow  the  profession  of  an  artist,  for 
which  he  was  so  splendidly  endowed  by 
nature  and  in  which  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  his  time. 

The  austerity  of  the  Quakers  was  but 
little  more  than  that  of  the  Puritans  or  Ck>v- 
enanters,  while  touching  thft  dt^Aiv^  ^^  ^«>Rfc 
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of  the  church  in  Protestant  lands  was  prac- 
tically a  unit  in  discountenancing  it  as  a 
powerful  agency  of  the  devil  and  a  flourish- 
ing rival  of  the  church. 

Doubtless  men  of  to-morrow  will  marvel 
that  religious  and  moral  leaders  of  civiliza- 
tion so  long  abandoned  and  fought  some- 
thing that  all  recognized  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  imagination  of  the  people. .  It 
will  be  a  source  of  wonder  that  for  so  many 
generations  men  failed  to  see  that  an  institu- 
tion that  was  thought  to  rival  the  church  in 
its  power  over  the  people,  and  which  cer- 
tainly did  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion in  a  powerful  manner,  might  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  lofty  ideab  be  made  an  efficient  aid 
to  spiritual  growth. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  possible  worth  of  the  theater  for  de- 
vating  the  ideals  of  the  people  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  see  what  we  are  looking  for; 
but  if  the  mind  is  focussed  on  one  point, 
other  things,  possibly  far  more  striking,  are 
liable  entirely  to  escape  us,  and  for  genera- 
tions the  main  purpose  of  the  theater  has  been 
the  amusement  of  its  patrons.  Those  who 
did  not  regard  the  theater  as  an  agency  of 
the  devil,  neverthdess  saw  in  it  merely  some- 
thing that  yielded  amusement,  and  failed  to 
recognize  how  it  might  be  utilized  for  advanc- 
ing civilization;  and  thus  the  stage  was  largdy 
abandoned  to  men  of  low  ideals  and  sordid 
desires. 

With  the  spread  of  the  mania  for  gold  in 
our  land,  the  theater  was  quick  to  feel  the 
moral  enervation  that  the  materialistic  incom- 
ing tide  exerted  over  society  in  aU  its  rami- 
fications. Finally  the  Theatrical  Trust  was 
formed  by  a  few  men  who  were  typical  rep- 
resentatives of  the  spirit  of  materialistic 
commercialism.  It  was  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  plays  that  pandered  to  sensual  and 
debasing  appetites  and  in  which  the  stage 
carpenter  was  more  in  evidence  than  the 
man  of  letters,  the  poet  or  the  teacher,  largely 
held  the  boards;  nor  is  it  strange,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  when  that  fascinat- 
ing drama  that  embodied  one  of  the  noblest 
sermons  on  lessons  in  ethics  of  modem  times, 
"A  Message  from  Mars,"  was  presented  to 
these  managers,  they  promptly  refused  to  con- 
sider it,  declaring  that  the  people  did  not  want 
that  kind  of  stuff. 

Fortunately  for  the  people,  the  author 
found  an  English  actor  with  faith  enough  in 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  people  to  risk  its 


presentation  in  London,  with  the  result  that 
it  instantly  scored  a  pronounced  success  and 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  run  over  the 
water,  came  to  America,  where  its  success 
was  even  greater  than  in  England,  thus 
strikingly  illustrating  how  the  low  ideals  of 
the  masters  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  had 
led  them  to  under-estimate  the  moral  ideal- 
ism of  our  theater-going  public.  No  one  could 
see  "A  Message  from  Mars"  without  being 
made  better  for  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
It  was  a  powerful  sermon  against  mankindV 
besetting  sin — selfishness;  but  it  was  far  more 
effective  than  a  pulpit  discourse,  espedalfy 
in  its  influence  over  the  imagination  of  the 
masses,  because  it  addressed  the  eye  as  wdl 
as  the  ear;  it  appealed  to  the  heart  or  feding 
while  it  satisfied  the  reason  in  its  demand  four 
justice. 

And  we  cannot  too  stron^y  en^hasize 
the  potential  value  of  the  theato*  in  its  influ'' 
ence  over  the  popular  imagination,  by  virtue 
of  its  message  to  the  reason  when  it  is  off 
guard  and  thus  imprejudiced  and  receptive. 
It  appeals  to  the  emotions — ^those  wdlsprings 
of  profound  feeling.  It  photographs  pictures 
on  the  mental  retina  that  long  live  in  the 
memory,  and  it  addresses  the  audience  in 
the  most  effective  possible  manner,  by  sum- 
moning the  eye  to  reinforce  the  ear  in  the 
reception  of  ideas  and  images  presented. 
Even  those  who  cannot  follow  arguments 
readily  imderstand  the  facts  involved  in  a 
vivid  picture  as  an  act  on  the  stage.  And 
when  the  eye  helps  the  understanding  at 
every  step,  and  at  the  same  time  the  imagina- 
tion is  reinforced  by  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  emotional  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the 
auditor  caimot  escape  the  subtle  and  com- 
pelling influence  of  the  drama,  especially  if 
the  play  is  well  presented  so  as  not  to  offend 
the  esthetic  or  artistic  instincts  of  the  beholder. 

Many  instances  have  come  under  our 
observation,  of  the  power  of  the  play  over  the 
imagination  of  man.  Two  typical  examples 
must  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

Several  years  ago  a  boy  into  whose  hard, 
bleak  and  sterile  life  little  came  to  feed  the 
imagination,  was  favored  from  time  to  time 
with  a  ticket  to  the  theater  when  some  great 
historical  play  was  being  presented  or  when 
a  healthy  drama  was  on  the  boards.  For 
many  days  after  the  youth  had  attended  the 
theater  he  lived  in  the  scenes  he  had  behdd. 
On  several  occasions  he  came  to  us  with  ques- 
tions that  opened  the  way  to  teaching  him 
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many  things  he  would  not  willin^y  haye 
learned  if  he  had  not  had  his  imagination 
awakened.  Thus  for  example,  he  had 
witnessed  John  McCuUough  play  "Julius 
Caesar."  Some  days  later  he  came  to  us  to 
jisk  if  the  things  really  occurred  which  he 
had  behdd,  and  if  Csesar,  Antony,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  actually  lived  and  had  acted 
and  thought  as  they  did  on  the  stage.  This 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  interest  the  boy 
in  Roman  history.  It,  indeed,  started  him 
in  a  study  which  we  doubt  if  he  could  have 
been  induced  to  take  up,  had  not  the  door  of 
history  been  opened  by  the  vivid  pictures 
presented  to  his  imagination  in  this  play. 

On  another  occasion  he  came  to  us  to 
know  if  we  bdieved  the  hero  acted  right  in  a 
certain  crisis,  and  if  certain  things  were  the 
best  that  he  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  this  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  impress  some  ethical  truths  that  we  could 
not  have  effectivdy  presented  had  not  the  boy 
come  with  eager  inquiry  stimulated  by 
thou^ts  aroused  by  the  play. 

Watching  the  effect  of  the  stage  on  this 
plastic  mind,  and  seeing  how  the  boy  lived 
for  days  in  the  thou^t-woild  created  in 
his  miiid  by  the  plays,  &8t  directed  our  atten- 
tioB  to  the  potential  value  of  the  theater  as  an 
engine  for  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  devel- 
<^ment. 

The  second  illustration  we  desire  to  cite  as 
an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  drama, 
has  to  do  with  the  play  of  "Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop."  Many  years  ago  we  witnessed 
that  charming  play  in  company  with  a  well- 
known  educator.  After  seeing  it,  our  friend 
said: 

"I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  some  friends 
of  mine  who  have  drifted  apart,  and  others 
who  are  driftiog  from  each  other,  could  see 
that  drama.'' 

A  few  years  later  we  were  discussing  the 
potential  value  of  the  theater  with  a  lady 
from  a  Western  city,  when  she  said : 

"Did  you  ever  see  *  Young  Mrs.  Winthiop' 
played?  Well,**  she  continued,  "let  me  tell 
you  something  that  will  interest  you  in  con- 


nection with  that  play.  When  it  was  pro- 
duced in  our  dty,  over  two  yean  ago,  two 
friends  of  mine,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
had  quarrelled  and  sq>arated,  (we  think 
she  said  that  divorce  proceedings  had  been 
instituted;  if  not,  they  were  about  to  be  com- 
menced) were  both  at  the  theater  when  the 
play  was  acted.  After  it  was  over,  the  hus- 
band went  to  the  wife,  who  was  weq>ing, 
and  asked  to  have  a  talk  with  her.  Together 
they  went  to  her  home.  A  full  reconcilia- 
tion followed,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  hap- 
pier home  in  our  dty  than  theirs." 

These  illustrations  serve  to  emphasize  the 
thought  we  would  impress. 

To  us  it  is  a  promising  sign  of  a  change 
that  shall  make  the  theater  a  positive  force 
for  the  hi^er  education  of  the  people,  that 
during  the  last  few  yean  a  number  of  very 
notable  plays  of  positive  worth  have  appeared, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. "The  lifiddleman,"  "The  Man  of 
the  Hour,"  and  Charies  Klein's  "The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse"  and  "Daughten  of  Men," 
are  typical  examples  of  plays  which  must 
ingress  thoughtful  people  with  the  value 
of  the  stage  and  the  importance  of  recognis- 
ing and  making  the  drama  one  of  the  great 
facton  for  social  righteousness. 

We  of  to-day  have  a  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  us.  No  man  lives  to  himself, 
and  in  a  period  like  oun,  when  the  forces 
of  materialistic  conmierciahsm  are  so  aggres- 
sively battling  with  moral  idealism,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  sunmion  to  the 
cause  of  spiritual  growth  or  true  progress 
eveiy  agency  that  appeals  to  the  reason, 
heart  and  imagination. 

To-morrow  is  big  with  possibilities  for 
humanity  if  we  do  our  duty.  Therefore, 
in  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  "Let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to 
the  just.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  truth:  to  sing  the 
ideal,  to  love  humanity,  to  bdieve  in  progress, 
to  pray  toward  the  infinite." 


B.  O.  Floweb. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  FRIENDS  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


Tk«  Fm  WitliiB  Th%  GfttM . 

TEEE  AMERICAN  people  are  f adng  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
histoiy  of  popular  government.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  during  the  darkest  dajs  of 
the  Revcdution  or  of  the  Civil  War,  the  life 
of  free  institutions  was  in  sudi  deadlj  peril 
as  to-day;  because  in  the  eariier  stni^e 
the  foe  was  from  over-sea  and  the  Americans 
were  united  and  thorouf^y  awake  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  peril.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  Northern  States  were  also  practically  a 
unit  and  aUe  to  act  as  a  unit  in  carrying 
ioirward  the  work  of  the  national  government. 
Then  also  the  friends  of  the  Union  were  f uUy 
alive  to  the  peril  that  confronted  them. 

Now  the  enemies  of  popular  government 
are  not  only  of  the  nation's  own  household, 
but  they  are  posing  as  her  chief  friends  and 
protectors  and  they  are  reinforced  in  city, 
state  and  national  government.  They  have 
at  their  beck  and  caU  a  laige  number  of  the 
most  powerful  daily  papers  of  the  land .  They 
have  retained  an  army  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  prostitutes  that  the  bar  of  any 
nation  has  ever  produced.  Their  hold  on 
the  national  resources  or  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  so  great,  throu^  ownership  of 
the  railways,  the  telegraph,  telephone  and 
eipress  companies,  and  almost  all  other 
public  utilities,  and  contn^  of  the  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  the  great  trusts 
and  monopolies,  that  they  can  instantly 
oontzol  millions  upon  millions  of  doflars  to 
maintain  a  position  of  defiance  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  to  manufacture  piiSblic  senti- 
ment against  any  incorruptible  statesman, 
be  he  President  of  the  United  States  or 
leader  of  the  opposition,  to  contn^  party 
machinery  by  vast  corruption  funds  contrib- 
uted to  campaign  committees  and  for  devat- 
ing  their  handy-men  to  places  of  trust,  while 
discrediting  and  driving  into  retirement  all 
persons  who  cannot  be  bribed,  seduced  or 
fri^tened  from  resolute  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

How  Popular  €K>venim«nt  ii  Being 
OrerthrowB. 

The  master  secret  of  the  growing  power- 

lessness  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure 


effective  legislation  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  great  law-defying  and  moral  crim- 
inals, is  found  in  the  power  widded  by  the 
money-controlled  party  machines  in  thwart- 
ing the  popular  will  and  securing  enough 
handy-men  of  the  campaign-contributing  cor- 
porations to  defeat,  emasculate  or  by  means 
of  jokers  render  unconstitutional  all  measures 
that  would  prove  a  real  menace  to  the  crim- 
inal rich  who  are  becoming  a  compact  organ- 
ized class  as  effective  for  their  practical 
mastership  of  government  and  the  people's 
resources  as  were  the  great  feudal  lords  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  with  the  steady  advance 
of  corporate  power  in  the  control  of  the  party 
madiinery  of  the  dominant  parties  aiid  its 
h<4d  on  the  great  papers  of  both  parties,  it 
has  grown  more  and  more  brasen  and  inso- 
lent in  its  attitude  toward  the  people  and  all 
popular  leaders  of  any  party  who  consistently 
seek  to  curb  the  criminal  aggressions  of  cor- 
porate wealth  and  to  destroy  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  government.  The 
recent  systematic  attempt  made  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  and  the  Wall  Street  gam- 
blers and  hi^  financiers,  through  the  great 
newspapers  of  both  parties  which  they  control 
and  throu^  various  other  opinion-forming 
agencies,  to  discredit  President  Roosevdt 
and  weaken  his  influence  after  he  ddivered 
his  message  of  January  Slst,  is  but  one  of 
several  illustrations  of  how  this  new  power 
that  is  overthrowing  popular  rule  summons 
to  its  assiltance  its  army  of  retainers,  handy- 
men and  serfs  to  discredit  or  destroy  any  one, 
no  matter  how  hi^  his  station,  who  attempts 
to  destroy  lawlessness,  corrupt  practices  and 
gross  injustice — evil  conditions  Uiat  are  abso- 
lutely overthrowing  popular  government. 

Further  illustrations  of  how  the  feudalism 
of  wealth  and  the  party  machines  are  over- 
throwing popular  government  are  found  in 
the  nul^cation  of  the  will  of  the  people  or 
the  overthrow  of  honest  dections  in  various 
great  cities,  as,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia*, 
when,  after  it  had  been  overwhdmin^y 
proved  for  years  that  the  corrupt  pcditical 
boss  and  his  mechine,  backed  by  privilege- 
seeking  wealth,  had  been  guilty  of  ballot-box 
stuffing,  political  intimidatioa,,  ^^aidiias^  ^i9K;r 
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tion  lists  and  other  crimes  against  the  baUot, 
such  was  the  power  of  the  feudalism  of  wealth 
behind  the  criminals  that  instead  of  the  evil- 
doers being  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  they  are 
again  the  political  autocrats  of  the  city. 

Again,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Russell  has  recently 
shown  in  a  mast^ly  manner  almost  incred- 
ible dection  frauds  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  where  the  bosses  and  money- 
controUed  machines  are  backed  by  the  great 
privilege-seeking  feudalism  of  corporate 
wealth.  And  tibe  revelations  that  have  come 
to  lig^t  in  Fhiladdphla,  New  York  and  other 
great  cities  are  not  exceptional.  Before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Folk,  St.  Louis  was  in  quite 
as  apparently  hopelessly  corrupt  a  condition 
as  the  two  great  eastern  cities;  while  recent 
revdations  in  Denver  and  other  western 
cities  show  the  same  defiance  of  popular 
government  all  along  the  line,  when  the  great 
pubHc-service  colorations  and  privflege- 
seeking  interests  have  united  with  Uie  polit- 
ical bosses  for  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  party  machines.  Everywhere  is  found  the 
same  spectacle  of  plunder  of  the  community 
and  apc^ation  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  corrupt  conditions 
that  are  absdutdy  destructive  of  popular 
government. 

Still  further,  every  attempt  to  curb  corrup- 
tion in  great  public  and  quasi-public  enter- 
prises and  to  bring  about  reforms  that  all 
thinking  peqple  admit  to  be  necessary,  are 
defeated  by  Uie  power  of  the  political  bosses 
who  do  the  bidding  of  the  great  malefactors. 
One  case  in  point  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  fact. 

The  three  great  insurance  companies 
whose  corrupt  practices  were  so  deariy  estab- 
lished at  the  insurance  investigation  that  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  forced  to  pass  a 
law  which  was  framed,  or  at  least  approved, 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  present  governor,  to  pre- 
vent the  high  financiers  from  making  the 
strong  boxes  of  these  companies  their  dtadels 
of  power  and  resource  while  playing  the, 
to  them,  immensdy  popular  game  of  high 
finance  at  the  expense  of  honest  industry  and 
sound  business  methods,  are  to-day  under 
their  present  management  indulging  in  the 
same  carnival  of  law-defiance  that  so  amazed 
the  world  when  exposed  a  short  time  since. 
But  the  B^ublican  party  refuses  to  remove 
the  recreant  superintendent  of  insurance, 
who  is  permitting  this  brazen  defiance  of  law 
by  the  great  criminab  of  Wall  Street.    We 


say  the  Republican  parfyf  is  responsiUe  for 
this,  because  the  Republican  party  is  the 
majority  party  in  the  New  York  L^islature, 
and,  as  has  been  dearly  pointed  out,  if  Mr. 
Hu^es,  the  admitted  master  of  New  York 
politics  to-day  and  the  Governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  should  have  insisted  upon 
the  removal  of  the  superintendent  being 
made  a  caucus  measure,  he  would  have  been 
removed.  The  corrupt  Democratic  bosses 
and  their  henchmen  in  the  Legulatiue* 
however,  are  equaUy  guilty,  inasmiacli  as  a 
large  number  of  them,  under  the  leadershq) 
of  Uie  notorious  Pat  McCarren,  have  sealousi^ 
worked  to  uphold  the  discredited  superinteiDd- 
ent  and  thus  protect  the  great  criminals. 

Grovemor  Hughes,  befofe  the  presidential 
bee  attracted  his  attention,  tried  to  fwce  the 
retirement  of  Superintendent  Kdsey;  but 
after  the  malodorous  Boss  Oddl  had  come 
out  as  his  special  champion — Oddl,  the  friend 
of  Harriman — Mr.  Hughes  failed  to  use  the 
weapon  which  the  friends  of  honest  govern- 
ment urged  him  to  use — ^namdy,  to  bokfly 
demand  as  leader  of  the  Republican  {iar^ 
of  the  state  that  the  removal  of  the  superin- 
tendent be  made  a  caucus  measure,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session su<£  amazing  revdations  that  the 
party  would  have  been  absolutdy  c(»npdled 
to  have  obeyed  his  request  or  court  annihila- 
tion, for  these  revdations,  offidally  made, 
brought  to  light,  the  almost  incrediUe  fact 
that  the  old  abuses  were  even  thus  eariy  again 
rampant  in  all  three  of  these  insurance  com- 
panies. They  showed  that  the  loans  to  the 
Harriman  interests  from  the  funds  of  the 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York  now  amount  to 
$56,328,500.  Turning  from  the  Mutual  Life 
to  the  Equitable  Life,  one  finds  a  similar 
condition.  ''Thomas  F.  Ryan's  control  of  the 
Equitable  has  produced  results,*'  says  the 
New  York  World  in  an  editorial  broadade 
published  on  January  Slst,  "as  disastrous  to 
its  policy-holders  as  Harriman's  control  d 
of  the  Mutual." 

The  World  then  shows  how  the  Equitable 
Company  under  the  Ryan-Morton  misman- 
agement has  defied  the  law,  and  it  con- 
tinues: "One  of  the  results  of  this  violation 
by  the  Equitable  of  the  insurance  law  is  to 
put  its  surplus  at  Thomas  F.  Ryan's  di^XMal." 

The  World  then  gives  a  list  of  assets  of  the 
Equitable,  of  which  $14,575,900  are  in  bonds 
of  such  corporations  as  the  Interurban  Rapid 
Transit   Company,  the  Metropolitan   Stmt 
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Railway  Company,  the  Seaboard  Air  line 
Railroad,  and  other  Ryan  interests;  while 
$27,048,517  are  in  the  stocks  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  the  National  Bank  of  Conmierce, 
making  a  total  of  $41,924,417.  And  con- 
tinuing, the  World  says: 

"Alao  like  Harriman  with  the  Mutual, 
Ryan  has  further  used  the  Equitable's  money 
throu^  the  Equitable  and  Mercantile  Trust 
Companies  and  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Part  of  this  money  throu^  indirect 
channels  hdped  pay  the  unearned  diyidends 
on  the  Metropolitan  stock  in  the  spring  of 
1907,  when  Mr.  Ryan  was  unloading  prepara- 
toiy  to  the  traction  bankruptcy.  In  acquir- 
ing its  Inter-Met.  stock  the  Equitable  vio- 
lated sections  16  and  100  of  the  insurance 
law.  The  Equitable  also  acquired  stock  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  and 
the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  vio- 
lation of  law." 

What  the  great  hi^  financiers,  Harriman 
and  Ryan,  are  doing  with  the  funds  of  the 
Mutual  and  Equitable  Insurance  Com- 
panies, J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  doing  with  the 
the  New  York  life's  bonds,  and  these  insur- 
ance companies  are  allowing  this  money  to 
be  used  by  the  hi^  financiers,  all  in  defiance 
of  the  dear  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
Republican  machine  and  such  disreputable 
bosses  and  corporation  handy-men  as  Pat 
McCarren,  who  daim  to  be  Democrats,  are 
uniting  in  preventing  the  removal  of  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  And  so  it  ever  is  when  the  party 
machine  gains  power.  The  corrupt  corpo- 
rations, trust  magnates  and  hi^  finanders 
control  the  bosses,  and  throu^  liberal  con- 
tributions and  deals  gain  absolute  mastery 
of  the  money-controUed  political  machine. 
In  this  way  they  are  rendering  free  govern- 
ment a  farce  and  are  accomplishing  the 
results  of  dass-rule  as  effectively  as  if  the 
master  interests  constituted  an  autocratic 
diief  operating  through  bureaus  or  an  aristo- 
cratic ruling  dass. 

The  Two  Graat  Parila  That  Oonfiront  na. 

This  condition  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  two  perils  the  gravity  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  over-estimate.  If  the  criminal 
rich  and  party  bosses  continue  their  high- 
handed game  at  politics,  if  the  great  criminab 
who  are  the  master  spirits  of  railway  cc»po- 


rations,  trusts  and  mon(^lies  are  to  con- 
tinue to  brazenly  defy  the  law;  if  the  people 
are  to  continue  to  plead  in  vain  for  radical 
and  effective  rdief  from  crud  extortion  and 
shameful  injustice,  they  will  become  so  exas- 
perated at  the  systematic  thwarting  of  the  ends 
of  justice  and  the  public  weal  that  at  length 
we  may  well  ex^eci,  revolts  or  revolution. 
Either  an  unspeakably  corrupt  despotism 
operating  under  the  form  of  repuUican  rule, 
or  a  violent  revolt  will  be  the  result  of  present 
conditions,  if  radical  changes  are  not  qpeedily 
brought  about.  There  is  no  escaping  one  of 
these  supreme  catastrophes.  The  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  is  fully  awake  to  the  sit- 
uation ami  is  activdy  preparing  for  the  com- 
plete domination  or  rule  of  the  people — polit- 
ical mastershq)  complemented  by  lawless  and 
irresponsiUe  business  mastenhi^. 

Tha  Onlj  Paaeaftil  Mathod  for  BaatoratioB 
of  Popular  (loTanimaBt. 

But,  happily  for  free  institutions,  there 
is  offered  a  peaceable,  constitutional  and 
eminently  practical  method  for  restoring  the 
government  to  the  people  and  breaking  the 
power  of  political  corruptionists  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  great  bands  of  law- 
breakers and  moral  criminals  who  are  the 
power  behind  the  bosses  and  party  machines 
which  have  been  the  master  influence  in 
debauching  American  politics.  Direct^Leg- 
islation  through  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
has  proved  perfectly  practicable  and  success- 
ful wherever  it  has  been  introduced  by 
measures  that  have  been  framed  by  friends  of 
free  government.  In  Switzerland  it  has 
proved  so  practical  and  so  efficient  that  no 
serious  thought  by  the  people  would  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  looking  toward  chang- 
ing this  form  of  procedure. 

Professor  Frank  Parsons,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive personal  investigation  in  Switzeriand 
during  which  he  interviewed  leading  repre- 
sentative dtizens  in  every  walk  of  life,  recently 
stated  that  "did  not  find  one  man  who  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  legislation  by 
dected  ddegates  without  the  opportunity 
of  appeal  to  the  people." 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have  served 
to  preserve  to  Europe,  in  Switaeriand,  the 
freest,  purest  and  most  ideally  democratic 
government  known  to  history. 

In  Oregon  Direct-Legislation  has  destroyed 
the  corrupt  lobby,  broken  the  power  of  thft. 
political  bosses  and  d«^Tv««\  ^doft  ^B^^^  ^'^^^ 
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poratioDs  of  the  masittnliip  of  government 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  fact 
that  it  has  proved  so  efficacious  and  that  it 
has  given  the  state  of  Oregon  the  best,  purest 
and  most  democratic  government  enjoyed 
by  any  American  oonunonwealth,  and  the 
further  fact  that  Oregon  has  been  a  great 
B^ublican  state,  has  led  the  master  bosses 
and  chief  handy-men  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  and  the  corporation  chiefs, 
of  the  East  no  less  than  of  the  West,  to  realize 
that  unless  the  people  can  be  again  dethroned 
in  Oregon,  the  Republic  will  soon  be  recap- 
tured hj  the  people  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  corrupt  wealth  will  be  shorn 
of  its  strength  or  its  power  to  further  rob  the 
millions  and  debauch  their  government. 

Moreover,  the  great  high  financiers,  the 
master  gamblers  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  public- 
service  corporation  chiefs  who  have  set  their 
hearts  on  Uie  complete  control  of  government, 
realize  that  so  long  as  Oregon  maintains  a 
truly  popular  government,  the  plot  for  com- 
plete overthrow  of  free  institutions  and 
mastership  by  the  few  who  control  the  great 
sources  of  national  wealth  will  be  imperilled. 
They  have  therefore  set  out  deliberately  and 
systematically  to  overthrow  popular  rule  in 
Oregon  and  to  reenthrone  machine  govern- 
ment. 

The  Oamyaign  AgaiBst  Pofniar  Biul%  la 

Oreffon. 

Evidences  point  to  a  deq>-laid  plot  from 
without  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  free  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon.  We  have  good  reason 
to  bdieve  that  this  plot  against  free  govern- 
ment in  Oregon  was  formulated  by  the  master 
spirits  of  the  "interests"  or  predatoiy  wealth, 
and  the  machine  bosses  in  the  East,  long 
before  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
recapture  the  state  for  the  money-controlled 
machine.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we 
submit  some  interesting  and  significant  facts. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Boston  Transcript, 
which,  since  Mr.  O'Brien  has  assumed  man- 
agement, has  become  a  paper  that  should  be 
dear  to  the  heart  of  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth,  published  a  most  amazin^y  menda- 
cious editorial  leader  representing  the  Refer- 
endum as  proving  a  failure  in  Oregon.  It 
abounded  in  falsehoods  which  every  one 
cognizant  of  the  facts  of  Oregon  politics  knew 
to  be  untrue.  This  editorial  represented 
the  Portland  Oregonian  as  deserting  the 
cause  of  Direct-L^islation,  and  gave  what 


seemed  a  circumstantial  statement  to  show 
that  the  Referendum  was  a  failure  in  the  great 
Pacific  commonwealth.  Copies  of  the  Trtmr 
script  were  sent  to  the  Portland  Oregcman^ 
and  that  paper  forthwith  published  an  edi- 
torial entitiied  ^Strange  News  from  Boston,** 
in  which  it  said: 

"From  far-off  Boston  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  Oregon  is  sick  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  and  will  soon  rq)eal  it.  Tlie 
Boston  Transcript  gives  us  this  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  said  to  be  new  though 
not  true." 

Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren,  one  of  the  leading  pub- 
licists and  lawyers  of  Oregon  and  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  Direct-Legislation  move- 
ment of  that  state,  replied  in  detail  to  the 
Transcripts  editorial,  showing  it  to  be  a 
tissue  of  misstatements. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  reckless  editorial  in  the  Tran- 
script^ the  press  dispatches  for  plutocratic 
and  machine-governed  papers  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  published  artides  of  the  same 
general  tenor  as  the  Transcripts^  showing 
a  systematic  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
and  also  revealing  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  enemies  of  democratic  r^ublican  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  would  appear 
that  some  pioneers  in  the  E^ast  had  deter- 
mined that  the  Oregonian  was  to  desert 
Direct-Legislation,  a  year  before  that  paper 
found  out  that  fact,  for  the  Transcripts 
editorial  which  called  forth  the  Oreganian*s 
reply  entitled  "Strange  News  from  Boston/' 
was  published  over  a  year  ago,  and  now 
comes  the  news  of  the  Oregonian  being  won 
over  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  political  bosses.  At  least, 
such  is  indicated,  as  will  be  seen  from  an 
article  which  we  reproduce  later  in  this  edi- 
torial, which  was  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Portland  Journal^  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Now  if,  as  we  bdieve  from  the  many  indi- 
cations of  which  the  above  is  one,  a  plot  has 
been  concocted  by  the  public-service  corpo- 
rations, the  Wall-Street  gamUers  and  high 
financiers  who  are  bent  on  complete  masto^ 
ship  of  government,  and  the  great  bosses  and 
masters  of  the  money-controlled  machines, 
to  defeat  the  primary  law  and  Direct-Legis- 
lation, in  Oregon,  then  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  mon^  will  flow  into  Oregon  like  the 
waters  over  Niagara.    The  law-defying  cor- 
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poratioiis  and  the  great  gamblers  of  Wall 
Street  fear  nothing  so  much  as  Direct-Legis- 
lation, because  anjrthing  that  will  take  the 
power  of  government  from  their  handj-men 
or  the  maclune  bosses  will  imperil  their 
power  to  corrupt  government,  rob  the  people 
and  enjoy  immunity  while  defying  the  law. 
So  long  as  the  corporations  have  the  Boss 
Durhams,  Cozes,  McCarrens,  Murphys,  Fits- 
geralds,  Lodges,  Penroses,  Aldriches  and 
their  ilk  as  masters  of  the  political  machines, 
they  can  laugh  at  the  people,  because  the 
latter  possess  only  the  shadow  of  popular 
sovereignty;  the  substance  is  possessed  by 
the  makers  of  the  money-controlled  machines. 

Th*  Bitnati^n  in  Oregon. 

If  our  surmises  are  correct,  the  people  of 
Oregon  have  a  far  greater  battle  on  their 
hands  than  they  yet  imagine.  They  have 
no  time  to  lose  in  sounding  the  alarm  and 
rallying  to  the  cause  of  free  government  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  most 
insidious,  unscrupulous  and  merciless  des- 
potiiin  of  modem  times — ^the  despotism  of 
law-defying  ooiporations  backed  by  corrupt 
political  machines  and  an  army  of  shrewd, 
powerful  and  alert  legal  handy-men. 

IVom  the  artide  which  we  publish  below 
from  the  Portland  Journal,  and  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  leading  attorney  of 
Oregon,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable friends  of  popular  rule,  it  is  evident 
that  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  are 
already  doing  most  efficient  work. 

Tka  Pertland  Jonmal  on  Tka  Oeming 

Btrngglo. 

We  invite  the  serious  attention  of  all  our 

readers   to   the   following  artide   from   the 

Portland  Journal  of  Februaiy  12th: 

"The  political  sky  of  Oregon  is  fuU  of 
omens.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  their 
meaning.  They  indicate  that  the  coming 
strug^e  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Oregon.  It  will  be  remark- 
able for  its  alignments,  and  remarkable 
for  its  issues.  It  will  not  be  a  contest  of  men, 
but  of  measures.  For  the  moment  party 
lines  win  be  sundered,  and  the  alignments  be 
stricdy  on  prindple.  It  will  present  features 
in  the  rending  of  parties  that  will  not  be  unlike 
those  of  war  times.  It  will  be  to  the  plain 
pec^le  in  its  effects  on  their  interests  and 
privileges  the  most  important  contest  in  the 
pc^itical  history  of  the  state. 


"The  issues  are  to  arise  hom  unusual 
causes,  and  will  present  striking  features. 
A  small  but  powerful  group  of  men  in  Oregon 
has  no  confidence  in  the  masses.  It  h<^ds 
them  to  be  a  jungle  of  incompetency  and 
ignorance.  It  thinks  them  too  illiterate 
to  take  part  in  law-making  through  the 
initiative.  It  bdieves  them  too  ignorant 
to  exercise  the  right  of  veto  by  the  referendum. 
It  r^aids  them  as  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
sdeetion  of  senator,  and  insists  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  do  it.  It  looks  upon 
them  as  incompetent  to  nominate  men  for 
office  through  the  primary  law,  and  wants 
that  function  performed  by  conventions  of 
ddegates.  In  the  conferring  of  these  privi- 
leges upon  the  plain  people,  it  thinks  a  grave 
mistake  was  inade,  and  wants  them  taken 
away.  It  not  only  wants  them  taken  away, 
but  proposes  to  do  so  if  political  trickery  and 
concert  of  movement  can  do  it. 

"The  Oregonian  is  to  aid  in  the  movement. 
It  is  already  leading  the  fight.  It  attacks  and 
caricatures  the  initiative.  It  condenms  the 
primary  law.  It  spurns  Statement  No.  1, 
and  ridicules  it  in  cartoons.  It  insists  that 
the  people  should  not  have  the  right  to  veto 
by  use  of  the  referendum. 

"Its  allies  will  be  the  sdf-sufiSdent  few 
who  think  the  masses  incompetent  and  unsafe. 
Others  will  be  the  corporations,  whose 
special  privileges  of  non-taxation  have  been 
curtailed  by  laws  passed  by  the  people  through 
the  initiative.  Tlie  friends  of  Senator  Fulton 
seem  likdy  to  be  another  ally.  But  a  most 
important  group  in  the  aggregation  will  be 
the  politicians  and  dethroned  bosses,  whose 
rule  of  the  people  and  domination  of  puUic 
affairs  were  broken  by  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  various  provisions  of 
the  primary  law.  This  is  the  crowd  that  will 
have  to  be  fought.  It  is  a  desperate  and 
forceful  alliance  and  the  people  may  as  well 
understand  first  as  last  that  it  will  be  a  fierce 
and  furious  contest. 

"The  danger  is  that  the  attack  will  be 
made  from  ambush.  The  enemy  dare  not 
expose  its  plans  by  an  open  fight.  Subter- 
fuge, deception  and  the  methods  known 
to  deepest-dyed  political  trickery  will  be  its 
battle  assets.  Its  objective  point  will  be  the 
legislature.  It  wants  to  contrd,  and  by 
eveiy  liasaid»  proposes  to  oontnd,  that  body. 
If  it  can  do  that,  its  violory  is  nearly  won. 
With  a  l^gisiatare  to  do  its  bidding*  bjr 
passage  of  laws  and  amendnMSdj^  \s^  \aBm%^ 
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by  a  constitutional  convention,  and  by  other 
devices  and  arts  known  to  political  trickery, 
it  can  sweep  away  almost  every  one  of  the 
new  popular  lights  that  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  people.  The  masses  may  think 
this  a  note  of  over-alarm,  but  it  is  not.  It 
is  immediately  imminent,  and  terribly  true. 
This  will  be  plain  to  all  later  on. 

"Apathy  among  the  masses  is  the  chief 
danger.  It  is  always  dangerous.  It  is  by 
the  apathy  of  the  voter  that  the  great  crimes 
of  l^islation  and  administration  are  com- 
mitted against  the  masses.  The  latter  sleq> 
while  nefarious  schemes  of  what  Mr.  Roose- 
velt calls  'crimes  of  cunning  by  rich  male- 
factors '  are  hatched.  They  are  asleep  to-day, 
while  this  new  enemy  of  popular  rights  is 
forming  for  action. 

K  ''The  first  battle  will  take  place  at  the 
primary  election  in  April,  and  the  struggle 
will  be  over  legislative  candidates.  The 
pledges  of  those  candidates  will  be  the  test 
of  victory  or  defeat.  If  every  legislative 
candidate  nominated  is  pledged  to  every 
provision  of  the  primary  law,  it  will  be  a 
rout  for  the  enemy  of  popular  rights.  If 
pledged  to  defend  for  the  people  the  right  to 
make  laws  through  the  initiative  the  right  to 
select  senator  through  Statement  No.  1,  the 
right  to  nominate  officers  through  the  primary 
law,  and  the  right  to  veto  laws  and  appro- 
priations by  the  referendum,  a  victory  will 
have  been  won  by  the  masses.  If  legislative 
candidates  are  not  so  pledged,  the  people  will 
have  been  defeated  in  the  first  struggle,  and 
will  have  anoth«  battle  to  fight  in  June. 
These  are  the  issues,  the  struggle  is  on,  and 
the  outcome  will  be  momentous  to  the  conmion 
people  of  the  state." 

A  personal  letter  from  the  leader  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above,  written  from  Port- 
land and  dated  February  14th,  contains  some 
additional  facts.    Our  correspondent  says: 

"We  are  facing  a  peculiar  situation  in 
Oregon  .  t  the  present  time — a  situation  which 
is  truly  described  in  an  article  lately  appear- 
ing in  the  Portland  Journal  entiUed  'The 
Coming  Struggle/  a  copy  of  which  I  endose 
herewitii.  I  once  before  wrote  to  you  quite 
fully  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  law  in  this  state 
was  adopted  by  so  large  a  majority,  and  I 
also  explained  to  you  that  I  thou^t  the  time 
would  come  when  all  the  dethroned  politi- 
cians and  q>ecial  interests  of  various  kinds 


woidd  unite  for  an  assault  upon  our  whole 
system  of  Direct-Legislation.  Well,  that 
time  seems  about  to  have  arrived.  Tlie 
workings  of  the  Direct-Primary  and  Direct- 
Legislation  have  put  numerous  political 
bosses  and  machine  tools  on  the  retired  list, 
and  this  numerous  clamorous  host,  added 
to  certain  special  interests,  are  imitiiig  their 
capital,  brains  and  influence  to  prevent  any 
further  forward  movement  for  democracf, 
and  they  also  wish,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
every  vestige  of  our  popular  enactments  so 
far  secured  and  return  to  the  old-style  ban 
system.  They  have  apparently  secured  the 
Oregoman  for  their  side,  as  weU  as  many 
other  journals  of  the  outside  counties.  State- 
ment Number  One  is  the  burning  issue  now 
before  the  voters.  This  is  simply  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  legislative  will  vote  the 
people's  choice  for  United  States  Senate  or 
not." 

There  are  several  measures  to  be  voted 
on  under  the  Initiative  at  the  June  dection, 
among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
Recall;  (2)  bill  to  instruct  the  legislature 
to  vote  for  the  popular  choice  for  United 
States  Senator;  (3)  corrupt  practice  act; 
(4)  preferential  voting  requiring  concurring 
majority  for  the  election  of  any  single  officer, 
and  proportional  r^resentation  for  dection 
of  members  to  the  l^islature. 

That  the  people  are  overwhdmingly  ui 
favor  of  Diiect-Legislation  and  the  direct 
primary  is  the  general  consensus  of  c^inioB, 
but  that,  as  the  Portland  Journal  observeB, 
"subterfuge,  deception  and  the  methods 
known  to  de^>e8t-dyed  political  trickefy** 
will  be  resorted  to,  is  equally  certain.  More- 
over, the  vast  amount  of  money  that  wiH 
doubtless  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tte 
handy-men  of  the  corporations  and  the  polit- 
ical bosses  will  make  formidable  what  wouM 
otherwise  be  an  insignificant  opposition. 

That  every  paper  that  can  be  influenced, 
either  by  threat  and  coercion  or  by  the  numer- 
ous methods  of  persuasion  in  which  the  cor- 
porations and  high  financiers  are  past  masters, 
will  be  whipped  into  line  for  the  corporations, 
goes  without  saying. 

Let  the  people  of  Oregon  awake.  The 
enemy  is  not  merdy  the  handful  within  the 
gates,  but  the  great  imprindpled  and  finan- 
dally  powerful  horde  that  is  destro3ring  popu- 
lar government  throughout  the  Union;  a 
rdativdy  small  but  enormously  rich  band 
which  acts  in  concert,  is  perfectly  oiganised. 
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bote  oontiol  orer  the  political  boss  and 
on^-oontroUed  machine  is  practically 
eto;  whose  control  oyer  the  press 
greater  than  is  imagined;  and  whose 
lee  over  multitudinous  other  agencies 
adiing  and  misleading  the  people  is 
Boond  to  its  grip  on  the  press. 

To  AmericMi  Patreits. 

above  facts  merely  hint  at  the  gravity 
!  situation  that  confronts  our  peqple, 
le  situation  is  rendered  doubly  serious 
the  fact  that  the  friends  of  freedom 
tt  poorly  organized,  and  they  have  not 
ir  command  the  finances  to  meet  the 

with  a  proper  campaign  of  education, 
day  that  is  needed  is  a  su£Scient  amount 
ney  to  properly  sow  every  state  with 
tire  and  in  certain  quarters  to  place 
it  organizers  in  the  fidd  to  bring 
er  patriotic  citizens  and  awaken  the 
I   to   the    peril   of   the]|||^resent.2We 


believe  that  only  by  prompt  action  will  it  be 
possible  to  avert  the  complete  mastership  of 
the  machine  by  the  law-defying  and  oppressive 
corporations.  But  by  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  patriots  the  government  may  early 
be  rescued  from  this  deadliest  of  perils  and 
the  cause  of  democracy  be  given  an  impreg- 
nable position.  A  great  national  league 
should  be  formed,  and  men  of  means  who 
possess  a  particle  of  the  spirit  that  made 
heroes  of  the  men  of  Valley  Forge  should 
contribute  to  a  propaganda  fund  and  to  the 
expense  of  placing  one  or  two  efficient  organ- 
izers in  the  fidd. 

Friends  oi  justice  and  human  rights  and 
lovers  of  freedom  with  peace,  or  a  steady 
and  peacefully-evolving  democracy,  we  a[^>eal 
to  you  to  awake,  unite,  organize,  and  inaug- 
urate an  educational  propaganda  for  rousiiig 
the  people  to  the  true  situation  and  showing 
them  how  peacefully  to  emancipate  them- 
sdves  from  corruption  and  oppression. 


HE  CHURCH,  .PRIVILEGEDlWEALTH|ANDlSOCIALjJUSTICE. 


I  01«ri7  aad  The  Battle  for  OiTic 
BighteoiuuieM. 

IFORMERS  frequently  and  with  just 
cause  regard  the  clergy,  especially  of 
sat  churches  in  our  cities,  as  either  allies 
rileged  wealth  or  as  too  timid  to  be  a 
*«  factor  in  the  mighty  battle  of  popular 
iment  and  social  justice  against 
dbed  privilege  and  incoi)>orated  greed. 
\  position  of  the  minister,  especially  in 
eat  metropc^itan  churches,  is  particu- 
:rying  if  he  is  a  man  of  God  with  the 
is  of  a  prophet  oi  righteousness,  instead 
df-eeeldng  of^rtunist;  for  the  bribes 
to  the  churt^es,  missionary  societies 
eligious  cdleges  by  the  law-breakers 
l<Hig  since  produced  a  deadly  effect  on 
msdenoe  of  the  churches,  and  in  the 
almost  every  wealthy  congregation  has 
i;  its  pew-holders  liberal  contributors 
ire  the  beneficiaries  of  acquired  but 
sed  wealth  or  are  master  spirits  in  cor- 
ons  whose  methods  are  immoral  and 
ntly  frankly  lawless.  For  the  minister 
h  a  church  to  stand  for  social  justice 
quality  oi  opportunities  and  of  rights, 
ilace  his  bread  and  butter  in  jeopardy. 


for  there  is  no  class  of  penons  so  intolerant  of 
the  truth  as  those  who  wish  to  pose  as  highly 
respectable  pilars  of  church  and  society  while 
continuing  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  wealth 
gained  by  indirection,  by  immoral  acts,  injus- 
tice and  often  by  evasion  or  defiance  of  law. 
The  minister  who  will  prophecy  smooth 
things  and  berate  the  Pharisees  of  two  thou- 
sand yean  ago  becomes  very  popular,  but 
the  feariess  and  incorruptible  prophet  of 
God  who  insists  on  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Great  Nazarene  soon  finds  himself 
fiofi  'permma  grata  with  the  men  whose  wealth 
is  depended  on  to  pay  the  dergyman's  salary. 
Under  these  conditions  the  position  of  the 
minister  is  exceedingly  trying,  and  perhaps, 
considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  it 
is  not  eqpedaUy  astonishing  that  there  are  so 
many  men  who  in  the  presence  of  sodal 
wrongs  and  moral  corruption  which  are  eating 
out  the  life  of  free  institutions,  are  afrakl  to 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 

Hiere  are  to-day,  however,  as  there  have 
ever  beoi,  here  and  there  strong,  brave  and 
splendid  souls  Who  are  holding  aloft  the  torch 
of  justiee  and  human  rights  and  who  display 
the  same  superb  moral  courage  that  lifted  thk 
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Great  Nazarene  so  hig^  above  the  religious 
leaders  of  his  day.  Il^k<pi| 

Nothing  affords  us  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  able  to  note  the  ranging  of  great  divines 
on  the  side  of  morality,  justice,  law  and  human 
ri^ts.  We  have  felt  it  our  unpleasant  duty 
on  several  occasions  to  strongly  criticize 
dergymen  who  are  so  lost  to  the^teachings  and 
spirit  of  the  Great  Nazarene  and  so  beholden 
to  political  bosses  and  corrupt  corporation 
interests  that  th^  affront  tl^  public  with 
shameful  defences  of  men  and  practices  that 
have  justly  aroused  the  ri^teous  indignation 
of  lovers  of  dvic  morali^  and  justice  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  We  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  suffered  far  less  from  all 
the  attacks  of  those  who  have  openly  assailed 
her  during  recent  years  than  she  has  from 
the  public  addresses  and  printed  utterances 
during  the  past  twelve  months  of  such  men  as 
the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtd,  who  is  the  present 
governor  of  Colorado  by  grace  of  the  mal- 
odorous Boss  Evans  and  the  assodated  vil- 
lainies or  corporate  interests  of  that  state, 
and  Chancellor  Day  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
SUndaid  Oil's  Man  Friday.  Mr.  Buchtd 
as  a  eulogist  of  Guggenheim  and  Evans,  and 
Chancellor  Day  as  a  defender  of  the  lawless 
Standard  Oil  Company,  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, not  only  master  influences  in  discredit- 
ing Christianity  with  friends  of  pure  govern- 
ment, of  law  and  order,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
influence  other  minds,  they  necessarily  foster 
low  pcditical,  dvic  and  business  ideals  by 
being  the  champions  of  men  and  interests 
th^  defend. 

Happily  for  the  church  and  for  public 
morality,  there  are  evidences  of  a  general 
awakening  on  the  part  of  leading  dergymen 
to  the  inq>ortance  of  boldly  imitating  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity,  who  in  the 
presence  of  the  gamblers  and  mon^-changers 
in  the  Temple,  denounced  the  corrupt  oider 
and  drove  those  who  sought  to  make  the 
Temple  a  source  of  gain,  from  its  sacred 
predncts.  In  America  and  in  the  Old  World 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  spiritual 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  dergy,  and  it 
is  espedally  hopeful  to  note  that  even  in  sudi 
dties  as  New  York  and  London,  the  prophet 
voices  are  ringing  dear  and  strong.  A 
notable  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  the  strongest  Unitarian 
church  in  New  York  City. 


BraT«  Stand  f«r  Pim  OoTviBSMnt. 

Late  in  January  Mr.  Holmes  ddivend  a 
plain  talk  before  ihe  Unitarian  Qub  of  New 
York  City.  The  Sun^  one  of  the  most 
effident  watch-dogs  of  Wall-Streel  interests, 
made  his  remarks  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
editorial,  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  iff^ed  m  a 
letter  marked  by  superb  moral  courage  and 
revealing  the  possession  of  a  dear  mental 
concept  of  fundamental  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  and  practical  remedies  fcnr  the 
same  rardy  found  in  the  pulpit.  So  fine  and 
true  are  his  words  that  we  quote  a  large  part 
of  his  letter,  not  only  because  of  the  truths  it 
contains,  but  to  show  that  to-day  in  Uie  great 
mon^-mad  metropolis  at  least  one  pastor  of 
a  rich  and  poweiful  church  dares  to  speak 
living  truths  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
prophets  of  olden  times. 

"You  say:  'He  stated  there  weie  two  or 
three  men  who  owned  the  street  railways  of 
New  York  and  were  robbing  the  peopl&'of 
the  ri^t  to  adequate  and  decent  transporta- 
tion.' (You  omitted  the  two  adjectives  *ade- 
quate',  and  'decent,'  but  never  mindO 
'He  did  not  mention  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen,'  you  continue  in  your  report, 
'although  he  dedared  that  their  doings 
oug^t  to  be  denounced  in  the  pulpit.*  Tlat 
is  exactly  what  I  said.  I  regard  the  histoiy 
of  the  street  railways  of  New  Ycn-k  as  one  oif 
the  foulest  scandals  that  ever  pdluted  the 
record  of  a  city's  life.  A  gang  of  thorougjily 
unscrupulous  men,  under  the  shdter  of  a 
public  franchise,  has  swooped  down  i^kmi 
this  city  and  plundered  it,  just  as  a  band  of 
pirates,  under  such  freebooters  as  Morgan 
and  Blackbeard,  used  in  the  dd  days  to 
descend  upon  a  hdpless  merchantman  and 
strip  her  from  stem  to  stem.  These  men, 
when  all  euphemistic  terms  have  been  cast 
aside,  are  thieves;  and  their  deeds  constitute, 
from  the  moral  point  of  view,  nothing  but 
open  robbery!  And  yet  you  ridicule  me  for 
asserting  that  the  men  guilty  of  these  mis- 
deeds should  be  denounced  in  Christian 
pulpits!  Where,  I  may  ask  in  the  name  ol 
that  God  whom  I  have  been  tau^t  to  wor- 
ship as  a  God  of  justice,  should  these  men 
be  denounced  if  not  in  Christian  pulpits? 
I  am  so  misguided  as  to  think  that  that  is 
just  the  place;  and  I  have  therefore  denounced 
them  fredy  in  my  pulpit  at  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  ooatiniie 
to  denounce  them  and  all  men  Hke  Uiem  in 
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the  future.  I  should  consider  mjsdf  recreant 
to  my  trust  as  a  Christian  minister  did  I 
keep  silence  in  the  face  of  such  iniquity. 
You  saj  that  I  did  not  give  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen  in  my  address.  You  are  again 
right — I  did  not!  It  was  hardly  necessaiy, 
since  my  audience  consisted  of  men  and 
women  of  average  intdligence,  who  occasion- 
ally read  the  newspapers! 

"Again  you  say:  'He  informed  his  hearers 
that  there  was  a  small  group  of  persons  in 
complete  control  of  the  coal  mines.  He 
called  these  mines  "our  mines,"  althou^  he 
did  not  disclose  the  basis  of  the  public  daim 
to  ownership  in  which  he  evidently  thought 
he  had  a  share.  Our  impression  was  that  the 
coal  lands  had  been  actually  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  private  and  corporate  owners, 
who  had  the  same  right  to  scdl  the  products 
thereof  as  the  farmer  has  to  sell  his  milk.' 
Here  again  you  are  entirely  accurate  in  your 
report  of  my  remarks.  I  am  of  course  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  fact,  to  which  you 
think  it  necessaiy  to  call  my  attention,  Uiat 
'these  coal  mines  had  beoi  actually  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  private  and  corporate 
owners,'  and  hence,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense, 
are  the  property  of  these  private  and  cor- 
porate owners  and  not  'our'  property.  But 
I  bdieve,  sir,  in  all  humility,  althouj^^  this 
wiU  undoubtedly  sound  strange  to  your  ears, 
that  there  is  one  standpoint,  whkh  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  conditions,  transcends 
the  merely  legal  standpoint,  and  that  b  the 
moral  standpoint!  And  it  was  strictly  from 
this  moral  standpoint  that  I  was  speaking  on 
Wednesday  ni^t.  I  am  one  of  those — 
possibly  misguided — ^persons  who  believe  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  society  has  no 
moral  right  to  hand  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  private  individuals,  and  that  among  these 
things  are  coal  mines,  oil  lands,  forest  tracts, 
public  franchises  of  all  kinds,  whether  rail- 
road, td^aph  or  gas  frandiises,  and  so  on. 
I  r^ard  it  as  an  unspeakable  iniquity  that 
the  supply  of  coal  for  our  Eastern  States 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  'divine  right'  Baer 
and  his  associates  and  that  the  public  should 
be  held  up  every  winter  by  these  money- 
erased  men  and  forced  to  'pay  the  price.' 
There  are  certain  things  whidi  bdong  of 
right  not  to  any  individual,  however  rich  or 
powerful  he  may  be,  but  to  sodety  at  large; 
and  no  statute  law  of  any  kind  can  annul  this 
inaHcnaUe  sodal  ri^t.  It  was  in  this  sense  of 
oourse  that  I  spoke  of  the  mines  as  'ours.' 


My  attitude  toward  the  private  ownership 
of  all  public  necessities  and  utilities  is  exactly 
that  of  the  old  anti-slavery  leaders  toward 
the  private  ownership  of  slaves.  The  slaves 
'had  been  actually  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  private  owners,"  as  you  say  the  mines 
have  been.  But  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  no  white  man 
had  any  ri^t  to  own  a  black  man.  And 
just  as  that  fact  b  universally  admitted  to-day 
and  all  property  rights  in  Uack  men  are 
permanently  abolished,  so  is  the  time  surdy 
coining  when  the  moral  wrong  of  having 
public  necessities  and  public  utilities  in  pri- 
vate hands  for  the  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few  will  be  recognised  and  all  property 
rights  in  mines,  forests,  railroads,  etc.,  be 
abolished.  This  is  the  great  problem  of  our 
day,  just  as  the  obolition  of  slavery  was  the 
great  problem  of  half  a  century  and  more 
ago.  And  just  as  it  remains  an  everlasting 
blot  upon  the  record  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  America  that  th^  assumed  an  attitude  of 
indifference  and  oftentimes  hostility  toward 
this  great  crusade  for  the  liberties  of  a  race, 
so  is  it  to-day  a  burning  shame  that  the 
churches  as  a  whole  are  standing  indifferent 
and  oftentimes  hostile  to  the  present  crusade 
for  the  emandpation  of  an  entire  people. 
You  were  never  wiser  than  when  you  said  in 
your  editorial,  'The  right  way  is  to  act — act 
in  the  living  present.'  That  is  exactly  what 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  in  our  humUe 
way  as  regards  the  social  and  industrial 
iniquities  of  our  time,  even  though  we  offend 
now  and  then  those  men  and  newspi^pers  who 
would  prefer  to  have  everybody  remain  inert 
and  quiescent,  that  existing  conditions  may 
know  no  alteration. 

"In  dosing  may  I  thank  you  for  induding 
me  among  'some  dissatisfied  dergymen'? 
I  am  dissatisfied — dissatisfied  at  the  hideous 
social  conditions  of  our  day  and  generation 
and  dissatisfied  at  the  spectade  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  standing  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
before  it  all.  A  few  more  dissatisfied  dergy- 
men and  we  might  be  a  bit  nearer  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  endeavored  to  establish  upon  the 
earth,  if  I  remember  rightly  something  like 
two  thousand  years  ago! 

John  Hatkeb  Houies. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Park  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

New  Yorkt  January  27. 
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Mr.  Holmes'  Plea  for  :Tho  OUld  BUtob 

of  America. 

Mr.  Holmes*  aggressive  stand  for  Chris- 
tian  morality  suggests  the  splendid  spirit 
of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  whose  outspoken 
woids  are  an  inspiration  to-day,  even  as  they 
were  when  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago. 
His  is  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Martin 
Luther  when  the  corruption  and  opportimism 
of  the  church  led  him  to  brave  the  greatest 
organized  power  of  Western  civilization; 
the  spirit  of  Wesley  when  he  fired  the  imag- 
ination of  the  people  of  E^land  at  a  time 
when  the  church  was  slumbering  and  mate- 
rialism had  paralyzed  the  moral  energies  of 
society;  the  spirit  of  Channing  and  Parker 
in  the  presence  of  African  slavery. 

On  February  9th  Mr.  Holmes  raised  his 
voice  against  child  labor  in  a  powerful  sermon 
on  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children."  For 
this  service  also  the  clergyman  composed  the 
following  hymn  embodying  the  prayer  of 
the  workers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
from  the  Moloch  of  present-day  sordid  greed : 


"O  God,  whose  justice  is  a  rod 

That  smites  our  human  greed. 
Whose  mercy  is  a  healing  balm 

For  hearts  that  break  and  bleed; 
We  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord,  for  strength 

To  rkht  the  wronfis  of  earth. 
To  lift  the  vokes,  to  oreak  the  bonds. 

That  make  a  curse  of  birth. 

*  ^tJP^^  ^®'  *^  ^  ^^^  ®'*^' 
Who  toil  in  mine  and  mill. 

Whose  bitter  cries  of  agony 

No  danking  wheds  can  still; 
Whose  eyes  peer  blind  in  rooms  of  night. 

By  sunlight  rays  unlit; 
Who  choke  and  sob  in  poisoned  dust 

Of  factc»y  and  pit. 

*0  Father,  are  these  children  thine 

All  bent  and  scarred  and  maimed. 
With  little  hands  all  gnaried  and  torn. 

With  feet  all  bruised  and  luned; 
With  lips  that  never  frame  a  smile. 

With  cheeks  seared  deep  with  pain. 
With  eyes  bedimmed  and  swollen  red 

By  tears  that  fall  like  rain  ? 

"These  Uttle  ones,  our  Father,  thine — 

Who  never  play  and  sing. 
Who  ne'er  with  shouts  of  gladsome  mirth 

Make  woods  and  pastures  ring; 
Who  know  all  manhood's  toil  and  grief. 

E'er  manhood's  stroigth  is  won, 
Who  taste  the  bitterness  of  life. 

When  life  is  scarce  begun  ? 

"O  Lord,  lay  bare  thy  mishty  arm. 
Unloose  thy  vengeance^  flood. 
Smite  with  thy  wrath  the  lustful  greed 
That  feeds  on  children's  blood; 


And  in  thy  mercy,  &om  their  hoods 

Th^  httle  ones  release. 
And  eive  them  air  and  sun  and  play. 

And  love  and  joy  and  peace. 

The  Biskop  of  London  on  DItos  and 

LMams. 

From  this  impressive  example  of  a  true 
follower  of  the  Great  Nazarene,  battling  for 
civic  morality  and  justice  for  the  weal^  we 
turn  to  a  different  picture — the  spectade  of 
a  distinguished  English  churchman  viewing 
the  misery  of  the  victims  of  social  injostioe 
from  a  very  comfortable  vantage  ground. 

The  Bi^op  of  London  has  recently  visited 
the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  secret-bond  deal  and  ship-trual 
fame.  Mr.  Morgan,  as  is  his  wont  when 
entertaining  notables,  treated  the  good  bishop 
right  royally  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  studying  American  life  and  problems  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  great  financier's 
touring  car.  He  was  also  giv^i  the  use  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  millionaire  railroad  presi- 
dent's palatial  private  car,  that  he  mi^^ 
travel  luxuriously  and  be  enabled  to  see  what 
royal  good  hosts  are  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
industrial  autocracy  and  high  finance  of 
America. 

That  the  man  of  God  was  duly  impressed 
is  indicated  by  a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  CotmapolUan  Mcigassine,  Naturally 
enough,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  great 
wealth  and  being  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  prince  of  the  church  by  the  great 
predatory  chiefs  of  Wall-Street  finance,  the 
bishop  could  not  escape  instituting  some 
comparisons  between  these  exploiters  and 
the  millions  of  exploited,  and  especially  the 
seething  masses  who  are  struggling  in  the 
slough  of  extreme  poverty.  But  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  does  not  believe  in  imitating 
the  Great  Nazarene  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  of  our  day.  It  would  certainly  be 
in  bad  form  to  say  anything  that  would  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  high  financier  and  the 
multi-millionaire  railway  magnate;  so  instead 
of  turning  to  the  great  prophets  and  seers  of 
the  ages  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  ri^t- 
eousness  and  way-showers  of  social  justice, 
the  bishop,  good  soul,  elects  to  be  a  prc^het 
of  smooth  things.  Doubtless  he  regards  as  in 
bad  taste  his  Lord  and  Master's  treatment 
of  those  who  compassed  land  and  sea  for 
prosdiytes,  who  made  long  prayers  aod 
enlarged  their  phylacteries,  who  builded 
s3magogues  and  were  great  sticklers  for  the 
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forms  and  rites  of  a  theology  from  which  the 
soul  had  fled,  while  all  the  time  thej  were 
devouring  widows*  houses  and  for  a  pre- 
tense making  long  prayers.  Far  different 
horn  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Master's 
** woes'*  are  the  words  uttered  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  They  will  in  no  wise  hurt  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  financiers  and  corpo- 
ration magnates  to  whom  the  bishop  is 
beholden  for  the  courtesies  bestowed.  In 
the  presence  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  exploit- 
ing Wall-Street  financiers  and  beneficiaries 
of  special  privileges,  the  pious  divine  says: 

"Have  you  ever  thought  why  there  are  ridi 
and  poor  at  all?  That  is  a  question  you 
often  muse  on  in  your  crowded  American 
cities,  one  I  often  have  to  face  in  London. 
I  reconcile  my  b^ef  in  Grod  and  his  love  for 
the  wretched  millions  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  in  East  London  and  other  great 
cities,  teeming  millions  of  the  unfortunate 
seemingly  abimdoned  by  both  Grod  and  men, 
with  this:  The  rich  minority  have  in  trust 
for  all  others." 

After  reading  the  above,  does  any  sane 
man  wonder  that  the  churches  are  being 
emptied  of  the  thoughtful  wealth-creators. 
Hunk  for  a  moment  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
are  to-day  the  custodians,  largdy  through 
devious  methods  and  indirection,  of  the  great 
wealth  of  this  country.  Think  of  the  long 
train  of  crime  and  lawlessness  following  in 
the  wake  of  many  of  their  careers.  Think  of 
their  merciless  oppression  of  the  masses, 
their  corruption  of  legislators,  their  exploita- 
tion of  the  people,  their  gambling  vrith  loaded 
dice.  Think  of  John  D.  RockdPdler,  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  John  D.  Archbold;  the  McCaUs, 
the  McCurdys.  Think  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
who  presumably  is  the  millionaire  Catholic 
railroad  magnate  of  whom  the  bishop  speaks; 
and  lastly,  think  of  J.  Fierpont  Morgan  and 
the  secret  bond  deal  and  ship-trust  scandals. 
Think  of  the  recent  exposures  of  the  multi- 
millionaire custodians  of  the  great  wealth  of 
the  nation  as  brought  out  under  sworn  testi- 
mony in  the  various  investigations  of  insur- 
ance companies,  raOways  and  other  public- 
service  corporations,  oil,  beef  and  other 
merciless  trusts.  Think  of  these  men  and 
their  works,  and  then  revert  to  the  bishop's 
words  and  try  to  imagine  them  as  the 
Almighty's  trustees  for  the  dispensing  of 
charity  for  the  poor.  Could  it  be  possible 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  blasphemous 
than    is    necessarily    implied    by    the    good 


bishop's  words?  And  our  virtuous  prelate 
next  comes  forward  with  a  remedial  sug- 
gestion.   He  says: 

''I  would  propose  an  international  compe- 
tition between  New  York  and  London  in  the 
matter  of  looking  after  the  poor.*' 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  yery 
ably  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  soup-house 
and  the  free  distribution  of  woolen  jackets 
that  will  solve  the  problem,  but  that  if  the 
pious  man  "could  arrange  a  way  to  make 
the  'rich  minority,'  with  its  special  privi- 
leges, get  off  the  backs  of  the  poor  people,  it 
would  be  quite  simple  to  attend  to  the  rest." 

And  here  b  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  justice,  simple  justice,  and  not  charity 
that  the  worid's  workers  demand.  The 
inteDigence  of  the  age  is  too  great  to  be  longer 
misled  by  such  absurd  twaddle  as  the  bishop 
indulges  in;  for  the  people  know  that  the 
abnormal  fortunes  with  us  are,  as  a  rule, 
largdy,  when  not  chiefly  due  to  indirection, 
to  special  privileges,  to  gambling  with  stacked 
cards,  to  law-evasion,  law-breaking  and  cor- 
rupt practices.  The  revdations  of  the  last 
ten  jrears  have  awakened  the  American  people 
to  a  realization  of  the  real  situation  and  have 
made  perfectly  dear  the  character  of  the  great 
predatoiy  chiefs  and  high  financiers  of 
America — so  dear,  indeed,  that  the  people 
are  in  no  danger  of  laying  any  stress  on  the 
bishop's  pleasing  theory  of  our  rich 'men 
being  the  representatives  of  the  Almighty — 
His  favored  trustees. 

The  B6T.  B.  J.  Oaapb^  on  Ohrlat'a 

▲ttitnde  in  Begard  to  Social 

Bighteonanew. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  true  rdigion, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  there  are  great 
divines  who  are  bravdy  treading  in  the  path- 
way of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  hold- 
ing aloft  the  torch  of  sodal  righteousness. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  pitiful  twaddle  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  we  have  just  noticed 
the  splendid  stand  of  the  gifted  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  New  York. 
Equally  strong  and  dear  are  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbdl,  the  distinguished 
and  doquent  minister  of  the  City  Temple 
of  London,  which  have  recently  hctn.  given  to 
the  public  in  a  new  volume  of  ChrisHanUy 
and  the  Social  Order.  In  this  work  the  author 
in  speaking  of  Jesus'  attitude  toward  great 
material  riches  or  gain  and  the  rich  and 
powerful  Pharisees,  says: 
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''Observing,  also,  as  He  could  not  fail  to 
do,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  possession 
of  wealth  upon  the  moral  nature  Jesus  con- 
demned utterly  the  desire  for  its  acquisition. 

"Ne  does  not  say  that  the  possession  of 
riches  is  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
membership  in  the  coming  Kingdom,  but 
he  holds  that  at  best  they  are  a  hindrance, 
for  they  tend  to  put  a  barrier  of  separation 
between  man  and  man;  the  ided  social 
order  would  therefore  be  one  in  which  there 
would  be  no  question  either  of  poverty  or 
riches.  Moreover,  Jesus  is  severe  upon  the 
typical  rich  man,  for,  not  without  reason. 
He  saw  in  him  the  oppressor  of  the  poor. 
In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  He  does 
not  specify  any  particular  offence  of  which 
the  rich  man  had  been  guilty,  but  He  sends 
him  to  Hades  (Luke  16:   19-81). 

"He  declared  it  to  be  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grod. 
£Ks  general  attitude  on  this  point  was  not 
modified  in  the  least  by  the  fact  that  He  had 
one  or  two  rich  adherents,  such  as  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea.  These  were  exceptions;  there 
is  only  too  much  probability  that  the  stric- 
tures of  Jesus  upon  the  holders  of  wealth 
were  more  than  justified  at  the  time. 

"But  it  was  upon  the  covetous  and  grasp- 
ing religious  aristocracy  that  £Bs  denuncia- 
tions fell  most  heavily.  In  all  the  literature 
of  invective  I  know  nothing  more  scathing 
than  His  attack  on  this  order  as  recorded  in 
Matthew  28." 

Mr.  Campbell  quotes  some  of  Christ's 
more  terrible  denunciations  of  the  rich, 
powerful,  sdf-righteous  and  corrupt  Phari- 
sees, and  then  adds: 

"  Strong  language  this !  One  wonders  what 
the  religious  press  of  this  country  would  say 
about  it  nowadays.  For  the  people  thus 
denounced  have  their  representatives  in  the 
Christian  churches  of  this  much-favored 
land  of  ours.  But  what  chiefly  impresses 
me  about  the  use  of  this  language  is  that  it 
gives  us  an  entirely  different  idea  of  Jesus 
from  that  which  is  usually  held  up  for  Chris- 
tian adoration  and  imitation.  Here  was  a 
being  aflame  with  sympathy  for  the  masses 


and  indignation  for  their  oppreason.  It  is 
no  use  saying  that  He  was  ifot  alive  to  the 
social  wrongs  of  the  age,  for  He  waa,  and 
and  this  language  proves  it  It  ahows  what 
brought  Him  to  His  death;  it  shows,  too, 
why  the  orthodox  hated  and  feared  Him. 
Not  that  he  pandered  to  the  multitude;  He 
never  did  that.  But  vrith  His  whole  soul 
He  loathed  the  self-complacency  of  the  oidi- 
nary  religionists  who  were  content  to  be  <m 
the  side  of  privilege  vrithout  lifting  a  finger 
to  help  the  unprivileged,  and  yet  talked  about 
righteousness!  What  would  Jesus  aay  if 
He  were  to  appear  in  our  midst  again  to-day? 
Can  there  be  much  doubt  about  the  matter? 
Are  we  still  doing  the  same  thing — talking 
about  righteousness  as  though  it  couM  be 
separated  from  social  justice?  Of  ooune 
we  are,  and  the  hollow  sham  will  have  to  oome 
to  an  end." 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find  strong,  fine, 
noble  and  brave  clergymen  like  Bev.  J<4ili 
Haynes  Holmes  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Canqpbefl 
daring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great 
Nazarene,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  rich  men  who  are  so  oomfbxt- 
ably  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  people  and  who 
find  such  men  as  Chancellor  Day,  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchtd  and  the  Bishop  of  London  most 
useful. 

And  speaking  of  the  great  toiling  miOioiis 
who  are  carrying  the  privfleged  ones  on  their 
backs,  some  questions  naturally  auggest 
themselves:  Who  pays  for  the  palatial  private 
car  and  its  cost  of  maintenance,  whi^  pre- 
sumably, Mr.  Ryan  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  good  bishop?  Who,  indeed,  but  the 
wealth-creators  of  America?  How  many 
autos  could  Mr.  Morgan  buy  out  of  the 
millions  he  acquired  through  the  Qevdand 
secret-bond  de^ — millions  more  than  he 
could  have  acquired  had  the  puUic  been 
permitted  to  bid  for  the  bonds,  as  was  advo- 
cated by  the  great  New  York  papers,  suck 
as  the  Herald  and  World? 

These  are  questions  the  bbhop  evidently 
did  not  consider,  and  quite  probably  they 
are  questions  he  would  not  be  wilUng  to 
entertain.  But  happily  these  and  kindred 
questions  are  being  very  seriously  considered 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Ammcaa 
people. 
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WAS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  A  PARTY  MAN? 


8«er«terj  Talt'i  MisrtpraiMitation  of  TIm 
Xartyrtd  PrMidont. 

IN  RECENT  yean  one  of  the  most  eflBdent 
weapons  of  the  corrupt  boaseB  and  the 
privilege-fleeking  trusts  and  monopolies  who 
stand  behind,  has  been  the  fetich  of  party 
re^arity.  The  privilege-seeking  comiption- 
ists,  intent  on  looting  a  community  by  securing 
franchises  worth  millions  upon  noillions  of 
dollars,  make  a  secret  arrangement  ?rith 
com^t  bosses  of  one  or  both  of  the  dominant 
parties  for  the  favors  desired.  These  bosses 
see  that  men  who  are  either  the  handy-men 
of  the  "interests"  or  who  are  absolutdy 
subservient  to  the  bosses  are  nominated,  or 
at  least  a  sufficient  number  nominated  and 
elected  to  give  them  a  control  in  the  legislative 
bodies.  When  decent  dtixens,  outraged  at 
the  corruption  and  brazen  de6ance  of  the 
public  interests  on  the  part  of  the  legislators 
and  city  offidab,  threaten  to  bolt,  the  party 
organs  inunedialety  raise  the  cry  of  party 
regularity,  and  prominent  politicians,  like 
Secretaries  Root  and  Taft,  rush  to  the  front 
in  defence  of  this  fetich.  Th^  sneer  at 
sincere  reformers  and  by  such  phrases  as 
** parlor  socialists*'  seek  to  discredit  high- 
nodnded  upholders  of  genuine  denK)cratic 
or  republican  government.  Sometimes  these 
sophists,  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  or 
blind,  unreasoning  accq>tance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  anything  that  the  leaders  may 
utter,  daim  as  uphcdders  of  the  fetich  of 
party  regularity  men  whose  lives  no  less  than 
their  utterances  brand  such  statements  as 
inexcusaUy  unwarranted  and  false. 

A  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  attempt 
to  mislead  the  people  on  the  assumption  of 
their  ignorance,  was  offered  by  Secretary 
Taft  in  his  Lincoln  Day  address  in  Michigan^ 
when  he  strove  to  make  out  that  Lincoln 
was,  first  of  all,  a  party  man  and,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  docildy  tramped  along 
the  tortuous  pathway  made  by  the  dephant 
in  recent  years  as  it  followed  the  provender 
hdd  out  by  Wall-Street  high  finanders  and 
the  corporation  chiefs,  stopping  to  turn 
aside  only  now  and  then  wh^i  its  masters 
and  providers  were  willing  that  it  should 
play  hide  and  seek  in  order  to  divert  and 
decdve  the  people. 


"Mr.  Taft,"  says  the  Springfidd  A^pud- 
/icon,'*  jffxnw  ^a/Zafi%  torndbe  «{ appeor  t^  L»n- 
ooln  vxndd  have  approved  not  only  the  dU- 
Hnguisking  poUcies  of  the  preeent"  Admin- 
ietration,  but  of  the  preceding  one;  "and  U 
vxndd  foUow  vnth  equal  logic  thai  Lincoln 
vxndd  have  approved  even/thing  thai  the 
Republican  party  had  done  eince  his  death,*' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Republican 
points  out,  the  party  record  during  the 
Reconstruction  period,  was  entirdy  at  variance 
with  the  wise  and  broad  statesmanship  of 
Lincoln.    On  this  point  it  observes: 

"So  far  as  Lincoln  left  his  impress  upon 
public  policy,  the  indications  are  that  he 
must  have  opposed  the  congressional  plan 
of  reconstruction.  Lincoln's  plan  of  restor- 
ing to  the  Union  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  flatly  exposed  to  the  plan  later 
forced  into  operation  by  the  congressional 
Republican  leaders;  and  this  fact  alone 
renders  decidedly  inept  the  hypothesis  that 
all  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Repub- 
lican polides  from  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  would  have  surdy  commanded  Lmooln's 
enthusiastic  approval.  If  there  is  anything 
that  both  SouUi  and  North  have  lamented, 
among  the  direful  consequences  of  his  assas- 
sination, it  is  the  loss  of  his  great  influence 
for  moderation, .  conciliation  and  sanity  in 
dealing  vrith  the  Southern  question  in  its 
new  sjod  most  menacing  social  and  political 
aspect  after  a  military  conquest." 

No  one  can  study  Lincoln's  political  life, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  from 
boyhood  till  the  hour  of  his  untimdy  taking 
off,  and  escape  the  condusion  that  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Republican  party  since  the  days 
of  Mark  Hanna's  ascendency,  with  the 
Wall-Street  high  finanders  and  the  detains 
of  the  feudalism  of  privUeged  weaUh  and 
the  corrupt  bosses  of  the  mon^-controlled 
machine,  would  have  unutterably  been  abhor- 
rent to  him,  and  that  he  "^ould  have  been  first 
and  foremost  in  d^iundation  of  courses  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Cortdyou  in 
obtaining  vast  contributions  for  political 
campaigns  from  GOT^T«>io^  €kAS&&  «si^\^:^ 
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financiers  whose  interests  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  people  and  whose 
money  had  been  the  mxkx  corrupting  and 
sinister  influence  in  present-day  politics. 

LincolA'i  Axraignm^Ht  of  Party  Bnb- 

■erTiency, 

Coming  down,  however,  to  Mr.  Taft's 
specific  claim  as  a  worshiper  at  the  fetich 
of  party  regularity,  happily  for  the  memoiy 
of  the  great  American  Conunoner  no  less 
than  for  the  cause  of  good  goyemment, 
we  have  an  explicit  statement  on  party  sub- 
serviency that  constitutes  a  most  complete 
refutation  of  Secretary  Taft*s  calumny. 

In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  denouncing  the 
party  subserviency  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  at  that  time  occupied  a  position  in 
government  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to-day,  and  which  was  then 
seeking,  even  as  Secretary  Taft  and  his 
party  bosses  are  now  seeking,  to  hold  the 
masses  by  the  shibboleth  of  party  regu- 
larity, said : 

"Tlie  party  lash  and  the  fear  of  ridicule 
will  overawe  justice  and  liberty,  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  but  none  the  less  a  fact, 
and  well  known  by  the  most  common 
experience,  that  men  will  do  things  under 
the  terror  of  the  party  lash  that  they 
would  not,  on  any  account  or  for  any  con- 


sideration, do  otherwise.  .  .  .  Qcders  came 
from  Washington  conunanding  an  sf^roval 
of  the  measure;  the  party  lash  was  applied, 
and  it  was  brou^t  up  again  in  caucus  and 
passed  by  a  large  majority.  .  .  .  Here  is 
where  the  greatest  danger  lies — that,  while 
we  profess  to  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
reason,  law  wiU  give  way  to  yi<4e&ce  on 
demand  of  this  awful  and  crushing  power.*' 

Mr.  Taft*s  attempt  to  misrcpriesent  the 
great  Conunoner  and  friend  of  all  the 
oppressed  or  victims  of  injustice,  is  charac- 
teristic of  present-day  opportunist  politiGians 
whose  mental  ability  is  not  companioned  by 
conscientious  scruples.  These  men  twist 
and  turn  things  to  the  advantage  of  their 
cause,  without  any  due  regard  to  the  verities 
involved.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  famous  injunctioQ 
ruling  against  oiganized  labor,  when  he 
was  a  Federal  judge,  insured  the  etonal 
gratitude  of  the  great  railway  magnates 
by  reading  into  a  statute  a  meaning  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  or 
other  statesmen.  This  exhibition  of  ingenius 
and  vicious  sophistry  is  only  one  of  seveial 
that  might  be  cited  from  his  political  record 
which  are  on  a  par  with  his  misrepresenta- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  and  which  have 
marked  him  as  a  man  generous  in  fair  woids 
for  the  people  and  prodigal  in  fair  deeds 
for  plutocracy  and  party  machinery. 


RENEWED  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  MODERN  DICK  TURPINS. 


The  Recent  Baise  im  Expreaa  Batei  by 

The  American  and  ITatitnal 

Express  Oompanies* 

THE  RECENT  raise  in  the  express  rates 
made  by  the  American  and  National 
fixpress  Companies  means  the  confiscation  of 
millions  more  dollars  from  the  American 
wealth-creators  by  these  irresponsible  privi- 
leged mondpblies  whose  avarice  is  only 
bounded  by  their  ability  to  extort  money  from 
the  people.  The  advance  in  the  tariff  rates 
for  these  two  companies  raises  the  minimum 
rate  from  fifteen  cents  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  package. 

We  have  long  had  occasion  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  packages,  six  or  eight  a  month,  to  one 
of  the  suburbs  that  fringe  Boston  which  is 
reached  only  by  the  National  Express  Com- 


pany. The  rate  in  the  past  has  been  filteen 
cents  per  package.  Now  the  minimiim  rate 
is  twenty-five  cents  per  package.  This 
means  an  increase  of  from  sixty  to  ei^tf 
cents  a  month  on  the  personal  packaga 
which  we  send  to  this  suburb.  At  the  mini- 
mum amoimt,  six  packages,  this  means  an 
increase  of  over  seven  dollars  a  year  in  tariff. 
We  cite  this  illustration  merely  to  show  what 
this  enormous  increase  in  rate  means. 

It  will  require  no  special  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  realize  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  increased  wealth  that  this  aihi- 
trary  raise  in  rates  wiU  bring  into  the  coffcn 
of  the  two  corporations  in  question.  IMrniiniii 
upon  millions  of  dollars  will  thus  be  extracted 
within  the  next  twelve  months  firom  the 
pockets   of  the   American   w^lth-pioducen 
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and  consumers,  at  a  time  when  business  is 
depressed,  when  labor  is  seeking  work,  and 
when  all  enterprises  not  enjoying  special  privi- 
leges are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Wall-Street  gamblers'  panic.    It  is  needless 
to  saj  that  this  additional  levy  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  from  the  American 
people  would  not  have  been  possible  had  we 
been    enjoying    a    parcels    post — something 
which  En^and  has  long  enjoyed,  something 
which  almost  aU  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
nations  of  earth  enjoy;    and  the  American 
people  would   long  ago   have  been  in   the 
enjoyment  of  this  right  had  it  not  been  for 
the  power  which  the  great  express  companies 
and   their  confederates,  the  railways,  have 
been  able  to  exert  in  government,  partly  by 
keeping    their    handy-men    in    office,    and 
partly    by    influencing    legislators    in    other 
ways.    So  long  as  United   States  Senators 
and   Congressmen  are  permitted  to  accept 
bribes  from  the  express  companies  in  the 
way   of   free   transportation   for   everything 
they  wish  to  send,  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  be  robbed  by  these  predatory 
bands  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which    other    civilized    nations    have    long 
enjoyed  through  more  efficient  postal  service. 
More  than  this:   with  every  raise  such  as 
has  just  been  made,  the  companies  will  be 
enabled  to  set  aside  vast  sums  of  money  to 
pay  for  lawyers  who  are  ever  ready  to  prosti- 
tute their  mental  power  for  the  service  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  the  people 
in  general,  and  for  newspapers  and  handy- 
men in  government;    while  a  further  sum 
can  be  easily  added  to  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions   for    debauching    the    electorate    and 
destroying  free  and  just  government. 

The  people  can  have  little  hope  for  relief, 
for  clean  government  or  just  and  efficient 
government,  so  long  as  heavy  stockholders, 
p<^tical  bosses  and  the  handy-men  of  public- 
service  corporations  are  found  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Congress — men  like  Piatt  and 
Depew,  Lodge  and  Crane,  Bailey  and  Penrose. 
How  much  longer  are  the  American  people 
going  to  tolerate  this  pauperiidng  of  the  mil- 
lions for  the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the 
few  and  this  corrupting  and  destroying  of 
free  government  by  princely  campaign  con- 
tributions, by  systematic  upholding  of  un- 
scrujpulous  bosses,  and  by  various  forms 
of  bribery,  such  as  free  transportation  and 
fret  express  service,  as  well  as  legal  retainers 
given  to  statesmen  whose  oath  is  given  for  the 


carrying  forward  of  the  interests  of  the  people, 
but  whose  vote  is  always  found  on  the  side 
of  privileged  wealth  in  the  people's  strug^e 
for  its  abolition? 

Twenty^Foor  Millioni  to  Btoekholdars  af 
a  Bingla  Express  Oompany. 

In  this  connection  we  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  article  from 
PotUd  Progress,  the  oigan  of  the  Postal 
Progress  League,  in  its  issue  of  last  July. 
Tlie  article  appears  under  the  heading, 
'*Two  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Dividend.  Adams 
Express  Stockholders  to  Get  Twenty-four 
lifillions  in  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds." 

"This  announcement,  so  interesting  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, is  yet  more  interesting  to  the  human 
live  stock,  or,  if  you  please,  bondsmen — men, 
women  and  children — ^whose  earnings  to  the 
amount  of  $24,000,000,  are  to  be  taken  for 
the  conversion  of  these  Twenty-four  million 
dollars  of  paper  bonds  into  gold. 

"In  the  determination  of  this  enormous 
highway  tax,  the  taxpayers  have  had  no  share. 
It  represents  no  service  rendered  them  in 
the  past  or  to  be  rendered  them  in  the  future. 
It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old  highway- 
man's demand:  'Stand  and  Ddiver.  Your 
Money  or  Your  Life.' 

"H^pfly,  however,  there  is  a  possible 
escape  from  these  modem  highwa3rmen. 
The  American  Public  have  a  Post  Office. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  hundred 
years  and  since  1803  these  have  been  itd 
characteristics: 

"Rates  determined  by  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  in  Congress  assembled. 
Rates  regardless  of  distance. 
Rates  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business. 
Rates  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
matter  transported. 

"Up  to  the  limits  of  the  modem  Post 
Office  there  are  no  possible  discriminations 
either  as  to  persons,  places  or  things.  Up  to 
the  limits  of  its  service  the  humblest  citizen 
on  the  most  out-of-the-way  rural  route  in 
this  republic  has  the  guarantee  of  the  National 
Grovemment  that  he  shall  get  his  supplies 
and  send  off  his  produce  at  the  same  uni- 
form rate  as  the  biggest  corporation  in  our 
greatest  metropolis.  For  over  forty  years 
the  Post  Office  has  been  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  merchandise  and  to-day  on  one 
class  of  merchandise,  magazines  and  ^<!s«%> 
papers  sent  o^  Vrj   ^\i^ji^^s^<^3%  «&^  t^ss^^- 
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demlen,  its  rates  are  but  one  cent  a  pound 
and  this  on  packets  unlimited  by  law  either 
as  to  their  bulk  or  their  weight.  What  the 
Post  OfSce  is  now  doing  for  the  publbhers, 
that  it  can  do  fxxt  the  rest  of  us. 

"The  end  of  Uie  Post  Office  is  public 
Service. 


**The  End  of  Uie  Eq>ie8B  Companj  is 
Piq>l]c  Plunder. 

'*The  proper  reqxMiae  to  thb  ElspraM 
decree  of  public  plunder  will  be  a  public 
demand  for  the  assumption  of  the  entire 
express  business  by  the  public-serf  ice  Post 
Office. ' 


MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  SENEGAMBIAN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 

WORLD'S  WOODPILE. 


MR.  BRYAN  seems  to  have  Mr.  Pulitzer 
on  the  hip.  We  have  noticed  that 
■almost  invariaUj  where  a  person  is  found 
opposing  public  ownership  of  natural  mon- 
opolies, he  is  generally  either  directly  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  general  spoliation  of  the  public 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few,  or  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  spoilers  or  in  other  ways 
beJ^lden  to  ooi))orate  interests,  so  that  his 
first  allegiance  is  not  to  the  public  weal. 

The  World  and  its  co-partners  who  pushed 
forward  the  {Autocratic  program  four  years 
ago,  who  was  so  successful  not  only  in  securing 
t  he  nomination  of  the  Worlds  $  candidate,  but 
also  the  overwhelming  wreck  or  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  party,  are  now,  apparently 
encouraged  by  their  success  four  years  ago, 
again  busily  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
They  are  trying  to  divide  and  paralyze  the 
Democratic  party  so  as  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  any  man  who  would  cany  forward 
radical  reform  measures  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  weal  and  to  prevent  the  further 
exploitation  of  the  pec^e  by  the  criminal 
rich.  The  obvious  plan  is,  first,  to  divide 
the  Jeffersonian  or  progressive  Democrats 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  concentrating  on 
Mr.  Bryan.  Then,  if  it  is  found  impo— ible 
for  the  plutocracy  to  nominate  one  of  its  own 
faithful  handy-men,  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  center  on  some  other  DenK)crat  who 
would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  corporate 
interests  and  who  could  be  dq>ended  upon 
not  to  wage  aggressive  warfare  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

The  World  is  again  leading  the  campaign 
for  the  distraction  and  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  as  the  first  move  in  its  cam- 
paign at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  before, 
is  an  effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan.  Hence 
its  vicious,  persistent  and  shamefully  unjust 


misr^resentations  of  the  great  Conomoner. 
The  feudalism  of  priviJ^^ed  wealth  and 
the  criminal  rich  of  Wall  Street  are  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  Th^  know  that  the  people 
are  aroused  and  are  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled 
with.  Th^  fear  the  dection  of  some  incor- 
ruptible statesman  who  will  be  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  they  feel  it  to  be 
of  paramount  importance  to  paralyse  the 
power  ^f  the  Denxxmtic  party.  No  paper 
in  America  is  doing  more  efficient  wovk  in 
this  direction  than  the  New  York  WorkL 
In  Ths  Commoner  for  January  10th,  Mr. 
Bryan  made  a  reference  to  ''the  New  York 
World  and  the  ^>ecial  interests  it  r^resoits.'^ 
Immediatdy  the  World  sent  the  foUowii^ 
tdegram  to  Mr.  Bryan: 

"New  York,  January  10.— Hon.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  Alwaj^  eager  to 
print  all  the  news  the  World  respoMaStj 
invites  and  urges  you  to  furnish  it  with  the 
list  of  special  interests  you  say  in  Ths  Com- 
moner  it  represents.  Any  answer  you  may 
send    is   prepaid  World.** 

Mr.  Bryan  called  the  World^s  bluff  in  the 
following  reply: 

"January  11,  1908.— New  York  World. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.:  Your  telegram 
asking  me  to  name  the  special  interests  yoor 
paper  r^resents  received.  I  undeniaad 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  practically  sole  owner 
of  the  World  and  as  railroad  regulatioa 
and  the  dimination  of  private  monopoUei 
are  pending  issues  I  can  answer  your  inquiiy 
more  fully  if  the  World  will  state  editorial^ 
what  pecuniary  interest,  if  any,  Mr.  Pulitaer 
or  the  World  has  in  railroad  stocks  or  bonds 
and  what  in  corporations  commonly  knows 
as  trusts.  W.  J.  Bbtan.** 
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Although  from  the  Worid^s  telegram  it  was 
intimated  that  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  would 
be  given  the  publicity  the  World  prates  so 
much  about,  the  dispatch  was  not  allowed 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  World^s  readers. 

On  February  4th  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  New 
York,  and  the  editor  of  the  World  sent  a 
r^>orter  to  interview  him.  He  consented 
only  on  condition  that  his  statem^it  should 
be  printed  in  full.  This  was  finally  agreed  to 
and  Mr.  Bryan  repeated  the  substance  of 
his  telegram,  insisting  that  if  Mr.  Pulitaser 
was  financially  interested  in  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railways  and  corporations  generally  known 
as  trusts,  his  readers  ought  to  know  that 
fact  wh^i  he  assumes  to  advise  the  Demo- 
cratic party.    The  World  reporter  then  asked : 

'*  Would  ownership  of  railroad  stocks  or 
bonds  disqualify  any  one  from  advising  on 
puUic  questions  ?  '* 

And  Mr.  Bryan  replied: 

"His  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
railroads  or  predatory  corporations  would  not 
disqualify  him  for  discussing  questions, 
but  if  the  public  knows  just  what  his  financial 
interests  are,  it  can  better  judge  what  weight 
to  give  to  his  editorials." 

The  World  on  February  6th  dodged  Mr. 
Bryan's  question,  and  in  a  very  Pulitzeresque 
manner  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the 
important  question  propounded  by  the  Great 
ConmK>ner,  by  asking  a  number  of  other 
questions.  All  it  had  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  question  about  Mr.  Pulitzer's  holding 
of  interests  in  public-service  corporations  and 
trusts  was  the  following: 

*In  the  midst  of  a  campaign  involving  a 
Question  of  deuKxsratic  life  or  death,  we  cannot 
atop  to  bandy  personalities  with  even  so  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  an  opponent  as  he." 

To  this  Mr.  Biyan  has  the  following  to 
say  in  an  editorial  in  The  Commoner  of 
February  14th: 

**Mr.  Bryan's  statement  concerning  the 
rdative  unimportance  of  persons  is  just  as 
true  now  as  it  was  in  1896.  Mr.  Bryan  well 
understands  that  the  biher  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  New  York  World  are  not 
due  to  any  personal  ill-wiU  entertained  for 
him  by  any  one  in  authority  in  the  World^s 
ofiBke.  Indeed  in  The  Commoner  editorial 
to  which  the  World  took  exception  this  state- 
ment was  made: 

"•The  New  York  World  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic paper.    Its  advice  to  Democrats 


cannot  be  relied  upon.    Its  proprietor, 
nor  its  editors,  has  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  personal  unfriendliness  toward  Mr. 
Bryan.    Their  antipathy  to   the  editor 
of  The  Commoner  lies  deq>er  than  any- 
thing of  a  personal  character  can  go. 
The  purpose  of  the  World  and  the  men 
who  f<^ow  its  leadership  is  not  to  build 
up  the  DenK)cratic  party  nor  to  advance 
the  public  interests;    it  is  rather  to  see 
to  it  that  as  a  result  of  the  election  of 
1908    the    Democratic    party  shall  not 
become  the  medium  through  which  a 
long-suffering  people  shall  find  relief.' 
"When    it    was    intimated  that  the  New 
York    World   was    more   concerned    in    the 
special    interests    than    in    the    Democratic 
party  the  World  demanded  to  know  what 
special  interests  the  World  spoke  for.    And 
then  when  Mr.  Biyan  rq>lied  that  the  public 
would  be  in  better  position  to  say  where  the 
heart  of  the  New  York  World  is  if  its  owner 
would  explain  to  the  public  the  location  of 
the  World'e  treasure  the  World  says  that  it 
'cannot   stop   to   bandy   personalities'   with 
Mr.  Bryan! 

"This  is  not  a  question  of  personalities. 
The  World  assumes  to  give  advice  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  to  the  American 
people  as  to  the  character  of  the  policies  they 
shall  adopt  and  the  sort  of  men  they  shall 
sdect  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  people  to  whom  the  World  tenders 
advice  have  the  right  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  motives  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  great 
newspaper.  It  has  long  been  a  mystery 
to  many  people  who  have  admired  the  excd- 
lent  work  which  the  New  York  World  has 
done  against  certain  cliques  bent  vpon  the 
exploitation  of  local  government  in  New 
York  Citv  and  state  why  the  World  has  been 
so  sensit  \t  whenever  effective  railroad  regu- 
lation was  proposed  and  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent to  great  public  evib  involving  certain 
other  great  concerns. 

"In  the  absence  of  personal  ill-will  toward 
Mr.  Bryan  on  the  part  of  the  World — as 
daimed  by  the  World  and  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bryan — how  may  we  account  for  the  WorUTe 
persbtent  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Bryan 
and  its  vindictive  assaults  upon  him  ?  Grant 
all  that  the  World  daims  for  itself  in  the  way 
of  devotion  to  the  public  interests  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  same  high  purpoae 
that  prompted  it  to  rush  to  the  defence  of 
the  public  would  reatcam.  \X  Vx»iii  ^^js^^ksss^ 
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In  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

**The  mystery  may  be  solved  when  the 
World  shows  the  extent  of  its  owner's  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  great  concerns  from  whose 
impositions  the  American  people  are  seeking 
rdief. 

"If  the  owner  of  the  World  expects  the 
Americanfpeople  to  accq>t  the  advice  which 
his  peeper  is  now  giving  in  such  abundance, 
if  he  expects  the  people  to  regard  the  World's 
present  day   activity   in   Democratic  circles 


as  being  due  to  its  owner's  extraoxdinaiy 
stock  of  patriotism,  let  Mr.  Pulitxer  show 
the  people  that  so  far  as  concerns  investments 
in  corporations  that  are  to  be  regulated 
Mr.  Pulitzer — ^the  man  who  fixes  the  Worths 
policy — is  free  from  that  pecuniary  interest 
which,  in  common  loKndedge  of  human 
conduct,  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  a  controlling  effect  upon  his  attitude. 

"•Publicity!  Publicity!  Publicity!'  That 
has  for  years  been  the  Pulitzer  ciy.  Let  the 
light  be  turned  upon  the  Pulitzer  investments." 


NEW  ZEALAND  STILL  FORGING  AHEAD. 


NEW  Zealand  under  Prime  Minister 
Ward  b  steadily  canyiug  forward 
the  splendid  democratic  program  so  success- 
fully inaugurated  by  Minister  Ballance  and 
vigorously  carried  on  by  the  late  Richard 
Seddon;  a  program  which  at  aU  times  keeps 
as  the  master  thought  of  the  government 
the  development,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  the  people,  through  conditions  that 
make  for  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 

Recently  the  New  Zealand  government 
has  further  amended  her  land  laws  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  evils  of  land  monopoly 
and  rendering  the  land  as  available  as  pos- 
sible for  actual  settlers.  The  recently- 
enacted  legislation  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  acquire  an  interest  in  any 
land  beyond  a  total  of  five  thousand  acres 
for  land  of  the  third  class;  two  thousand 
acres  for  land  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
what  is  known  as  the  second  dass;  and  640 
acres  for  land  in  the  first  class. 

Another  important  progressive  economic 
enactment  has  been  the  setting  aside  of 
several  miUions  of  acres  of  the  crown  lands 
to  provide  money  for  popular  education 
and  old-age  pensions. 

If  our  government  were  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
instead  of  a  government  of  Wall-Street  lugh 
.financiers,  of  coiporation  and  trust  magnates, 
through  political  bosses  and  party  machines, 
for  the  enrichment  of  privileged  classes  and 
predatory  bands,  the  American  people  would 
not  to-day  be  the  victims  of  plunderers  who 
through  watered  stock  and  various  other 
devices  are  extorting  untold  miUions  annually 
horn  the  pockets  of  the  wealth  creators,  by 


extortionate  charges  made  by  railways,  expresi 
companies,    tdegraph    and    tdephone    com- 
panies.   This   vast   sum   of   money   confis- 
cated annually  from  the  millions  of  weaUi- 
creators  and  consumers  by  the  prime  oonnq>lon 
of  government  and  the  irresponsible  fannoi 
of  the  people's  wealth,  would,  if  chedDed, 
greatly  diminish  the  ever  and  rapidly-wideotng 
gulf    between    the    wealth-creating    miUioiii 
and   the  great   gamblers   and    monopolislie 
chiefs — ^the  Harrimans,  the  Ryans,  the  Mor- 
gans and  their  ilk;  while  the  reasonable  and 
legitimate  revenue  3delded   by  the   raihfBy, 
tdegraph,  tdephone  and  express  oompaniei, 
if  installed  by  the  government  or  taken  ofcr 
on  a   basis  of  fair  valuation   or   valuatioii 
unincumbered  by  water,  would  supply  above 
the  cost  for  finst-dass  service  a   sum  tlist 
would   go   far  toward   securing  an   oU-^e 
pension  for  every  industrious  American  wii» 
had  faithfully  toiled  to  create  wealth  aaj 
whose   circumstances   were   not   easy 
he  reached  the  limit  of,  say  sixty-five 
When  will  the  American  people 
to  the  fact  that  the  politicians  and  the  editaB 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers  which  UfMi 
the    Wall-Street    rSgime    and    bulwaric  ttt 
rapidly-growing   lawless    and    anogaat  dt 
garchy  of  privileged  wealth  are   really  At 
handy-men  of  the  gamblers  and  hig^  fiMS- 
ciers  who  are  working  for  their  masten  ui 
against  the  interests  of  the  people?    Whtt 
once  the  masses  realize  this,  America  v9 
set  her  face  toward  just  and  free  govcnunertt 
even  as  in  the  early  nineties  New  Tjialinl 
set  her  face  toward  true  democracj  itt^ 
on  justice  for  all  and  the  conservatioD  <' 
the  best  interests  of  each  citizen. 
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INITUTIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Seoratary  of  th«  Natfional  Federation  for  People'i  Rule. 


AVERY  conservative  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum biU  was  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Senate,  twenty-five  to  eleven,  February  4th, 
providing  for  the  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people.  The  amend- 
ment will  apply  only  to  statute  law,  per- 
mitting a  ten  per  cent,  initiative  and  a  five 
per  cent,  referendum.  At  least  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  must  vote  upon  any  meas- 
ure submitted  in  order  for  the  result  to  be 
binding.  A  majority  of  votes  cast  decides. 
The  Governor  cannot  veto  but  the  legisla- 
ture can  repeal  a  measure  upon  which  the 
people  have  voted.  The  biU  is  not  satisfac^ 
tory  to  the  friends  of  direct-legislation,  and 
the  Lucas  County  Referendum  League  has 
formally  protested  against  it.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

''First — Subsequent  legislatures  may,  with- 
out a  referendum,  repeal  a  law  passed  or 
enact  a  law  defeated  by  referendum. 

"Second — ^The  courts  may  declare  any 
law  unconstitutional,  but  the  people  are 
given  no  power  by  means  of  suitable  refer- 
endum to  amend  the  constitution  to  meet 
their  needs. 

•*Third — ^The  greatest  and  most  vital 
objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  requires  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  dection 
to  be  cast  upon  every  referendum  proposi- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  wiU  be  that  soxty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  votes  will  have  to  be  cast  in 
favor  of  every  proposition,  because  those 
opposed  to  any  proposition  wiU  know  enough 
not  to  vote  at  all." 

The  league  recommends  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  amended  as  fc^ows: 

"First — So  as  to  forbid  legislatures  from 
annulling  the  result  of  a  referendum  vrith- 
oiit  another  referendum. 

"Second — So  as  to  permit  constitutional 
amendments  to  be  submitted  after  proper 
petition  to  cure  the  consequences  of  courts 
liolding  necessary  laws  unconstitutional. 

"TUid — That  a  referendum  proposition 
be  declared  to  be  carried  at  an  dection  at 
which  it  receives  a  majority  of  the  entire 


vote  cast  thereon,  and  in  no  case  compelling 
such  majority  to  exceed  the  number  necessary 
to  elect  a  majority  of  members  to  the  legis- 
lature." 


The  RE8ULT  of  the  Michigan  constitu- 
tional convention,  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory to  any  but  the  corporate  and  cor- 
rupting interests  of  the  state.  The  people 
wanted  direct-legislation,  home-rule  and  muni- 
cipal ownership,  and  dected  ddegates  who 
th^  had  reason  to  bdieve  would  incorporate 
these  provisions  in  the  new  constitution. 
A  distinct  majority  of  the  ddegates  were 
specifically  pledged  to  direct-legislation,  but 
the  lobbies  did  their  work  all  too  wdl,  com- 
promise after  compromise  was  forced  i^n 
the  faithful  friends  of  majority-rule  untfl 
the  measure  finaUy  adopted  is  but  the  lifdess 
ghost  of  direct-legislation,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  state  are  fredy  expressing 
their  disgust  with  the  measure.  The  fight 
was  made  on  an  effort  to  get  the  initiative 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  A  ten  per 
cent,  petition  was  demanded,  and  the  legis- 
lature is  given  power,  even  in  the  fact  of  such 
a  petition,  to  refuse  to  submit  the  initiated 
amendment  to  the  people.  It  took  the  mys- 
terious ''changing"  of  four  votes  by  the 
whisky  and  fraudine  lobby  to  finaUy  force 
in  this  last  provision,  and  so  kill  the  measure. 
The  farce  will  be  written  into  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  people  know  th^  have  been 
"buncoed,"  and  thdr  desire  for  direct- 
legislation  has  been  whetted  by  the  fight. 

In  Nevada  the  biU  for  the  arming  of 
mercenaries  in  behalf  of  the  mine-owners 
has  become  a  law.  January  29th  it  was  signed 
by  the  Governor.  But  it  is  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  all  the  people  of  th^  state.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  results  of  Nevada's  ref- 
erendum system.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  can  call  for  a  direct  ballot,  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  wiU  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  few  men  dected  to  tbft 
legislature  are  no  Vyni^  ^^t  TQ&3a%\««^Jx 
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Tlie  wage-earners  of  Nevada  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  right  to  appeal  to  the 
people's  sense  of  justice. 

Oklahoma  still  leads  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Grovemor  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  four  Democrats  and  four  Republi- 
cans with  himself  as  chairman  to  travel  over 
the  country,  visiting  state  after  state  with  a 
view  to  inducing  the  state  legislatures  to 
join  in  the  call  for  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
constitution  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators.  The  salary  of 
members  of  the  commission  is  one  dollar 
each,  the  state  paying  travelling  expenses. 

Hon.  L.  a.  Ueland,  author  of  the  North 
Dakota  Constitutional  Amendment,  is  doing 
good  service  on  the  lecture  platform  in  that 
state.  In  preparing  the  people  for  their 
vote  on  that  question  at  the  coming  election. 
The  Valley  City  Times-Record  says:  "Could 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  all  hear  Mr. 
Udand's  address,  it  would  convert  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  to  the  cause  of  direct- 
legislation,  the  greatest  question  before  the 
American  people  to-day. 

Chabter-Revision  is  in  the  air  in  Boston. 
The  exposure  of  municipal  rottenness  by 
the  finance  oonmiission  has  made  many 
citisena  believe  that  the  fundamental  trouble 
was  not  with  the  personnd  of  the  dty  govern- 
ment altogether,  but  largdy  vrith  the  system 
of  government  itsdf.  Tlie  new  Mayor  has 
proposed  a  charter  revision,  against  which 
the  Central  Labor  Union  has  declared  itself, 
because  it  contains  no  provision  for  direct 
legislation.  The  Herald  is  doing  very  cred- 
itaUe  work  in  advertising  the  DesMoines 
charter. 


The  Boston  Travder  has  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  permit  the  people  of  that  state 
to  vote  on  an  advisory  referendum  on  the 
question,  **Is  it  desirable  that  the  present 
rates  of  tariff  duty  should  be  materially 
reduced,  and  that  food,  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
riab  be  put  on  the  free  list  and  that  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  Massachusetts 
be  instructed  to  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  this  purpose?"  Of  course  there  is  not 
the  ^ost  of  a  chance  that  the  misrepre- 
sentative  government  will  permit  the  people 
such  an  ea^ression  of  the  public  opinion. 


PETmoNB  for  the  submission  of  two  direct- 
legislation  amendments  to  the  charter  of 
S^tUe  have  been  signed  by  the  required 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  votns.  The  first 
provides  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  municipal  system  of  direct- 
legislation.  The  second  is  to  require  that 
the  franchise  ordinances  be  submitted  to 
the  people. 

Over  two  thousand  signatures  have  been 
secured  to  petitions  calling  for  a  vote  on 
charter  amendments,  providing  for  initiative 
and  referendum  clauses  in  the  city  charter 
of  Seattie  to  be  voted  on  March  3rd. 


The  Initiative  and  Referendum  League 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  conducting  a  "No 
seat,  no  fare"  campaign  against  the  street- 
car company  of  that  dty. 

The    Dlinois    legislature    has    passed    a 
direct-primary  law  applying  to  686 
offices. 


Mr.  Lee  F.  Ltbabqer  of  Philaddphia  is 
doing  great  sorice  for  direct-legislation  oa 
the  lecture  platform. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  dtizens  of  En^Kkria, 
Mrginia,  have  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
changes  in  the  charter,  making  the  dty  ofiidab 
more  direcUy  responsible  to  the  vot^. 

The  Vermont  Anti-Labor  League  has 
voted  to  demand  the  referendum  of  Uie  ques- 
tion of  Prohibition. 


The  Ohio  legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
referring  to  the  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  changing  the  basis  of  laying  tax 
levies. 


The  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
of  Qarksburg,  West  \^rginia,  introduced  an 
innovation  in  Republican  politics  Februarr 
10th  by  deciding  that  the  nominee  for  Con- 
gress this  year  should  be  dected  by  popular 
vote  at  a  primary  election  April  9th. 

Lincoln  Steffens  has  published  in  tbf 
March  American  Magaame  a  most  appre- 
ciative write-up  of  U'Ren  of  Oregon,  the 
father  of  the  referendum  in  America. 


Mrs.  Ellen  H.  E.  Price  of  Swarthmore 
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College  made  a  notable  address  before  the 
Philadelphia  Women's  Stifirage  Society  Janu- 
ary SOth  in  which  she  made  a  most  effective 
argument  for  people's  rule. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  take  a  referendum 
TOte  April  11th  on  a  large  bonding  proposi- 
tion for  a  new  city  hall. 

The  Farmers'  Unions  of  Oklahoma  are 
demanding  that  the  legislature  submit  to  a 
referendum  vote  the  question  whether  the 
state  school  lands  shaU  be  sold.  The  members 
of  the  Unions  pledge  themselves  to  oppose 
the  sale  of  the  state's  land  in  every  possible 
way. 


A  NEW  civil  service  reform  anti-spoils 
system  bill  has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey 
carrying  a  referendum  clause  for  counties  and 
municipalities. 

Two  A8PECT8  of  the  liquor  question  are 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the 
coming  spring  election  in  Chicago.  The 
liquor  men  want  an  "advisory  referendum" 
to  test  public  sentiment  on  the  matter  of 
Sunday  closing,  and  the  temperance  people 
want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  local- 
option  law  to  learn  how  many  people  in 
Chicago  are  willing  to  vote  for  no  license. 
The  results  of  both  referendums  will  be 
more  than  interesting,  for  they  will  prob- 
ably be  obeyed  and  executed  by  ordinances. 
It  requires  a  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  put  either  question  on  the  "'little  ballot." 


The  More-Da^dig^t  Club  of  Detroit  has 
asked  the  City  Council  for  a  referendum 
on  the  question  of  adopting  Eastern  Standard 
Time  at  the  April  dection. 

The  citizens  of  River  Forest,  Dlinois, 
voted  on  January  18th  on  a  street-car  ordi- 
nance providing  for  a  five-cent  fare  to  Chicago. 
The  viDage  trustees  when  they  were  dectod 
to  office  promised  to  refer  any  traction  ordi- 
nance to  a  referendum  vote  before  passing  it. 

The  peopus  of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
voted  in  an  election  on  a  site  for  a  proposed 
high  school,  February  14th. 

Appucationb  from  the  legislatures  of 
Iowa,  Nevada  and  Wisconsin  for  a  constitu- 
tional  convention  by  which  the  ckction  of 


United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  might 
be  secured,  were  received  at  Washington 
January  20th. 

What  the  Atlanta  Constitution  calls  an 
ideal  iUustration  of  the  doctrine  of  referendum 
was  furnished  in  a  recent  trip  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  High  School  Board  through  every 
county  of  that  state  (Georgia).  TUs  board 
is  to  locate  a  high  school  in  every  county  and 
appropriate  $2,000  a  year  for  its  support. 
The  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  finiding 
out  what  the  people  wanted. 

A  petition  invoking  the  initiative  in  favor 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  was  signed  by  2,351  voters 
and  filed  with  the  Oregon  Secretary  of  State 
in  time  to  get  the  questions  on  the  ballot 
for  the  spring  elections.  Astoria  also  demands 
a  vote  on  tli^  question  of  spending  money  for 
river  improvements. 

WiLKENSBUBO  and  Bellevue,  suburbs  of 
Pittsburg,  will  vote  on  June  21st  on  the 
proposition  of  annexation. 

Ex-GoYEBNOB  Gabvin'b  bill  for  the  con- 
stitutional initiative  is  again  before  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  for  its  annual  frost. 


The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  recent  convention 
calling  upon  the  legislature  to  submit  to  the 
voters  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Ex-Secbbtabt  of  the  Tbeasttbt  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan  says: 
*'No  wonder  that  the  twice-defeated  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  favors  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Under  such  a  system  we  would 
have  gone  at  one  time  to  a  limitless  issue  of 
irredeemable  fiat  money,  and  later  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Either 
would  have  wrought  irreparable  ruin.  Truly 
a  representative  government  b  preferred  to  a 
pure  democracy."  This  illustrates  fairly 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  men  on  this  question. 

We  mat  as  wdl  note  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Hughes  took  particular  pains  to  disown 
direct-legislation. 

A   BILL  to  sdbxGQX  liUiSUb  "^T^^t^odbss^  «B^ 
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county  dispensaries  to  the  voters  of  South 
Carolina  at  a  special  election  on  July  14th  has 
recently  been  passed  bj  the  legislature.  The 
vote  will  determine  whether  state  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  substituted  for  the  county  dis- 
pensary law  for  which  the  state  has  for  some 
time  been  famous. 


The  people  of  Batavia,  New  York,  took 
a  referendum  vote  on  lofcal  improvements  in 
March. 


The  Charter-Revision  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles  is  taking  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  for  granted.  Direct-Legisla- 
tion has  worked  so  well  in  this  progressive 
city  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
putting  through  a  new  charter  without  it. 

The  fight  in  Milwaukee  over  a  municipal 
lighting  plant  comes  near  to  being  a  continu- 
ous performance.  With  bids  ready  to  be 
opened  for  the  construction  of  a  gas  plant, 
the  council  has  finally  voted  to  submit  an 
ordinance  to  the  people  in  April  establishing 
an  electric-light  plant  also. 

An  Oregon  initiative  bill  bearing  fourteen 
thousand  signatures  has  been  filed  regulating 
the  fishing  operations  on  the  Columbia  River. 

A  BILL  providing  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment establishing  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum on  the  constitution,  in  statutes  and 
in  local  affairs,  was  introduced  in  the  Mary- 
land Senate  January  29th  by  Senator  Campbell 
of  Baltimore. 


The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
Uie  Des  Moines  charter  as  constitutional  in 
all  particulars. 


The  Kansas  legislature  has  passed  a  new 
direct-primaiy  law. 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  gave  its 
annual  hearing  to  the  friends  of  majority-rule. 
The  constitutional  amendment  as  usual 
received  scant  attention.  The  Public-Opinion 
bill,  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  radicalism, 
and  ** safeguarded"  in  every  possiUe  way, 
was  supported  by  Representative  Robert 
Luce  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  League.  The  corporatioos' 
lobby,  however,  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
appear  against  the  biU,  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  their  own  man,  had  stacked 
the  committee  against  it. 

Two  INTERESTING  and  valuable  pamphlete 
have  been  prepared  by  Margaret  A.  Schaffner 
and  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  library  conunia- 
sion  for  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  important  of 
recent  political  institutions.  These  paiiq>hlel8 
are:  The  Recall,  and  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum. She  first  gives  an  outline  of  the 
methods  of  enactm^it  and  salient  features 
of  the  Recall  with  a  very  comprehensive  list 
of  references,  also  a  brief  statement  of  the 
laws  establishing  it,  the  places  where  it  is 
established,  and  the  judicial  dedsions  bearing 
upon  it.  The  second  gives  a  summary  ct 
the  history  of  the  Initiative  and  Refetendum 
in  this  and  other  countries  and  a  synopni 
of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions.  Tlie 
legal  and  literary  references  in  these  pamphlets 
while  naturally  incomplete  are  of  great  value 
and  the  cause  of  purer  democracy  has  been 
done  a  distinct  service  in  these  puWcations. 

Ralph  Albebtbon. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 
Bt  Bruno  Beckhasd. 

Of  tlie  Bureau  of  CiTie  and  Industrial  ReMarch. 


Mnmicipal  Ligkting  in  St.  Lonia. 

THE  city  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  a 
recent  report  in  the  Mvnicipal  Jour- 
nal and  Engineer,  is  operating  four  small 
municipal  dectric-lighting  plants,  three  of 
them  with  a  capacity  of  about  800,000  kilowatt 


hours  per  year.  The  fourth,  used  by  the 
water  department  in  its  plants  (also  munici- 
pal) and  to  operate  seven  miles  of  municipal 
railway,  has  a  very  much  laigi^  capadtjr. 
Besides  these  four  successful  plants,  two 
others  are  being  installed.    The  fifth,  which 
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>w  operiiting  in  a  small  way  pending  contract  with  the  lighting  companjr  for  the 

er  equipment,  b  located  at  the  Industrial  other  municipal  buildings  dropped  the  price 

>1»  and  will  light,  besides  that  institution,  to  five  cents,  and  in  1004  it  again  dropped, 

forkhouse  and  several  stations  of  the  this  time  to  4^  cents,  at  which  figure  it  still 

q>artment.    One  plant  is  located  in  the  stands.    The  two  city  plants  not  onlj  served 

ntj  hall  and  lights  that  building,  the  old  to  bring  the  lighting  company  to  tcarms  but 

liall,  new  Central  District  police  station,  proved   a  financial   success,   for  they  were 

courts,  court  house,  the  jail  and  several  able  to  make  current  at  a  cost  of  two  cents 

le  houses.    Another  is  located   at  the  per    kilowatt    hour.    The    city-hall    plant, 

e  asylum  (the  only  dty  institution  of  the  under    Chief   Engineer   Joseph    W.    Wood, 

in  the  country),  and  besides  that  build-  paid  for  itself  in  twenty-three  months,  the  value 

ights  the  poor  house  and  female  hos-  of  the  current  being  rated  at  the  competitive 

(all  immense    buildings)    and    several  price  of  4^  cents,  besides  which  all  additions 

le  houses.    Another  is  located   at  the  and  (improvements  to  the  plant  were  counted 

dty  hospital,  now  comprising  seven  of  a  a  expense  and  paid  for  as  maintenance, 

of  fourteen  laige  buildings,  which  are  In  the  dty-hall  plant,  Mr.  Wood  says,  the 

ually  to  constitute  the  institution,  and  total  expense  of  8.07  cents  induded  running 

li^ts  stations  of  the  fire  dq>artment.  the  boilers  for  heating  the  buildings,  which 

e  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  dty  before  the  plant  for  making  lig^t  was  installed, 

also    lighted    where    convenient.    The  cost  three  times  the  present  cost  of  li^^t,  or 

plant  is  now  bdng  installed   at  the  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  present  cost  of 

mtine  hospital,  an  extensive  but  isc^ted  operating  the  whole  plant. 

ution  outside  the  dty  proper.            ,  ^  Toul  outimt  of  pl«t  in  kilo- 

successful  has  been  the  operation  of  the       wbus 806,13a 

us  smaU  plants  that  agitation  was  started  ?SS-4tli'i"S2r^^                   tS3Mi5.»o 

kige  plant  to  light  the  dty  streets  and  ^^JS^^SSKftSS^ST 

I,  with  the  result  that  $140,000  a  year       ton S31377.66 

leen  ordered  set  aside  to  meet  the  expenses  ^j!?Jint!«L^?!!??!^^?.**.f  •s.ooo.oo 

dkUnff  such  a  plant.  ^•X  ?f^  ,SL^  ni^ 

™t7r  !1.     11      «•         X  ••     1         October  fl.  1907 10.538.34 

le  City  was  practically  dnven  to  mumcipal 

fship,  for  prior  to  1901,  the  lighting  com-  The  e]q>enses  indude  three  shifts  of  men 

having  a  complete  monopoly,  the  city  at  good  salaries.    The  table  shows  a  net 

forced  to  pay  for  the  lighting  of  all  its  earning,  or  in  other  words,  a  net  saving,  from 

c  buildings  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  cents  the  dty-hall  plant  in  one  year,  aggregating 

hdlowatt  hour.    An  ordinance  was  pre-  $9,588.24,   or   more   than   one-fourth   what 

1  by  the  Board  of  Public  improvements  the  same  amount  of  current  would  cost;  not 

passed  by  the  assembly  authorizing  the  at  the  price  the  dty  would  probably  be  pajring 

ruction  of  two  plants,  one  at  the  new  for  current  had  not  the  munidpal  plants  been 

liall  and  one  at  the  insane  asylum.    The  installed   but  at  the  price  created   by  the 

ing  company  fought  the  measure  in  the  competition  of  the  munidpal  with  the  private 

ably,  but  failing  to  stop  it  there,  threat-  plants.    It  is  also  unnecessary  to  charge  the 

to  cut  off  the  current  at  the  expiration  dty  five  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  which 

B  contract,  allowing  only  three  months  really  bdongs  to  the  plant,  the  plant  having, 

[lich  to  put  the  two  plants  into  operation,  as  stated,  piud  for  itsdf  two  years  ago,  indud- 

argument  so  impressed  the  mayor  that  ing  rqpairs  and   betterments.    The   dty   is 

stoed  the  ordinance.    When  the  contract  therefcne  paying  itsdf  $25,000  a  year  for 

let  again,  however,  the  lighting  company  interest  on  the  plant  and  the  same  amount 

i  down  in  its  price  from   18  cents  to  for  depreciation  and   betterments,   both   of 

:xnts.    But    when    that    contract    had  the  laUer  already  taken  up  in  the  expense 

«d   the  company    raised    its    price    to  account.    In  that  way  the  real  net  earnings 

xais.    The    municipal-ownership    ordi-  would  be  $14,588.24  even  after  counting  the 

e  was  reintroduced,  passed  in  the  assem-  heating  plant  as  part  of  the  lighting  expense 

signed  by  the  mayor  (the  same  that  had  as  in  the  foregoing  table.    'Die  interest  is 

d  it  before)  and  the  plants  were  put  also  unneeessarily  hi^  because  the  dty  has 

operation  in  July,  1908.    The  following  several  miUion  dcAlars  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
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at  three  per  cent.,  and  is  paying  only  3.65  palities.    In  1902  the  taxes  of  the  residenti 

per  cent,  on  its  improvement  lyonds.  of  these  cities  and  towns  were  reduced  faj 

The  following  table  leaves  out  the  cost  of  $75^9,750.    The  public  get  better  serviotB 

operating  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  for  less  money,  and  there  are  fewer  private 

basing  the  estimate  of  their  part  of  the  expenses  corporations  to  corrupt  public  officials.    It 

on  their  cost  previous  to  the  instaUation  of  the  makes  some  difference  who  asks:  Is  municipi] 

lighting  plant:  ownership  worth  while? 

Value  of  ou^nt  at  eompetitive 

current t6,762.08  Webster   Citt   installed   its   own   water 

^^toS?^.**."!"*  ."*•  "                   $20,052.92  works  in  1880,  and,  finding  this  a  succen, 

^S^^^i^****^^  **  ^   $6  000  00  ^**®  developed  other  branches  of  municqMl 

Net  eanun^  leMintBreet  and      '  activity.    The   water   rates   at   present   are 

^^•^P^^^'^ •24.W2.92  ^^^^  ^^  f^^  residences  and  a  acale  as 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  accurate  low  as  five  cents  for  business  purposes.    The 

detailed  records,  shows  the  actual  cost  of  electric  plant  furnishes  light  and  power  at 

current  to  be  1.445  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  prices  ranging  from  ten  to  five  cents,  at  lower 

The  net  saving  in  one  year,  of  $29,652.92  is  rates  than  any  other  city  in  the  state.    He 

nearly  five-sixUis  of  the  value  of  the  current  rates  in  Omaha  are  a  half  as  hi^  agiin* 

used.  The  mimicipal  heating  plant  supplies  steam 

heat  for  most  of  the  business  section  and  some 

Not  a  Hypot^tical  Case.  of  the  residence  districts.    The  only  franchiie 

At  a  recent  election  the  citizens  of  Cam-  activity  not  in  the  hands  of  the  dty  is  the 

den.   New  Jersey,   expressed   themselves   in  telephone  exchange. 

favor  of  a  mimicipal  lighting  plant,  although  

the  vote  is  not  binding  on  the  council.  T^e  Oincinnati's  Bailrsads. 
council  has  ordered  the  city  engineer  to  pre-  Cincinnati  built  and  owns  the  Cincinnati 
pare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  plant.  Southern  Railway.  The  road  not  only  pap 
Meanwhile  the  president  of  the"  Public  Service  the  annual  interest,  9720,353,  on  its  con- 
Corporation"  asks  the  council  to  give  him  a  struction  bonds,  but  also  annual  profits 
new  five  years'  contract.  He  now  charges  upwards  of  $387,000.  Of  this  latt^  sum, 
the  city  $109.50  per  arc  light,  but  in  the  new  a  large  part  goes  to  the  City  Sinking  Fund 
contract  he  asks  only  $80,  and  offers  to  supply  and  goes  to  pay  off  debts  that  would  otherwise 
lights  for  the  rest  of  his  present  contract  (more  have  to  be  met  by  taxation,  while  $160,000 
than  a  year)  at  the  reduced  figure.  In  other  goes  to  redeem  the  railway  bonds.  If  the 
words  the  corporation  can  make  a  profit  out  present  rate  of  redemption  is  In^^t^»^^ll^ 
of  a  contract  whereby  it  furnishes  light  for  until  1950  the  city  will  dear  $1,200,000  a 
27  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  now  chaiging  the  year,  and  will  by  that  time  own  absolutefy 
city.  The  difference  in  cost  to  the  city  for  and  permanently  an  ever-increasingly  valuable 
the  lighting  during  the  rest  of  the  present  piece  of  property.  In  building  the  railway, 
contract  alone  is  about  $27,000.  Conversely,  moreover,  the  ci^  found  it  possible  to  be  mme 
supposing  that  half  of  the  population  of  economical  than  either  of  the  private  corpo- 
Camden  pays  taxes,  the  present  rate  imposes  rations  that  own  the  two  competing  roads. 

an  additional  burden  of  over  fifty  cents  per  

capita.    Public-service  corporations  do   not  Olsncester,  Massachusetts, 

generally  tell  the  dty  council  quite  so  plainly  The  Water  Commission  of  Gloucester  has 

that  they,  the  coiporation,  have  overcharged  contracted  for  a  $1,500  buUding,  to  be  used 

the  dty  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent.    Camden  chiefly  for  the  storage  of  the  large  amount  of 

is  fortunate  in  getting  the  facts  at  first  hand.  supplies  which  the  department  constantly  has 

in  stock.    Part  of  the  building  will  be  used 

Income  of  English  Cities.  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  part  of  it  for  a 

In  an  investigation  by  the  British  Govern-  pipe  shop  where  the  cement  lining  of  the 

ment  as  to  the  sources  of  income  of  about  service  pipes  can  be  done. 

1,100  towns  and  cities  it  was  found   that  

81  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  came  from  the  Springfield,  Okie. 

various   enteiprises  owned   by  the  munid-  The    repobt    of    the    Springfidd    water 
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works  shows  that  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
last  year  averaged  4,048,716  gallons  dailj, 
an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  over  the  amount 
pumped  the  previous  year.  The  coal  con- 
sumption was  12,2d5  pounds  daily,  a  decrease 
of  six  per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  million 
gallons  was  reduced  to  $8.40. 

Oarthaga,  MiaaonrL 
The  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Carthage 
made  a  net  revenue  of  $1,618  last  year  in 
addition  to  paying  aU  running  expenses  and 
furnishing  the  city  with  about  $7,000  worth 
of  light  free. 


New  York's  Public  Baths. 
A  NEW  public  bath  was  put  into  operation 
in  New  York  in  January.  The  building 
occupies  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  Avenue 
A  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streets,  and  in  addition  to  a  65-foot  tiled 
swimming-pool,  contains  two  large  waiting- 
rooms  and  152  dressing-rooms  and  shower- 
baths.  Every  one  is  required  to  take  a  sl^pwer- 
bath  before  using  the  swimming-pool.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  aU  sanitary  improve- 
ments, noticeable  among  which  is  the  gutter 
which  surrounds  the  pool  and  which  prevents 
the  water  splashed  upon  the  floor  from  run- 
ning back  into  the  pool. 


Somanrille,  Masaaehuaetts. 


Water  billt  wera  JMuad  m  foUowa: 
T€>Ul  (annual,  additiona]  and 

matcred)  water  ehanra 

Tbe  aeoount  haa  oramt  for  the 
amount  reeehred  from  the 
CoouDonwealth  of  Maanehu- 
Mtte,  diatribution  of  entranee 
feea,  water  aupplied  outaide 
tbe  diatriet.  and  water  fur- 
niabed  water  companlea 


1233,187.87 


800.30 


Abatamenta  made  on  the  above 
ehama 

Rcfuaoa  made  on  the  above 
ehartea 


86,324.06 
443,00 


Ineome  from  aale  of  water 

Amount  received   from   water 

Amount  reeehred  from  ooivta 

Amount   reeehred    from    labor 
and  materialaaold 

Total  ineome  from  water  worka. 


8283,087.87 


6.787.08 

8827.220.64 

83,028.80 
46.00 

3,106.01 


8234,300.45 


Thja  amount  waa  uaed  aa  followa: 
For  water-worka  purpoaea: 

Water-worka  maintenance 826,041.29 

Water-worka  extenaion 10,108.86 

Abatementa  on  water  chaiyea  of 

previoua  year 8.10 

Miaeellaneoua  aooounta 4,186.48 

Iptereat  on  water-k)an  bonda . . .        3,086.00 

Ifaturinc  water  k)an  bonda 6,000.00 

Metropontan    water-worka    aa- 

it 07,160.08 


For  other  municipal  purpoaea: 

Sewera,  maintenanee 812;000.00 

Interest  on  aewer-loan  bonda. . .         8,827.60 

Katunnc  aewer-loan  bonda 18,000.00 

Fire  department 24»600.00 

Buppreaaion  of  sypay  and  brown- 

taO  motha 1,000.00 

Reduction  of  funded  debt 10.702.06 

Unexpended  balanoe  of  water- 
worka  f  unda  carried  to  credit 
of  Ezceaa  and  Deficiency  ae- 
count 1,787.18 


876,007.64 


8234,300.46 


In  addition  to  the  appropriations  from 
water  income  to  other  municipal  purposes 
enumerated  above,  water  has  been  furnished 
without  charge  to  aU  the  city  dq>artments 
that  have  required  its  use.  The  value  of  thb 
water  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 


8167^02.81 


Fort  WiUian  and  Pert  Arthur,  Canada. 

The  **twin  cmBs"  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  are  probably  the  leading  expo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership  in  America 
to-day,  and  their  citizens  are  already  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  dty,  instead  of 
collecting  taxes,  wiU  distribute  dividends. 

Fort  William  owns  its  water  works,  electric- 
lighting  and  telephone  systems,  a  theater  and 
a  dance  hall.  Port  Arthur  owns  the  street- 
railway  83r8tems  of  both  cities,  its  water  works, 
li^ts,  telephone,  and  1,500  acres  of  valuable 
lake-front  land  which  it  is  holding  for  the 
future  encouragement  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  only  privately-held  frandiise 
in  the  two  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  G>mpany,  but  that  corporation 
has  only  one  instrument  out  of  every  eight, 
and,  with  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  requir- 
ing aU  wires  to  be  put  underground,  will 
probably  withdraw. 

Both  cities  generate  their  electricity  by 
water  power.  The  plant  of  Fort  WiUiam 
alone  b  ciq>able  of  generating  enough  current 
for  a  dty  of  2,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
street-railway  line  in  1907  deared  $82,000. 
The  net  profit  for  four  years  under  munidpal 
ownership  is  $90,898.88,  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  road.  Were  this  profit  distributed 
in  dividends  it  would  mean  three  dollars  to 
each  inhabituit  of  both  dties,  or  thirty  dollars 
to  each  taxpayer  in  Port  Arthur.  The  cars 
are  operated  by  policemen. 

Canadian  tdephone  rates  generaUy  range 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
These  munidpal  systems  charge  only  twdve 
doUars  a  year  for  a  residence  tdq>hone,  and 
twenty-four  dollars  foT  c^CEO&seccL^ 
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Inffour  yean  the  net  earnings  of  the  two 
systeins  have  been  about  $9,000. 

The  municipal  theater  and  dance  haU 
in  Fort  William  are  both  in  the  citj  hail. 
The  theater,  which  has  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  perform- 
ances given,  pays  the  city  six  per  cent,  on  the 
investment. 

From  the  net  earnings  of  its  public  utilities 
in  the  last  four  years  Port  Arthur  has  had 


about  $100,000.  This  has  reduced  the  tax 
rate  six  mills  on  the  dc^lar.  The  most  notice- 
Ue  result  of  munic^Mil  ownef8hq>,  however, 
has  been  the  improvonent  in  the  govemmest 
of  the  cities.  Party  politics  have  disappeared, 
and  municq>al  office,  instead  of  being  a  possible 
chance  to  make  something  has  become  a 
definite  opportunity  to  do  something,  an  honor 
well  worth  striving  for. 

Bruno  Bbckhard. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

Bt  Robert  Ttbon. 

Secretary  of  the  ABflrioan  Pft>portioiud  RnpeMotation  Leacue. 


Progress  in  Oregon. 

IN  PREVIOUS  issues  of  this  department  I 
have  noted  from  time  to  time  the  progress 
of  the  movement  to  get  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  on  Proportional  Representation  next 
June.  The  Proportional  Rq>resentation  Init- 
iative petition  has  been  sufficiently  signed, 
and  now  the  People's  Power  Lei^e  asks 
the  electors  of  Oregon  to  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  permit  the 
enactment  of  a  Proportional  Representation 
law  in  the  future,  and  which  in  the  meantime 
provides  that  each  voter  shall  have  one  vote 
only;  thus  introducing  at  once  the  Single- Vote 
feature  into  the  multiple  electoral  districts 
that  Oregon  now  possesses. 

About  7,500  signatures  are  required  in 
order  to  get  a  question  on  the  official  ballot. 
The  actual  number  of  signatures  obtained 
for  the  Proportional  Representation  Initiative 
was  9,912.  This  surplus  of  over  two  thousand 
signatures  ensures  that  the  question  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  wiU  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  Oregon  next  June. 
Mr.  W.  S.  UTlen  of  Oregon  City  writes: 
"The  People's  Power  League  has  filed 
its  quartette  of  petitions  and  the  'copy' 
for  the  explanations.  The  old  party  poli- 
ticians are  thoroughly  alarmed  in  Or4^>n, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  red-hot  campaign. 
I  expect  soon  to  be  'out  on  the  stump.'  Tlie 
prospects  seem  very  good  for  the  success  of 
the  four  measures  of  the  People's  Power 
League  (one  of  which  is  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation). As  soon  as  the  secretary  of  state 
gets  out  the  pamphlet  with  the  arguments 


on  our  measiue  I  will  send  you  some  copies." 
I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
Denlinger,  of  1445  Garfield  Avenue,  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  active 
in  getting  signatures  for  the  Propoitiooal 
Representation  petition.  Among  other  things 
he  says: 

"Very  many  of  the  people  I  have  seen 
asked  me  for  literature,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
see  them  again.  As  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  I  will  say 
that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  I 
approched  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
lSx>portional  Representation.  Copies  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  amendment  will 
be  sent  to  every  registered  voter  in  the  state, 
together  with  the  arguments,  but  a  great  deal 
of  special  work  is  needed.  We  ought  to  dis- 
tribute some  simple  elementary  literature  in 
pamphlets,  which  ^vpuld  state  the  genertl 
principle  with  a  simple  illustration.  I  expect 
to  prepare  something  of  this  kind  mysdf." 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
is  ample  scope  in  Oregon  for  the  activity  of 
proportionalists.  Those  who  have  ehher 
time  or  money  to  spare,  or  who  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  make,  would  do  well  to  cooununi- 
cate  with  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  named. 


Extend  Work  in  England.  * 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Pro- 
portional   Rq)resentation    Society,    hdd    in 
London,  about  twelve 'hundred  dollars  was 
subscribed  towards  the  following  objects : 
(1).   The  foundation  of  a  journal. 
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(2(.  The  organizatioxi  of  the  central  office  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

(S.)  The  arrangement  of  meetings  and 
lectures. 

(4).  The  establishment  wherever  possible 
of  affiliated  societies. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  named,  there  was  a 
guarantee  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
1909  and  1910. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  journal  has 
appeared,  and  Secretary  Humphreys  has 
landly  sent  me  some  copies.  Its  title  is 
RepreserUaHont  and  it  is  a  neat  publication 
of  eight  pages,  with  cover,  the  inside  pages 
of  which  contain  explanations  under  the 
appropriate  headings  of  "Our  Aims'*  and 
'*Our  Methods."  Under  the  latter  heading . 
b  given  a  description  of  the  Hare  single 
transferable  vote.  The  former  is  so  brief 
and  so  well  put  that  I  reproduce  it  here,  as 
follows: 


"our  aims.** 


"  (1) .  To  reproduce  the  opinions  of  the  electore 
in  Parliament  and  other  pMic  bodies  in  their 
true  proportions. 

**  (2).  To  secure  that  the  majority  of  electors 
shaU  rule  and  aU  considerable  minorities  shall 
be  heard, 

**  (S).  To  give  electors  a  under  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  representatives. 

"(4).  To  give  representatives  greater  inde- 
pendence from  the  financial  and  other  pressure 
of  small  sections  of  constituents. 

"  (5) .  To  ensure  to  parties  representation  by 
their  ablest  and  most  trusted  members.** 


News  and  Notes. 
I  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
new  En^ish  journal,  Representation: 

'*The  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords*  G>mmittee 
reported  not  unfavorably  last  session,  wiU  be 
reintroduced  eariy  next  session  by  Lord 
Courtney  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new 
bill  will,  in  its  electoral  provisions,  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  was  discussed 
last  year,  but  the  machineiy  for  the  adoption 
of  the  proportional  system  will  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  reoonmiendations  of 
the  Lords'  Committee.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bill  proposes  to  allow  munici- 
pal corporations  to  adopt  the  proportional 
system  for  municipal  elections. 

'*  Another  bill  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
advocates  of  electoral  reform  is  Mr.  J.  M. 


Robertson's  Parliamentary  Elections  Bi)l. 
This  bill  proposes  to  introduce  the  system 
usually  known  as  the  'Second  Ballot,'  by 
means  of  the  use  of  the  transferable  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  this  connection,  the 
'alternative'  or  'preferential*  vote.  Thus 
in  a  single-member  constituency  where  more 
than  two  candidates  stand,  the  elector  can 
place  the  figures  2,  8  and  so  on  against  his 
second,  third  and  further  choices.  Then, 
if  on  counting  the  votes  no  candidate  has 
more  than  half  the  total  of  votes  cast,  the 
candidates  lowest  on  the  poll  are  eliminated 
one  after  the  other  and  thdr  votes  transferred 
to  the  other  candidates,  if  any,  whom  their 
supporters  have  nuirked  as  next  in  order  of 
preference.  This  goes  on  until  some  one 
candidate  has  more  than  half  the  votes.  This 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  Queensland 
since  1892,  and  has  just  been  introduced  into 
Western  Australia  by  an  act  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

"Advocates  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion wiU  view  this  bill  with  mixed  feelings. 
Some  will  consider  that  it  is  a  step  backwaid, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  do  away  with  such  occa- 
sional representation  of  local  minorities  as 
three-cornered  contests  sometimes  produce. 
Further,  it  wiU  perfect  the  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  the  enemy.  Others  ^rill  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  the 
machinery  of  the  transferable  vote  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  familiarises  the 
voters  with  an  integral  part  of  the  Hare 
system.  In  any  event  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  bill  will  so  far  suceeed  in  the 
private  members'  ballot  as  to  be  discussed 
in  a  second-reading  debate.  There  is  never 
a  discussion  on  dectoral  machinery  without 
a  convert  to  Proportional  Representation. 

"If  Prince  Bulow  contemplates  a  change 
in  the  existing  Prussian  electoral  system,  he 
might  do  worse  than  examine  the  propor- 
tional representation  recently  introduced  into 
Wurtemberg.  Of  the  first  dections  Der 
Beobachter,  a  leading  journal  of  Stuttgart, 
rq>orted:  'The  new  dectoral  system,  which 
only  a  short  time  ago  was  unknown  to  the 
electors,  worked  without  a  hitch  in  the  whole 
country,  just  as  it  worked  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Stuttgart.  The  first  feeling  is  one  of 
surprise.  The  number  of  votes  was  enor- 
mous; the  candidates  were  numerous  and 
the  ballot  papers  from  the  different  dbtricts 
were  in  various  forms,  and  yet  the  whole- 
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from  the  district  officials  to  the 
employ^  of  the  government  offices,  who 
collected  the  results,  worked  with  prompti- 
tude and  ease.  The  next  feeling  is  one  of 
pleasure  after  complete  success  of  this  first 
experiment  in  proportional  representation  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  Grerman  Empire.' 

"We  see  by  the  Municipal  Journal  of 
January  17,  1908,  that  an  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Grovemment 
and  some  of  the  opposition  parties  for  a  bill 


providing  for  universal  manhood  and  woman' 
hood  suffrage  in  local  dectioiia  oouplfid  wiUr 
proportional  representation.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  remarkable  step  in  the  diredicNr 
of  democracy  should  have  been  made  by 
agreement  between  the  pc^tical  partici. 
Universal  suffrage  aocompanied  by  jml 
representation  of  every  interest  is  very  diffooit 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which  repreaentaliop 
is  monopolized  by  any  one  party  or  dasi.'* 

RoBEBT  Ttbon. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 
Bt  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 

Of  the  Btmau  of  Civic  ftod  Iiuluitria]  Reeearoh. 


New  England  Still  Ce-operates. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  movement  which 
started  in  the  New  En^and  States 
in  1845  with  the  establishment  of  a  working- 
men's  cooperative  union  in  Boston  and  which 
spread  so  widely  and  rapidly  during  the  next 
thirty  or  forty  years,  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  have  died  out,  and  the  eiqperiences 
undergone  in  Massachusetts,  especially,  have 
been  pointed  out  as  the  definite  faUure  of 
codperative  enterprise.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Western  states  have  far  outstripped  the 
East  in  the  wide-spread  establishment  of 
of  co5perative  stores,  elevators,  creameries 
and  productive  organizations,  stiU  New 
England  has  not  faUen  so  far  behind  as  is 
generally  believed. 

There  are  at  preiBcnt  twenty-two  cooperative 
creameries  in  active  operation  in  Ma^ssachu- 
setts,  which  are  conducted  by  the  farmers 
themselves  and  which  are  proving  success- 
ful business  organizations.  There  are  more 
than  sixty  stores  and  distributive  companies. 
There  are  three  cooperative  colonies  and  a 
few  cooperative  telephone  companies  in  the 
more  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  state.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
sentiment  among  the  Massachusetts  granges 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
stores  under  the  management  of  the  grange, 
and  this  is  being  done  to  some  extent  by 
granges  in  other  parts  of  New  EIngland, 
notably  the  Houlton  Grange  of  Houlton, 
Maine,  whose  last  year's  business  amounted 
to  something  over  $100,000.    The  cooperative 


bank  movement  has  reached  its  higjist 
development  in  Massachusetts  and  has  been 
a  material  aid  to  the  working  people,  ei|>e- 
cially  in  buying  their  own  homes. 


Fellewship  Farm. 

Of  the  colonies  the  one  which  seams  to 
promise  the  greatest  success  was  organised 
during  the  past  year  by  a  number  of  Bostoa 
people,  who  desired  greater  economic  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  to  call  a  little  plot  of 
ground  their  own.  They  found  a  farm  of 
seventy-five  acres  of  arable  land  which  could 
be  purchased  for  $8,000.  This  farm  is  sit- 
uated in  West  wood,  one  of  the  most  typicd 
of  the  old  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  its 
one  broad  road  bordered  by  arching  dm8»  on 
either  side  of  which  the  little  white  farm  how 
with  their  long  lines  of  attached  buildingi» 
nestle  in  peaceful  seclusion.  The  forty  mm 
and  women  who  formed  the  oigamsatioB 
paid  in  $1,000,  which  was  necessary  to  secme 
the  title  deed  to  the  farm,  an  average  of  $85 
for  each  member.  Some  paid  more  and 
some  less,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
acre  determined  upon.  The  remaining  $7»000 
is  to  be  paid  within  ten  years.  Each  member 
pays  a  monthly  installment  of  $2.50,  and  thii 
amount  includes  principal,  interest  and  taxes. 
Forty  acres  of  land  are  divided  up  among  the 
members,  one  acre  to  each,  the  remaining 
thirty-five  acres  being  left  for  conmion  me 
such  as  woodland,  pasturage,  parking,  etc. 
After  payment  of  $800,  the  full  amount  fxom 
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each  member,  a  warranty  deed  is  given  him 
for  his  acre. 

FeUowship  Farm  haa  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  a  year  now,  and  a  number  of  little 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  little  plots  of 
ground.  The  buildings  which  were  on  the 
farm  have  been  turned  to  the  use  of  the  ocAonj. 
They  have  a  large  printing  plant,  and  publish 
the  little  magazine  Arid  of  which  George 
Elmer  littldSdd,  the  leading  member  of 
the  colony,  is  editor. 

IThe  HemeerefUrs. 
Another  progressive  land-holding  organ- 
ization in  Watertown,  a  dty  of  9,000  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Charles  River  seven  miles  west 
of  Boston,  is  known  as  the  Homecrofters, 
The  hope  of  Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  the 
originator  of  the  movement,  is  to  get  people 
away  from  the  crowded  city  and  on  little 
farms  of  their  own.  The  Homecrofters 
publish  a  monthly  magazine.  The  Talisman, 
operate  a  printing  plant  at  Gildhall,  and 
publish  books. 

The  MAyaard  Store. 
One  of  the  most  progressive  stores  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  Maynard,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
This  store  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
<:o5perative  stores  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  record  will  stand  comparison,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  English 
^cooperatives.  The  Riverside  Codperative  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1878,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  during  that  time 
they  have  paid  out  nearly  $70,000  in  divi- 
<lends  to  Uieir  stockholders.  The  Associ- 
ation owns  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  town,  valued  at  $11,000.  There  b  in 
this  building,  besides  the  store,  a  large  and 
pleasant  '^Codperative  Hall"  in  which  their 
gatherings  are  held,  and  which  is  rented  for 
various  festivities.  The  business  of  the 
association  shows  appreciable  increase  from 
year  to  year,  the  last  six  months*  sales  amount- 
ing to  $42,000  as  against  $88,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  the  paid-up  share  capital 
is  $14,870  this  year,  an  increase  of  $050  over 
last  year.  Nearly  $10,000  worth  of  stock  is 
carried,  and  annual  business  amounts  to 
almost  $85,000.  Interest  is  paid  on  the 
capital  and  dividends  on  purchases — ^which 
this  year  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
report  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1907,  shows  sales  of  $42,055;    rentals  of 


$508;  paid  to  sinking  fund,  $900;  deprecia- 
tion, $127,  and  dividends  to  members  of 
$8,000.  They  deal  in.  groceries  and  shoes, 
and  own  some  real  estate  aside  from  that 
which  they  occupy.  Semi-annual  stock- 
holders* meetings  are  hdd  at  which  reports 
are  presented  and  officers  elected. 

Talaphonaa  in  Vermont. 

In  the  central  part  of  Vermont  there  are 
a  number  of  co5perative  telephones,  and 
though  they  had  a  small  and  insignificant 
beginning  a  few  years  ago,  the  movement  has 
now  spiead  until  the  farmers  have  several 
thousand  miles  of  line.  In  the  faU  of  1899 
the  first  line  was  built  from  G>rinth  to  West 
G>rinth,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  by  six  men 
each  of  whom  built  a  half-mile  of  line  and 
bought  his  own  telephone.  This  plan  has 
generally  been  followed  by  the  other  com- 
panies who  have  established  cooperative  lines. 
The  initial  cost  is  about  $40,  unless  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  buy  his  own  poles,  which 
reduces  the  expense  to  approximately  $25  or 
$30.  The  cost  of  nuiintenance  is  about  $3 
a  year. 

The  company  which  contrt^  the  telephone 
lines  about  Corinth  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Vermont  under  the  name  of  the  Corinth 
Cooperative  Tdephone  Company.  Their  cap- 
italization has  been  increased  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000  which  represents  about  1,000  miles 
of  line  and  2,000  stockholders. 

The  president,  Mr.  C.  L.  Speare,  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  first  line,  rq>orts  that 
many  other  companies  stretching  up  and 
down  the  Connecticut  Valley,  connecting 
hundreds  of  isdated  farm^s  and  farmers' 
families  with  each  other  have  been  organized. 
His  company  as  well  as  most  of  the  others, 
has  been  running  trunk  lines,  for  more  speedy 
business  between  switches.  They  have  lines 
in  four  counties  passing  through  Barre  and 
Montpelier.  When  a  man  becomes  a  mem- 
ber he  signs  the  company's  by-laws  and 
agreements  and  pays  in  oght  dollars,  furnishes 
sixteen  cedar,  hemlock  or  tamarack  poles 
that  cost  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
each,  and  then  gives  a  day's  work  in  putting 
up  his  half-mile  of  the  line.  After  this  he 
pays  sixteen  dollars  for  a  tdephone  and  one 
dollar  for  setting  it  in  his  house,  and  thereafter 
pays  his  assessment  of  three  or  four  dollars  a 
vear. 

Mr.  Speare  says  of  it:  "It  has  proved  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  «1L  ^s^xmSicr^ 
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..^  of  this  part  of  Vermont^that  has  ever 
-^ome  to  them.  It  is  thoioughlj  cobperative 
and  there  is  no  idea  of  money-making  in  it." 
Besides  the  system  of  which  Mr.  Speare 
speaks,  the  people  of  the  village  of  Randolph 
and  sunouiiding  country  also  have  a  codper- 
ative  company,  which  is  known  as  the  Orange 
County  Tdephone  Company.  The  success 
of  this  line  started  a  few  years  ago,  is  largely 
due  to  the  energetic  and  active  work  of  G.  R. 
Andrews  of  Northfield,  the  president,  whose 
house  in  Northfield  serves  as  a  central 
exchange.  It  was  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  line  of  the  Corinth  company, 
and  has  hundreds  of  farmers  as  stockholders 
who  get  the  cooperative  service.  This  line 
is  connected  with  about  8,000  phones  in 
eastern  Vermont,  and  is  still  growing,  having 
a  large  number  of  members  in  villages  and 
cities  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 


Maine  Farmers  Telephone. 

In  Maine,  too,  there  are  a  number  of 
cooperative  conipanies  organized  by  the 
farmers  in  the  northern  central  portion  of 
the  state,  where  the  New  EIngland  division  of 
the  Bell  Company  does  not  extend.  They  are 
generally  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Tdephone  and  Tel^raph  Company,  and 
branches  are  established  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Paris,  Stoneham  and  North  and  Center 
Lovell.  They  purchase  their  wires  and 
phones  in  common,  and  aU  of  these  inde- 
pendent lines  can  connect  with  each  other. 

The  organization  of  the  one  in  Center 
Lovell  is  typical  and  interesting,  showing 
as  it  does  the  progressive  common  interest 
among  the  organizers.  The  reason  in  this 
instance  for  the  establishment  of  the  coopera- 
tive line  was  the  refusal  of  the  New  En^and 
Telephone  and  Tdegraph  Company  to  ran 
their  lines  north  of  Center  Lovell,  a  little  town 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Fryeburg.  The 
farmers  held  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall  and 
voted  to  organize  a  company.  In  order  to 
become  a  stockholder  one  must  purchase 
two  shares  of  stock  at  five  dollars  each,  and 
purchase  a  telephone  which  costs  about 
twelve  dollars.  There  were  to  be  no  further 
costs.  By  this  arrangement  there  were 
twenty-eight  on  one  line  and  there  was  no 
central  station.  Later  this  was  changed  to 
two  lines,  fourteen  members  on  each  line, 
each  subscriber  was  assessed  an  additional 
two  dollars,  and  a  central  was  established. 
JVon-members  have  to  pay  ten  cents  a  call. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  a  profit  of 
five  dollars  was  rq)orted.  This  company  was 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  1906. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  company  is  that 
"No  Graphaphone  concerts  will  be  allowed 
on  this  line,*'  it  having  previotialy  been  the 
custom  for  any  member  who  possessed  a 
graphaphone  to  give  his  friends  the  b^iefit 
of  the  concerts  to  the  detriment  of  the  gmeral 
service. 

This  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general  throughout  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  it  is  one  of  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  times,  indicative  as  it  is  of  as 
increased  good-fellowship  among  the  farmers. 

Miaaisaippi  Farmen  Unien. 

George  R.  Hightoweb  of  Mississippi 
has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  order  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  Mississippi  division 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co&perative 
Union  of  America.  In  his  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  Union  and  the  pec^le  of  the 
state,  after  appealing  for  the  cooperation  of  aU 
the  citizens,  he  said': 

*'  Sixty-five  thousand  members  [in  Mississipin] 
are  now  paid  up  and  in  good  standing.  I 
want  every  union  man  and  woman  to  con- 
stitute himself  or  herself  a  special  committee 
of  one  ilpon  membership  and  begin  the  wcnk 
right  now  to  swell  that  number  to  150,000  bj 
January  1,  1909.  Every  Mississippian  who 
loves  his  state  should  agitate  and  encourage 
such  diversification  of  crops  as  will  make  the 
state  absolutely  self-sustaining.  This  diversi- 
fication should  be  so  general  as  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  cotton  very  consideraUy.  With 
these  two  objects  attained,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  finance  all  of  the  distressed  cotton 
of  the  crop  of  1908.  I  shall  a  little  later  ask 
certain  citizens  of  this  state  to  oofipente 
with  us  in  this  effort.  A  systematic  effort 
will  be  made  to  install  a  number  of  gin- 
compresses  during  the  year,  thus  prq>ariiig 
cotton  at  the  gin  for  shipment  direct  to  the 
spinner.  To  this  end  I  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  management  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary farms  to  instaU  these  presses  to  handle 
the  state's  large  cotton  crop.  The  questioe 
of  cotton  bagging  to  take  the  place  of  jute 
will  receive  careful  consideration,  and  in  thii 
we  solicit  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  planters,  ginners  and  all  parties  interated 
in  our  great  money  crop,  cotton.  Tlie  bu3d- 
ing  of  union  warehouses  at  every  importtft 
shipping  point  in  the  state  is  necessary  to 
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the  success  of  the  moyement  to  improve  the 
system  of  handling  the  staple.  We  hope 
that  during  the  summer  a  plan  can  be  evolved 
whereby  it  wiU  be  possible  to  federate  these 
warehouses  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
handling  of  cotton." 

Indiana  Dairymen. 
Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairymen's 
Protective  Association  are  about  to  organize 
a  co5perative  milk-distributing  plant  and 
creamery  for  themsdves  and  others  engaged 
in  the  production  of  dairy  products  for  the 
Indianapolis  market.  Stock  is  being  sold 
at  fifty  dollars  a  share,  and  the  company  is 
to  be  incorporated  as  soon  as  sufBdent  stock 
is  subscribed  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 


Ckargia  KegrMs  Organising. 

Some  of  the  leading  negroes  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  are  organizing  branches  of  the 
Codperative  Union  among  the  negroes  of 
Georgia.  Their  intention  is  to  have  the 
negroes  so  thoroughly  organized  that  in  a 
short  time  an  effective  strike  may  be  ordered 
aU  over  the  state  unless  better  wages  are  paid. 
An  organizer,  a  white  man,  has  been  mobbed 
by  white  men  in  three  different  Greorgian 
towns  for  distributing  circulars  among  the 


A  Now  York  Stero. 
A  NUMBER  of  socialists  have  started  a  coop- 
erative store  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
The  store  is  located  at  490  Wendover  Avenue. 


Finaneo  Withomt  a  Twasf, 
The  Whitestone  Cooperative  Savingi  Asso- 
ciation of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  sixteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  invested  approximately 
$800,000  of  its  shareholders'  money,  and 
has  never  suffered  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar. 
Shares  of  investing  members  amounting  to 
more  than  96,000  have  matured  and  been 
paid»  and  those  shareholders  have  received 
in  each  instance  9200  for  9132  paid  in. 

Eric  Bailwaj  SmploTaoa. 
Emploteeb  of  the  Erie  Railroad  are  estab- 
lishing the  Erie  Railroad  Employ^  Buying 
Association,  a  codperative  organization  with 
a  capital  stock  of  950,000.  Shares  sell  for 
one  dollar,  each  shareholder  has  one  vote, 
and  though  there  is  no  limit  put  on  the  number 
of  shares  a  member  may  hold,  none  but  Erie 
employ^  may  take  stock,  and  upon  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  railroad,  shares  are  to  be 
surrendered  and  money  with  interest  is  to  be 
refunded.  As  soon  as  93,000  is  subscribed  a 
grocery  department  in  the  association  is  to  be 
formed.        Hazel  Hammond  Alberibon. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PRIVILEGE  AGAINST 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  * 

A  Book  Study. 
By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 

-np^HE  MAGNET"  is  the  most  virile  and 
JL  graphic  pen-picture  of  modem  high 
finance  that  has  recently  appeared.  Its 
author  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Wilmington, 
Ddaware.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  WaU  Street's  masters  of  millions, — that 
unique  group  of  ill-famed  gamblers  whose 
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By  Alfred  O.  Croiier.    Cloth.    Pp. 
New  York:  Funk  A  Wacnmlle  Com- 


intellectual  cunning  and  daring  are  only  sur- 
passed by  their  moral  turpitude  and  innocence 
of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  honor  which 
are  the  foundation  of  sound  business,  of 
national  greatness  and  individual  worth. 
These  anarchists  of  wealth,  whose  defiance 
of  law  has  kept  pace  with  their  systematic 
efforts  to  debauch  government  and  replace 
incorruptible  statesmen  with  political  bosses 
and  corporation  henchmen,  and  whose  great 
and  sinister  fortunes  are  largely  the  resG^  ^\ 
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gambling  with  stacked  cards,  Mr.  Crozier 
presents  in  a  pitilessly  realistic  and  truthful 
manner. 

The  author  has  made  a  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  studj  of  WaU  Street.  He  has 
taken  his  readers  behind  the  scenes  and 
revealed  to  them  the  secret  machinery  by 
which  the  people  have  for  years  been  pro- 
gressively despoiled  while  the  government  in 
city,  state  and  nation  has  been  corrupted  for 
the  evil  ends  and  immense  wealth  of  the  few. 
His  study  of  WaU  Street  has  enabled  him  to 
discern  the  present  plot  of  the  conspirators  in 
their  desperate  attempt  to  gain  complete 
control  of  the  currency  of  the  nation,  which 
would  enable  them  to  hold  the  business 
interests  of  America  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  them 
also  con^letely  to  control  government  and 
shape  its  action  to  their  lawless  ends. 

A  signal  service  was  recently  rendered  the 
cause  of  good  government  when  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Civic  Federation  last  December  Mr. 
Crozier  was  able  to  checkmate  a  movement 
that  bore  every  mark  of  being  one  of  the 
many  preconcerted  plans  of  the  conspirators 
to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  present  plot 
against  the  nation's  finance.  All  signs  indi- 
cated that  the  Civic  Federation  was  to  be 
made  to  endorse  the  scheme  for  elastic  cur- 
rency, or  some  one  of  the  three  bills  which 
Wall  Street  is  trying  to  engineer  through  the 
present  Congress,  any  one  of  which  would 
give  the  spoilers  a  strangle-hold  on  the  people's 
currency.  The  con^irators  against  the 
nation's  prosperity  are  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  awakening  of  the  great  American 
people  to  their  penl.  They  know  that  unless 
they  can  get  some  cunningly-devised  measure 
through  Congress,  which  would  give  them 
the  control  of  the  nation's  finance,  while 
the  Lodges  and  the  Cranes,  the  Aldriches, 
Penroses,  Depews,  Platts  and  their  ilk  are 
standing  guard  in  the  Senate,  the  aroused 
electorate  may  drive  the  money-changers 
and  their  handy-men  out  of  the  temple  of 
legislation  and  restore  the  government  to  the 
people.  Hence  their  desperate  effort  at  the 
present  time  to  compass  their  deep-laid  plan. 
Now  at  the  meeting  of  the  Civic  Federation  a 
number  of  smooth  talkers,  whose  plausibility 
and  sophistry  are  so  admirably  calculated  to 
chloroform  the  nation,  had  been  advocating 
Wall  Street's  plan  for  currency  legislation. 
All  was  going  well,  when  Mr.  Crozier  arose 
and  uncovered  the  plot  so  clearly  and  con- 


vincingly as  to  spread  consternation  in  the 
camp  of  the  conspirators  and  prevent  the 
work  they  had  evidently  eqpected  to  ooaqpan. 
The  New  York  World  dedaied  that  Mr. 
Crozier  dropped  a  bomb  "into  the  placid 
councils  of  the  Civic  Federation."  Behnont, 
Banker  Herrick  of  Ohio,  Isaac  N.  Seligniaii, 
Henry  Phipps  and  Mr.  Speyer  had  eveiythii^ 
going  precisely  to  their  liking,  when  Mr. 
Crozier's  unmasking  of  the  plot  chedmiated 
the  game. 

We  cite  this  incident  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  written  this  most  importaot 
politico-economic  novd  of  the  year,  a  no?el 
that  is  at  once  as  historically  faithful  as  it  is 
graphic  and  attention-arresting  in  character. 

Mr.  Lawson  in  his  vivid  nnmaaking  of  Wall 
Street  gave  the  world  a  story  of  infamy  of 
which  he  was  particularly  wdl  qualified  to 
speak,  having  long  been  one  of  the  active 
participators  in  the  gambling  deab;  but  bis 
picture  of  the  panic-makers  was  no  more 
powerful  or  vivid  than  is  Mr.  Croaer'sy  while 
the  latter  has  an  incomparaUy  dearer  grup 
of  the  fundamentals  of  finimce  than  Mr. 
Lawson. 

The  Magnet  is  a  book  that  should  be  bougjit, 
read  and  circulated  by  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can between  now  and  the  coming  eiectioii. 
This  we  say  in  spite  of  the  author's  amaiing 
protection  views  and  in  spite  of  his  failure  to 
realize  that  the  more  the  government  seeki 
to  r^ulate  criminal  corporations,  the  more 
those  corporations  will  debauch  p<^tic8  for 
the  sake  of  the  enormous  revenue  that  caa 
be  wrested  from  the  people  so  long  as  tbef 
control  the  regulating  force  of  government  and 
are  able  to  continue  their  career  of  lawlessneai. 


II. 


Most  social  and  economic  or 
romances  have  little  more  than  the  skekbrn 
of  a  story  on  which  to  hang  the  message  and 
arguments  of  the  author,  who,  as  a  rule,  is 
so  absorbed  in  his  serious  discuaaion  that 
the  romance  as  such  is  wooden  and  of  litde 
interest.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  ctse 
with  The  Magnet,  True,  there  are  loog 
discussions  devoted  chiefly  to  WaU  Street  and 
swift  finance,  to  the  present  plot  to  get  eon* 
trol  of  the  currency  through  the  passage  d 
one  of  the  three  bills  now  before  CongreM* 
and  also  to  specific  phases  of  the  warfare  of 
the  master  rogues  against  the  govemment'i 
effort   to   secure   justice   for  the   people  ti 
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regard  to  rmilwaj  traflk.  But  apart  from 
these  discimions  there  is  a  strong  and  higfalj 
interesting  love  romance  that  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader,  even  though  he 
maj  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  great 
vital  politico-economic  problems  that  should 
be  of  most  serious  concern  to  every  worthy 
citizen. 

The  novel  opens  with  the  discussion  by 
certain  great  lugh  financiers  of  a  plan  for 
further  acquiring  the  wealth  of  the  people 
through  seductive  schemes  so  long  practiced 
by  Wall  Street.  The  two  high  financiers 
in  question,  however,  have  found  the  public 
rather  slow  of  late  to  enter  their  traps,  and 
they  are  perplexed  as  to  just  how  to  proceed  to 
inflame  the  cupidity  and  the  gambling  spirit 
of  the  nation.  They  believe  that  if  they  can 
succeed  in  getting  the  American  pec^le  to 
bdieve  that  they  can  get  something  for  nothing, 
a  fortune  for  a  pittance,  they  can  soon  lure 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  Wall  Street;  and  knowing  as  they  do 
^at  they  can  so  frame  the  game  that  litUe  of 
the  money  will  go  back  to  the  pec^le,  they 
are  ready  to  resort  to  almost  any  expediency 
to  educate  the  gambling  instincts  of  the  nation 
until  the  millions  are  ready  to  become  their 
victims.  They  have  been  discussing  the  sit- 
uation in  a  secluded  spot  in  a  park,  but  it 
happens  that  an  impecunious  professional 
gambler,  who  has  beaten  a  hasty  retreat  from 
a  western  mining  camp  because  his  partner 
had  been  caught  and  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  money  of  the  innocents  by  virtue 
of  a  wheel  worked  by  secret  springs,  is  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  WaU-Street  financiers. 
He  is  a  past  master  at  playing  with  loaded 
dice  and  stacked  cards.  He  has  long  been 
engaged  in  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  people 
in  different  sections  with  alluring  tales  of 
easy  wealth,  until  the  hypnotized  victims  came 
under  the  gambler's  spell,  and  he  now  offers 
to  show  these  two  high  financiers  how  they 
can  easily  acquire  millions  upon  millions, 
playing  a  "sure  thing"  game  in  WaD  Street. 
In  unfolding  his  ideas  of  how  the  masters 
of  the  machine  can  make  the  wealth-creators 
of  the  land  a  nation  of  gamblers  and  in  so 
doing  relieve  them  of  their  millions,  without 
the  slightest  risk  of  losing  in  the  game,  this 
western  professional  crook,  Barney  by  name. 


'It  strikes  me  that  you  have  a  machine 
which  can  be  made  to  induce  everybody  in 
America  to  gamble  to  their  finish,  once  you 


get  them  going.  Why,  gents,"  he  cried, 
wajdng  enthusiastic  as  the  certainty  of  it 
dawned  upon  him,  "It  beats  faro,  monte, 
the  shell  game  and  the  wheel-of-fortune  to  a 
standstill!  Sometimes  a  player  will  watch 
you  so  close  in  them  that  you  have  to  let  him 
win  or  risk  gunplay.  Then  again,  the  brake 
may  go  back  on  you,  and  you  stop  the  machine 
on  the  wrong  number  so  the  player  rakes  in 
your  coin.  But  in  your  game  you  can't  be 
beat.  You  don't  even  let  him  see  the  cards 
or  the  machine  he  plays  with,  and  he  wouldn't 
understand  it  if  he  did  He  must  always 
take  your  word  that  the  play  was  fair  and  that 
you  won  his  money  honorably." 

Moved  to  action  by  the  force  of  his  own 
perceptions,  Barney  was  now  striding  back 
and  forth  before  the  bench,  frowning  over  a 
puzzling  point,  and  breaking  into  broad  smiles 
as  it  cleared  before  his  mental  vision. 

"We  used  to  be  satisfied  to  run  our  game  for 
nothing,  so  long  as  we  won  the  stakes,"  he  con- 
tinued. "But  you  charge  for  running  him 
through  your  own  amalgamating  machine 
when  you  know  that  the  best  fire-assay  wiU 
fail  to  show  any  value  left  in  the  tailings." 

Sterling,  to  whom  mining  parlance  was 
not  new,  laughed  heartily  at  this.  King 
joined  him  a  trifle  vaguely.  But  Barney 
was  too  intent  on  his  subject  to  be  diverted. 

"Your  graft  is  all  right  and  your  deck  is  a 
cinch,  y^iat  you  want  b  a  way  to  interest 
the  people  in  it.     Do  it  this  way,  gents — " 

"Frame  up  things  folks  are  interested  in 
and  think  they  know  aU  about.  Advertise 
these  things  in  the  papers.  Bait  your  hook 
with  'em,  and  your  haul  will  beat  that  of  a 
sucker-net  dipped  below  the  dam  in  the 
flrst  spring  freshet.  String  together  a  lot 
of  railroads  under  some  big  name,  then  'list 
the  stock'  as  you  call  it.  Folks  are  riding 
on  the  railroads  and  shipping  over  them. 
They  kick  about  the  high  freights,  so  they'll 
want  to  play  even  by  getting  in  on  your  side 
to  rake  in  part  of  the  dividends.  Then, 
bunch  a  lot  of  factories  that  have  been  chasing 
each  other  with  scalping  knives.  Show  'em 
it'll  pay  better  to  stand  together  and  scalp 
the  people,  and  you  get  a  good  rake-off  for 
teaching  these  industries  to  play  the  game. 
Then  list  their  combination  in  your  machine 
and  get  them  playing.  Youll  soon  have  all 
the  money,  own  the  properties,  and  have  them 
all  running  for  your  benefit.  Whenever  jrou 
discover  a  new  lot  of  ptoople  with  money,  find 
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out;  what  they  are  most  interested  in,  capi- 
talize and  list  it,  print  quotations  so  that  they 
can  watch  the  fluctuations  each  day,  and 
it*s  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  their  wings 
will  be  singed  with  the  heat  from  the  hot- 
boxes  of  your  miU  within  a  month." 

The  love  romance  with  which  the  book  is 
largely  concerned  begins  with  the  second 
chapter.  Indeed,  Chapter  One  should  have 
been  published  as  a  prologue  to  the  tale, 
for  the  characters  with  which  it  is  concerned 
have  disappeared  when  the  romance  of 
Helen  Morton  conmiences.  Here  we  are 
introduced  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  was  the 
master  of  the  Street,  the  great  gambling 
king  and  head  of  high  finance  in  the  opening 
chapter. 

Young  Morley  Sterling  since  the  death 
of  his  father  has  been  the  new  Wall-Street 
master.  He  is  fabulously  rich,  but  the 
gambler's  madness,  the  insanity  of  avarice, 
has  possessed  his  soul.  He  has  one  ambition, 
and  that  is  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world 
and  through  wealth  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful of  human  beings.  It  is  the  old,  old  lust 
of  the  materialist,  who,  misled  by  the  seeming, 
imagines  that  power,  place,  pleasure  and 
the  possession  of  wealth,  even  though 
unblessed  by  moral  idealism,  can  yield  hap- 
piness, peace  or  true  greatness. 

Now  Morley  Sterling  has  been  engaged  to 
Helen  Morton,  the  beautiful  and  gifted 
daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  bravest 
clergymen  of  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
outset  we  meet  these  young  persons  engaged 
in  an  intimate  conversation  such  as  lovers 
wrapped  up  in  each  other  are  wont  to  enjoy. 
Soon  the  conversation  turns  on  a  subject 
that  for  days  has  been  uppermost  in  Morl^ 
Stirling's  mind.  He  has  been  preparing  for 
the  greatest  **  killing,"  to  use  the  term  of 
Wall  Street,  that  the  gambling  world  has 
ever  known.  He  has  succeeded  in  deceiving 
every  one,  so  that  when  he  speaks  the  word 
the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  the  market  and 
miUions  upon  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
diverted  into  his  pocket  from  thousands  of 
ruined  men.  He  knows  that  banks  will 
be  broken,  that  a  trail  of  suicides  wiU  follow; 
but  what  is  that  to  him?  He  will  be  the 
richest  man  in  America  and  in  a  position  to 
become  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  Believ- 
ing that  Helen  will  be  interested  in  his  suc- 
cessy  and  with  his  mind  calloused  by  a  life 
marked  by  moral  obliquity  that  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  great  WaU-Street  gamesters. 


he  unfolds  his  plan  to  his  fiancSe.  She  is 
amazed  and  shows  her  interest  and  cfed- 
ulity.  These  only  serve  to  lead  to  him  to  a 
full  and  explicit  description  of  Wall  Street 
and  how  its  masters  play  the  game  with  loaded 
dice.  The  following  extract  from  this  oon- 
versation  furnishes  some  vivid  ^impses  of 
America's  great  Monte  Carlo,  the  most 
demoralizing  center  of  moral  death  in  the 
New  World.  Mr.  Crozier  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  he  discusses  and  his 
writing  is  that  of  an  expert.  ^i^ 

"What  do  they  mean  by  'Wall  Sbeet.' 
Morl^?"  asked  Helen  Morton  of  her  lovcr« 
and  he  replied : 

*'Wall  Street,  my  dear  Helen,  is  a  name 
used  indiscriminately  both  to  designate  tiie 
game  of  swift  finance  and  the  machine  with 
which  it  is  played." 

'* Swift  finance?  Machine?  I  fear  I  am 
dull,  Morley.  I  don't  understand."  And 
her  expressive  face  confirmed  her  puzzlement 

Sterling  smiled,  and  set  himself  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  enlightening  her.  •  ;: 

"The  Wall-Street  machine  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  inscrutable  and  mysterious 
power  which  executes  the  financial  wiU  d 
its  invisible  master,  undetected,  with  pre- 
determination  and  with  infallible  accuracv. 
Tlie  essence  of  this  power  is  associated  mental 
affinities  bound  together  by  the  common 
desire  to  get  rich  quickly — at  the  expense  of 
others  if  they  can,  but  of  each  other  if  th^ 
must." 

"Do  you  mean  only  a  few  men?"  ^ 
queried.  "I  should  think  they  would  quickly 
exhaust  each  other's  resources."  '■: 

Sterling  laughed.  "Oh,  the  desire  to  gel 
rich  quickly  pervades  the  whole  country. 
Everybody  wants  to  do  so  easily.  But  onljr 
a  few  who  are  really  on  the  inside  understand 
just  what  is  to  happen.  Many  who  cmuadff 
themselves  a  part  of  the  machine  discoTfr 
too  late  that  they  are  only  within  it  and 
enmeshed  by  its  rapacious  organs  of  diges- 
tion. In  fact,  the  greed  of  its  cnganised 
appetite  is  such  that  it  often  feeds  upom 
itself;  and  most  of  its  other  organs  and 
members  are  ultimately  swaUowed  up  in  its 
aU-devouring  maw.  But,  strange  as  it  mKj 
seem,  no  sooner  is  one  swallowed  than  two 
inmiediately  spring  in  his  place»  until  jfH 
innumerable  and  itching  tentacles  stxddi 
out  and  into  banks,  trust  and  insannee 
institutions,  public  offices  and  private  bmnsik 
throughout  the  country,  enticing  thansaaiii 
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the  dealer,  and  his  oo-conspiraton,  think 
the  man's  pile  exhausted,  they  decamp 
before  the  other  realises  that  he  simply 
has  bought  a  little  knowledge  of  the  other 
fellow's  game.  Just  so  with  the  man  who 
yields  to  the  seductive  tip,  always  put  into 
circulation  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the 
losing  side  of  the  trade.  A  stray  tip  covertly 
launched  (which  may  have  come  through 
many  mouths,  changed  in  form  and  sub- 
stance each  time  repeated)  will  so  stimulate 
a  man's  imagination  and  excite  his  cupidity 
that,  even  after  he  has  lost  his  money  on  it, 
he  will  hunt  out  and  thank  the  one  who  gave 
it,  begging  for  another  'straight  t 


from  the  path  of  sound  business,  honor  and 
happiness  into  the  quicksands  of  ^>eculation, 
ending  almost  invariably  in  utter  ruin — and 
frequently  in  despair  and  death." 

*'0  Morl^,  that  is  awful!"  exclaimed 
Helen.     *' Are  you  sure  it  is  so  bad  ?  " 

"  Now  don't  think  I  am  preaching  a  sermon 
or  overdrawing  the  thing,  my  dear  girl,"  he 
said,  answering  her  words  and  look  of  horror. 
''I  am  simply  giving  cold  facts  known  by 
every  nmn  in  the  profession.  Finance  b  a 
profession,  you  know,  like  surgery  or  engi- 
neering. And  streamlets  of  wealth  cannot 
be  diverted  into  one  great  river  without 
injury  to  their  natural  channels.  Such  dis- 
agreeable things  wiU  happen.  Men  will 
sometimes  lose  their  money  in  a  bad  invest- 
ment, or  their  lives  in  a  railroad  wreck. 
Men  are  free  moral  agents.  And  if  they 
will  gamble  for  excitement  and  the  hope  of 
profit.  Wall  Street  simply  affords  them  the 
easiest  opportunity  and  takes  their  losses  as 
profits  for  its  pains.  It  usually  applies  a 
speedy  cure  for  the  mania  by  depriving  the 
gamblers  of  their  means  for  keeping  up  the 
hallucination  that  they  have  any  chance  to 
finally  win." 

"Why  don't  the  people  let  Wall  Street 
alone?  What  makes  them  gamble  in  its 
securities  ? " 

**  Because  Wall  Street  has  its  commercial 
drummers  the  same  as  other  business  organ- 
izations, only  we  call  them  tips.  Tips 
get  the  business.  They  are  the  closers.  And 
those  paid  to  circulate  market  tips  are  the 
cappers,  the  bunco  steerers,  who  round  up 
the  purchasers.  Speculation  would  be  cut 
in  half,  but  for  these  irresponsible,  indefinite, 
unreliable,  yet  all-persuasive  tips.  A  man 
getting  a  tip,  even  from  a  stranger,  wiU  hug 
it  passionately  as  he  dives  into  his  jeans  for 
his  money.  He  invests  as  promptly  on  this 
waif  *hunch'  as  though  betting  on  the  siure 
thing  at  three-card  monte,  when  he  sup- 
poses the  dealer  does  not  see  the  confederate 
(posing  as  another  innocent  player)  mark 
the  winning  card  by  slyly  turning  up  its 
comer  and  then  win  several  b^.  The 
attention  of  the  excited  victim  is  diverted 
by  this  success,  and  he  fails  to  see  the  dealer, 
as  he  leap-frogs  the  cards  back  and  forth, 
deftly  turn  down  the  comer  of  the  marked 
cud  and  turn  up  the  comer  of  a  blank.  The 
victim  bets  and  loses.  But,  he  thinks  he 
has  been  cardess  or  made  some  mistake, 
•o  he  bets  again  with  like  results.    And  when 


»»» 


Quite  unconsciously.  Sterling  with  his 
last  words  strengthened  Miss  Morton's  resolve 
to  hold  her  judgment  of  him  in  abeyance. 
Certainly  she  would  never  give  him  cause 
to  think  her  a  ''trifling  maiden"  deliberately 
making  a  "dum  fool"  of  him.  But  this 
did  not  divert  her  attention  from  his  absorb- 
ing exposition  of  Wall  Street,  as  he  continued. 

"Many  effective  means  are  used  to  accom- 
plish what  the  boys  call  a  'killing'  in  stocks, 
quite  aside  from  passing  dividends  and 
defaulting  interest  and  circulating  tips.  Tales 
of  impending  disaster  are  printed  in  the 
papers  as  news,  though  often  paid  for  at  so 
much  per  line.  Or  sometimes  the  inde- 
pendent and  patriotic  owners  of  these  molders 
of  public  sentiment  are  let  in  on  the  'short 
side  of  the  market  just  before  the  inevitable 
drop  which  such  articles  are  sure  to  cause. 
But  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  dominating 
means  of  dropping  quotation  prices  on  a 
given  stock  is  to  withdraw  the  pool  support 
of  it." 

"A  pool!  What  is  a  pool,  Moriey?"  was 
Helen's  queiy.  Most  of  the  Wall-Street 
idioms  were  explained  by  their  context,  as 
Sterling  used  them.    But  this  one  puzzled  her. 

"Every  laige  issue  of  securities  is  managed 
and  controlled  by  a  group  of  big  financiers 
acting  in  concert,"  he  answered.  "And  this 
is  called  a  pool.  One  of  their  number  is 
designated  to  manage  the  transaction,  although 
he  frequently  consults  the  others.  TUs 
leaves  tiie  oUiers  free  to  manage  pools  of 
other  stocks.  In  what  is  called  a  'Umd  pool ' 
only  the  manager,  to  whose  discretion  the 
others  trust,  knows  the  manipulations  to  be 
practised  with  the  money  of  pool.  Of  course 
pool  anangements  are  ke^t  fMs»fiu  ^^:ic 
even  the  braketa  ^Ym^  exsvsofiub  ^Ci^^  ^t^«k%  ^t^ 
the  floor  cA  tte  "fei^bract  Ybkwi  ^\ssftDW 
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quotation  prices  on  a  given  stock  are  that 
day  to  be  boosted  to  the  swallows'  nests 
under  the  eaves,  or  dropped  into  the  coal 
cdlar.  Nor  do  they  know  who  shapes  the 
game  they  work,  nor  who  own  the  pools  th^ 
serve  and  enrich,  for  they  receive  their  orders 
by  circuitous  routes." 

"Is  not  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  effective  in  WaU  Street  as  elsewhere  ?  " 
Hden  interrupted.  "As  you  tell  it,  the  pur- 
chasers in  this  game  of  finance  seem  nothing 
but  puppets." 

*'Yes,*'  agreed  Sterling,  "supply  and 
demand  are  supposed,  the  world  over,  to  be 
the  one  infallible  and  omnipotent  regulator 
of  prices.  But  that  is  put  in  complete  sus- 
pense by  the  power  of  these  pools.  So  vast 
have  their  combined  resources  become,  so 
perfect  is  the  cooperating  machinery  for 
working  their  wiU,  that  it  is  believed  in  Wall 
Street  that  they  could  easily  suspend  the 
law  of  gravity.  And  they  would  do  so, 
substituting  their  own  will  as  the  universal 
magnet,  were  th^  certain  other  worlds  are 
peopled  with  beings  willing  to  exchange  thdr 
material  possessions  for  the  immaterial  delights 
of  watchinff  the  fluctuations  of  a  celestial  stock 
market.  To  capitalize  Jupiter,  Saturn  and 
Venus,  bind  them  together  into  a  holding 
company  or  trust,  and  dilute  them  with  the 
Milli^  Way,  would  be  (with  the  aid  of  the 
incorporation  laws  of  New  Jersey)  mere 
child's  play  for  the  financiers  of  the  pools. 
And  within  a  month  they  would  so  illuminate 
and  glorify  this  phantom  of  their  creative 
genius  with  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  (incorporated)  that  all  the  departed 
souls  since  the  dawn  of  man  would  be  chasing 
it  through  space  as  the  New  Jerusalem." 

This  was  too  much  for  Hden  Morton, 
shocked  and  pained  though  she  was,  and  she 
burst  into  hearty  laughter.  Sterling  joined 
her,  pleased  with  his  own  wit  and  with  her 
as  an  intelligent  and  absorbed  auditor. 

"Now,  dearest  Helen,"  he  explained,  "it 
is  because  I  control  the  men  who  control  all 
these  pools,  that  I  speak  with  such  perfect 
confidence  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the 
realm  of  rapid  finance  to-morrow.  There- 
fore, although  in  your  sweet  presence  I 
desire  to  appear  with  becoming  modesty, 
I  cannot  tdl  you  the  whole  truth,  the  essential 
facts  about  WaU  Street  as  it  is  to^iay,  without 
adding  one  thing  more:  I  am  its  nuuter" 

This  conversation  proves  a  rude  awaken- 
iag  to  the  girl,  who  tdmost  immediately  after 
it  occurs  goes  up  the  Hudson  wMi  \iet  lalYics 


and  mother  for  a  few  wedcs'  sojourn  at  a 
vacant  cottage  bdonging  to  a  friend.  Heie 
Hden  is  rescued  from  death  during  a  run- 
away by  a  young  man  who  proves  to  be  the 
newly-appointed  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  John  Hays.  Hays  is  upright, 
incorruptible  and  a  statesman  with  hi^ 
ideals,  even  though  at  times  his  vision  is  not 
as  acute  as  it  should  be.  The  acquaintance 
that  results  from  this  rescue  of  Hden  hj 
Senator  Hays  is  followed  by  the  great  WaD- 
Street  "kilUng"  that  Morley  Staling  had 
planned  with  such  consummate  skill.  Num- 
bers of  men  in  trusted  positions  find  them- 
selves bankrupt  and  their  banks  and  trust 
companies  insolvent.  Some  of  the  banknqit 
gamblers  commit  suicide,  some  flee,  and  some 
seek  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  breach  of  trust 
on  innocent  shoulders.  One  of  the  victimi 
of  this  last-named  class  is  young  Chaiies 
Morton,  Helen's  only  brother.  John  Hayi 
defends  the  boy  and  by  the  aid  of  a  detective, 
who  was  an  old  childhood  playmate  of  Hayi, 
the  accused  youth  escapes  punishment  whiea 
all  hope  seems  vain. 

Later  a  great  battle  opens  in  Waahinglm. 
Morley  Sterling  wants  to  get  hold  of  the 
nation's  flnance;  an  elastic  currency  is  the 
cry.  The  publicity  bureaus  of  the  Wall- 
Street  gamblers,  and  the  multitudinous  mouth- 
pieces of  the  "interests"  throughout  the 
country,  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
nation  and  making  the  people  bdieve  that 
their  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  JMniVini 
bills  introduced  by  henchmen  of  the  gambkn 
who  pose  as  champions  of  business  interc^ 
and  national  prosperity. 

The  plot  of  the  WaU-Street  interests  wUA 
Mr.  Crozier  so  ably  exposed  in  last  mmith'i 
Arena,  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  The  Miagnd, 
as  well  as  a  plot  which  the  corporation  chieCi 
try  to  engineer  through  Congress  to  incRase 
their  hold  on  the  great  arteries  of  trade. 
John  Hays  fights  the  conspirators,  who 
in  turn  seek  to  make  him  the  victim  of  i 
dastardly  plot  and  later  strive  to  bribe  faiiB. 
He  becomes  the  double  object  of  Moiky 
Sterling's  intense  hate;  for  besides  thwarting 
the  financier  in  his  plot  to  rob  and  mxA 
the  government  of  the  people.  Hays  wiai 
Helen's  heart  and  hand. 

There  is  much  action  and  interest  in  tk 
romance,  which  is  not  devoid  of  hi|^ 
dramatic  scenes.  As  has  before  been  poiw 
out,  there  are  from  time  to  time  very  abk 
discussions  on  serious  political  and  eooooaic 
\aa\x«&  %xdi  Nvnd  pictures  of  the  doings  of  ^ 
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feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  Mr.  Crozier 
18  peculiarly  happj  in  his  pen-pictiires  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  master  spirits  whose 
lawless  action  has  only  been  matched  bj  their 
systematic  gambling. 

When,  however,  he  comes  to  suggesting 
remedies,  he  is  far  less  happy  than  when 
describing  conditions.  His  diagnosis  is  for 
the  most  part  a  masterpiece;  his  prescribed 
treatment  at  times  is  of  a  halting,  half-way 
character  that  could  not  fail  to  prove  disap- 
pointing in  results.  For  example,  few  who 
have  studied  the  question  deeply  enough  to 
appreciate  the  situation,  imagine  that  gov- 
ernmental control  would  solve  the  problem, 
knowing  as  th^  do  that  corporations  like  the 
great  railway  and  other  public-service  com- 
panies, which  offer  unlimited  opportunity 
for  wealth  if  their  masters  are  permitted  by 
government  to  use  their  great  monopolistic 
power  for  the  oppression  of  America's  wealth- 
creators  and  consumers,  by  watering  stock, 
charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  making 
secret  rates  with  confederate  trusts  and  mon- 
opolies, and  using  the  stock  for  gambling 
purposes,  have  the  stake  of  fabulous  and 
ever-increasing  wealth  as  the  lure  and  wiU 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  control  of  government, 
for  that  control  means  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  that  will  make  the  privileged  few  aU- 
powerful — the  masters  at  once  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  nation's  business,  and  of  industry 
and  its  products.  Only  through  popular 
ownership,  by  which  the  master  high  finan- 
<ners  and  law-defiers  will  have  no  longer  an 
incentive  to  prostitute  government,  can  we 
ddiver  the  people  from  one  of  the  gravest 
evils  that  free  institutions  are  at  present 
battling  with. 

Again,  Mr.  Crozier's  views  on  protection 
are  most  amazing.  He  represents  the  great 
master  of  WaU  Street  as  strongly  advocating 
free  trade,  for  selfish  purposes.  This  posi- 
tion is  to  us  inexplicable  in  the  light  of  facts 
as  th^  exist.  The  late  Mr.  Haverm^er, 
long  the  master  spirit  in  the  sugar  trust, 
was  certainly  entitled  to  speak  as  an  expert 
on  the  tariff,  and  he  never  uttered  a  truer 
word  than  when  he  admitted  that  the  tariff 
was  the  mother  of  the  trusts.  There  are 
certain  great  causes  of  inequality  and  injustice 
in  our  land  to-day  that  are  basic  in  character. 
Monopoly  in  land,  monopoly  in  public 
utilities,  the  q>ecial  privileges  granted  by  the 
tariff,  and  q)ecial  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
banking  class  are  all  fountain-heads  of  taxing 


power  that  have  been  used  oppressivdy,  not 
to  say  mercilessly,  in  building  up  the  present- 
day  feudalism  of  privileged  ajid  predatory 
wealth.  The  idea  that  the  great  master 
spirit  of  Wall  Street  wants  free  trade  so  as 
to  make  possible  lower  wages  is  as  amazing 
as  it  is  faUadous.  The  working  man  has 
been  long  overworked  as  a  fence  for  the  tariff 
bams,  predsdy  as  the  "widows  and  orphans" 
are  always  used  as  a  fence  for  the  stock- 
watering  hi^  financiers  and  gamblers  when 
redress  for  the  people's  wrongs  is  sought  from 
extortion  and  oppression.  The  increased 
wage  of  the  worker  due  to  the  tariff  is  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  increased 
profit  that  the  monopolists  are  able  to  wring 
from  the  people.  Take  the  steel  trust  for 
an  example.  Where  a  comparatively  few 
among  labor's  hosts  receive  a  little  benefit 
in  the  form  of  higher  wages, — ^benefits,  how- 
ever, which  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  doubtless  be  even  smaller 
than  are  enjoyed, — the  entire  American 
people  have  to  pay  a  fearful  tribute  to  furnish 
dividends  on  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
watered  stock  and  princely  salaries  for  a 
favored  few.  Elng^hmen  get  the  trust 
products  laid  down  in  London  at  from  six 
to  eleven  dollars  per  ton  less  than  Americans 
have  to  pay  in  order  that  princely  dividends 
may  be  paid  on  water  and  that  enormous 
salaries  may  be  paid  to  men  like  Schwab  and 
Corey.  Every  man  and  woman  in  America 
is  directly  or  indirectly  robbed  to  pay  these 
unjust  taxes. 

No;  high  protection,monopoly  in  public 
utilities,  monopoly  in  land  and  the  great 
storehouses  of  the  nation's  wealth,  which 
the  Common  Father  has  provided  for  His 
common  children,  and  monopoly  in  money, — 
these  are  the  fountain-heads  of  injustice  and 
inequality  against  which  the  people  must 
wage  unceasing  battle  if  they  would  be  free 
and  enjoy  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  which  we  think  are 
greatly  to  be  regretted  in  so  strong,  virile  and 
able  work,  The  Magnel  is,  in  our  judgment, 
the  most  important  politico-economic  novd 
of  the  present  year  and  a  book  that  every 
American  voter  should  read  before  the  next 
election.  Never  have  WaU  Street  and  its 
unholy  works  been  more  gn^hically  and 
truthfully  set  forth  than  in  The  Magnd. 

B.  O.  Flowsb. 

Boiton^  Mai9aehu$etU. 
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A  Book  Stitdt. 


B.  O.  Flower. 


IN  MR.  BLAXiL,  Buddhism  has  an  interpre- 
ter whose  rare  insight  is  only  equalled 
by  his  charm  of  style,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  melody  of  Mendelssohn's  music. 
To  peruse  this  work  is  like  revelling  in  a  prose 
poem  of  rare  beauty.  Most  writers  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  theological  views  of 
other  peoples,  especially  views  so  essentially 
different  from  the  concepts  of  the  Western 
world  as  are  those  of  Buddhism,  weary  the 
general  reader  with  a  maze  of  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  speculations  which  fail  to  give 
any  sharp,  clear,  photographic  idea  of  what 
the  millions  of  the  East  who  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  Buddha  really  believe.  Not 
so  with  our  author.  He  is  by  nature  a  poet 
and  a  mystic;  a  man  of  interior  vision  and 
strong  intellectual  grasp.  He  evidently  has 
been  charmed  by  and  completely  won  over  to 
the  teachings  of  the  East,  and  to  him  it  is 
a  labor  of  love  to  unfold  to  the  Western  world 
the  message  that  has  long  been  the  light  of 
Asia. 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Hall  considers 
"The  Secret  of  the  East"  and  notes  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  radical  difference  between 
the  East  and  the  West  in  the  presence  of 
religion  or  those  great  problems  that  touch 
life's  profoundest  depths  and  extend  into 
infinity. 

''What/'  he  asks,  ''is  that  great  and  vital 
principle  that  underlies  all  Eastern  faiths? 
What  is  that  truth  that  finds  so  varied  and 
so  different  an  expression  in  Hinduism, 
Shintoism,  Buddhism  and  many  another 
religion,  in  the  philosophies  of  Laotse  and 
Confucius?  What  is  the  understanding  of 
the  worid  that  is  acceptable  alike  to  prince 
and  peasants,  to  philosopher  and  laborer, 
to  soldier  and  recluse;  that  is  the  basis  of 
all  truth?  The  West  has  sought  it  always. 
It  has  recognized  that  from  ^e  East  came 
light,  that  in  the  East  there  rose  a  fountain 
of  the  spirit  that  dried  up  never.  The  West 
has  sought,  but  has  not  found. 

•"The  Inwaid  Usht."  By  H.  FlekUnEHall.  Cloth. 
Pp.  aaS.  PriM,  $1T5  net.  New  TorkTrhe  Ifamnilkn 
Company. 


"It  has  never  looked  deep  enough.  It  has 
mistaken  things,  taking  the  non-essential  for 
the  essential,  the  form  for  that  which  it 
encloses,  the  temporary  for  the  eternal.  It 
has  borrowed  and  then  has  found  that  what 
it  took  away  was  but  a  dead  thing  and  that  the 
life  was  left  behind. 

"The  East  has  ever  been  and  is  religious, 
not  in  part  of  its  life  but  in  the  whole  of  it 
It  has  held  that  religion  is  not  of  one  day 
but  of  all  time,  not  of  time  only  but  of  eternity, 
not  of  eternity  only  but  of  every  moment. 
To  its  mind  religion  embraces  everything, 
not  man's  soul  only  but  his  body,  all  of  him; 
and  not  man  alone  but  the  whole  universe; 
not  some  virtue  but  all  virtues,  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  evil.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  theory,  a  teaching,  a  method,  nor  an  ideal, 
a  dogma,  a  thought;  for  these,  however  great, 
however  true,  must  always  be  narrow,  cannot 
hold  but  a  little  part  of  the  truth.  They 
are  finite,  whereas  religion  is  infinite.  It  is 
none  of  these.  Religion  is  a  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  at  the  universe,  it  is  a  way  to  see 
and  understand. 

"But  to  the  West  it  is  not  so,  and  when  it 
has  gone  to  the  East  and  asked  for  truth,  it 
meant  by  truth  a  moral,  or  a  virtue,  or  an 
ideal,  or  a  dogma.  It  has  sought  the  dothfli 
in  which  truth  shows  itself  and  not  the  trutii. 
Therefore  despite  all  the  books  written  of 
Eastern  forms  of  faith  none  have  been  uiider> 
stood.  The  writers  have  explained  nothing 
because  they  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  knew 
nothing.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
Buddhism,  that  latest  expression  of  an  afl- 
worid  view." 

The  general  introductory  chapter  is  followed 
by  the  elucidation  of  the  chief  rdigioua  con- 
cepts of  the  'E&st,  especially  as  they  are  tau^ 
by  Buddhism.  The  volume  is  written  as  a 
series  of  sketches — ^we  almost  said  stories — 
for  indeed  there  is  an  incident  with  hmnai 
interest  that  is  a  starting  point  or  is  used  at 
an  objective  illustration  for  the  apedti 
subjects  with  which  the  various  chapters  aie 
concerned. 
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The  scribe  of  the  volume  is  represented  as 
being  an  Englishman  in  Burmah.  He  has 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  is  found  by 
the  natives  with  a  broken  limb.  He  is  taken 
to  a  near-by  Buddhist  monastery.  Here  he 
convalesces  in  an  atmosphere  so  full  of  peace 
and  love  that  he  declines  to  be  removed  to  the 
English  quarters  some  distance  beyond,  even 
after  his  friends  have  come  to  take  him  away. 
And  here  in  this  monastic  retreat  it  is  that  the 
sage  explains  to  him  the  great  religious  con- 
cepts of  Buddhism.  We  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nowhere  in  literature  can  there  be 
found  a  work  at  once  so  fascinating  and  lucid 
as  this  volume,  which  will  give  the  general 
reader  a  clear  and  vivid  panoramic  picture 
of  Buddhism  and  the  reasons  for  its  great 
distinguishing  tenets.  To  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  author's  style,  the  lucidity  with 
which  he  presents  his  thought,  and  the  simple 
sincerity  that  gives  added  charm  to  every 
page,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  peruse  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Wind,"  which  deals  with  the  sphinx 
of  sphinxes,  the  riddle  of  life — "the  fate  of 
the  man-child."  The  discussion  opens  with 
this  highly  poetic  little  prelude: 

"They  sat  and  watched  the  night  veiling 
the  world  in  sleep.  The  darkness  stretched 
into  eternity  and  the  stars  wheeled  upwards 
in  a  grand  procession.  Orion  blazed  above 
them  and  the  Pleiad  cluster  hung  like  a  pearl 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  night.  There  was 
a  deep  stillness,  for  the  winds  were  hushed, 
a  stillness  not  of  death  but  of  a  great  life 
that  slept  and  dreamed. 

**  Suddenly  from  the  village  down  below 
there  came  a  sound,  a  cry  that  pierced  the 
stiUness  like  a  pain,  and  on  the  cry  there 
came  a  music.  It  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
night;  now  keen  with  the  shrilling  of  a  flute, 
and  brazen  with  the  dang  of  cjrmbals,  now 
sad  and  slow  with  the  sound  of  strings. 
Then  it  faOed  into  the  throb  of  drums  that 
beat — that  beat — ^that  beat  a  measured  sad- 
ness of  monotonous  refrain;  and  the  flutes 
cried  again. 

"The  peacefulness  of  the  night  was  broken, 
the  dark  that  had  been  so  dear  became 
opaque,  the  distances  dosed  in.  The  finite- 
ness  of  things  became  more  manifest.  For 
in  the  music  was  a  harshness  and  a  discord 
that  drove  the  thoughts  back  into  the  heart. 
Th^  wouM  not  go  abroad  in  such  com- 
panionship. The  sounds  occupied  the 
shrunken  night  alone. 


"A  man  was  dead." 

This  discordant  note,  this  human  wail 
occasioned  because  of  the  death  of  a  poor 
sufferer — a  leper — Pleads  the  Englishman  to 
question  the  monk. 

"'Ufe,  what  is  life?'  he  asks.  'What  is 
man's  soul,  whence  did  it  come,  and  whither 
does  it  go?  A  man  is  dead  bdow  there. 
Men  pass  upon  the  wings  of  every  moment 
that  fleets  by  us.  Men  are  born  and  die. 
I  am  here,  whence  did  I  come  and  what  am 
I  ?    That  man  is  dead.    Where  is  his  soul  ?' 

At  length  the  monk  replies,  but  we  can 
give  only  a  fragment  of  this  interesting  and 
suggestive  discussion  which  from  first  to  last 
is  richly  suggestive. 

"*Life  is  a  breath  that  comes  from  the 
eternal  here  to  us.  It  is  not  a  thing,  a  sub- 
stance that  lies  within  us,  but  a  tide  that  pour- 
ing on  this  world  builds  up  our  bodies  and 
is  itsdf  our  souls.  It  builds  our  bodies  to 
manifest  itsdf.  Consider.  Suppose  we  sat 
not  in  gardens  but  on  a  barren  rock,  and  we 
could  only  see,  not  fed.  The  wind  might 
blow  but  we  should  know  nothing.  It  could 
not  stir  the  rock.  The  air  might  move  but 
could  not  manifest  its  p'Tesence.  Life  must 
have  proper  form  to  manifest  itself  in.  It 
has  built  up  our  bodies  little  by  little  through 
the  ages  that  it  may  show  itself,  that  life 
may  live.  It  raises  them  ever  to  manifest 
itsdf  more  fully.  life  is  from  without.  It  is 
not  a  prisoner  hdd  in  bondage  in  an  earthy 
cage  horn  which  when  the  bar  breaks  it  flees.' 

"  *  And  the  man's  soul  ?  * 

"'life  lives  forever.' 

"*The  body  goes  back  to  earth.  Can  it 
not  rise  again?' 

'**Mj  friend,'  the  monk  answered,  'think. 
What  are  you?  Are  you  the  body  or  the 
life  that  built  it  up  and  made  it  live  ?  .  .  .  A 
body  is  a  fiinite  thing,  life  is  infinite.  Would 
you  have  the  life  that  moved  the  leper,  for  he 
was  a  Iqper  whom  they  mourn  bdow,  com- 
pelled for  all  the  ages  to  manifest  itself  only 
in  that  poor  body,  or  in  any  body  however 
good?  Life  is  a  progress  and  a  change. 
The  stream  of  spirit  ever  widens  and  requires 
greater  power  to  work  in,  to  live  in.  Each 
body  passes,  and  from  its  dust  are  built 
our  new  bodies  greater  and  stronger,  better 
able  to  perform  the  behests  of  the  greater 
spirit.' 

'''Ib  there  then  no  immortality  of  body? 
Must  we  go  always  into  f orgetfulness  ?  Tlie 
spirit  has  an  inunortality,  the  body  none'? 
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'"It  18  80  hard/  he  said,  'to  speak  of,  to 
put  into  words,  that  which  one  sees  and 
knows  to  be  beyond  all  words.  I  thought 
that  all  men  fdt  the  consciousness  of  what 
life  is.  And  yet  I  remember  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago,  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. And  those  who  saw  and  taught  were 
called  Mystics,  splitters  of  words,  dealers  in 
doud  and  fog  because  they  tried  to  say  what 
never  can  be  fully  said.  Yet  as  you  ask  I 
will  try.  Every  living  thing  we  see  is  twofold, 
it  is  spirit  expressed  in  matter.  Matter  is 
built  up  by  brute  forces  which  act  according 
to  fixed  laws.  The  spirit  which  takes  this 
matter  and  makes  it  into  living  forces  is  also 
twofold,  imconscious  and  conscious. 

***Take  myself  or  you,  Oiur  bodies  are 
built  and  kept  by  forces  that  are  unconscious; 
we  breathe,  our  pulses  move,  our  food  is 
turned  to  blood  by  no  conscious  effort  of  our 
own.  They  will  work  when  our  conscious 
life  is  asleep  or  absent. 

"*But  conscious  life  is  different.  That 
comes  not  from  inheritance,  not  from  our 
parents.  It  manifests  itself  within  the  body, 
but  is  not  of  it.  It  affects  it.  The  greater 
our  consciousness,  the  greater  the  master, 
the  more  obedient  is  the  servant.  It  is  affected 
by  the  body,  which  is  its  instrument  through 
which  it  manifests  its  life  and  consciousness. 
They  are  bound  together;  yet  each  is  different, 
and  each  gives  to  other  immortality.  Each 
has  its  laws  which  it  ob^  or  disobeys. 
Again  there  is  this  difference. 

"'The  soul  is  immortal  always,  but  the 
body,  that  stream  of  bodies  which  began  so  far 
back  we  cannot  see  it,  and  come  through  our 
parents  to  ourselves,  may  suddenly  be 
stopped.' 
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But  our  conscious  life  is  different,  a 
man's  body  is  continued  in  his  children, 
but  not  his  soul,  his  conscious  life.  That  is 
the  wind  that  passes.' 

"'The  wind  passes,'  said  the  man,  'and  has 
no  personality.  And  when  man  dies  is  that 
so  too  with  him,  his  consciousness,  his  soul? 
Does  that,  too,  merge  into  a  formless  wind  ?' 

"The  monk  shook  his  head. 

"'That  personality  continues  also.    It  goes 
on  with  all  the  merit  and  demerit  it  has 
acquired.    It  goes  on  forever,  imtfl — until — ' 

"'Until?' 

"'What  is  beyond  the  stars,  beyond  the 
utmost  star  ?    What  is  infinity  ? ' 


"'No  one  can  tell.' 

"'That  is  the  answer.  No  one  can  tdL 
Why  should  we  wish  to  know?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  see  a  little  space  before  you,  a 
day's  march  on  in  front?  One  idea  is  this, 
that  as  there  was  a  time  when  unoonacious 
life  existed  alone  without  conacioiiaiieas,  so 
in  time  we  may  grow  to  that  perfection  that 
Consciousness  and  WHl  and  Bighteouanev 
may  exist  without  the  confining  bouDds  of 
matter  and  unconscious  life,  but  die  truer 
thouffht  is  that  the  conscious  life,  the  Soul, 
will  be  blended  with  all  the  forces  into  one 
great  whole,  infinite,  universal.'" 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  thoughtful 
chapters  of  the  work  is  entitled  "Rays  of 
Infinite  light."  It  embodies  the  Buddhistic 
concept  of  the  evolution  and  the  advancing 
march  of  life: 

"The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
and  without  it  we  should  have  no  life.  It 
draws  the  waters  of  the  seas  into  the  heavens 
and  gives  them  to  the  land.  All  power 
comes,  or  has  come,  from  it.  The  wood 
we  bum  has  gained  its  heat  horn  heaven  and 
keeps  it  for  awhile.  The  protoplasm  in  the 
plant  vibrates  to  the  same  eneigy.  life  is 
not  in  it  but  in  the  sun  that  gives  it.  Sun- 
worshippers  have  recognized  this,  and  they 
have  used  him  as  the  symbol  of  the  sdenoeof 
all  the  life  that  is.  It  comes  always  {rom 
without  as  does  the  sunlight. 

"The  sunlight  comes  upon  us  in  a  flood, 
but  that  great  tide  is  made  of  tiny  beams,  and 
in  each  beam  lie  all  the  properties  of  the  whole; 
visible  and  invisible  rays  th^  all  are  thcfe. 
Each  little  beam  that  filters  through  the  leaves 
is  a  completeness  in  itself,  an  entity,  a  perso*- 
ality.  Yet  when  incarnated  in  a  leaf  its 
expression  differs  from  all  the  rest. 

"We  are  such  beams  from  the  eternal  sun. 
We  come  straight  horn  the  source  of  life  and 
consciousness,  a  beam  bound  up  with  othen 
but  distinct,  manifest  in  flesh. 

"The  sunshine  fell  upon  the  lamp  hung 
low  beside  the  window.  The  cut-glass  cryaftals 
underneath  it  broke  the  golden  stream  into 
many  colors.  They  passed  a  shining  band 
across  the  shadow  and  fell  upon  the  wall. 
He  traced  it  with  his  finger,  and  he  said :  'This 
is  the  symbol  of  life  as  the  East  has  always 
seen  it;  not  as  a  Substance,  shadowy,  filmy, 
still  a  substance  placed  within  our  bodies,  bat 
as  a  beam  and  a  force,  made  up  of  maaj 
forces. 

'"This  is  the  symbol  that  I  sought.    Tlie 
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heayens  have  given  me  what  I  oould  not  find 
This  light  that  comes  down  from  the  sun  is  the 
aDegcny  of  the  life  that  comes  from  God.  It 
comes  upon  us  from  above,  and  in  it  are  many 
forms,  as  in  the  light  are  many  rajs.' 

"He  laid  his  finger  on  the  rod  ray.  *Here/ 
he  said,  'is  the  first  we  see,  but  there  are  rays 
beyond,  dark  rays.  These  are,  as  it  were, 
the  blind  forces  that  built  up  the  earth,  that 
made  the  crystals  in  the  rocks,  that  hold  the 
water  drops  together,  that  make  the  winds 
move  to  and  fro.  There  is  no  light  in  them, 
no  intdligence,  only  force  and  power.  So 
God  built  the  world  with  the  dark  rays  before 
the  higher  life  could  come.' 

"And  when  the  worid  was  builded,  when 
the  seas  were  made,  the  mountains  lifted  up, 
the  earth  divided  horn  the  water.  He  added 
just  another  tiny  ray,  not  dark  this  time, 
but  with  the  faintest  light  of  life.  And  it 
made  protoplasm  from  the  materials  gathered 
for  it.  So  rose  the  humbler  forms  of  vege- 
table life.  Little  by  little  the  ray  grew 
brighter  and  the  life  increased.  Tliis  ray 
it  is  that  is  the  life.  That  is  what  makes  the 
sap  to  rise  and  fall,  the  leaf  to  spread,  the  bud 
to  open.  Yet  not  this  ray  alone,  but  this 
added  to  all  that  went  before.  For  alone  it 
could  do  nothing.  The  dark  rays  made  and 
keep  the  world,  and  to  them  light  and  life  is 
added.  And  so  life  broadens.  So  the  invis- 
iUe  meiges  into  the  visible,  the  brute  forces 
into  the  unconscious  life.  As  the  forms  in 
which  life  is  manifested  are  made  more  and 
more  perfect,  so  the  life  to  be  shown  therein 
is  increased. 

"Then  came  the  further  rays  that  lie  beyond 
the  visible.  There  came  upon  the  world  the 
first  faint  ray  of  consciousness,  of  conscious 
life,  of  will,  of  power  to  move  and  act,  to  do 
right  and  wrong.  These  put  into  the  pro- 
toplasm the  life  that  grew  up  into  aniinals. 
The  rays  increased,  and  the  increasing 
unconscious  and  conscious  life  built  up 
little  by  little  the  animal  form  to  manifest 
itself  in.  Out  of  animals  came  man,  and 
man  rises  ever.  His  consciousness,  his  con- 
science which  is  his  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  will  to  do  that  which  he  sees.  That 
is  the  evolution  of  the  entity  of  nuin,  which 
is  the  compound  of  all  the  forces  from  the 
beginning — the  brute  forces,  the  unconscious 
life,  the  conscious  life.  He  is  a  compound 
of  them  all,  and  they  are  all  in  the  beam  that 
is  his  life.  They  are  all  one,  and  yet  they 
fall  into  three  parts,  with  three  moralities. 


three   laws,    three    forms   of   righteousness. 

''First,  the  blind  forces,  gravity  and  heat; 
expansion  and  contraction,  dectridty  and 
many  another.  They  have  thjeir  laws,  which 
laws  are  their  morality,  their  righteousness. 
They  cannot  disobey  them.  They  never  act 
but  in  one  way,  the  way  directed.  Gravity 
cannot  draw  faster  or  slower,  light  cannot  pass 
whither  it  would,  the  crystal  forms  ever  in  one 
fixed  way.  They  have  no  life  and  they 
endure,  but  do  not  grow  or  change. 

"Then  came  the  unconscious  life  of  plants 
who  have  a  right  and  wrong,  for  they  nuiy 
live  and  spread  or  else  disappear.  They 
nuiy  grow  and  become  a  fuller  manifestation 
or  they  may  cease  to  be.  As  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  world  about  them,  as  th^ 
fortify  themselves  by  strength  and  beauty  and 
usefulness,  so  they  have  inunortality.  Yet  it 
would  seem  they  have  no  conscious  life,  only 
imconsdous. 

"With  the  conscious  life  there  came  a  con- 
science, a  steady  growing  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  a  steady  growing  will  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  a  steady  growing  control  over 
the  lower  forces.  That  is  our  soul.  From 
the  first  beginnings  in  the  eaiiiest  yearsTour 
souls  have  grown  as  our  bodies  have  developed 
in  one  stream,  and  the  life  in  them;  and  the 
soul  that  is  added  to  the  life  has  increased. 

"The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  which 
we  recognize  in  animals  has  become  ever  more 
dear,  the  will  to  do  that  which  we  see  pro- 
portionate to  our  knowledge  grows  with  it, 
our  power  to  enforce  our  will  grows  also. 
The  lesser  rays  have  found  little  by  little  their 
master.  The  soul  rules.  As  yet  his  control 
is  slight  because  his  knowledge  still  is  slight. 
Knowledge  comes  first,  control  later.  So 
is  man  now  a  beam  of  life  manifested  in  a 
body  it  has  built. 

"And  that  is  how  the  East  sees  the  world." 

On  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
the  author  has  somewhat  to  say.  %>aoe 
renders  it  impossiUe,  however,  for  us  to  do 
more  than  give  a  brief  extract: 

"How  easy  now  is  the  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion. The  increasing  life  and  soul  has  built 
itself  up  by  slow  degrees  a  form  to  show  itself 
in.  The  imperfect  beam  showed  in  the  ani- 
mal, the  higher  in  man,  still  the  same  beam 
only  with  addition.  It  is  an  evolution  of 
the  soul  manifested  in  an  evolution  of  the 
body.    And  evolution  acts  both  wayd. 

"As  the  life  of  man  has  arisen  from  that 
of  animals  by  the  addition  of  a  moral  con- 
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sdousness,  so  if  in  suooessiye  lives  that  con- 
sciousness, that  soul  be  not  cultivated  and 
followed,  we  may  fall  back  again.  The 
higher  ray  may  fade  and  the  beam  become 
again  the  same  as  that  the  beasts  have.  So 
the  life  of  man  has  been  in  animals  and  may 
be  so  again. 

"That  is  the  underlying  faith  of  all  the 
E^ast,  that  is  their  view  of  life.  Man's  soul, 
his  life  is  not  a  kernel  made  fresh  at  birth 
and  which  in  death  is  liberated  and  banished 
firom  the  world.  It  has  existed  always  and 
has  won  its  way  upwards.  It  is  not  an  inher- 
ent quality  of  certain  forms  of  matter  as  science 
would  seem  to  tell  us,  it  is  a  force  that  comes 
from  Grod  and  manifests  itself  in  matter." 

We  have  happily  pretty  well  passed  that 
childish  stage  in  our  history  when  men  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  virtue  to  dose  their  eyes  in 
the  presence  of  religious  concepts  different 


from  those  they  had  been  taught  to  bdieve. 
Now  it  is  recognized  among  the  thoughtful 
that  the  Creator  gave  man  reason  and  the 
searching  spirit,  that  he  mi^t  questicm  ewetj 
sphinx.  So,  although  one  may  not  aooept 
the  teachings  of  the  East,  the  man  who  would 
be  intelligent  can  no  longer  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  what  its  people  bdieve  and  the 
wherefore  of  their  convictions;  and  no  p<^ular 
presentation  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  Bud- 
dhism can  compare  with  The  Inward  LigkL 
This  work  contains  twenty-two  chapters,  not 
one  of  which  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be 
willing  to  leave  unread.  Many  of  them  will 
call  for  a  second  perusal  because  of  the  li^t 
they  throw  of  many  problems  that  have  for 
ages  perplexed  the  brain  of  man. 


B.   O.    FUOVTER. 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Rebirth  of  Religum:  The  Causes  of  the 
Present  Rdigi&us  Unrest  in  Europe  and 
America,  By  Algernon  S.  Crapsey.  Cloth. 
Pp.  324.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

A  REMARKABLE  book  is  this  by  the  lately 
<ieposed  Episcopal  clergyman  whose  trial  for 
heresy  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Mr. 
Crapsey  is  a  man  of  broad  intellectual  grasp, 
historical  knowledge,  analytical  power,  strong 
convictions,  fearless  utterance  and  lucidity 
of  expression.  At  the  same  time  his  work 
is  constructive  rather  than  destructive  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  truth. 

In  commenting  on  the  Athanasian  and  the 
Nicene  Creeds,  the  author  remarks  that  one 
who  tries  to  understand  them  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  patience  and  stupidity  of  mankind. 
And  again  he  says:  ''We  would  rather  be 
free-thinkers  in  hell  than  orthodox  intellec- 
tual slaves  in  heaven." 

Nothing  since  Henry  Frank's  Doom  of 
Dogma  has  been  so  out^x>ken  against  the  old 
dogmatic  theology.  And  yet  the  work  is 
devout,  instructive  and  inspiring. 

"Man  can  become  man,"  says  the  author, 

*Booki  intended  for  review  in  Trs  Abbi  ▲  ihonld  be 
.eddreaed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Dcpertment,  Ten 
Absna,  Boeton,  ICeai. 


*'only  by  making  himself  one  with  God,  and 
it  is  in  the  strength  of  his  divinity  that  the  man 
of  the  human  ideal  and  the  man  of  the  social 
order  is  to  preach  his  gospel  to  all  peoples 
and  bring  ail  nations  into  the  obedience  off 
the  Faith." 

The  following  explicit  statement  of  the 
author's  position  should  disarm  hostile  crit- 
icism: 

'*The  Christian  creed  to-day  is  discredited* 
not  because  the  faith  of  man  has  failed,  but 
because  the  faith  of  man  has  outgrown  it 
Later  observation  has  corrected  the  errors  of 
earlier  observation.  We  do  not  cease  to 
believe  in  Grod  because  we  have  ceased  to 
define  God  in  terms  of  the  dogmatic  We 
believe  in  God  all  the  more  because  our 
thought  has  outgrown  the  dogmatic.  Be 
whom  we  adore  is  a  greater  God  by  a  whok 
continent  than  that  Grod  which  was  worshipped 
at  the  time  that  the  dogmatic  was  formulslBd. 
And  our  whole  method  of  i^proach  to  Ged« 
intellectually,  is  changed.  We  do  not  leasoa 
from  an  abstract  conception  of  God  down* 
ward  to  his  attributes,  but  we  first  find  oat 
what  we  can  know  about  God  throu^  Ui 
manifestations.  All  we  can  know  we  nrait 
learn  horn,  what  we  see  in  the  world  rouai 
about  us  and  what  we  can  discover  id  o« 
own  inward   nature.    Taking  all   the  hA 
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and  reasoning  from  them  as  best  we  can, 
we  come  to  our  notion  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Our  method  is  the  method  of  inductive 
reasoning,  rather  than  deductive,  and  we  are 
very  patient.  We  do  not  make  hasty  gen- 
eralizations. We  are  content  with  what 
knowledge  we  have,  and  are  ready  to  act  upon 
that  knowledge  and  then  to  believe  the  best 
of  Gkxi.  This  method  is  at  work  and  it  is 
bringing  to  naught  much  of  what  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  as  necessary  truth. 
We  no  longer  consider  it  a  crime  to  think, 
but  we  consider  it  a  crime  not  to  think. 
We  hold  that  knowledge  is  always  imperfect, 
and  must  always  be  subject  to  investigation, 
and  that  beliefs,  being  nothing  else  than 
imperfect  knowledge,  must  be  constantly 
passing  away." 

No  rational  mind  can  find  fault  with  the 
foregoing,  and  yet  it  may  lead  to  very  radical 
results.  It  has  already  carried  us  into  an 
agnosticism  concerning  many  things  of  which 
our  fathers  felt  sure,  but  even  agnosticism 
may  mean  an  arlvance.  Only  those  are  pre- 
pared to  learn  who  realize  that  they  do  not 
know.  The  great  thelogical  lesson  of  the 
age  has  resulted  in  showing  us  our  ignorance 
and  now  we  are  ready  to  go  on  as  never  before. 

The  old  dogmatic  had  its  work  to  do  and 
did  it.  It  stimulated  thought  and  created 
great  dialecticians.  It  prepared  the  way  for 
something  better.  But  in  passing  it  has 
left  us  an  immoral  residuum.  In  its  eager- 
ness to  uphold  an  infallible  revelation  it  has 
given  the  world  an  immoral  conception  of 
God,  an  immoral  conception  of  man,  an 
inmioral  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  and 
an  immoral  doctrine  of  hell. 

The  new  dogmatic  brings  to  us  new  faith, 
new  hope  and  new  enthusiasm.  It  brings 
the  scientific  spirit  into  religion,  and  this 
scientific  spirit  '*has  dissipated  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  universe  in  which  the  dogmatic 
originated.  That  three-compartment  imi- 
verse  of  earth,  hades  and  heaven  has  no  place 
whatever  in  the  thought-world  of  to-day.'* 
So  says  the  author,  anid  he  truthfully  adds: 
''The  scientific  spirit  has  taken  full  possession 
of  all  the  instrumentalities  of  education 
except  the  pulpit.  The  press,  the  school, 
the  universify,  are  all  working  for  and  devel- 
oping the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  these  are  more  mighty  than  the  pulpit 
and  are  reducing  it  to  a  nullity.  It  is  then 
the  spirit  of  the  age  that  b  completing  the 
overthrow  of  the  dogmatic,  and  it  is  a  mere 


matter  of  fact  for  a  man  within  or  without 
the  church  to  declare  that  a  new  era,  which 
knows  not  the  dogmatic,  has  arrived.  The 
churches  may  shut  their  ^es,  but  their  blind- 
ness and  their  deafness  will  not  save  them. 
If  th^  be  founded  upon  the  dogmatic  system, 
then  their  foundations  are  undermined,  and 
they  as  institutions  must  fall  into  ruin." 

In  other  words,  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity involves  the  imwavering  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Christianity  in  cvder  to  be  true  to  itself  must 
assume  not  an  imchanging  but  a  changing 
faith.  Its  beliefs  must  keep  paqf  with  the 
advance  in  all  spheres  of  Imowledge.  In 
this  way  only  will  it  keep  its  hold  upon  man 
and  be  a  hdp  to  him  in  his  struggle  upward. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Ifs  of  History.  By  Joseph  Edgar  Chamber- 
lin.  Cloth.  Pp.  208.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  interesting  little  volume  deals  with 
many  of  the  momentous  moments  of  history 
when  the  fate  of  civilization  seemed  to  turn 
upon  some  happening  in  itself  quite  trivial, 
or  some  event  that  at  the  time  seemed  to 
possess  little  importance,  but  which  carried 
with  it  great  destiny-shaping  consequences. 
Doubtless  many  people  would  consider  all 
such  speculations  as  idle,  since  what  is  is, 
and  no  man  knows  definitely  what  might  have 
been  if  events  at  crucial  moments  had  shaped 
themselves  differently.  Yet  this  speculation 
is  more  than  a  fascinating  pastime.  It  serves 
to  recall  to  the  reader  great  historical  moments 
and  wiU  doubtless  tc^  to  make  many  who 
peruse  its  pages  return  to  their  histories  to 
learn  more  of  the  great  facts  briefly  and 
pleasingly  dwelt  upon. 

The  work  contains  twenty-two  chapters, 
beginning  with  the  battle  of  Salamis;  and 
among  the  leading  subjects  touched  upon  are 
If  the  Moors  Had  Won  the  Battle  of  Tours;  '* 
If  Columbus  Had  K^t  His  Straight  Course 
Westward;"  *'If  the  Spanish  Armada  Had 
Sailed  at  Its  Appointed  Time;*"  "If  Champ- 
lain  Had  Tarried  in  Plymouth  Bay;*'  '*If 
Lafayette  Had  Hdd  the  French  Rc^  of 
Terror  in  Check;"  '*If  James  Maodonnd 
Had  Not  Closed  the  Gates  of  Hugomont 
Castle;"  "If  Abraham  linooki's  Father  Had 
Moved  Southwaid,  not  Northward;"  "If  the 
Confederates  had  mardied  on  Washington 
after  Bull  Bun;"  and  ''U  the  Confedrates 
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States  Had  Puichaaed  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Fleet  in  1861." 

llie  volume  is  well  written  and  is  a  valu- 
able work  especially  to  place  before  young 
people  to  stimulate  a  further  interest  in  history. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy.  By 
John  R.  ^ears.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp. 
394.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Charies 
Scribner's  Sons. 

This  work  in  the  short  compass  of  less  than 
350  pages  presents  an  excellent  story  of  our 
navy  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day. 
The  author,  like  most  writers  on  naval  topics, 
is  an  advocate  of  a  great  American  navy  as 
a  means  of  promoting  peace, — a  view  with 
which  we  do  not  coincide,  though  we  believe 
there  is  far  more  justification  for  a  large  appro- 
priation for  naval  affairs  than  for  a  standing 
army. 

Tlie  story  of  our  naval  evolution  is  well  told 
and  the  author  is  particularly  happy  in  describ- 
ing the  dauntless  and  daring  achievements  of 
our  naval  heroes, — ^achievements  that  have 
proved  a  mighty  inspiration  to  our  naval  forces 
horn  admirals  to  the  lowliest  seaman.  From 
the  .days  of  Paul  Jones  to  the  dose  of  the 
Spanish  War,  the  history  of  our  naval  officers 
and  marines  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
record  of  honor  and  heroism, — a  record 
imtamished  by  dishonor,  crudty  or  ought 
that  can  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
patriot's  brow. 

This  work  can  be  reconmiended  to  all 
persons  who  desire  a  brief,  well-written  and 
authoritative  histoiy  of  the  American  navy; 
while  its  special  excellence  is  found,  we  think, 
in  the  author's  vivid  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  heroic  deeds  and  great  achievements  of 
the  naval  forces  in  critical  moments. 


GiUette*s  Social  Redemption.  By  Melvin  L. 
Seveiy.  Pp.  783.  Boston:  H.  B.  Turner 
&  Company. 

As  A  REVIEW  of  ''world-wide  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day"  and  particularly  of  those 
conditions  that  are  most  undesirable  and  call 
loud^  for  reform,  this  book  is  more  nearly 
comprehensive  than  any  other  encyclopedia 
of  social  ills  yet  published. 

The  reader  is  plunged  into  the  awful  race 
wars  that  inar  our  boasted  civilization  and 
made  to  see  the  fiasco  of  peace  talk  and  the 
imminence  of  hideous  and  gigantic  intema- 


tional  strife.  Inteinatioiial  ooiiq>etition  and 
tariff  piracy  are  shown  up  in  undreas,  and 
our  national  shame  is  eaqxiecd  in  blushing 
red  heat.    And  there  is  a  way  of  redemption. 

The  paganism  and  brutality  of  Chnstian 
Russia,  the  perfidy  and  crucity  of  LeopcM's 
misgovemment  of  the  Congo  F^  Slate,  and 
the  uni({jeakableness  of  the  mu(|pweakaMe  Tuk 
prove  condusivdiy  that  something  is  wrong. 
And  a  certain  remedy  is  forthcoming. 

Even  America  has  fallen  from  her  hi^ 
ideals,  and  may  be  in  the  dutch  of  tendencies 
that  wlQ  place  her  on  a  level  with  Russia. 
There's  a  reason. 

Our  federal  judiciary  is  a  bulwark  of 
absolutism.  The  fountains  of  our  dvic  life  are 
polluted  with  the  corruption  of  ill-gottea 
wealth.  Public  service  is  exploited  for  private 
profit,  contraction  of  currenef  has  greallf 
increased  the  debtor  dass.  We  have  stained 
our  hands  with  the  blood  of  weaker  peoples 
and  presume  to  rule  them  against  their  wiD. 
And  for  all  this  there  is  a  plan  of  salvation. 

The  chapter  on  "Our  Land  Graft"  is 
especially  good  and  replete,  as  is  the  whde 
book,  with  facts  and  figures  of  great  interest 

''Congress  in  particular  is  chaigeahle 
with  the  full  and  guilty  knowledge  of  this 
colossal  crime.  We  have  seen  how  200,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  were,  with  fatuous  generosity, 
bestowed  by  Congress  Upon  the  railway  com- 
panies,— an  area  as  great  as  the  combined 
areas  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connedtcut,  Rhode  Uand, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Viiginia,  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina, — and  we  are  now  to  see  how 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least  150,000,000 
acres, — the  equivalent  in  area  of  thirty  states 
the  size  of  Massachusetts — have  been  stoleD 
and  added  to  this  stupendous  total  of  alien- 
ated lands.  Moreover,  the  best  authoritief 
assert  that,  when  the  full  truth  is  known  the 
150,000,000  acres  now  known  to  have  bees 
stolen  will  very  probably  be  swelled  to  900,- 
000,000  acres,  or  an  area  approximatelj 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  stat^  the  sise  of 
Connecticut  or  more  than  seven  times  the 
gross  area  of  all  New  England!  " 

"Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  meam. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  ii 
546,875  square  miles. 

"Estimating  the  present  population  of  tk 
United  States  at  something  less  than  eightf- 
four  millions  and  the  average  family  to  ooft- 
tain,  say,  five  persons,  though  this  is  an  ovtf- 
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estimate,  the  figures  in  1900  being  4.7  persons 
per  family, — we  find  that  every  family  in  the 
United  StaUe  hoe  been  rckhed  of  a  farm  of 
more  than  twenty  acres  area.  When  we  wonder 
«t  the  poverty  which  stares  us  in  the  face  on 
every  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  our  great  country 
has  been  robbed  of  the  means  of  a  handsome 
con4>etence  by  the  very  legislature  originally 
designed  for  their  protection." 

"Much  of  the  land  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  Western  and  Southern  farming 
land,  is  held  in  large  tracts.  For  instance, 
the  Texas  Land  Syndicate  No.  8  owns  8,000,- 
OOO  acres  in  Texas,  in  which  such  English 
noblemen  as  the  Duke  of  Rutiand  and  Lord 
Beresford  are  laigdy  interested.  Another 
syndicate,  the  British  Land  Company,  owns 
^00,000  acres  in  Kansas,  besides  tracts  in 
other  states.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  Sir  Edward  Reid 
controls  1,000,000  acres  in  Florida.  A  S3mdi- 
cate  containing  Lady  Gordon  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  controls  2,000,000  acres  in 
Ifississippi.'* 

The  last  paragraph  above  is  quoted  from 
Henry  George,  Jr.  In  fact  the  great  bulk  of 
the  volume  consists  of  quotations  and  these 
are  admirably  well  chosen  from  the  stand- 
point of  effectiveness  from  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  political  literature  of  the  best 
radical  type. 

The  despoliation  of  the  people,  the  law- 
lessness of  the  law,  the  injustice  of  the  courts, 
the  prevalence  of  lynching,  the  rise  of  peonage, 
the  prostitution  of  the  legal  professions,  the 
subordination  of  man  to  mon^,  and  the 
Beign  of  Terror  in  Colorado  are  also  dealt 
with  in  detail  before  we  get  two-thirds  through 
this  remarkable  volume,  but  we  are  assuied 
that  the  Gillette  System  for  Social  Redemption 
is  calculated  to  cure  every  social  ill  and 
establish  an  ideal  brotherland  on  earth. 

Impatientiy  we  skip  the  last  third  of  these 
myriad  social  woes  to  learn  from  "Appendix 
A*'  what  Gillette's  Social  Redemption  really 
is,  and  even  here  we  do  not  find  out.  The 
following  sentences  may  stir  the  imagination, 
but  a  description  of  the  system  is  reserved 
for  a  second  volume.    Mr.  Severy  says: 

"In  an  ideal  social  state,  then,  men  would 
do  those  things  which  were  pleasant  for  them 
to  do.  We  fancy  we  hear  you  say:  *If  that 
were  the  case  a  great  many  would  do  nothing,* 
but,  fortunately  for  humanity,  that  statement 
is  not  true. 


"We  see,  therefore,  that  were  it  possible 
so  to  alter  social  conditions  that  eveiy  man 
could  make  play  of  his  work,  the  whole  face 
of  human  creation  would  take  on  such  a 
smile  as  has  never  been  known  to  the  sons  of 
men.  Now  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  things 
which  the  plan  known  as  'Gillette's  Social 
Redemption'  aims  to  accomplish.  At  first 
thought  it  would,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  that 
were  every  one  piermitted  freely  to  sdect  his 
vocation,  two  difficulties  would  immediatdy 
become  apparent;  first:  that  each  one  would 
choose  the  pleasantest  and  least  onerous 
work,  and,  second:  many  would  sdect  pur- 
suits for  which  they  were  not  qualified.  The 
system  in  question,  however,  perfecUy  meets 
both  of  these  objections." 

"The  determination  of  the  eoaui  price 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  producer  of  any 
article  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  features 
of  the  system,  and  one  whidb,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  before  been  proposed.  We 
refer  particulariy  to  the  method  by  which 
the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand  is  made  avto- 
m4Aicatty^  and  without  the  intervention  of 
hvman  judgment^  to  fix  the  price  with  abso- 
lute justice. 

"We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  explain  this  sdf-adjusting  social  mechanism 
in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  reader  thor- 
oughly to  understand  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  as  unfailing  and  impersonal, — as 
free  from  favoritism  and  as  coldly  exact, — 
as  a  perfecUy  interacting,  sdf-regulating 
mechanism  of  sted." 

"Under  the  proposed  rSgime  there  will  be 
no  compulsion.  A  man  may  work  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  but,  and  here  is  the 
great  point,  he  cannot  consume  one  iota  more 
than  he  actually  produces.  If  you  imagine 
that  great  storehouse  of  wealth,  the  earth,  to 
be  a  lake,  and  human  endeavors  to  be  dippers, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  con- 
ditions as  they  would  exist  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. Each  social  imit  would  be  free  to  dip 
up  whatever  water  he  needed  to  satisfy  hui 
thirst.  If  he  cared  for  much,  he  would  dip 
up  much.  If  he  were  not  thirsty  he  would 
not  be  compdled  to  dip  up  any,  but  in  no 
case  could  he  drink  a  drop  which  he  had  not 
dipped  up.  Con^>are  this  with  the  present 
system,  where  men  are  forced  to  dip  from  mom 
tUl  night,  and  to  go  thirsty  meanwhile,  bdng 
only  permitted  to  take  into  thdr  mouth,  to 
satisfy  their  thirst,  about  what  oozes  through 
thdr  skin  as  the  sweat  of  their  thankless  task; 
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and  this,  while  the  few,  who  never  dip  at  all, 
are  enabled  to  maintain  ostentatious  and 
geyser-like  fountains  from  the  water  furnished 
by  an  army  of  thirsty  toilers  while  they  them- 
selves in  many  cases,  do  not  so  much  as  know 
the  feel  of  the  dipper." 

"The  world-wide  coiporation  with  the 
unlimited,  elastic  capitalization,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  will  be  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  and  ultimately  controlling 
all  means  for  the  production  of  wealth  through- 
out the  world.  Its  capital  will  consist  of  the 
money  paid  in  by  the  people,  and  these  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  purcfuue  ovtright  of 
approved  standard,  dividend-paying  securities 
of  weU-knovm  and  unquestionable  value. 

"The  corporation  by-laws  will  provide, 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  the  selection  of  the 
finance  board  which  has  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  the  investor  will  be  safeguarded  in  every 
way  against  the  inefficiency,  or  wrong-doing 
of  this  board.  The  purchases  made  by  the 
corporation  will  be  spread  over  such  a  number 
of  standard  securities  as  will  make  loss  impos- 
sible." 

"Under  the  new  rSgime,  patriotism,  which 
has  now  degenerated  to  a  mere  prejudice  of 
locality  would  then  become  a  world-wide 
humanitarian  sentiment,  without  meridian 
or  parallels  of  latitude;  without  distinctions 
of  race  or  color;  without  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  nationality  or  social  status;  and 
without  differences  in  the  matter  of  belief, 
age  or  sex.  AU  m/inkind  would  then  be  one 
common  brotherhood.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family  would  be  integrated  into 
one  compact  social  organism,  correlated  in 
all  its  parts,  and  informed  by  a  composite 
inteUigence  which,  on  the  dock  of  the  world, 
would  make  the  minute-hand  mark  hours, 
so  rapid  would  be  the  march  of  human  prog- 
ress. The  present  irksome  toil  of  the  masses 
would  become  play,  in  which  the  classes 
would  share,  imtil  all  distinctions  of  dass 
sconsdousness  utterly  broke  down.  The  drone 
turned  into  workers;  the  waste  of  the  hive 
diminated;  each  social  imit  would  have 
ample  time  for  the  devdopment  of  mind  and 
sold,  as  well  as  body.  A  hitherto  unknown 
esprU  de  corps,  a  ddightful  comradeiy,  a 
fljn^athy  which  feels  not  only  for,  but  with, 
would  then  pervade  the  whole  human  fabric." 

This  is  truly  a  rosy  picture  and  portrays 
a  consunmiation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but 
the  writer  gives  no  hint  of  the  stqM  to  be 


taken  to  reach  it.  How  the  crealioii  of  this 
world-wide  coiporation  is  to  be  brou^t  about, 
how  people  are  going  to  be  converted  in 
masses  to  this  plan,  and  how  the  other  really 
serious  problems  which  necessarily  confront 
the  execution  of  so  vast  a  scheme  are  to  be 
solved  our  author  does  not  deign  to  let  us 
know. 

Ralph  Aiaertbon. 
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Poems  and  Essays.  By  Edward  C.  Fams- 
worth.  niustrated.  Leather.  I^.  S64. 
Price,  $5.00.    Portland,  Maine:   Smith  & 

Sales. 

This  volume  contains  the  collected  poems 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Faxnsworth,  together  with  three 
notable  essays  on  "The  Origin,  Devdopment 
and  Mission  of  Music,"  "The  Origin  am) 
Mission  of  Beauty,"  and  "The  American 
Composer." 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a  valued  contributor 
to  The  Arena.  In  the  present  issue  will  be 
found  a  masterly  paper  from  his  pen  on 
"Leibnitz,  Hegd  and  Modem  Theosophy.** 

The  volume  before  us  is  chiefliy  devcrted 
to  the  author's  poetical  works,  and  though 
many  of  the  lines  are  fine  and  some  of  the 
poems  are  of  marked  excellence,  we  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Farnsworth  at  his  best  as  a 
writer  of  verse.  Among  the  poems  that 
most  appeal  to  us  are  "The  Master  to  His 
Violoncdlo,"  and  a  somewhat  long  poem  on 
"The  Tone  Poets."  From  this  latter  admir- 
able creation  we  extract  the  closing  lines: 


Behold,  thy  magic  wand  thou  raisest  and 
The  distant  West,  deep-muttering,  doth  frown. 
The  winds,  inconstant,  wake  with  boding  wail,— 
The  tempest  bursts,  the  cloudy  van  daits  fire^— 
The  ceasdess,  heaven-shaking  thunders  rdl!      — 
Streams  out  at  length  the  long-enshrouded  day; 
The  hiding  birds,  their  fear-stopped  founts  Uh 

loosed. 
Come  forth  with  loy  renewed,  and  by  the  brook 
The  peasants  make  again  high  hohday. 
I  hear  Titania  and  the  Elfin  King! 
Agatha,  beauteous  in  the  chaste  moon-beam. 
Is  warbling  all  her  maiden  heart  of  love. 
Welcome,  who  bade  them  be!    Thy  hanncMiy 
Should  mingle  with  the  bliss  of  those  that  sbuid 
Where  every  harp-string  owns  a  amph'a  hand. 
Greeting,  rapt  Bard  divmely  pouring  now 
TliineEiBrl  Kin^,  Wanderer,  and  Serenade! 
Welcome,  inspinng  Minstrel  heaven-inqMred! 
Elijah's  deeds  andBaal's  downfall  tell! 
Riflht  wdoome,  great  Romanticist!    O  n^ 
OTMigaon,  Blondd,  and  the  Grenadiert! 
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O  bardic  Band!  Immortals  young!    O  ye 
Tbat  teach  my  undoved  ear  your  aeathless  themes 
One  stands  amidst,  his  poet  brow  enwreathed 
With  tribute  laurel.    Strong  Upbuilder,  hail! 
Thy  klty  walls  shall  scorn  the  orunt  of  Time, 
And  every  art,  made  one,  shall  temple  there. 
Thou  singer  of  the  sky-descended  Urafl ! 
MonsalTat's  bdls  fore-ring  the  wakeful  hour. 
And,  at  the  summons,  yonder  knightly  throng 
Is  upward  wending  to  the  hallowra  tower. 
And  now  the  restless  Mom,  unbidden  come. 
Arouses  me  to  routine,  worldly  care; 
She  speaks! — N^ht's  fervent  doquence  is  dumb! — 
Skte  looks!  and  mstant  melts  the  vision  fair. 
O  be  it  that  when  through  the  valley  dark. 
Or  when  I  strain  o'er  rough  and  dangerous  ways. 
Of  this  remonbered  night  a  note,  a  spark. 
Shall  cheer  and  guide  me  unto  better  days!" 

It  is  as  a  prose  essayist,  however,  that  our 
author  is  most  satisfactory  to  us.  Here  his 
thought  is  clear  and  philosophical;  his  ideas 
are  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
the  reason;  and  his  style  is  marked  by  beauty 
of  expression  and  a  rhythmic  or  poetic  quality 
very  pleasing  to  the  reader.  From  the  essay 
on  "The  Origin  and  Mission  of  Beauty"  we 
make  two  brief  quotations  that  well  illustrate 
the  author's  thought  and  style: 

"It  waa  held  by  Plato  that  the  words 
Beauty,  Truth,  Good,  are  synonymous, 
and  designate  the  primal  concept  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  the  imderlying  forms  of  the  Archetypal 
World  whose  outward  expression  is  the 
objective  Cosmos.  Bathed  in  supernal  light, 
those  forms  transcend  finite  comprehension; 
with  them  is  inseparably  associated  every 
perfection  in  the  Universe.  Comprehending 
the  Archetypal,  high  intelligences  have  eman- 
ated to  man  the  idea  of  Beauty. 

"Whatsoever  the  appreciative  mind  con- 
siders beautiful,  whether  bodily  form,  mental 
attainment,  or  spiritual  condition  in  man, 
or  Nature's  handiwork  in  all  her  lifeful  lower 
kingdoms,  or  her  manifold  inanimate  crea- 
tions, or  the  result  of  man's  imitative  skill, 
compels  the'  sane  judgment  to  its  verdict 
because  each  and  all  of  these  in  some  measure 
illustrate  the  law  of  higher  and  higher  becom- 
ing. The  normal  and  progressive — physical, 
mental  or  spiritual — ever  approaches  the 
concept  of  Eternal  Mind;  it  seeks  to  identify 
Hadf  with  that  which  epitomizes  Beauty, 
Tnitli  and  Good. 

''ProtMibly  no  artist-lover  of  the  Ideal, 
copteniplatiiig  his  best  work,  has  fdt  that 
entile  aatiflfaction  with  which  it  fills  his 
admiren.  Keener  of  vision,  he  knows  that 
Perfect  Beauty — she  for  whom  every  power 


of  his  being  was  exercised — did,  after  aD, 
elude  him;  he  but  touched  the  garment's 
hem  of  the  incomparable  goddess  who,  step- 
ping higher,  turned,  and,  for  a  moment 
great  with  encouragement,  beckoned  him  to 
renewed  efiForts;  and  he,  made  wise  and 
humble,  strives  afresh,  for  now  at  last  he 
understands  her  mission:  she  even  to  this 
dull  earth  descended  to  lead  him  upward 
on  the  ever-brightening  way.  Ah,  though 
he  may  never  claim  her  as  his  own,  in  some 
rare  vision  he  shall  see  her  ^orious  on  heights 
before  whose  sheer  ascent  his  feeble  humanity 
must  wait. 

"Toward  those  unattained  sunmiits  did 
Homer  strive,  his  sightless  orbs  suffused 
with  a  glory  we  wot  not  of.  Along  his  lonely 
pathway  the  smitten  harp-strings  rung  as  his 
resonant  voice,  in  songs  of  mighty  and  heroic 
feats  of  war,  in  songs  of  strange  adventure 
and  far  sojoumings,  cam^  echoing  downward, 
downward,  even  to  the  listening  plain. 

"Ah,  when  will  the  Eaxih  douds  lifting, 
discover  the  great  Triune  of  Beauty,  Truth 
and  Grood  ?  Ah,  when  shall  be  revealed  to 
mankind  those  Verities  that  straining  eyes 
in  every  age  have  vainly  sought?  More 
stable  than  the  throne  of  Olympia,  they  fade 
not  as  did  the  bright  assembly  of  Grecian 
gods;  they  vanish  not  like  the  Pantheons  of 
the  ancient  world!  Goodlier  far  than  any 
vision  of  Helicon,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Muses, 
they  hide  atove  the  towering  Meru,  the 
Indian's  sacred  height.  The  prophet's  mil- 
lennial moimt  they  glorify.  They  wait  beyond 
Monsalvat's  skyey,  templed  crest,  home  of  the 
heaven-descended  Grail ! " 

The  volume  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  book-maker's  art,  being  wdl 
printed  on  deckle-edged  paper  and  bound  in 
dark  green  leather  richly  stanq>ed  in  gold. 

Fagots  of  Cedar.  By  Ivan  Swift.  Bound  in 
boards  and  bucknun.  Printed  on  deckle- 
edged  paper.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
and  penal  drawings.  Price,  $2.00.  Outer's 
Book  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Also 
for  sale  by  the  author,  at  Harbor  Springs, 
Michigan. 

"Fagotb  of  Cedar"  brings  with  it  the 
breath  of  the  northland.  Mr.  Swift's  work 
is  strong  and  virOe,  revealing  the  free  soul 
untnunmcled  by  the  restraints  of  conven- 
tion. When  we  read  his  verses  we  seem  to 
hear  the  ruahing  of  the  wind  through  the 
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pines  and  the  roaring  of  mighty  cataracts, 
And  we  catch  glimpses  of  wide  windnBwqpt 
stretches  of  country  over-hung  by  cold  gray 
clouds.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
feverish,  artificial  life  of  our  modem  cities, 
but  is  peculiarly  happy  when  depicting  the 
rugged  life  of  the  lumbermen  of  northern 
Michigan,  as  wiU  be  seen  firom  the  following 
stanzas  from  "  The  Song  of  the  Cedar-Maker  *' : 


<( 


De^  is  the  wall  of  the  cedar. 
And  tough  is  the  take  of  the  Jack; 

But  a  man  with  a  giri  must  feed  her. 
And  the  fire  must  bum  in  the  shack. 

Ax,  9pud,  saw  J  ttedl 
Trim,  mark,  cid,  peell 


"We  tackled  the  world  and  shook 
A  wench  with  an  eye  for  hate; 
We  winked  at  the  woods — and  took  her. 
For  better  and  bunk  and  plate. 


« 


<• 


Man  ia  a  thing  for  labor. 
Or  what's  the  game  of  the  trees? 

The  saw  is  as  good  as  the  saber — 
And  tallies  are  made  with  these. 

Our  talk  ain't  the  regular  latin — 
But  we  cut  to  the  cedar's  core! 

Our  manner  11  stand  some  battin' — 
But  we  pay  for  our  beans  and  more! 

Tough  is  the  take  of  the  cedar. 
And  rough  ia  the  lift  of  the  Jack; 

But  a  man  with  a  wife  must  feed  her. 
And  the  kettle  must  boil  in  the  shack." 


Of  an  entirely  different  character,  yet 
no  less  typical,  is  the  following,  entitled  *'The 
Dragon  City 


<( 


»». 


"In  thu  unchanging  shaft-light  hour  by  hour 
Pent  in  and  comfortless,  the  city's  power 
Goes  grinding  on  around  me;  and  the  sky, 
A  somber  square  the  emphr  winds  go  by. 
Scarce  marl^  the  tnmsit  of  the  night  or  day. 
A  million  unfizt  ^irits  take  their  way 
Beneath  my  keep,  nor  seem  to  reckon  why 
They  tempt  a  dragon,  follow  far,  and  die! 

"I  marvel  I  could  auit  the  peace  of  fields 
For  this,  where  all  our  fervent  sowing  yields 
But  mortal  thorns  to  weave  us  penal  crowns! 
I  have  not  learned  the  tenets  of  the  towns : 
I  seem  disarmed  where  every  man  oontoids. 
Denying  virtue  and  rejecting  friends! 

"Where  I  have  wandered,  on  the  northern  hiUs, 
A  Presence  full  of  power  and  promise  fills 
Our  hearts  with  common  jov;  and  there  we  learn 
How  comradeship  and  simple  trust  will  turn 
The  fear  oi  beasts  and  enmity  of  men. 
But  what  avails  the  code  I  gathered  then  ? — 
The  God  dl  farther  places  here  thcnr  scorn. 
And  flout  the  solemn  faiths  that  /  have  sworn! 


"Were  men  but  rude,  like  some  unlettered  breed,— 
Then  might  I  stand,  as  one  who  knew  the  creed; 
But  here  are  sinuous  ways  and  sultan  smileB, 
Soft  insolence,  dqpkxmacMS  and  wiles. 
These  subtler  crafts  plain  men  can  never  know; 
And  fall  as  falls  the  unresisting  snow! 

**From  tins  most  pitfless  of  human  miDs 
I  wonder  I  am  not  among  the  hiUs, 
Whose  faithful  benediction  followed  me! 
And  I  am  pained  of  infidelity 
At  parting  from  the  pines  and  gokkn  sands 
Ana  old-tune  friend8---the  warm  and  rqand  baiidi 
Of  long-true  friends!    I  wonder  I  sboala  roam 
Thisway!    My  heart  is  (fcef»— and  there  is  JbosM/" 

Here  are  two  stanzas  which  illuatnle  Mr. 
Swift's  power  of  painting  in  a  few  words  a 
vivid  picture  of  any  incident  he  wishes  to 
describe: 

"The  glow  oi  the  moon's  low  rim 

Creeps  up  through  the  trees  to  the  sky; 
And  the  night  ia  a  deepb  sweet  hymn 
To  the  lone  doe  sauntering  by. 

"A  frail,  lithe  shi^  at  the  spang — 
A  quick,  strange  flash  in  the    '  ' 
A  leap  and  a  keen,  hot  stingi 
Ai^  Death  walks  weird  m  the  l%ht." 

Mr.  Swift's  poen[is  have  much  of  the  stmig, 
virile,  thought-suggesting  quality  of  Whit- 
man's work.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
his  thought  is  couched  in  the  Whitmanesqiie 
form,  for  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
rhythmic  sense,  but  rather  that  his  poemi 
have  in  them  the  rugged,  primitive  streiigth, 
"the  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  thit^" 
that  marked  the  work  of  the  older  poeL 

Our  author's  name  suggests  the  Slay,  but 
his  work  would  indicate  that  he  had  desoendeii 
from  the  Norsemen,  whose  stuitly»  libotjr- 
loving  spirit  seems  to  impregnate  almost 
every  line. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  haie 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Independeni  aad 
other  periodicals.  The  book  is  beautifiifif 
bound  and  printed,  and  would  noiake  an  ided 
gift-book. 

Amt  C.  Rich. 


Cams  and  Find  Me.  By  Elicabeth  Boboa. 
niustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  5S0.  IPnat, 
$1.50.    New  York:  The  Century  Compaif* 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  of  life  in  Califoaii 
and  the  far  North,  written  by  a  ladj  irbMt 
remarkably  successful  ,imperaonatkm8  « 
the  stage  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  master 
have  i^parently  influenced  her  in 
degree  in  her  writings;  for  here  we  aee  mndk 
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of  that  faithful  reproduction  of  detail  in  life, 
that  veritism  or  realism  in  description,  that 
is  so  marked  in  Ibsen's  works.  Yet  the  book 
is  in  no  sense  imitative.  It  is  a  strong  romance, 
rich  in  imaginative  power  and  strong  in  human 
interest,  abounding  in  flesh  and  blood  char- 
acters who  appeal  to  us  as  real  entities.  We 
follow  them  as  we  follow  the  wanderings  of 
our  friends  when  they  narrate  important 
happenings  that  have  overtaken  them  in 
foreign  lands. 

We  remember  hearing  Lieutenant  Peary 
make  a  brief  address  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago,  during  which  he  called 
Attention  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
after  the  searchers  for  the  North  Pole  had 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  were  "bitten  by 
the  North."  Henceforth  ever  and  anon  the 
Northland  lured  them  to  her  cold  embrace. 
They  might  return,  but  it  was  only  to  forget 
the  hardships,  trials,  privations  and  deadly 
perils  that  had  confronted  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  profound  longing  to  return  to  the 
frozen  world  of  wonder  and  mystery.  And 
we  remember  several  years  ago  hearing  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  speak  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  fascination  of  British  America, 
the  spiritual  uplift  and  the  magic  influence 
which  that  wonderful  land  exerted  over  his 
imagination, — an  influence  entirely  unlike 
that  he  experienced  in  the  tropics  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  same  spell  seems  to  be  upon  the  author 
of  this  work.  She  herself  has  visited  the 
IGondike,  suffering  many  privations  and 
hardships  in  the  frozen  North;  but  its  spell 
amd  power  is  upon  her  and  it  lends  interest 
and  fascination  to  this  remarkable  romance, 
which  opens  in  Southern  California  and 
deals  with  largely  the  lives  of  two  girls  and 
their  lovers;  with  a  daring  explorer  who  is  so 
greatly  under  the  spdl  of  the  scientific  spirit 
that  he  fares  forth  in  search  of  the  Pole;  with 
the  father  of  the  heroine  who  years  before 
had  discovered  gold  in  northern  Alaska  and 
who  has  f<^  years  striven  to  interest  people  in 
his  discovery,  only  to  be  met  with  incredulity 
on  every  hand ;  with  the  lover  of  the  heroine, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  girl,  turns  aside  from 
his  home-coming,  after  finding  gold  in  the 
Klondike,  to  go  in  search  of  the  father;  and 
with  the  heroism  and  adventures  of  the  heroine 
also  in  the  far  North. 

The  story  is  entirdy  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Tlie  author  is  a  wonuin  of  undoubted  genius. 
She   possesses   the   seeing   eye   and    feeling 


heart  of  the  poet  soul.  Come  and  Find  Me 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  absorbingly 
interesting  love  romances  of  recent  years. 


The  Mongols:  A  History,  By  Jeremiah 
Curtin.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
a  foreword  by  President  Roosevdt.  Qoth* 
Pp.  4«6.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

This  work  deals  with  one  of  the  most  thril- 
ling terrible  and  important  passages  in  history, 
a  passage  about  which  there  is  surprising  ignor- 
ance among  Americans  otherwise  well  posted  on 
historical  epochs.  In  a  Foreword  President 
Roosevelt,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Curtin,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rise  of  the 
Mongol  power.  This  forms  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  carefully-written  story  of 
the  origin,  rise  and  whirlwind  sweq)  of  the 
Mongol,  by  which  he  conquered  most  of 
Asia  and  extended  his.  victorious  arms  well 
into  Europe. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Mongol  in  Asia.  A  work  to  appear  later  will 
deal  with  European  conquests  and  their 
result.  Mr.  Curtin  was  probably  the  best 
equipped  modem  writer  to  authoritatively 
and  interestingly  treat  this  important  passage 
of  history.  That  the  work  has  been  w^ 
done,  all  readers  will  admit,  for  in  spite  of 
the  multiplicity  of  strange  names,  nuiny  of 
them  difficult  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
bewildering  number  of  personalities  who 
play  a  part  in  this  most  bloody  pmod  known 
to  histoiy,  the  work  from  ^e  opening  page 
grips  the  reader's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
the  dose  of  the  volume,  if  his  desire  to  know 
important  facts  is  great  enough  to  overbalance 
the  sense  of  horror  and  depression  which  this 
story  of  wholesale  butchery  and  the  despoila- 
tion  of  nations  creates  in  the  normal  mind. 

The  Mongol  power  arose  on  the  plains 
south  of  Lake  Baikal,  "where  six  rivers  rise 
in  a  very  remarkable  mountain  land.  .  .  . 
There  they  (the  Mongols)  moved  about 
with  their  large  and  small  cattle,  fought, 
robbed  and  hunted,  ate  and  drank  and  slew 
one  another  during  ages  without  reckoning. 
In  that  region  of  forest  and  grass  land,  of 
mountains  and  vallejrs,  of  great  and  small 
rivers,  the  air  is  wholesome  though  piercingly 
cold  during  winter,  and  exceedingly  hot  in  the 
summer  months.  There  was  subsistence 
enough  for  a  primitive  life  in  that  country, 
but  men  had  to  fi^t  for  it  savagdy.    Flocks 
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Iq  describing  the 
advent  of  Teniudjin, 
later  known  as  Genghis 
Khan,  the  must  com- 
plete   embodiment    of 


knowt 


■■This 


of 


cattle,  this  grabbing  of 
pasture  and  forest,  this 
Kghting.  this  killing, 
this  cnpture  of  women 
continued  forages  with 
no  apparent  results 
exoe|)t  lluse  which 
were  personal,  local 
and  transient ,  still 
'iVnuidjin  the  great 
Afongol  ap|>eared  in 
that  harsh  nioimtaiit 
poiintrv.  This  man 
summed  np  in  himself, 
and  inlensifi<\l  to  the 
utmost  the  ideas, 
strength,  temper  and 
spirit  of  his  race  a* 
iiresenteil  in  action  and 


)hi> 


He 


piace.1  the  Mongol; 
Hie  stage  uf  the  world 
with  a  skill  and  a 
[Miwcr  that  were  simjJy 
("lossal  and  all-con- 
(|Liering.  The  results 
w'liii'li  he  wi>n  were 
iniiiifdiate  nnd  ter- 
ritving.  No  man  liom 
of  woman  has  had 
Ihtis  far  in  biston-  « 
■iiiiiir.  M)  Ihoniiigh  and  perfect. 
i!ikrn'\vlc<lpii|  liv  ma»kii>d  as 
•[■  hy  'JVllin.ljin."' 
lirst  ovcrcdTiic  all  oji^tosition  to 
iiwn  lril>e.  Hecoriiing  supreiue 
.  ,n'  lln-n  coniuienced  the  nuw- 
!■  Mongiils.  He  ruthlessly  slei 
Md  him,  unless  he  found  them 
>«  1(1  his  supreme  aulhorilT. 
i'sli-rv  of  his  <)wn  people  km 
'.\\^  liold  over  the  rii<|e  imagiu- 
rhi^  and   ilfS[>erate  a   horde  <J 


his   seasoned    soldie 


,  ^ 
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cniiijKiign  of  con<mest  was  (ipcnei], — ^a  cam- 
|)aiHti  (leHtinecl  hi  l>e  carried  forward  wilh 
ceaseless  activitv  by  Teniudjin,  his  lieutenants 
and  llieir  successors  until  northeast  ,\.sia, 
t'liina,  northern  ilindustan.  Persia,  the 
Turkish  Kiiipire  nnd  Kussia  fell  under  the 
tnvin<'il>le  onrush.  It  \ru.s  a  tiitic  of  profound 
s|tirilual  inertia,  of  (jp-ipping  materialism  or 
apfire.ssive  animalism  tlirouf^hout  the  whole 
of  Asia :  a  p-neral  condition  at  once  favorable 
to  (iie  creation  of  jnsi  sucli  a  storm  or  wliirl- 
wind  of  briitnl  miiteriultslic  aggression  as 
that  with  which  this  history  deals,  and  equally 
favondile  to  its  triiiuipb:  for  from  China 
t<i  Arabia  ami  the  IIos]>honis  there  was  a 
siufiiilar  absence  of  the  nioriil  idealism  or 
sjiiritnal  enthusiasm  that  uiakes  men  and 
nations  invincible  when  altackeil  by  superior 
fiirci-s  (lomiuateil  hv  mere  egoism. 

This  work  contains  nineteen  chapters. 
It  opens  willi  the  eariiest  known  Icfjends 
rcUiliiig  to  t!ie  advent  of  Teniudjin,  and 
traces  the  rise  and  aggres,sive  advance  of 
flic  Mongol  under  this  great  leader  in  the 
<-ii>>inj,'  yciirs  of  lite  twelfth  century,  and  it 
ends  wilii  the  overthniw  of  the  Mongol  |>ower 
111    China   in   the  earlv   part   of  the   fifteenth 
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f  of  the  most  important 


■Hit     CoMliluliml.     Bv     Freder 

uson.     Clot!,,     fp-    i-5a.     I'ric 

New  York;    Charles  SiTibner 


This  volume  consists  of  eight  chajiters 
thai  wen-  delivereil  in  October  atu)  Novem- 
Iht  of  last  year  at  Itostou  in  the  Lowell  Insti- 
lule  lectures.  The  author  ix  Professor  of 
C'omjiaridive  ].egisialinn  in  Ilanard  I'ni- 
%-ersily.  The  subjects  disc'iissud  are  of  deeji 
iiitcn^st  to  all  thinking  Americans.  Thong!) 
it  agree  with  all  the  [lositious  taken 


l>y  the  author 


regard   the 


olui 


rilmtio 


exIriTLieiy     iin]iortant 

l»'lili<al' literature,   and   nnich   which  it   ctui- 

lains  is  of  t|,c  highest  interest  ami  value. 

The  eha|>lers  im  "The  Meaning  of  Ihe 
Constitution,"  "(Vnslitutionai  Highls  Pecul- 
iar to  English  and  .Vmerican  Freetnen." 
"Knglish  Lilierty  ami  the  Fre«loui  of  t^tbor." 
"Development  of  These  liigiits;  Tlieir 
Infringement  by  Kings  anil  Their  Ri-estab- 
lishment  by  the  People,"  and  "Tlie  Kvprcs- 
sion  in  Our  Federal  Cimstitiilion,"  are  chap- 


ters   that    every    American    should    carefully 
read  at  the  present  time. 

Tiie  concluding  llirce  chapters  deal   with 
"Division    of    Powers    Between    Ix-gislative, 
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Executive  and  Judicial;  and  Between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States," 
"Changes  in  the  Constitution  Now  Pro- 
posed," and  "Interstate  Commerce,  the  Con- 
trol of  Trusts,  and  the  Regulation  of  Colo- 
rations." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  does  not 
deal  in  a  vital  way  with  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment by  corporate  power  through  party 
machines  and  political  bosses.  To  serious 
students  of  our  present  political  conditions 
this  ominous  and  subversive  peril  over- 
shadows all  other  menaces  to  free  government, 
and  in  a  general  discussion  of  Constitutional 
rights  as  they  relate  to  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, there  certainly  should  have  been 
some  space  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

Happily,  the  people  as  a  whole  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  facts  that  professors  in 
conservative  universities  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  and  which  the  politicians  no  less  than  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  are  extremely 
anxious  to  bave  the  people  ignore,  until  they 
have  firmly  established  a  new  and  subversive 
order, — an  order  that  would  as  effectively 
destroy  genuine  republican  government  as 
the  di  Medici  family  destroyed  the  Republic 
of  Florence  without  interfering  with  any  of 
the  forms  of  free  government. 

The  chapters  on  English  liberty  are  very 
rich  in  suggestive  facts  for  us,  and  some  of 
the  author's  observations  are  thought-arrest- 
ing and  should  awaken  readers  to  the  peril 
of  the  present,  as  he  indicates  most  clearly 
how  we  are  becoming  recreant  to  the  liberties 
gained  only  after  long  and  bitter  struggles  in 
the  history  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Thus,  for  example.  Professor  Stimson  says  of 
trial  by  jury: 

"Of  trial  by  jury  I  need  say  no  word.  It 
comes  under  the  right  to  law,  but  is  separately 
and  expressly  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta. 
Congress  is  at  present  withholding  it  from  ten 
millions  of  our  people  in  the  East. — ^The 
right  to  serve  on  juries  is  of  equal  importance. 
The  negroes  all^;e  that  they  are  being  denied 
it  in  the  South. — ^The  right  to  habeas  corpus 
comes  under  the  right  to  liberty;  that  also 
is  being  withheld  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — 
Since  Magna  Charta,  no  man  can  be  tried 
for  crime  unless  a  grand  jury  of  twenty-three 
men  find  probable  cause.  This  is  done  away 
with  in  all  our  insular  possessions. — Under 
Charles  I  our  ancestors  established  that  treason 
should   consist  only  of  levying  war  against 


the  state  or  adhering  to  its  enemies  and  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  and  be  evidenced  by 
some  overt  act  to  which  there  are  two  wit- 
nesses. It  was  under  this  right  that  even 
Aaron  Burr  was  acquitted  by  his  political 
enemy,  John  Marshall.  Yet  it  has  recently 
been  asserted  that  the  mailing  of  political 
arguments  to  American  citizens  might  be 
an  overt  act;  and  freedom  of  the  press  ib 
forbidden  in  the  Philippines." 

In  the  closing  chapter  the  author  thus  sum- 
marizes sonft  of  the  things  he  has  striven  to 
impress  during  his  discussions: 

"I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  left  aome  half 
a  dozen  concepts  dear  in  your  mind.  First, 
local  self-government  and  the  common  law, 
both  forever  essential  to  a  free  English  people. 
Second,  the  separation  of  the  powers,  that 
the  Executive  shall  not  control  l^;islation, 
or  government  officers  assume  judicial  powers. 
Third,  the  great  principle  that  has  kept 
our  Nation  alive  so  far,  that  the  Centralized 
Grovernment  of  our  mighty  empire  is  confined 
to  political  powers  alone.  National  defence, 
our  relation  to  other  nations,  and,  possibly, 
national  improvements — such  as  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  River;  while  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  people — men's  lives  and  lib- 
erties, their  acquirement  of  property,  and 
their  relation  to  their  neighbors — is  left  to 
each  man's  own  State  to  control,  each  State 
wisely  differing  in  its  laws  where  differences 
of  climate,  race  conditions  or  industry  so 
demand;  and  that  any  attempt  forcibly  to 
make  them  all  conform  to  a  procrustean  role 
is  the  height  of  unwisdom  and  folly.  And, 
finally,  that  our  Constitution  demands  eveiy- 
where  a  republican  form  of  government — 
everjrwhere  that  our  flag  shall  go.  As  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  puts  it,  slavery  shall 
not  exist — not  only  in  any  State — but  in  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States." 


Ernest  Howard  Crosby:  A  ValtuUicn  and  • 
Tribute,  By  Leonard  D.  Abbott.  Qoth. 
Pp.  40.  Price,  50  cents.  Westwood* 
Massachusetts :  The  Ariel  Press. 

This  little  brochure  should  be  possessed  bf 
every  reformer,  and  indeed,  by  every  Americaa 
who  loves  that  which  is  pure,  sane,  ImMid* 
and  morally  great  in  life,  for  it  is  a  sketch  or  a 
valuation  that  deals  in  a  just  and  sympalhctie 
manner  with  the  life  of  as  noble  a  m^n  u 
has  lived  and  labored  in  our  time.     EmeiK 
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Crosbj'  from  bojrhood  was  fine,  clean-hearted, 
gentle,  just  and  brave  in  the  highest  kind  of 
bravery — moral  courage.  He  was  ever  a 
truth-seeker.  After  re(«iving  a  fine  education 
he  entered  politics  and  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  L^islature.  Here  he  sickened  of  the 
*  life  he  beheld  and  which  he  was  so  little  able 
to  reform.  President  Harrison  ofiercd  to 
nominate  him  as  judge  of  the  International 
Courts  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  It  was  a 
five-thousand-doUar-a-year  position  and  gave 
the  appointee  ample  time  for  reading  and 
research.  Mr.  Crosby  accepted  the  trust 
and  the  selection  was  ratified  by  the  European 
powers  concerned.  While  in  ^J^t  he  kept 
up  his  quest  for  the  truth,  and  here  it  was 
that  he  experienced  that  new  birth  that 
changed  his  whole  life.  Mr.  Abbott  admir- 
ably portrays  this  wonderful  experience 
which  wrought  a  change  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  followed  the  vision  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  when,  as  Hugo 
says,  he  "fell  into  the  light,  and  rose,  a  just 
man." 

"Some  ^impses  of  the  spiritual  and  intd- 
lectual  development  through  which  he  passed 
on  his  way  from  stolid  conservatism  to 
extreme  radicalism  may  be  had  ftom  his  own 
writings.  He'  has  testified  that  in  mid-life 
he  experienced  a  kind  of  're-birth,'  and  that 
it  took  place  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  much 
inntx  travail  and  confiict.  During  the  period 
when  thb  great  change  fell  upon  Urn  he  was 
a  judge  of  the  International  Court  at  Alex- 
andria, E^ypt.  His  position  as  a  man  of 
distinction  and  authority  among  a  primitive 
native  population  was  haidly  such  as  to 
conduce  to  radicalism  of  any  kind.  But 
behind  his  judge's  robes  was  a  pure  heart 
and  an  honest  soul.  The  time  came,  as  it 
was  bound  to  come,  when  he  lost  int^est 
in  'judging'  men.  He  longed  to  love  them 
instead.  '^ 

"It  was  a  little  book  of  Tolstoi's  on'.'lTife 
that  kindled  in  his  heart  a  flame  that  no  later 
influence  was  ever  able  to  quench.  One 
Sunday  he  read  the  book  to  its  conclusion 
with  a  sense  of  overjvowering  uplift.  And 
then  he  tried  to  realize  its  implications.  As 
be  tells  us: 

""He  book  said.  'Love  othfrs;  love  than  calmly, 
strongly,  profoimdl^, 

Andjou  will  Bndyourimniortal  soul."' 

I  leaned  back  in  my  annchair,  letting  my  hand 
fall  with  the  volume  in  my  lap. 

And  with  dosed  eyes  and  haU  a  smile  on  my  face 
I  made  the  experiment  and  tried  to  love. 
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For  the  first  time,  I  rally  let  my  life  go  forth  in 
love,  and  lo,  the  mighty  current  welliag  up, 
beneath  and  around  me,  lifted  me.  as  it  were, 
bodily,  out  of  time  and  space. 

I  fdt  the  etemsl  poise  of  my  indestructible  soul 
in  the  regions  of  life  everlasting. 

Immortality  was  mine.  The  question  which 
had  so  long  baffled  the  creecu  and  the  phil- 
oeophecs  was  answered. " 

"  In  this  mood  Crosby  gave  up  his  position  iq 
Alexandria  and  visited  Tolstoi  in  Russia. 
There  must  have  been  something  intensdy 
beautiful  in  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  this 
splendidly-endowed  personality  who  came 
to  Yasnaya  Poliana  to  lay  all  at  the  master's 
feet,  and  to  dedicate  his  life  to  ideals  that  had 
burst  upon  him  with  the  full  force  of  a  revda- 
tion.  Tolstoi  was  not  dead  to  the  romance 
of  the  incident.  His  heart  went  out  to  the 
young  American,  and  a  friendship  began 
that  lasted  through  Crosby's  life— and  beyond. 

"Crosby,  on  his  side,  returned  to  America 
with  new  visions  thronging  upon  him.  They 
were  no  longer  visions  of  worldly  eminence 
or  material  power.  On  ambitious  of  that 
kind  he  had  turned  his  back  forever.  He 
was  concerned  with  entirely  new  values." 

From  henceforth  his  was  a  life  of  service, 
a  life  of  expressed  love. 


CopyriBbl.  1904.  by  J.  E.  Purdy. 

ERNEST  HOWARD  CROSBY. 
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"He  would  have  summed  it,  I  am  sure," 
says  Mr.  AblK>tt,  "as  a  philcscpliy  of  Love. 
*I  want  my  life  to  be  one  long  love-story,'  he 
said.  Again  and  again  he  affirmed  his  con- 
viction that  the  onlv  attitude  toward  life  that 
can  bring  enduring  satisfaction  is  an  attitude 
of  love.  It  is  a  gospel  as  old  and  beautiful 
as  that  of  the  white  Christ,  but  the  mere 
generalization  of  love  can  liardly  satisfy  us. 
If  Crosby  had  done  nothing  more  than  utter 
general iziitions,  he  could  net  hold  us.  Any 
one  can  love,  or  can  sav  that  he  loves — in 
the  abstract.  What  interests  us  are  tlie  prac- 
tical applications  of  love.'' 
Mr.  Abbott  has  rendered  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  human  progress  by  writing  this  beau- 
tiful and  worthv  tribute. 


Dan  Beard's  Animal  Hook.  Bv  Dan  Beard. 
Illustrated  with  11(5  half-tone  pictures, 
most  of  which  are  full-page  illustrations, 
and  four  colored  plates  from  water-color 
drawings  by  Mr.  Beard.  Cloth.  Pp.  538. 
Price,  $1.60  net.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Company. 

Dan  Beakd  as  an  artist,  cartoonist  and 
author  of  Moonhlight,  is  too  well  known  to 
bur  readers  to  need  introduction.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  popular 
authors  of  nature  and  out-door  sport  books 
for  the  young.  His  editorial  work  and  his 
writings  relating  to  field,  forest  and  stream 
and  the  life  found  therein,  have  justly  won 
for  him  a  large  clientele  of  healthy-minded, 
normal  American  bovs  and  vouths,  on  account 
of  his  Field  and  Forest  Handbooks  The 
American  Hoys  Handy  Book  and  other  sim- 
ilar volumes. 

In  his  new  work  Mr.  Beard  has  given  the 
American  vouths  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  relating  to  birds,  l>easts,  reptiles 
and  insects  that  makes  it,  considered  from 
the  naturalist's  point-of-view,  one  of  the  Ix'st 
treatises  of  recent  years.  But  its  special 
merit  is  fourfold.  Its  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  are  literally  crowded  witli  facts  of  nat- 
ural historv  that  have  come  for  the  most 
part  under  the  author's  personal  observation. 
The  facts  are  all  sugar-coated,  and  the  volume 
abounds  in  just  such  stories  as  healthy, 
normal  boys  and  girls  must  enjoy.  It  is 
magnificently  illustrated  by  a  great  number 
of  full-page  pictures,  including  four  beautiful 
colored  plates  made  fn^m  water-color  paint- 
ings by  Mr.  Beard.     Many  of  the  full-page 


half-tones  are  from  careful  drawings  by  the 
author;  others  are  admirable  half-tones  from 
photographs.  While  a  fourth  excellence  is 
found  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  work.  We 
have  often  hesitated  to  recommend  otherwise 
excellent  works,  because  of  the  lust  for  killing  ^ 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  wTiters'  imagination.  With  jVIt.  Beard 
precisely  the  reverse  is  e\-inced.  In  his 
writings  the  moral  tone  is  fine.  A  spirit  of 
kindness  and  gentleness  pervades  the  book 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  helpful  influence  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  it. 

We  know  Mr.  Beard  too  well  to  imagine 
he  would  be  guilty  of  nature-faking:  but 
we  warn  him  that  he  had  best  keep  his  book 
from  certain  quarters.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
what  would  follow*  if  a  certain  strenuous 
gentleman  opened  the  volume  at  page  111 
and  read  the  following: 

"Goats  are  not  the  onlv  animals  addicted 
to  eating  manufactured  fabrics. 

"Once,  while  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  a  dining  car,  I  saw  a  young  cow  in  a  back 
yard  calmly  chewing  and  swallowing  a 
freshly-laundered  shirt.  She  ate  the  whole 
of  one  shirt,  and  the  sleeve  of  a  second  dis- 
appeared as  my  train  pulled  out. 

"Where  the  Licking  River  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  l>etween  Covington  and  Xew|)ort, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Covington  side,  there  is 
a  retaining  wall  of  stone  built  to  keep  the 
high  bank  from  l>eing  washed  away  during 
the  floods.  The  top  of  this  wall  was  formerly 
a  favorite  lounging  j)lace  for  the  Covington 
youngsters  and  the  shale  bar  below  was  a 
favorite  s[>ot  from  which  to  swim  during  low 
water. 

"One  day  while  sitting  on  top  of  the  wall 
watching  some  boys  in  swimming  I  saw  a 
young  cow  walk  up  to  the  boys'  heap  of 
clothes  l>elow  me,  and  calmly  eat  their  damp 
little  shirts;  as  the  tail  of  the  last  shirt  db- 
appeared  I  left,  because  the  boys  were  bigger 
than  I  was  and  I  well  knew  that  I  would  be 
held  responsible  for  those  shirts  and  that  the 
cow  story  would  not  Ix*  believed.  Thb 
sliowed  caution  and  hoy  sense  on  my  |>art, 
but  shirt -eating  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
intellectual  pursuit  even  for  a  cow." 

T'his  work  al>ounds  in  personal  experiences. 
anecdotes  and  happenings  that  remind  one 
of  a  camp-fire  around  which  a  number  of 
old  trappers,  hunters  and  woodsmen  have 
gathere<l  after  a  day's  tramp,  and  where 
they  are  Ix^guiling  tlie  early  evening  hours 
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tetlinft  8tori«i  of  what 
tliev  hai'e  witnessed  in 
the  wonder-world  of  wood 
Ami  field. 

The  HUthor  knows  and 
understands  bovs  as  well 
lis  he  knows  anil  under- 
stands the  firlds  and  for- 
rst<  and  their  niultitiuli- 
nouK  inhahitants.  and  this 
double  knowledge  has  en- 
able:! him  to  write  u  book 
that  any  bt\v  will  enjoy 
aiul  while  enjoying  it  liis 
mind  will  be  absorbing  a 
vast  amount  of  useful 
information.  Moreover. 
it  will  tend  to  teach  him 
to  observe  and  think  u|>on 
the  life  anmnd  him.  It 
is  a  Ikook  (lint  flhoul<l  be 
in  everi'  lioine  where  there 
are  children. 

The  Irot,  Heel.  Bv  Jack 
Ix>ndon.  Cloth."  Pp- 
S54.  Price.  »1.50.  New 
Vorki    llie  Macmillan 

.\  HOMANCK  from  the 
pen  of  .lack  I»ndon  is 
lK>uniI  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention.  He 
is  one  of  I  be  strongest 
an<I  most  virile  and  sin- 
cere of  our  present  novel- 
ists. He  is  a  man  of  .strong 
ininKinntion.  possessing 
u  simjile,  cleiir  and  <lirect  stvie  at  onee  pleasing 
and  nmvinping.  More  than  this,  he  is  under 
the  compulsion  of  an  nwakeneil  conscience. 

His  latest  novel.  The  Inm  Heel,  considered 
from  a  lilerarj-  and  imnginative  |>oint-<if-view, 
is  one  of  his  greatest  works  of  ficlion;  yet.  as 
we  shall  presently  |)oinl  out,  it  is  to  us  Ihe 
most  disap|K>inting  work  that  has  come  fn)in 
his  i>en.  The  romance  profeNses  to  be  an 
historical  fragment  discovered  seven  hundred 
years  from  Ihe  ]ire.senl  time  and  four  hundreil 
years  after  the  establishment  of  popular  gov- 
ernment under  free  and  ju.st  condilions  in 
the  United  States.  The  preface  f>ur(>orts 
to  have  been  written  by  a  scholar  who  lived 
at  the  time  the  manuscript  was  discovered, 
and  from  it  we  are  told  that  for  three  hundred 
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years  from  t'le  present  lime  .\merica  was 
un:ler  the  crushing  despotism  of  an  oligarchy 
of  weallli  known  as  the  Iron  Heel.^an 
oligarchy  whieli  evolved  from  the  plutocracy 
now  ramj>an(  in  our  riiidst  and  whose  rapid 
and  stea  ly  advance  iias  been  so  marked 
during  l!ie  ]iast  eighteen  years.  These  three 
hunilrcd  years,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
were  a  lime  of  merciless  desjKitisni  in  which 
tlie  condition  of  the  toiling  millions  was  pit- 
iable t>eyond  description.  Time  and  again 
they  revolted,  hiil  every  time  they  were  merci- 
lessly crushed,  until  causes  that  favored  the 
revolution  enabled  them,  three  hundre<l 
years  from  the  [>resenl.  to  break  the  [>owct 
of  the  desjiolism  and  secure  for  Ihe  people 
true  liberty. 
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The  story  is  supposed  to  deal  with  a  revo- 
lutionaiy  epoch  conimendiig  within  four  years 
of  the  present  and  extending  over  a  number 
of  years.  1 1  vii-idly  describes  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  plulocracv  which  has  marked 
recent  years,  and  the  passing  of  a  number  of 
bills  which  may  easily  be  used  in  the  future 
^  for  the  cntshing  of  the  people  if  the  plu- 
tocracy continues  its  corruption  and  control 
of  government  and  is  enabled  to  further 
raniify  itself  in  the  press  and  other  public 
9pin ion-forming  agencies  of  the  land.  It 
shows  how  ruling  after  ruling  by  the  courts 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  people  and  tended 
to  curb  and  crush  organized  labor,  and  how 
from  to-day  on  the  plutocracy  steadily  became 
more  and  more  powerful,  arrogant  and  des- 
potic. 

Then  came  the  revolt  of  1918  and  lis  mera- 
less  crushing  of  the  people;  a  threat  of  war 
with  Germany,  frustrated  by  the  strike  of  the 
Socialist  workers  in  both  Germany  and 
America,  after  which  the  plutocracy  wins 
over  certain  labor  leaders  and  organizations 


while  it  b^ins  a  steady  and  systematic  cnish- 
ing  of  the  toilers  in  other  departments  of 
labor,  its  purpose  being  steadily  to  crush 
the  toilers  into  absolute  servitude,  but  the 
crushing  was  carried  forward  in  a  shrewd 
and  diplomatic  manner,  so  as  to  reduce  only 
a  section  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  plu- 
tocracy itself  was  never  seriously  imperilled. 

But  the  toilers  were  not  altogether  blind  to 
the  systematic  program  for  their  crushing, 
and  another  tetriUe  revolt  followed, — a 
revolt  that  is  veiy  vividly  described.  But 
it  is  unnecessaiy  to  give  the  terriUe  storj 
of  these  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  people 
to  thwart  or  check  the  advancing  despotism 
of  the  Iron  Hed.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  isTa 
powerful  book,  abounding  in  profound^ 
thoughtful  surest  ions  that  should  ^peal 
to  all  patriots  who  love  free  govemiDent. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  deeply 
suggestive  observations  in  which  Mr.  London 
points  out  one  of  the  most  amazing  phe- 
nomena of  present-day  society — the  uncon- 
scious self-deception  of  the  masters  of  the 
bread  who  defy  the  ethics  of  the  Nazarene 
while  posing  as  moral  men  and  Christian 
citizens.  It  is  this  self-deception  and  the  fact 
that  society  takes  the  estimate  of  these  great 
moral  criminals  as  to  their  godliness  at  par, 
that  largely  accounts  for  their  toleration  of 
hideously  unjust  conditions  to-day. 

"They,  as  a  class,  believed  that  they  alone 
maintained  civilization.  It  was  their  belief 
llial  if  ever  they  weakened,  the  great  beasts 
would  engulf  them  and  everything  of  beauty 
and  wonder  and  joy  and  good  in  its  cavernous 
and  slime-dri[)ping  maw.  Without  them, 
nnnrchy  would  reign  supreme  and  humani^ 
would  drop  backward  into  the  primitive 
night  out  of  which  it  had  so  painfully  emerged. 
The  horrid  picture  of  anarchy  was  held  alwayt 
before  their  child's  eyes  until  they,  in  turn, 
obsessed  by  this  cultivated  fear,  held  the 
picture  of  anarchy  before  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren that  followed  them.  This  was  the 
beast  to  be  stamped  upon,  and  the  highest 
duty  of  the  aristocrat  was  to  stamp  upon  it. 
In  short,  they  alone,  by  their  unremitting  toil 
and  sacifice,  stood  between  weak  humanity 
and  the  all-devouring  beast;  and  they  believed 
il,  firmly  believed  il. 

"I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  upon  thn 
high  ethical  righteousness  of  the  whole  oli- 
garch f\ass.  This  has  been  the  stren^  of 
the  Iron  Ilecl,  and  too  many  of  the  comradn 
have  been  slow  or  loath  to  realise  it.     yiaj 
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of  them  have  ascribed  the  strength  of  the  Iron 
Heel  to  its  system  of  reward  and  punishment. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Heaven  and  hell  may  be 
the  prime  factors  of  zeal  in  the  religion  of  a 
fanatic;  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
religious,  heaven  and  hell  are  incidental  to 
right  and  wrong.  Love  of  the  right,  desire 
for  the  right,  unhappiness  with  anything 
less  than  the  right — in  short,  right  conduct  is 
the  prime  factor  of  religion.  And  so  with  the 
Oligarchy.  Prisons,  banishment  and  degra- 
dation, honors  and  palaces  and  wonder-cities, 
are  all  incidental.  The  great  driving  force 
of  the  (^igarchs  is  the  belief  that  they  are 
doing  right.  Never  mind  the  exceptions, 
and  never  mind  the  oppression  and  injustice 
in  which  the  Iron  Heel  was  conceived.  All 
is  granted.  The  point  is  that  the  strength 
of  the  Oligarchy  to-day  lies  in  its  satisfied 
conception  of  its  own  righteousness. 

"For  that  matter,  the  strength  of  the  Revo- 
lution, during  these  frightful  twenty  years, 
has  resided  in  nothing  else  than  the  sense  of 
righteousness.  In  no  other  way  can  be 
explained  our  sacrifices  and  martyrdoms.'* 

Here  also  are  facts  marshalled  that  should 
fall  on  the  awakened  conscience  of  American 
citizens  as  the  sound  of  an  alarm  bell  at  mid- 
night. And  yet  in  spite  of  these  excellences 
this  work  is  very  disappointing  to  us,  for  we 
believe  it  is  the  kind  of  prophecy  that  will 
tend  to  defeat  the  objects  which  the  author 
undoubtedly  desired  to  further.  Moreover, 
it  is,  in  our  judgment,  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  kind  of  literature  that  is  needed  to-day. 
We  need  literature  that  will  strengthen, 
encourage,  in  spirit  and  hearten  all  reformers, 
no  less  than  the  people  who  are  under  the 
wheel, — literature  that  shall  instill  courage 
and  moral  enthusiasm  and  lead  all  friends 
of  justice  to  unite  fearlessly  a^d  resolutely  in  a>. 
step-by-step  plan  of  progress  that  by  peace- 
able means  will  lead  to  the  triumph  of  justice. 

We  know  the  answer  is  that  the  ballot- 
box  is  being  stuffed,  and  that  frauds  are 
becoming  alarmingly  frequent  at  elections; 
also  that  reactionary  influences  in  the  judiciary 
are  nuUifying  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
children  and  women,  and  are  by  decision 
after  decision  taking  the  power  from  labor 
to  protect  itself  from  the  great  masters  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  government,  who,  in 
spite  of  law  defiance,  sneer  at  all  efforts  to 
make  them  amenable  to  the  provisions  of 
justice.  We  know  that  there  is  truth — much 
truth — ^in  these  charges;    but  the  tampering 


with  the  ballot-box  has  not  yet  become  gen- 
eral, and  if  labor  will  unite  at  a  single  election 
it  can  easily  win  back  all  and  more  than  it  has 
lost. 

If  the  government  is "  reactionary  andf  if 
judges  usurp  unconstitutional  power  in  behalf 
of  entrenched  wealth,  it  is  because  they  know 
that  labor  will  not  unite  at  the  ballot-box, 
while  capital  always  is  a  unit  in  the  furthering 
of  its  sdfish  interests  and  the  interests  of  its 
servile  servants.  The  toilers  have  far  more 
to  hope  for  from  union  at  the  ballot-box  than 
from  any  appeal  to  force.  Union  and  a 
persistent  educational  agitation  which  shall 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  sense  of  justice 
in  the  pec^le, — these  are  the  supreme  requi- 
sites of  the  hour. 

Again,  we  believe  Mr.  London  has  misread 
the  history  of  civilization  since  the  dawn  of 
Modem  Times.  Before  every  forward  step, 
oppression  has  gone  forward,  becoming 
bolder,  more  aggressive,  insolent,  confident 
and  determined  at  every  step,  while  it  seemed 
tom  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  that 
the  cause  of  the  people  became  more  and  more 
hopeless,  imtil  suddenly  the  great  clock 
struck;  suddenly  the  people  aroused,  united 
and  moved  forward.  So  it  was  with  the 
Stuarts;  so  it  was  with  King  George  and 
the  G>lonies;  so  it  was  with  the  old  rSgime 
in  France;  and,  finally,  so  it  was  with  the 
slave  power  before  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

The  people  are  always  very  slow  to  act. 
They  will  bear  much,  but  every  unjust  and 
oppressive  act  is  laid  up  against  the  day  of 
reckoning.  Now  the  people  are  awakening. 
All  the  powers  of  the  plutocracy  cannot  put 
them  to  sleep  again.  But  they  should  be 
enthused  and  not  discouraged.  They  should 
be  shown  that  through  uniting  in  a  battle 
for  Direct-Legislation  and  the  right  of  recall, 
and  by  uniting  only  on  men. pledged  to  carry 
forward  the  first  demands  of  labor,  they  can 
by  the  step-by-step  method  regain  all  that 
they  have  lost  and  get  the  government  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  then  by 
peaceable  means  secure  conditions  favorable 
to  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights 
and  conditions  under  which  every  child  will 
be  protected  in  his  rights  and  every  woman; 
while  the  aged  wiU  be  cared  for  as  venerable 
service  should  be  cared  for  in  an  enlightened 
land. 

All  talk  of  forcible  revolution  is  not  only 
foolish,  but  it  is  bound  to  injure  the  people's 
cause;     and    to    picture    the    plutocracy    as 
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invincible,  and  the  desperate  attempts  of 
Ihe  f>eople  as  successive  and  tragic  failures, 
is  little  calculated  to  in  any  degree  help  on 
the  cause  of  social  justice. 

The  plutocracv  is  not  invindlJe.  The 
people  can  and  will  win  and  we  believe  they 
will  win  by  peaceable  measures.  We  know 
they  will  if  they  have  the  wisdom  lo  unite 
and  fight  for  that  which  is  to-day  obtainable 
and  which  will  quickly  get  the  government 
into  their  own  hands  so  that  they  can  peace- 
fully secure  their  rights  and  thai  measure  of 
justice  which  is  righlfully  due  them. 

We  can  well  understand  Kir.  I»ndon*s 
mood.  He  has  been  a  victim  of  shameful 
injustice  himself  and  he  has  lived  with  and 
studied  the  people  of  the  alri-ss.  He  has 
seen  and  felt  the  tragedies  of  tlie  poor  to-day 
throughout  Christian  lands:  and  these  things 
have,  we  think,  made  hini  unduly  ho|)eless 
and  have  unfortunately  so  colored  his  thought 
as  lo  make  his  book  a  detriment  rather  than 
a  help  to  the  cause  of  social  justice  in  our  day. 

The  Lady  oj  the  Mount.  Uv  I-Vederie  S. 
Ishum.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  390. 
Price.  «1.30.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Xlerrill  Company. 


Thih  is  one  of  the  beat  novels  of  its  daas 
that  has  appeared  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  a  piece  of  light  romantic  fiction  written 
in  excellent  English  in  a  smooth,  flowing 
style,  and  will  please  readers  who  are  merHy 
in  search  of  a  well-written  romantic  novH, 
a  diverter  of  thought  that  will  tend  to  rest  the 
mind  when  wearied  through  exairting  labors. 

The  story  is  cast  during  the  stormy  days 
that  immediately  preceded  the  French  Rei-o- 
lution,  and  Ihe  warring  spirits  of  the  old  and 
new  order  pervade  the  book,  which  is  hi)^hly 
exciting  and  melodramatic  in  character, 
abounding  in  dramatic  incidents  and  stirring 
action.  It  will  tax  the  credulity  of  the  reader, 
as  do  most  melodramas  ami  romantic  noi'els 
of  this  class.  It  is.  however,  we  think,  the 
best  of  Mr.  Isham's  novels  and  a  book  that 
will  please  those  who  enjoy  this  kind  df  lit- 
erature. 

The  Blafk  Bag.  Bv  Louis  Joseph  Vtnce. 
lUustrated.  Cloth."  Pp.  441.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis ;  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

In  oiR  childhood  days  well-published  and 
attractively  illustrated  works  of  fiction  were 
for  Ihe  most  part  writlen  by  masters,  such 
as  Scott,  Dickens.  Bulwer,  Hawthorne,  Thack- 
eray and  Kliot.  It  was  the  aim  of  thoughtful 
people  to  secure  at  least  a  fair  re|>resentation 
of  these  great  works  for  their  libraries,  and 
these  voluiue.s  were  read  and  discussed  in 
the  homes  of  culture,  while  at  the  .same  time 
the  boys  of  the  households  not  unfrequently 
secreted  and  read  surre|)titiously  the  hair- 
raising  adventures  of  Jack  Karkawav  and 
the  yellow-backed  dime  novels  of  the  time. 

Nowadays  novels  are  ajipearing  that  bear 
a  far  nearer  relation  to  Ihe  dime  novel  than 
I"  the  great  and  worthy  masterpieces  of 
fiction.  Veritable  trash  is  coming  from  the 
presses  of  leading  publishers,  well  gotten  up 
and  oftentimes  beautifully  illiistratet]. 

The  latest  of  the  trashy  stories  of  this  dass 
is  The  lUark  Bag.  a  novel  of  crime  and  mys- 
tery. The  scenes  are  laid  in  London,  saA 
in  it  imj)Os.silii!ity  treads  on  the  heels  rf 
improlMibility  Ihrough  eier)-  page.  The  boc^ 
if  ingenius.  is  wanting  in  imaginative  power, 
literary  worlh  or  striking  elements  of  novd^ 
which  might  lo  some  extent  compensate  the 
reader  for  the  extraordinary  demand  on  \m 
credulity.  There  is  plenty  of  action  and  the 
outcome  is  satisfaclory.    This,  we  flunk,  ii 
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alxiiit  nil  than  can  truthfully  be  sail)  in  the 
bo»ik"s  favor. 

IMiijht:  A  Slory  of  a  Utile  Christian  Sdenlitl. 
Bv  Gertrude  Smith.  Illuslrated.  Ctoth. 
[*p.  an.  Price.  50  cents.  Philadelphia: 
Henri'  Altcniiis  C'onijtanv. 

Tins  is  the  ston-  <if  a  little  crippleil  girl 
who,  taken  froni  an  or]>lian  home  and  adopted 
hy  a  Christian  Scientist,  is  later  entirely  cured 
and  1>ecomes  the  sunshine  of  the  community. 
It  i.s  a  pleasing  little  tale,  tastefully  illustrated, 
and  will  appeal  to  little  fulka  of  from  eight 
til  twelve  years  of  age.  The  atmosphere  is 
morally  wholesome,  though  Delight  will 
probably  ini|>ress  many  renders  as  being  too 
uniformly  good  to  l»e  an  ordinah-  flesh  and 
blood  child  of  the  twentieth  century.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  holding  the  ideal  of  ever 
expressing  love  and  fearlessness  before  the 
child  mind  as  something  to  be  attained,  can- 
not be  other  than  helpful  on  the  plastic  mind 
of  children  who  are  privil^ed  to  enjoy  the 
sloiy. 

Gem*  of  Thaughf.  Compiled  by  Henrj'  B. 
Damon.  IVinted  on  deckle-edged  paper. 
Bound  in  paper.  Price.  30  cents.  Kato- 
nnh.  New  York. 

This  is  a  small  c-ollection  of  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  good  and  the  great,  printed  in 
jHTtjit  and  tastefully  gotten  up:  a  scrap-lxwk 
«f  brief  and  meaningful  utterances. 

The  Great  Secret.  Bv  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  Illustrale.1.  Cloth.  P|>.  893. 
Price,  «IJO.     Boston:     Little.   Brown     & 

This  new  romance  by  Mr.  0[>penheim, 
while  I>eing  far  sujierior  to  his  last  preceding 
novel,  .1  IjOgt  Lfatler.  is  yet  much  inferior 
to  many  of  his  eariier  worlcs,  notablv  .1 
Prinre  of  Sinners.  .\s  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  before  when  noticing  Mr. 
()|ipenheim'3  work,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  a  writer  possessing  the  genius  which 
(inxtiiceil  ,1  Prinre  of  Sinners  should  elect 
to  play  to  the  gallerj-  as  he  has  done  in  the 
numerous  volumes  that  have  come  from 
his  facile  pen  during  recent  years. 

The  Great  Secret  is  an  exceptionally  able 
stoiy  of  the  kind.  Stirring  and  exciting 
events  and  hair-breadth  escapes  follow  each 
other  swiftly,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  line 


from  cover  to  cover.  A  bold  international 
political  intrigue.  carrie<l  on  by  <laring  and 
unscrupulous  men  and  in  which  (ierinany 
plays  a  far  from  creditable  part,  forms  the 
nucleus  about  which  the  storv  is  woven. 
The  climax  of  the  novel  which  wcurs  in  the 
office  of  a  great  l^ndon  daily  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  thrilling  scenes  in  recent 
fiction  of  this  class.  Amy  C.  Rich. 

The  Pursuit  of  Prigcilla.  Bv  E.  S.  Field. 
Cloth.  P[>.  Hi.  Price,  50  cents.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henr>-  .Altemus  Com|)any. 

CoNsiDKRKD  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  engaging  short  stories  that  belong 
to  the  time-killing  class  that  has  appeared 
in  months.  It  is  a  love  story  of  the  comeily 
class,  told  in  bright  and  clever  <]ialogue 
that  is  sure  to  hohl  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  cover  to  cover.  Mr.  Field  has  given 
the  .\mcrican  public  a  story  as  clever  as 
Anthony  Hope's  Dolli/  Dialogues,  though 
the  atmosphere  is  not  morally  stimulating, 
as  the  characters  belong  to  the  over-rich 
careless  class  devoid  of  all  serious  aim  in 
life. 
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The  Psychology  of  Inspiration.  By  George 
Lansing  Raymond.  Cloth.  Pp.  840. 
Price,  $1.40,  net.  New  York:  Punk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

It  IB,  we  think,  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  this  volume  at  the  present  critical 
pass  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
author  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1866,  and  holds  the  titles  of  A.M.  and  L.H.D. 
tom  that  institution,  and  of  A.M.  from  Prince- 
ton. He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  important  works.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  professor  in  leading 
institutions,  occup3dng  chairs  successively 
in  Williams,  Princeton  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities.  He  is  at  once  a  bold  and 
fearless  thinker  and  yet  a  deeply  religious 
man.  He  believes  that  we  have  reach^ed  a 
point  in  our  history  when  the  reason  of  the 
religious  man  must  be  satisfied  as  it  cannot 
be  satisfied  if  he  is  longer  required  to  pursue 
the  ostrich  policy  in  the  presence  of  theological 
problems  that  are  contradictory  in  character 
or  which  are  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowl- 
edge clearly  inaccurate.  In  explaining  the 
genesis  of  his  work  the  author  observes : 

"It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  endeavor — excep- 
tional, as  it  is  thought,  in  its  processes,  though 
not  in  its  purposes — to  find  a  way  in  which 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  methods  and  results 
of  scientific  and  historic  research  can  be 
accepted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
that  is  essential  to  the  theory  or  practice  of 
religion  need  be  rejected.  That,  in  our  age, 
any  endeavor  with  this  object  in  view  is 
deser\ing  of  the  effort  expended  upon  it 
requires  no  arguing." 

He  cannot  accept  the  conventional  unscien- 
tific attitude  of  the  Christian  world  in  the 
presence  of  contradictory  religious  passages 
and  problems  that  demand  critical  and  brave 
handling. 

"Most  of  our  Protestant  churches,"  he 
observes,  "profess  to  accept  the  principles 
underlying  the  Protestant  Reformation,  espe- 
cially the  one  assigning  authority  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  one  asserting 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  interpreting 
these.  But  most  of  our  Protestant  theo- 
logians seem  reluctant,  at  least,  to  admit 
that  either  principle  should  be  carried  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  In  doing  this,  as  must 
be  confessed,  they  are  faithfully  following 
the  examples  set  by  both  Calvin  and  Luther. 


But  historians,  without  exception,  attribute 
mainly  to  these  examples  the  sudden  check 
put,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation.  May  future  his- 
torians be  saved  tom  attributing  to  the  same 
a  like  check  put,  in  the  twentieth  centmy, 
upon  the  progress  of  all  Christianity!  Why 
is  the  danger  of  such  a  check  a  present  menace  ? 
Because  the  science  of  the  day  trains  the 
mind  to  be  candid  and  logical;  and  theoiogy 
is  inclined  to  be  neither.  If,  for  instance, 
two  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  conflict, 
and  so  evidently,  too,  that  every  thinking 
mind  must  perceive  it,  the  theologian,  instead 
of  frankly  admitting  the  fact  and  then  txying 
to  find  a  theory  that  will  justify  it  as  a  fact, 
either  denies  that  it  is  a  fact,  or,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  makes  only  one  of  the  two 
passages  authoritative.  Again,  while  admit- 
ting, as  a  matter  of  theory,  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  he  by  no  means  alwajw 
acknowledges  it  in  practice,  especially  when 
another's  interpretation  of  Scripture  diffcn 
greatly  tom  his  own.  .  .  .  This  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that,  in  this  age  of  general  educatioD 
and  scientific  thinking,  religion,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  influence  over  men,  must  be  pre- 
pared, without  prevaricating  or  hedging, 
to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  rational 
nature.  One  object  of  the  treatise  that 
follows  is  to  present  a  theory  in  accordance 
with  which  this  can  be  done." 

Of  the  religious  attitude  of  his  thought 
Professor  Raymond  has  this  to  say : 

"In  the  first  place,  while  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  rationality  in  religion,  the 
arguments  advanced  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  allied  to  those  of  'rationalism'  in  the 
materialistic  sense  in  which  this  term  is  ovdi- 
narily  used.  On  the  contrary,  they  tend 
distinctly  toward  belief  in  the  spiritual,  and 
this  to  a  degree  not  true  of  very  many  of  the 
Christian  discussions  of  our  times.  In  the 
second  place,  while  emphasizing  spiritual 
discernment  as  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  literal  statements  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  arguments  are  not  advanced  as  pleas  for— 
nor,  indeed,  against — any  merely  esoteric 
method  of  interpreting  occult  symbols  or 
allegories.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  line 
of  thought  tends  distinctly  toward  confidence 
in  the  sufficient  intellectual  equipment  of 
those  who  exercise  merely  honest  aiid  unbiased 
common  sense." 

That  the  author  has  thought  broadly  and 
deeply  on  the  subject  will  be  evident  to  all 
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readers.  It  is  a  brave,  manly  effort  to  har- 
monize Christianity  with  modern  thought. 
Professor  Raymond  does  not  hold  to  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures.  He  believes 
that  "truth  is  never  entirely  contained  in 
the  statement  of  it;  that  the  inner,  spiritual 
nature  is  susceptible  to  influences  not  com- 
municated through  eye  or  ear;  that  these 
influences  are  suggestive  rather  than  dicta- 
torical  in  character,  and  are,  therefore,  often 
ambiguous  and  inexact  in  expression,*'  but 
are  of  the  greatest  value  when  addressed  to  a 
mind  open  for  the  truth  and  with  the  courage 
to  think  bravely.  While  he  is  profoundly 
religious,  he  recognizes  a  fact  which  a  grow- 
ing number  of  the  best  religious  scholars 
throughout  Christendom  are  coming  to  real- 
ize— namely,  that  if  Christianity  is  to  become 
a  great  vital,  life-moulding  influence  it  must 
leave  the  mind  free  and  untrammeled,  and 
its  scholars  and  interpreters  must  evince 
breadth  of  thought  and  absolute  fearlessness 
in  the  presence  of  hard  problems,  and  while 
being  reverent  in  spirit  they  must  also  be 
critical. 

It  is  a  book  that  we  can  heartily  reconmiend 
to  persons  interested  in  the  liberal  consid- 
eration of  religious  problems. 

Old  Wives  for  New.  By  David  Graham 
PhUlips.  Qoth.  Pp.  495.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

In  many  respects  David  Graham  Phillips 
is  the  strongest  novelist  in  America  to-day. 
He  is  by  far  the  most  faithful  historian  of  the 
plutocracy.  Each  of  his  leading  noveb 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  new  rich  of  America 
— the  republic-destroying  plutocracy — in  some 
of  its  aspects.  Thus,  for  example,  in  The 
Dduge  and  in  the  novel  that  in  many  respects 
is  a  companion,  Light-Fingered  Gentry,  he 
takes  the  American  people  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  great  gambling  paradise  of  Wall  Street 
and  shows  the  secret  workings  of  the  high 
financiers  with  their  hands  on  the  treasuries 
of  the  great  insurance  companies,  trust  com- 
panies and  banks,  and  in  their  secret  con- 
daves  as  they  stack  the  cards  and  prepare 
to  rob  a  public  which  has  been  industriously 
deceived  by  false  misrepresentations.  His 
presentation  of  all  these  things  is  so  vivid  and 
minutely  true  as  to  be  photographic  in  char- 
acter. He  does  not  preach  or  rail  against 
the  iniquitous  disclosures,  but  he  tears  away 
the  mask  behind  which  the  great  moral  crim- 


inals of  America,  who  pose  as  ultra-respec- 
tables, work  in  their  acquisition  of  wealth 
that  they  have  in  no  wise  honestly  earned. 

In  The  Plum-Tree  he  shows  how  the  feud- 
alism of  privileged  wealth,  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  gamblers  and  high  financiers, 
defeat  popular  government,  thwart  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  turn  a  republic  into  a  gov- 
ernment of  corrupt  corporate  wealth  admin- 
istered for  the  enrichment  of  the  privileged 
few  and  the  political  elevation  of  their  tools 
and  handy-men. 

The  Cost  gives  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
intimate  and  faithful  studies  of  a  typical 
modem  Warwick  of  the  commerical  feudalism 
that  has  been  written. 

The  Second  Generation,  in  many  respects 
Mr.  Phillips*  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
novel,  shows  the  effect  of  great  wealth  on  the 
children  of  the  new  rich — the  imfortunate 
boys  and  girls  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
in  rich  homes  without  any  moral  training 
along  the  lines  of  fundamental  morality  and 
basic  democracy;  and  in  his  latest  novel. 
Old  Wives  for  New,  we  have  another  sectional 
view  of  the  plutocracy. 

Here  is  pictured  the  marital  or  home  and 
sexual  relations  of  the  new  rich.  It  is  a 
powerful  story,  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  vividly 
faithful  to  conditions  as  they  exist.  Indeed, 
it  b  a  striking  example  of  psychological 
realbm  in  fiction.  Here  the  souls  of  the 
leading  characters  appear  undraped.  Mr. 
Phillips'  realism  differs  materially  tom  that 
of  the  great  European  novelists  who  give  us 
in  photographic  minuteness  details  of  mate- 
rial life,  often  in  all  its  most  repulsive  bearings. 
He  tears  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  tom  the  cor- 
rupt and  self-righteous  conventionalism  of  the 
day  and  says,  Behold  the  real  characters 
behind  this  seeming  virtue  and  rectitude. 
Fasten  your  eyes  on  the  character  rather  than 
on  the  reputation  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact.  There  is  some- 
thing relentless  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
brushes  aside  the  pleasing  subterfuges  behind 
which  many  people  seek  to  hide  their  faults 
and  weaknesses.  The  work  is  also  rich  in 
common-sense  hints  relating  to  health,  and 
vital  suggestions  touching  things  which  tend 
to  destroy  love  and  favor  divorce.  Few 
things  in  life  are  more  essentially  tragic 
than  the  spectacle  of  two  persons  who  once 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  drifting  apart, 
losing  all  the  deep  affection  that  they  once 
felt  for  each  other. 
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Old  Wives  for  New  is  not  a  pleasant  story. 
It  is  too  much  concerned  with  the  domestic 
infelicity,  the  dead  fires  on  love's  altars, 
the  license  or  loose  morals,  the  cynicism  and 
self-deception  of  many  of  the  chief  characters. 
Yet  inasnmch  as  all  the  characters  live,  move 
and  appeal  to  the  reader  a.s  real  men  and 
women;  inasmuch  as  the  author's  vivid 
imagination  enables  him  not  only  to  present 
flesh  and  1>1(kx1  men  and  women,  hut  also 
to  penetrate  tjie  mask  and  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart  and  hrain;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  storv  is  a  vivid  and  faithful 
sectional  view  of  one  phase  of  t!ie  life  of  the 
irresponsible  new  rich  who  are  tlie  greatest 
enemies  of  tlie  Republic,  this  novel  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  works  of 
fiction  of  liie  year.  Like  all  Mr.  Phillips' 
leading  stories,  it  liolds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  from  the  opening  page  to  the  highly 
dramatic  climax  with  which  it  closes. 


Seeing  England  with  i'nele  John.     By  Anne 
Warner.      Illustrated.      CloXlu      Pp.     19«. 

Price,    $1.50.     New    York:     Tjie    Centurv 

» 

Company. 

This  is  the  best  work  tliat  has  come  from 
tlie  pen  of  this  popular  author,  if  we  except 
The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary.  The  story 
deals  chieflv  with  four  characters:  the  inim- 
itable  Uncle  John,  an  unfortunate  college 
professor  who  is  being  taken  through  England 
witli  Uncle  John,  and  Yvonne  and  Lee,  the 
niece  of  Uncle  John,  and  her  husband.  The 
young  people,  who  reside  in  Oxford,  one 
morning  while  lost  to  the  world  in  the  charm 
of  their  little  baby,  receive  a  cablegram  stating 
that  Uncle  John  .sails  on  Thursday  for  Eng- 
hmd.  They  go  to  Liverpool  to  meet  him, 
onlv  to  find  that  he  has  left  for  (^arlisle.  From 
Carlisle  the  young  people  chase  the  flying 
American  as  he  does  Scotland  in  almost 
express-train  time. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced 
bv  the  breaks  in  the  monotonv  of  Uncle  John's 
monologue,  every  other  chapter  being  a 
letter  from  Yvonne  to  her  mother.  The 
monologues  are  very  amusing,  if  tlie  reader 
does  not  become  surfeited  u})on  them,  and 
the  chapters  in  which  Yvonne  describes  the 
various  cities  visited  and  the  lively  experiences 
of  herself  and  husband  with  peculiar  people, 
including  Bessie,  the  seenn'ngly  innocent  and 
friendless  American  girl  just  from  a  convent, 
and  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  imagines  s!ie  was  Mary 


Queen  of  Scots  in  a  former  incarnation  and 
that  her  husband  was  at  one  time  her  pet 
monkey,  are  very  charming  and  afford  the 
necessary  breaks  in  the  humorous  monologues 
of  Uncle  John,  who  is  the  most  maddening 
traveling  companion  known  to  literature — 
irritable,  loquacious  and  unconsciously  funny. 
Persons  who  enjoy  Anne  Warner's  writings 
will  derive  much  pleasure  from  this  latest 
volume. 


The  Four-Pools  Mystery.  Cloth.  Pp.  336. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  mvsterv  tales  of 
recent  vears.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  direct 
narrative  slvle,  much  after  the  manner  of 
nuKlern  journalists'  stories  of  exciting  and 
dramatic  news.  True,  we  occasional! v  ct>nie 
across  some  ratlier  peculiar  terms  used  for 
the  objects  they  are  su})posed  to  describe, 
as,  for  example,  when  the  author  speaks  of 
the  heroine's  "sparkling  cheeks.'*  But  such 
slips  are  unfrequent,  and  on  the  wliole  the 
.story  is  well  told.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
murder  of  an  old  Southern  planter  who  owns  a 
large  stock  farm  in  the  Shenandoali  Valley — 
a  farm  on  which  a  number  of  negroes  are 
employed.  At  the  opening  of  the  tale  the 
family  "h'ant"  is  supposed  to  be  making 
its  occasional  visitation  much  to  the  terror 
and  demoralization  of  the  negro  ser\-ants. 
But  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
posed "h'ant"  is  followed  by  a  robberk'  and 
later  by  the  murder  of  the  old  planter.  The 
son  is  suspected,  and  indeed  a  strong  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  is  forgeil  around 
him.  The  narrative  is  told  by  the  ne[)hew 
of  the  murdered  man  who  is  a  Xew  Y'ork 
lawyer  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  He  with  the 
aid  of  a  newspaper  man  of  keen  insight  suc- 
cessfully unravels  the  tangle  and  clears  the 
accuso(l. 


The  City  of  Delight.  A  Love  Romance  of 
the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By 
p:iizabeth  Miller.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
418.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Mcrrill  ( 'ompany . 

This  latest  novel  by  the  gifted  author  of 
The  Yoke,  a  tale  of  ancient  Egypt,  deals 
with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroine, 
LacKlice,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Hebrew  of 
Ascalon,  had  been  betrothed  to  the  younger 
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Macoabt^,  when  she  was  yet  a  little  gu"!  and 
the  plighted  husband  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 
At  the  time  the  story  opens  Maccabeus  has 
grown  to  manhood.  Jerusalem  has  driven 
out  the  Romans  and  is  in  a  state  o£  uproar. 
The  Maccabee  has  been  spending  his  years  in 
(Grecian  cities,  but  he  has  roused  himself  and 
determined  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  assume  leader- 
ship and  l>ecome  king  of  the  Jews.  He  has 
>\Titten  to  Costobarus,  the  father  ©f  Laodice, 
to  send  the  daughter  to  Jerusalem,  together 
witli  the  dowrv',  a  sum  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  sufficient  to  insure  victorv  to  the  cause 
of  /ion  and  enthrone  the  Maccabet*.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  entrance  of  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  the  [)]ague  visits  Ascalon.  Tlie 
father  and  Lacdice  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
l)earing  the  daughter's  dowry,  but  the  plague 
soon  strikes  down  the  father  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  little  party.  A  strange  woman 
who  ha<l  asked  protection  of  the  caravan 
robs  I^odice  of  her  dowr^',  and  from  thence 
on  the  stor\'  abounds  in  exciting  and  often 
liarrowing  incidents.  The  poor  girl  is  over- 
taken by  the  Maccabee,  who,  however,  does 
not  discover  her  identitv,  and  leads  her  to 
l)elieve  that  his  unprincipled  and  dissolute 
<*ompanion,  Julian  of  Ephesus,  is  the  real 
Maccal)ee.  Arriving  at  Jerusalem,  I^odice 
is  beset  with  all  manner  of  perils.  Calamity 
and  misfortune  stare  her  in  the  face  at  everv 

ft' 

turn:    but  fn)m  the  first  of  her  trip  she  luis 
come  in  (*ontact  from  time  to  time  with  inem- 


l>ers  of  the  despised  sect  of  (liristians,  and 
in  all  instances  thev  have  succored  and  aided 
her  and  others  of  the  unfortunate  ones  of  her 
acquaintance.  They  teach  her  of  the  Xaza- 
rene,  and  at  length,  after  a  long  night  of 
suspense,  humiliation  and  disappointment 
that  almost  becomes  despair,  the  sun  rises 
and  the  darkness  fli»es.  The  end  of  the 
story  is  as  the  golden  glorj'  of  an  evening 
sunset,  for  the  satisfaction  tjat  is  only  known 
where  true  love  finds  its  own  falls  to  t!ie  lot  of 
the  lovers. 

T*he  stor^'  is  far  inferior  to  The  Yoke^ 
though  we  think  it  is  almost  as  goo<l  as  Miss 
Millers  other  romance,  S^aul  of  Tarsus. 
The  Yoke  was  one  of  tlie  In^st  semi-liistorical 
romances  dealing  with  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion that  has  appeared,  and  after  reading 
it  we  were  led  to  hope  that  in  Miss  Miller 
^Vmerica  possessed  a  young  novelist  who 
would  take  a  |)ermanent  place  in  liten\ture 
and  rank  at  least  with  such  novelists  as 
George  Ebers  of  Germany;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  her  two  succtH^ding  novels 
do  not  confirm  the  promise  of  her  first 
work.  The  aut!ior  possesses  a  smooth, 
flowing  style.  She  is  admirable  in  descrip- 
tive writing  and  evinces  considerable  imag- 
ination. For  persons  enjoying  semi-his- 
torical love  romances  in  which  action  is 
swift  and  thoug!i  the  suspense  is  sometimes 
maintained  over-long,  all  ends  well,  this  novel 
will  afford  a  pleasant  pastime. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


rjiE  REsnmErTiox  of  galves- 
TOX:  In  this  issue  Mr.  (ieorge  Wharton 
Jaines  gives  a  l)eatitifiil  and  jfranhic  pai)er, 
which  is  inagiiifieeiitly  illustrated,  afiorcling  a  dear 
idea  of  the  wonderful  transfonnation  and  the  prob- 
able future  greatness  of  the  gn^atest  (iulf  city  of 
Texas.  The  historv  of  (ialveston  since  the  tidal 
wave  presents  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  municipal  rtHt)rds  of  nKxlern  times, 
and  this  pa|)er  should  i)rove  an  iiis[)iration  t<»  broad- 
minded  citizens  of  growing  towns  and  cities  thn)Ugh- 
out  the  Republic. 

India's  Comiug  Greatness  from  a  Construeiiee 
View-Point:  We  think  it  is  not  t<K>  nuich  tcx)  say 
that  The  Ahkna  this  month  presents  the  most 
important  paper  on  the  East-Indian  situation  that 


has  ai)peared  in  any  magazine  of  the  Western 
world.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  East  Indian  scholar 
who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  conditions  in  his 
o\w\  country:  who  has  travelwl  in  China,  Jafmn 
an<l  thn)ughout  Canada  and  xVmerica,  everj'where 
stud\ing  (t)nditions  and  comparing  Easteni  and 
Western  ci\ilization.  Mr.  Sing  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  tlie  four  leadinii;  East-Indian  magazines, 
and  his  intimate  touch  witn  ail  centers  of  intellectual 
acti\ity  thmughout  India  enables  him  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  an  able  and  authoritative  maimer. 
The  pai>er  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  c<»ulcniiH»rai:€ous  historical,  social  and  economic 
world-thought. 

Iloxc  to  Make  Cmnmercial  Panics  Imjx)ssible:  One 
of  the  most  timely  papers  in  this  issue  is  Mr.  Griffin's 
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contribution  on  "How  to  Make  Commercial 
Panics  Impossible."  This  paper  was  prepared 
for  The  Arena  several  months  ago,  and  we  were 
about  to  publish  it  last  autmnn  when  facts  came 
to  our  knowledge  which  convinced  us  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  great  gamblers  and  hi^ 
financiers  of  WaU  Street  were  preparing  to  pre- 
cipitate a  panic,  and  we  were  convinc^  that  it 
was  too  late  for  the  article  to  be  of  value  in  per- 
venting  this  catastrophe  which  the  wreckers,  ik4io 
are  bent  on  gaining  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  through  the  Aldrich  Bill  or  other  banking 
bills  now  before  Congress,  had  determined  upon. 
We  knew  from  past  experience  that  the  great 
criminals  and  responsible  parties  would  inune- 
diately  try  and  shoulder  the  blame  on  those  who 
were  seelong  to  further  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  protect  them  from  the  sray  wolves,  and  there- 
fore we  determined  to  hold  the  paper  until  after 
the  panic.  The  action  of  the  rich  criminals  and 
the  prostitute  press  in  trying  to  shoulder  the  blame 
for  tne  panic  on  President  Roosevelt  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  modem  high  finance 
or  the  representatives  of  the  feudalism  of  privilege. 
At  our  request  Mr.  Griffin  has  added  a  supfue- 
mentary  paragraph. 

LeHmiiZy  Hegel  and  Modem  Theasophy:  In  The 
Arena's  series  of  papers  dealing  in  a  master 
maimer  with  the  ^reat  religious  concepts  of  the 
past  and  present,  it  presents  this  month  a  ccm- 
tribution  of  rare  excellence  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Farnbworth.  This  paper  con- 
tains not  only  the  heart  of  the  philosopny  of  the 
two  great  G«inan  transcendental  thinkers,  Leib- 
nitz and  Hegel,  but  it  presents  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  great  concision  the  basic  facts  of  Eastern 
theosophy  or  the  religious  ideals  of  India.  No 
thinking  man  in  the  twentieth  century  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  thought  of  the  great  transcendental 
^lilosophers  of  Germany  or  of  the  analo^es 
exbting  between  their  ideas  and  the  basic  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Far  East;  and  these  things  have 
seldom  if  ever  been  so  clearlv  presented  in  the 
brief  compass  of  a  single  article  as  in  the  present 
discussion  by  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

Prometheus  Bound  and  Unbound:  Our  readers 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  thoughtful  study 
of  advancing  civilization  made  by  Uev.  F.  H. 
GiLE,  A.M.,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  under 
the  title  of  "Prometheus  Bound  and  Unbound," 
dealing  with  the  great  poems  of  uEbchtlus  and 
Shelley.    Mr.  Gile  is  more  than  a  fine  scholar. 


He  possesses  the  seeing  eye  or  interior  vision  wiiiefa 
enables  him  to  treat  these  master  poems  in  a 
thought-stimulating  manner,  making  their  true 
message  appear  and  reveatinj^  how,  8tq>  by  step^ 
man  is  moving  out  of  the  twilight  into  the  li^t  of  a 
new  day  in  which  the  ideal  of  the  Golden  Rule  wiD 
be  the  Key  of  civilization. 

The  American  Middle  Ckus:  This  montii  the 
well-known  writer  and  eocmomist,  Robert  Rnris 
La  Monte,  contributes  a  paper  of  real  interat, 
in  which  he,  shows  that  the  middle  class  of  sixty 
years  ago  is  no  lon^  a  real  power  in  American 
life,  llie  present  nuddle  class  is  chiefly  con^osed 
of  the  henchmen,  retainers  and  handy-men  of  fht 
peat  trusts,  corporations  and  monopolies,  mod 
inasmuch  as  the  old  order  has  passed,  new  adjust- 
ments are  not  only  demanded  but  are  inevitable. 

Race- Track  Oambling  and  the  Newtpapen: 
Thinking  men  and  women  awake  to  the  mormllv 
disintegrating  influences  of  gambling  upon  indivio- 
uals  and  communities  will  read  wim^easure  and 
raofit  the  very  thou^tful  paper  by  Hon.  John  D 
Works,  formeriy  of  the  supreme  Court  of  CalL 
fornia,  which  appears  in  this  issue.  While  we- 
believe  there  is  no  gambling  center  in  the  New 
World  that  is  exerting  anyminglike  so  moral^ 
disint^rating  an  influence  as  WaU  Street,  yA 
the  race  traocs  in  various  cities  are  also  breediiig- 
grounds  of  moral  contagion,  and  eveiy  proper 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  the  OHnmuiiiiy 
horn  their  deadly  influence. 

Mr.  ElweU  on  Ckristian  Science:  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  a  brief  paper  in  this  number  from 
Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  jiving  our  readers  his  vieiri 
as  to  the  good  he  believes  Christian  Science  is 
doing  in  the  world  to-day.  Mr.  Elweix  is  not 
himself  a  Christian  Scientist,  but  he  has  studied 
the  work  being  wrought  upon  the  lives  <3i  men  and 
women,  and  the  teachings  of  Christian  Science^ 
until  he  is  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  a 
mighty  power  for  moral  upliftment,  for  health  and 
happiness. 

A  Fair  Education  for  AH:  Professor  Pabsonb 
this  month  contributes  a  valuable  short  paper  oo 
"A  Fair  Education  for  All.*'  It  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Thum's  notable  contribution  in  The^lena 
for  December  on  "Public- Works  High  Scfaools.** 
As  with  all  papers  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Pab- 
BONS,  this  contribution  is  nchly  worth  the  ood- 
sideration  of  the  thoughtful. 
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W*  do  not  take  pomettion  of  our  idttu,  btU  are  poueited  by  them ; 
Tkey  matter  ut  and  force  ut  into  the  arena^ 
Where,  Uke  gladiators,  we  must  Jlghi  for  them. — Heine. 
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By  George  Wharton  James. 


♦. 


THE  FIRST  impression  one  obtains 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  after 
leaving  the  station,  is  of  the  ordinary 
conventional,  unpleasing,  commercial 
American  town.  But  after  a  ride  of  a 
few  minutes  he  reaches  the  broad  Alamo 
Plaza  and .  finds  himself  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  unique  in  some  respects, 
ridi  in  historic  interest  and  pr^nant 
with  promise  for  a  brilliant  future.  Here 
rises  the  gray  stone  Alamo,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historic  buildings  in 
America,  built  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  mis- 
sion church,  but  later  transformed  into  a 
fort.  In  1836  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  American 
histoiy.  Here  it  was  that  Crockett, 
Bowie,  Travis  and  their  fellow-heroes 
1hced  death  rather  than  surrender.  Of 
Ibe  Alamo  it  has  been  well  said :  ""  Ther- 
mopile had  her  messenger  of  defeat; 
die  Alamo  had  none."  And  the  heroism 
manifested  by  this  advance  guard  of 
civilization  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
Texas  and  the  nation  at  large  since  the 
days  of  the  historic  stand.  The  Alamo 
Plaza  is  but  one  of  several  parks  and 
ornamental  breathing  places  that  jewel 
this  city. 


Much  of  San  Antonio  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  traveler,  as  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  another  civilization.  Narrow 
and  inconvenient  from  the  "business" 
standpoint,  the  streets  are  at  least  pic- 
turesque, and,  when  we  remember  their 
history,  full  of  interest.  This  is  the 
old  Spanish  and  Mexican  part  of  the 
city,  and  here  is  the  old  or  Main  Plaza — 
older  even  than  the  Alamo  Plaza. 

A  block  to  the  west  is  still  another 
plaza,  commonly  known  as  the  Military 
Plaza,  where,  among  Texas  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  City  Hall  stands;  while 
still  farther  west,  beyond  Houston  Street, 
is  Milam  Square,  also  modernized  and 
made  beautiful  by  waving  trees  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green  and  a  wealth  of 
ever-blooming  semi-tropical  flowers. 

San  Antonio  is  full  of  history,  thrilling, 
war-like  history,  and  its  old  heart  is 
of  adobe  houses,modemized  and  changed, 
yet  redolent  of  memories  of  dark-eyed 
senoritas  to  whom  equally  dark  and 
fiery-eyed  senors  sang  serenades  during 
the  silences  of  the  night  of  days  now 
almost  forgotten. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  San  Antonio ; 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the. 
atmospheric    coiid\\.\Qi\&    «k.^tfc   ^xs.^  "^s^aX.^ 
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left  lo  itself,  nature  would  see  to  it  tlmt 
the  eitv  wns  kejit  beautiful.  But  this 
of  <-ourse,  is  impdwsible,  so  the  inlelli- 
f^nt  work  of  uian  has  Ixh-u  eallod  u|>on 
to  sujK-mse  and  eontn>!  the  jrrowth  of 
nature. 

Ban  Antonio  covers  thirlv-...ix  square 
miles.  Tlic  cliinjite  is  uiihl  iiiid  reason- 
al)ly  lonstanl.  sehioin  Rw.liinfr  ll'c  Ireez- 
inp  j>oint.  Snow  i:-  fsceitlinfrlv  rare, 
ami  the  fl.,wers  I.Ioi.mi  ail  thnnisl"  the  v.-iir. 
Insnninierllic.lavsarehol.  I,ul  tho'lieal 
is  tenipen-.!  with  the  healthful  and  (,Tri«-r- 
nlly  j'n vi^'nra iinf;  lircez*.-  frmn  the  (iulf 
of    yifxkt*.      Till'    nifjliU    Hte  i\v.\m\\" 


cool  and  thus  refresh- 
ing  sleep  can  always 
be  counted  upon. 

Outside  of  the  old 
section  erf  the  cily 
the  streets  are  fairly 
broad  and  most 
of  them  are  fairiy 
well  lined  with  trees. 
Small  parks  and 
patches  of  trees  are 
dotted  all  over  the 
city.  Id  the  matter 
of  paving  tmich  has 
yet  to  be  done  to 
make  the  iHi<de  of 
the  streets  comfort- 
able. Naturally  a 
growing  city  has  to 
proceed  slowly  in  this 
matter.  The  ori^nkl 
pavement  in  llie  bus- 
iness center  was  mes- 
quite  blocks,  and 
these  ga^-e  satisfac- 
tory and  long  service, 
but  in  later  yeais 
asphalt  has  been 
used,  and  in  the  less 
traveled  streets, 
gravel. 

The  city  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  new 
sections  are  con- 
stantly being  opened 
up.  Some  of  the 
older  as  woll  as  these  newer  sections  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

In  building  residences  a  fine  li^t 
Iirick  is  now  being  used,  made  from 
native  day.  It  is  in  two  or  three  shades, 
nil  of  which  are  effective,  and  there  being 
little  or  no  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  nnlhiiig  else  lo  change  the  cdor, 
the  houses  built  of  it  retain  their  fr^ 
ap|X'ar;iin.e  iadefinitely. 

In  tlie  Siui  Antonio  River  the  citizens 
have  a  soune  of  jK-rennial  charm.  In 
some  of  llie  newer  additioii.«  to  the  citv 
there  is  Tnu.h  sei>]>e  for  the  utiliatioo 
>.■.*;  Uk-  wiiidhiy:  rourse  of   ihe   river  for 
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park  and  lioiilevarri  purpcscs.  llic 
owners  of  those  additions,  as  well  as 
til*'  city  ail th()ri ties,  slioiiid  he  alert  to 
set  asidt?  all  tln^^<'  |>la<es,  wherever 
[>i>ssiJtIe. 

The  city  has  done  a  little — ^just  enouRli 
to  show  what  may  lie  done  in  this  direc- 
tion— toward  the  improvement  of  the 
water-ways  that  course  through  the  city. 
Part  of  tile  Kivcr  on  Crockett  Street  has 
lieen  eiiilianked  and  ]>lante<l  with  heau- 


city's  proudest  possessions.  Vnder  the 
old  Spanish  regime  no  local  power  could 
have  alienated  these  from  the  city,  the 
Regulations  of  the  Crown  containing 
tile  most  rigid  and  strict  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  water  rights.  But  under 
our  "representative"  system  of  govem- 
ment  wc  are  compelled  to  acc^>t  the 
foolish  and  venal  actions  of  foolbh  mm, 
just  the  same  as  we  accept  those  of  wise 
an<l  honest  men.     Under  a  system  truly 


wii.i.uw  Titi-: 

tiful  frees,  many  of  which 
tropical  varieties.  If  this  cure  were 
taken  of  tlie  wlinle  course  of  the  San 
Ant<inio  and  also  of  .'nih  Pedni  Creek, 
it  would  make  tlie  eily  a  pertVcl  l>ower 
of  lieiiuty. 

'Hie  Sjiu  Aiiloniii  Itiver  lias  its  source 
thn-e  miles  niirlli  of  the  city,  in  a  most 
roniiiilic  s|>ot.  It  lea|>s  forth  fn)m  the 
I'  of  tlic  mountain,  a  conij 


and  should  ■ 


r  hii 


of    the 


representative  the  i>eo]>le  would  have  the 
[Kiwer  to  initiate.  dire<-t  and  check  leg^- 
lation.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Antonio 
heiidwaters  certain  Canary  Islanders, 
who  were  some  of  the  early  colonists  of 
this  Texiiii  lily,  located  nearby,  but  thqr 
wen'  never  allowed  to  control  the 'sources 
of  the  river  nor  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  rights  of  other  settlers  hirther 
away.  When  tin-  houiKlaries  of  the  city 
were  aliolisliwi    i>y   the  charter  of    1837 
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quarries  on  the  citvV 
properly  and  —  far- 
^eeitlg  man — the  res- 
^ervatioo  of  the  ea.-'t 
bank  of  tlie  river 
and  the  east  side 
of  tbe  .AJamo  Madre 
clitcb  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  roads 
"as  near  to  the  river 
and  ditch  as  they 
may  be  |^c«d  ccmi- 
sistently  with  public 
interests, " 

SiK-h  properties  to- 
day, bad  they  been 
reserved  as  the  wise 
Giraud  advised, 
would  be  priceless 
to  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  The  lots  at 
the  heat!  of  the  river 
were  sokl  in  two  par- 
cels, one  of  nearlv 
twelve,  and  the  other 
a  little  over  twelve 
acres,  for  the  sums 
respectively  of  *820 
and  *65o."  Of  these 
sums  the  purchaser 
required    to 


pay 


do 


ntv 


onr 


(after  tin-  Mexicans  Iiiiil  been  fimilly 
driven  away)  i\nfv  Iieiidwalors  an<l  tlic 
MUrronmiin^  n-f^on  were  nindc  city  pos- 
sessions and  tlicy  so  n'niained  imlil  1853. 
The  |K>vcrly  *.r"llic  <-ity  led  llic  Council 
t(»  dclcniiine  to  iivail' itself  of  a  rifiht 
( onfcrn'd  by  lliv  iliaHcr  to  sell  llu-  public 
Innils  of  llu-  cilv.  In  vain  tbc  cily  enp- 
necr.  ( nniinl—  wbo  <-iTtaiuly  deserves 
a  public  iiionnincnt  fur  Ibc  ^immI,  t)iouf;b 
losiiiK,  Vbl  In-  iiiailc  for  tbc  city's  Iwst 
inleresls  bcjffied  tbc  Council  to  besi- 
lab\  lie  im-scTitc<l  a  protest  in  bis 
n'poH  mid  iidvi>cil  ibc  n-scrvation  (if 
certain  lots  al  ibc  Wn,\  ol'  llic  river  tind 
also  at  Sun  I'cilni  Spriiifis,  lie  abi> 
n«iviM'd   Ibc   krcpiiiH   of   llic   l;inI-~lon<- 


,  per  cent, 
and  the  Italance  was 
allowed  lo  stand  for  fifty  years  at  an 
annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  A 
hlllc  later  other  tracts  of  land  were 
added  to  these  original  hvenly-four  acres, 
bringing  tbe  total  up  to  about  108  acres, 
and  in  1872  the  then  owner,  ilr,  George 
\V.  Hraekenridj^  (later  the  <Ioi)or  of  the 
park  l)OurinK  bis  nanic^  offered  them  to 
tbe  cily  for  $.)0,000.  no  cash  <lown,  the 
city  simply  to  pay  eijrht  per  cent,  intere^il 
yearly  and  tbe  principjil  within  fifty 
years.  The  wise  members  of  the  Council 
aiii'jiteil  tbe  iiifer,  but  such  was  the 
blind  folly  d"  tbe  other  menibers  that 
tliey  snufilit  Slate  interference;  a  ne^v 
mayor  was  app-iinted,  a  new  Council. 
a    new  iiinimill.-c  lo  invcslij,rate.  and  in 
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the  following  year 
the  contract  was 
rescinded  and  the 
purchase  revoked. 

As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  city, 
many  years  later, 
bought  back  its  own 
property  at  a  fearful 
advance  in  price,  thus 
having  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  folly  of  its 
short-sighted  "repre- 
sentatives" of  forty 
years  ago. 

The  San'^Pedro 
Springs  Park  has  a 
somewhat  si  milar  his- 
torj',  save  that  it  was 
bought  back  earlier 
and  became  a  city 
park  in  the  late  'six- 
ties or  early  'seven- 
ties. Here  three 
beautiful  and  deli- 
cious springs  burst 
forth  from  under  a 
white-iedged  and 
rocky  hill  and  quick- 
ly unite  to  form  the 
San  Pedro  Creek. 
The  surrounding 
park  comprises  40^ 
acres  and  is  reached 

by  all  the  city  street-cars.  Children  made  for  recreation  grounds  for  adults 
are  allowed  to  play  wherever  they  choose,  and  children,  it  is  in  a  state  of  virgin 
and  promenade  among  the  trees,  arti-  wilderness.  Try  to  imagine  the  chami 
ficial  lakes,  a  race-course,  an  aviary,  a  of  such  a  park  in  the  heart  of  Bostc»i, 
menagerie,  and  resting  and  lounging  New  York  or  Chicago— a  ii60-acre  plot 
places  render  it  a  desirable  spot.  This  of  trees,  shrubs,  climbing  and  trailing- 
i.s  the  largest  of  the  many  parks  of  the  vines,  wild-flowers,  grass,  ferns,'  birds 
<ity,  save  Brackenridge  Park,  for  in  of  every  kind,  deer  and  many  of  the 
San  Antonio  tliere  are  in  all  forty-five  lesser  wild  fauna  of  the  Stale,  the  San 
parks   (mostly  parklets  or  plazas)  com-     Antonio    River    winding    its    lazy    way 
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prise  a  total  acreage  of  330  ii 

It  i."*  in  Brackenridge  Park  that  San 
Antonio  has  its  ohiefest  possession  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  healthful  p|pa,sure 
and  recreation  of  its  citizens.  It  covers 
an  area  of  i60 acres,  anil,  save  for  proix-rly 
laid-out  driveways  anil   a   few   openings 


through  the  whole — and  this  the  posses- 
sion of  the  people. 

Some  wise  provisions  have  already 
been  made  for  its  regulation:  no  hunter 
with  dog  or  gun  is  allowed  within  its 
confines;  bo^-s  are  not  allowed  to  infer- 
fere  with  the  rabbits,  squirrels  or  birds; 
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with  all  the  animals  that  nattiralLy 
ome  in  Texas,  Tlie  botanists  also 
see  lo  it  that  every  flower  of  tlie 
Jst  can  live  in  this  park  is  trans- 
here.  Imagine  what  a  delifjlit 
d  be  if  visitors  could  come  here 
d  throughout  the  year  a  succession 
the  wild  flowers  of  Texas.  It 
be  a  botanical  inspiration:  and 
ire  not  large  undertakings  if  a 
r  of  earnest  and  sincere  i>eo]tlc 
ether  and  detennine  to  see  fliat 
e  done.  The  youth  of  the  country 
s  of  the  State  and  the  leailicr-;  in 
rtrict  schools  can  be  iiitcre-lcd, 
lUs    a    close    bond    of    >vni|>jill]v 


aroused  and  cemented  belwee 
ent    regions.     If    a    youtli 


the  differ- 
I  western 
Texas  or  northeastern  Texas  could  feel 
that  a  wolf  or  a  coyote  or  a  badger  or 
some  other  wild  creature  that  he  hail 
trapped  was  being  cared  for  in  the  park 
at  ^n  .Antonio,  or  a  girl  in  some  quiet 
interior  region  could  feel  that  flowers 
that  she  had  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  of  her  native  place  and  had  sent 
to  San  Antonio  were  being  lovingly 
tende<l  there,  they  would  both  feel  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  and  attraction  for 
San  Antonio  that  they  othenvise  could 
not  feel.  And  not  only  would  these  Im> 
the  results.     Tliere  would  be  tlie  awaken- 
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ing  of  larger  interests  in  tlie  vbitors  to 
the  park;  certain  schools  or  societies 
might  become  interested  in  specific 
departments  and  thus  a  new  and  ennob- 
ling influence  introduced  into  lives  to 
help  free  them  from  the  curse  of  sordid 
commercialism  that  is  growing  sadly 
too  rife  on  every  hand. 

San  Antonio  Ls  the  home  of  a  post  of 
«he  United  States  Army— Fort  San  Hous- 
ton— and  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the 
arsenal,  both  of  which  practically  add 
much  to  the  park  area  of  the  city.  Fort 
San  Houston  is  the  most  extensive  army 
post  in  the  United  States,  I  believe.  A 
brigadier-general  with  full  staf!  is  localoti 
here,  for  this  is  headquarters  for  the 
Department  of  Texas,  At  present  tliere 
are  a  r^ment  each  of  infantry  itnd  cu\'- 
alry  and  a  batterj'  of  artilleri-.  Extensive 
improvement!   and   additions   art'   i)Ping 


carried  on,  and  altogether  the  government 
has  expended  over  three  million  dollars 
upon  thb  post. 

The  headquarters  are  knonTi  as  the 
Quadrangle.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  sally-port  and  the  interior  is  found  to 
be  a  beautiful  part  where  tame  deer  are 
grazing  and  \-arious  exquisitely-plumaged 
water-fowl  are  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  natural  element.  In  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  is  a  clock  tower  from  the 
top  of  which  the  most  perfect  of  all  views 
of  San  Antonio  may  be  obtained.  On 
the  extensive  parade-grounds  at  the 
lower  post  there  are  weekly  dress - 
parades  and  daily  concerts  by  the  mili- 
tary band  which  afford  pleasure  to  the 
many  people  who  can  spare  the  tiiiie 
to  be  present, 

GeORGK  WllAliTOX"  Jamls. 

Pdsadriia.  Cadfoniin. 


THE  RELATION   OF  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CRIME. 

By  Maynard  Butler, 

Special  Correspondent  for  The  Arena  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 


IN  THE  year  1905,  before  the  results 
of  the  census  taken  in  that  year  were 
made  known,  Germany  had  six  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  self-supporting 
women;  of  whom  one  million,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  were  married,  and  in  1901, 
20.7  fer  cent,  of  tlie  children  born  alive 
died  before  they  were  a  year  old! 

In  Berlin  alone,  in  two  of  the  smaller 
industries,  book-binding  and  box-making, 
out  of  272  children  bom  to  119  mothers, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  died  when  a 
few  months  old. 

But  it  is  not  only  physical  destruction 
that  alarms  Germany.  The  reports  of 
inspectors  as  to  the  mental  and  moral 
capacity  of  the  fifty  and  a  fraction  per- 
centage of  the  children  of  working- 
women,  who  do  live  to  grow  up,  reveal 
yet  more  terrible  facts.  "I  write,"  says 
one  of  them  in  a  State  Report  of  the 
conditions  in  a  portion  of  the  country  in 
which  he  himself  resides,  "in  no  spirit 
of  pessimism  as  to  the  status  of  our 
children  of  the  working-classes  ...  but 
after  association  with  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  mothers  who  were  daily 
in  the  manufacturies  of  one  of  our  towns 
important  in  textile  industries,  I  am 
bond  to  confess  that  I  tremble  for  the 
future  of  these  young  people,  and  for 
the  future  of  the  children  w^hom  they  are 
to  bring  into  our  German  existence. 
They  are  insolent,  lawless y  absolutely 
devoid  of  every  trace  of  the  softening 
influences  of  a  mother;  they  are  offensive, 
immodest,  coarse  and  lewd.  .  .  .  What 
kind  of  workmen  and  workwoman  do  our 
manufacturies  expect  such  boys  atid  girls 
to  become?  What  will  our  social  and 
ethical  standards,  nay,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  Empire  be,  when  such  immor- 
alities,  such  license,  such  demoralization 


of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living^  are 
now  being  perpetuated  in  thousands  of 
our  German  youth?" 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Germany's 
textile  industries  are  her  chief  industries, 
and  that  in  them  alone  more  than 
375,000  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  annually  employed. 

These  are  the  conditions  in  Grermany, 
a  country  that  boasts  of  its  compiilsory 
education  laws,  its  compulsory  military 
service,  its  minute  scrutiny  of  human 
life  in  general;  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  to  Japan,  and  hear  what  a 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Lyons  tells  us  of  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try of  "the  rising  sun."  "In  Japan,'* 
says  Professor  Gounard  in  his  invaluable 
work.  La  Femme  dans  V  Indttstrie^  "the 
situation  of  the  working-woman,  as  that 
of  the  woman  in  general,  is  very  sad.  A 
recent  report  establishes  the  fact  that 
.  .  .  more  than  half  the  labor  of  the  whole 
country  is  performed  by  women.  They 
are  dock-laborers;  hitched  together  by 
eights  and  tens,  they  drag  the  heavy 
flat-boats,  they  swelter  in  the  ware- 
houses, they  unload  coal  in  the  harbors.'* 

And  if  we  turn  back  to  Professor 
Gounard 's  own  country,  we  find  him 
quoting  from  a  labor  report  which  asserts 
that  in  the  silk  manufacturies  of  Midi, 
about  forty  thousand  young  girls  **  grow 
up  enclosed  within  the  confines  of  the 
factory  buildings.*' 

While  from  the  western  world,  from 
the  United  States,  comes  the  cry: 

"The  married  women  employed  in 
mills,  warehouses  atid  shop>s,  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  have  virtually  given 
up  bringing  live  children  into  the  worU**^ 
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The  extraordinary  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
statisticians;  but  the  number  of  the 
children  of  working-women  in  the  United 
States,  who,  being  bom  alive,  die  in 
infancy,  or,  surviving  infancy,  die  before 
they  are  twelve  years  old  has  yet  to  be 
computed. 

But  can  any  student  of  the  trend  of 
modem  commerce  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  industry,  if  it  is  to  proceed  at  its 
present  pace,  requires  the  skilled  as  well 
as  the  unskilled  labor  of  women,  from 
the  Orient  to  the  Antipodes?  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July  there  was  published 
in  London  an  entreaty  from  Canada 
for  England's  aid  in  furnishing  skilled 
workers,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  stated  that  in  Ontario  alone 
there  was  employment  for  "  25,000  more 
work-girls,"  of  whom  "10,000  could 
easily  be  absorbed  by  Toronto."  And 
that  "so  great  was  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  one-sided  policy"  of  the  Emmigra- 
tion  Bureau  in  confining  its  attention  to 
agricultural  and  railway  laborers,  that 
if  pursued  it  would  eventually,  inevitably, 
throw  the  splendid  markets  of  the  "  rap- 
idly developing  Northwest  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States." 

How,  then,  to  reconcile  the  universal 
necessity  with  the  universal,  deplorable 
results,  is  the  question. 

How  shaU  every  civilized  and  many  a 
partiaUy  civilized  country  of  the  globe 
preserve  to  itself,  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
highest  qualities  of  bodily  stamina,  mental 
superiority,  individual  character,  national 
standards,  and  national  endurance,  which 
are  threatened  by  this  new  economic 
factor.  The  Labor  of  Women  ? 

"We  cannot,"  said  George  Eliot, 
"reform  our  forefathers";  but  we  can 
forestaU  the  deterioration  of  our  pos- 
terity.    And  how  ? 

The  present  writer,  after  continued  and 

close  observation  ventures  to  reply:    By 

establishing  in  the  United  States  and  the 

Dominion    of   Canada,   those   two   vast 

ortions    of   the   earth's    surface   where 


systems  are  not  yet  fossilized  and  methods 
are  comparatively  flexible,  a  combination 
of  State  Control,  with  State  Privilege, 
which  shall  convert  the  I^bor  of  Women 
into  a  force  of  national  conservation, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  crystallize  into 
a  tmly  formidable  force  of  national 
deterioration,  which  it  is  fast  becoming; 
a  combination  of  responsibility  with 
opportunity,  which,  while  applying  spe- 
cifically and  immediately  to  those  two 
powerful  commercial-industrial  countries, 
shall  yet  serve  in  general  as  other  ideas 
originating  in  those  two  countries  have 
heretofore  more  than  once  served,  in 
human  steps  forward — as  a  model  for 
all  other  lands. 

And  why  ? 

First,  because,  owing  to  the  long- 
tested  custom  of  coeducation  in  the 
public  schools,  state  and  municipal, 
and  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, salaried  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  on  a 
far  more  equal  financial  footing  than  are 
the  paid  inhabitants  of  other  countries ; 

Secondly,  because  skilled  labor,  per- 
formed by  women,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  per- 
formed by  the  women  of  other  countries ; 

And  thirdly,  because  by  their  eariy 
adoption  of  coeducation,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  unconsciously  touched 
the  crux  of  this  industrial  problem, 
which  now  confronts  the  world  and 
thereby,  so  to  speak,  have  the  start  of 
the  world  in  the  solution  of  it. 

It  was  said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  an  address  to  the  students 
of  a  State  institution  some  months  ago, 
that  progress  could  not  permanently 
consist  in  the  abandonment  of  physical 
labor;  but  that  it  did  consist  in  the 
development  of  physical  labor  so  that  it 
should  "demand  the  union  of  a  trained 
mind  in  a  trained  body";  and  that 
belief  is  embedded  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  North  America. 

A  measure,  therefore,  which  commends 
itself  to  that  wholesome  conviction 
amongst  them  is^certain,  in  time,  to  be 
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accepted  by  them  and  carried  into  thor- 
ugh  effect.  Hence,  the  suggestion  that 
women  of  every  class  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  serve  the  State  will  neither 
shock  nor  affront  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  nor  will  the  State  be  surprised 
at  a  propasition  which  involves  reci- 
procity on  its  part,  for  both  citizens  and 
government  know  that  the  unification  of 
essentials  in  great  nations  is  a  vital 
-element  of  strength. 

I  venture,  then,  to  suggest,  with  the 
assurance  of  being  understood,  that  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  should  exact  of  every  woman, 
whether  native  or  immigrant,  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  one  year  of  unpaid 
public  service,  this  obligatory  service  to 
become  one  of  the  assets  of  the  common- 
wealth by  being  devoted  to  its  public 
institutions  of  every  kind;  that  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion  should 
bestow  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  women 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  upon 
naturalized  women-citizens  after  a  con- 
secutive residence  of  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
that  term  to  be  sufficiently  long  to  safe- 
guard the  State  against  ignorant  or 
degrading  contingencies;  that  the  State 
should  declare  all  women  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  eligible  to  all 
public  positions,  save  those  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  Governors  of  the 
single  States  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada;  that  thev  should  7iot  be  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  army,  nor  officers  and 
sailors  in  the  navy;  that  they  should  not 
be  ambassadors,  foreign  ministers  or 
consul-generals;  but  that  they  should 
be  members  of  cabinets,  secretaries  in 
embassies  and  legations,  attaches  of 
every  grade,  consuls  and  vice-consuls; 
that  the  Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  should  compel  manufacturers, 
mine-owners,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar- 
])lanters,  mill-owners,  shop-keeiK*rs  and 
employers  of  every  kind,  to  divide  their 
employees  into  alternating  ^rou|)s  of 
morning    and    afternoon    workers,    after 


the  manner  in  which  owners  of  chemical 
works  and  foundries  throughout  the 
world  now  divide  their  men  into  alter- 
nating groups  of  day-workers  and  night- 
workers. 

In  the  case  of  the  year  of  universal, 
obligatorj',  unpaid  service,  the  State 
would  be  the  gainer,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  A  vast  impetus  of  human  energy 
which  now  goes  nearly  if  not  entirely  to 
waste,  would  be  consolidated  and  made 
reproductive.  For  every  public  position 
which  has  just  been  named  there  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  thousands  of  eligible  women; 
and  thousands  more  would  welcome, 
as  a  sign  from  Heaven,  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring themselves  to  become  thus  eligible. 

Every  intelligent  woman  seeks  respon- 
sibility; every  intelligent  man  expects  it; 
let  the  State  combine  these  two  ideas, 
and  an  army  of  civic  rank  would  arise, 
as  valuable  for  the  internal  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  as  is  its  uniformed 
militia  for  its  outward  weal.  Nay,  more 
valuable;  for  in  many  a  portion  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  the  militia 
would  never  be  called  into  requisition, 
if  the  subjective  element  embodied  in  its 
feminine  population  were  set  free  to 
exert  its  strength  in  the  exercise  of  its 
highest  instead  of  its  lowest  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  franchise,  no  one  who 
knows  the  two  countries  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  all  tliose  highest 
powers  just  mentioned  would  in  the 
women  native  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  be  unified  into  a  dignified, 
graceful,  helpful  whole,  by  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot. 

And  by  the  division  of  employees  in 
industry  and  commerce  into  groups  of 
morning- workers  and  afternoon -workers, 
the  poison-spot  involved  in  woman-labor 
would  be  probed  and  healed;  for,  in 
so  large  a  majority  of  cases  as  to  make  it 
well-nigh  universally  true,  it  is  lack  of 
time  which  she  can  call  her  own  that 
forces  the  married  employee  to  neglect 
her  children;  lack  of  time  which 
she     can      call     her     own     that     ruins 
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her  health  and  thmra;  it  is  huJc  of 
time  whidi  she  can  call  her  own,  and  the 
consequent  habit  of  living  for  and  in  the 
moment,  that  makes  the  young  giil 
employ^  slatternly,  apathetic,  excitedly 
rude,  degraded. 

We  all  know  what  haste  and  irritation 
of  mind,  what  weariness  and  strain  of 
nerve,  a  pressure  of  duties  from  bdind, 
a  load  of  duties  looming  up  in  front  of 
one,  cause;  but  few  of  us  know,  and 
some  of  us  have  difficulty  in  even  imagin- 
ing what  the  gnawing  of  insufficient  or 
ill-chosen  food  is;  what  the  misery  of 
seeing  our  children's  bodies  being 
dejdeted,  their  affections  blunted,  their 
characters  tainted,  from  day  to  day, 
while  we  have  not  time,  and  cannot 
seek  opportunity,  to  prevent  it. 

**ll  appartient  aujourd  "hui  k  tout  le 
monde,  k  la  femme  autant  qu*  ii  T  honmie, 
de  s'  intruire  tonchaut  les  conditions 
^conomiques  on  nous  ivous  •  .  •  les 
femmes  penvent  et  daiveni  s'  interesser 
a  r  dconomie  politique,'*  are  the  words  of 
a  famous  French  jurist  of  our  time:  **  Les 
femmes  daiveni  #'  interesser  d  /'  iconcmie 
politique** — they  should,  indeed! 

And  the  State  should  see  to  it  that  they 
do. 

Here  are  women  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  woolen, 
cotton  and  silk  mills;  sometimes,  in 
Biinnesota  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Brit- 
ish Cdumbia,  in  lumber-yards  and  saw- 
mills; in  oyster-beds,  in  hay-fidds,  rice- 
fidds,  on  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee 
plantations;  on  fruit-farms,  dairy-farms, 
in  packing4iouses  for  the  export  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
oysters  and  confectionery;  in  shoe-fac- 
tories, watch-factories — in  Massachusetts 
and  niinois  by  the  thousand;  in  box, 
soap,  button,  glove,  straw-hat,  cane- 
chair  and  dgar-Cactories ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  passementerie,  under-dothing, 
military,  naval  and  railway  uniforms, 
caps,  men's  suits,  doaks,  and  children's 
clothing;  in  steam  laundries,  sewing- 
machine  warehouses,  bakeries  and  rafl- 
way  refreshment  rooms;  as  derks,  book- 
keepers, cashiers,  book-binders,  printers. 


typewriters,  librarian-assistants,  church- 
ahnoners;  in  customs-houses,  ports  of 
quarantine,  post-offices,  tdegiaph  and 
telephone  bureaus;  as  matrons,  attend- 
ants and  nurses,  in  hospitab,  day- 
nurseries,  workhouses,  soldiers'  and 
saQors'  homes,  industrial  homes,  gov- 
emmrat,  military,  and  naval  nursing 
homes,  orphanages,  first-aid  stations, 
police  stations,  dty  bath-houses,  public 
play-grounds,  reformatories,  prisons,  asy- 
lums, poorJiouses,  dispensaries,  asso- 
ciated charity  bureaus,  hotds;  as  inde- 
pendent owners  of  stock-farms,  fruit- 
farms,  dairy-farms,  cattle-ranches,  pro- 
prietors of  employment  bureaus,  teachers' 
agendes,  stenography  and  typewriting, 
agendes — some  of  these  on  a  Very 
large  scale — theatrical  and  literary 
agencies.  All  these  exdusive  of  cooks' 
house-servants,  nurse-maids,  kindergarten 
and  nursery-governesses;  and  again,  ex- 
dusive of  women  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  universities,  colleges,  public  and 
private  sdiools  of  every  gmde,  gynmastic 
institutions — of  which  every  large  dty 
has  two  or  three — special  schools  for 
Indians,  classes  for  the  training  of  young 
mothers,  institutions  for  the  teaching  of 
docution  and  dramatic  art,  sloyd,  manual 
labor,  cooking,  commercial  law;  and 
yet  again,  exdusive  of  those  engaged 
in  professions,  as  physicians,  lawyers, 
preachers,  actresses  and  singers. 

It  was  just  said  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  their  eariy  adc^on  of 
coeducation  throughout  aU  grades  of 
sdiods,  and  in  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, had,  so  to  speak,  the  start  of 
the  worid  in  the  sdution  of  Uie  problem  of 
woman  in  industry;  and  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  United  States  alone  of  this 
method  of  instruction  uphdds  the  asser- 
tion. Of  the  undergraduate  students 
enrdled  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
1908,  0S.5  per  cent,  were  in  coeducational 
institutions;  in  private  schods,  45  per 
cent.,  or  neariy  one-half;  while  in  the 
secondary  and  dementary  public  schods, 
95   per  oait.   were  enrolled   in   mi: 


classes.    In  the  public  day-schools  alone, 
exdusive   of  all   odier  State-supported 
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educational  institutions,  such  as  agri- 
cultural coUeges,  schools  for  mechanical 
arts,  normal  schools,  schools  of  mines 
and  forestry — out  of  a  total  of  449,£87 
teachers,  the  excess  of  women  over  men 
teachers,  in  1908,  was  332,26^. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  so-called 
"black-belt,**  which  includes  the  seven- 
teen states  ranging  from  Alabama  to  West 
Virginia,  the  negro  children  are  also 
being  educated  in  mixed  classes  of  boys 
and  girls;  so  that  these  women-teachers 
are  preparing  negro  women  as  well  as 
negro  men  for  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  can  any  one  familiar  with  the  capaci- 
ties and  qualities  of  the  n^ro  race  in 
America  for  one  moment  doubt  that  the 
present  generation  of  n^ro  women  is 
fa,T  better  fitted  to  fulfil  those  duties  and 
to  bear  those  responsibilities  than  were 
the  negro  men  to  whom  the  franchise  was 
granted,  forty  years  ago;  or  the  negro 
men  who  b^an  to  vote,  twenty  years  ago; 
nor  can  it  further  be  doubted  that  the 
present  generation  of  n^ro  girls  will  be 
equally  well  fitted  for  those  duties  and 
responsibilities,  with  the  boys,  with 
whom  they  are  now  being  educated,  side 
by  side. 

"Is  it  right,**  asks  a  professor  in  the 
department  of  economics  in  the  Miami 
University  of  Ohio,  "that  the  coll^e- 
bred  .  .  .  negro  woman  of  some  NorBi- 
em  city  should  have  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, while  the  negro  man  criminal 
of  the  South  is  a  voter  ?  ...  In  my  opin- 
ion**— and  the  coincidence  of  this  opinion 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Altantic  with 
that  of  the  French  jurist  just  quoted  is 
lemarkable — ^**In  my  opinion,  running 
the  government  is,  in  this  age,  no  more 
the  work  of  men  than  it  is  of  women. 
The  designations  women's  work^  men's 
work,  are  but  marks  of  a  psychological 
lagging  behind  the  times.  ...  A  woman 
administers  the  finances  of  Kansas  City, 
while  men  bake  our  bread.** 

Now,  leaving  the  inherent  demands  for 
the  suggested  reciprocity  of  the  State  in 
granting  a  vote  to  aU  women  bom  in  the 


United  States  and  the  Dominicm  of 
Canada,  and  the  receiving  from  them  a 
year  of  unpaid  public  service;  leaving 
also  the  indirect  advantages  which  would 
thereby  accrue  to  the  Stote,  and  whose 
name  is  l^on,  let  us  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  direct  advantages,  the  almost  imme- 
diate results  which  would  appear  in  the 
year  that  the  millions  of  sudi  women 
presented  themsdves,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  for  their  term  of  publicfservice. 

There  would,  for  instance,  suddenly 
be  created  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  city  hall,  the 
Boards  of  Lnm^gration,  of  Education  and 
of  Hospitals;  die  ports  of  quarantine, 
the  custom-houses,  the  Sanitation 
Bureaus;  the  offices  of  the  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crudity  to  Children 
and  Crudity  to  Animals;  the  public 
libraries,  prisons,  reformatories  and  poor- 
houses,  would  have  a  staff  of  unpaid 
clerks,  assistants,  attendants  and  minor 
officials  of  every  grade,  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Naval  Construction,  let  us  say,  mig^ 
receive  from  the  single  States  £he  enor- 
mous sums  which  each  now  expends  in 
the  maintenance  of  those  paid  staffs. 

Then,  the  State  would  gain  for  itsdf 
a  vastly  improved,  if  not  an  entirdy 
reorganized,  sanitary  and  moral  condi- 
tion in  its  cities  and  towns.  In  eveiy 
city  in  which  the  mayor  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  called  upon 
ladies  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  laws 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  have  en- 
dowed them  with  the  necessary  author^ 
ity,  an  almost  magically  rapid,  seardiing, 
lasting  improvement  has  been  the  result; 
a  result  accompanied  by  a  conspicuously 
reduced  expenditure  of  the  municipal 
funds. 

"It  is  simply  amazing,*'  said  a  certain 
official  of  the  city  of  New  York,  whose 
term  of  office  was  cut  short  by  death; 
*'I  do  not  know  how  these  ladies  have 
accomplished  it!'* 
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But  many  an  American  and  many  a 
Canadian  woman  does  know;  many  a 
college  giri  is  UtUe  short  of  a  genius  in 
sociology  and  economics. 

Then,  the  administration  of  forestiy- 
laws  could  be  given  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  women;  and  had  they  been  so  given 
sixty  years  ago,  the  wholesale,  wanton, 
wicked  destruction  of  the  magnificent 
trees  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  of  the 
Southern  and  &r  Western  States,  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  shameful 
proportions.  Women  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  conspicuous  capacity 
in  this  direction;  a  capacity  which,  if 
organized,  would  redound  incalculably 
to  the  credit  of  both  countries;  a  capacity 
whidi,  however,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, is  beinff  put  to  no  use  on  a  large 
scale.  And  wim  forestiy-laws  goes  hand- 
in-hand  the  care  of  country  roads,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  Canada  and 
in  many  of  the  just-named  States,  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  a 
man,  nominally  their  guardian,  annuaUy 
pockets  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
a  goodly  portion  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  products  of  great  estates  belonging 
solely  to  women. 

And  if  we  again  turn  from  the  larger 
public  duties  to  the  specific  occupations, 
no  one  who  knows  the  life  of  the  North 
American  Continent  can  but  long  to  see 
woman-inspectors  supplant  the  men  who 
now  pretend  to  answer  for  humane  and 
sanitary  conditi(»is  in  slaughter-yards, 
meat-packing  houses,  poultry  and  fish- 
markets,  and  milk-depots.  There  are 
few  governors  of  the  sin^e  States,  few 
members  of  local  government  boards, 
who  would  not  welcome  the  ri^t  to  thus 
supplant  them. 

But  if  this  be  true,  how  doubly  true  is 
it,  that  not  only  executives,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Dominion, 
society  from  Florida  to  Vancouver,  would 
hafl  with  joy  the  creation  of  two  new 
oflBces,  to  be  filled  exclusively  by  women — 
namely,  devisors  of  ways  and  means  by 
and  with  which  to  battle  with  the  disease 
of  consumption;  and  public  instructors 
IB  the  pathological  and  ethical  responsi- 


bilities pertaining  to  sex.  For  no  small 
part  of  the  sin  of  great  cities  is  based  in 
ignorance;  ignorance  which  begins  in 
£e  school-room  and  leads  to  the  gates  of 
hell.  The  State  has  not  the  rig^t  to  per- 
mit this  ignorance  to  continue.  The 
State  has  tibe  duty  to  create  this  oflSee; 
to  appoint  well-instructed,  wise,  reliable 
persons  to  fiU  it;  the  State  is  bound  to 
see  to  it  that  every  elementary,  every 
intermediate,  every  hig^  school  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  such  an 
interpreter  of  the  lofty  significance^  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  sex.  And 
that  oflfeer,  those  interpreters,  should  be 
women. 

The  twentieth  century  exposes  many 
a  fallacy,  exjdodes  many  an  old-time 
system;  but  none  so  ruthlessly,  none 
so  sardonically,  as  the  attempt  to  redaim 
the  so-called  fallen,  in  so-called  refuges. 
It  caimot  be  done.  And  why  should  it 
be  expected? 

Who  would  dream  of  tearing  a  flower 
to  pieces,  and  then  sitting  down  to  paste 
the  leaves  together?  Tlie  petals  have 
withered  before  the  paste  is  nuule. 

No!  Preserve,  prevent,  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  ages.  And  the  State  which 
learns  that  lesson  first,  wiU  be  the  leader 
ofaU. 

But  no  government  of  our  time,  I 
venture  to  believe,  can  put  that  lesson 
into  effect,  without  the  organized,  admin- 
istrative, l^islative  cooperation  of  its 
native  women;  and  such  cooperation,  I 
further  venture  to  hope  and  to  prophesy, 
will  be,  as  it  without  much  difficulty 
could  be,  incorporated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  repeat,  that  their  c<HisoKdation  of  this 
new  factor  in  naticmal  existence,  by  the 
exaction  of  a  year's  unpaid  public  service; 
their  requital  of  that  service  by  the  fran- 
chise, would  convert  the  threatening 
dangers  of  Woman  in  Industry  into  a 
conservation  of  a  superb  Force,  and 
would  make  these  two  countries  modeb 
of  political  wisdom,  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  aU  countries. 

Matnabd  BiTTLnu 
PrumtL 


CONCERNING  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 


Bt  Thbodore  Schboeder. 


RECENT  uttemnoes  by  Piesidait 
RooBevdt,  coneefning  Uihcft  prob- 
lemsy  and  espedallj  compukoiy  arbitra- 
tioo  seem  to  me  to  demand  a  more  tficnr- 
ougfa  discussion  of  the  latter  |dian  we 
have  recently  bad.  Furdiermore  tfiere 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  need  for  sucb  dis- 
cussions from  view-points  that  I  have  not 
heretofore  seen  emphasised.  I  am  neither 
an  employer  nor  an  emjdoy^,  but  just 
a  simj^e  parasite,  who  in  the  conflict 
between  laborers  and  capitalists  could 
not  have  a  cent's  worth  of  direct  interest 
in  the  outcome,  b|it  yet  always  as  a 
neighboring  non-combatant,  I  am  affected 
emotionally  and  intellectually  as  a  lover 
of  justice.  Viewing  tfie  battle  from  a&r, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  ethics  of  the  strike 
has  an  aspect  which  periiaps  most  people 
disapprove.  Some  of  these  views  I 
will  now  ezfxess. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  practically  always 
are  die  result  of  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  between  emjdoyers  and  employ^ 
as  to  the  requirements  of  natural  justice 
as  to  their  joint  enterprise.  When  not 
this  it  is  a  matter  (as  in  tfie  struggle  over 
maintaining  a  union  or  non-union  shop) 
'Of  maintaining  or  securing  an  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  coercive  supranacy, 
in  the  contest  for  their  respective 
demands.  The  trouUe,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  seldom  over  a  demand  for  a  rea- 
soned conception  of  justice  but  rather 
is  it  a  study  as  to  what  can  be  secured  by 
bluff,  threats  and  actual  violence.  Up 
to  this  time  I  have  never  seen  any  sdieme 
of  compulsory  ari)itration  whidi,  in  its 
section  of  any  concrete  problem, 
proposed  to  apply  any  general  rule.  At 
best  the  ordinary  idea  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  only  a  scheme  to  relieve 
our  emotional  demand  for  Justice,  with- 
out the  least  bit  of  dear  thinking  to  dis- 
cover the  rational  requirements  of  Justice. 


likewise  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
conflict  theie  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
emotional  drivd  about  ''liberty*'  which 
usually  amounts  only  to  diis:  that  each 
party  to  the  conflict  sees  only,  and  cares 
only,  about  the  infractions  of  oppor- 
tunities of  the  dass  to  which  he  bdongs 
or  aspires.  They  vAhJUj  forget  that  in 
aD  social  rdations  absolute  liberty  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  of  no  practical 
value.  What  is  needed,  and  never  dis- 
cussed, is  a  dearer  conception  of  rdative 
liberty,  whose  problem  b  always  one  of 
maintaining  ecpiality  of  liberty  with  die 
greatest  possible  liberty  for  aU. 

lYhen  a  ''scab,"  or  strike-breaker, 
has  violence  used  upon  him  to  deter  him 
from  rej^adng  tfie  striker,  it  is  urged  in 
his  behalf  that  this  is  a  &ee  country, 
and  he  should  be  protected  from  inter- 
ference, in  making  his  own  contract  in 
his  own  way,  for  tibe  disposal  of  his  own 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
by  tfie  striker,  that  the  <»iginal  disputants 
shall  be  left  free  from  the  strike-fareafcer's 
interference,  to  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences in  their  own  way.  Why  should 
not  freedom  from  interferoioe  be  equal? 
It  is  well  understood  that  a  dominant 
emjdoyers-dass-interest  has  caused  one 
interference  to  be  legalised,  and  tfie  oAer 
not.  We  are  here  considering  tfie  equal 
rdative  morality  or  immorality  of  die 
conduct  viindi  determines  what  the  law 
should  be,  and  not  what  the  law  is.  Tlie 
law-maker  may  have  been  guided  more 
by  personal  or  dass  interest,  or  prqu- 
dice,  than  by  the  ethical  culture  of  a 
broad  vision.  The  employer  insists  duit 
the  power  of  the  State,  by  judicial  injunc- 
tion and  through  its  militia,  shall  be 
used  to  protect  him  in  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  competition  among  laborers. 
The  latter,  with  equal  justice,  r^oin 
that,  since  through  trust-favoring  legis- 
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lation  the  State  has  jnactioally  destroyed 
competition  among  employers,  and  since 
it  does  not  use  its  power  to  guarantee 
the  maintainence  of  competition  among 
them,  it  shall  not  use  it  to  guarantee 
competition  among  laborers.  When  the 
State  denies  their  equally  just  demand  for 
force,  the  laborer  naturally  and  justly 
dislikes  the  militia,  and  distrusts  the 
state,  and  its  courts. 

The  coercive  power  of  threatened 
eviction  and  starvation,  used  against 
laboring  men,  is  no  more  ccNiducive  to 
justice,  nor  c<Hisbtent  with  decent  regard 
for  human  suffering,  than  is  the  use  of 
bullets  and  dynamite  threatened  by 
strikers  as  a  means  of  forcing  their  expo- 
nents to  yield.  The  strike-breaker,  who 
lends  himself  as  a  means  toward  starving 
out  his  fellow-worker,  is  himself  using  a 
weapon  no  less  violent  or  coercive  than 
the  physical  viol^ice  sometimes  visited 
upon  him.  The  equities  of  their  respec- 
tive suffering  families  are  equal.  The 
conservators  of  the  ethics  of  the  capitalist 
always  insist  that  "there  is  no  worse 
enemy  of  the  wage-worker  than  the 
man  who  condones  mob  vicdence.  *'  That 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  our  petu- 
lant President,  through  the  prejudied 
engendered  by  his  dass  interests,  at 
least  prior  to  his  last  message,  failed  to 
see  or  state  the  co-rdlated  truth,  that 
there  is  no  worse  stimulant  to  mob 
violence  than  the  ccmduct  of  the  capital- 
istic class  when,  as  emjdoyers,  they  seek 
to  coerce  the  will  of  the  laboring  man, 
by  the  cutting  <^  of  his  food  supply, 
without  convincing  his  reason  that  the 
offered  wage  is  his  reasonable  portion 
of  their  jointly  created  labor  product. 
Coercion  by  starvation  may  not  be  mob 
violence,  but  certainly  it  is  physical 
violence  and  no  more  conducive  to  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  economic 
justice  than  is  the  assassin's  knife  or 
dynamite,  and  is  an  equaUy  potent  and 
barbarous,  though  because  of  its  indirec- 
tion, seemingly  a  peaceful  and  individual 
form  of  violence. 

In  every  such  stnig^e  both  parties  are 


equaUy  justified  in  their  omtention, 
and  each  Is  quite  as  wrongr  as  the  other 
from  the  view<^point  of  natural  justice,, 
because  he-teBs  <mly  a  hatf-tmtii;  be 
persists  in  seeing  <mly  one  element  of  a 
related  existence,  instead  of  viewing  the 
situation  as  a  whole  and  discussing  it  as  an 
entirety.  More  technically  e]q>ressed». 
each  errs  because  his  ethical  generali- 
zations are  made  without  taldng  into 
account  aU  of  the  essential  conditions. 
Besides,  in  the  warfare  between  two 
economic  organizations,  inaptly,  but  with 
desirable  brevity,  called  tfie  "money 
trust*'  and  title  "muscle  trust,"  the 
int^ests  of  those  who  cannot  bd<mg  to 
either  are  wholly  ignored.  We  need 
but  to  recall  the  coal  strike,  or  any  large 
railroad  or  building-trades  strike,  to  be 
convinced  that  both  parties  to  it  are 
entirdy  satisfied  to  see  only  their  own 
personal  or  dass  welfare.  In  New  Yofk 
City  a  dday  in  building  operation  by 
labor  troubles  has  resulted  in  70,000 
schod  children  being  exduded  from  m 
poUion  of  their  inirtruction,  during  schocA 
hours.  Is  not  the  public  inter»ted  in 
labor  troubles  ?  ^'^ 

At  the  best,  every  lockout  and  strike 
is  but  an  appeal  to  sudi  coercive  methods 
as  the  established  usage  of  the  dominant 
dass  permits.  In  no  case  is  the  rdative 
justice  of  the  partisan  demands  judicially 
considered,  much  less  dedded.  Tlie 
only  question  examined  by  the  courts, 
or  even  the  puUic,  is  the  legality  of  tfie 
respective  coerdve  measures  used,  never 
the  justice  of  the  ends  sought  to  be 
reached  by  the  capitalists'  legalized 
violence.  Since  the  "monqr  trust"  is 
the  dominant  power,  politically  and 
intellectually,  its  interests  determine  the 
rules  of  the  fi^t,  and  quite  uniformly 
the  regulations  of  the  economic  prize- 
ring,  put  the  laborers'  coerdon  to  a  dis- 
advantage. The  uncrowned  monarchs 
of  our  i^utocracy  exercise  an  economic 
mi^t  whidi,  though  indirect,  is  more 
far-reaching  and  more  arbitrary  and 
crud  in  its  tyrannies,  more  unjust  and 
more    rdentless    in    its    judgments,    a 
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thousand-fold,  than  that  of  the  worst  of 
the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever  lived.  If 
bj  terminating  the  lease  of  life  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  legalized  injustice 
and  vested  wrong,  we  could  destroy  the 
systems  whidi  uphold  them,  a  few  high 
dass  murders  would  become  a  civic 
duty.  Unfortunatdy  the  road  to  justice 
is  not  so  smooth  nor  short.  Only  pro- 
gressive culture  can  minimize  the  wrongs 
— culture  which  produces  so  sensitive  a 
conscience  that  like  the  women  of  classical 
antiquity,  who  suffered  death  rather 
than  dishonor,  these  would  willingly 
commit  suicide  rather  than  to  offer  Uie 
insolence  of  charity  to  those  of  the  class 
to  whom  th^  deny  a  just  share  of  the 
product  of  their  labor.  The  only  reason 
eveiy  one  does  not  agree  with  these  con- 
clusions is  that  the  connection  between 
•ur  legalized  economic  injustices  and 
those  who  are  almost  daOy  reported  as 
having  starved  or  frozen  to .  death,  is 
so  indirect  tiiat  the  ^intdligeot'*  Ameri- 
can public  is  too  stupid  to  see  it. 

Lmig  ago,  sode^  discovered  that 
divine  providence  did  not  always  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  the  fact,  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  persons 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire  or  water.  Later,  as  betweai  duel- 
lists, it  became  certain  that  injustice 
was  often  on  the  side  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  powerful.  In  the  furtherance 
of  ri^t  and  peace,  we  compdled  the 
quaridsome  to  resort  to  courts,  T"^Hng 
duding  a  crime.  Internationally,  we 
are  beginning  to  doubt  that  unerring 
justice  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  best 
markmanship,  even  when  combined  with 
the  biggest  and  most  numerous  guns. 

Therefore,  courts  of  intematicmal  arbi- 
tration are  becoming  more  conspicuous. 
That  one  has  observed  the  rules  for  fair 
duding,  or  the  laws  which  establish 
what  we,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  miscall 
civilized  warfare,  is  no  l<Higer  considered 
any  evidence  that  the  mightiest  was 
nearest  the  ethical  might.  Such  ethics 
of  baibarous  methods  are  now  generally 
endorsed  only  in  the  contests  between 


labor  and  capital.  Here  the  capitalist 
may  coerce  the  laborer  by  eviction  and 
starvation,  and  the  labor  unions  may 
ruin  the  finander,  and  if  they  observe 
the  rules  for  fair  duding,  according  to 
a  modem  refined  barbarism,  we  still 
accept  the  outcome  of  this  c(mtest  of 
coercion  and  endurance,  as  the  wisest 
method  by  which  the  right  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Centuries  ago,  sodety  conduded  that 
contestants  to  disputed  property  rig^ 
should  not  be  aUowed  in  the  settlement 
of  their  difficulties  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  sodety,  and  to  predude  their  disputes 
from  injuring  others,  courts  woe  estab- 
lished and  the  disagreeing  ones  were 
compelled  by  force  to  submit  their  coii- 
troversies  to  these  established  tribunals. 
In  eveiy  strike  or  lockout,  the  cootending 
forces  are  but  seeking  by  coerdoa  to 
compel  acceptance  of  £e  other's  concep- 
tion of  justice,  and  here,  more  than  in 
the  dud,  or  the  beOigerent  settlement  of 
differraices  between  individuals,  the  peace 
and  quiet,  and  the  established  rdatieos 
of  sodety  are  disturbed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  occasionaDy  a 
strike  or  lodcout  is  submitted  to  volu- 
tary  arbitration,  because  the  contestants 
eadi  fear  extermination.  It  is  not  enon^ 
that  sometimes  they  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  such  voluntary  tribunal.  Tlie 
power  of  the  State,  as  in  eveiy  daas  of 
controversy  over  the  discoveiy  and  main- 
tainance  of  natural  justice,  must  conapsl 
submission  to  a  proper  court,  and  must 
eatoTce  its  judgments,  or  confess  Hi 
bankruptcy  and  go  out  of  business,  as 
the  anarchists  demand.  It  b  not  enoof^ 
that  the  militia  are  called  out  to  see  that 
the  established  regulations  for  the  war- 
fare of  economic  vicdence  are  observed; 
they  would  be  better  employed  to  enforce 
the  judgment  of  some  judicial  tribunal, 
called  into  existence  to  prevmt  the  con- 
flict by  adjudicating  the  equities,  witik 
natural  justice,  and  not  capitalistic  dass 
interest,  or  customs  based  thereon,  as 
the  end  to  be  achieved. 

That  such  a  tribunal  would  not  be 
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infallible  may  be  admitted.  That  its 
guesses  would  average  as  high  for 
justice  as  the  present  resultant  of  such 
strife  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  That 
greater  quiet  would  be  insured,  and  less 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  non-combatants 
of  society  is  certain  to  demonstration. 
Then  why  not  compulsory  arbitration? 
Just  as  the  rules  of  jurisprudence  are  of 
gradual  growth,  and  an  expression  of 
file  summarized  racial  experience,  so 
would  such  a  tribunal  for  labor  arbitra- 
tion graduaUy  devdop  a  set  of  rules, 
by  which,^with  a  constantly  increasing 
certitude,  a  close  approximation  to  natural 
justice  will  be  assured.  Its  first  general- 
izations would,  of  course,  express  only 
conditional  truths,  and  would  require 
amendment  from  time  to  tbne  as  new 
conditions  were  brought  into  exbtence, 
or  were  called  to  its  attention. 

The  capitalist  objects  to  compulsoiy 
orbitration  as  an  unwanranted  interfer- 
ence with  his  property.  The  answer  is 
that  in  our  form  of  government  there  is 
no  divine  ri^t  in  property.  It  is  morally 
obligated  to  protect  private  property 
only  so  I<mg  as  it  represents  personiU 
creation  out  of  nature's  raw  material. 
What  the  capitalist  has  gained  by  the 
unjust  despoliation  of  the  woriceis  who 
actuaUy  create  the  nationals  wealth,  or 
what  he  has  received  by  inheritance  from 
ancestral  beneficiaries  of  legalized  ex{doi- 
tation,  will  no  longer  be  protected  by 
other  people  canying  rifles,  when  we 
other  peojde  condude  the  capital  was 
unjustly  gotten,  and  the  use  inade  of  it 
injurious  to  us.  lYhen  the  mass  of  us 
have  reached  that  conclusion  bomecapital- 
ists  will  be  unhorsed  and  their  illgotten 
and  ill-used  estates  taken  bom  th^. 

The  lawyer  objects  to  compuboiy 
arbitration  because  no  general  rules  have 
been  outlined  to  guide  the  court  of  arbi* 
tration  and  so  he  aigues  that  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  government  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  men  and  not  ot  law 
and  so  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  not  constituting  due  process  of 
aw.    The  laboring  man  opposes  com- 


pulsory arbitration  because  he  feek  sure 
that  the  capitalbtic  class  interests  will 
dominate  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
constitute  the  tribunal,  and  their  arbi- 
trary power  will  therefore  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  laborer'is  interests  than 
are  our  present  courts,  whose  whole 
attitude  of  mind  he  deems  inimical  to 
his  interests.  I  will  answer  these  two 
objections  together,  as  they  both  involve 
the|question  of  contndling  the  action  of 
such  a  tribunal  by  l^islatively-created 
standards.  I  will  endeavor  to  evolve 
such  standards. 

A  general  guide  for  the  deliberations 
of  such  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  not 
difficultjof  statement,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
if  we  remember  a  few  fundamental 
truths.  The  laborer  and  tfie  capitalist 
must  be  recognized,  for  purposes  of  the 
controversy,  as  existing  in  an  indisscd- 
uble  rdation  wherein  each  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  other.  The  equities  of  each 
must  be  determined,  not  separatdy, 
but  ever  in  the  lig^t  of  their  rdation  to 
the  equal  equities  of  the^other,  and  the 
rdation  of  both  to  society.  When  once 
we  become  fully  conscious  in  thou^t, 
as  well  as  in  those  empty  phrasings 
wiiich  are  so  sddom  tnmslated  into 
consistent  action,  that  the  |»ofit  of  eveiy 
business  is  the  joint  product  of  invested 
capital,  ihe  managerial  mind,  and  the 
executive  brain  and  the  intdlige&fly- 
directed  musde  of  the  laborer,  An  we 
have  a  basis  for  an  equitaUe  dbtributioD 
of  the  product  of  the  joint  efforts.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  lam  making 
the  rather  violent  assumption  that  the 
capitalist's  capital  is  always  acquired  by 
means  which  are  beyond  question  by  our 
most  refined  sense  of  natural  justice. 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all 
disputed  cases  the  method  for  dividing 
joint  eamingEi  (that  is,  determining  the 
laborer's  wages,  and  the  employer's 
net  profit)  should  be  something  like  the 
f<dlowing:  First,  we  fix  accuratdy  the 
minimum  rate  of  intnest  for  which 
money  can  be  had  in  safe  investments. 
Next,  we  must  determine  the  sum  upon 
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idiich  ^  emjdoyerTmay  reasonably 
expect  interest  out  of  the  gross  profits  of 
thiif  joint  labor.  If  the  employer  is  a 
corporation,  the  investment  is  never 
to  be  estimated  by  either  the  face,  or  the 
market,  value^of  the  stocksf  issued.  The 
first  of  these  b  fixed,  usually  by  the  extrav- 
agant speculative  over-valuation  at  which 
the  incorporators,  for  more  or  less  dis- 
honest purposes,  exchange  property  for 
stock  issues.  The  second  is  often  depend- 
ent, partly  upon  fictitious  sales  and 
stock-exchange  jug^eiy,  and  partly  upon 
monopolies  and  other  artificially-created 
means  of  temporarily  extorting  from 
heljdess  public  unreasonable  profits.  The 
valuation  upon  which  the  capitalist's 
interest  is  to  be  allowed  should  be  the 
least  amount  of  cash  that  would  rejdace 
all  of  the  physical  property  necessarily 
and  wisely  used  in  the  enterprise.  IF 
any  part  of  it  consists  of  patents,  or  trade 
secrets  of  whoUy  speculative  or  unascer- 
tainable  market  value,  these  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration  as  part  of 
the  primary  capital.  They  mi^t  be 
treated  as  a  portion  of  managerial  equip- 
ment, to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  reasonableness  of  official  salaries. 
Good-will,  which  is  the  product  of  adver- 
tising, can  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of 
duplicating,  so  much  of  it  as  is  equal  to 
&e  present  attained  repute,  if  utilized 
by  a  new  business.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  capital  actually 
in  use,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
at  whidi  money  is  to  be  had,  we  next 
adjudge  what  is  the  minimum  wage  at 
which  a  laborer  can  live  in  such  comfort 
as  our  civilization,  the  hygienic,  educa- 
tional and  physical  necessities  of  our 
economic  conditions,  and  himself  and 
family  make  necessaiy.  This  is  not 
always  a  sum  which  is  ascertainable 
with  mathematical  certainty,  and  yet 
similar  problems  are  solved  by  courts  in 
almost  eveiy  receivership  case,  and  all 
controversies  over  alimony. 

AU  this,  as  before  indicated,  is  neces- 
sary only  where  an  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  reasonableness   of  wages   is   in 


existence.  Let  us  define  gross  earnings 
to  mean,  the  earnings  wiSiout  Ae  oosl 
of  labor,  or  interest  on  capital  in  use, 
being  deducted.  If,  then,  we  dednct 
from  Ae  annual  gross  <Niynmgg  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  pay-roll  at  die 
ac^udged  minimum  rate  of  wages  and 
the  annual  interests  at  the  adjudged 
minimimi  rate  upon  the  cash  vahie 
of  the  plant,  and  theie  is  «  balance 
whidi  we  designate  as  the  surplus  earn- 
ings, then  that  balance  must  determine 
whether  or  not,  and  how  mudi,  die 
laborer's  wage  is  to  be  increased  above 
the  minimum  cost  of  decent  living. 

The  employer  who  preys  on  the  neces- 
sities of  his  employ^  so  as  to  secure 
their  labor  at  less  than  a  minimum  of 
decent  living  wages,  should  be  treated 
as  any  other  proprietor  of  a  sdiool  for 
crime,  or  the  propagator  of  contagiom 
disease.  Life  in  the  slums  of  any  city 
make  this  jdain.  The  two  minimums 
determined,  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  every  business  which  can  not 
show  profit  enough  for  bodi,  and  in  the 
future  of  which  no  capitalist  has  sufficient 
confidence  to  guarantee  bodi,  has  no 
excuse  for  its  existence,  and  should  be 
suppressed.  The  capitalist,  having  the 
absolute  managerial  contrcd,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  embark  in  a  business  of 
sufficient  social  consequence  to  employ 
say  100  persons,  unless  he  is  williiig  to 
take  chances  on  securing  his  interest, 
and  show  himself  able,  by  die  mediod 
hereinafter  pointed  out,  to  guarantee  to 
the  laborer  his  minimum  wage,  and  such 
additional  sum  as  he  may  be  adjudged 
entitled  to. 

Since  this  surplus  profit  is  a  joint 
creation  of  the  invested  capital  and  the 
labor  employed,  the  determination  of  the 
excess  above  the  minimum  wage  and 
interest  which  the  laborer  and  die  capi- 
talist are  to  receive  is  to  be  a  division  of 
the  surplus  profit,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
aimual  minimum  pay-roll  to  die  annual 
minimum  interest  account.  Among  the 
laborers,  the  percentage  of  annual  increase 
would,  of  course,  be  die  same. 
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In  all  instances  the  matter  of  wages 
ahould  be  left  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  and  that  agreement  enforced 
always  and  only  where  both  parties 
before  making  it  have  been  put  into 

Session,  full  and  fairly,  ci  all  the 
f  po8$e$sed  by  the  dher^  whidi  the 
arbitration  court  would  take  into  account 
in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  by  the 
processes  above  indicated.  Whenever  a 
claim  is  made  and  substantiated  that 
unfairness  has  been  resorted  to  on  either 
side,  the  arbitration  tribunal  should 
annul  the  agreement,  and  enforce  its 
own  judgment  as  to  the  equities.  It  will 
do  the  same  when  the  parties  cannot 
agree.  When  a  controversy  has  been 
presented  to  the  tribunal,  die  c<Mitinu- 
ance  or  commencement  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  without  permission  of  the  trib* 
unal  would  be  prohibited. 

In  order  to  preclude  evasions  by  the 
capitalist,  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
laborer  must  compel  the  payment  of 
fixed  wages,  and  should  be  in  its  nature 
a  judgment  in  rem  binding  upon  every- 
body who  is  made  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  the  extent  of  thdr  interest 
in  the  real  and  personal  property  utilized 
in  the  business.  This  would  and  should 
include  mortgages.  Any  other  rules 
would  enable  the  emjdoyer,  by  allowing 
A  mortgage  to  be  foreclosed,  or  a  lease 
to  be  canceled,  to  evade  comj^nce  with 
the  decree.  Such  a  rule  would  wrong 
no  one.  It  could  not  affect  existing 
liens,  and,  as  to  future  ones,  the  mortga- 
gees and  lessors  could  easily  protect 
themselves  by  abundant  devices  which 
any  lawyer  could  suggest.  A  judgment 
Against  the  laborers  would  be  enforced, 
as  now,  by  punishment  for  contempt,  if 
after  judgment  they  conspire  to  disobey 
the  court,  and  for  money  damages  if  they 
have  property.  Since  no  judgment,  but 
that  ute  business  be  suspended,  would 
be  entered  where  it  would  not  support 
the  minimum  wage  and  interest,  ther« 
would  seldom  be  any  motive  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  for  disregarding  the 
judgment. 


Labor  unions  should,  by  apjMopriate 
legislation  be  encouraged  to  incorporate, 
and  aU  corporations  should  have  pub- 
licity forced  upon  them.  This  does  not 
>inean  the  lying  balance-sheet  publicity, 
but  publicity  to  the  last  detail  of  aU  facts 
such  as  shed  lij^t  upon  issues  above 
indicated  as  being  material,  and  probably 
others.  Sudi  publicity  would  minimise 
the  robbing  of  the  comparatively  igno- 
rant people  by  fraudulent  stock  sales, 
and  fake  prospectuses,  as  well  as  the 
laboring  man,  as  he  is  now  oppressed^by 
compelling  him,  out  of  his  wages  to  pay 
interest  on  fictitious  valuations  of  watered 
stock.  It  would  likewise  prevent  personal 
blackmail  by  dishonest  labor  leaders. 

In  every  case  where  one  hundred  or 
more  persons  are  employed,  directlyfof 
indirectly,  under  the  same  management, 
the  tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  to  be  invoked  eitfier  by  the 
emjdoyer,  by  a  majority  of  Ae  employees, 
or,  after  a  strike  or  lockout  has  actually 
been  ordered,  by  the  people  of  &e  State 
through  the  attomqr-general.  Arbitra- 
tion is  not  enough,  if  our  system  of  gov- 
^nment  stands  for  the  maintainancef of 
justice.  If  it  does  not,  or  b  incapable, 
then  let  us  also  remove  state  protection 
for  ca[ntalists.  U  our  judicial  system  is 
of^value,  arbitation  over  labor  troubles 
can  be  made  equally  so.  Jt  [not,  let  ud 
confess  our  faQure  and  abolish  the  state. 
If  not  this,  then  let  us  have  justice 
through  compulsory  arbitration.  Evety 
labor  dispute  in  which  one  hundred,  or 
even  less  number  of  men  are  employed, 
of  necessity  involves  the  endangerment 
of  iimumerable  established  social  rela- 
tions of  non-combatants.  Under  the 
increasing  complexity  of  human  inter- 
dependence, the  laborer's  controversy 
with  employers  can  no  longer  be  ranked 
as  self-r^arding  conduct,  and  thus 
excluded  from  state  control  Under  doc 
trines  of  personal  liberty.  Every  such 
controversy  directly  affects  the  social 
organism,  and  hence  is  placed  within 
the  Intimate  province  of  governmental 
supervision,   evca  im^ct   ^^  \sw»ft«^. 
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views  of  personal  liberty,  entertained  bj 
any  who  have  an  intelligent  conception 
of  liberty  and  still  believe  in  any  organ- 
ized government.  The  social  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  primarily  upon  con- 
siderations of  equal  justice  and  liberty 
to  the  disputants,  and  incidentally  to 
these,  the  good  of  organized  society.  But 
since  nobody  wants  justice,  and  nobody 


believes  in  the  capacity  of  state  machinefy 
to  secure  it,  I  suppose  we  shall  for  a  long 
time  to  come  continue  in  our  subniisnoo 
to  the  coercive  power  of  atarvatioo» 
enforced  by  the  l^alized  violenoe  of  die 
police  and  the  militia,  in  support  of  tfie 
class-interests  of  a  dominant,  ignorant  and 
brutal  rich.  Theodobe  Schboedeb. 
New  York  City. 
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Bt  James  T.  Bixbt,  Ph.D. 


IN  THAT  pregnant  and  inspiring  essay 
whidi  opens  Emerson's  priceless 
book  on  Representative  Men  he  dis- 
courses wisely  of  the  uses  of  great  men. 
He  tells  us  how  the  world  b  upheld  by 
veracity  of  good  men.  They  make  the 
world  wholesome.  What  b  good  is 
effective  and  generative.  Every  ship 
that  comes  to  America  got  its  duui  from 
Columbus.  Mental  and  moral  force 
goes  out  from  you,  whether  you  will  or 
no,  and  profits  one  whom  you  never 
thought  of,  ''and  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
of  personal  vigor  of  any  kind  without 
fresh  resolution.'' 

Emerscm's  characteristic  modesty  would 
not  have  aUowed  him  to  think  of  himself 
in  writing  such  truths.  But  his  life  and 
his  influence  since  he  fdl  to  rest  so  calmly, 
has  given  fresh  and  lustrous  illustration 
to  the  law. 

How  quickly  some  reputations  drop 
after  the  funeral  eulogies  have  been 
formally  pronounced.  But  every  day 
since  Emerson  was  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  pine  tree  in  Concord's  historic  ceme- 
tery, the  gentle  radiance  of  his  name 
and  fame  has  risen  higher. 

lYhen  a  critic  like  Hermann  Grimm, 
the  great  German  professor,  deliberately 
ranks  him  with  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare;  when  his  thought  becomes 
not    mexdj    the    daily    inspiration    of 


undistinguished  multitudes,  but  of  great 
statesman  reformers  and  men  ot  sctenoe^ 
like  Toktoi  and  PobiedoQoslieff  m 
Russia,  and  T^idall,  Martineau,  Culjde 
and  John  Moriey  in  England,  his  nak 
as  one  of  the  wwld's  great  thinken  mif 
be  deemed  firmly  established. 

What  a  beautiful  and  yet  most  aocunte 
picture  James  Martineau  gave  in  his 
letter  to  Alexander  Irdand  of  Emefsoa'i 
gracious  manhood.  **  In  his  penonality,* 
says  the  great  preacher  of  England,  ''he 
appeared  to  me  almost  all  that  is  noble, 
lovely  and  venerable;  and  in  his  critkal 
and  ethical  writings  he  rose  to  the  veij 
perfection  of  moral  judgment;  pure  and 
keen  without  a  touch  of  cynicism  and 
with  a  seeing  enthusiasm  for  all  beauty 
and  good;  calm  and  passionateleBi« 
because  full  of  fttith  in  them,  as  the  per- 
manency of  the  worid." 

Some  of  the  critics  say  that  ESmeisoo 
cannot  be  understood;  that  his  essays 
can  be  read  with  equal  profit,  backward 
as  forward.  But  neverthdess,  the  ctrde 
of  his  readers  widois  with  every  genera- 
tion. The  highest  literary  authorities 
recognize  him  as  the  laiqgest,  loftiest 
and  most  characteristic  intdlect  (uoduced 
by  our  American  sml.  He  speaks  as 
no  other  to  the^^universal  heart  of  man^* 
a  modem  Plato,  dealing  with  the  most 
sublime  truths  with  the  ease  of  a  nuister; 
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daring  the  highest  heaven  of  thought; 
and  yet  writing  of  "  Fanning,"  '*  Civiliza- 
ti<m"  and  the  ** Conduct  of  Life''  with 
the  shrewdest  common  sense. 

**A  Giedk  head,"  as  Lowell  said,  **on 
right  Yankee  shouldeis,  whose  range  has 
Olympus  for  one  pde— for  t'other  the 
Exchange." 

In  Saphad  and  Goethe  the  character- 
istic traits  are  these  same  admirably 
Uended  elements:  common  saose  and 
heaven-soaring  divination,  revealing  to 
the  eyes  of  the  idealbt — as  Herman 
Grimm  says,  *'the  magnificent  results 
ot  practical  activity,  and  unfdding  before 
the  realist  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal 
worid  of  thought." 

Emerson  was  at  once  the  most  individ- 
ual and  most  independent  of  men;  and 
yet  few  men  ever  identified  themsdves  so 
fully  with  the  common  Humanity  and 
looked  on  life  on  aU  sides. 

Was  Emeison  sdiolar,  phQosopher  or 
poet?  The  dispute  has  been  hot  as  to 
which  title  is  the  appropriate  one  to  give 
him. 

His  scholarship  was  ample — his  read- 
ing omnivorous  and  his  memory,  in  his 
earlier  days  remarkable.  ^^EUnerson's 
quotations,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  ''are  like 
die  miraculous  draught  of  fishes."  His 
essays  ^ten  witfi  apt  literary  aUusions 
and  illustrations.  And  yet  no  one  was 
less  of  a  pedant  or  a  mere  borrower. 
Like  Shakespeare,  he  transformed  and 
•domed  aU  that  he  took  from  others. 

From  lAiai  other  bard  in  the  nineteenth 
century — as  Steadman  asks — have  so 
many  lines  and  phrases  passed  into  lit- 
erature. 

"EBtcb  your  wagoo  to  a  ftBr.** 
**Beaut2f  i*  i^  ^^^^  OBCOte  for  bdiif^." 
"What  is  eroeUoit,— «■  God  Irrea  is  permancat** 
"He  boilded  better  than  he  knew.** 

and  a  hundred  more. 

So  abundant  are  these  examples  of 
musical  and  compressed  wisdom  that 
have  fixed  themsdves  in  the  memory 
like  barbs — that  one  of  his  famous  essays 
or  poems  seems  often,  (as  a  raw  youth 
who  read  Hamlet  for  the  first  time  said) : 


"A  thing  chiefly  made  up  of  old  quota- 
tions." 

But  of  sdiolarship  and  [diilosophy  of 
the  usual  style  whose  excellence  is  shown 
in  its  well-ordered  systematization  of 
laws  and  truths,  of  this  we  find  little 
in  Emerson.  He  saw  with  wonderful 
clearness  the  profoundest  truths,  and  put 
these  truths  into  pithy  sayings,  spiritual 
pemmican  for  the  nourishment  of  starv- 
ing souk  in  all  climes. 

But  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  faith,  the 
arguments  for  his  instructions  or  the 
prop^  logical  order  in  which  view  dem- 
onstrations should  be  presented,  he  was 
aU  at  sea.  He  preferred  to  leave  his 
thoughts  in  that  desultoriness  that 
conversation  or  meditation  ddij^ts  in, 
rather  than  to  force  them  into  tiie  logi- 
cian's grooves.  As  he  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence he  seemed  to  be  himsdf  an  auditor 
of  some  mystic  voice  to  which  he  was 
listening,  and  his  very  hesitancy,  between 
tiie  ddivery  of  his  periods,  added  to  this 
impression  that  he  was  hearicening  to  an 
invisible  Genius,  sitting  bdiind  him. 

In  the  year  1870  I  heard  him  lecture 
several  times;  and  the  lectures  were 
given  from  half  a  dozen  huge  sheets  of 
blue  paper — torn  from  some  old  ledger — 
where  his  meditations  had  been  jotted 
down  as  the  ideas  came  to  him.  Each 
peari  of  thought  hud  been  rounded  and 
polished  till  it  was  a  wonder  and  a  delight; 
but  the  stringing  of  the  pearls  in  (Mrder 
had  evidentiy  been  left  to  be  done  before 
the  audience,  as  the  mood  guided  him. 

Emerson  was  certainly  more  poet  than 
philosopher.  He  abhorred  syllogisms  and 
diains  of  argument;  labored  defini- 
tions and  subtie  distinctions.  He  flew, 
like  a  bird  from  peak  to  peak  and  scorned 
the  tedious  rock-pounding  that  laid 
macadamized  roads  of  logic.  His  quick 
intuitions  leaped  over  aU  me  intermediate 
stations  and  dove  to  tiie  heart  of  profound 
subjects,  as  by  heavenly  guidance. 

He  did  not  reason;  but  pictured, 
sketched,  illustrated  in  tiie  most  trenchant 
way.  He  sang  psalms  of  worship  and 
lyrics  of  human  emotion  and  wiA  sug- 
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gestave  musical  crescendoes  and  dimin- 
uendoes  of  true  Wagnerian  magic,  he 
waked  tbe  slumbering  soul  of  his  audi- 
tois. 

No  poems  could  be  more  musical  and 
pictureaque  than  some  of  his  master- 
pieces. 

The  •^Rhodora/*  "Terminus,"  "Each 
and  AD,"  "The  Humble  Bee,"  and  " The 
Bosticm  Hymn  "  belong  to  that  class  whose 
harmonious  and  p^ect  statement  of 
an  eternal  truth  assure  them  immortality. 
What  dramatic  vigor  and  beauty  in  that 
figure  of  the  "hypocritic  days,  muffled 
and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes?'' 
What  chaste,  rare  loveliness  of  expression, 
worthy  of  a  Theocritus  or  a  Virgfl,  in 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Concoid  Od 


J** 


Oh,  tender^  the 
Fills  her  blue  urn  wii 


!•* 


What  lyrical  ecstasy  in  "  Woodnottt  ?" 
What  unexampled  height  of  ui^ifting 
waves  of  thouj^t  and  untutored  mdody 
in  the  climax  of  the  "Problem!" 

Neverthdess,  Emerson  was  not  funda- 
mentally a  poet.  He  was  not,  like 
Tennyson  or  Groethe,  an  artist  of  the 
beautiful.  He  did  not  caie  for  the  nice- 
ties of  verse-making.  The  thought  was 
always  to  him  more  than  die  expression. 
Often  his  poetiy  is  more  like  prose  and 
his  prose  more  like  poetiy. 

BQs  chief  aim  was  not  to  give  esthetic 
form  to  ideas  or  feelings.  It  was  to 
bring  the  soul  of  man  into  contact  with 
divine  things  and  guide  men's  courses 
by  the  stare.  The  principle  was  more 
than  the  art.  Hence  he  was  more  than  a 
poet.  He  was,  fundamentally,  of  the 
ancient  and  yet  ever  perennially  renewed 
order  of  prophets — a  seer  who  saw 
Divine  things  by  direct  vision  and  strove 
not  in  "sad  sincerity"  but  in  serene 
loyalty,  to  report  them  to  men. 

It  was  the  height  of  his  thought  that 

aveitits  beauty. 

He  was  more  than  schdar,  philosopher 
or  poet.  He  was  a  Messenger  of  Divine 
Truth.  He  was  an  inspired  soul,  whose 
dominant  aim  was  to  inspire  those  around 


him  by  bringing  &em  to  breathe  the  same 
divine  air  that  quickened  him.  He  bared 
his  bosom  to  the  Divine  flood;  and  widi 
generous  overflow  of  the  blessed  waters 
of  life  nourished  and  invigorated  Us 
age  and  generation.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  of  aU  men  of  the  nineteendi 
centuiy  hb  influence  has  been  most 
quickening,  exhilirating  and  pervasive. 

Yes.  He  was  a  great  modem  ]Ht>pbet. 
What  was  the  prophet's  message  ?  It  b 
too  high  and  broad  to  give  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  it  now. 

In  a  nutsh^ — his  message  was  that 
God  is  a  living  God — not  a  rdic  of  a 
supernatural  past.  God  is  a  present 
God — not  an  absentee. 

Through  the  whde  Universe  God 
flames,  sparkling,  now  in  atom,  now  id 
star,  but  halting  never  and  baffling  aD 
imaginations. 

Everything  in  Nature  or  Art  or  histcHJ 
has  its  spiritual  significance  and  ends. 
Matter  and  Man  are  Doty  dodifld 
upon;  and  this  hidden  God  (who  yet  ii 
most  manifest)  is  as  near  to  every  man 
and  woman  in  America  in  our  own  day 
as  ever  he  was  to  Moses  on  Sinai  or  to 
Jesus  by  the  shores  of  Gralilee. 

This  was  the  gist  of  Emereoh's  message, 
and  the  secret  of  his  character  was  Aat 
this  was  no  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric  or 
poetic  phrase  to  him.  It  was  the  truA 
by  which  he  daily  lived. 

Herman  Grrimm  has  said — that  "re- 
garded as  a  character,  Emerson  wai 
greater  than  when  regarded  as  ao 
author." 

That  b  true  of  every  sincere  human 
being.  Man  is  more  than  all  conduct 
or  essays  or  poems.  The  Soul  is  the 
whole  of  which  a  man's  oratory  or  com- 
position is  a  partial  expression. 

But  in  some  men  there  is  a  great  hiatns 
here.  The  oratory  and  the  liter  atoe 
are  borrowed  plumes.  In  Emerson  thef 
were  the  natural  e]q>ression  of  the  man's 
genuine  thought.  God  was  ever  netf 
him  and  present  in  all  his  world.  Hence 
he  was  always  the  chief  of  OptiniiBti* 
How  could  things  not  come  out  right** 
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ultimatdy?    He  never  scolded  and  he 
never  bewailed. 

Out  of  spent  and  aged  things  he 
bdieved  God  was  creating  new  worlds 
of  beauty  and  fresh  truth.  The  graves 
of  the  dead  thecdogies  should  Uossom 
afresh  with  the  daisies  and  clover  of  a 
new  faith.  ''These  temples  grew  as 
grew  the  grass.''  And  again  and  ever- 
more should  grow  in  new  forms  of  natural 
reverence. 

What  a  lesson  there  is  to  the  grumbler 
in  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch 
sage  are  a  prcdonged  groan.  Emerson's, 
are  like  the  morning  songs  of  a  slgr-lark. 
And  yet  in  material  and  financial  con- 
ditions; in  serious  trials  and  the  real 
burdens  of  life,  Carlyle  was  no  worse  off 
and  had  no  more  burdens  to  carry  than 
Emerscm,  with  his  bitter  famfly  bereave- 
ments, and  the  educational  problems  of 
rearing  suitably  the  children  left  to  him. 
Round  Carlyle,  the  air  is  Uue  with  pes- 
simistic fretfulness  and  with  growls  at 
fate.  Emerson,  with  the  serenity  of  a 
Cireek  god,  carries  calmly  his  own  bur- 
den, and  by  his  brotherly  sympathy  and 
practical  aid  drags  his  Scotdi  friend  out 
of  the  veiy  slough  of  despond. 

One  source  of  this  dieerfulness  was  his 
aimjde  tastes.  He  had  no  yeast  of 
ostentation  or  social  ambition.  He  was 
a  fine  examjde  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  No  man  was  ever  more  free 
from  ^[otism  or  pride  or  the  canker  of 
mammonism. 

One  of  my  most  precious  memories  is 
;,  that  of  a  visit  to  his  nome  and  a  [deasant 
I  half-hour  chat  with  him  and  his  pastor 
t.  (as  Emerson  always  recognized  him), 
I  the  Rev.  Grindal  Reynolds,  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  CSiurch  in  Concord,  where 
r  Emerson  had  a  pew  and  usuaUy  attended 
'     Sunday  service. 

I  cannot  recall  anything  noteworthy 
as  said  by  the  Concord  seer  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  if  I  had  been  Ae  President  of 
tfie  United  States  he  could  not  have 
received  me  with  more  courtesy  and 
hospitality;    and   if  he  had   been   the 


obscurest  man  in  Massadiusetts  he  could 
not  have  borne  himself  with  more  mod- 
esty, simplicity  and  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  fame  and  genius  and  the 
reverraice  in  whidi  he  was  held, 
famous 


«( 


Good-bye^  ptond  woridl  Tm  goiqg  home." 


was    no   affectation.    He   w^it   to   his 
modest  country  retreat  with  joy. 

When  he  deemed  a  friend  wronged 
(as  he  considered  that  Judge  Hoar  had 
been  by  Woiddl  Phillips),  he  indignantly 
refused  his  hand  and  gave  the  offender 
the  cut  direct.  But  when  it  was  his  own 
fame  or  rank  or  skill  as  a  writer  that  was 
criticiied,  he  was  as  unmoved  as  an 
Epictetus. 

When  the  mob  at  Albany  roared  and 
created  sudi  disorder  that  after  repeated 
bq;innings  he  could  not  give  one  of  his 
lectures,  he  did  not  com^in,  but  said: 
''HI  were  dumb,  yet  would  I  have  gone 
and  muttered  and  made  signs.'' 

No  service,  however  humble,  was 
boieath  his  dignity.  What  a  charming 
anecdote  is  that  which  Dr.  Hale  tdls  of 
the  nig^t  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Hiila- 
ddphia  Centennial,  two  little  boys  in  an 
adjoining  room  woke  up  in  the  nig^t  and 
in  their  fri^t  at  the  absence  of  the  parent 
who  had  been  called  away — broke  into 
a  wail  of  scMrrow.  When  at  length  the 
lady  of  the  house  reached  the  room  to 
rdieve  the  little  ones,  she  found  the 
great  idealist  before  her. 

There  he  was,  petting  and  soodiing 
and  comforting  the  londy  children,  who 
were  thus  learning  in  the  dim  midnight 
the  noblest  lesson  of  the  most  divine 
philosophy. 

His  face  and  manner  reminded  the 
friends  who  knew  him  most  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  lines — 

"A  sweet,  atbractiTe  kind  of  graoe; 
A  fun  aasuraiioe  ^^oi  by  looks— 
Gmtmiud  comfort  in  s  Imxl 
The  lineaments  of  Goq>d  bookk** 

And  the  Spirit  within  was  as  sweet  and 
sincere  as  Uie  outward  countenance. 
Although   reckoned   the   chieftain   of 
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the  Transcendentalists  and  thou^  his 
thoughts  were  supposed  to  dweU  in  inter- 
stellar vacua,  he  had  a  canny  prudence 
and  shrewd  insight  into  men  and  things 
that  saved  him  from  the  follies  of  the 
Brook  Farm  eccentrics  and  the  throng 
of  come-outers  who  soon  made  the  name 
**  Transcendentalist ''  a  laughing  stock. 

Mystic  as  he  was,  he  never,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  says — **l^  go  the  string  of  his 
balloon.  He  never  threw  over  all  the 
ballast  of  conmion  sense,  so  as  to  rise 
above  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  rational 
being  could  breathe.''  However  rapt 
seems  the  mystic  fervor,  an  inner  calm- 
ness reigns,  and  you  feel  that  the  Master 
of  the  Ship  has  a  firm  grip  on  the  rudder 
and  will  steer  the  ship  ari^t. 

And  this  brings  me  to  name,  next,  as 
another  of  his  great  and  admiraUe 
traits — his  self-reliimce. 

It  was  an  age  of  imitation;  an  age 
when  we  flattered  the  foreigner;  copied 
Pope  and  Addison  and  Johnson;  when 
South  and  North  crooked  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee  to  King  Cottcm;  when 
there  was  little  literature  as  yet  except 
foreign  grafts,  and  speech  and  manliness 
and  direct  vision  of  reality  were  all 
grievously  limited,  if  not  altogether  re- 
pressed. 

Into  this  sycophantic  world,  drifting 
backward  with  the  Bourbon  reaction 
that  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
into  a  mire  of  traditionalism  and  con- 
ventionalism, Enierson's  great  addresses 
on  "Nature"  and  the  "Ajnerican  Schol- 
ar" fell  like  aerolites  from  the  sky — 
unasked,  unexpected,  and  veiy  unwel- 
come to  the  great  majority. 

They  were  trumpet  calls  to  intellectual 
and  social  and  religious  independence. 
He  pointed  men  back  from  dead  formal- 
isms to  rely  on  their  uncomipted  instincts. 

They  should  trust  in  themselves,  their 
highest  selves,  that  consciousness  that 
is  ever  open  to  the  influx  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  ever  tending  upward. 

Emerson  always  insisted  on  loyalty  to 
truth.  The  cautious  guides  in  politics 
and   rdi^on   advised   the  young  men. 


then,  as  they  do  now,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.    Emerson  retorted — 


«< 


man's  perdition  to  be  safe — 
When  for  tne  truth  he  oug^t  to  die. 


In  the  same  year  that  Emerson  died, 
that  great  Wng^ish  scientist  Charies  Dar- 
win ako  passed  from  earth.  How  dif- 
ferent they  were  in  many  things.  For 
in  Darwin  neariy  eveiy  germ  of  the 
imagination  and  esthetic  faculty  that 
makes  and  appreciates  poetry  had  become 
atrophied.  But  in  their  devotion  to 
truth — in  thdr  perfect  sincerity,  they 
were  alike.  And  both  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  Both  were  as  plain- 
spoken  as  they  were  gentle  and  courteous 
in  antagonizing  the  errors  of  their  day. 
What  a  model  for  the  controversialist  is 
presented  by  Emerson — ^^An  iconoclast 
without  a  hammer";  taking  down  the 
idols  of  popular  delusion,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
gracefully  said — **  so  gently  that  it  seemed 
an  act  of  worship." 

**  Go  forth  with  thy  message  among  thy 
fellow-creatures,"  was  Emerson's  coun- 
sel. Teach  them  that  each  gaieration 
begins  the  worid  afresh;  that  the  present 
is  not  the  prisoner  of  the  past  and  thou 
shalt  not  heed  the  voice  of  man  when 
it  agrees  not  with  the  voice  of  God  in  thy 
own  soul."  That  was  Emerson's  ringing 
order  of  march.  And  Emerson  was  true 
in  act  to  his  inner  light. 

It  called  upon  him  to  sacrifice  his 
living,  his  position,  and  his  intimacies  to 
an  academic  doubt;  to  what  his  ndg^- 
boTs  called  ''quite  unnecessary  scrujj^es 
of  conscience";  and  he  surrendered  all 
these  social  and  official  advantages  and 
would  not  **  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope — 
but  still  bear  up  and  steer  right  onward." 
As  Dr.  Holmes  says,  ''He  mi^t  have 
been  an  idol,  and  he  broke  his  own 
pedestal  to  attack  the  idolatry  which 
he  saw  all  around.  He  gave  up  a  com- 
paratively easy  life  for  a  toilsome  and 
trying  one;  he  accepted  a  precarious 
employment  which  hardly  kept  him 
above  poverty  rather  than  wear  the 
gdden  padlock  on  his  lips  whidk  has 
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held  fast  the  conscience  of  many  a  pulpit 
Chiysostom.  *' 

AnA  when  he  was  getting  established 
in  his  new  profession  of  itinerant  lec- 
turer, again  the  storm-cloud  of  the  furious 
Anti-Slavery  Conflict  burst  about  him; 
and  again  he  had  to  decide  on  whidi 
side  to  take  his  stand — with  the  poor 
slave  and  his  wrongs,  or  with  the  Mam- 
mon worshippers  and  host  of  prudent 
politicians  that  said  to  the  disturbing 
appeab  of  justice  and  humanity — ^^Let 
us  alone — ^why  troublest  thou  us  V* 

And  again  his  choice  was  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  heavenly  vision  that  made 
him  a  mark  of  popular  obloquy  and 
scorn.  The  hisses  aiid  groans  that  he 
received  at  public  meetings  and  the 
boycotts  that  his  lectures  received  by 
the  society  throngs  that  formerly  had 
made  him  thdr  literary  God,  were  only 
a  part  of  the  price  he  ^adly  paid  to  bear 
his  testimony  on  this  great  moral  issue. 

Ever  a  staunch  patriot,  as  loyal  an 
American  and  as  home-loving  a  citizen 
as  ever  lived,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
blind  worshippers  of  the  Administration 
or  social  system,  chancing  to  be  in  the 
saddle,  that  can  discern  no  imperfections 
in  the  civilization  of  his  native  land.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  its  faults  and  threw 
aU  his  force  against  them.  **  This  great, 
intelligent,  sensual  and  avaricious 
America,"  is  one  of  his  strong  phrases. 
''This  mendicant  America,  this  curious, 
itinerant,  imitative  America,"  is  another. 

And  yet  he  failed  not  in  his  trust  that 
aU  this  crudeness  would  be  outgrown. 
**Here,"  he  declared,  "fa  the  home  of 
man — the  promfae  of  a  new  and  more 
ezcdlent  social  state  than  hfatoiy  has 
recorded."  And  as  he  bdieved  in  it, 
he  worked  for  it,  with  wholesome  rebuke 
of  every  moral  slip  that  pulled  back  and 
downward.  The  Democratic  principles 
of  universal  freedom,  justice  and  equal- 
ity in  civil  ri^t  constituted  for  him  a 
sacred  charter  of  social  ri^teousness. 
And  when  sophistical  defenders  of  the 
reduction  of  God's  image  in  humanity  to 


the  condition  of  chattds  belittled  the 
principles  of  freedom  embodied  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  mere 
glittering  generalities,  Emerson  vindi- 
cated them  as  "blazing  ubiquities,"  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  civilized  society. 
He  was  never  hoodwinked  by  that 
national  bigotry  that  under  aU  circum- 
stances adored  hfa  countiy  and  every  act 
of  its  government — ^rig^t  or  wrong.  His 
thou^t  instead  was  "Our  Countiy! 
When  rig^t  to  be  kept  right;  when 
wrong  to  be  set  rig^t." 

Man  to  Emerson  was  more  than  con- 
stitutions or  cotton-crops;  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  humblest  bla;ck  man  was 
treason  against  the  spirit  alike  of  repub- 
licanfam  and  Christianity.  WhOe  it  fa 
true,  in  a  sense,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  yet  he  saw  ako  that  inunoral 
means  and  methods  ccmdemn  the  end  to 
which  they  are  hypocritically  dedicated 
as  an  unholy  pretence;  and  when  the 
pursuit  of  money  or  the  success  of  South- 
^n  plantations  or  Northern  factories 
demanded  the  degradation  of  human 
lives  and  the  cruelties  inseparable  from 
ownership  of  human||[fleshy  whatever  its 
color — the  result  was  one  too  fatal  to  the 
supreme  ends  of  righteousness  and  mercy, 
to  be  tolerated  by  a  lover  of  hfa  kind. 

When  a  Webster  made  low  bows  to  the 
Church  and  the  Constitution  and  with 
sneers  at  "a  higher  law  exfating  some- 
where between  here  and  the  heaven — 
he  knew  not  where,"  endorsed  measures 
to  hunt  down  on  Massachusetts  soil  the 
fugitive  slave,  Emerson  bravely  spoke 
out,  amid  the  hootings  of  mobs,  for  the 
side  of  humanity  and  justice  against 
oppression,  and  vigorously  pointed  out 
that  the  politician  "whojwrites  a  crime 
into  the  statute  book  digs  under  the 
foundati(ms  of  the  Capitol." 

Emerson,  by  hfa  writings  and  lectures, 
did  more,  it  has  truly  been  said,  "than 
any  other  man  to  rescue^the  youth^of  the 
next  generation  and  fit  them  for  the  fierce 
times  to  follow.'' 

Grarrison  and  Hiillips,  of  course,  were 
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eariier  in  this  work;  but  Emerson's  voice 
reached  centres  of  influence  where  they 
could  get  no  hearing. 

When  Frederika  Bremer,  the  noted 
Swedish  novdist,  met  Emerson  in  1849 
she  wrote — ^"That  which  struck  me 
most  in  him,  as  distinguishing  him  from 
other  human  beings — b — ^Nobility.  He 
is  a  bom  gentleman.  The  writings  of 
this  scomer  of  the  mean  and  paltiy,  this 
bold  exaction  of  perfection  in  man — 
have  for  me  a  fascination  which  amounts 
almost  to  magic.  I  beUeve  myself  to 
have  become  greater  through  his  great- 
ness, stronger  thro'  his  strength  and  I 
breathe  the  air  of  a  higher  sphere  in  this 
world,  which  b  indescribably  refreshing.'' 

Miss  Bremer  voiced  tiie  universal 
impressimi  of  all  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him.  As  we  look  at  his  life 
or  listen  to  his  inspiring  words,  we  are 
impdled  to  repeat: 


"&>  iofi^  hart  thou  beat  lojal  to  <i^id/. 
So  long  halt  thou  been  kyal  to  the  iwirfrf. 
So  lonff  hast  thou  been  lojal  to  tfaj  GM 
That  Sow— «o  mm  mmf  look  upon  tiqr  faiik. 
Thy  Am  looks  at  them  IroN^ifa  witti  ili  Mfc.** 

Nowhere  than  in  Emerson's  writings  will 
our  young  men  and  women  get  a  better 
bracing  for  their  moral  natures;  regal 
instruction  in  self-rdiance,  courage,  indi- 
viduality, high  principle;  aspiration  to 
use  life  nobly,  serve  one's  country  wisdy 
and  minister  to  humanity  unselfishly. 

However  disjointed  mig^t  be  Ae  lec- 
ture by  Emerson  whidi  you  heard,  or  the 
essay  you  read — ^'^It  was  aU  such  stuff 
as  stars  are  made  of." 

AmoiJ^those  who  in  the  last  thousand 
years  have  befHended  tfie  life  of  the 
SfHrit  with  pervasive  intdlectual  and 
moral  imprq;nation — the  name  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  will  ever  lead  the  ittus- 
trious  roll.  James  T.  Bdcbt. 

Yonkers,  New  York. 


THROUGH  THE  CLOSED  SHOP  TO  THE 

OPEN  WORLD. 

Bt  Hobacb  Traubeu 


THROUGH  the  closed  shop  to  tfie 
open  world.  I  see  the  procession 
of  labor  unfold  its  enlarging  purpose. 
The  course  is  by  way  of  militant  defense 
to  civic  security.  We  hear  contending 
tongues.  The  benediction  will  come  at 
last.  The  world  to-day  seems  to  be 
against  us.  The  worid  of  the  future 
will  be  on  our  side.  We  are  afraid  to 
trust  our  own  institutions.  We  have 
buQt  a  house  which  we  suspect  may  faU 
down  over  our  heads.  Labor  is  an  alien. 
It  does  not  feel  at  home  with  itself.  It 
must  be  made  domestic.  It  has  lost  all 
faith  in  guardians.  The  arm  of  the 
worid  crushes.  It  does  notT<cmbrace. 
Labor  b^ins  to  see  that  it  is?only  pro- 
tected when  it  protects  itself.  There- 
fore  it   gets   its    particles   together.    It 


ceases  to  be  a  thing  of  items  and  becomes 
a  total.  It  goes  two  ways.  It  goes  ri^ 
and  it  goes  wrong.  It  is  beautiful  and 
it  is  ug^y.^It  is  sinless  and  it  is  sinful. 
That  is,  it;is  in  a  condition  of  strugi^ 
It  will  emeige  clarified.  That  foioe 
which  on  the  march  b  a  class  will  oo  its 
arrival  become  a  people.  We  (^orify  die 
closed  shop.  Or  we  damn  tiie  dosed 
shop.  The  closed  shop  is  a  manifest 
both  of  affirmation  and  negation.  It 
signifies  lack  of  faith  first  and  then  a 
greater  faith  to  come.  It  is  not  a  virtue. 
It  is  a  shield.  It  b  not  ri^t  or  vrrong. 
It  is  gravitation.  It  is  a  result.  Some 
things  happened  preceding  it.  Tlico 
thb  thing  had  to  happen.  Tliere  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  God  could  not  set 
the  tables  of  its  mandate  aside.    And 
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now  that  this  has  happened  something 
further  is  to  happen.    Something  just 
as  little  to  be  evaded.    The  stream  flows 
its   own   way.    It  cannot^be  diverted. 
It  is  going  towards  the  greatest  lij^t. 
From  darkless  to  lig^t  imd  from  light 
to  more  lij^t  and  from  more  light  to 
iUumination.    There    was    supfdy    and 
demand.   There  was  competition.   There 
was  graft.    There  was  the  law  of  money 
dominating  the  law  of  souk.    The  laborer 
finding  himsdf  hopelessly  under  fire  in 
the  world  of  fight  has  shut  himself  in 
the  closed  shop.    He  will  save  himself 
for  the  future  crises  and  consunmiations 
of  liberty.    The  closed  shop  is  not  here 
to  stay.    Its  function  is  not  fixed.    It 
is  here  to  pass  man  on.    And  after  it  has 
passed  man  on  it  will  disintq;iate.    It 
will  take  down  its  four  walls  and  go  into 
voluntary  oblivion.    Meantime  it  is  inter- 
mediatdy  vital  and  preservative.      It  is 
against  liberty?    No.    It  is  for  liberty. 
^  It  is  a  troubled  effort  of  liberty  to  observe 
the  covenant.    It  is  the  <mly  resource 
left  to  liberty  to  play  a  safe  hand  with  the 
cards  stacked  against  it.    It  liberty  with 
the  closed  shop  is  in  danger  liberty  with- 
out the  closed  shop  is  lost.    You  quote 
the  one  man  vdio  is  trespassed.    I  quote 
the  fifty  men  whom  the  one  man  tres- 
is passes.    I  do  not  say  the  closed  shop  is 
liberty.    I  say  it  leads  to  liberty*    I  do 
not  say  the  liberty  of  the  one  man  should 
be    invaded.     I  say  the  liberty  of  the 
fifty    men    should    not    be    forgotten. 
rlliere     is     only    one     thing    I     hate 
jworse  than  the  closed  shop.     That  one 
thing  is  the  open  shop.    There  is  only 
one  thing  I  love  more  than  the  closed 
shop.    That  one  thing  is  the  open  world. 
Tynmny  often  leads  the  way  of  liberty. 
The  tendency  of  the  imperfect  is  towards 
the  perfect.    Democracy  does  not  say 
'  its  final  word  in  liberty.    Its  final  word 
is  a  word  of  Iove.^3lf  love  means  liberty^ 
good   for  liberty  and   better  for  love. 
f/  But  if  some  libertyjmust  be  left  out  in 
order  that  aU  love  may  be  included  then 
liberty  must  cheerfully|make  its  sacrifice. 
The  program  of  labor  is  the  program  of 
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sdidarity.    AU  interests  are  one  interest. 
AU  the  acts  of  men  become  the  one  act 
of  man  in  tfie  round-up.    You  are  afraid 
that  coercion  vnU  force  you  to  do  some- 
thing whidi  it  would  hurt  you  to  do. 
There  is  something  else  you  mi^t  more 
honorably  be  afraid  of.    That  you  wiU 
voluntarily  do  something  which  it  wiU 
hurt  others  to  have  you  do.    Labor  is 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  Uve.    It  is  for- 
feiting aU  minor  ri^ts  to  secure  thoi 
major  benefaction.    Labor  cannot  retreat  1 
from   the    closed    shop.      It   can    only! 
advance  to  the  open  worid.    It  enjoys  j 
no  inviting  latitude  of  vdition.    It  has 
to  choose  narrowly  between  the  closed 
shop   and   the   closed   worid.    We   see 
that  the  closed  worid  has  done  its  best 
and  has  said  its  last  word.    That  its 
advance  from  now  on  is  in  retreat.    We 
see  that  the  closed  shop  has  done  aU  its 
evO  and  is  saying  its  first  word.    That 
its  superficial  retreat  is  from  now  on  its 
fundamental    advance.      Whatever    the 
closed  shop  does  not  do  it  does  lead  off 
with  the  pioneer  and  the  martyr.    It  is 
Ixmdage.    Yes.    But  the  dosed  shop  is 
the    last    chain    before    emancipation. 
Whatever  the  open  shop  does  not  do  it 
leads  off  witfi  a  signal  to  withdraw.    It 
is  b<uidage.    Yes.    But  the  open  shop  b 
the  last  stand  before  slavery.    Even  if 
the  closed  shop  is  a  stumble  it  b  a  stumble 
towards  progress.    Even  if  the  open  shop 
is  on  its  feet  it  is  on  feet  turned  towards 
the  past.    Do  you  shrink  from  the  rough 
passage  ?    Then  you  wiU  never  get  any- 
where.   But  labor  is  bound  to  get  some- 
where.   No    matter    how    stormy    the 
journey  or  what  must  be  given  up  it  is 
resolutdy  dharted  for  discovery.    It  wiU 
^ve  up  everything  by  the  way  but  it  wiU 
not  give  up  anything  at  the  end.    It  wiU 
unload  every  atom  of  interfering  freight 
but  it  wiU  not  yield  one  inch  of  necessary 
saO.    Even  if  it  must  give  up  aU  the 
virtues  of  the  open  shop  it  wiU  stiU  go  on. 
The  closed  shop  may  be  without  any 
other  compoisating  quality.    But  it  is 
the  custodian  of  this  inestimable  treasure. 
It  leads  direct  to  ihe  open  worid.    No 
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man  can  live  his  life  just  as  he  pleases. 

He  must  please  to  live  his  life  the  way 

love   pleases.    For   anything   less   than 

I  love  in  life  is  suicide.    He  must  live  his 

/  llife  the  way  of  brotherhood.    He  is  not 

1  asked  to  see  how  best  he  can  go  alone. 
He  is  asked  to  see  how  best  he  can  go 
with  the  crowd.  The  crowd  limits  him. 
But  the  crowd  also  makes  him  possible.  \ 
The  crowd  dead  as  well  as  the  crowd 
living.  You  say  you  must  be  free.  Free 
for  what?  To  cut  loose?  To  play 
full  hermit  on  an  empty  earth?  To 
anchor  at  sea  out  of  si^t  of  land?  I 
would  rather  be  free  to  sail.  But  free- 
dom to  sail  means  equal  freedom  to  all 
saOors.  And  equal  frc^om  to  all  sailors 
means  limited  freedom  to  all  sailors. 
On  the  voyage  of  life  no  man  b  entitled 
to  all  the  good  weather.  And  if  one 
man's  luck  brings  him  a  surplus  of  good 
weather  it  is  that  one  man's  duty  to  share 
his  extras  with  the  man  who  ffiJls  short. 
Who  can  know  wh6  shall  fall  short? 
And  the  day  of  deficit  may  be  any  day. 
And  the  victim  of  deficit  may  be  any  man. 
The  open  shop  does  notprovide  for  the 
man  who  faUs  short.  The  closed  shop 
takes  care  of  the  last  derelict.  In  the 
march  of  the  race  why  should  any  one 
be  left  behind?  All  should  be  taken 
along  in  equal  grace  and  equal  love. 
/  Beyond  the  fight  of  the  closed  shop  is 
the  peace  of  the  open  world.  And  until 
the  open  woild  is  reached  there  can  be 
no  conclusive  fraternity.  We  live  to-day 
one  friend  in  a  mob  of  enemies.  In 
that  next  day  we  will  live  not  one  single 
enemy  in  a  republic  of  friends.  Ishmael 
will  make  way  for  the  Brother.  Now 
we  dread  to  turn  comers.  We  don't 
know  what  tragedy  may  be  round  there 
waiting  to  exact  its  drastic  toll.  But  the 
movem^it  of  the  race  is  the  movement 
of  int^ration.  By  and  bye  we  will 
know  that  it  is  as  safe  to  turn  comers  as 
to  keep  to  the  free  road  ahead.  We 
will  know  that  nothing  but  hospitality 
lurks  in  the  shadows.  We  will  not  be 
afraid  to  meet  each  other  with  our  eyes 
shut.    We  will  not  hesitate  to  go  to  bed 


for  fear  that  God  does  not  provide  merci- 
fully for  the  ni^t.  And  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  get  up  for  fear  that  man  does 
not  provide  mercifully  for  the  day.  It 
is  tme  that  in  the  process  some  tj^unny 
must  be  suffered.  But  this  is  only  in 
order  that  more  liberty  may  be  oijoyed. 
Is  any  man  freer  in  the  open  shop  with 
no  man  concemed  for  the  crowd  than 
in  the  closed  shop  with  the  crowd  con- 
cemed for  every  man?  Capital  has 
withdrawn  from  labor.  Labor  has  witii- 
drawn  from  capital.  They  fi^t*  Tliey 
are  not  fitting  to  keep  apart.  Tliey  are 
fitting  to  get  together.  They  are  two 
names  for  one  thing.  When  labor  returns 
home  it  becomes  capital.  When  capital , 
returns  home  it  becomes  labor.  The  end 
of  the  schism  is  near  and  the  beginning 
of  commune  is  in  sight.  The  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  wiU  disappear.  Interest 
rent  and  profit  were  for  a  day.  Wages 
were  for  a  day.  The  tramp  and  fiie 
millionaire  are  twins  bom  of  the  same 
mother.  They  eat  at  the  same  taUe. 
They  live  the  same  life.  They  will  die 
the  same  death.  Neither  can  survive 
either.  We  are  to  have  a  worid  of 
ownership  without  an  owner.  There 
will  not  be  men  who  own  and  men  who 
are  owned.  There  will  be  brothers: 
only  brothers.  Property  will  not  be 
us^  as  an  implement  of  spoliation  and 
felony.  It  wiU  be  utilized  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  comradery.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  process  will  be  gentle. 
I  say  that  the  result  will  be  beautiful. 
I  do  not  try  to  explain  away  the  evil.  I 
only  contend  for  the  inevitabOity  of  the 
good.  I  do  not  say  all  the  virtue  b  in 
tile  closed  shop.  I  only  say  that  with 
virtue  or  without  virtue  the  closed  shop 
is  the  next  step.  But  there  is  a  st^ 
beyond  the  closed  shop.  That  step, 
too»  must  be  taken.  For  the  closed 
shop  is  only  a  refuge.  It  is  not  a  home. 
[There  is  only  one  home.  The  open 
oild.  The  open  world  without  an 
owner  and  without  a  hireling.  The 
open  world  in  which  ownership  for  the 
first  time  assumes  its  responsible  humani- 
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ties.  All  that  woild  owned  by  all  for  all 
the  world.  A  world  with  no  outside  to 
it.  A  woild  in  which  nobody  hoards  and 
nobody  shirks.  A  worid  in  which  every 
man  takes  as  much  of  life  as  he  needs  and 
gives  as  much  of  life  as  he  can.  A 
world  in  which  every  man  having  enough 
keeps  nothing  back  from  any  omer  man 
who  can  use  more.  A  world  in  which 
the  crowd  at  last  knows  how  to  live  with 
the  one  man  and  make  the  most  of  him. 
A  world  in  which  the  one  man  at  last 


knows  how  to  live  with  the  crowd  and 
make  the  most  of  it.    There  is  only  one 
thing  I  hate  more  than  the  closed  shop.. 
That  is  the  open  shop.    There  is  cmly' 
(me  thing  I  love  better  than  the  closed 
shop.    That  is  the  open  worid.    Yester- ; 
day  belcmged  to  the  open  shop.    To-dayJ 
belongs  to  the  closed  shop.    To-morrow - 
bdcMigs  to  the  open  world. 

HORACB  TbAUBBL. 

Camden^  New  Jereey. 


THE  QUEST- 


Bt  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildrbth,  A.M.,  D.D. 


WE  STAND  and  knock  at  the  gate- 
way of  truth. 

Will  it  be  opened  to  us  ? 

We  would  explore  the  fields  of  thought, 
and  join  in  the  world's  search  for  knowl- 
edge. All  about  us  lies  a  real  world. 
It  contains  latent  powers  and  occult 
forces  which  seem  to  be  working  towards 
specific  ends  and  are  producing  definite 
results.  We  know  that  we  are  and  that 
these  are,  and  we  also  know  that  we  and 
they  are  not  the  same.  WhQe  we  have 
much  in  common  with  the  world  of 
matter,  and  are  intimately  related  to 
other  forms  of  life,  we  see  clearly  there 
are  lines  of  division  and  points  of  devia- 
ticm  that  separate  us  from  them.  We 
are  constantly  walking  in  the  shadows  of 
the  unseen,  and  feel  the  presence  of  the 
unknown.  We  are  ccmsdous  of  the 
capacity  to  know  and  of  desire  to  know, 
and  hence  we  are  led  to  believe  that  all 
we  need  to  know  must  lie  somewhere 
within  our  reach. 

We  are  ever  asking  whence  we  came 
and  whither  we  are  going,  and  we  have 
searched  the  records  of  the  ages  to  find 
our  pedigree,  and  are  carefully  studying 
the  various  forms  of  life  to  find  if  th^ 
contain  any  traces  of  our  own  beginning. 


We  have  waited  long  for  our  answer  and 
are  waiting  stiU;  for  science  with  all  its 
care,  and  with  all  its  claims  has  left  us 
but  little  that  is  satisfying.  There  is 
but  little  that  we  know  of  the  things 
about  us,  nor  do  we  know  much  about 
ourselves,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
we  are.  We  have  but  little  time  in  which 
to  learn,  and  at  the  most  we  can  only 
learn  little  by  little.  The  capacity  to 
know  is  small  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  unknown  and  the  infinite.  It  is  no 
marvel  th^i  that  we  eagerly  knock  at 
the  gateway  of  knowledge,  hoping  to  find 
the  paths  that  will  lead  us  to  the  long- 
hidden  mines  of  truth. 

Mind  life  only  unfolds  by  the  accre- 
tions of  knowledge,  and  by  weQ-directed 
energy,  inspired  and  sustained  by  the 
hope  and  faith  of  final  success.  We  are 
ever  learning  and  seem  never  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Why?  Because  eveiy  depth  of  knowl- 
edge we  explore,  and  every  hei^t  of 
truth  we  dimb,  we  discover  still  greater 
depths  beneath  us,  and  other  heists  to 
dimb,  and  the  shadows  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  thicken  and  fall  on  the  con- 
dusions  we  reach.  Long-cherished 
creeds    have    become    fossiUzed,    and 
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theories  long  held  as  truths,  lie  scattered 
along  the  paths  of  more  profound  investi- 
gations; and  we  have  found  dogma  after 
dogma  abandoned  as  new  truths  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  discovered.  Need  we 
wonder?  Shallwebecomediscouragedand 
give  up  our  quest  ?  All  that  was  true  in  all 
our  cherished  creeds  and  dogmas  will 
ever  remain  true,  for  aO,  truths  have  an 
inmiortality  of  their  own.  In  our  igno- 
rance and  prejudce  we  inay  bury  ti^em 
out  of  si^t  or  dim  their  lustre;  but  when 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge  reason  and 
faith  shall  set  them  in  right  relation 
they  may  be  found  as  comer-stones  in 
the  great  tem[de  o^truth. 

When  one  toiler  after  another  lays 
down  his  pick,  ediausted  by  long  con- 
tinued researdi,  another  inspired  by 
hope  and  confident  *'in  the*  reality  of 
things  not  seen/'  will  take  up  the  unsolved 
problem  on  which  the  worid's  best 
thinkers  and  ripest  schdars  have  worked 
age  after  age,  and  thus  there  will  be 
added  new  achievements  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

The  Was  contains  the  prophecy  of  the 
Is,  and  beyond  the  Now  lies  the  limitless 
Not  Now.  These  three  are  one,  and  in 
diem  is  the  all-sufficient.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  '*  realities  made  of  things  not 
seen,''  and  results  that  are  all  about  us  are 
the  products  of  ''that  which  does  not 
appear" — a  system  of  things,  and  a 
universe  of  life,  evdved  from  a  potency, 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  known 
by  its  phenom^ia.  So  reason  says — so 
sci^ice  says — so  rdigion  says.  That 
which  has  become  something  ^^ch  it 
was  not,  must  have  been  produced  by 
some  adequate  cause.  Something  must 
have  been  first.  Processes  imply  potai- 
cies.  The  power  to  produce  must  have 
been  greater  than  the  product. 

Science  has  undertaken  to  solve  the 
Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Can  it  do  it  ? 
Up  to  this  hour  it  has  failed.  It  has 
taii^t  us  much  of  the  mutations  of  matter, 
and  revealed  many  wonderful  things  in 
the  forms  and  modes  of  life,  but  its  fail- 
ure has  be^i  because  it  has  made  all  phe- 


nomena the  cause  of  its^.  As  in  com 
puting  numbers,  we  must  depend  for 
certainty  on  the  unit  column,  so  also 
must  our  judgment  of  all  phemmiena 
be  based  on  the  unity  of  power.  Some- 
where for  all  phenomena  there  must  have 
been  an  adequate  cause,  which,  cootamed 
in  itsdf  the  source  and  reason  of  all  thai 
is;  and  manifestly  the  law  of  expressioo 
has  been  on^iess  of  principle  and  variety 
of  manifestaticxi.  Truth  produces  after 
its  kind  as  do  the  forces  of  nature  and 
forms  of  life.  Each  newly-discovered 
fact  in  the  long  line  of  nature's  unfold- 
ment  is  but  the  jMroduct  of  some  power 
that  lies  before  it,  thou^  it  maj  have 
been  long  hidd^i  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  superstition,  or  concealed  beneath  the 
garb  of  pseudo-philoBophy.  The  mis- 
take of  much  that  is  cfdled  scieiioe  has 
be^i  that  it  has  begun  all  its  speeulatioBS 
and  investigations  with  matter,  and  has 
left  the  unit  cdunm  of  thought,  the  idea 
of  a  pre-existing  potency  out  of  its  reck- 
oning. Out  of  mis  invisible,  inert  and 
lifdess  worid-stuff,  it  has  shaped  and 
combined  all  the  atoms  into  systems  of 
stars  and  suns,  and.  introduced  and 
evolved  all  forms  of  Uf e  without  an  intel- 
ligence to  supervise  the  scheme  or  a  will 
to  plan  and  secure  the  results.  This 
b  called  Scientific  Evolution,  and  it 
offered  to  us  as  a  solution  of  the  Riddle 
of  the  Universe. 

Science  for  a  long  time  made  the  earth 
the  centre  of  its  observations,  and  was 
only  driven  from  its  fake  position  by 
the  accumulation  of  focts,  for  whidi, 
with  its  defective  position,  it  was  unaUe 
to  account.  It  is  not  enough  to  begin 
with  matter  and  its  phenomena,  for  tfie 
mutations  of  matter  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  life  and  its  variety  of  forms, 
requires  the  preexistence  of  some  power 
adequate  to  produce  them. 

However  far  back  in  the  eternal  years 
science  may  take  us  in  its  scheme  of  evo- 
lution, if  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  it 
will  halt  as  in  the  secret  chamber  of  a 
pot^iqr  that  is  Almighty,  Onmiscieat 
and  Omnipresent.    The  power  to  pro^ 
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duce  must  precede  production;  and 
when  it  is  directed  to  specific  ends,  and 
uniform  modes  of  expression,  it  implies 
BXk  antecedent  purpose,  and  being  present 
at  all  times  and  in  all  things,  it  becomes 
the  All-knowing.  If  science  is  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  universe,  revealing  to 
us  its  sources  of  power,  its  varying  modes 
of  manifestation,  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  its  uncounted  forms,  inert  and 
lifeless  matter,  the  evolution  of  mind 
from  the  senseless  and  mindless — its 
answer  to  these  great  problems  must  be 
more  substantial  than  a  theory,  and  more 
logical  than  a  guess.  Is  it  enough  to 
say  that  matter  the  initial  point  (m  which 
it  bases  all  its  calculations,  is  eternal? 
This  is  an  assumption  that  explains 
nothing,  but  renders  more  complex  the 
riddle  it  seeks  to  unravel. 

Can  that  of  which  science  admits  it 
knows  nothing  in  its  ultimate  state — 
without  form — without  life — without 
intdligenoe— evdve  from  itself  atoms 
and  buOd  them  into  worlds,  change 
the  inanimate  into  life,  and  produce 
a  thinking,  knowing,  conscious  being 
out  of  the  dust?  Creation  and  cre- 
ative power  traaseenda  all  finite  oom- 
prdiension,  and  can  only  be  studied  as 
&cts,  the  nature  and  phenomena  of 
which  become  the  logical  basis  of  reason 
and  faith.  **  There  are  the  invisible 
things  that  are  only  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  The  limitaticnis 
of  knowledge,  the  brief  time  for  investi- 
gation, the  complex  character  of  nature 
and  its  riddles,  prohibit  our  faith  in  many 
of  the  most  positive  conclusions  of  much 
that  is  adled  science.  We  are  now 
offered  a  new  solution  of  this  wonderful 
and  hitherto  unsolved  riddle. 

Evolution  has  recently  come  to  the 
front,  and  with  much  confidence  offers 
itself  to  the  world  as  the  magic  key  by 
which  creation  and  its  processes  are  to 
be  revealed  and  explained.  What  is 
this  new  doctrine?  Only,  after  all, 
an  old  theory  dressed  up  in  new  terms 
and  honored  with  the  additicm  of  new 
oames— names  of  men  whose  researches 


justly  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  the  studious  and  thought- 
ful. The  old  and  the  new  are  found  to 
be  fundamentally  alike,  both  in  nature 
and  in  purpose--the  new,  a  manifest 
instance  of  the  evoluticm  of  thought 
and  faith.  Evolution  b  much  more  than 
a  manifestation  of  power,  for  it  not  cmly 
reveals  the  fact  of  power,  but  also  the 
kind  of  power.  Science  is  no^  merely 
knowledge:  it  is  knowledge  espedaUy 
arranged  and  has  reference  to  general 
truths  and  principles  cm  which  facts  and 
systems  of  facts  are  founded.  Science, 
g^iuine  science,  b  ascertained  truth — 
that  which  b  known — and  it  cannot 
be  held  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
theories  and  specutalions  that  are  caUed 
by  its  name.  The  speculations  of  science 
are  not  always  scientific,  even  when  they 
come  to  us  with  the  names  and  endorse- 
ments of  great  men.  Evolution  b  now 
offered  to  us  as  a  full  and  perfect  explana- 
tion of  the  varied  phenomena,  both  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  which,  with  their 
varied  modes  of  manifestation,  are  only 
the  objective  expression  of  the  same 
thing.  In  whatever  form  matter  first 
exbted,  if  the  theory  b  true,  it  must  have 
potentially  contained  the  power  to  pro- 
duce all  the  changes  throu^  which  it  has 
passed  and  b  passing,  all  the  marvdous 
life-cells  of  whose  existence  science  assures 
us,  and  also  all  the  varieties  of  life-forms 
and  life-powers  that  are  found  in  earth 
and  sea  and  sky.  In  a  plan  of  creation 
which  extends  from  eveilasting  to  ever- 
lasting, the  unknown  will  ever  be  as  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  and  hence,  the  most 
learned  wiU  never  **  know  but  in  part." 

The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  our 
modem  evoluticmbts  b  the  dbcoveiy 
of  additional  proofs  of  the  uniform  opera- 
tions of  the  power  by  which  the  creative 
scheme  has  be^i  unfdded,  as  our  knowi- 
edge  of  nature  and  its  laws  has  been 
increased.  The  eiqxisures  of  the  fallacies 
and  errors  in  the  dogmas  of  thedogy  and 
scioice,  are  but  me  logical  results  of 
expanding  thought  and  increasing  knowl- 
edige,    as    critioal    study    and    diligent. 
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researcbl^haYe^mAde  us  more  familiar 
with  the  [dans  and  purposes  of  God. 
Increasing  attention  and  enlarging  kno^- 
edge  win  doubtless  eiqxuse  the  weakness 
and  fallacies  of  many  of  the  positions 
now  taken,  and  theories  now  ccxifid^itlj 
hdd,  and  much  that  is  now  rq^arded 
as  sci^ice  and  scientific,  will  be  rdegated 
to  the  abandoned  and  effete  positions 
of  the  past.  This  is  scientific  evolution 
applied  to  mind  power  and  its  achieve- 
ments, and  as  the  years  come  and  go  the 
contributions  that  each  age  shall  make 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  will  constitute 
the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  great 
temple  of  truth  is  being  builded.  New 
thinkers  will  be  bom,  and  new  facts  and 
principles  will  be  discovered,  and  of 
much  that  we  now  caU  science,  and  that 
is  held  in  veneration  because  of  the 
hcmored  names  that  held  and  taught  it, 
will  be  clearly  written — ^"The  former 
things  are  passed  away.'* 

Let  all  due  h(mor  be  given  to  those 
who  during  the  last  century  have  dili- 
g^itly  explored  the  mines  of  truth  and 
have  been  making  more  plain  the  laws 
of  inanimate  and  animate  nature,  and 
the  plans  by  which  God  has  disclosed 
His  power  and  wisdom,  before  **He 
stretdbed  out  the  empty  places  of  the 
North,  or  His  wbdom  had  laid  the  beams 
of  the  morning.**  But  long  ago,  when 
as  yet  none  of  diese  wise  men  were,  there 
were  men  of  stalwart  intellects  and  fertile 
brains,  who  had  entered  the  same  fidds 
of  thought  and  studied  the  same  phe- 
nomena, and  whose  observations  and 
conclusions  had  contributed  much  to  the 
researches  of  modem  evdution.  The 
light  of  tmth  in  all  ages  falls  upon  the 
thoughtful  mind  at  about  the  same 
angle,  if  not  with  the  same  clearness 
and  hence  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
mind,  of  natural  and  vital  forces,  have 
always  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
world's  best  thinkers.  Long  before  Hum- 
bolt  and  Haeckle,  before  Darwin  and 
Huxley,  before  Wallace  and  Spencer  had 
reached  their  conclusions  and  launched 
their  theories  upon  the  thinking  world. 


the  Greeks  had  taught  that  all  natuiml 
things  sprang  from  certain  primal  ele> 
ments  which  contained  potentially  aD 
the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Anaximander   held    that    animal    life 
is  begotten  from  the  earth  by  heat  and 
moisture,  and  that  man,  as   we   know 
him,  came  up  through  a  long  line  of 
changing  forms  and  is  the  product  of 
coundess      transformations.       Darwin's 
origin  of  Species,  and  Huxley's  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,  after  all,  ate  but  the 
extended  and  enlarged  themes  of  these 
early  writers,  modified  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  colored  by  the  lij^t  of  accen- 
tuated observations,  and  dignified  by  the 
invention  of  new  and   more  scholastic 
terms.    Emmanuel    Kant,    who    ranks 
amongst  the  most  leamed  writers,  held 
the  theory  of  the  mechanical   origin  of 
the    universe,    and    that    the    different 
classes  of  organized  life  are  all  related 
through  the  processes  of  generatioQ  from 
a  common  germ. 

If  we  rc»id  all  that  these  masters  of 
thought   and   students   of  nature   have 
written,  and  carefully  study  the  theories 
they  held,  it  will  be  found  that  the  doc- 
trine  of   evolution,   then   and    now,   is 
fundamentally  the  same.    If  it  b  admitted 
that  all  forms  of  life  originated  in  a  pri** 
mary  germ  or  cell,  yet  we  are  still  con- 
fronted  by  the  origin  of  the  germ  and  the 
mystery  of  the  cell  remains   unsolved. 
Reason   tells   us   that   behind   all    phe- 
nomena there  must  be  an  initial  cause 
from  which  have  proceeded  all  the  muta- 
tions of  matter  and  all  the  gradations  of 
of  life  from  monad  up  to  man.    If,  ran* 
ning  through  the  various  forms  of  life 
there  are  found  similar  stmctural  con- 
ditions and  characteristics,  which  extend 
from  the  lowest  even  to  the  hi^est,  the 
logical  inference  is  not  that  the  one  was 
developed  from  the  other,  but  rather  that 
each  and   all  are  the   product  of  one 
supreme   originating   cause.    Forms    of 
structure  may  be  homologous  in  part  or 
in   whole — ^may  correspond  both  in  form 
and  in  function — and  yet  not  have  been  • 
devdoped  or  evoluted  from  the  other. 
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Life-power  may  indeed  be  one  in  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  be  expressed  in  and  through 
a  multitude  of  widely  different  organiza- 
tions. Deviation  from  typical  forms  may 
be  due  to  conditions  not  contained  in  the 
antecedent  life-force,  but  to  the  material 
conditions  through  which  the  vital  forces 
act.  Environment — the  conditions  which 
surround  the  beginning  and  unfoldment 
of  life-forms — ^may  advance  or  hinder 
their  perfection,  but  it  cannot  create  con- 
ditions of  being  not  potentially  contained 
in  the  germs  or  cells  from  whidi  they  were 
evolved. 

Ndther  evolution  nor  law,  nor  environ- 
ment, are  creators  of  conditions  but 
rather  are  the  exponents  of  an  antecedent 
power  by  which  mey  are  produced.  Evo- 
lution means  a  power  that  evdves  some- 
thing— law  implies  a  potency  that  controls 
and  directs — and  envircmment  describes 
the  external  conditions  or  the  surroundng 
circumstances  when  and  where  power  is 
manifested. 

If  we  begin  our  investigati<Mis  at  any 
point  in  the  long  line  of  life,  from  its 
eariiest  dawn  up  to  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion, the  evidences  that  in  all,  there  b  an 
oneness  of  principle  in  the  variety  of  man- 
ifestation, will  increase  as  we  advance. 
We  wiU  find,  in  all  the  forms  of  life,  that 
the  law  of  reproduction  is  invariably 
after  its  kind,  though  because  of  its 
envircmment,  it  may  be  varied  from  the 
original  life  type.  These  variations  of 
form  in  the  processes  of  evolution,  have 
given  rise  to  many  and  learned  discus- 
sions upon  the  origin  of  species.  It  has 
been  maintained  on  one  hand,  that  the 
introduction  of  new  species  was  by  a 
special  creative  act;  and  on  the  other, 
that  they  are  the  natural  results  of  the 
<jianging  and  advancing  conditi<Mis  of  the 
vital  force  contained  in  the  original  life- 


ceH.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr. 
Wallace  andfMr.  Spencer,  Mr.  HiBteckle 
and  Mr.  Mivart,  have  each  learnedly 
discussed  this  intricate  problem,  but 
their  divergent  and  diversified  opinions, 
indicate  that  there  is  much  still  to  be 
knovm,  even  by  scientists,  before  their 
conclusions  can  be  deemed  much  more 
than  a  mere  guess. 

Errors  and  truth,  theory  and  facts 
may  be  so  blended  and  welded,  that  only 
the  most  critical  study  and  careful  analy- 
sis can  detect  the  combination.  Learn- 
ing and  ripe  scholarship  are  good  grounds 
for  our  confidence  in  tiie' positions  taken 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  men  of 
science,  but  prejudice  and  pre-conceived 
opinions  often  blind  even  the  most 
thou^tful  to  die  logical  results  of  their 
ovm  tenets.  Evolution,  intdligently  con- 
ceived, simply  means  God*s  way  of  doing 
things. 

^I^iatever  theories  are  held  and  what- 
ever dogmas  arejjmaintained,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  lying  beyond  all  our 
theories  and  bdiind  all  that  is  now 
claimed  for  evolution,  there  is  a  con- 
cealed potency  that  must  have  contained 
in  itsdf  all  that  b.  The  uniformity  of 
method,  the  co5peration  of  forces  in 
producing  specific  and  beneficrat  ends 
so  manifest  everywhere,  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  to  the  oueful  student  of  nature 
that  in  all,  and  over  all,  there  is  a  power 
and  wisdom  that  extends  from  dust  to 
Deity. 

As  we  rise  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, the  conviction  of  intelligent  super- 
vision increases,  and  the  thoughtful  and 
spiritual  in  faith  and  love  will  cheerfully 
join  in  the  acclaim — ^' Great  and  mar- 
vdous  are  thy  works.  Lord,  God  Al- 
mighty, in^wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them 
All."     T.'f.  Hildbbth,  A.M.,  D.D. 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 

COMING  ELECTION 

Bt^Hon.  Geobgb  Fbxd.  Wilxjaiis. 


THE  OPPORTUNITIES  for  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  coming  campaign  seem  better  than 
they  have  been  for  sixteen  years  past.  It 
has  become  the  Democratic  practice  to 
say  that  no  matter  what  divisions  Repub- 
licans may  have  they  always  vote  together 
on  decticm  day.  This  statement  now 
needs  qualification  because  for  the  first 
time  in  a  half  century  the  Republican 
party  b  divided  on  fiindamental  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Roosevdt  has  raised  an  army  of 
militant  Republicans  who  int^id  that  his 
radical  policies  shall  be  continued;  while 
another  mighty  force  in  the  party  pro- 
poses to  put  an  end  to  them;  the  contest 
is  a  desperate  one  and  will  be  waged  not 
only  at  the  convention  but  at  the  pdls. 

Secretary  Taft  has  fatal  elements  of 
weakness;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
judiciaiy  in  discovering  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  was  an  instrument 
for  disarming  labor  unions  when,  for  its 
real  purposes,  this  act  was  practically 
moribund.  Organized  labor,  therefore, 
will  have  a  motive  to  oppose  him  which 
has  never  before  affected  a  Republican 
candidate. 

The  drastic  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Taft  in  the  Browns- 
ville affair  has  probably  alienated  the 
colored  vote  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
this  vote  may'prove  to  be  the  balance  of 
power  in  sudi  states  as  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Eansas,  West  Virginia,  Oregon, 
Washington,*^  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  possibly  some 
other  states.  He  opposition  to  the 
administration  in  New  York  is  so  intense 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  Secretary  Taft  can 
carry  this  state. 

He  defeat  of  Secretary  Taft  is  doubt- 


less seriously  plaimed  by  the  cons^vative 
forces  in  Uie  Republican  party.  The 
bitter  attack  by  Governor  Black  at  the 
Home  Market  Club  indicates  that  the 
protected  interests  will  be  against  him 
and  these  are  the  main  source  of  the 
Republican  campaign  fund.  Tlie  rafl- 
road  and  trust  interests  will  also  be  mar- 
shaled against  Secretary  Taft. 

It  b  thought  by  many  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  planning  his  own  nomina- 
tion, but  this  does  not  seem  possible. 
The  President  has  put  his  refusal  upon 
the  ground  of  deference  to  the  anti- 
third-term  principle,  and,  apart  from 
this,  he  could  not  honorably  pot  Mr. 
Taft  into  the  field  and  then  use  his  dde- 
gates  for  his  own  nomination;  such  pur- 
poses should  not  be  li^tly  ascribed  to  the 
President. 

It  is  likewise  probable  that  if  Secretary 
Taft  can  be  defeated  in  the  conventioa 
President  Roosevelt  would  fall  widi  hinu 
There  are  indications  that  contested 
ddegations  will  come  from  the  South  and 
the  reactionary  interests  supposed  to 
contol  the  National  Committee  wiD 
probably  use  these  contests  to  defeat 
Secretary  Taft,  and  such  a  course,  wfaettier 
successful  or  not,  would  embitter  the 
contest  and  create  a  mi^ty  schism  in 
the  party. 

Grovemor  Hughes  seems  to  be  the  alter- 
native to  Taft,  but  as  he  can  only  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Roosevdt 
forces,  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve 
that  his  candidacy  would  swing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Republicans  into  the 
Democratic  colunm.  The  prospeds, 
therefore,  on  the  Republican  side  are 
doubtful.  That  this  is  appreciated  by 
the  Republicans  themselves  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  statements  made  by 
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the  representatives  of  all  the  Republican 
factions  that  the  contest  this  year  is  a 
doubtful  one.  No  such  confidence 
appears  to  exist  among  Republicans  as 
enenues  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Democratic 
party  seem  to  ^itertain. 

The  Democratic  situation  presents  a 
▼err  different  aspect.  Not  in  the  history 
of  die  party  has  there  been  such  unanimity 
as  now  prevails  in  bdbalf  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy.  There  appears  ako  to  be  an 
enthusiasm  in  hb  bdhalf  which  has  not 
be^i  paralleled  since  the  convention  of 
1896. 

The  politicians  of  Washington  are 
agreed  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  invulnerable  as 
a  candidate.  The  last  stand  of  the 
reactionary  elements  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  apparently  bring  taken  upon 
Governor  Johnson's  candidacy.  It  is 
the  current  report  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his 
railroad  interests  are  bdiind  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Johnson.  Governor  John- 
sen's  secretary,  Mr.  Day,  and  other 
friends  attempted  to  push  his  candidacy 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Wiscon- 
sin; they  received  no  encouragement 
in  North  Dakota;  secured  the  support 
of  only  two  out  ci  fifty-six  of  the  South 
DakoUi  State  Committee,  and  so  faQed 
in  Wisconsin  that  Governor  J<dins(m's 
name  was  not  mentimied  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Day,  representing 
Governor  Jcdinson,  have  aroused  a  coo- 
lest in  Minnesota  led  by  the  Naticmal 
oomnitteeman  from  that  state,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Hunson,  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Governor  Jcdinson  can  secure  his  own 
dd^ation  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  that 
state. 

The  candidacies  of  Judge  Gray  and 
Mr.  Harmon  appear  to  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  political  situation.  Mr. 
Bryan  will  probably  be  the  nominee  by 
ac^damation  of  the  Driver  convention. 


Never  has  he  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people  as  he  now  hdds  it. 
The  admiration  and  respect  which  he 
aroused  in  all  countries  during  his  trip 
abroad  have  strengthened  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  American  people.  His 
patriotism  is  believed  by  all  men  to  beja 
supreme  factor  in  his  ambition,  and  his 
lofty  private  character  and  g^iuine  Chris- 
tianity have  won  the  favor  of  many 
Republicans  who  did  not  appreciate  his 
true  character  in  18M  and  1900. 

The  revelations  of  corruption  in  high 
finance  and  the  immoral  influences  of  our 
dominant  commercialism  have  satisfied 
many  honest  Republicans  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  a  purifier  of  our 
social  and  pditical  atmosphere.  The 
methods  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
are  no  longer  available  to  the  opposition. 
The  confidence  in  Mr.  Biyan  is  increasing 
daily  and  probably  no  man  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  Republic  1ms  been  as  strong  after 
defeat  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  already  shown 
himself  to  be. 

The  action  of  the  banks  in  the  recent 
panic  has  embittered  many  of  our  people 
and  again  reminded  them  that  hij|^ 
finance  has  no  patriotism  and  is 
an  unrelenting  despot. 

There  is  a  prevalent  feding  that  legiti-^ 
mate  financial  interests  would  be  safef 
under  Mr.  Bryan  than  under  President 
Roosevdt  or  (me  who  represents  his 
polides,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  tcr 
bdieve  that  a  vast  number  of  our  business 
men  will  turn  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  coming 
election. 

Against  a  disrupted  Republican  party, 
the  chances  for  success  are  most  encour- 
aging and  upon  Mi^.  Bryan's  nomination, 
probably  all  internal  opposition  will 
cease  and  the  Democrats  of  every  state 
in  the  Union  will  raUy  enthusiastically  to 
his  support. 

George  Fred.  Whxiaiib. 


PERNICIOUS   LAUDATION   OF   THE    RICH. 


Bt  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


f 


THERE  is  an  unfortunate  tendency, 
at  this  present  time,  to  divide  the 
people  of  this  country  into  classes  not 
based  upon  titles  of  nobility  as  in  other 
countries  which  is  bad  enough,  nor  upon 
merit  or  standing,  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally, but  upon  the  possession  of  wealth 
on  the  one  part  and  the  lack  of  it  on  the 
other.  Tile  man  who  possesses  large 
stores  of  this  world's  goods,  however 
obtained,  is  placed  in  one  class,  the  man 
of  inteQectual  attainments  in  another, 
and  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  in  still  another;  and, 
unfortunately  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
the  man  of  money  is  placed  above  all 
others.  Brain  and  brawn  are  at  a  dis* 
count  as  compared  with  gdd. 

Tlie  newspapers  of  die  country  are 
laigdy  responsible  for  this  devation  of 
money  above  the  man,  riches  above 
worth,9the  dis[day  of  wealth  above 
intellectual  attainments  and  nobility  of 
diaracter.  Tlie  millionaire  travds  in 
his  private  car  and  the  newspapers 
herald  his  coming  and  going  with  {Hctures 
of  himsdf,  his  family,  the  servants  and 
employ^  who  wait  upon  him,  and  the 
car  in  which  he  travels,  with  nauseating 
detaU  and  fulsome  praise  of  hb  estab- 
lishment and  the  wealth  he  displays. 
His  every  movem^it  and  what  he  says 
are  chronicled  with  offensive  detail  and 
if  he  condescends  to  do  things  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  and  less  favored  people,  it 
is  remarked  upon  as  a  condescension 
much  to  be  wondered  at  and  commended. 
The  famili^  of  the  rich  display  their 
wealth  by  flaunting  the  outward  evid^ice 
of  it  in  the  faces  of  the  supposedly  less 
fortunate  poor,  and  those  who  are  with- 
out a  surplus  of  material  means.  Their 
servants  and  attendants  are  put  in  a  class 
below  them  by  the  menial  uniforms  or 
other  garb  they  are  required  to  wear. 


The  coachman  on  the  box  of  the  carriage 
disfdays  his  ovm  degradation  and  the 
offensive  display  of  the  lordly  gentle- 
man or  lady  from  ^om  he  takes  his 
orders,  in  gaudy  habilimoits  which  stamp 
him  for  what  he  is,  a  menial  widiout 
independence  of  intdlect  ot  character, 
without  the  semblance  of  the  independent 
American  citizen.  The  members  of  tfie 
four  hundred  display  thei^  wealtb  and 
the  characteristics  of  this  supposedly 
favored  class  by  lavish  ezpoiditures  and 
useless  extravagance  oft^i  accompanied 
by  conduct  which,  but  for  dieir  wealtb 
would  bring  them  into  merited  conlempt 
and  put  them  in  the  lowest  in«t«ad  of 
the  highest  class,  while  the  pocnr  shiver 
with  cold  and  cry  for  bread.  Tlie 
race  track,  the  gilded  saloons,  the  gam- 
bling hells  are  perpetuated  and  sustained 
by  the  rich,  and  bring  ruin  and  sorrow 
to  the  poorer  classes  as  well  as  dq^imdar 
tion  of  character  and  impurity  of  life  to 
themselves. 

Does  the  general  public  result  this 
offensive  and  dangerous  display  and 
misuse  of  wealth?  Is  its  dq;Tading 
effect  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  the  lives  and  character  of  its  people 
appreciated  ?  Do  we  stop  to  think  uat 
the  massing  of  great  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  no  better  use 
of  them  than  this  is  a  dangerous  mimace 
to  our  free  institutions  and  to  the  diaracter 
and  independence  of  our  people?  Not 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  course  of  tfie 
average  newspaper  of  the  day  or  tfie 
fawning  syco^Hiancy  of  the  times,  whidi 
seeks  to  find  favor  and  place  with  the 
rich,  at  the  expense  of  self-esteem  and 
the  hi^er  motives  and  instinctsof  true 
and  independent  manhood.  The  news- 
papers are  constantly  fiilled  with  the 
details  of  the  movements,  the  display, 
the  possessions,  the  personal  appearance 
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and  attractiveness  of  the  rich,  the  unde- 
serving as  well  as  the  deserving.  Indeed 
the  undeserving  are  given  more  space 
because  thdr  performances  are  more 
soisational  and  therefore  more  attractive 
to  the  morbid  lovers  of  news  of  that 
character. 

This  laudation  of  the  rich  and  publica- 
tion of  their  excesses  in  the  public  press 
of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  times.  It  b  an  off^ise  not  only 
against  the  general  public  but  against 
the  worthy  people  who  are  struggling, 
conscientiously,  with  a  burden  of  too 
much  money,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
it  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  others 
instead  of  an  evil.  For  there  are  the 
worthy  rich  as  well  as  the  worthy  poor  in 
spite  of  the  many  temptations  of  wealth. 
.To  such  the  newspapers  laudation  and 
impudent  prying  into  and  publication  of 
tbeir  private  affairs,  perscmal  appearance 
and  traits  of  character,  must  be  peculiarly 
distasteful  and  c^ensive.  One  of  these, 
to  whom  public  notice,  so  often  accorded 
to  the  rich,  is  unwelcome  and  distasteful, 
is  entitled  to  sympathy.  To  those  possess- 
ing a  surplus  of  this  world  *s  goods  whether 
by  inheritance  or  by  their  own  honest 
endeavor  or  business  sagacity,  who  are 
using  that  surphis  for  the  rdief  of  those 
less  fortunate,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  education  or  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  along  right  and  practically 
useful  lines,  a  generous  sense  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  is  due,  the  more  so 
because  of  the  great  temptation  either 
to  add  to  the  alr^Ady  overflowing  store  of 
riches  or  to  expend  their  surplus  unworth- 
ily in  quest  of  their  own  material  pleas- 
ures. These  instances  are,  unfortunately 
for  all  concerned,  comparativdy  few  in 
number  and  stand  out  as  conspicuous 
examples  of  generous  manhood  and 
wonuuiihood  in  an  age  of  s(»did  money- 
getting  and  money-worship. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  this  per- 
nicious laudation  of  the  rich  is  its  ten- 
doicy  to  increase  the  desire  to  acquire 
wealth  rather  than  the  better  and  nobler 
things  of  life.    The  other  side  of  the 


story,  the  responsibilities,  the  burdens, 
the  lack  of  satisfaction  and  contoitment 
in  extreme  wealth,  is  rardy  mentioned 
and  little  thou^t  of.  It  is  the  glamour 
of  riches,  the  opportunity  and  means  it 
affords  to  gratify  worldly  passions  and 
desires  that  are  kept  before  those  who 
know  so  little  of  the  disappointm^its  of 
such  a  life,  the  more  substantial  benefits 
of  the  simpler  life  of  those  who  supply 
their  needs  by  honest  labor  or  right  busi- 
ness methods  and  personal  endeavor 
the  corroding  influoice  of  idloiess,  die 
result  of  the  lack  of  incentive  to  effort, 
and  the  tendency  to  rq^ard  as  the  only 
means  of  happiness  the  things  that  can 
be  had  only  for  money,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  more  spiritual  life,  unsdfish  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  the  doing  ci 
good  works  because  they  are  good,  and 
not  for  gain  of  money  or  material  and 
woridly  pleasure.  By  diis  constant  lauda- 
tion of  die  rich  the  weaker  minded  and 
less  worthy  of  their  number  are  made 
to  fed  that  they  are  a  dass  to  themsdves, 
superi<H*  to  those  who  live  by  personal 
effort,  die  deserving  rich  are  brouriit 
into  disrepute  or  disrespect  widi  ri^t- 
minded  pec^e,  those  who  cannot  afford 
it  are  induced  to  emulate  dieir  extrava- 
gance and  display,  often  to  their  disgrace 
and  final  ruin,  making  criminals  of  many 
of  them;  the  poor  are  made  discontented 
often  revengeful  in  dispositicm,  many  of 
whom  have  cause,  if  they  only  knew  it, 
to  congratulate  themsdves  that  they  are 
as  they  are  and  not  as  many  of  die  rich 
are.  To  be  ''poor  and  contented  is 
rich  enou^,"  and  riches  are  often  the 
cause  of  the  most  poignant  discontent 
and  unhappiness,  brealdng  up  families, 
separating  husband  and  wife  and  dividing 
rdatives  and  friends. 

The  possession  of  wealth  should  have 
no  wei^t  whatever  in  detennining  the 
worth  of  an  American  citizen  or  his 
standing  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  Its  possession  is  as  often  as  not  a 
badge  of  dishonor,  the  material  evidence 
of  unwordiy  business  methods,  grasping 
avarice  and  disrq^ard  of  the  rights  of 
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oAen.    Tlie  man  of  weaUfa  should  be 
judged,  not  by  what  he  has  but  by  the 
means  by  which  he  acquired  it  and  the 
use  he  is  making  of  it.    To  advertise 
him  to  the  worid  as  something  better 
dian  his   fellows   because  of  his   laige 
possessions  and  the  dis[day  made  of  them, 
should  be  taken  as  a  dbpaiagemoit  of 
him  as  a  man  and  citizen  and  be  so 
regarded   by  him.    To  praise  him  for 
his  wealth  and  emulate  his  extravagant 
use  of  it,  should  be  taken  as  pnxrf  that 
he  has  nothing  better  to  praise,  emulate 
or  commend.    What  credit  is  it  to  any 
man  that  he  has  amassed  a  fortune? 
None.    Much  less  is  he  to  be  commended 
if  he  is  revelling  in  material  pleasures  and 
living   a   life   of  idleness    on   inherited 
wealth.    There  is  something  wrong  in 
the  make-up  of  a  people  ynho  judge  a 
man  by  the  money  or  property  he  has 
accumulated.    There  is  something  wrong 
in  the  press  of  the  countiy  that  holds  up 
die  rich  as  worthy  of  public  notice  simjjy 
because  they  are  rich,  and  with  the  people 
who   take   {deasure   in    the   newspaper 
laudation  of  such,  as  a  class,  and  die 
details  of  the  lives  and  doings  of  some 
of  them  which  should  cause  any  true 
American  to  bow  his  head  in  shame. 
.  Socialism  and  anarchy  are  die  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  arrogance  and  dis- 
[day  of  wealth.    The  placmg  of  one  class 
in  subserviency  to  another  in  a  country 
where  all  men  are  guaranteed  the  eqmd 
rights  of  citizenship  is  certain  to  breed 
discontent  among  diose  who  labor  for  a 
living,  and  vidence  on  the  part  of  the 
more   ignorant   or   la^ess.    We   decry 
the   struggle   and   controversy   between 
labor  and  capital,  but  it  is  less  serious, 
the  offenses  of  the  unconstrained  power  of 
concentrated  wealth  against  the  laboring 
classes  is  not  as  prolific  of  evil  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  institutions  of  a  free 
country,  as  this  asserted  superiority  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  make  of  it  a  class  distinction.    It  is 
not  so  much  that  th^  rich  are  growing 


and  die  poor  poorer  dial  we  hear 
so  much  about,  as  that  the  rich  are  daim- 
ing  to  be  superior  to  the  pocM',  only  because 
they  are  rich,  and  that  this  daim,  so 
foreign  to  our  form  of  government,  grows 
in  strengdi  and  arrogance  as  die  ridi 
grow  ridber  and  the  poor  poorer.    It  is 
aggravated  too,  by  the  subserviency  of 
die  less  indepodd^it  and  8df-4!especting 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  dmnis  of 
the  less  scrupulous  rich  and  dieir  willing- 
ness to  look  up  to  them  as  a  daas  above 
them.    This  has  resulted*  in  part,  no 
doubt,  from  the  importation   into  diis 
countiy  of  the  serfs  of  foreign  natioos, 
who  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  Ifae 
ri^ts  and  advantages  of  inci^^ie&deiioe. 
But  the  fault  is  not  confined  to  ttiefoidip 
dement  of  our  people.    Too  many  nalne 
American  dtiz^is  submit  to  this  .degrada- 
tion with  apparent  willingness*  to  dbdr 
shame  be  it  said.    It  is  not  alooe  die 
tendency  to  build  up  classes,  to  sepam^ 
the  capitalist  and  the  labors  in  interest 
and  sympadiy  one  for  the  other*  to  create 
and  foster  discontent  and  anaidiy,  to 
devate  the  rich,  however  undeserving 
and  d^rade  the  poor,  however  wordiyi 
it    is    die   far-reaching   and    degrading 
effect  on  our  people  as  a  virhole*  on  die 
entire  body  politic,  of  this   pladngfof 
riches  above  honesty,  industry*  nobiG^ 
of   character;    this    mad   scramUe  for 
money  above  everything  dset  that  fus 
the   flames   of  avarice,  sdfishness  and 
greed,  and  smothers  the  finer  fedingi  of 
love  for  our  fdlow-man,  honesty  in  busi- 
ness, and  unsdfish  generosity. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  tibat  we 
have  departed  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, individual  and  dvic  purity  and 
simplidty  of  life  laid  out  for  us  by  our 
forefathers,  and  which  is  so  necessaiy 
to  be  followed  if  we  are  to  preserve  die 
int^ty  andjpurity  of  our  lives  and^d 
our  institutions  as  a  free  rqMiUic  id 
which  equal  rights  are  guaranteed  to  sD. 

John  D.  Wobks. 
Lo9  Angeles,  CaUfQmia.% 


-CHRIST,  THE  SICK  AND  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY- 


Bt  B.  O.  Flowkb. 


RECENTLY  a  number  of  leading  suggestion js  the^lofj^CTkOwtic  a^^ 
monthly  and  dafly  joumab,  among—thf^es^  into,  bold, .  relirf  Ine  practical 
them  The  Century,  The  Outlook  and  the~''Tq>udlation  of  AsLQositiqn  so  strenuously 
New  York  Times,  have  devoted  much '''^imtiiiaed^  fey  the  dEurcEKTo"  which 


space  to  the  work  of  some  well-known 

clergymen   in    Boston   and   Chicago   in 

establishing  medico-idigious  dispensaries 

in  connection  with  their  churches.    Rev. 

Elwood    Worcester   and    his    associate. 

Rev.    Sanniel   McComb   of   Enmianud 

Episcopal  Churdi  of  Boston,  and  the 

Rev.    Samud    Fallows,   Bishop   of   the 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago, 

are  the  leading  ministers  ^igaged  in  tfie 

present  attempt  to  harness  medicine  and 

theology  in  me  same  team.    All  these 

•gentlemen  have  bera  at  pains  to  explain 

their  method  of  work,  which  has  also 

%een  favorably  presented   by  a  leading 

Boston  jregular  physician.  Dr.  Richard 

<!.  Cabot    In  every  explanation  of  their 

.attempt  to  heal  the  sick  by  these  leading 

^representafives  of  orthodox  Christianity, 

'tl^  deigymen   and   their  friends   have 

ibeen  at.gieat  pains  to  make  dear  the 

'fact  that  they  accept  the  positioD  which 

'Uie  medicifl  doctors  are  tardily  admit- 

•ting — qamdy,    that 


tHey  bdong.^   For  wlicmTtls  remelnbered" 
{hat  aD  the  great  orthodox  churches  hold 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament;    that  not  only 
their  millions  unquestioningly  accept  this, 
but  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  creeds 
and   the  historic  position  of  all  these 
churches;    when  we  further  remember 
that  the  churches  also  hold  that  Christ 
is  the  veiy  Son  of  God,  never  having  a 
human  father;    that  He  is  the  second 
person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  position 
so  painstakingly  taken  by  these  orthodox 
deigymen  to  show  that  diey  do  not 
bdieve  in  attempting  to  cure  any  disease 
unless   a   mediod   doctor  has  declared 
that  the  patient  has  no  organic  trouble, 
serves  to  emphasize  in  a  startling  manner 
the  fact  that  modem  orthodox  Qiristianfl 
refuse  to  accept  certain  things  which, 
if  their  position  in  rq^ard  to  the  inerrancy 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  be  true,  must  be  accepted  with** 
out  question  as  binding  on  Christians — 


matemi  medica  should  TC^TgMed  im  hi 
all    cases  ^jigL^iannio    disofdeia.    And 


a    certain    number 

of  fnnrftmmtrrnimiflits   may   hr"^^^^T8?    ^rtain  &cts  that  it  is  infidelity  to  die 
on,  but  that  the  methods  of    teachings  of  the  Nazarene  to  deny. 

Not  in  years  has  the  illogical  and 
untenable  position  of  die  gieat  orthodox 
faiths  which  hold  to  the  dogma  of  die 
Trinity  and  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
of  the  Scriptores  been  thrown  into  such 
bold  and  startling  relief  as  since  the  gen- 
eral agitatimi  made  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  union  of  dergymen  and  jdiysi- 
cians  in  their  effort  to  check  the  growth 
of  Christian  Sdence  by  rdigio-medical 
substitotion  for  the  positi<m  taken  by 
Jesus  and  the  Primitive  Church  and 
adhered  to  by  the  Christian  Scioitists. 
By  this  we  do  not  wish  t6  imply  that 


kriy  .enough,  all  these  priests 

bdoDg'to  orthodox  diurch  feQowships 

whose  historic  attitude  has   been  very 

•  clear  in   maintaining  the  inerrancy  of 

'  the  Scriptures  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Hence  the  rrfusal  to  accept  the  Bible 

totchings    in...rc;gaid    to    me    potential 

"TESEttg  <rf  **<dl  manner  of  disease*'  ty 

— the.  lealiflatkm  df  die  supremacy  of  the 

^_    _  ffinilatfonraiid 

sybatibi&n  of  a  theoiy  of  the  posisible 
cure  Mia 'few  dises^es  in  whidi  mental 
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6&U  Ckrut,  the  Stok  and  Modem  CkrieUaniiy.  * 

Uuctun    \V(tn«iiler   and    McC(»nb   and  bealth,  and  their  necessary  imjdicatiooB 

(tinhiip  t^tllowa  are  siimets  above  othos  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  SfMiitual  over 

iu  Um  nwitwcl ;  but  catain  it  is  that  their  Uie  pbysica]. 

new  ntlicio-iurdkmlirarkaDdthenjdaiia-        Jesus,  according  to  the  testimony  of 

t>>,w  vt  wit  positjoa bawemphMi»d  the  the  an^ors   of  £e   Gospels,   made  no 

tlfti.-t   ^1   W»  jnat  orihodoL  dnrchcs  distinctioD  between  fusctiooal  and  organic 

«kitM«  tW —  4f  wftercsb  «i»M  drive  t&eascs.     Indeed,  no  bet  ia  clearer  dian 

llVM  IW  ptl|pA)^  ».hi^iim>  «k»  Wd  Ae  diat  to  him  all  idea  of  physical  causatiao 

»li>writy  t»  w«7  A»  mtamaef  of  tihe  «as  sobordinate  to  the  idea  of  spiritnal 

•fl:Ti|i>inw.  J»  But  b«Gr«v  ih*  nrj  d>^0>  sapremacy.     He  made  no  dsss  distinc- 

<lt^<^tltth»WA«'I>tvM»Wanlaf  G«d.  tnos,   sudi   as    tiiose   in    the    otAodox 

Pnvw  Akfcm^  A>  9Qt  appfy  t»  tihe  dnudws   are   to-day   making   in   Aeir 

Vkiter»M»  gr  W  tik«  cwitpanwiw^y  fnr  attempt  to  cure  disease  in   what  tbey 

UhmI  nligtrmf  stdbukB  ^ow  tM—ieh  tUm  to  be  tfie  PrimitiTe  Quistiaii  way. 

iM«»  tlt»  j^iaiiiirt  nf  A»  New  TMaacBk  To  ffim  tfie  organic  disease  was  no  kn 

wiitia^  In*  M  thom  to  r^jact  tihe  Aco^  ameaahfc  to  core  throag^  sfMritnal  recog^ 

gt  th«  ^itMai;  i— pa»b>»  of  the  Bftfe  ■&■«■  of  man's  oneness  mth  God  and 

mm!  tv  daay  tk»  attMtf<JoMB  «ne«ptiaB  tte  dommion  whidi  %  bdiered  to  be 

mkI  c«iteiii'uth«r  parte  of  Ae  New  IVala.  nndcBt  m  tfte  diiklien  of  the  AU-FkAer 

meut     'IW«    postns    may    tekr    Ae  lAo  had  been  ocated  in  the  image  and 

atanJ  H^tnimed  bv  tbaa*  (Jeigjmeu  to  Ekenea  of  God,  when  they  reo^niied 

vhotu  w«  have  wttitd  and  yet  be  cob-  or  icaliKd  tfwir  own  divine  nature  and 

antent.  their  oocneoB  with  God,  than  wen  func- 

Itut  wbea  we  coabont  the  great  mtbo-  tknal     discwdos.    Leprosy,     coogenilal 

ijkw  idigMHki  worid.  we  find  onndves  in  blindness  and  oAo-  diseases  that  by  no 

tiK«  pN««iK«  9t  dcpnas  that  dange  the  stietd  <rf  die  tma^natioD  could  be  caDed 

wb4il«  aspect  ot  the  case.     Tie  creeds  or  "  merdy  functioaal.'*  as  wdl  as  the  rus- 

beii^  cl  evciy  one  oS  the  great  Trini-  ing  of  those  pranoonced  by  the  phyat- 

larian  L-hmcbes,  iritether  Roman  Catho-  ciann    dead.    Tims    we    find    that    Ae 

be,  or  Protestant,  hcJd  that  Jesus  was  ruler's  daughto'  who  had  beat  laid  out 

die  very  Soo  (rf  God,  having  no  human  in  death,  the  son  erf  the  widow  of  Nain 

tether;    that  be    ia  the   second    penon  who  was  being  bone  to  the  cemetoy, 

ol  the  to  many  incomprehensible  IVin-  and  Lazanis  who  had  beat  three  ixja 

ity;    that  Be  is  divine — in  fact.  Deity,  in  the  grave,  responded  as  leadily  to  the 

Furthermore,  the  great  orthodox  Chris-  prayer  of  faith  and  understanding  as  did 

tian  churdtes  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  those  afflicted  with  palsy,  lammess  and 

the  Scriptnres.    They  profess  to  accept  disorders  that  might  be  dassed  as  func- 

the    wonder-stories    of    the    miraculous  tional. 

conception  and   the  miracles  as   truths         If  in  the  presence  of  diese  three  cases 

whose  literal  verity  is  not  to  be  questioned,  of  death  we  are  met  with  the  objectioii 

While    it    follows    as    a    necessary   and  that  they  were  merely  instances  of  sus- 

Ineseapable  sequence  to  the  dogma   of  pended    animaticw,    trance    or    psendo- 

the  TSinify  and    the   inerrancy   of   the  death;    that  the  doctors  had  blundned 

Scriptures,  that  the  words  ot  Jesus  must  and    pronounced    dead  and   the   undei^ 

be  accepted  as  the  utterances  of  Deity,  takers  were  burying  or  had  buried  the 

kand,  of  course,  as  absolutely  binding  on  living;   that  these  instances  were  merdy 

jhoGe  who  accept  Him  as  God.  the  same   mistakes  that  physicians  are 

[  Now  with  these  &ctB  in  mind,  about  liable  to  make,  the  answer  is  that  we  are 

iiich  there  is  no  controversy,  let  us  look  considering  this  question  now  only  from 

Lthe  teachings  of  the  Great  Nazarene  die  view-point  of  orthodox  Christianity; 

1  to  life  and  death,  sickness  and  so  suc^  excuses  are  no  excuses,  for  the 
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supposed  inspired  writers  dedaied  the 
persons  to  have  died»  and  in  the  case  of 
Lazarus  Jesus  Himself  declares  that  he 
was  dead. 

One  step  further.  Jesus  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospels,  crucified,  pierced  in 
the  side,  buried,  and  on  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead.  No  trance  or  func- 
tional screen  will  serve  here  to  shdter 
those  who  hold  to  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  then?  We  are  told 
that  Jesus  was  a  very  God;  He  was  the 
Lord  of  Life  and  health,  and  we  must 
not  question  what  He  said  or  did,  but 
that  He  did  things  which  it  was  and  is 
impossible  for  His  disciples  to  do.  Very 
wdl.  Let  us  advance  another  step. 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  sent  out  His  twdve 
diosen  students  or  apostles  and  com- 
manded them  to  **heBX  all  manner  of 
sidmess  and  all  manner  of  disease."* 

Nor  did  He  stop  here.  He  further 
commanded  them  to  ''heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils.  *'f  And  the  apostles  did  as  com- 
manded. 

Did  these  grave  organic  and  so-called 
incurable  diseases,  like  leprosy,  yidd 
to  the  prayer  of  understanding?  Luke 
teDs  us  that  ''they  went  through  the 
towns,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  healing 
everywhere.'^ 

Ah,  but  we  are  now  told  that  the 
apostles  were  peculiariy  set  apart  by 
Obrist  for  their  special  work  of  furthering 
His  church  and  being  His  representatives 
when  He  left.  To  them  was  given 
special  power.  This  brings  us  to  a 
third  consideration. 

Jesus  did  not  seem  to  believe  that  any 
special  gift  of  healing,  such  as  deansing 
the  lepers  and  even  raising  the  dead, 
was  confined  to  Him  or  to  His  twdve 
apostles.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus^more  explicit  than 
that  the  gift  of  healin^was  to  be  a  mark 
of  discipleship,  and  we^are  taught  deariy 
His  idea  that  Grod  was  a  Grod  of  the 

^Matthew,  10:  1. 
tMatthew,  10:  8. 
tLiike,0:  6. 


living  and  not  of  the  dead;  that  the 
Lord  of  Life  was  all-powerful  and  that  it 
was  not  His  will  that  any  should  suffer; 
that  die  All-Father  was  onmipotent, 
omnbcient,  omnipres^it,  all  in  all,  and 
that  those  vrho  came  en  rapport  with 
Him,  who  learned  to  understand  or 
realize  their  sonship  with  the  God  of 
whom  they  were  the  reflection  or  image, 
could  accomplish  all  things  and  gain 
whatsoever  they  asked,  so  long  as  dieir 
hearts  were  pure  and  they  kept  en 
rapport  with  the  Divine  life  or  the  great 
Source  or  reservoir  of  Life  and  Love. 
For  we  are  told  that  after  thb  Jesus  sent 
out  other  seventy  and  commanded  them, 
when  they  entered  a  town,  to  "heal 
the  sick  that  are  therein.'*!  Moreover, 
the  seventy  appear  to  have  been  quite 
as  successful  as  the  twdve  apostles,  for 
we  are  told  that  "the  seventy  returned 
again  with  joy,  saying.  Lord,  even  the 
devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name.^ll 

Nor  will  it  do  to  attempt  to  juggle 
with  the  facts  by  daiming  that  Christ 
only  delegated  this  power  to  those  with 
Him  during  His  earthly  ministry;  for 
His  teachings  and  the  subsequoit  New 
Testam^it  narratives  and  injuncticms, 
as  weQ  as  the  chnmides  of  the  eariy 
C!hurch,  are  all  against  this  position. 
Moreover,  what  words  in  the  Bible  are 
plainer  or  more  explicit  than  these  from 
Mark,  which  it  is  represented  were  the 
final  injunction  of  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  and  immediately  before  His 
ascension:  "Go  ye  into  all  the  worid, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
.  .  .  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  bdieve:  In  my  name  shall  they 
cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues.  They  shall  take  up  serpents; 
and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurtjthem;  they  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick,  and  they  shidl  recover."^ 

Again,  Christ's|{  teachings  in  rq^ard  to 
prayer  are  equally  explicit  and  reveal  the 

iLoke,  10:  0. 
IlLuke,  10:  17. 
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am  Bb  fmn 

Ike  DMme  USe,  wik 
of  Ike 
we  eaM  GtiA,  bmnnr  wo 
the  tmt  their  mtpieamej  awer 
ImiMkmm  wm  dbfolvte.  Od 
MM  He  iftid:  ^Hierefoie  I  My  ■■to 
yoo^  Whsl  lirio^i  foefcr  je  deme,  wWa 
ye  pny^  bdiere  diat  ye  mciTe  diem, 
juid  ye  idisll  hsfe  Ihem/^ 

hpm  He  Mjv:  ""Ask,  and  it  alidl  be 
preo  yoo;  tedc,  and  ye  idisll  fiod; 
mo(M^  and  it  fiiaD  be  opened  imtD  jofL^^ 

The  cafly  Chaidi  hiitory  as  chronicled 
in  the  Actn  of  the  .^>o§tlei  ii  almost  as 
rich  in  instances  of  cures  of  almost  all 
manner  of  diiesses^  and  eren  of  die  raii- 
ing  of  the  dead,  as  ii  the  story  of  die  life 
of  Christ  and  His  earthly  ministiy. 
Hbos  we  fiod^  for  example*  die  case  of 
die  congenital  cripfde  who  had  never 
been  able  to  walk  a  step  and  who  was 
4*Qy  borne  to  the  gate  Beautiful  of  the 
Temfrfe  to  ask  almi,  and  wlunn  Peter 
(nstandy  cured  through  a  realization  of 
die    teachings    of   Jesus    toudiing   the 

supremacy  of  die  spiritual;!  ^  c>^^  ^ 

B&iittiBf  instandy  cured  by  Peter  after  he 

had  been  bed-ridden  for  ei^t  years  widi 

paby;|    and  the  still  more  wonderful 

case  of  Tabitha,  or  Dorcas,  who  had  died 

and  had   bera  laid  out  in  die  upper 

chamber    ready    for    burial,    when    it 

occurred  to  her  friends   to  notify  die 

aponde  Peter,  who  immediatdy  repaired 

to  the  house  of  mourning,  and^in  answer 

to  his  prayer  she  was  restored^whde  and 

well  to  her  friends.  |j  ^  ^^191 

Anin,  in  the  case  of  die  man  at  Lyitra, 

anotner    congenital    cripple,    we    have 

the  description  of  a  life  that  had  never 

known  what  it  was  to'^walk,  instandy, 

in  obedience  to  die  august  declaration  of 

the  Aposde  Paul,  leaping  and  walking, 

to  the  amasement  of  the  people,  who 

declared  in  dieir  wonder  that  the  Gods 

*Msrk,  11 :  M. 
tldAtthew,7:7. 
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np  dead, 
hrfheApade 


Ae  aposde^  Ao^^ 
die  vqicr  is  abo 
Itelpdhcn^die 
a  TtftT  came  <mt  and  mslenBd  on  his 
httnd,  bat  he  dmok  it  off  into  Ae  file  and 
fidt  no  harm;  and  when  tike  nalifcs 
bdidd  diat  inrtead  ef  his  bodjy  awd&f 
and  his  fiiBing  down  dead*  he  solefed 
no  harm,  di^  bcfieved  him  to  be  n  god.| 
And  diis  narration  ii  foDowed  by  the 
aooonnt  of  die  cure  ef  dm  fsdMer  o, 
Pbbfias,  die  diief  man  of  dm  UHsdf 
irfio  was  stridcen  widi  bloody  ihix.0 

The  apostle  James  makes  the  posHiie 
and  unequirocal  dedasatkm  tfai^  *die 
prayer  of  faidi  shall  save  dm  side,  and 
die  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.*^  Hoie, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  supramacj  of  die 
spiritual  over  the  material  limilatinBii 
is  as  deariy  stated  as  it  was  in  dm  passage 
from  Mark,  where 
as  commanding  His  disaples  to 
pany  their  preadiing  widi  the  heafiag 
of  die  sick,  and  where  He  dtstincdj 
declares  that  die  sign  of  disdnleahip  will 
be  the  power  to  demonstrate  dm  supienir' 
acy  of  healdi  over  disease  by  the  appesl 
from  matter  to  the  spirit  or  to  God. 

From  what  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  die 
Aposdes  and  in  die  teachings  of  die 
New  Testament,  and  from  odier  dbrooi- 
des  rdating  to  the  Primitive  Qmrck 
before  it  beotme  corrupted,  it  b  apparent 

^Acti,14:a-10. 
tAcl8,10:lS. 

Ads,  20:0. 
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that  the  apostles,  the  early  preachers  and 
the  early  Christians  all  alike  took  Jesus 
seriously  and  did  precisely  what  He  so 
solemnly  commanded,  and  that  their 
power  was  no  less  potent  or  pronounced 
than  Jesus '.  Indeed,  to  those  who  bdieve 
in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  and 
who  hold  that  Jesus  was  divine  and 
therefore  not  a  victim  of  iUusion,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  con- 
clusion that  Christ  held  that  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  organic  no  less  than  functional, 
were  abs<dutdy  subservient  to  spiritual 
domination.  He  knew  no  dbtinction 
between  functional  and  organic  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  He  did  not  believe, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  cures  through  the 
recognition  of  what  He  believed  to  be 
the  omnipotent  power  of  a  Grod  of  Love, 
were  limited  to  any .  kind  of  disease. 
Furthermore,  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  power  to  cure  disease  or  to  make 
man  recognize  his  spiritual  supremacy 
or  essential  divinity,  was  owing  to  any 
peculiar  power  resident  in  Himself. 
Indeed,  He  expected  greater  thingi  from 
IS  disciples,  |f  they  remamed  faitkful 
to  His  teachings  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  law  whidi  He  held  to 
be  supreme.  For  He  says  on  one  occa- 
sion: **He  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  tfiat  I  do  shall  he  do  also;  and 
greater  woiks  than  these  shall  he  do.'** 
He  believed  that  the  more  men  came 
en  rapport  with  Deity  or  in  at-one-ment 
with  Grod,  the  greater  would  be  the 
recognition  of  their  rightful  power  or 
the  dominion  which  tike  Creator  had 
given  to  man,  and  that  with  that  recogni- 
tion would  come  more  and  more  com- 
plete sujMremacy  over  all  [Aysical  con- 
ditions. Christ  never  seemed  omscious 
of  any  limiting  laws  which  prevented 
victory,  save  the  lack  of  a  realizing 
sense  of  God's  power  or  dominion, 
given  to  His  children  when  He  created 
them  in  His  image  and  likeness.  Only 
the  unbdief  in  spiritual  supremacy, 
the  materialistic  thouj^t  that  environed 
Him,  and  the  com[4ete  *  dominance  of 

«Johii,14:  12. 


sense  perception  that  He  encountered 
on  every  hand  were  r^arded  by  Christ 
as  obstacles  to  the  manifestation  of  vic- 
tory over  all  forms  of  disease  and  unhappy 
conditions.  That  He  Himself  felt  the 
effect  of  this  unbelief  bom  of  material- 
bm,  and  the  necessity  of  His  at  times 
getting  away  from  its  deadly  atmosphere, 
is  abundantly  indicated  in  the  Gospels. 
Thus  we  &ad  that  in  certain  places 
Christ  could  do  no  mighty  works  because 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  people. 

Again,  how  real  must  have  be^  His 
realization  of  the  teeed  of  spiritual 
strength  m^iich  led  Him  to  withdraw  at 
night  alone  into  the  mountains  to  pray — 
that  is,  to  commune  with  the  Infinite 
Father  and  realize  His  oneness  with  God. 

On  one  occasion  the  disciples  could 
not  cure  a  case  of  so-called  obsession, 
or  what  modem  phyBicians  would  term 
insanity  in  a  vi<dent  form.  Christ 
prompUy  cured  the  case,  and  in  answer 
to  the  disciples'  question  as  to  the  reason 
wky  they  w^re  unable  to  effect  the  cure, 
Jesus  did  not  daim  any  special  power 
resident  in  Himself,  but  intimated  that 
He  had  simply  gained  greater  power, 
throuj^  spiritual  absorption  and  prayer, 
than  they  possessed;  that  is,  that  Aronj^ 
pmycr  He  had  come  more  complete^ 
en  rapport  with  the  divine  or  s|Hritual 
reservoir  of  Life  and  Love.  These  and 
other  passages  that  mij^t  be  cited  prove 
deariy  that  in  Christ's  consdoosness 
there  was  no  question  but  what  throuj^ 
holiness  and  spiritual  supremacy  man 
could  come  so  into  oneness  widi  Grod 
as  to  reflect  the  supreme  spiritual  tmth 
and  overcome  inharmony,  disease  and 
unhappy  conditicms  inddent  to  the  mate- 
rial life. 

Recently  Dr.  McComb  in  a  paper  in 
The  Century  referred  somewhat  slight- 
in^y  to  those  who  are  to-day  treating 
disease  as  Jesus,  His  apostles  and  the 
eariy  Christians  are  represented  as  doing, 
by  referring  to  thdr  method  as  one  **in 
which  men  and  women  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  disembodied  spirits."  '"We 
distinguish,"  he  continues,  referring  to 
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himself  and  his  theological  associates, 
''with  science,  between  'organic'  and 
'functional'  disorders,  and  we  belieye 
that  the  legitimate  sphere  for  moral  and 
psychical  methods  is  that  of  functional 
and  not  organic/' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  rector  of 
Enmianuel  Church  and  head  of  the 
medico-religious  dispensary  to  which  we 
have  referred,  shows  what  the  modem 
orthodox  churches,  that  have  been  forced 
to  take  notice  of  the  amazing  growth  of 
Christian  Science,  due  largely  to  the 
thousands  of  cures  effected  after  [Aysi- 
cians  had  passed  the  death  sentence  on 
the  patients,  offer  in  lieu  of  the  clear, 
positive  and  direct  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  their  result  in  His  ministry  and  in 
the  early  church,  if  orthodox  Christianity 
is  correct  in  r^ard  to  the  inerrancy  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Worcester  in 
the  New  York  Times  recently  said  in 
referring  to  their  work: 

"By  turning  over  to  doctors  those 
persons  who  require  medical  treatment 
we  have  not  only  lost  no  patients,  but 
almost  all  of  those  whom  we  have  treated 
oursetves  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
and  many  have  recovered  entirely. 

"The  functional  nervous  disorders 
treated  by  us  at  Emmanuel  Church 
include  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  psycha- 
thenia,  mild  melanchcdia,  fixed  ideas, 
phobias,  and  bad  habits. 

"  One  important  part  of  our  work  has 
been  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  both 
in  men  and  women;  also  drug  habits, 
sexual  perversion,  etc." 

Rev.  Samuel  Fallows  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  is  another  orthodox 
clergyman  who  has  come  into  promi- 
nence by  an  effort  to  mix  Christian 
healing  with  modem  medical  practice. 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Rev.  Dr. 
Fallows  recently  said : 

"My  treatment  is  no  secret. 

"I  first  employ  the  psychic  method — 
I  give  human  suggestions  and  persuasion. 
I  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  thus  encourage 
die  troubled  and  hopeless.  I  iterate  and 
reiterate    certain    commonnsense    ideas. 


until  the  sub-consciousness  of  tiiie 
ual  before  me  is  reached. 

"I  used  the  best  of  Christian  Science 
and  the  best  of  maieria  mediea.  .  •  . 
Linking  the  curative  principle  included 
in  Christ's  teachings  with  die  best  in  med- 
icine, I  think  I  have  found  the  most  hope- 
ful  of  all  remedies,  for  hope  is  revived 
and  confidence  restored." 

Now  certain  facts  in  this  connectioD 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  Tlie  ortho- 
dox church  as  such  upholds  the  inemncj 
of  the  New  Testament  and  diums  tibat 
Christ  was  Grod  in  human  form;  yet  its 
practice  deariy  proves  that  it  either 
does  not  bdieve  that  Christ  spake 
wisely  or  tmthfuUy  whaa  He  tau^t  and 
commanded  His  disciples  to  cure  "the 
lepers"  and  "all  manner  of  disease,"  or 
else  it  does  not  believe  in  the  inemncy  61 
the  Scriptures. 

If  these  men  wiU  come  out  frankly  and 
take  the  position  of  the  Unitarians  or 
that  of  the  liberal  rdigious  leaders  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  if  they  will  say 
to  ttie  worid  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
alleged  miracles  were  ever  wrouf^t, 
upon  which  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
so  largely  nourished  throu^  the  ages, 
then  their  stand  will  be  consistent.  Bat 
all  those  churches  which  hdd  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  inenaacy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  refuse  to  acccfi 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  cure  of  disease  as  tau{^ 
by  Jesus,  are  discrediting  Christ  aiid 
His  claims  by  their  recreancy  in  regard 
to  these  things. 

One  of  tibe  many  eulogistic  articles 
that  have  recently  been  written  coo- 
ceming  the  work  of  Emmanuel  Chuich 
appeared  in  The  Outlook.  It  was  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  tihe 
well-known  Boston  physician.  At  the 
outset  the  good  doctor  says  something 
that  is  eloquently  suggestive  as  to  the 
reason  that  has  led  to  this  sudden  har- 
nessing together  of  rdigion  and  medi- 
cine by  the  two  professions  that  for  over 
twenty  years   havej^ridiculed   Christian 
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Science  as  cra^  idealism.  He  says: 
''Partly  because  the  church  has  lost  its 
interest  in  the  human  body,  and  partly 
because  the  doctors  have  lost  their  interest 
in  everything  eke,  comes  Christian  Sci- 
«2ce,  and  triumphs.'* 

Here  we  have  the  secret  of  this  belated 
religio-medical  activity.  Dr.  Cabot  points 
out  the  fact  that:  No  one  can  be  treated 
at  Emmanuel  Church  without  the  diag- 
nosis and  approval  of  a  [Aysician.  Eadi 
patient  brings  a  letter  fiom  his  physician, 
or,  if  he  has  none,  is  referred  for  examina- 
tion to  one  of  the  (Aysidans  of  the  parish, 
who  have  agreed  to  examine,  free  of 
chaige,  all  who  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Health  Class.  If  the  patient  is 
found  to  have  no  organic  disease  and 
to  be  otherwise  suitable  for  psychical 
treatment,  he  is  then  taken  in  oiarge  by 
Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  McComb,  or  one  oif 
their  assistants." 

Of  the  remedial  means  resorted  to 
''suggestion,"  he  observes,  "is  the  one 
most  used." 

Dr.  Cabot  further  states  that  he  has 
studied  the  records  of  the  cases  treated 
between  March,  1907,  and  November  of 
the  same  year,  a  period  of  seven  months. 
He  found  that  there  had  been  178  cases 
taken.  All,  of  course,  were  persons 
whom  the  [Aysicians  had  dedared  to 
be  affected  merdy  with  functional  dis- 
orders. Of  this  number,  82  were  treated 
for  neurasthenia;  24  for  insanity;  18  for 
fears  and  fixed  ideas;  22  for  alcohdism; 
10  for  sexual  neuroses;  5  for  hysteria; 
and  17  miscellaneous.  Of  this  number, 
55  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  sij^t, 
as  the  reports  show  that  the  results  of 
the  treatment  in  these  cases  are  unknown. 
Most  of  them  probably  received  little  or 
no  benefit,  or  they  would  most  likdy 
have  reported  results.  Forty-ei^t  were 
known  not  to  have  been  improved. 
Twenty-eij^t  reported  sli^t  improve- 
ment, and  47  were  mudi  improved. 
Tlius  it  wiU  be  seen  that  108  were  dther 
not  impvoved  at  all  or  did  not  see  fit  to 
report  results;  28  were  but  slightly 
hdped,  making  a  total  of  181;  whfle  47 


were  much  improved.-  We  are  f^ad  to 
know  that  Dr.  Cabot  and  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  fed  nmch  encouraged  at  the 
above  results  following  these  sifted  case» 
of  persons  who  were  only  suffering  fron» 
functional  diseases,  althou^  to  us  the 
results  seem  surprisin^y  meager.    From 
our  observations  we  are  thorouj^y  c(hi- 
vinced  that  if  Christian  Sdence  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  had  not  been  far  more 
successful,  this  church  would  never  have 
made  sudi  surprising  and  steady  gain 
in  America;  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that    Christian    Sdentists    take    Jesus' 
words  and  the  statements  given  in  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  disease,  quite  seri- 
ously.   They   bdieve   He   was   neither 
untruthful  nor  ignorant;  that  He  meant 
what  He  said  ^en  He  dedared  that 
the  healing  of  the  sick  in  Ws  name  was 
one  of  the  signs  that  marked  Ws  disdple- 
ship.    Thesy  believe  the  Bible  record  of 
the  cures  made  by  Jesus,  the  apostles, 
the   sevoity   and   the   early   Christians 
after    Christ,    io   be   historical    verities 
which  prove  the  truth  of  Jesus'  teachings 
in  regard  to  sickness.    And  to  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  been  cured  after  regular  physi- 
cians have  faQed  to  boiefit  them,  and  in 
numbers  of  cases  after  the  r^ular  doctor 
had   pronounced  a  death  sentence  on 
them,  their  cures,  together  with  the  new 
exalted    faith    and    moral    aathusiasm 
that  they  have  derived  from  the  new 
understanding  of  the  Christ  truth,  have 
led  to  a  bdicf  that  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tian Sciaace  has  rediscovered  the  truth 
which    Jesus    tau^t,    lived,    practiced, 
and  which  was  a  pricdess  heritage  of  the 
church  before  the  days  of  Constimtine, — 
a  heritage  that  largdy  exjdains  the  rapid 
spread  of  primitive  Christianity. 

But  to  return  to  the  central  thou^t  of 
this  paper.  Do  the  TnjUiAng  of  orthodox 
Christians  who  accept  pl^iary  inspira- 
tion and  the  Divinity  of  CSirist,  and  do 
the  ministers  of  the  diurches  whose 
creeds  teach  these  things,  carry  the  sigD 
that  Jesus  dedared  should  prove  than 
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His  disciples?  Do  they  attempt  to  do 
as  He  solemnly  commanded*  them  to  do 
in  the  presence  of  sickness  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  truthful  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Even  those  who  are  driven  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  Christian  Science  to 
do  something,  adopt  a  method  that 
frankly  discredits  Jesus'  theory  and 
claim  and  the  residts  that  are  said  to 
have  followed  His  treatment  and  that 
of  His  disciples.  Jesus  commanded  the 
disciples  to  heal  *'all  manner  of  dis- 
ease," to  ^cleanse  the  lepers"  and  raise 
the  dead;  and  if  the  Bible  report  is 
true,  the  Nazarene  and  His  dLscii^es 
during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  did  these  things.  Organic  dis- 
ease was  as  quickly  and  successfully 
met  as  were  functional  discmiers,  if  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament  are 
trustworthy,  and  if  the  Bible,  as  the 
great  orthodox  world  daims,  is  inerrant. 


there  can  be  no  question  on  this  point. 
Hence  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the 
attitude  of  orthodox  Christianity  to-day 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
indicates  all  but  universal  infiddity  to 
the  long-cherished  and  defended  tfieo- 
logical  position  of  the  orthodox  diurdies 
touching  plenary  inspiration  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ?  And  if  the  BiUe 
is  to  be  taKen  as  the  very  Word  of  Grod, 
it  necessarily  must  be  true.  If  Christ 
is  the  very  Son  of  God,  He  would  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life 
This,  it  seems,  ou^t  to  be  a  very  solemn 
thought  for  the  millions  who  think  tiiiey 
believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  Ibe  Bible  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  may  also 
help  them  to  understand  one  great 
reason  for  the  astonishing  growth  ct 
Christian  Science  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

B.  O.  Flowbb. 
Boston^  M(u$achuseUs, 
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WE  HAVE  had  Socialism  defined 
and  described  by  its  critics  and 
its  enemies  in  nearly  every  magazine  and 
newspaper  in  America.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  the  non-Socialist  readers 
to  say  nothing  of  fairness  to  the  millions 
of  Socialists  in  the  world  to  have  Socialism 
defined  by  the  Socialists  themselves. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  enemies 
of  a  cause  never  state  its  purpose  or  pro- 
gram fairly.  The  critic,  though  he  states 
facts,  may  nevertheless  so  arrange  those 
facts  and  so  emphasize  certain  ones  and 
so  omit  others  as  to  entirely  distort  the 
whole  and  mislead  the  reader. 

Socialbm,  after  all,  is  a  relatively 
simple,  definite  and  dear  proposition. 
And  yet  we  have  the  amusing  spectade  of 


philosophers,  magazine  writers,  thinkers 
and  critics  attempting  to  tell  tiieir  readers 
and  hearers  what  Socialism  is,  and  adding 
confusion  worse  confounded  to  the  chaotic 
ideas  already  abroad. 

Socialbm  is  a  princi{de  offered  as  a 
guide  for  political  procedure  in  our  jMes- 
ent  social  and  economic  conditions.  It 
is  not  a  set,  unalterable  program  to  be 
forced  upon  society.  And  the  prindple 
is  this :  Whenever  in  the  development  of 
economic  institutions  such  as  the  rail- 
way, mines,  manufactures,  telegraph, 
express  or  the  like,  these  institutions 
reach  a  point  where  their  private  owne^ 
ship  enables  the  owner  to  explcMt  the 
people — ^then  they  should  be 
publicly  owned  and  operated 
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The  final  purpose  of  Socialism  is  to 
eliminate  from  society  all  unearned  in- 
comes. In  order  that  each  member  of 
society  may  have  for  his  own  that  amount 
( f  wealth  which  is  the  result  of  his  own 
individual  effort,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  eliminate  such  unearned  incomes. 
The  task  of  Socialism,  therefore,  is  to 
trace  all  these  unearned  incomes  throu^ 
all  the  intricate  and  complex  processes 
of  our  present  economic  life  back  to  their 
sources ;  to  discover  the  methods  by  which 
they  arise,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  stopped. 

Now  it  is  pretty  generaUy  understood 
and  admitted  that  unearned  incomes 
arise  from  one  or  another  sort  of  mon- 
opoly privilege.  Reduced  to  its  last 
analysis  this  rests  upon  some  form  of 
private  ownership  of  some  form  of  public 
utility.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Socialism 
to  discover  every  utility  that  gives  rise  to 
an  unearned  income  and  when  so  dis- 
covered to  apply  to  it  the  principle  of 
public  ownersiiip,  and  thus,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
those  who  use  it,  and  the  increase  of 
wages  to  those  who  work  upon  it  grad- 
ually diminate  the  unearned  incomes. 

Non-Socialists  do  not  agree  to  this. 
Th^  agree  only  this  far,  that  certain 
conspicuous  fortunes  have  been  unjustly 
amassed.  They  agree,  for  exam^de,  that 
such  fortunes  as  those  of  Bockefeller, 
Gould,  Harriman,  Morgan  and  the  like 
should  be  limited.  They  do  not  see 
that  all  unearned  incomes  are  unjust  and 
should  be  eliminated.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  Socialists  and 
non-Socialists. 

Furthermore,  as  Socialists,  we  are 
willing  to  concede  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining absolutely  the  point  at  which 
some  certain  forms  of  property  in  their 
devdopment  may  become  social  in  their 
nature  and  require  the  application  of 
public  ownership.  But  we  deny  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  draw  this  line 
of  demarcation  since  there  are  so  many 
conspicuous  and  unquestionable  examples 
of  the  private  ownership  of  public  utilities 


that  are  building  up  vast  fortunes  drawn 
from  the  life  a/id  labor  of  the  common 
people.  Furthermore,  many  forms  of 
property  are  in  process  of  transition  and 
may  to-day  be  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to 
produce  little,  if  any,  unearned  income, 
which  under  dianged  circumstances  and 
new  conditions  may  become  the  sources 
of  such  incomes.  Therefore  there  may 
be  certain  forms  of  property  that  do  not 
require  the  application  of  public  owner- 
ship noii;,  which  may  later  on.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  land  and  machinery  of  the 
small  farmer  as  I  shall  show  later. 

The  point  to  emphasize  is  that 
Socialism  is  a  principle  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  to  be  made  '^er- 
ever  and  whenever  unearned  incomes 
arise,  and  this  principle  b  to  be  pro- 
gressively applied  as  rapidy  as  possible 
and  to  be  cftrried  as  far  as  necessary  in 
order  to  diminate  all  unearned  incomes 
and  guarantee  to  every  individual  the 
full  products  of  his  toil  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be. 

With  this  prindple  in  mind  Socialism 
may  be  broadly  defined  as  democracy 
plus  coUectivism.  These  two  terms  need 
periiaps  a  word  of  ex[danation  and  defini- 
tion in  order  to  make  our  meaning  dear. 

Socialism,  it  is  true,  has  always  been 
presented  as  a  working-dass  movement. 
But  in  this  connection  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  by  working-class  is  meant 
not  merdy  the  manual  laborer.  But  all 
of  the  peo{de  who  render  a  useful  service 
and  live  by  reason  of  their  own  personal 
efforts  of  one  kind  or  another.  *'  We  call 
ourselves  the  labor  party,'*  says.Lieb- 
knecht,  '^  because  the  vital  interest  and 
the  strength  of  numbers  of  the  working 
dass  alone  have  the  power  to  establish 
the  order  aimed  at  by  Socialism.  And 
mark  well,  under  working  people  we  do 
not  understand  merely  the  hand  workers, 
but^every  one  who  does  not  live  on  the 
labor  of  another.  Besides  the  city  and 
country  laborers  must  be  induded  also 
the  small  farmers  and  traders  which 
groan  under  the  burden  of  capital,  even 
as  the  laborers  do.    Yes;  in  man^  ca&^s^ 
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yet  more.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
masters  who  are  obliged  on  Saturday 
to  run  about  for  hours  in  order  to  borrow 
the  week's  pay  for  their  workers,  and  who 
are  happy  if  their  profit  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  a  factory  laborer." 

Let  it  be  cleariy  understood  therefore, 
that  the  Socialists  always  include,  under 
the  term  working  class,  all  the  useful 
members  of  society. 

Furthermore,  although  Socialism  is 
distinctly  a  class  movement,  and  is 
always  so  presented,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  victory  of  Socialism  will 
in  its  nature  put  an  end  to  all  classes  and 
all  class-rule.  Socialism  does  not  create 
dass  struggle.  It  only  reckons  with  it 
as  a  fact,  and  force  which  must  be  dealt 
with  and  used  as  the  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle.  But  as  the 
Socialistjmovement  comes  into  power, 
its  victory  means  the  victory  of  Democ- 
racy. **  In  {dace  of  the  pres^it  class-rule, 
we  will  institute  a  free  government  of  the 
people.  A  clear  statement  of  our  pro- 
gram stamps  as  a  slander  the  assertions 
of  our  opponents  that  Socialbm  will 
secure  the  ruling  power  in  the  state  for 
the  labor  class.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  idea  of  mastery  is  above  all 
undemocratic  and  consequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Socialism.  All 
demands  for  liberty  made  by  democracy 
are  likewise  demands  of  the  Social- 
Democracy.'** 

"Social-Democracy  means  the  rule  of 
the  people  in  the  providence  of  the  social 
relations  of  men  as  well  as  in  that  of 
politics;  the  just,  wise,  dignified  arrange- 
ment of  state  and  society."! 

**  Tlie  first  step  in  the  revdution  by  the 
working  class  is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to 
the  position  of  ruling  dass  to  win  the 
battle  <rf  Democracy,  "t 

This,  then,  constitutes  the  first  essen- 
tial elemmt  of  SodaUsm.  To  use  phrases 
whidi  are  familiar  to  American  people 

^'liebknedit,  SoeiaUmn;  What  It  u  and  Whai 
It  Seek$  to  AceomfHik,  P.  8. 

tlbid,p.4. 
^Communist  Biftiiifefto. 


the  first  and  fundamental  eteneot  in  the 
program  of  Socialism  is  to  estaUifth  as  a 
reality  *^a  government  oi  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  and 
then  to  extend  that  government  to  the 
social  and  economic  affairs  of  the  worid. 

As  details  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  prindfJe,  the  Socialists  stand  for 
universal,  equal  and  direct  suflhage  wher- 
ever that  is  not  already  in  effect;  for 
direct-legislation  by  the  people  indnding 
the  initiative,  refermdum,  rig^t  of  lectO 
and  proportional  representatiooi;  for  the 
merit  system  in  the  administratioa  of 
cdlective  or  governmental  institutioiis. 

Who,  then,  need  fear  Socialism  ?  Only 
those  who  fear  democracy. 

The  second  dement  of  Socialbm  above 
referred  to  is  coUectivism.  Under  diii 
term  we  mean  to  indude  the  collective 
or  common  ownership  of  such  of  the 
means  of  production  and  disiiflwlion 
as  are  social  and  mmiopolistic  in  natnie. 
The  monopdies  and  trusts,  and  all  pri- 
vate own^ship  of  sudi  public  utilitieB 
as  give  rise  to  the  eiqiloitatioai  of  the 
people,  are  to  be  progressivdy  taken 
over  by  the  munidpalities,  states  or 
nation  and  henceforth  owned  by  Ae 
people  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  aO. 

fVom  this  the  position  of  the  SodalistB 
on  the  question  of  private  property  will 
be  dear.  Socialists  the  worid  over  aie 
the  most  firm  and  consistoit  defendeB 
of  private  property.  They  all  believe 
in  it  and  always  have. 

But  we  believe  that  in  order  to  giiar> 
antee  every  individual  private  propertf 
in  the  products  of  his  labw,  it  b  neoessaiy 
to  abolish  the  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Socialbm  then  would  estab- 
lish the  public  ownership  of  all  publie 
utQities  and  leave  all  personal  weaUi 
and  all  lesser  instruments  of  fwoduction 
so  long  as  they  are  individually  used,  in 
the  hands  of  individual  owners. 

Socialbm  by  no  means  cooten^ilates 
that  the  government  should  own  every** 
thing.  Nor  does  it  propose  that  off  tihe 
means  of  production  and  dbtribation 
should  be  owned  by  the  state. 
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This  last  proposition  seems  to  be  the 
most  common  stumbling  block  of  our 
critics.  The  writer  of  a  recait  article 
in  this  magazine  tried  to  show  that  the 
difference  between  the  sin^e  tax  and 
Socialism  was  at  this  point.  The  Social- 
ists, he  claimed,  stood  for  the  common 
ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  whQe  the  single-taxer 
stood  for  the  common  ownership  of  only 
those  utilities  which  were  public  or  social 
in  their  nature.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Socialists  do  not  and  never 
have  stood  for  the  public  ownership  of 
all  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. A  spade,  a  wheel-barrow,  a  horse 
and  wagon,  a  carpenter's  set  of  tools,  are 
all  means  of  production.  Yet  no  scien- 
tific Socialist  ever  dreamed  that  these 
should  be  cdlectively  owned. 

We  go  farther.  Even  the  lesser  means 
of  production  such  as  farmer's  tools,  small 
indepoident  factories  and  little  stores, 
so  long  as  they  are  used  by  thdr  individ- 
ual owners  as  their  means  of  wealth  pro- 
duction need  not  be  socialized  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Socialism. 

Our  critics  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  this  into  their  minds,  and  seem 
strangely  rductant  to  admit  this  point. 
Professor  Parsons,  for  example,  refuses 
to  admit  it  after  it  is  shown  to  him.  In 
his  article  on  '^The  Truth  at  the  Heart  of 
Capitalism  and  Socialism''  in  the  Janu- 
ary Abena,  he  insists  that  the  Socialists 
do  stand  for  the  collective  ownership  of 
all  means  of  production  and  distribution, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Professor  WiU, 
one  of  our  well-known  American  Social- 
ists, and  a  very  scholariy  man,  had 
pointed  out  in  the  October,  1906,  issue  of 
The  Abbna,  that  neither  the  Socialist 
platform  of  the  Socialist  party  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  nor  the  authoritative 
writers  here  or  in  Europe  have  ever  taken 
that  stand.  And  yet  Professor  Par- 
sons insists  upon  it  and  adds  in  a 
footnote  Professor  WiU's  idea  that 
small  competitive  industries  which  have 
not  been  consolidated  into  big  nuMiop* 
olies   should    be   left   under   individual 


competitive  management  is  rank  heresy 
frpm  the  standpoint  of  orthodox  sodal- 
ism." 

Tlie  Professor  is  entirdy  mistaken. 
Tlie  purpose  of  Socialism  from  the  first 
has  never  been  as  he  states.  Even  Marx 
and  Engels  in  the  Communbt  Manifesto 
say  distinctly:  *' We  by  no  means  intend 
to  abolish  this  personal  appropriation 
of  the  products  of  labor.  All  tnat  we 
want  to  do  away  with  is  the  miserable 
character  of  this  appropriation  under 
which  the  laborer  lives  m<ardy  to  increase 
capital,  and  is  allowed  to  live  only  in  so 
far  as  the  interest  of  the  ruling  dass 
requires  it."  And  farther  on,  **  You  are 
horrified  at  our  intending  to  do  away 
with  private  property.  But  in  your 
existing  society  private  property  is  already 
done  away  with  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
population;  its  existence  for  the  few  b 
solely  due  to  its  non-exbtence  in  the  hands 
of  those  nine-tenths.  You  reproach  us, 
therefore,  with  intending  to  do  away 
with  a  form  of  property,  the  necessary 
condition  for  whose  exbtence  b,  the  non- 
exbtence  of  any  property  for  the  immense 
majority  of  society. "  ^  All  that  it  (Social- 
bm)  does  b  to  deprive  the  individual 
of  Uie  power  to  subjugate  the  labor  of 
others  by  means  of  sudbi  appropriation." 
In  other  words,  from  the  &st,  the  pur- 
pose of  Sodalbm  b  to  prevent  the  exploi- 
tation of  labor  throu^  the  appropriatioB 
of  unearned  incomes. 

And  from  the  time  of  Marx  down  to 
the  present,  there  has  not  been  a  sin^e 
writer  of  the  scientific,  Socialbt  movement 
who  has  not  hdd  dbtinctly  to  thb  posi- 
tion. 

Kari  Kautslgr  who  represents  perhaps 
the  most  radical  and  advanced  element 
of  the  Socialbt  movement  of  Germany 
says  dbtinctly  in  hb  pamphlet.  The 
SoeiaKH  Republic  f^ 

**  Moreover,  not  only  does  Socialbt 
production  not  require  the  confiscation 
of  non-productive  wealth — it  does  not 
even  require  the  social  o^ership  of  all 
instruments  of  production. 
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''That  which  Tenders  the  Socialist 
system  necessary  is  large  production. 
Production  in  common  requires  common 
ownership  ai  the  means  of  production. 
For  the  same  reason  that  private  owner- 
ship in  the  implements  of  labor  is  repug- 
nant to  the  system  of  production  in 
comon  when  carried  on  in  large  produc- 
tion, so  likewise  would  common  owner- 
ship in  the  instruments  of  labor  be 
repugnant  where  production  can,  and 
must  necessarily,  be  carried  on  by  sep- 
arate individuals.  Production  in  such 
cases  requires  the  private  ownership  by 
the  worker  of  his  tools.  There  are 
industries  that  are  still  carried  on  upon 
this  small  and  individual  system,  and 
which  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  larger  ones. 
The  transformation  of  these  into  social 
industries,  in  other  words,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  instruments  requisite 
to  them  into  social  property,  would  be 
a  matter  of  policy,  to  be  determined  in 
each  case  by  its  special  circumstances. 
With  r^rd  to  these  industries,  it  were 
senseless  to  make  any  sweeping  declara- 
tion except  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
nationalization  of  such  instruments  of 
production  would  be  purposeless ;  the  aim 
of  Socialism  is  to  jdace  in  the  hands  of 
the  producer  the  requisite  implements  of 
labor." 

Or,  again,  a  French  Socialist  writer, 
DeVUle,  says,  "The  only  property  that 
Socialism  wishes  to  transform  is  the 
property  no  longer  made  use  of  by  the 
individual  owners  thereof. 

This  principle  of  private  ownership 
of  such  means  of  production  as  are  not 
public  in  their  nature,  is  well  iUustrated  in 
the  dbcussion  by  Socialist  thinkers  of 
the  question  of  agriculture.  Emil  Van- 
dervdde,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Belgium  Socialist  movement,  speaking 
on  Socialism,  and  the  Capitalistic  trans- 
formation of  agriculture,  quoted  in 
Ensor's  Modem  Socialism^  says:  "From 
the  point  of  view  of  distribution  Socialism 
(which  aims  at  uniting  in  the  same  hands 
property  and  labor)  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  peasant  property  (that  is,  the*private 


ownership  by  tfie  small  farmer  of  his 
land  and  machinery).  In  this  case 
there  is  a  wedlock  of  property  and  labor. 
The  cultivator  is  drawing  from  his  instni- 
tnent  of  labor — what  he  produces  as  the 
result  of  his  labor;  and  from  Aat  aU 
Socialists  agree  in  saying  thai  there  is 
no  ground  for  bringing  pressure  to  make 
peasant  property  come  into  the  poblid 
domain." 

Or  again,  Kari  Kautsky,  in  his  Social 
Revolution,  speaking  on  die  "Remnants 
of  Private  Property  in  die  Means  of 
Production,"  says,  distinctly:  "It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  small  private 
industries  will  disappear  in  this  manner 
(by  transformation  to  public  ownership). 
This  wQl  be  especially  true  in  agricul- 
ture. .  .  .  The  proletarian  governmental 
power  would  have  absohitdy  no  indina- 
tion  to  take  over  such  little  businesses. 
As  yet  no  Socialist  who  b  to  be  taken 
seriously  has  ever  demanded  tlial  the 
farmers  should  be  exproprfaited,  or  diat 
their  fields  should  be  confiscated.  It 
is  much  more  probable  that  eadi  little 
farmer  would  be  permitted  to  work  on 
as  he  has  previously  done."*  .  .  .  Tie 
struggle  of  Socialism  "is  not  directed 
against  the  little  people  that  are  them- 
sdlves  exploited,  but  against  the  great 

exploiters,  "t 

"Along  with  agriculture,  the  small 
industry  in  business  comes  into  consid- 
eration. This  also  need  not  comj^etdy 
disappear  at  once.  .  .  .  It  may  be  granted 
that  tne  small  industry  will  have  a  definite 
position  in  the  future  (under  Socialism) 
in  many  branches  of  industry  that  pro- 
duce directly  for  human  consumption." 

"Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  repre- 
sent the  Socialists  society  as  a  sim^rfe, 
rigid  mechanism  whose  wheels  must 
run  on  continuously  in  the  same  manner. 
The  most  manifold  forms  of  property 
in  the  means  of  production — national, 
municipal,  cooperatives  of  consumption 
and  production,  and  private,  can  exist 
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beside  each  other  in  a  Socialist  society. 
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''The  same  manifold  diaracter  of 
economic  mechanism  that  exists  to-day 
is  possible  in  a  Socialist  society.  Only 
the  hunted  and  the  huntings  the  annihfl- 
ated  and  being  annihilated  of  the  present 
competitive  struggle  are  excluded  and 
therewith  the  cmitrast  betwe^i  exploiter 
and  exploited.*** 

Jean  Jaures,  famous  leader  of  the 
French  Socialist  movement,  in  his 
''Studies  in  Socialism,"  discussing  the 
question  of  method,  says,  ''I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  revolutionary  evolu- 
tion, which  is  to  lead  us  to  communism 
(Socialism),  we  shall  have  for  a  long  time 
die  juxtaposition  of  coUectivist  property, 
and  individualist  property,  of  conmiun- 
ism  (Socialism)  a^nd  capitalism.  This 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  great  trans- 
formations, "f 

Indeed  every  authoritative  writer,  as 
wdl  as  every  platform  expression  of  the 
Socialist  movement  anywhere  in  the 
woiM,   emphasizes   the  above   position. 


This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  end  once 
for  all  the  absurd  criticism  that  Socialism 
does  not  allow  of  private  property. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  by 
Socialists  everywhere  that  the  new  social 
order  which  tfiey  seek  to  establish  wiU 
have  at  least  three  different  forms  of 
the  tenure  of  property:  (1)  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities ;  (i)  private  owner- 
ship of  non-competitive  and  non-monop- 
olistic property;  and,  (3)  to  this  may  be 
added  the  cooperative  ownership  and 
operation  of  some  forms  of  industries 
by  cooperative  societies.  This  latter 
form  of  fnroperty  is  especially  well  devd- 
oped  already  by  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Belgium.*  It  is  also  being  developed 
in  neariy  every  other  section  of  the  Euro- 
pean Socialist  movement. 

And  all  of  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Socialbm  as  under- 
stood and  taught  by  the  Socialists  of 
to-day.  Indeed  no  other  interpretati<» 
of  Socialism  is  possible 

CaBL  D.  THOlfPSON. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  bom  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky.  As  a 
boy  he  had  a  life  of  poverty  and  hardship* 
Without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  pull  of  any 
kind,  without  a  college  training  or  any 
education  to  speak  of  except  what  he  got 
for  himself  by  well-directed  reading 
and  experience,  and  in  spite  of  a  homeli- 
ness that  was  almost  phenomenal,  he 
became  an  honored  and  successful  law- 
yer, member  of  the  legislature  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  finally  rose  to 
be  President  of  fiie  United  States. 

^SoeUd  RevolutUm,  pp.  168-107. 
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XAddrtn  by  ftofenor  Panons  in  Fanudl  Hall 
on  Lincoln's  Birtliday,  1906,  to  the  Federatioo  of 
Boji'Qubs. 


How  did  he  do  it  ?  Why  did  Lincdn 
rise  from  poverty  and  adversity  to  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  nuin  ?  What 
were  the  causes  of  his  success  ?  What 
is  the  inspiration  his  life  has  for  us  ? 

First:  Lincdn  developed  his  bodily 
powers.  He  worked  hard;  got  {den^ 
of  fresh  air;  ate  plain,  wholesome  food, 
and  lived  a  simple,  clean,  natural  life. 
He  did  not  weaken  his  body  and  mind 
with  liquor  or  tobacco,  or  late  hours,  or 
any  other  form  of  dissipation  or  evil  habit. 

Second:  He  cultivated  his  mind  by 
careful,  well-planned  and  persistent  read- 
ing and  observation.  He  had  less  than 
one  full  year  in  school  and  there  were  no 

^Bedtd  Unnd,  Brooks,  Cbmpber  XL 
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libraries  within  his  reach  in  his  young 
manhood.  But  he  managed  neverthe- 
less to  get  some  good  strong  books,  and 
after  his  hard  day's  work  wsa  done,  he 
read  them  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  <m 
the  hearth.  And  he  did  not  read  care- 
lessly, as  so  many  do  to-day,  running 
quickly  throu^  a  book  and  throwing  it 
aside  for  anotfier  without  attempting  to 
master  anything.  Lincoln  digested  what 
he  read.  He  picked  out  the  most  import- 
ant things,  wrote  them  down  and  went 
over  and  over  them  until  they  were  fixed 
in  his  memory  and  became  a  part  of  his 
mental  make-up.  So  he  put  the  strength 
of  each  book  into  his  life. 

Third:  Lincoln  took  care  to  develop 
the  elements  of  character  that  make  for 
success  and  well  being.  He  observed 
that  in  the  long  run  men  of  industry  and 
honor,  care,  promptness,  reliability,  per- 
sistence, open-mindedness,  g^ierous  sym- 
pathy and  lofty  purpose,  won  the  highest 
success  and  the  fullest  respect  of  their 
fellow  men.  He  learned  also  that  genuine 
service,  useful  work  wdl  done,  and  the 
friendship,  love  and  approbation  of  right 
thinking  men  and  women  are  the  keys 
to  happiness.  So  he  cultivated  the  virtues 
that  make  for  strong,  fine  lovable  chara- 
ter — the  virtues  he  admired  in  others — 
while  trying  to  avoid  the  defects  he  dis- 
liked in  others.  In  short,  he  did  his 
best  to  develop  in  himsdf  the  hi^est 
type  of  manhood  of  which  he  was  capable. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  traits,  next 
to  the  sterling  qualities  above  mentioned, 
b  the  love  of  humor — the  appreciation  of 
a  joke  and  the  ability  to  make  one. 
Lincoln  cultivated  humor.  He  always 
saw  the  funny  side  of  things  as  well  as  the 
common  sense  and  the  right  and  wrong 
of  everything  that  came  his  way.  He 
accumulated  a  fund  of  humorous  stories 
and  used  them  to  entertain  his  friends 
and  to  iUustrate  and  iUumine  the  points 
he  made  m  argument.  The  power  thus 
developed  to  weld  logic  and  fun  together 
became  one  of  the  leading  elements  in 
his  popularity  and  success.  The  habit 
of  humor  became  so^stnHig{that  even  in 


the  midst  of  the  war,  weighed  down  bj 
cares  and  anxieties  such  as  have  rardy 
pressed  upon  any  man,  he  kq)t  his 
sweetness  and  was  sddom  out  of  toudi 
with  any  bit  of  fun  or  frdic  or  possibility 
of  humor  the  oocasion  might  afford. 
Many  stories  of  his  wit  are  told.  For 
instance,  thqr  asked  him  one  day,  **How 
long  ou^t  a'man's  legs  to  be?*'  and  he 
said  at  once:  *'They  oug^t  to  be  long 
enouj^  to  readi  from  his  body  to  die 
ground."  One  day  a  government  dxA 
split  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  th^ 
started  a  subscription  to  buy  him  another 
pair.  When  the  paper  came  to  Lincoln, 
he  wrote:  *' I  can  give  nothing  for  the  end 
in  view." 

Fourth:  Lincoln  studied  himsdf.  He 
cultivated  the  abili^  to  ^tand  off  and 
look  at  himsdf  as  he  would  look  at  anottwr 
person.  He  learned  that  value  of  calm 
sdf-judgment.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
look  himsdf  in  the  eye.  He  tried  to  see 
himsdUP  as  others  saw  him.  He  obeyed 
the  twdfth  commandment,  *'Know  tiiy- 
self . "  He  analyzed  hb  thou^ts,  motives, 
ambitions,  strong  points,  limitatioDS  and 
possibilities,  and  endeavored  to  form 
impartial  judgments  about  himsdf.  So 
habitual  did  this  attitude  of  mind  become 
that  he  was  able  to  receive  and  appreciate 
criticisms  of  himself  very  much  as  if 
they  were  made  about  a  third  persoo. 
One  of  the  stories  that  illustrate  this  side 
of  Lincoln's  character  is  as  foUoiws:  A 
man  who  wanted  a  favor  from  the  Gov- 
ernment was  referred  by  President  Lin- 
coin  to  Secretary  Stanton  with  a  note 
asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  tfie 
man's  request  After  a  time  the  man 
came  back  to  the  President. 

"Wdl,**  said  Lincoln,  '"did  you  see 
Stanton?" 

Yes,"  said  the  man. 
What  did  he  say?"  asked  Lincoln. 
Stanton  says  you  must  be  a  fool  if  yon 
think  he's  going  to  do  that." 

*'  Did  Stanton  say  that  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Wdl,"  said  President  Lincoln,  aflcr 
a  moment's  pause,  "I  guess  it  must  be 
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80  then.  Stanton's  most  always  right." 
Most  men  would  have  been  angry, 
but  Lincoln  took  Stanton's  remarii:  with 
the  same  quiet,  impersonal,  judicial 
temper  as  if  it  had  related  to  a  third 
party  in  respect  to  whom  he  had  no  emo- 
tional bias,  or  perturbation  of  mental  or 
spiritual  vision. 

As  a  result  of  studying  himself  and  his 
possibilities,  linccdn  found  out  early  in 
life  what  line  of  work  he  was  best  adapted 
to,  prepared  for  it  carefully  and  dior- 
oughly,  and  devoted  himself  with  energy 
and  perseverance  to  the  task  of  building 
up  a  successful  career  in  hb  chosen  field. 
He  worked  at  farming,  raQ-splitting, 
lumbering  and  running  a  flat-boat.  He 
was  a  teacher,  postmaster,  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  store-keeper  and 
survqror.  He  was  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious in  all  and  successful  in  all  except 
store-keeping.  The  town  was  too  smaU, 
and  the  store  failed.  He  was  not  spe- 
cially adapted  to  mercantile  life  even 
under  the  best  conditions.  He  did  not 
have  the  money  sense.  Neither  his 
interests  nor  abilities  were  commercial. 
Military  service,  boating,  survejring,  farm- 
ing did  not  give  scope  for  his  best  powers 
either.  Aside  from  his  giflat  ^[^ysical 
strength,  his  special  abilities  Ufy  in  the 
direction  of  expression  and  friendliness — 
the  power  of  dear  and  forceful  speaking, 
and  facility  in  making  friends.  No 
matter  what  he  was  doing — farming,  sur- 
viqring,  keeping  store,  etc.,  he  was  alwayS; 
teUing  stories  and  discu^ing^  pubUc 
questions  with  groups  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  every  chance  he  got  ISs 
main  delij^t  and  power  were  in  expression 
and  good  fdlowship,  and  he  naturally 
gravitated  to  them  no  matter  what  work 
he  was  doing  to  earn  a  living.  These 
abilities  adaf^ed  him  to  the  law  and  pub- 
lic life  where  power  of  speech  and  making 
friends  have  so  large  a  part  in  achieving^ 
success.  His  bodily  strmgth  fitted  hini 
for  such  heavy  work  as  blacksmithing, 
and  he  debated  with  himself  whether  he 
should  learn  that  trade  or  the  law.  It 
would  _be]^comparatively2easy  to  get  a 


start  in  blacksmithing  for  little  capital 
would  be  required  and  he  could  earn 
his  living  probably  at  once;  whereas  it 
would  cost  much  time  and  money  to  make 
himself  a  good  lawyer  and  get  practice 
enough  to  support  him.  |  While  physical 
power  and  an  easy  open  way  invited  him 
to  blacksmithing,  he  knew  that  his 
higher  powers,  his  distinguishing  traits 
of  mind  and  character,  adapted  him  to 
public  life  and  the  law,  and  he  obeyed  the 
caU  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.] 
He  found  friends  to  help  him  in  his* 
studies  and  his  entrance  to  ci^c  life  and 
l^al  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Slinob  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  b^an  the  practice  of 
law  in  Springfield  when  he  was  twenty- 
ei^t. 

You  know  the  rest;  how  he  gradually 
built  up  a  good  practice,  went  to  Congress, 
became  a  power  in  his  state  and  was 
chosen  chi^  executive  of  the  nation  in 
ISeO  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  If  he  had 
remained  a  store-keeper  or  a  surveyor, 
or  boatman,  we  probably  never  would 
have  heard  of  him.  He  would  have  d<me 
his  work  wdl  and  made  an  honest  living, 
and  put  his  spare  time  into  tdling  stories 
and  discussing  public  questions  with 
his  neighbors.  lSi&  best  poWers  and 
enthusiasms  would  have  beto  separated 
from  his  work.  Thqr  would  have  sought 
an  outlet  in  his  Idsure  hours,  while  his 
work  would  hav^been  simjdy  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  was  became 
he  studied  himsdf  to  find  out  and  devdop 
hb  best  abilities,  and  persevered  in  pre- 
paring for  and  entering  upon  a  field  of 
usefulness  in  which  hb  highest  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  enthusiasms  could  find  full 
scope  and  expression  and  be  united  with 
hb  daily  work — that  was  the  reason,  one 
of  the  ^damental  reascms,  for  hb  great 
success. 

Have  you  found  out  in  what  direction 
your  chief  abilities  lie,  in  what  line  you 
are  best  adapted  to  achieve  success,  and 
the  methods  and  principles  to  be  f  dlowed 
in  your  upward  progress?  If  not,  b  it 
not  time  you  began  to  stud^  ^^skos^  v&^ 
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jour  potsibilttia  wHh  a  Tiew  to  milking 
a  dear  decisioD  and  boildiiig  op  a  success- 
fbl  caieer  in  tbe  calling  to  which  yoor 
aplitndes,  capadties,  interests  and  ambi- 
tions best  adapt  700  ? 

Iincoki*s  message  to  70a  is  diat  no 
matter  ho«r  poor  70a  ma7  be,  nor  how 
man7  disadTantages  you  may  labor  under 
from  lack  of  education,  etc.,  if  70U  will 
study  yoursdf  carefully,  find  out  what 
senriee  you  are  best  adapted  to,  prepare 
yoursdf  for  the  fidd  of  work  in  iwliidi 


your  best  abiEties  and  taAmmutas  wiB 
haTc  fuD  play,  pctsepue  13  jam  tod  an 
opening  in  that  fidd  and  canMsdy  strive 
to  do  Ae  best  work  jom  are  capable  of, 
you  have  every  reason  to  cspect  success. 
The  world  is  hmigiy  for  Ae  cfidency 
that  is  bom  of  adaptation,  thorough 
preparatioQ  and  enthuwisstic  devotion, 
and  it  pays  hig^  prices  for  sodi  service 
not  only  in  money  but  in  social  pQsiti<n 
and  public  regsrd.  Fbamk  PAiiaoNa. 
JSostofi,  MastaehuMttM. 


HOW  AND  WHY  CLARA  BARTON  BECAME  INTER- 
ESTED IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Bt  Eugenia  Paul  Jeffebson. 


CLARA  BARTON'S  eyes  are  the 
sweetest  in  the  world.  They  dud- 
lenge  you  to  tell  only  what  is  absdutdy 
true;  they  appeal  to  that  iK^iidi  is  best  in 
you;  they  shine  with  a  love-lig^t  Aat  b 
all  their  own.  They  are  dark  eyes  and 
have  a  questioning  in  them  like  those 
of  a  child  seeking  truth. 
Miss  Barton's  hair  is  daric  also.    It  is 

Crted  in  the  middle  and  smoothly  drawn 
ek  bdiind  her  ears.  She  reminds  one 
of  the  sweetest  type  of  the  New  En^^d 
woman.  There  is  a  gentleness  in  every 
movement,  a  softness  in  the  voice,  and, 
above  all,  that  beautiful  quality  of 
humility  so  rare,  but  which  characterizes 
the  woman  who  has  done  so  much  for 
humanity. 

Glen  Echo  is  a  suburb  of  Washington, 
and  it  is  there  that  Miss  Bartcm  has  built 
a  home  to  shelter  her  peaceful  years. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  odd  and 
original.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
quite  like  it.  The  hall  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  the  interior  of  a  vessel  with 
two  decks  above,  giving  plenty  of  light 
to  the  floor  below.  The  station  of  the 
trolley  line  nearest  the  house  is  called 
Red  Cross. 


Miss  Barton  is  a  veiry  active  womfto. 
She  is  prarident  of  tibe  National  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured  Association  and  the 
dfldren's  Star  League.  She  has  a  sec- 
retary, but  w<Hks  hersdf,  sixteen*  hours 
a  day,  and  frequently  takes  long  journeys. 

My  call  upon  Miss  Barton,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  our  ftioidship, 
was  principally  to  thank  her  for  fit 
splendid  tribute  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
recently  given  in  the  New  York  Aimeriean. 
In  speaking  of  this  interview  Miss  Barton 
said  that  she  had  been  besieged  with 
newspaper  reporters  wanting  to  interview 
her  upon  all  subjects.  Tbey  wnre  all 
women,  and  Miss  Barton  described  them 
at  length,  saying  that  she  was  wxtA 
impressed  by  them.  Finally  one  of  these 
discovered  that  she  was  interested  in 
Christian  Science  and  was  studying  the 
text-book.  Science  and  Health  voiih  Ketf 
to  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy.  The  young  lady  called  and  was 
graciously  received.  She  asked  for  an 
interview  for  her  paper,  requesting  that 
Miss  Barton  tell  her  all  about  Christian 
Science.  The  disappointment  of  the 
reporter  can  be  imagined  when  Miss 
Barton  told  her  that  she  didn't  really 
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know  anything  about  Qiristian  Science, 
as  she  had  only  been  looking  into  it  for 
about  a  year,  and  would  not  dare  (as  yet) 
to  give  an  opinion  on  so  vast  a  subject. 

''  That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Christian 
Science,  would  it.  Miss  Barton?"  I 
remarked. 

"It  would  be  very  unfair,  my  dear," 
was  the  reply,  "and  so  I  told  the  young 
lady,  who  then  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  "Ah!'*  I  said,  "Now— 
now  you  ask  me  something  that  I  can 
talk  about  honestly.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
should  have  the  respect,  admiration  and 
love  of  the  m^iole  nation,  for  she  is  its 
greatest  woman." 

Then  followed  the  interview  published 
by  the  New  York  American  January.  6, 
1908,  which  called  forth  such  a  message 
of  appreciation  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  who, 
knowing  the  storm  of  opinions  sure  to 
follow  such  a  recognition  of  good  done 
humanity,  says  that  "Because  Miss 
Barton  is  a  veritable  soldier,  patriot,  phO- 
anthro[M8t,  moralist  and  stateswoman, 
she  can  bear  the  Mows." 

Surely  not  their  faintest  tdio  should 
reach  the  little  glen  which  secludes  Clara 
Barton. 

Miss  Barton  had  related  the  story  of 
how  she  became  interested  in  Christian 
Science  in  a  previous  visit  made  to  her  a 
year  ago.  Sne  said  that  she  would  now 
have  no  objection  to  having  it  known. 
She  has  taken  her  position  and  will  not 
turn  back. 

^I  cannot  understand,"  said  the  great 
leader  of  the  Red  Cross  movement,  "why 
people  should  antagoniase  Christian  Sci- 
ence. It  accords  perfectly  with  all  I 
have  ever  been  taught,  for,  like  Paul, 
*  I  was  free  bom '  and  have  always  known 
God  as  Love;  and  this  is  just  what 
Christian  Science  teaches,  so  I  have  had 
nothing  to  give  up  in  accepting  it.  I 
remember,"  and  here  the  dear  woman 
folded  her  hands  reposefully  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  gazing  far  off  through  a  sunlit 
window  as  she  arrested  for  a  moment 
the  flight  of  time,  "  in  my  girlhood  going 
io  my  mother  with  some  childish  fault. 


She  very  wisely  sent  me  to  father  to  make 
my  confession  to  him,  which  I  did,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  Grod  would 
punish  me.  'No,  my  child,'  he  replied. 
*  Grod  never  punishes ;  it  is  the  sin  which 
punishes  itself.'  So  you  see,"  added 
Miss  Barton,  "with  such  training  and 
brought  up  under  such  teaching,  what 
had  I  to  give  up  for  Christian  Science  ? 
I  have  always  believed  it." 

Miss  Barton,  as  president  of  the 
National  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Associa- 
tion, was  called  to  their  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Boston,  June,  1906, 
at  the  same  time  the  new  addition  to  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientbt  was 
dedicated  at  the  annual  communion. 

While  it  is  true  that  "the  Kingdom  of 
Grod  cometh  not  by  observation"  of  the 
material  things,  it  was  throu^  the 
observation  of  the  law  and  order  whidi 
ever  governs  a  great  body  of  Christian 
Scientists  that  the  attention  of  Miss 
Barton  was  first  called  to  the  subject 
during  this  co»ventioQ. 

"As  the  result  of  my  work  among  the 
injured  and  sick,  both  in  wan  and  great 
calamities,"  said  the  humanitarian,  "my 
mind  had  been  trained  to  locjc  for 
trouble,  for  accidents  and  disorder  wher- 
ever great  masses  of  peofde  were  assem- 
bled, and  Ae  <Mdering  out  of  the  police 
to  protect  the  city,  etc.  What  I  had 
expeditd  from  that  great  crowd  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  peo{rie  was  so  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  that  it  set  me  to 
tninking.  What  does  this  quiet  mean? 
Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  occurred; 
everything  was  orderiy,  so  much  so  that 
the  policemen  might  all  have  gone  to 
church  themsdves.  But  an  accident 
did  occur.  An  automobile,  a  'Seeing 
Boston,'  fiilled  with  visiting  Christian 
Scientists  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  became  unmanageable,  the  chaf- 
feur  lost  control,  the  car  and  its  living 
load  was  overturned  at  the  bottom  of 
an  embankment.  Ah!  I  reflected,  now 
we  will  have  a  proof.  The  proof  being 
seen,  I  think  right  then  and  there, 
although  unconscious  of  it  at  the  tim&^  ^ 
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accepted  Christian  Science  as  something 
better  than  I  had  known,  without  ever 
having  seen  its  text-book,  without  ever 
having  heard  an  aigument,  but  I  saw  the 
argument  in  the  attitude  of  those  bruised 
and  injured  Christian  Scientists,  who 
courteously  refused  surgical  aid,  who, 
when  the  pain  seemed  so  great  that  they 
must  cry  out,  sang  instead." 

Miss  Barton  could  appreciate  this  more 
than  the  average  thinker,  for  she  knew 
what  courage  it  takes  not  to  give  way  to 

Eain.  She  has  seen  too  much  of  it  in  the 
ospital ;  she  did  not  have  to  be  told  what 
courage  meant.  When  she  later  read 
in  the  papers  that  all  those  who  had 
been  injured  were  able  to  attend  the 
service  for  which  they  had  travded  so 
far,  she  asked  herself.  What  have  they 
got  that  I  have  not?  What  do  they 
know  that  I  do  not  know  ? 

A  policeman  in  rdating  his  experiences 
of  that  day  said  that  in  all  the  crowds  he 
handled  at  the  different  hours  of  service, 
he  had  heard  only  one  cross  word  spoken, 
and  that  he  spoke  himself. 

Nor  was  this  all  Miss  Barton  saw,  for 
she  noticed  that  nobody  was  blamed  for 
the  accident,  no  law-suits  for  damages 
followed. 

When  she  left  Boston,  her  thought 
still  filled  with  what  she  had  seen,  she 
went  to  visit  a  friend  in  anotter  city. 
Upon  retiring  to  her  room  at  night  she 
saw    upon    her    table    some    Christian 


Science  literature.    She  op^ied  it  and 
began  to  read. 

Upon  greeting  her  hostess  the  following 
morning.  Miss  Barton  remarked,  **! 
found  some  Christian  Science  literature 
upon  my  table  last  nij^t" 

"Yes,"  her  friend  replied,  **we  were 
going  to  take  it  out,  but  something  fold 
us  to  leave  it    I  hope  you  didn't  mind." 

"Mindr  replied  Miss  Barton.  ''Why, 
my  dear,  I  sat  up  half  the  nij^t  reading 
it" 

It  was  the  first  of  the  writings  of  Maiy 
Bak^  Eddy  she  had  ever  seen.  ¥rom 
that  home  Miss  Barton  went  to  another 
city  to  visit  and  there  again  she  found 
Christian  Science  literature  in  h^  room. 
In  her  surprise,  turning  to  her  friend  she 
questioned,  "  Is  all  the  worid  a  Christian 
Scientist,  and  I  did  not  know  it  ?*' 

Miss  Barton  asked  her  friends  why 
tfaqr  had  not  written  or  t<dd  her  about 
Christian  Science  before.  Their  reply 
was  that  she  had  been  so  occupied  in 
other  ways  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
her  fellow-man  that  they  had  feared 
she  mi^t  not  be  interested  in  the  divine 
method.  Miss  Barton  showed  them  their 
mistake  by  ordering  to  have  sent  to  her 
home  at  Glen  Echo  all  the  published 
writings  of  the  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy. 

Eugenia  Paul  Jbffbbson. 

Washingiony  D.  C. 


THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET    HOUR. 

THE  POET  AS  A  PROPHET  OF  FREEDOM  AND 

SOCIAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THE  MIND  of  the  poet  is  not  unlike  a 
delicate,  senrntive  plate.  It  catches 
aU  the  vaiying  influences  that  play  about  it, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  inner  light  that  bums 
ever  in  the  soul  as  the  shekinah  was  supposed 
to  illumine  the  H<diest  of  Holies,  the  magic 
and  sweq>  of  sensuous  life  and  the  seeming 
charms  of  materialistic  existence  would  most 
likdy  sweq>  it  into  the  vortex  of  death.  Not 
unfrequentlj  the  fleeting  and  iUusionaiy  weave 
a  ttpdi  at  once  baleful  iod  compelling.  Then 
we  see  the  theater  of  the  mind  an  arena  in 
which  warring  forces  expend  their  energy 
creating  peip<tual  inhannony  and  often  caus- 
ing the  light  of  day  to  go  out  while  yet  the  sun 
b  far  from  the  meridian.  Lord  Byron  affords 
such  an  example.  Here  we  see  the  divine  and 
the  animal,  Uie  power  of  life  and  li^  and 
the  power  of  the  sensuous  worid  incessantly 
strug^ing  for  dominion.  In  ^dley,  too, 
this  tragic  war  was  waged. 

But  though  aH  children  of  genius  are  pecul- 
iariy  sensitive  to  the  multitudinous  agencies 
for  good  or  ill  that  environ  them,  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  poet  is  far  more  often  found 
on  the  side  of  human  emancipation  and  prog- 
ress Chan  in  the  ranks  of  materiaBsm,  reac- 
tion and  slaveiy.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  the 
poet  enjoys  the  broadest  and  truest  vision. 
To  him  are  given  thoughts  b^rond  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  He  sees,  feds  and  knows 
something  of  what  men  in  aH  stations  experi- 
ence and  are  cognizant  of.  Something  of  the 
cosmic  heart  and  brain  and  vision  is  his  rich 
heritage.  Hence  in  crises  of  dvilication  or 
national  life,  or  in  moments  of  spiritual 
awakening  and  exaltation,  he  becomes  the 
voice  of  progress  articulating  the  divine 
message,  arraigning  slothful  conventionalism 
and  sdf-satisfied  egoism,  enunciating  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  and  giving  dear  and  strong  tbe 
marching  orders  of  dvilization. 

The  prophet-poet  is  preeminently  an  awak- 
ener  and  a  diffuser  of  l^^t.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  remote  past,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  from  time  to  time  his  voice  has  rung 
forth  from  the  watch-towers  of  progress.  At 
the  time  when  Athens  was  baskiog  in  the  voy 


noon-day  of  her  glory;  when  art  and  literature 
vied  with  phflosophy;  when  she  was  the  heart 
of  the  world's  dvilisation,  her  peq^le  were 
little  mindful  of  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
Her  women  occupied  veiy  subordinate  states 
in  life,  and  the  contempt  of  the  people  for  the 
slaves  was  wdl-nigh  universal.  Then  it  was 
that  we  find  the  poet  £urq>ides  raising  his 
voice  for  the  oppressed  and  uttering  words 
strange  to  the  8elf-absori)ed  and  conq>lacent 
worid  in  which  he  lived.  In  ^peaking  of  this 
great  poet  of  the  andent  worid  who  lived 
more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  dawn 
of  our  era.  Professor  Botsford  wdl  observes: 

''No  andent  writer  seems  so  modem  as 
Euripides.  None  knew  human  nature  so 
wdl  or  sympathised  so  de^ly  with  it,  e^>e- 
dally  witii  women  and  slaves,  with  the  unfort- 
unate and  the  lowly.'* 

Most  of  his  great  examples  of  virtue  and 
heroism  were  women,  while  of  the  poor  slave, 
for  whom  few  indeed  had  a  word  of  syn^athy, 
Euripides  said: 

'"Tis  but  a  single  thing  that  brands  the 
slave  with  shame — his  name.  In  all  else  no 
upright  slave  is  a  whit  worse  than  free-bom 


The  "enonnous  advance  in  humanism'* 
that  marks  the  writings  of  Euripides  was  such 
that  "his  contemporaries  could  not  understand 
or  apredate  him."  But  the  secret  of  this  and 
of  his  modernity  is  found  in  the  cosmic  mind, 
the  wide  range  of  vision  and  profound  feding 
of  the  tme  poet  nature. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  dawn  of  the 
democratic  era,  when  the  ideal  of  freedom  and 
justice  based  on  fraternity  took  possession 
of  the  popular  imagination,  that  the  prophet- 
poet  came  into  his  own.  Since  then,  at  eveiy 
crisis,  in  every  great  moment  where  the  old  and 
the  new  have  grappled  for  the  victor's  wreath, 
in  eveiy  hour  when  the  consdence  of  dviliza- 
tion.has  awakened  under  the"conq>ulsion  of 
a  new  light  which  beckoned  to  a  higher, 
noUer  vantage-ground,  the  poet  has  been 
the  articulate  voice  of  progress  and  civilization. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  same  grand  ideal  runs 
along  the  entire  line  of  progress;   inasmuch 
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as  the  major  motive  of  the  music  to  wlucb 
an  upward-moving  civilization  steps  is  the 
same;  inasmuch  as  the  same  eternal  ethical 
verities  are  always  present,  marking  the  same 
struggle  between  egoism  and  altruism,  between 
the  ideal  of  selfishness  and  the  divine  aspira- 
tion for  brotherhood,  we  find  a  wonderful 
kinship  between  the  spirit  of  Euripides  and 
that  of  our  nineteenth-century  poets.  More 
than  that,  the  words  that  came  as  a  ''Hius 
saith  the  Lord,"  or  as  marching  orders  for  the 
conscience  life  of  the  people  as  society  was 
preparing  to  take  an  upward  step,  are  usually 
found  applicable  for  the  next  great  step  when 
the  hour  strikes  for  another  advance  move- 
ment— often  quite  as  appropriate  as  thou^ 
they  had  been  written  for  the  special  stniggle 
in  progress;  for  in  all  the  striving  since  the 
dawn  of  the  democratic  era  we  find  the  same 
battle  being  waged — ^a  battle  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
those  of  dass-rule;  between  progress  and 
the  rig^tff  of  man,  and  reaction  and  special 
privil<^  for  the  few.  In  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  this,  let  us  consider  some  lines 
written  as  the  last  great  ethical  crisis  in  our 
history  was  hastening  to  its  dimax.  Here 
we  have  the  pr(^het-)H>et  <m  the  watch-tower, 
beholding  the  peril  and  appealing  to  the  wis- 
dom and  heart  of  the  nation  to  be  great 
enough  to  be  just  while  yet  there  is  time  to 
avert  the  supreme  tragedy  of  war:* 

"Up,  then,  in  Freedom's  manly  part. 

From  graybeard  eld  to  fierv  youth. 
And    on  the  nation's  naked  heart 

Scatter  the  living  coals  of  truth! 
Up2r--while  ye  slumber,  deeper  yel 

The-shadow  of  our  shame  is  growing! 
Up, — ^while  ye  pause,  our  sun  may  set 

In  blood,  around  our  altars  flowing! 


<« 


Oh!  rouse  ye,  ere  the  storm  ocnnes  fordi,- 

The  gathered  wrath  of  God  and  man,- 

Lake  tluit  which  wasted  E^grpf  s  earth, — 

Whm  bail  and  fire  above  it  ran. 
Hear  ve  no  warnings  in  the  air  ? 
Feel  ye  no  earthquake  underneath  ? 
--^p!   Why  wiu  ye  sliunber  ^ere 
"  e  sleeper  only  wakes  in  death  ? 


Th< 


"Up  now  for  freedom! — not  in  strife 

Like  that  your  sterner  fathers  saw, — 
The  awful  waste  of  human  life, — 

The  glory  and  the  guilt  of  war : 
But  broik  the 'chain, — ^the  yoke  remove. 

And  smite  to  earth  Opraession's  rod. 
With  those  mild  arms  ot  Truth  and  Love, 

Made  mighty  through  the  living  God!" 

♦J.  G.  Whittier. 


Tie  same  great  issue  is  before  America 
to-day.  True,  the  scenes  have  been  shifted 
on  the  stage,  the  actors  are  not  the  same,  but 
the  struggle  between  democracy  and  class  or 
privileged  interests  is  present.  Lideed,  we 
to-day  are  facing  the  most  stupendous  crisis 
that  has  confronted  the  R^ublic  since  York- 
town;  and  at  no  time  in  our  history  have 
these  words  of  one  of  our  great  poets  of  free- 
dom been  more  apj[>licaUe  than  to-day:* 


c< 


Forever  ours!  for  good  or  ill,  on  us  the  burden  lies; 

God's  balance,  watdied  by  angels,  is  hung  across 
the  sides. 

SbaXL  Justice,  Truth  and  Freedom  turn  tiie  poised 
and  tremUin^  scale  ? 

Or  shall  the  Evil  triumph,  and  robber  Wroog  pre- 
vail? 


''The  Crisis  {Messes  on  us;  face  to  face  with  us  it 
stands, 
yHdk  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  tiie  Sphinx  in 

Egypt's  sands! 
This  oij  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of  FMe  we 

Twday  for  all  hereafter  dioose  we  holinesB  or  sin; 
Efen  now  from  stany  Gcrisim,  or  Ebil*s  dandf 

CBOwn, 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessii^  or  the  bolts  of  coisiBg 

down! 

"By  all  for  whidi  the  martyrs  bore  ^eir  a^aiigr  aad 

shame; 
By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which  the 

pri(^>hets  came; 
By  the  Future  whidi  awaits  us;  by  afl  tlie  hopei 

whidi  cast 
Their  ftdnt  and  trembUog  beams  acnMS  the  Umk* 

ness  qf  the  Fast; 
And  by  the  Messed  thought  of  Hunidio  for  EaitkTf 

freedom  died, 
O  my  people!    O  my  brothers!  let  us  choose  the 

ri^tooukside." 

While  the  dull  eyes  of  the  people  are  riveted 
on  the  fat,  sleek,  prosperous,  time-servQfa  who 
strut  across  the  boards  absorbed  in  self  and 
seeking  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  populace 
instead  of  serving  them  and  lifting  humanitjr, 
the  poet  beholds  the  true  victor  in  the  apostle 
of  truth  and  freedom  :t 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  oood  things: 
What  words  thou  spak'st  for  FVeedom  shaD  not 
die; 

Thou  sleqiest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  hardfj  4f • 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song. 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  oonung  time^ 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  oLwrong, 
A  race  revering  it.  own  soul  suhlhne." 

♦J.  G.  Whittier. 
tJames  Russell  Lowdl. 
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Sometimet  the  poet  walks  the  streets  and 
obsenres  things  as  they  are  and  their  true  sig- 
nificance. He  is  not  misled  bj  the  shallow 
prattle  of  thoughtless  echoes  who  see  in  gold, 
no  matter  how  acquired,  the  insignia  of 
respectability;  who  imagine  that  material- 
istic splendor  and  power  are  evidences  of 
worth  and  enduring  greatness.  He  peers 
behind  the  mask,  he  sees  things  as  they  are. 
Were  he  to-day  to  walk  the  highways  of  our 
great  metrdpolis,  at  one  end  of  the  dty  he 
would  behold  the  throne  of  power  of  skilled 
gamblers,  fhe  money-changers  and  high  finan- 
ciers who  play  with  stacked  cards  when  not 
coining  money  out  of  water  and  with  it  absorb- 
ing a  nation's  weahh,  to  the  moral  and  physical 
injury  of  ei^ty  million  people.  Ebewhere 
in  the  same  dty  he  would  behold  thousands  on 
thousands  huddliBg  in  noisome  quarters,  in 
attics,  orer-crowded  tenemeats  and  eellan, 
existing  in  terrible  pover^,  most  of  it  unin- 
vited; porer^  that  siq>s  ho)>e  from  maturity 
and  robs  childhood  of  the  vitality  necessaiy 
to  strong  and  useful  manhood.  And  jostling 
the  denixens  of  this  under-worid  of  extreme 
pover^  that  is  Highting  man,  matron  and 
child,  he  would  see  vice  luring  and  crime 
beckoning;  all  environing  comSSooB  pressing 
downward;  moral  disintegration  at  the  base, 
fed  by  the  injustioe,  indifference  and  moral 
criminality  at  the  top.  He  would  see  what 
Hugo  piciored  so  gpraphically  in  thus  painting 
the  social  pit  of  the  Old  RSgime: 

'^These  burdened  ones  are  silent;  they 
know  nothing,  they  can  do  nothing;  they 
think  nothing:  th^  simply  endure.  .  .  . 
They  are  hungry  and  cold.  Their  indelicate 
flesh  appears  through  their  tatteis.  Who 
makes  those  tatters?  The  purfde.  The 
nakedness  of  virgins  comes  from  the  nudify 
of  odalisques.  Fiom  the  twisted  ragi  of  the 
dau^tcrs  of  the  people  fall  pearls  fpr  the 
Foatanges  and  the  Chateauroux.  It  is  famine 
that  gilds  Versailles.  .  .  .  Tlie  group  of  little 
ones  is  wan.  This  whole  mass  expires  and 
creeps,  not  having  even  the  power  to  love.'* 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poet  would  see  other 
abominatioas  in  our  great  metropolis.  The 
selling  of  virtue  for  bread — nothing  is  more 
grimly  tragic  than  that;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing far  more  loathsome  and  abhorrent, 
a  form  of  prostitution  before  which  the  degra- 
dation born  of  hunger  dwarfs  into  insignifi- 
cance. He  beholds  maidens  selling  them- 
selves and  paying  dowries  of  millions  to  acquire 
the  titles  of  degenerates  and  rou^  of  the  Old 


Worid,  or  of  men  of  alien  tongue,  blood  and 
religion.  He  sees  also  the  frightful  injustice 
bom  of  inequality,  always  present  where  the 
materialism  of  the  market  has  choked  out 
the  flowers  of  spirituality.  Here  are  banquets 
given  to  pet  dogs  and  monk^  ^Hbile  little 
children  within  cannon-shot  are  starving  to 
death. 

Now  the  poet  behdds  this  apotheosis  of 
commercialism,  but  he  refuses  to  salute  as 
the  great  dty  the  modem  metropolis  of  the 
RepuUic  dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  equally 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights.  Instead,  he 
lifts  Ids  voice  in  portrayal  of  the  dty  that  is 
to  be,  the  dty  based  on  morality,  sanity,  jus- 
tice and  freedom:* 

"The  place  whcve  tke  oreat  dty  stands  is  not  the 

place  of  stretoh'd  wfitfves,  dodoi,  maaufsctures, 

oqposits  of  ptoduce^ 
Nor  the  place  of  ceaseless  salutes  ol  new  corners^ 

or  the  aOfdKv-ifftaBi  ol  &e  lifiiailinii 
Nor  the  place  of  te  trilM«  and  eostliebt  buiklin|Qii, 

or  ahopvssDiMr  nods  from  the  rest  of  the  eaith. 
Nor  the  place  off  flw  best  Kfataries  and  schools— 

nor  the  place  where  maaey  is  plentiest. 
Nor  the  puce  of  the  iBort  numerous  population. 

Where  me  €Xtf  stands  wiin  the  brawiuest  breed  of 

orators  ana  Bards;  , 

Where  thp  diq^  stands  that  is  betoved  bv  these,  and 

loves  fnem  m  return,  and  understaomr  them;  ^ 
Where  no  ihoaiqnentli  adrt  to  heroes,  but  in  the 

oommon  wstdh  sod  deeds; 
Where  thrifk  is  in  its  place,  and  prudence  is  in  its 

Whoe  the  men  and  womaa  think  l^tly  ol  the 

laws; 
VHiere  the  dvrt  osasss,  and  the  master  of  slaves 


Where  the  populace  ijsa  at  ooee  agabst  the  never- 

encfinff  avdadly  ol  4iofed  pessoQs; 
Where  fiesoenM>i  and  women  pour  forth*  as  the 

sea  to  the  whistle  ol  death  poors  its  sweeping 

and  unr^  waves; 
Where  outside  aafliQiity  enters  alwqra  after  the 

pfff^^ffQiBn^^  off  wtKOb  arrta^mty* 
Whm  Ike  flUben  is  ahram  the  head  and  kkal— 

and  Resident;  Mmjtm^  Gowmor,  and  what  not, 

are  agents  for  pay; 
Where  chikhen  are  taught  to  be  laws  to  then»- 

sdtei,  and  to  detiend  on  tfaemsdves; 
Where  equanimity  is  flldstratod  in  afllMrs; 
Where  specuhtkMis  on  the  Sold  ate  eaooora^; 
Where  women  walk  in  public  ptocessions  m  the 

streets,  the  same  as  the  men. 
Where  they  eater  the  public  sssemhjy  and  take 

places  tne  same  as  the  men. 
Where  the  ci^  ol  the  Istthfukst  friends  stands; 
Where  the  crty  ol  the  deanhness  of  the  sexes 

stands; 
Where  the  dty  of  the  healfliiest  fathers  stands; 
Where  the  dty  ol  the  best-bodied  mothers  stands 
There  the  great  dty  stands." 

*Walt  Whitman. 
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Somedmes  the  poet  as  an  august  messenger 
of  progress  seizes  upon  great  facts  of  histflvy 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  living,  and  hj  the  light  of 
the  heroic  past  reveals  the  path  of  present 
duty.  Thus  to-day,  when  on  eveiy  hand  the 
foes  of  freedom  are  striving  to  seduce  the 
people  from  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  and  make  them  look 
with  favor  upon  the  strange  gods  of  imperial- 
ism, militarism,  class-rule  and  other  abomina- 
tions that  fly  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Declaration  and  whidb  would  wrest 
the  soul  from  the  Republic,  how  true  are  these 
words:* 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  hy  rn^t 
To  the  watdiing  Fil^nms  came. 
As  they  sat  by  the  seaside, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

"God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kiqgs, 
I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Upto  my  ear  the  monmig  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

"Ihink  ve  I  made  this  baU 
A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  oreat  and  tyrants  smaD 
Might  hany  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

'*MyaDgel,-4u8  name  is  I^eedom,— 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
HcCshall  cut  patfawm  east  and  west 
And  fend  you  witn  his  wing. 

"Lo!  I  uncover  the  land 

Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best 
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I  wiU  divide  my  goods; 

CaD  in  the  wrdch  and  slave: 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble. 

And  none  but  Tofl  shall  have. 

I  wiU  have  never  a  noble, 
No  linease  counted  great; 

Fishers  and  choppers  uid  ploughmen 
ShaD  constitute  a  state. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest 
And  trim  the  strai^test  boughs; 

Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 


**  And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  ciioose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty. 
In  church  and  state  and  scfaooL 


M 
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And  ye  shall  succor  men; 

'TIS  nobleness  to  serve; 
Hdb  them  who  cannot  help  again: 

Beware  from  r^it  to  swerve. 


^Ba^  Waldo  Emerson. 


"I  breakvour  bonds  and  maslashqps. 
And  I  undiain  the  slave: 
IVee  be  his  heart  and  hand  henoeforth 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave.** 

FVom  the  heroic  past  with  its  solemn  lessons, 
the  poet  often  turns  to  the  future,  andfwith 
prophetic  vision  sees  and  describes  the  new 
which  must  replace  the  old,  and  as  he  hints  at 
the  gloiy  that  is  to  be  the  heritage  of  man,  he 
also  reveals  the  pathway  over  wh^  the  human 
caravan  must  travd  to  reach  the  goalt* 

"O  golden  age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn. 
And  not  of  sunset,  forwud,  not  behind. 
Rood  the  new  heavens  and  cardi,  ana  with  thee 


All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute. 
But  add  thereto  iriuttever  bard  has  sung 
Or  seer  has  told  of,  when  in  trance  ana  dream 


They  saw  the  happy  isles  of  pro^iecf ! 
Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  TVutn  divide 
Between  the  risht  and  wron^;  Imt  give  the  heart 
The  freedom  off  its  fair  *  * 


Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved  so  long; 

At  nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 

With  joy  and  wonder;  let  all  harmonies 

Of  sound,  form,  odor,  motion,  watt  upon 

The  princely  ffuest,  whether  in  soft  attire 

Of  leuure  dao,  or  the  coarse  frock  of  tofl. 

And,  lending  Itf e  to  the  dead  fdnn  of  Faitii, 

Give  human  nature  reverence  f ot  the  sake 

Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 

With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God. 

Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer. 

The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 

The  unsolved  mystery  'round  about  us,  make 

A  man  more  precious  than  the  cold  of  Oi^ir, 

Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  au  thinfls 

Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 

Of  eternal  beauty  whidi  fulfils 

The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  love. 

The  sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven.'* 

Sometimes  also  the  poet  pauses  to  limnfche 
features  of  the  new  Moses  who  is  to  lead 
the  children  of  democracy  out  of  the  Egypt 
of  materialistic  commercialism  into  the  Canaan 
of  freedom  based  on  justice.  Such  a  picture 
has  been  splendidly  drawn  by  the  greatest 
living  poet  of  democracy  in  these  lines  rf 

"ThriUed  by^  the  Cosmic  Oneness  he  wiU  rise. 
Youth  in  his  heart  and  morning  in  his  eyes; 
While  glory  fallen  from  the  f ar^  goal 
Will  send  mysterious  splendor  on  his  soul. 
Hum  shall  aO  toilers  know  to  be  their  firiend; 
Him  shall  they  follow  faithful  to  the  end. 
Though  every  leaf  were  a  tongue  to  cry,  'Thoa 

must!' 
He  wiU  not  say  the  unjust  thing  is  just 
Not  all  the  fiends  that  curse  in  the  edmse 
Shall  shake  his  heart  or  bush  his  lyric  apB. 
His  ciy  for  jiistice,  it  will  stir  the  stones 

*J.  G.  Whittier. 
tEdfnn  Markham. 
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IVom  HeD's  Uftdc  grmnite  to  the  0m^  Uuoiies! 

Euih  listens  for  t&  oondng  ol  his  feet; 

The  hushed  Fates  lesn  eqp«etant  from  their  seat 

He  wiU  be  cdm  and  referent  and  strong. 

And,  canyiDg  in  his  words  the  fire  of  song, 

WiD  send  a  hope  upon  these  weaiy  men, 

A  hope  to  make  the  heart  now  voung  again, 

A  ay  to  comrades  scattered  ana  afar: 

Be  eontidlated,  Mtar  by  cMina  Mar; 

Qive  to  aU  mortaU  jumc$  andfonvoe: 

Liemte  mu$t  die  that  Uberty  may  Jive. 

LetlxnmekinethmwghihefabnealikeState-^ 

Lone  deaUUeee,  Love  y)hoee  <dher  name  ie  Fate, 

Fear  md:  100  oamurf  faQ — 

The  Vieion  101S  prevaiL 

Truth  ie  ihs  Oalh  of  Chd,  ani,  eure  and  fael. 

Theough  Death  and  HeUhMe  onward  to  the  laeL*' 

Thus  we  find  the  poet  is  the  manj-sided 
teacher  of  diTine  tmUi.  He  interprets  nature 
and  opens  the  ^es  of  the  8le^>er  to  the  spir- 
itual unfoldments  on  eveiy  hand.  He  tdces 
us  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies  of  our  being. 


even  to  the  inner  temple  of  spiritual  life,  and 
lifts  the  veil,  revealing  the  idiekinah  of  love 
that  should  ever  radiate  its  light  and  warmth 
over  our  every  thought  and  act,  but  which  too 
often  is  ignored  as  the  gdd-cnsed  priests  of 
old  Jerusalem  ignored  tl^  spiritual  light  when 
they  made  the  Temple  the  throne  of  money- 
changers and  gamUers,  the  '*  Father's  house 
a  den  of  thieves."  From  nature  and  the 
deeper  things  of  the  spirit  he  turns  to  philoso- 
phic thou^t,  to  the  realm  of  intdlect,  and 
sdves  the  riddle  of  the  ages  by  the  light  of  the 
interior  vision.  Then  he  faces  dvic  life  or 
the  social  state,  and  becomes  the  august  way- 
shower  of  righteousness,  the  prophet  of  prog- 
ress and  apostle  of  democracy. 


B.  O.  Flowsr. 


Boeton^  Maeeaehueette. 
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I. 

THE  AUTHOR  of  this  Race  Life  of  the 
Aryan  PeopUe  is  peculiarly  wdl  fitted 
to  successfuUy  perform  the  important  work 
which  he  has  undertaken,  as  he  possesses  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  raidy  found  in  a  sin^e 
author  who  essays  historical  writing.  He 
is,  first  of  all,  a  modem  critical  scholar  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  The  work  evinces 
on  every  page  not  only  wide  research  and 
careful  sifting  of  theories  and  evidence,  but 
also  the  scientific  i^irit  which  enables  a  writer 
to  intdligently  and  judidaUy  wei^  rival 
daims  and  facts  of  evidential  value. 

This  is  not  saying  that  his  oondusions  are 
necessarily  at  all  times  accurate,  and  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see,  we  think  the  author  has  in 
certain  instances  been  misled  by  giving  undue 
emphasis  to  certain  historical  phenomena. 
But  there  are  none  of  the  errors  of  haste  and 
immaturity  that  mark  so  many  pretentious 

•**Rm«  lif e  of  tlM  Aryan  PMpteBL**  By  Jom^  B 
WVtaeV'  In  two  TohimM.  Cloth.  Pp.  700.  nioe, 
S44X>Mt.    Now  York:  Fnak  4  Wasnallo  CoaapaBy. 


vdumes  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the  mos^ 
part  the  work  may  be  taken  as  authorita^e 
in  character. 

A  history,  however,  may  possess  this  indis- 
pensable requisite  and  yet  be  prosy  and 
wanting  in  the  suggestive  quality  and  the  wide 
philosophical  outlook  that  make  philosophic 
history  and  historical  criticism  at  once  inter- 
esting and  inspiring.  But  Dr.  Widney  is 
not  only  a  modem  scientific  critical  scholar: 
he  possesses  the  poet's  rich  imagination  and 
the  philosd|>hical  insist  and  broad  range  of 
vision  that  enaUes  hun  to  so  vividly  see  the 
probable  race  life  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  concerned;  as  to  readily  convey  his  own 
thought  imagery  to  his  riders;  while  by 
taking  together  the  mass  of  undisputed  facts 
he  is  aUe  to  show  probaUe  reasons  for 
diversity  of  characteristics  and  various  his- 
torical facts  and  signifw^ant  results  that  have 
been  inexplicable  to  most  earlier  historians; 
and  a  final  excdlenoe  of  the  work  is  found  in  its 
graceful,  flowing  style.  It  is  a  style  simple,  ludd 
and  admiraUy  adapted  for  the  work  v^^^osj^.. 
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The  story  of  the  Aiyan  in  the  Old  Worid 
and  the  New  constitutes  a  wonderful  tale  full 
of  charm  and  interest. 

''Every  masterful  race  of  the  world's 
history,"  says  our  author,  **has  its  q>ic;  It  is 
the  tide  of  the  fathers  UM  to  the  sons.  But 
side  hy  side  with  the  spoken  epic  is  another, 
unspoken,  yet  truer  and  deeper.  It  is  the 
tale  of  the  race  life,  not  told  in  words,  but 
lived  in  deeds  alone.  And  the  epic  lived  is 
always  more  wonderful  than  the  epic  tc^d. 
The  true  epic  is  found,  not  in  the  story  of  the 
battles  or  of  the  deeds  of  the  rulers,  but  in 
the  race  life.  In  the  perspective  of  time  men 
become  less,  man  grows  greater.  Race  life 
is  broader,  deeper,  richer  than  the  life  of 
any  man,  or  of  any  men." 

It  is  the  tracing  of  the  race  life  of  the  most 
masterful  of  all  the  peoples  of  earth  with 
which  this  work  is  concerned.  After  giving 
the  reasons  for  conduding  that  the  cradle  of 
the  Aryans  was  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia, 
Dr.  Widncy  describes  the  general  chitfacter* 
istics,  or  the  probable  lype  of  man  that  the 
primitive  Aryan  was  while  he  yet  lived  in 
the  invigorating  highlands  of  his  native  home. 
Next  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  Indo- 
Aryan,  the  division  of  the  primitive  stock  that 
probably  first  left  the  fatherland.  In  the 
Sanskrit  we  find  the  oldest  written  record 
of  the  Aryan,  dealing  with  the  brwM^  of  the 
race  that  crossed  the  mouiitaiiis.and  descended 
to  the  rich  tropical  lowlands  of  India,  where 
they  probaUy  overmastered  the  negroid 
population,  then  the  masters  of  the  land, 
after  which  the  commingling  of  the  Uood  of  the 
races  and  the  moral  enoniion  of  the  tropics, 
mo  unfavoraUe  to  a  temperate-n>ne  race, 
led  to  a  deterioration  of  the  original  stock  in 
many  res^>ects. 

Our  author  holds  that  two  facts  are  notice- 
Mke  and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  the  race  life  of  a  great 
people :  If  it  goes  out  of  its  sone,  it  deteriorates 
<n  dies.  It  d  minxes  with  an  inferior  race, 
the  weaknesse  of  each  people  seem  first  to 
come  to  the  front  in  the  progeny,  and  the 
general  effect  is  a  decided  deterioration  of 
the  more  masterful  and  virile  race.  The 
earliest  record  of  the  Aryans  show  that  thdr 
ancestors  came  from  the  ten^>erate  sone,  a 
land  of  winter  as  wdl  as  summer;  and  the 
early  records  also  have  all  the  gladness  and 
sunshine  of  childhood. 


"Out  of  the  mass  of  the  Vedas,"  says  our 
author,  "the  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  storm 
gods,  stand  as  probably  the  most  ancient, 
certainly  the  nearest  in  freshness  and  ipirit 
to  the  original  race  home.  They  are  the 
folk-songs  of  the  chfldhood  of  a  race.  As 
you  read  you  fed  that  you  are  back  in  the 
days  when  the  world  was  yet  fresh  before 
men,  and  full  of  hope.  It  is  that  race  child- 
hood when  as  yet  the  dose  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  physical  worid  around  has  not  been 
dulled.  It  is  the  glad  abandon  of  youth — 
or  is  it  that  the  centuries  have  hid  the  slmdows  ? 
Yet  it  could  not  be  entirdy  this,  for  the  thrill 
of  early  pastorals,  as  of  a  May  morning,  is 
in  it,  with  the  rain-drops  glistening  on  the 
^ring  leaves,  and  all  nature  astir  with  the 
awakening.  This  can  never  be  entirdy 
simulated.  The  old  cannot  sing  the  songs 
of  youth;  the  weight  of  the  years  is  too  heavy. 
There  will  creep  in  the  somber  undertone  of 
the  contralto  of  life.  Horace  may  laugh, 
but  the  laugh  is  not  the  laugh  of  Flautus. 
It  has  in  it  the  covert  bitterness  of  a  sneer, 
the  sneer  of  a  heart  no  longer  sweet  with 
youth;  for  Rome  grew  old  at  heart  quickly. 
But  these  songs — ^they  float  to  us  across  three 
thousand  years  with  the  freshness,  the  crisp- 
ness,  the  cheer,  of  the  morning  breese  from 
the  mountains.  They  have  in  them  the 
sough  of  the  wind  in  the  upland  pines»  the 
early  call  of  the  birds,  and  the  varied,  homdy 
sounds  of  a  primitive  folk  life  as  it  wakes 
from  the  sleep  of  the  nig^t  to  go  afidd  for  the 
labors  of  the  day.  They  are  fiill  of  the  lowing 
of  the  kine,  the  herdsman's  cries,  the  whistle 
of  the  plowman,  and  the  floating  of  the  great 
doud-diadows  acroos  the  sloping,  gnasj 
hillsides.  We  should  forget  the  t^iee  thou- 
sand years  and  remember  only  that  it  is  a  song 
of  the  living,  as  much  so  as  the  morning  song 
of  the  plowman  to-day  as  he  drives  his  team 
afidd  in  the  early  dawn  by  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  or  the  Isis." 

Next  we  follow  a  second  stream  of  Aryan 
life,  the  Irano-Aryan,  whose  record  "is  to 
be  found  [lartly  in  the  Avestas.  .  .  .  They 
show  the  soul  of  a  primitive  folk  reaching  out 
and  groping  into  the  darkness  about  ti^em. 
The  great  value  of  these  hymns  to  the  student 
of  folk  life  lies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts,  in  the  fact  that  th^  affbrd  a 
picture  of  the  folk  life  and  the  folk  mind 
which  reveals  to  us,  as  we  read  betweoi  the 
lines,  what  manner  of  man  that  old  Irano- 
Aryan  was.    It  is  not  of  the  upper  Pernan 
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frfains  that  they  speak.  Thej,  too,  like  the 
hjmiiB  of  the  Indo-Aiyan,  reach  back  to  an 
okier  race  life  and  an  older  race  home  in  jet 
another  land.  .  .  .  The  picture  aa  giren  in 
the  Gathas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Irano- 
Aiyan  hymns,  is  of  a  folk,  tillers  of  the  soU, 
yet  stiU  semi-pastoral  in  habit,  and  in  much  the 
same  state  of  primitiye  dvilication  as  the 
Indo-Aiyan  as  he  is  pictured  in  the  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts.  Yet  it  is  a  picture  of  one 
who  has  pierced  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  worid  than  his  brother  Aryan 
of  the  Vedas. 

"The  picture  of  that  older  Irano-Aiyan 
homdand  is  much  the  same  as  the  picture 
giren  in  the  Vedas  of  the  older  Indo-Aiyan 
home  before  they  had  come  in  their  race 
migration  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus. 
It  is  a  region  of  woodlands  and  pastures,  of 
winter  snows  and  summer  rains;  a  land  rich 
in  cattle  and  domesticated  animals;  a  land  of 
grain-fidds  and  harvests.  It  is  a  picture 
also  of  an  organised  social  order.  They  have 
the  'house  chief,'  the  'village  chief,'  the 
•tribe  chief.'" 

Probably  after  these  sections  of  the  parent 
stock  had  fared  forth  to  the  rich  aUuvul  and 
tropical  plains  of  India,  and  to  the  less  luxu* 
riant  but  warm  and  genial  lands  to  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  lalhciland,  the  pressure 
of  population  again  became  so  great  that 
other  bands  moved  forth  in  search  of  home 
and  sustenance.  Some  of  these  streams 
moved  westward,  south  of  the  Caspian;  others 
took  the  northeriy  route,  and  they  were  later 
followed  by  other  bands  and  tribes  who  in 
time,  as  the  population  again  increased  and 
new  generations  came,  were  fdlowed  by  still 
other  hordes  from  the  primitive  cradle. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  took  the 
southern  route  and  entered  Europe,  were 
probably  the  races  that  become  the  builders 
of  the  first  Grecian  civilization, — a  dviliza- 
tion  that  is  all  but  forgotten;  for,  as  our 
author  shows,  the  Greece  that  is  known 
to  history  was  not  the  first  Greek  civilization. 
The  excavations  of  the  andent  cities  and 
the  legends  of  Homer  speak  of  a  dvilization 
that  ante-dated  the  Grreece  of  which  we  know. 

Very  interesting  are  the  explanations 
advanced  by  Dr.  Widney  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  became  a  maritime 
people,  while  their  brother  Aryans  who  settled 
»  Italy  never  were  in  any  sense  a  seafaring 
folk;    and   why  the  northern   Aryans,   tli^ 


Teutons  who  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  around  Denmark,  also  became  a 
faring  or  maritime  folk.  It  was  in  the 
diildhood  time  of  these  races  in  their  nefw 
home,  when  race  traits  were  taking  on  per- 
sistent characteristics,  that  we  find  the 
Greeks  and  the  Teutons  settling  on  the 
island-«tudded  and  irreguW  shores  of  th^ 
.£gan  and  the  Baltk.  The  islands  and  the 
ragged  coast  invited  the  new-comers  to  utilise 
the  water,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  they  ven- 
tured forth,  first  on  rude  rafts  and  boats,, 
later  on  vessels  that  were  fairiy  seaworthy  .^ 
And  as  time  passed  the  waters  became  a 
congenial  dement,  a  friend,  a  provider  of 
food,  and  a  hi^way  for  intercourse;  and 
the  once  timid  landman,  the  descendants  of 
the  high^^^^  of  Central  Asia,  became  great 
maritime  peoples. 

After  the  Greeks,  our  author  considers 
the  Latins  and  Cdts.  Then  he  takes  up 
the  northern  streams,  and  rardy  have  we 
read  an  historical  discussion  in  which  reason- 
aUe  speculation  and  philosophical  observa- 
tions played  a  large  part  that  was  so  absorb- 
in^y  interesting,  so  instructive  and  rich  in 
suggestive  tarains  of  thought,  as  the  chaptevs 
in  which  our  author  discusses  ''The  Teuto- 
Aryan,"  ''The  German,"  ''The  Norse  Man,'' 
and  ''The  English  Man."  To  the  English 
he  gives  qpedal  consideration,  regarding  the 
An^o-Sazon  as  the  most  mast^ful  of  all 
earth's  peoples.  First  we  are  introduced  to 
him  in  his  Baltic  home;  later  as  the  master 
of  Britain  and  the  maker  of  England. 

The  last  six  diapters  deal  with  "The  New 
Faith,"  "The  IVople  twrtut  Eodesiastidsm,'' 
"The  Puritan,"  "En^ish  Speech,"  "English 
Literature,"  and  "Work— «nd  the  Burdett 
of  the  Years."  These  chapters  are  .an 
extremely  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
torical  literature  that  no  intelligent  An^^ 
Saxon  can  afford  to  overtook,  for  the  treats 
ment  is  as  masteriy  as  it  is  convincing  and 
absorbingly  interesting. 

Apart  from  the  history  here  given,  the  work 
is  very  rich  in  food  for  thought  of  a  vital 
character.  The  following  brief  extracts  will 
furnish  an  illustraticm.  Tlie  author  is  describ- 
ing the  probable  future  of  Gem^any,  as  he 
forecasts  the  probable  future  of  all  the  great 
Aryan  peoples  who  are  now  real  factors  in 
dvilization,  and  after  noting  various  handicaps 
and  perils  that  confront  Germany,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  exhaustion  of  this  people  through 
militarism: 
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*'But  in  it  all  is  another  and  more  subtle 
danger  to  the  Grerman  future  from  which 
even  tardy  alliance  with  her  kin  cannot  save 
her.  How  long  can  the  Grerman  people 
endure  the  strain  of  even  her  present  enormous 
and  disproportionate  armaments  without  ex- 
haustion? The  oyer-militarism  of  Grermany 
IB  as  the  overtraining  of  the  athlete;  for  the 
time  there  is  an  excessive  development  of 
muscle  and  apparent  vigor;  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  enduring  vitality.  It  is  invariably 
foUowed  by  premature  exhaustion.  France 
under  Napoleon  is  an  instance  to  the  point. 
No  race,  no  nation,  can  habitually  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  normal  strength  without 
impairment  of  vitality  and  inevitable  reaction. 
There  is  a  danger  line  to  race  life,  and  that 
danger  line  is  crossed  when  the  drain  begins 
to  exceed  the  normal  powers  of  recuperation 
A  nation  or  a  race  is  as  a  man;  the  morning 
must  find  the  waste  of  the  previous  day 
rq>laced,  or  deterioration  quickly  sets  in, 
and  decadence  soon  fdlows.  The  trouble 
is  that  both  men  and  nations  are  apt  to  see 
this  too  late." 

Another  very  suggestive  philosophical 
observation  is  found  in  Dr.  Widney's  chapter 
on  "The  Making  of  England."  He  is  dis- 
cussing the  great  reserve  power  of  the  An^o- 
Saxon,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Aryans  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion he  observes: 

*'It  is  also  a  question  of  no  little  interest. 
How  much  of  what  we  call  nerve  in  certain 
races,  the  calm,  cool  equipose  which  gives  the 
staying  quality  in  times  of  continued  stress, 
and  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  impul- 
sive but  short-lived  enthusiasm  of  others, 
may  be  due  to  the  heredity  of  long  exemp- 
tion from  constantly  recurring  harassment 
of  si^ge  and  battle  ?  This  nerve  tension  has 
been  upon  the  races  of  Mid-  and  Southern 
Europe  for  ages.  It  has  been  as  the  sword 
of  Damocles  at  every  feast;  the  shadow  of  a 
doud  over  eveiy  household;  the  unbidden 
guest  at  every  wedding  dance.  It  has  worn 
upon  the  mother  carrying  her  unborn  babe, 
giving  a  prenatal  cast  of  nerve  strain  to  the 
yet  dormant  life.  It  has  followed  that  life 
through  the  youthful  school-days  with  the 
thought  of  the  conscription,  and  the  exile 
from  home  of  enforced  army  life.  And  all 
this  has  not  conduced  to  a  reserve  of  nerve 
power.  It  has  worn  insensibly  lipon  the  race. 
Eveiy  physician  knows  the  greater  tendency  to 
convulsions,  to  q>ilq>sy,  and  to  the  whole 


train  of  nervous  diseases  which  have  thetr 
primal  origin  in  lack  of  nerve  power,  as  shown 
in  children  begotten  and  reared  in  times  of 
dvil  strife  or  of  home  peril  from  foreign  wan. 
These  race  harms  the  Englishman  in  the 
unassailable  security  of  his  home  lands  has 
for  ages  escaped.  Yet  he  has  not  entirely 
escaped;  for  the  Englishman  both  in  the  old 
home  and  the  new  across  the  ocean  has  had 
his  dvil  wars.  And  then  when  he  was  stiU 
young  he  knew  the  harrying  of  the  Northman 
upon  his  shores.  The  doud  recurred  for  a 
space  when  the  bale  fires  were  lighted  for  the 
coming  of  the  Armada.  And  then  it  cast 
its  shadow  once  more  over  En^ish  homes 
when  Na{>oleon's  flotilla  was  gathered  in 
the  French  ports  just  over  the  narrow  strait, 
and  the  Channd  fleet  kq>t  watch  for  English 
firesides.  Yet,  as  contrasted  with  the  unrest- 
ful  lives  of  the  Continental  peoples,  scarcdy 
out  of  one  war  of  invasion  before  the  threat  <^ 
another  has  been  upon  them,  the  home  life  of 
the  En^ishman  has  for  generations  been  one 
of  security  and  repose.  And  the  result  shows 
in  the  steadier  nerve,  the  greater  reserve  of 
endurance  under  long  strain  which  is  the 
Englishman's  heritage." 

Dr.  ^dn^'s  observations  on  the  future  of 
the  An^o-Saxon,  due  to  his  vast  possessions 
in  the  temperate  zones,  will  prove  of  interest 
to  all  En^ish-speaking  readers: 

*' There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
Britain  did  for  the  English-Leaking  peoj^Ae§ 
which  no  one  else  could  have  done,  and 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  done  when  it  was, 
and  as  it  was,  would  have  changed  the  whole 
after-history  not  only  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoiples,  but  of  the  wcHld  as  wdl. 
FrohaJUlj  in  the  retrospect  of  the  ages  the 
greatest  of  all  Britain's  works  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  seizing  of  the  vast  undviliced 
r^ons  of  the  temperate  zone  while  they  were 
yet  open  to  contest,  and  holding  them  to  be 
settled  by  the  English  peoples.  Whether  with 
ddiberate  foresight,  or  by  a  race  instinct 
which  is  sometimes  wiser  than  race  wisdom, 
or  whether  in  obedience  to  some  unseen  plan- 
ning back  of,  and  higher  than  men,  the  Briton 
sdzed  upon  and  with  grim  tenadty  held 
these  lands  as  against  all  others.  North 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa — th^  were  the  only  remaining  unoc- 
ciq)ied  possible  homelands  for  Aryan  pec^les; 
lands  in  which  the  Aryan  blood  mi^t  breed 
Aryan  men  free  from  deterioration  or  decay. 
It  was  the  remaining  untaken  Aryan  dt- 
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matic  belt  of  the  world  that  the  Englbh  man 
of  Britain  seized  and  held.  Other  r^ons 
might  be  held  as  tributary  lands  by  Aryan 
peoples,  but  here  only,  of  the  untaken  lands 
of  the  world,  could  Aryan  men  build  iq> 
permanent  homes  and  multiply.  It  settled 
the  fate  of  the  worid;  and  it  gave  to  the 
En^ish  man  alone,  of  all  Axyin  peoples, 
the  leadership.  Others  might  hold  tributary 
lands  and  gain  wealth  from  them;  he  alone 
could  breed  his  own  race  in  his  new  lands 
and  increase.  Herein,  as  much  as  in  race 
capacity  and  energy,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
English  man's  rafud  rise  to  power  in  the  world. 
And  it  came  through  command  of  the  sea. 
Howard  in  the  En^ish  Channel,  and  Russ^ 
at  La  Hogue,  settled  the  question  of  a  wider 
empire  than  men  dreamed  of.  It  was  more 
tlum  a  Catholic  succession,  and  the  fate  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  that  those  sea-fights 
decided.  It  was  the  fate  of  America,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  oceans,  the  strat^c  points  for  the 
world's  navies,  the  vantage^ints  of  the 
worid's  oonmierce,  which  were  in  the  scale 
that  turned  in  favor  of  the  English  peoples; 
and  with  these  the  whole  after-history  of 
the  wodd.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
receding  tide  with  the  Latin.  Louisbouig, 
Trafal^, .  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Manila 
were  only  the  far-off  resultants.  Whatever 
remains  yet  to  be  written  of  the  En^ish 
man  of  Britain  and  his  worid  work,  let  this 
stand  first,  that  when,  with  a  land  hunger 
which  was  all-consuming,  and  instinct  wiser 
maybe  than  his  reason,  he  sdzed  and  hdd 
the  as  yet  open  lands  of  the  great  temperate 
dimatic  bdt  of  the  globe,  he  made  the  English 
peoples  who  were  yet  to  be,  heirs  in  fact  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  worid.  It  is  the  debt 
which  Eng^h  men  of  all  lands  owe  to  that 
dder  En^ish  man  of  Britain." 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  deals  with 
the  Aryan  in  the  New  Worid.  It  contains 
twenty-five  chapters  in  which  are  discussed 
such  subjects  as  the  fdlowing:  ''The  New 
Race  Home  Oversea,"  "The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can," "The  Westward  March  into  a  New 
Continent,"  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Continent," 
"The  March  into  the  Desert,"  "The  Ameri- 
can Aryan,"  "Physical  Surroundings  in  the 
New  Race  Home,"  "Mental  Characteristics," 
"PoUtical    Changes    and    Slavery,"    "The 


Future  and  the  American  People,"  "The  Race 
Problem  in  America,"  "Impoialism,"  "  Earth 
Hunger,"  "Races  that  are  Passing,"  "Aryan 
ver9U9  Aryan,"  "War  and  World  Powers," 
and  "Race  T>pes  and  Race  Problems." 

This  volume  is  quite  as  rich  in  interest  as 
the  preceding  discussion,  and  indeed,  for 
Americans,  more  so;  because  it  is  largdy 
concerned  with  our  nation,  her  development 
and  destiny.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
endorse  the  author's  views  in  regard  to 
imperialism  or  his  justification  of  war  and 
the  crushing  of  the  weak  by  the  more  master- 
ful. This,  which  to  us  seems  to  be  a  serious 
defect  of  the  work,  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
at  the  dose  of  our  criticism. 

The  splendid  philosophical  grasp  of  the 
author  is  constanUy  apparent,  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  at  times  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  seeming  triun^>h 
of  materialistic  ideals  in  government  so  thai 
he  has  become  blind  to  the  supreme  mission 
of  the  Republic  as  the  conservator  of  full- 
orbed  democracy  which  embodies  the  justice 
and  fraternity  that  is  the  soul  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  noticing  the  results  that  have 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  New  World 
by  the  great  European  powers,  Spain,  France 
and  England,  Dr.  Widney  makes  some  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  observations  in  ezplanatioii 
of  the  reason  why  the  An^o-Sazon  became 
the  masterful  and  dominant  power  in  America, 
in  spite  of  the  eariy  advent  and  the  far  greater 
advantages  enjoyed  by  both  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Frenchman.  His  discussion  on  this 
subject  merits  serious  consideration. 

"Possibly  of  all  causes,"  he  observes, 
"leading  to  Teutonic  supremacy  in  the  New 
World,  more  important  than  priority  of 
settlement,  or  advantage  of  location  even, 
is  the  law  of  pure  blood.  The  Teuton,  and 
more  especially  the  English  Teuton,  who  for 
reasons  yet  to  be  considered  became  the  domi- 
nant strain  of  Teutonic  blood  in  America, 
has  more  laigdy  than  the  other  peoples  kept 
his  Uood  free  from  admixture  with  inferior 
races.  Theorise  as  we  may  about  the  original 
oneness  of  all  mankind,  the  practical  fact 
remains  that  now  the  races  of  men  are  many 
and  unlike.  And  a  further  fact  is  also  weU 
established.  That  the  limits  within  which 
race  bloods  may  be  crossed  without  resultant 
deterioration  are  not  broad,  but  narrow.  In 
the  great  gproupings  of  the  families  of  mankind 
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the  lines  of  demarcation  are  well  established, 
and  maj  not  lightly  be  transgressed.  Trans- 
gression means  too  often  to  the  resultant 
progeny  an  inheritance  of  the  vices,  the 
weaknesses  of  both  the  parent  bloods,  the 
possession  of  the  virtues,  the  strength  of 
neither. 

'*We  possess  a  striking  example  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  mixing  of  Aryan  with 
non-Aryan  bloods  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
settlements  in  America.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  best  blood  of  Spain — and  it  was 
a  strong,  adventurous,  aggressive  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  Spain  of  Carios  V.  when  Spain 
was  the  dominant  power  of  Western  Europe, 
and  her  banners  on  every  battlefield  from  the 
gates  of  Granada  to  the  dikes  of  Holland, 
while  her  fleets  sailed  every  sea — ^that  strong, 
aggressive  blood  was  poured  like  a  flood  into 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  Western  Continent. 
From  Cape  Horn  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi it,  loid  its  congener  the  Latin  Portugese, 
held  all  the  land.  No  other  race  in  Europe 
was  powerful  enough  to  even  dispute  posses- 
sion. Yet  that  blood  has  left  as  its  heirs  to 
all  these  broad  repons  only  the  mongrel 
broods  of  the  south  lands,  Indian,  N^gro, 
Latin,  all  mixed  and  mingled  into  one.  The 
Ibero-Latin  faOed  to  i^e  his  home  with  him. 
The  mother  of  his  children  in  the  new  land 
had  never  known  the  shores  of  Spain  or  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  blood  of  Con- 
quistador was  smothered  in  the  baser  tide 
that  surged  in  the  veins  of  the  great  subject 
Indian  peoples.  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Pizarro,  Coronado,  left  progeny — 
but  no  successors.  Spanish  America  to-day, 
after  all  the  four  centuries,  with  its  ever- 
recurring  revolutions  and  its  inability  to 
maintain  settled  governments,  shows  the 
ferment  even  yet  unended.  WiU  it  ever  end  ? 
Possibly  only  with  the  incoming  of  a  newer 
race,  stronger,  purer-blooded. 

"Upon  the  north,  a  century  later,  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  man  of 
the  France  of  Louis  XTV.;  and  now  France, 
the  France  of  'Le  Grand  Monarque,'  had 
succeeded  Spain  as  the  dominant  power  of 
Western  Europe.  And  now  the  sturdiest 
blood  of  the  Celto-Latin  began  to  try  its 
fortunes  in  a  virgin  land.  Before  it  lay  the 
deep  direct  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
leading  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
along  this  the  first  settlements  were  made. 
Beyond  were  the  Great  Lakes  and  all  their 


branching  river  lines  tapping  the  land^ 
And  again  the  whole  interior  of  a  continent 
opened  up  to  a  I^atiniwd  blood.  It  was  a 
possibility  of  empire  sudi  as  has  fidlen  to  but 
few  peoples.  And  behind  stood  as  backer 
and  sufqporter  all  France.  But  like  the 
Ibeit>-Latin  upon  the  south,  the  frenchman 
also  left  his  uumily  behind.  The  mother  of 
his  children  in  the  new  land  was  not  of  Aryan 
blood;  and  the  tawny-faced  voyageur  with 
his  half-breed  lineage  roams  over  the  lands  of 
his  knightly  sire  asid  his  nameless  mother, 
while  another,  not  of  his  blood  or  Idn,  rules 
in  the  land  and  ia  filling  it  with  hia  homes. 
Most  potent  of  all  the  factors  which  have 
cost  the  Latin  his  empire  in  the  New  World 
may  be  classed  the  debasing  of  his  stronger 
Aryan  blood  by  this  crossing  with  an  alien  siid 
a  dying  race. 

''Unlike  Spaniard  and  Frenchman,  the 
Teuton  brought  his  family  with  him.  The 
mother  of  his  children  was  of  his  own  land, 
his  own  faith,  his  own  blood.  No  extensive 
crossing  with  Indian  blood  ever  took  place. 
The  brand  of  a  social  ostracism  has  ever 
been  placed  upon  the  man  who  has  trant> 
gressed  the  unwritten  code  of  the  race  by  a 
mesalliance  with  an  inferior  blood;  and  the 
J>rogeny  takes  caste  with  the  race  of  the 
moUier,  not  of  the  father.  And  this  phase 
of  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Teutonic 
race  in  America  has  back  of  it  a  race  histcny 
long  antedating  the  days  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Rock.  Of  ah  the  Aryan  bloods  of 
Europe  the  Teutonic  is  probably  the  pnrest. 
Cdt,  Latin  and  Slav  have  no  such  dear 
family  escutcheon.  The  baton  sinister  whMi 
casts  a  shadow  across  the  shield  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  folk  of  Western  Europe 
from  admixture  with  the  pre-Aryan  bloods, 
has  made  little,  if  any,  mar  upon  his.  Other 
races  have  had  to  die  out  befSore  him,  or 
remain  as  an  inferior  caste  at  his  gates.  In 
this  instinctive  pride  of  race  blood  t^  Teuton 
and  notably  the  Anglo-Teuton,  stands  side 
by  side  with  his  kinsmen  the  Lranic  Parsee 
and  the  Brahmanic  Hindu.  TmmeasuraMy 
beyond  all  other  causes  it  has  been  the  Teu- 
tonic home,  and  the  law  of  pure  blood,  that 
has  given  America  to  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
It  was  the  Teutonic  wife  that  settled  the 
question  of  race  empire  in  America.*' 

Of  the  future  of  our  country  our  author 
entertains  roseate  views,  as  will  be  se^i  bj 
the  following: 

"From  the  English  man  of  America  the 
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fliress  of  battle  is  as  jet  scaiodj  lifted.  The 
Indian,  the  Latin,  the  Briton,  the  battle 
with  nature  to  subdue  a  continent,  and  then 
the  long  struggle  with  slaTery,  culminating 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  added  to  these  the 
unceasing  effort  to  assimilate  an  ever-swdling 
flood  of  alien  blood,  all  these  have  kept  his 
eneigies  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  load  is 
onlj  now  beginning  to  lift;  and  the  day  of 
his  race  exaltation  is  scarcelj  yet  i^wn  him. 
Yet  the  seeding  has  been  a  liberal  one — a 
continent  with  its  Tastness  and  variety  for  a 
home;  food  supply  such  as  even  E^ypt  in 
the  days  of  the  liiaraohs  never  knew;  wealth 
untold;  the  Old  Worid  shackles  upon  freedom 
of  thought  broken;  a  blood  strong  and  virile; 
and  a  life  stiU  strenuous  but  not  eriiausting; 
and  now  world-empire  before  him.  It  surdy 
is  no  niggardly  seeding.  If  the  law  holds 
good,  the  harvest,  though  delayed,  should  yet 
be  bounteous." 

We  should  share  these  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions of  our  country's  future,  could  we  fed 
sure  that  the  lUipu  Wc  would  return  to  the  old 
paths  and  be  true  to  the  vision  of  the  fathers. 
If  the  Republic  is  faithless  to  the  high  trust 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  her;  if  she  persists 
in  denying  to  others  the  things  she  once 
daimed  for  all,  she  can  h<^  for  no  such 
glorious  to-morrow  as  might  be  hers  did  she 
remain  true  to  the  i^iritual  ideal  that  domi- 
nated her  early  life. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  v^at  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  fatal  flaw  in  this  great  work.  The 
author's  condusion  touching  imperialism  and 
the  forcible  aggression  of  master  races  is 
abhorrent  to  us,  and  is  probdbly  due  to  his 
having  misread  history,  or  rather  to  his  failure 
to  see  that  the  fundamental  injusUce  involved 
in  war  and  the  victories  of  force  has  ever  been 
to  a  great  degree,  if  not  chiefly,  the  root  cause 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  mighty  dviliza- 
tions  of  the  past.  Following  on  the  heels  of 
imperialism,  centralization  and  the  victories 
of  the  aggressive  conquerors  ever  come 
wealth,  and  despotism  disguised  in  many 
ways  and  justified  by  numerous  ingenius 
sophistries,  and  class  lines  that  tend  to  oblit- 
erate equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 
The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  vicious  theory  of  destiny,  of  the  right  of 
might,  and  other  theories  that  shoulder  aside 
the  law  of  brotherhood  or  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  though  fre- 
quently the  masterful  peoples  who  have  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  weak  seem  to  have  tri- 


umphed for  a  time,  and,  indeed,  there  may 
be  generations  of  apparent  greatness,  as  was 
the  case  with  Rome  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gracchi  until  her  seemin^y  invindble  power 
crumbled,  yet  all  departures  from  funda- 
mental ethical  verities  on  the  part  of  dvil- 
izations  or  nations  no  less  than  individuals 
are  marked  by  nK>ral  disintegration.  The 
seeds  of  death  are  sown  when  the  high  spiritual 
laws  of  justice,  brotherhood  and  right  are 
made  subservient  to  materialistic  concepts, — 
lust  for  gain,  power,  show  and  ^physical  grat- 
ification earned  at  the  expense  of  o^ers. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  si^reme  truth  for 
nations  to  learn.  It  was  on  the  recognition 
of  this  truth  that  our  nation  was  founded. 
The  Dedaration  of  Independence,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  new  order,  faced  the  moming^of 
a  new  day, — ^the  age  of  free  government  based 
on  democracy.  And  it  is  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize this  newer  and  nobler  concept  that  con- 
stitutes the  great  defect  of  this  work.  The 
author  turns  from  the  ideal  of  democracy  and 
embraces  the  andent  reactionary  Old  World 
idea  of  imperialism,  with  its  justification  of 
forcible  aggression.  But  for  this  fatal  bflure 
to  recognize  the  vital  point  that  differentiates 
a  denK>cracy  from  dass-rule;  but  for  this 
rejection  for  materialistic  triumphs  of  the 
spiritual  ideal  that  is  the  soul  of  a  true  repub- 
lic such  as  the  authors  of  the  Dedaration 
concdved,  this  work  would  stand  preeminent 
among  historical  surveys  of  dvilization  as 
they  rdate  to  the  Aryan  races.  Because  of 
the  great  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
marked  ability  with  which  the  theme  in 
general  is  treated,  it  is  espedally  important 
that  readers  be  warned  against  its  plausible 
fallacy  and  fundamental  weakness  in  this 
respect, — a  weakness  bom,  we  think,  of  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  supreme  fact  that 
the  uninterrupted  onward  march  of  man  and 
civUization  cannot  be  hoped  for  if  we  who 
have  reached  the  altitude  attained  when  our 
nation  was  bom,  we  who  incorporated  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  the  fabric  of  national  life,  fall 
back  into  the  night  of  reaction  and  material 
ism,  erecting  the  golden  calf  of  commercialism 
as  a  fetich  or  wandering  after  the  Strang 
gods  of  imperialism  and  militarism  instead 
of  remaining  true^to  the  loftiest  vision  that 
ever  made  a  people  great, — a  vision  that  made 
America  long  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  MauaehvsetU, 
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MR.  WELLS'  Nffw  Worlds  far  Old  is, 
we  think,  the  best  book  for  popular 
reading  on  Socialism  that  has  jet  appeared. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  writers 
of  the  day.  His  style  is  dear,  smooth  and 
lucid.  He  possesses  the  faculty  of  making 
any  subject  about  which  he  writes  so  interest- 
ing that  though  the  matter  under  discussion 
may  not  especially  appeal  to  the  reader,  he 
will  soon  be  so  charmed  with  the  presentation 
that  he  will  be  loath  to  lay  it  aside  until  he 
has  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion. 
But  quite  apart  from  and  above  the  author's 
engaging  literary  style  rise  the  three  supreme 
excellencies  of  the  serious  writer:  knowledge 
of  the  subject  considered,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  a  conscience 
awakened  to  the  dignity  and  noble  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  All  these  are  characteristic 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  always  worth  something  to  know  the 
motive  impulse  behind  a  work;  to  know  the 
feeling  and  purpose  of  the  author.  Does 
he  view  his  subject  as  one  intensdy  in  earnest, 
or  merely  as  an  inteUectual  gymnast  or  as  a 
cynic  seeking  popular  favor?  If  he  is  actu- 
ated by  a  noble  idealism,  by  that  moral  enthusi- 
asm that  marks  the  altruist,  his  message  will 
make  a  more  direct  appeal  than  if  we  fed  that 
he  is  a  brilliant  cynic  who  glories  in  his  intd- 
lectual  ability,  but  who  cares  little  for  the 
moral  issues  involved.  In  the  following  from 
a  brief  description  of  a  trip  taken  by  Mr. 
Wdls  and  a  friend  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster, 
on  a  moonlight  night,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  the  scene,  we  come 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  author's  purpose 
in  writing  the  present  volume.  The  two  men 
fared  forth  expecting  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  scene  and  that  "with  a  fitful  moon  and 
douds  adrift,  on  a  night  when  the  air  was  a 
crystal  air  that  gladdened  and  brightened, 
that  crescent  of  great  buildings  and  stedy, 
Aoft-hunying  water  must  needs  be  altogether 
beautiful.  | 
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"But  we  were  dashed  by  an  upantidpated 
refrain  to  this  succession  of  magnificent 
things,  and  we  did  not  cry,  as  we  had  meant 
to  ciy,  how  good  it  was  to  be  alive!  We  found 
something  dse,  something  we  had  forgotten. 

"Along  the  embankment,  you  see,  there  aie 
iron  seats  at  regular  intervals,  seats  you  cannot 
lie  upon  because  iron  arm-rests  prevent 
that,  and  each  seat,  one  saw  by  the  lan^ 
light,  was  fiUed  with  crouching  and  drooping 
figures.  Not  a  vacant  place  remained,  not 
one  vacant  place.  These  were  the  homden, 
and  they  had  come  to  deep  here. 

'''Great  God!'  cried  I.  'But  must  life 
always  be  like  this?  I  could  die,  indeed,  I 
would  willini^y  jump  into  dns  cdd  and  muddy 
river  now,  if  by  so  doing  I  oould  stick  a  stiff 
dead  hai^d  through  all  these  things  into  tbe 
future — a  dead  commanding  hand  insisHng 
with  a  silent,  irresistible  gesture  that  this 
waste  and  failure  of  life  dbould  cease,  and 
cease  forever.' 
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'It  can  be  done,'  said  my  companion. 
'It  could  be  avoided,'  said  I. 
'It  shall  be  in  the  days  to  come.    There 
is  food  enough  for  all,  shdter  for  all,  wealth 
enough  for  all.    Men  need  only  know  it  and 
will  it.    Andyet  we  have  this!' 
"'And  so  much  like  this!'  said  I. 
"So  we  talked  and  were  tormented. 

"It  was  dear  to  us:  the  thing  for  us  two 
to  go  upon  was  not  the  good  of  the  present 
nor  the  evil,  but  the  effort  and  the  dream  of  the 
finer  order,  the  fuller  life,  the  banishment  of 
suffering,  to  come. 

"Elach  in  our  measure  must  do.  And 
our  reward  ?  Our  reward  is  our  faith.  Here 
is  my  creed  to-night.  I  bdieve  out  of  me  and 
the  Good  Will  in  me  and  my  kind  there  oomes 
a  regenerate  world — deansed  of  suffering  and 
sorrow.  That  is  our  purpose  here — to  for- 
ward  that.  It  gives  us  work  for  aU  our  lives. 
Why  should  we  ask  to  know  more  ?" 

Here,  then,  we]|catdi  a  glimpse  of  the  strong 
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mond  purpose  that  inspires  the  author  of 
New  WaHds  for  Old.  He  has  made  an 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  study  of  Social- 
ism. Especially  has  he  striven  to  know  the 
movement,  its  trend  and  dominating  impulse, 
from  mingling  with  Socialists,  from  conversing 
with  the  great  leaders,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  speaking  in  a  general 
way  about  his  investigations  and  conclusions, 
he  observes: 

*'The  present  writer  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Socialist  movement  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  and  in  all  those  com- 
plicated issues  one  lumps  together  as  'social 
questions.'  In  the  last  few  years  he  has 
gone  into  it  personally  and  studied  the  Social- 
ist movement  dosdy  and  intimatdy  at  first 
hand;  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  its  leaders  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
joined  numerous  organizations,  attended  and 
hdd  meetings,  e]q>erimented  in  Socialist 
politics.  From  these  inquiries  he  has  emerged 
with  certain  very  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  trend  and  needs  of  social  development 
and  these  he  is  now  rendering  in  this  book. 

'^Socialism,  then,  as  he  understands  it,  is 
a  great  intellectual  process,  a  devdc^ment 
of  desires  and  ideas  that  takes  the  form  of  a 
project  for  the  reshaping  of  human  society 
upon  new  and  better  Unes.  That  in  the 
anq>ler  proposition  Socialism  daims  to  be. 
This  book  seeks  to  expand  and  establish  that 
proposition  and  to  define  the  principles  }tpon 
which  a  Socialist  believes  this  reconstruction 
of  society  should  go.  The  particulars  and 
justification  of  this  project  and  this  daim,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  this  book  to  discuss 
just  as  plainly  as  the  writer  can." 

The  chapters  dealing  with  ''The  Funda- 
mental Idea  of  Socialism"  and  with  the  first 
and  second  main  generalizations  of  Socialism 
are  e4>ecially  woilJiy  of  consideration.  The 
chapter  in  which  he  discusses  "The  first 
lifain  Generalization  of  Socialism"  is  a  mas- 
teriy  plea  for  the  higher  dvilization,  in  which 
the  author  shows  that  dvilization  waits  on 
the  chfld,  and  that  unless  sodety  puts  forth 
every  rational  means  possible  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  strong,  nonnal  children,  reared  under 
a  wholesome  environment,  dvilization  must 
necessarily  disintegrate.  He  shows  that  com- 
parativdy  few  cMdren  at  the  present  time 
have  sudi  environment,  dther  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich  or  those  of  the  poor.  And  what 
is  true  in  the  city  of  the  d^loraUe  conditions 


in  the  homes  of  the  toilers,  is  largdy  also  true 
of  die  poor  in  the  rural  sections  of  Great 
Britain.  He  condudes  this  discussion  by  this 
masterly  concrete  statement  of  the  first  main 
generalization  of  Sodalism: 

"The  ideas  of  the  private  individual  rights 
of  the  parent  and  of  his  isolated  responsibility 
for  his  children  are  harmfully  exaggerated 
in  the  contemporary  world.  We  do  not 
suffidently  protect  children  from  negligent, 
incompetent,  sdfiah,  or  wicked  parents;  and 
we  do  not  suffidently  aid  and  encourage 
good  parents;  parentage  is  altogether  too 
much  a  matter  of  private  adventure,  and  the 
individual  family  is  altogether  too  irreaponsi- 
ple.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  huge  amount 
of  avoidaUe  privation,  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  generation  that 
grows  up,  grows  up  stunted,  limited,  badly 
educated,  and  incompetent  in  comparison 
with  the  strength,  training  and  beauty  whidi 
a  better  social  organization  could  endow  it. 

"The  Socialist  holds  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  should  be  res^nsible,  and  every 
individual  in  the  community,  married  or 
single,  parent  or  childless,  should  be  res^nsi- 
Ue,  for  the  welftve  and  upbringing  of  every 
child  bom  into  that  community.  Ills  res^n- 
sibility  may  be  dd^gated  in  wh<de  or  in  part 
to  parent,  teacher  or  other  guardian— -but 
it  is  not  simply  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
state — that  is  to  say,  of  the  organized  power 
and  intelligence  of  the  community — to  direct, 
to  inquire,  and  to  intervene  in  any  default 
for  the  child's  welfare. 

"Parentage  rightly  undertaken  is  a  service 
as  wdl  as  a  duty  to  the  world,  carrying  with 
it  not  oidy  obligatioiis  but  a  daimjthe  stroog- 
est  of  all  claims^  upon  the  whole  community. 
It  must  be  paid  for  like  any  other  pubUc 
service;  in  any  oompletdy  dvilized  state  it 
must  be  sustained,  rewarded  and  controlled. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  not  to  siq>er8ede  the 
love,  pride  and  oonsdence  of  the  parent,  but 
to  supplement,  encourage  and  niaiiitain  it." 

In  the  discussion  of  "The  Second  Main 
Generalization  of  Sodalism"  our  author 
shows  how  the  great  natural  sources  of  wealth 
the  treasure-house  of  earth,  which  the  Common 
Father  has  provided  for  Wa  common  children, 
through  bdng  monopolized  and  hdd  from 
the  multitude,  result  in  extreme  misery  and 
wretchedness  for  millioiis;  while  this  unjust 
seizing  and  hdding  of  wealth  that  should 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  dvilization  and 
aid  in  the  devdopment  of  all  the  Qeo^\j^ 
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dwarfs  and  deadens  the  finer  sensibilities  and 
takes  from  the  genuine  hi^iness  of  the 
privileged  few.  He  shows  how  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  puUic  utilities  or  natural 
monopolies,  bj  being  in  the  hands  of  classes 
or  groups,  results  in  the  esploitation  of  the 
many  and  the  injury  of  society.  And  finally, 
after  a  strong  and  brilliant  massing  of  acts, 
he  makes  the  following  oondse  statement  as 
the  second  main  generalization  of  Socialism: 
''The  idea  of  the  private  ownership  of 
things  and  the  rights  of  owners  is  enormously 
and  mischievously  exaggerated  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  The  conception  of  private 
property  has  been  extended  to  land,  to  mate- 
rial, to  the  values  and  resources  accumulated 
by  past  generations,  to  a  vast  variety  of  things 
that  are  properly  the  inheritance  of  the  whole 
race.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  an  enormous 
obstruction  and  waste  of  human  energy  and 
an  entire  loss  of  opportunity  and  freedom 
for  die  mass  of  mankind;  progress  is  retarded; 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  avotdable  wretdred- 
ness,  cruelty  and  injustice. 

"The  Sodaliit  Mds  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  should  be  inalienably  the  owner 
and  administrator  of  the  land,  of  all  raw 
materials,  of  all  values  and  resources  accumu- 
lated from  the  past,  and  that  all  private  prop- 
erty must  be  of  a  terminable  nature,  reverting 
to  the  community,  and  subject  to  the  general 
wdfare." 

These  two  generalifiations  give  in  a  few 
words  the  heart  of  tiie  Socialistic  contention, 
and  with  these  contentions  luminously  ampli- 
fied, Mr.  Wdk  passes  to  a  consideration  of 
''The  Spirit  of  Gain  and  the  Spirit  of  Service." 
Seldom  has  there  appeared  an  essay  so  men- 
tally stimulating  and  morally  inspiring  as  this 
discussion. 

"I  want  now  to  point  out,"  says  our  author, 
"that  Socialism  seeks  to  ennoble  the  intimate 
personal  life,  by  checking  and  discouraging 
passions  that  now  run  rampant,  and  by  giving 
wider  scope  for  passions  that  are  now  thwarted 
and  subdued.  The  Socialist  declares  that 
life  is  now  needlessly  dishonest,  base  and 
mean,  because  our  present  social  organiza- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  makes  an  altogether  too 
powerful  appeal  to  some  of  the  very  meanest 
elements  in  our  nature. 

"Not  perhaps  to  the  lowest.  There  can 
be  no  disputing  that  our  present  civilization 
does  not  discourage  much  of  the  innate 
bestiality  of  man;  that  it  hdps  people  to  a 
measure  of  continence,  cleanliness,  and  mutual 


toleration;  that  it  does  much  to  suppress  brute 
violence,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  crudty 
and  wanton  destruction.  But  on  Hke  other 
hand  it  does  also  check  and  crip|4e  generosity 
and  frank  truthfulness,  any  disintefeated 
creative  passion,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  passion 
for  truth  and  research,  and  it  stimulates 
avarice,  parsimony,  over-reaching,  usury, 
falsehood  and  secrecy,  by  making  money- 
getting  its  criterion  of  intercourse. 

"The  gift  for  getting  is  the  su(»enie  gift, 
all  others  bow  before  it. 

"Now  this  is  not  a  thing  that  comes  natu- 
rally out  of  the  quality  of  man;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  blind  and  complex  social  growth,  of  this 
set  of  ideas  working  against  that,  and  of  these 
influences  modifying  those.  The  idea  of 
property  has  run  wild  and  become  a  choking 
universal  weed.  It  is  not  the  natural  master- 
passion  of  a  wh<4esome  man  to  want  con- 
stantly to  own.  Peo^  talk  of  Socialism 
as  being  a  proposal  'against  human  nature,' 
and  they  would  have  us  bdieve  this  life  of 
anxiety,  of  parsimony  and  speculation,  of 
mercenary  considerations  and  forced  tofl 
we  all  lead,  is  the  complete  and  final  ezpres- 
fflon  of  the  social  possibilities  of  the  human 
soul.  But,  indeed,  it  is  only  quite  abnormal 
people,  people  of  a  narrow,  limited,  special- 
ized intelligence,  Rockefdlers,  Morgans  and 
the  like,  people  neither  great  nor  beautiful, 
mere  financial  monomaniacs,  who  can  keep 
themselves  devoted  to  and  concentrated  upon 
gain.  .  .  .  Just  a  small  minority  have  and 
get — for  the  most  part  either  inheriton  of 
riches  or  energetic  people  who,  throu^  a 
real  dulness  toward  the  better  and  nobler 
aspects  of  life,  can  give  themsdves  almost  eatire- 
ly  to  grabbing  and  accumulation.  To  sudi  as 
these,  all  common  men  who  are  not  Socialists, 
do  in  effect  conspire  to  give  the  world. 

"The  anti-SodaUst  argues  that  out  of  this 
evil  of  encouraged  and  stimulated  avarice 
comes  good,  and  that  this  peculiar  meanly, 
greedy  type  that  predominates  in  the  indirid- 
ualist  world  to-day,  the  RockefeUer-Haniman 
type,  'creates'  great  businesses,  exploits  the 
possibilities  of  nature,  gives  mankind  rail- 
ways, power,  commodities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  modem  intelligent  conmiunity  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  all  these  things  infinitely 
better  for  itself,  and  the  beneficent  influence 
of  commerce  may  easily  become,  and  docs 
easily  become,  the  basis  of  a  cant.  Exploita- 
tion by  private  persons  is  no  doubt  a  neceaiaiy 
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condition  to  economic  devdopment  in  an  illit- 
erate communitj  of  low  intdligenoe,  just  as 
flint  implements  marked  a  necessary  phase 
in  the  social  derelopment  of  mankind;  but 
to-day  the  avaricious  getter,  like  some  obso- 
lescent organ  in  the  body,  consumes  strength 
and  threatens  health.  And  to-day  he  is  far 
more  mischievous  than  ever  he  was  before, 
because  of  the  weakened  hold  of  the  old 
religious  oiganication  upon  his  imagination. 

"A  world  of  Rockefdlers,  Morgans  and 
Rothschilds  would  perish  miserably  after  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  mutual  skinning;  it 
is  only  because  the  common  run  of  men  is 
better  than  these  profit-hunters  that  any  real 
and  human  thimn  are  achieved. 


'*This  fact  must  be  insisted  upon  that  most 
of  the  whorl  of  the  world  and  all  the  good 
work  is  done  to-day  for  some  other  motive 
than  gain;  that  profit-seeking  not  only  is  not 
the  moving  power  of  the  world,  but  that  it 
cannot  be,  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  doing  of 
effectual  work  in  every  department  of  life." 

Again  he  observes : 

''Our  social  aystem,  based  on  Private 
Ownership,  encourages  and  glorifies  this 
spirit  of  gain,  and  cripples  and  thwarts  the 
spirit  of  service.  You  need  but  have  your 
eyes  q>ened  to  its  influence,  and  thereafter 
you  wfll  never  cease  to  see  how  the  needs  and 
imperatives  of  Piroperty  taint  tiie  honor  and 
dignify  of  htmian  1^.  Just  where  life  should 
flower  most  Credj  into  splendor,  tint  chill, 
malign  obsession  m6st  ni)>s  and  cripples. 
The  law  that  makes  getting  and  ke^jping  an 
imperative  necessity  poisons  and  destroys 
the  freedom  of  men  and  women  in  love,  in 
art»  and  in  every  concern  in  which  spiritual 
or  physical  beauty  should  be  the  inspiring 
and  determining  factor.  Behind  all  the  hand- 
some professions  of  romantic  natures  the 
gaunt  facts  of  monetary  necessity  remain  the 
rulers  of  life.  Every  youth  who  must  sell 
his  art  and  capacity  for  gain,  every  girl  who 
must  sell  herself  for  money,  is  one  more 
sacrifice  to  the  Minotaur  of  Private  Owner- 
ship— before  the  Tlieseus  of  Socialism  comes. 

"Just  as  the  private  ownership)  of  all  that 
is  necessary  to  humanity,  except  the  air  and 
sunli^t  and  a  few  things  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  appropriate,  debases  work  and  all 
the  common  services  of  life,  so  also  it  taints 
and  thwarts  the  emotions  and  degrades  the 


intimate  physical  and  emotional  existence  of 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people." 

Another  diapter  ridily  worth  the  reading  is 
entitled  "Would  Socialism  Destroy  the 
Home?"  Mr.  Wdls  draws  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  homes  of  the  multitudinous  poor 
in  our  great  cities,  and  even  in  rural  England, 
taken  from  authoritative  sources.  Next  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  mothers  and  the 
children  of  the  ridi;  after  which  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  Socialism  comes  not  to  destroy 
but  to  save  the  homes,  not  of  the  few  but  of 
all  the  people.  One  of  its  master  ideas  is  the 
securing  of  conditions  that  shall  give  the 
child  ihe  chance,  which  under  present 
conditions,  he  does  not  have  in  our 
civilization.  Mr.  Wdls  points  out  that 
under  the  oonlpetitive  and  anarchistic  order 
that  prevails  we  find  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  in  all  of  our  great  cities  without 
any  homes.  Thus  in  London,  between  1891 
and  1895,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
deaths  in  that  dty  occurred  in  the  workhouses 
or  other  charitable  institutions.  But  ^ace 
forbids  our  giving  as  extended  a  notice  of  this 
very  aUe  discussion  as  we  could  desire.  It 
is,  however,  a  chapter  that  all  thoughtful 
pec^le  should  read. 

Following  tliis  dlscuision,  Mr.  Wdb  asks 
and  answers  the  question:  "Would  Sodsilism 
Abdish  Ph^erly?"  Other  chapters  deal 
with  "The  Middle-Caass  Man  and  Sodalism^" 
"Some  Objections  to  Sodalini 
a  Deveh^ping  Doctrine, 
Socialism,"  "Administrative 
"Constructive  Socialism,"  "Some  Arguments 
ad  Hommem,**  and  "The  Advancement  of 
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This  book  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  very 
best  popular  treatise  on  Sodalism  that  has 
appeared.  It  is  a  book  wdl  calculated  to 
dear  the  confunon  in  the  minds  of  many 
well-meaning  people  who  have  not  had  tl» 
time  or  di^HMtion  to  study  the  profounder 
treatises  on  Socialism  and  who  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  prejudiced  by  the  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  the  public  press.  Even 
those  who  may  be  extreme  individualists 
should  carefully  read  New  Worlds  far  Old,  for 
it  will  broaden  their  view^int  and  give 
them  another  angle  from  whidi  to  see  the 
basic  truths  of  social  life,  and  it  will  show 
how  the  Socialists  meet  the  various  objections 
advanced  against  the  faith  that  is  a  rdigion 
with  millions  of  ikien  throughout  the  dvilized 
worid  to-day. 
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Resurgam,  A  poem.  Qy  John  Elliot.  Front- 
ispiece in  color.  Cloth.  Pp.  20.  Price, 
$1.00  net.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

THIS  is  a  poem  of  great  excellence.  It 
possesses  the  imaginative  quality  that 
marks  true  poetry,  while  it  teaches  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  that  man  to-day  has 
toleam. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  representation 
of  one  who  has  been  overtaken  by  the  greatest 
of  all  sorrows — ^the  loss  of  one  who  had 
become  all  the  world  to  him.  The  mourner 
gives  himself  up  to  plaintive  moanings  and 
ftitile  repining,  becoming  more  and  more 
self-absorbed  and  consequently  a  curse  to 
himsdf  and  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
others.  How  many  have  had  the  terrible 
experience  vividly  portrayed  in  these  lines 
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Just  one  life— and  a  living  Death; 

One  boon  asked— and  the  answer  *Naj!' 
Just  one  soul,  for  the  eaffor  breath 

€)f  file  to  scorch — ana  blast — and  slay. 

Niriit  l^  nkht  have  the  Phantoms  come 
Of  Ix>  ve  KKDg  lost  and  of  Dm  loDi^  dead. 

And  modced  at  Sleep— while  the  Smt  dumb 
And  writhiuff ,  has  shivered — and  burned — and 
Wed." 


This  experience  has  come  to  many,  very 
many;  and  how  many  wrap  themselves  in 
their  grief  as  did  this  mourner  when  he  cried : 
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IVom  an  empty  sea,  to  an  empty  shore — 
Numb  ana  h^esB— a  thing  apart — 
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Cast,  but  a  derdict  evennore- 
What  has  the  world  for  a  broken  heart? 

The  World  cares  nothinff.    Whjr  should  It  mourn  ? 

Mine  is  the  night — ^/tloves  tne  sun. 
A  wounded  thing  is  a  thing  of  sooni. 

A  shadowed  me  is  a  life  to  shun." 


To  the  selfish  and  self-absorbed  sufferer  a 
Voice  comes  from  the  Silence,  bidding  the  soul 
to  awake  from  its  wretched  slumber  while 
the  world  is  calling  for  just  the  hdp  that  can 
only  be  given  by  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  fieiy  furnace  of  afiUction. 

•Booki  intended  for  rerlew  in  Tea  Absha  ehonld  be 
ttddreteed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Tea 
AaxN A«  Bofton,  Ifaak 
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'Turn  from  self.    Are  you  all  alone? 

Look  on  the  throng  that  has  f eh  the  Bx^ 
And  yet  tills  bravdy  the  seed  that's  sown 

Wtthout  one  hope  of  the '  Wotld's  Dcwe.' 

Stretch  your  hand  to  a  Idndbed  toodi. 

'Maimed  and  brdken  ?'— but  so  are  yoo. 
He  who  has  suffered  ovenuudi. 

Must  do  the  work  that  is  kft  to  do. 

FQl  your  heart  with  the  worid's  stem  wmk; 

Lose  your  woe  in  the  Worki's jpeat  woe: 
Blame  not  others,  because  pou  smik^ 

You,  who  are  needed  bettuse  you  Kmm/* 


The  Voice  dwells  on  the  essential  nohleneM 
of  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  trust,  who 
make  their  eiperience  a  sustaining  power  for 
others  who  have  never  before  tasted  of  the 
bitter  herb. 

''Those  who  labor,  and  ask  no  nay, 

Who  iK^d  the  torch,  though  tncnr  egres  are  blind— 
And  walk  with  Grief  on  the  darkened  way. 
Knowing  Despair  one  step  *  "^ '   * 
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Who  stand  erect,  with  head  held 
Unbowed  l^  soirow;  too  stroi^  ib  fall; 

Too  proud  to  murmur;  too  brave  to  die: 
They  are  the  Men  among  them  all; 

Who  hold  for  others  Love's  brinoning  ciq>. 
With  never  a  drop  to  qnendi  tfks»r%irBt; 

Th^  are  the  leaven  that  raises  vtp 
The  World  to  God  from  the  dqilhs  aoomrsed. 

Struggle  onward,  and  match  their  worth; 

Pour  vour  blood  on  the  thirsty  seed; 
TiD,  with  Anguish,  the  barren  earth; 

live  your  me  like  a  Man  indeed. 

Depths  unsounded  your  feet  may  tread; 

Heights  unguessed  are  before  your  ejres; 
Waken  the  Soul  you  thou^t  was  dead; 

Watch  for  the  sun  that  yet  may  rise.** 


The  Voice  is  heeded,  and  the  result  that 
must  and  ever  will  follow  consecration  and 
unselfish  labor  for  others  reacts  on  the  awak- 
ened soul  in  the  new  gift  of  life — a  ^ory  that 
is  a  benediction. 


« 
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Look!  for  th^  go— the  ghostly  years. 

Look!  for  it  ends— the  endless  n^L 
Look!  for  my  eyes  are  Uind  with  tears. 

Ah!  Godbless it!    The lif^t!  the UgkU 


Up!  and  onward,  with  bleeding  feet, 
fVom  the  noisome  depths  where  the 
dwcU. 
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Up!  thoa^  the  wings  of  the  Furiet  beat 
Round  the  awful  court  of  Earthfj  Hdl. 

''Nudit  stm  lia  on  the  itoDj  md; 

GM  itands,  moddng  eadi  ftq>  I  take; 
Care  stfll  dingB,  with  iti  heavr  wad. 
But  my  eyes  have  seen«  and  my  heart's  awake.' 

At  length  the  soul,  wrapped  in  midnight 
grief  80  long  as  it  was  lost  in  sdf-abaoiption 
or  in  selfish  concern  for  its  own  gratification 
and  pleasure,  by  forgetting  self  in  the  service 
of  others  passes  from  the  night  into  the  day 
and  beholds  the  splendor  of  a  dawn  more 
radiant  than  its  ^es  had  ever  befbre  been 
capable  of  perceiving. 

**F1aiDinff  dawn  in  the  Eastern  sky, 

Qouds  unrolled  from  a  waking  Earth, 
The  sun  leaps  up,  snd  the  shadows  47» 
And  the  Day  of  Days  has  had  its  birth. 

Color  surges  across  the  trees. 
Hafbenl  I  near  a  Uudliird  sine. 
The  air  awakes  to  the  hmn  61  bees, 
And— ever  the  meadows  walks  the  Spring. 

"Fteoe,  udd  rest  on  the  tender  grass; 
Deep,  sweet  breaths  of  a  purer  air; 
Shadows,  only  where  swallows  pass; 
Fhigrance  and  mdody  evoywhere : 

''Meadows  of  green,  and  white,  and  gold; 
Bobolinks  swindng  on  grasses  kxDff ; 
Holiness,  more  than  the  neart  can  nold. 
Blossoming  out  in  love  and  song. 

"Yonder  Uie  ckmds  that  once  were  dark. 
Are  blushmg  pink  in  the  morning  riow. 
And,  hi^  above  them,  a  sinffins  mS, 
LflceHope,  is  calling  to  all  bdow. 

For  Hope's  awafce,  and  the  heart  is  warm. 
And  ue  grass  is  men  on  the  sunny  way. 

Out  of  the  ook),  and  dark,  and  stoim^ 
Thanks  to  the  God  who  gave— To-day. 


•• 


"Peace  to  the  earth,  and  all  is  wdl; 

For  the  heart  knows  all  that  the  birds  would  sing; 
For  Love  has  broken  the  bonds  of  Hdl, 
And— over  the  meadow  walks  the 


Whether  as  a  sermon  impressing  an  august 
lesson,  or  as  a  true  poem,  this  little  work  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  love 
the  b^utiful  in  life  and  literature. 


Mrs.  Eddy  and  ths  Late  SuU  in  Equity.  By 
Michael  Meehan.  Authorised  edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  871.  Price,  92.25. 
Concord,  New  Hanipshire:  Michael  Mee- 
han, publisher. 


It  IB  WELL  that  a  reliable  and 
history  of  the  famous  suit  in  eqoity,  i 


by  certain  enemies  of  Christian  Science  and 
brought  with  so-called  "next  friends"  as  the 
stallong-horses,  should  appear  in  substantial 
form  for  preservation,  as  this  suit  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  and  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  portentous  dvil  suits  ever  insti- 
tuted in  the  R^ublic.    It  involved  questions 
that  had  a  vital  bearing  on  the  religious  free- 
dom while  it  raised  issues  of  a  still  more  inti- 
mate bearing  on  the  rights  of  aged  people.    It 
was  one  of  the  gravest  recent  outrages  that 
have  been  attempted  throu^  the  agency  of 
the  courts.    Htfppily,  its  complete  ooUapse 
not  OQly  defeated  the  infamous  designs  of  the 
New  York  World  and  probably  other  backers 
of  the  attempted  outrage,  but  it  served  to 
remove  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice   bom 
chiefly  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation, 
that  was  current  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
the  tenets  of  Qiristian  Science.    As  events 
transpired,  it  proved  predsdy  the  reverse  in 
its  results  from  what  the  enemies  of  Christian 
Science  desired,  and  served,  as  is  the  case  with 
most   attempts   at  religious   persecution,   to 
greatly    stimulate    interest    in    the    rdigon 
assailed. 

The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  by 
the  editor  of  the  Concord  Patriot^  a  journalist 
who  for  many  years  has  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  fouiMler  of  Christian  Science  and 
who  holds  her  in  high  esteem. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Meehan 
shows  that  the  New  York  World  and  MeClurt's 
Magagine  sent   men  to   Concoixl   with  the 
evident  purpose  of  trying  to  get  up  some 
sensational  matter  that  would  be  injurious 
to  Christian  Science  and  its  founder,  by  inter- 
viewing   citizens    of    Concord.    Tli^    met, 
however,  with  dismal  failure,  in  so  far  as 
securing  what  th^  wanted  from  reputable  or 
responsible    citizens    was    concerned.    The 
leading  citizens  of  Concord  with  one  accord 
frowned  upon  the  discreditable  attempt,  and 
where  the  reporters  had  evidently  desired 
criticisms  and  attacks  upon  Mrs.  Eddy,  th^ 
received  only  words  of  praise  and  respect. 
Notwithstanding   this,    the    journalists   pro- 
ceeded to  manufacture  a  lot  of  sensational 
falsehoods  in  lieu  of  facts. 

When  Mr.  Meehan  found  out  the  character 
of  the  matter  that  was  to  be  sent  on  to  the 
Worldf  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  informing 
him  of  the  facts  and  urging  him  not  to  allow 
the  World  to  be  prostituted  by  being  made 
the  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  foltehoods 
and  baseless  dander.    The  protest,  however^ 
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had  no  effect  and  the  World  followed  up  its 
false  and  disreputable  papers,  as  was  shown 
bj  The  Arena  a  jear  ago  last  January,  with 
an  effort  to  bring  the  case  into  the  courts. 
Senator  Chandler  was  employed,  and  a  man 
was  sent  West  to  tiy  and  induce  Mrs.  Eddy's 
son  to  lend  himself  to  the  disreputable  plot. 

FoUowing  this  exposure  and  the  pillorying 
of  the  Worlds  Mr.  Meehan  gives  a  full  and 
exhaustive  history  of  the  case  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, including  the  reports  of  the  hearings 
before  the  masters  and  the  interviews  of  the 
masters  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  ''in  which  inter- 
views Mrs.  Eddy  made  very  clear  to  the  world 
her  mental  capability."  The  vdume  also 
contains  the  expert  <^inions  of  Dr.  Allan 
McLane  Hamilton  of  New  Vork  and  Dr. 
Edward  French  of  Massachusetts,  the  noted 
alienist  specialists,  on  the  mental  acuteness 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  There  are  also  many  pages 
given  to  biographical  sketches  of  leading 
persons  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  a  frontispiece  photo- 
gravure of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  photogratphs  of 
Judges  Aldrich  and  Chamberlain,  Greneral 
Streeter  and  other  attom^s,  together  with 
leading  members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist  of  Boston. 


Bocks  of  the  Day. 


Same  Neglected  Aepecta  of  War.  By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan.  Cloth.  Pp.  197.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Boston:  little.  Brown  &  Com- 
pany. 

This  volume  contaLos  four  essays  by  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  together  with  a  chapter  on  ''The 
Power  That  Makes  for  Peace,"  by  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  and  one  on  "The  Capture  of 
Private  Property  at  Sea,"  by  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
ilie  book  is  a  plea  in  justification  of  war  and 
the  fostering  of  a  strong  military  arm  on  the 
part  of  government,  rather  than  a  broad- 
visioned,  statesmanlike  plea  for  peace.  It 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  old  Opportunist 
sophistical  plea  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
military  arm  as  the  best  provision  for  peace, 
which  in  effect  is  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  and  the  people  with  military  ideak, 
military  arguments  and  military  object- 
lessons  instead  of  with  the  ideals  of  peace 
and  the  ethics  of  the  great  Nazarene.  The 
arguments  of  the  volume  frequently  remind 
us  of  those  long  advanced  by  the  upholders 
of  monarchal  government,  in  which  the  spe- 
cial pleaders  for  class-rule  strove  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  popular  government.    It 


is  a  book  that  will  tend  to  chloiofdnn  Uie  con- 
sdence  of  Christendom  instead  of  nnkiiig 
it  vigilant  and  aggressive  for  practical  meM 
ures  that  would  compd  intematioiial  aribithir 
tion  and  render  possiUe  the  cutting  do^m  cf 
armaments  that  are  now  audi  a  cnAmg 
burden  on  industry  and  one  of  the  most 
demoralizing  influences  known  to  CbriMan 
civilization. 

If  half  the  mon^  spent  annually  on 
ments  by  the  United  States  govaiunent 
devoted  to  wise  and  practical  ways  and 
for  the  cultivating  of  arbitrationt  in  iHndk 
real  statesmen  instead  of  pditical  demagogiiei 
and  opportunists  should  be  placed  to  llie  bonl 
for  the  securing  of  a  radoiial  pvogm,  Ikan 
can  be  little  doubt  but  what  two  or  lira 
nations,  like  En^and  and  Franee,  eotdd  be 
induced  to  unite  in  concert  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  a  mutual  agrioMt 
for  arbitration  among  these  powcn  deoM  be 
arranged;  and  then  step  by  step  mmmum 
could  be  pushed  forward  which  would  inenl- 
ably  create  such  a  sentiment  that  vanooa  elibcr 
diristian  Unds  would  hasten  to  joim  tte 
league  of  the  people,  with  the  result  ffait 
soon  international  arbitration  would  be  as 
settled  a  fact  as  is  intematioaal  law. 

What  is  most  needed  is  statfwnenshq) 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  instead  of  tiie 
spirit  of  Csesar;  strong,  earnest,  practical 
men  of  faith  instead  of  opportunist  politkians 
and  soldiers  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  war. 

Books  like  the  present  volume  do,  in  our 
judgment,  incalcidable  injury  by  catering 
to  tilie  military  ^irit,  probably  the  most  sin- 
ister influence  in  civilisation  to-day,  and  by 
discouraging  moral  idealism  and  the  faith 
that  makes  nations  great. 


The  Stuff  of  a  Man.  By  Katherine  Evans 
BUke.  Cloth.  Pp.  42S.  Price,  91.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

This  novel,  by  the  talented  author  of 
HearVe  Haven^  has  a  double  interest.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  charming  and 
human  love  romances  of  the  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  b  the  best  study  of  the  n^gro 
question  that  has  been  made  in  fiction. 

As  a  story  it  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the 
simple,  present-day  American  life.  The  char- 
acters are  well  drawn.  True,  Mrs.  Blake  is 
not  so  strong  in  character  analyas  or  so  keen 
in  dissecting  motives  as  is  that  other  brilliant 
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ston-,  grows  in  greatness  through  the  magic 
influence  of  love  and  the  upward-compelling 
power  of  a  lofty-minded  girl.  In  little  Winkie 
we  have  another  fine  piece  of  character-draw- 
ing atid  this  is  also  true  of  several  other  char- 
a<-ters.  notably  that  of  Damoris  Ochiltree, 
Burnette  Dorsey  and  Bennie  Shafter. 

The  scene  of  the  ston-  b  laid  in  an  Ohio 
River  town  in  Indiana.  A  philanthropic 
woman  leaves  a  fortune  to  her  nephew.  Clay 
Ilardesty,  provided  he  will  carry  forward  a 
plan  she  has  for  solving  the  race  problem  in  a 
niiniature  way — a  solution  that  she  hopes  will 
prove  suggestive.  Clay  has  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky and  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
general  prejudice  against  the  nf^ro.  Hia 
attorney.  Judge  Ocbiltree,  has  the  moat  pro- 
nounced aversion  to  the  n^^roes  of  any  one 
in  Blufftown.  the  scene  of  the  romance.  On 
the  way  to  this  town  the  young  lawyer  comes 
in  contact  with  two  young  women,  Damoiis 
and  Charlotte  Ochiltree,  both  playing  promi- 
nent parts  in  the  stoiii',  Damoris  being  a 
dominating  figure  only  second  in  strength  of 
character  lo  her  grandfather,  Philo  E>orsey. 

The  story  abounds  in  incidents  and  dram- 
atic espisodea,  ome  scenes  being  veiy  strong. 


young  Indiana  novelist,  David  Graham 
Phillips,  who  in  some  of  his  books,  notably 
his  latest  novel,  Old  U'ivet  for  New,  gives  us  a 
vivid  example  of  psychological  realism  in  the 
revelations  of  the  undraped  souls  of  his  char- 
acters. -  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  her 
treotment  is  merely  descriptive  or  superficial. 
From  time  to  time  she  lifts  the  curtain  and 
gives  her  readers  glimpses  of  the  holiest  of 
holies  of  the  characters  around  which  the  chief 
interest  centers,  and  there  are  here  ^ven  some 
fine  typical  characters.  I'hilo  Dorsey,  the 
fine,  broad -visioned  philanthropist,  the  friend 
of  the  black  man  and  devout  worshiper  of  a 
(jod  of  Love,  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  char- 
acters in  the  novels  of  the  season,  and  he  is  as 
lovable  as  he  is  true  to  life.  All  his  family 
exhibit  the  same  fine  characteristics — a  blend- 
ing of  love  with  superb  courage  that  wherever 
found  or  described,  whether  in  life  or  litera- 
ture, inspire  and  uplift.  Judge  Bridges 
Ochiltree  is  another  admirably  drawn  typical 
figure.  His  antipathy  lo  the  black  man  voices 
the  sentiment  of  the  prejudice<blinded  and 
emotion-swayed  n^^-baiting  element  of  the 
South.  Clay  Hardesty,  the  brilliant  young 
Kentucky  attorney,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
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and  at  all  times  the  reader's  interest  is  held. 
But  an  excellence  even  greater  than  that 
which  constitutes  the  storv  a  beautiful  and 
wholesome  love  romance  of  common  American 
life  is  the  masterly,  just  and  judicial  treatment 
of  the  negro  question.  Here  all  the  varied 
and  complex  phases,  including  the  unpleasant 
and  sinister  aspects  of  the  great  problem,  are 
met  with  a  superb  courage  only  equalled  by 
delicacy  in  their  j)resentation.  Mrs.  Blake 
does  not  idealize  the  negro.  She  sees  him 
exactly  as  he  is,  but  she  does  place  responsi- 
bility where  it  should  be  placed  and  without 
preaching  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
innate  sense  of  justice  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  a  strong,  fine  and  vital  novel,  and  as  a 
piece  of  literature  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
author's  excellent  first  novel.  Heart's  Haven. 


Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience, 
By  Grenville  Kleiser.  Cloth.  Pp.  3^6. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

This  work  contains  over  twenty  pages 
devoted  to  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience,"  in 
which  "The  Voice,"  "The  Breath,"  "Modu- 
lation," "Pausing,"  "Feeling  and  Energy," 
"Gesture  and  Action,"  "Impersonation," 
and    "Imagination"   are   briefly   considered; 


after  which  appear  about  two  hundred  sdec 
tions,  most  of  them  humorous,  all  suited  for 
public  delivery.  The  book  contains  a  very 
admirable  selection,  embracing  many  old 
favorites  and  several  new  pieces  some  of 
which  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this 
volume.  It  is  an  admirable  volume  of 
popular  selections  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed. 


Primitive  Secret  Societies.  A  Study  in  Early 
Politics  and  Religion.  By  Hutton  Webster, 
Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  228.  *  Price.  $2.00  net. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  work  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  primitive  secret  and  religious 
societies  and  initiation  rites  and  their  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  social  and  race 
life  of  the  various  savage  tribes.  Much  of  the 
matter  is  given  only  in  the  barest  outline. 
The  copious  foot-notes  and  references,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  very  comphte  bibliography 
which  will  enable  anv  one  who  so  desires  to 
make  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  special  inter^  to 
students  of  sociology  and  anthropologj'. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 
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WILLIAM    H.   TAFT. 
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Presidential  Possibilities. 


TOM     L.  JOHNSON 
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Presidctitial  PosHibiliiies. 


HON.  HOBERT  .M.   LA  FOLI.ETTE, 
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HON.    WALTER    Ci,AHK.    1 1 .1). 
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POLITICS,  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  TRUSTS  AS 
SEEN  BY  CARTOONISTS. 


NOW  OX  THK  aqiARE,  WOULDNTIT 


JabiBOn  in  Wibhirc'a  Mi«aiinr. 

BUMPING    THE    BUMPS. 


SavM«.  ip  ihc  Cbickco  Duly  Soculbl. 
IF  LABOR  SECURED        INSTEAD  OF  BEGGING 
ITS    LAWB    IN    THIS  FOR  THEM  LIKE 

MANNER  THIS. 


HBDdy,  in  Duluth  N«ws-Tribui 


Wshre  Juab  (Stutlgiu-|)' 


"Horronlll    Look  whM's  hero." 
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Spenctr,  in  the  Cumnioi 

■ROCK  ME  TO  SIXEP,  MOTHER,  ROl-K 
JIE  TO  SLEEP." 
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Uoy\f.  m  Ihe  PhUtddphia  Pew. 

VP  THE    HILL  AND  DOWN  AGAIN. 
The  oiii  Hint*  of  'ti*  "^.''■C.°'  France"  txaught  up- 


NuiabtoD.  in  Duluth  Herald. 
THE  MODERN  8T.  PATRICK  OF  AMERICA. 
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ME  SOMEONE  UNDERTOOK  THE  JOB. 
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The  Outlook  for  Nominations. 

IT  IS  usuaUy  hazardous  to  make  predic- 
tions regarding  the  nominations  for 
President,  and  this  year  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Hence  the  most  we  can 
safely  do  is  to  indicate  the  candidates  that 
seem  at  the  present  writing  to  have  the  best 
chance  to  be  selected  by  the  two  great 
parties. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  if  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  Democratic  party  could  be 
obtained,  Mr.  Bryan  would  receive  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  votes  cast.  But 
nominating  conventions,  like  our  government 
since  it  passed  from  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  great  privilege-seeking  monopolies,  corpora- 
tions and  trusts  acting  through  political  bosses 
and  money-controlled  machines,  are  frequently 
anything  but  representative  of  the  wishes  of 
the  electorate  of  the  parties  in  question;  and 
with  the  Democratic  convention,  owing  to  the 
two-thirds  rule,  the  element  of  doubt  in  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  is  necessarily  much 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  simple 
majority  of  delegates  could  nominate.  The 
great  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan,  based  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  sincerity,  incor- 
ruptibility, lofty  patriotism  and  ability,  and 
the  fiuiher  fact  that  he  so  largely  represents 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  fundamental 
Democrats  and  lovers  of  free  government,  will 
give  him  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  monetary  resources  and  the  per- 
nicious activity  of  the  would-be  wreckers  of 
the  party.  But  the  plutocratic  contingent 
that  pretends  to  be  Democratic  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  hopes  of  the  people  may 
succeed  in  preventing  Mr.  Bryan  from  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  that 
event,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  some 
one  wholly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  best 
representing  his  ideals  and  convictions — such 
a  man  as  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  or  Senator 
Owen  of  Oklahoma,  will  receive  the  nomina- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  papers  as  Ilar'pers 
Weekly y  edited  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
handy-man,    Mr.    Harvey,    the    New    York 


World,  and  other  reactionary  and  plutocratic 
organs  favor  Governor  Johnson  would,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  facts  involved,  render, 
we  think,  his  nomination  impos^ble  at  a  time 
when  the  people  are  so  aroused  to  the  peril 
of  popular  rights  and  free  goyemment  from 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  whose 
throne  is  Wall  Street. 

Turning  to  the  Republican  party,  the  can- 
didate that  at  this  writing  seems  to  have  by 
far  the  best  chance  to  receive  the  nominatioD 
is  Secretary  William  H.  Taft.  A  conibinatioD 
of  things  favor  him  which  we  incline  to  bdiere 
will  lead  to  his  nomination  on  the  first  ballot 
Among  these  we  briefly  mention  the  foUowing: 
(1)  President  Roosevelt  has  selected  him  as 
his  successor,  and  the  weight  of  the  adminis' 
tration  has  been  thrown  in  his  favor.  But 
this  in  itself  might  easily  prove  a  source  of 
weakness  if  the  candidate  were  a  difFerent 
kind  of  man — for  instance,  a  man  like  United 
States  Senator  LaFoUette,  whom  the  plu- 
tocracy and  the  corrupt  bosses  fear.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Taft,  President  Roosevelt's  atti- 
tude is  a  source  of  strength,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  his  gaining  a  large  constituency  who 
would  oppose  him  were  he  not  favored  by 
the  President,  the  plutocracy  has  been  made 
to  imderstand  that  if  Taft  is  not  nominated 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  desires,  the  President  stands 
ready  to  accept  the  nomination;  for  though 
the  President  has  not  said  this,  his  intimate 
friends  have  been  permitted  to  industriouslj 
spread  the  idea,  and  this,  we  believe,  will 
lead  to  Mr.  Taft's  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot,  because  the  plutocracy  and  the  bosses 
barring  the  favors  shown  Mr.  Taft  by  the 
President,  have  no  objection  to  the  nominatioD 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Indeed,  we 
very  much  doubt  if,  with  the.  possible  excep- 
tion of  Secretary  Root,  Mr.  Cortel3rou  and 
Senator  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  there  are 
any  men  in  the  United  States  who  might  hj 
any  possibility  be  nominated  who  would  he 
more  satisfactory  to  the  "interests"  than 
Secretary  William  H.  Taft,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  presently  consider.  Therefore  wc 
believe  the  probabilities  strongly  point  to^the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft ' 
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Mr.  Bryan:  Man  and  Statesman. 
PI^For  twelve  years  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  under 
the  fierce  light  such  as  beats  upon  the  throne. 
The  plutocracy,  with  all  its  vast  wealth,  its 
army  of  retainers  and  hangers-on,  its  news- 
paper battalions,  its  political  bosses  and 
handy-men,  has  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  discredit  him.  He  has  been  slandered 
and  maligned,  persistently  and  deliberately 
misrepresented  in  cartoon  and  editorial. 
Never  in  our  memory  has  a  statesman  at  once 
pure,  clean,  able,  courageous  and  upright, 
been  the  object  of  such  deliberate,  unabating 
misrepresentation  and  calumny.  And  yet 
through  all  this  he  has  maintained  the  serenity 
of  soul  that  marks  the  man  conscious  of  his 
own  rectitude  and  determined  to  so  live  that 
he  can  walk  arm  in  arm  with  justice  and  look 
love  squarely  in  the  face  with  no  shadow  of 
shame.  His  private  life  has  been  that  of  a 
model  American;  clean,  manly,  loving  and 
just. 

But  many  men  are  models  in  their  homes 
and  punctilious  in  observing  outwardly  the 
forms  of  religion,  and  yet  when  they  come  to 
business  or  poHtical  affairs  they  yield  to  a 
vicious  and  soul-searing  opportunism  that 
is  marked  at  every  step  with  moral  criminality 
or  deviation  from  the  path  of  fidelity,  virtue, 
integrity  and  honor.  It  has  been  this  double 
standard  of  life  that  has  marked  corporation- 
rule  and  politics  since  privileged  interests 
gained  mastery  of  the  poHtical  machines  that 
more  than  all  dse  has  demoralized  and  debased 
American  life  while  undermining  republican 
government.  And  it  is  a  crowning  glory  of 
Mr.  Bry^'s  career  that  he  has  refused  to 
yield  to  the  seductive  temptations  of  prevailing 
conditions  and  win  personal  or  political  success 
at  the  cost  of  moral  integrity.  He  has  ever 
been  straightforward,  sincere  and  loyal  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  highest  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  government.  We,  in 
common  with  many  others,  have  frequently 
disagreed  with  his  views;  but  we  have  never 
doubted  his  integrity  or  lofty  manhood.  He 
has  often  moved  much  slower  than  we  could 
wish,  for  by  temperament  Mr.  Bryan  is  a 
conservative  rather  than  a  radical;  but  it 
is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  has  never 
permitted  the  lure  of  personal  success,  fame, 
wealth  or  popular  applause  to  lead  him  to 
swerve  from  the  cause  of  the  people  or  the 
principles  of  fundamental  democracy. 

Moreover,  he  has  steadily  advanced.  Some- 
times, as  in  th<  case  of  public  ownership  of 


railways,  his  vacillation  has  been  disappoint- 
ing, but  always  in  such  cases  it  was  b^^use 
he  believed  that  another  experiment,  as  for 
example,  public  supervision,  should  be  first 
tried.  His  caution  and  native  conservatism 
desire  progress  to  be  made  slowly. 

He  has  long  been  a  champion  of  Direct- 
Legislation.  He  is  aggressively  honest,  sin- 
cere, loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  triple  reaction- 
ary evils  which  are  threatening  democracy: 
imperialism,  militarism  and  plutocracy. 
Hence  all  the  anti-republican  influences,  the 
powers  of  greed,  the  privilege-seeking  and 
privilege-favoring  hordes,  are  all  opposed  to 
the  man  whom  they  know  to  be  able,  incor- 
ruptible and  faithful  to  the  basic  demands  of 
democracy — equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights. 

Mr.  Taft:  His  Strength  and  Weakness. 

Secretary  Taft  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of 
men,  and  fair-spoken.  Few  men  can  make 
a  more  pleasing  appearance  before  all  classes 
and  interests  than  this  plausible  and  sweet- 
spoken  gentleman.  True,  his  knowledge 
that  he  must  not  really  antagonize  the  masters 
of  the  money-controlled  machine  is  such  that 
at  times  he  is  compelled  to  appear  pitifully 
superficial  and  ignorant  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  vital  political  problems  of  the  hour. 
For  example,  when  asked  what  a  man  was  to 
do  who  was  unable  to  get  work  and  who  was 
starving,  he  cried,  "Grod  knows!" — an  impo- 
tent cry  of  despair  in  lieu  of  a  statesman's 
answer,  that  in  a  nation  of  measureless  wealth 
like  ours,  if  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights  obtained,  instead  of  the  mastership  of 
monopoly  and  privilege,  all  would  have  ample 
employment  who  wished  to  labor,  and  that 
it  was  the  supreme  duty  of  true  statesmanship 
to  unceasingly  work  for  changes  that  would 
bring  about  such  equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights  and  abolish  all  forms  of  privi- 
lege that  were  enabling  the  few  to  acquire 
wealth  that  was  justly  being  earned  by  the 
many.  Such  a  reply  as  the  above,  however, 
would  have  seriously  offended  the  masters 
of  the  money-controlled  machine  of  his 
party;  so  we  see  him  raising  his  hands  in 
despair  and  crying,  "God  knows!"  and  thus 
leaving  the  question. 

Again,  his  loyalty  to  the  corrupt  bosses  and 
the  masters  of  the  political  machine  has  made 
him  fight  Direct-Legislation,  which  he  must 
know  is  the  only  practical  and  efficient  method 
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for  insuring  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  Indeed,  he 
has  opposed  it  almost  as  zealously  as  have 
Boss  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
political  bosses  and  handy-men  of  trusts, 
monopolies  and  corporations. 

But  as  a  rule  the  genial  Secretary  of 
War  has  been  a  most  plausible  and  pleasing 
speaker  before  popular  audiences.  Thus  he 
is  preeminently  the  kind  of  a  politician  which 
the  plutocracy  most  values  for  public  oflSce; 
for  the  privilege-seeking  interests,  the  great 
corporation  and  monopoly  chiefs,  judge  men 
not  by  their  words  spoken  in  public  so  much 
as  by  their  actions  when  they  are  in  positions 
of  trust  and  vantage  and  by  their  secret 
pledges.  Now  Mr.  Taft  as  Federal  judge 
was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  plutocracy. 
The  railroads  have  good  reason  to  regard  him 
as  their  "great  and  good  friend." 

We  have  ajready  shown  our  readers  how 
the  most  authoritative  organ  of  the  high- 
finance  interests  of  Wall  Street  has  found 
Secretary  Taft  altogether  satisfactory  as  a 
candidate.  So  the  political  bosses  and  cor- 
poration handy-men  love  him  as  cordially  as 
they  dread  and  hate  LaFollette  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  or  Bryan,  Folk  and  Mayor  Johnson 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  notorious 
Boss  Cox  of  Ohio  is  to-day  hand  in  glove 
with  Brother  Charlie  Taft,  working  for  the 
nomination  of  the  Secretarv.  In  Massachu- 
setts  we  find  Boss  Lodge,  the  master  of  the 
machine,  and  ex-Congressman  Samuel  Powers, 
the  corporation  handy-man,  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Taft  movement.  No  man  whom  the 
plutocracy  feared  would  have  the  support 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  receiving  from  such  sources 
to-day.  If  he  is  nominated  he  will  have  the 
liberal  support  of  the  great  corporation  inter- 
ests; and  for  the  reason  that  the  plutocracy 
does  not  fear  him,  while  it  is  not  anxious  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  nominated,  we  believe 
Secretary  Taft  will  receive  the  nomination  on 
the  first  ballot.  If  so,  will  he  be  elected.^ 
That  is  quite  another  question. 

Other  Candidates. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  if  Mr.  Bryan 
should  not  have  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote, 
it  is  quite  possible  tliat  a  compromise  candi- 
date would  be  selected,  but  in  that  event  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  one  satisfactory 
to  the  wreckers  of  the  party  who  inflicted 
Alton  B.  Parker  on  the  Democracy  at  the  last 
election,  would  be  selected.     The  people  this 


vear  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  Rvans. 
the  Belmonts,  the  New  York  Worlds  or 
Harper* s  Weekly,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
instead  of  Governor  Johnson,  Judge  Gray  or 
Judge  Harmon,  the  favorites  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  plutocratic  wing  of  the  party, 
either  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Governor 
Folk,  Justice  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  or 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  will  be  likely 
to  be  the  choice  of  the  party,  provided  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Brvan  fail  to  secure  the  neoes- 
sary  two-thirds  vote. 

Mayor  Johnson  would  make  an  ideal  can- 
didate for  those  who  believe  in  the  democracy 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Republicanism  of  Lin- 
coln.    He  is  a  man  of  unsurpassed  executive 
and  business  ability  who  has  consecrated  his 
splendid  talent  to  the  highest  service  of  his 
country  and  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
fundamental  democracy  with  the  same  energy 
that    the   great    Wall-Street    high    financiers 
and  their  handy-men  have  shown  in  plunder- 
ing the  people  and  debauching  government 
for  private  gain.     He  is  a  strong  champion'of 
Direct -Legislation  and  all  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  underlie  a  genuine  democracy  or 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.     He  is  as  transparently  honest 
and  sincere  as  Mr.  Bryan,  and  he  is  a  stron  • 
advocate  of  the  great  basic  reforms  such  as 
public  ownership  of  natural  monopolies  artd 
the  destruction  of  monopoly  or  speculative 
value  in  the  common  gift  of  the  Common 
Father   to   His   common   children.     He   was 
a  poor  Southern  boy  who  by  persistent  labor 
and  natural  ability  rose  to  success.     In  many 
respects  he  would  be,  we  believe,  the  strong- 
est   candidate   the   Democratic    party    could 
nominate. 

Governor  Folk  was  one  of  the  great  pioneers 
in  uncovering  the  sea  of  corruption  growing 
out  of  the  union  of  the  high  financiers  and  the 
political  prostitutes  or  bosses.  For  some 
years  the  reformers  had  exposed  the  conditions 
that  obtained  throughout  the  United  States 
in  city,  state  and  nation,*  but  their  exposes 
were  met  with  denials  and  denunciations 
accompanied  by  such  epithets  as  anarchists, 
socialists,  cranks  and^  irresponsible  dema- 
gogues. Tlie  multi-millionaire  moral  crim- 
inals and  grafters' felt  their  position  so  secure 
in  society  and  their  hold  on  the  political 
machines  and  the*  bosses  so  great  that  they 
feared  little.  Their '  handy-men  in  govern- 
ment and  the7political^bosses^  operating  the 
money-controlled'  ^machines     were     working 
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as  perfectly  constructed  mechanism,  with 
the  result  that  the  government  was  being 
debauched  and  corrupted  in  all  its'ramifica- 
tions,  popular  rule  was  being  destroyed, 
and  the  great  thieves  and  their  handy- 
men were  becoming  annually  enormously 
enriched  by  systematic  plunder  of  the 
people.  As  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Folk 
lifted  the  cover  and  revealed  the  cor- 
ruptors,  great  and  low,  at  work.  No  one 
official  has  given  such  impetus  to  the  anti- 
graft  crusade  or  the  battle  for  civic  morality 
as  Governor  Folk.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
Direct -legislation  and  also  in  public  owner- 
ship for  cities,  but  not  in  government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  In  this  respect  he 
is  out  of  accord  with  progressive  democracy, 
but  on  other  points  he  is  in  harmony  with 
its  ideals,  purposes  and  a^irations.  He 
would  make  a  strong  and,  we  believe,  a  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  another  prominent  Democrat  who 
would  make  an  ideal  candidate  for  those  who 
l)elieve  in  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson.  He 
was  a  pioneer  progressive  Democrat  when 
the  South  was  as  yet  asleep  to  the  perils  of 
adyancing  plutocracy.  He  early  antagonized 
the  railways  and  the  tobacco  trust  by  refusing 
to  do  their  bidding  and  as  judge  insisting  on 
maintaining  the  cause  of  justice,  regardless 
of  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions. For  this  reason,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Chief  Justice  of  the  state,  the  rail- 
ways and  the  tobacco  trust  interests  undertook 
to  defeat  him.  The  people,  however,  could 
not  be  bought  or  seduced  to  betray  their 
friend.  He  was  elected  by  the  largest  major- 
ity ever  given  to  a  judge  in  the  state.  He 
is  a  fundamental  Democrat,  a  believer  in 
popular  ownership  of  public  utilities,  in  the 
election  of  all  judges,  senators  and  postmasters 
by  popular  vote.  He  would  make  an  excep- 
tionally strong  candidate,  and  if  nominated 
we  believe  he  would  be  elected. 

Of  the  Republican  candidates  who  are 
ostensibly  in  the  field.  Governor  Hughes  is 
probably  the  most  prominent  figure.  He  is 
being  vigorously  supported  by  ex-Boss  Odell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Rvan  was  one  of  his 
liberal  campaign  contributors  last  year  when 
he  ran  for  chief  executive  of  the  Empire 
State,  although  Ryan  is  nominally  a  Demo- 
crat. Mr.  Hughes*  great  wealth,  it  is  stated, 
was  largely  if  not  chiefly  earned  as  a  corpora- 
tion attorney,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 


he  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  the  master  spirits  among 
the  privilege-seeking  interests,  the  corporation 
chiefs  and  high  financiers.  Mr.  Odell  has 
long  been  Mr.  Harriman's  handy-man.  All 
these  things  would  indicate  that  his  nomina- 
tion would  insure  an  enormous  campaign 
corruption  fund;  but  it  is  quite  a  question 
whether  this  vear  any  fund  can  be  raised 
great  enough  to  elect  a  candidate  satisfactory 
to  the  panic-makers  of  Wall  Street  or  the  law- 
defying  corporations. 

Among  the  more  frankly  corporation  and 
reactionar^'  candidates  who  are  dear  to  the 
privileged  interests,  trusts  and  monopolies, 
are  Speaker  Cannon,  Vice-President  Fair- 
banks, Senators  Knox,  Foraker  and  Crane, 
and  Secretary  Cortelyou.  Any  of  these  men 
would  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  high 
financiers,  gamblers  and  corporation  interests 
that  are  destroying  popular  government. 

The  man  of  all  men  among  the  avowed 
candidates  of  the  Republican  party  who  could 
enthuse  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  and  also 
call  to  his  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
votes  from  independent  and  liberal  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  is  Senator' Robert  M.  LaFollette 
of  Wisconsin.     In  the  battle  of  popular  rights 
against  reaction,  class-rule  and  the  dominance 
of  privilege,    through   the   money-controlled 
machine.  Senator  LaFollette  stands  squarely 
with  the  people  and  against  the  self-seeking 
enemies    of    popular    government.    In    this 
respect  his  position  is  similar  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Bryan,    Folk,    Mayor   Johnson   and   Justice 
Clark.     He  has  proved  himself  an  absolutely 
incorruptible   statesman   under   the   greatest 
possible    temptations.     He    is    a    friend    of 
Direct -Legislation,  direct  primaries  and  other 
fundamental   democratic  measures,  and   his 
record  as  Governor  of  W'isconsin  constitutes 
the  fairest  page  in  the  history  of  Governors  of 
American   commonwealths   during  the   past 
quarter  of  a  century.     But  because  he  is  a 
real  and  not  a  pretended  reformer,  because 
he  will  not  surround  himself  with  plutocracy's 
chief   handy-men    and    at   criticfd    junctures 
surrender  the  people's  cause  to  the  plutocracy, 
he  is  the  one  man  in  the  Republican  party 
that    the    masters    of   the    money-controlled 
machine,  the  corrupt  politicians  and  the  cor- 
poration interests  most  fear.     Every  possible 
measure    has    been    taken    to   discredit   this 
statesman    during    his    brilliant    career.     If 
the  Republican  party  had  not  so  completely 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  corrupt  Uc«^^^  <«kv^ 
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the  gamblers,  high  financiers  and  corporation 
classes  of  Wall  Street,  and  become  so  thor- 
oughly manned,  in  office  and  out,  by  the 
retainers  and  handy-men  of  privileged  wealth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  Senator 
LaFollette  would  be  the  candidate  selected  at 
the  convention,  and  if  selected,  he  would  be 
elected.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Morgans,  the  Harrimans  and  the  handy-men 
of  privileged  interests,  such  as  Aldrich,  Lodge, 
Penrose  and  their  like,  would  permit  the 
Republican  party  to  nominate  a  genuine 
reformer. 

Other  Parties. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  predict  at  this 


writing  the  probable  nominations  of  the 
Socialist  party  or  the  Independence  party 
which  has  recently  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
That  the  Socialists  will  poll  a  very  large  vote 
is  indicated  by  the  growing  interest  in  Social- 
ism evinced  by  labor,  largely  on  account  of 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  organized 
industry  by  the  old  parties,  following  repeated 
ante-election  promises.  We  think  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Independence  party  this 
time,  though  he  doubtless  would  be  the 
candidate  if  he  desired  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer. 


DIRECT  LEGISLATION  AND   POPULAR    GOVERNMENT. 


OWING  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
states  will  this  year  take  action  on 
Direct-Legislation,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  unscrupulous  party  bosses  and  their 
masters  and  sustainers,  the  privilege-seeking 
and  republic-destroying  corruptors  of  govern- 
ment, have  become  so  thoroughly  alarmed 
that  they  are  seeking  through  their  kept 
editors  and  in  various  other  ways  to  mislead 
the  people  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
accepting  the  tools  of  democracy  by  which  the 
present  reign  of  graft,  corruption  and  corpora- 
tion domination  can  be  peacefully  and  effec- 
tively brought  to  an  end,  we  are  constantly 
receiving  letters  from  the  friends  of  clean 
government  and  fundamental  democracy  in 
the  states  where  the  battle  between  reaction, 
class  and  boss-rule  and  democracy  is  being 
carried  forward,  asking  for  answers  to  many 
reckless  and  sometimes  very  ingenious  and 
sophistical  pleas  that  are  being  advanced 
by  those  who  hold  a  brief  for  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  political  grafters. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  personally  answer  all 
friends  who  wish  replies,  we  give  below  the 
most  frequently  asked  questions  suggested 
by  the  opposition,  and  brief  answers  to  the 
same,  feeling  that  in  this  way  many  thousands 
of  friends  of  pure  and  free  government  will 
have  at' hand  some  facts  that  will  enable  them 
to  promptly  meet  the  charges  of  the  controlled 
press. 

(1)  Is  Direct-Legislation  through  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  inimical  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 


the  people,  or  opposed  to  the  basic  ideas  of  a 
democratic  republic  ? 

(2)  Is  it  a  radical,  untried  and  dangerous 
experiment  that  would  tend  to  unsettle  gov- 
ernment ? 

(3)  Would  Direct-L^islation  prove  costly 
in  a  state  or  community,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
people  having  greater  burdens  to  bear  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  must  be 
one  in  which  the  will,  desire  and  wish  of  the 
people  is  carried  out,  and  this  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  great  fundamental  distinction 
between  all  forms  of  class-rule  and  popular 
rule  or  democratic  republican  government. 
In  class  governments  the  officials  are  masters 
of  the  many.  In  a  republic,  under  popular 
franchise,  they  are,  if  faithful  to  their  oath 
of  office,  the  servants  of  their  principals,  the 
people.  Under  class-rule  the  governing  power 
may  be  an  irresponsible  autocrat,  an  official 
bureaucracy,  a  privileged  aristocracy,  or  some 
special  class  that  rules  directly  or  through 
servants  responsive  to  it.  Inji  representative  -^ 
democracy  or  a  democratic  republic,- "sudr" 
as  ours,  the  officials  are  servants  and  not 
masters.  They  are  elected  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  their  principals  the  voters,  who  arc 
their  masters.  A  public  servant  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  or 
those  who  have  placed  him  in  power  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  thus  unwittingly  vote  against 
their  wishes,  interests  and  desires;  or  he  may 
be  a  scoundrel  who  while  pledging  himself 
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to  cany  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  hmtt 
placed  him  as  their  lepieseiitatiTe,  betrajs 
them  to  their  enemies  or  to  the  tools  of  their 
enemies,  the  political  bosses.  In  either 
instance  it  must  be  dear  to  every  believer  in 
popular  government  that  the  principals,  or 
the  real  sovereigns  and  rulers,  should  not  be 
left  defenceless,  the  victims  of  betrayed  trusts, 
the  despoiled  of  their  enemies.  Oearly,  if 
the  theory  of  popular  government  is  sound, 
the  principals,  that  is,  the  voters,  should  have 
the  power  to  right  the  wrongs,  whether 
ignorantly  or  corruptly  committed,  and  thus 
be  protected  from  the  possibility  of  being 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  delivered  to  bands 
of  exploiters  and  plunderers,  as  has  been  the 
history  of  American  municipal,  state  and, 
to  a  great  degree,  national  government  since 
the  public-service  corporations  and  other 
privileged  interests  have  become  a  dominant 
power  in  government,  acting  as  a  new  feudal- 
ism through  the  party  boss  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine. 

If  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  power  within 
the  government  that  time  and  again  defies 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  a  power  that  annually 
levies  extortionate  taxes  on  the  American 
masses  of  untold  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
over-enrichment  of  the  few,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  lavishing  a  fraction  of  this  wrongfully- 
acquired  wealth  to  debauch  government  and 
the  various  public-opinion-forming  agencies, 
it  must  be  dear  to  every  patriotic  American 
that  the  cherished  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  has  given 
place  to  a  government  of  corp<nrate  and  privi- 
leged wealth  whose  actual  throne  is  not 
Washington  but  Wall  Street,  and  whose 
master  spirits  are  not  the  nominal  heads  of 
the  government  and  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
but  the  few  great  gamblers,  stock-waterers 
and  exploiters  of  the  millions  who  have  long 
manipulated  corporations  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  systematic  anarchists  or  law- 
defiers — a  government  of  privOeged  wealth 
acting  through  corrupt  party  bosses  and  money- 
controlled  madiines.  And  he  must  indeed 
be  a  simple-minded  and  ignorant  dtixen 
who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  deadly 
evil  that  all  friends  of  honest  government,  of 
dvic  probity  and  free  institutions  have  now 
to  grapple  with,  if  the  Republic  is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  empty  shell  masking 
one  of  the  most  corrupt,  opprevive  and 
irresponsible  forms  of  class  government. 

Direct-Lecislation    throu^    the   Initiative 


and  Referendum  is  merely  a  practical  meas- 
'-uie  ta  maintaiCthe.I>ric^esB_heHl^  which 
^piSfulir  jBpovemment  has  given  to  die  people; 
the  thing  which  differentiUes  a'd^liliiodnitlc'* 
rq>ublic  from  a  dass-ruled  government. 

In  answer  to  the  second  query,  at  the  outset 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  changed  conditions  call  for 
changes  and  readjustments.  The  discovery 
and  utilization  of  steam  and  dectridty  have 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  dvilized  world 
and  require  changes  and  readjustments  in 
industrial  and  sodal  life  at  every  turn.  Ncric.. 
iny<mtioga~-JR.jConstantly  brining  ^  about 
~  radiciJchanges throii^out the inanu^lclurf ng 
indurtrial  and  kjonomic  worid.  So  in  pc^t- 
~lcain[9S;  obn3i6ons  are  whc^y  different  ftoni 
^  what  tlrey  werci  ahundred  years  ago;  but  the 
prindples  which  differentiate  a  free  or  p<^u- 
lar  icpiesentatrve  democratic  republican  gov- 
ernment from  dass-rule  are  predsdy  the 
same  as  when  the  Dedaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  and  when  our  fathers  strove  to 
secure  a  practical  popular  government  that 
should  at  all  times  be  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  will  and  desire  of  its  prind- 
pals  or  masters — that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
voters. 

With  the  revolutions  that  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  steam,  dectridty  and 
multitudinous  inventions,  a  new  peril  has 
arisen;  not,  as  of  old,  a  taxing  power  over- 
seas that  sought  to  deprive  the  American  of 
his  earnings,  but  an  irresponsible,  arrogant 
and  avaridous  power  within  our  own  borders 
that  throu^  corruption  and  the  mastery  of 
the  money-contrdled  machine  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  supreme  dictator  in  gov- 
ernment, and  in  so  doing  is  wiping  out  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  a  representative 
democratic  republic  and  dass-rule,  or,  rather, 
is  overthrowing  popular  rule  and  substituting 
an  intolerable,  oppressive  and  manhood- 
demoralizing  dass-rule  in  its  placet 

All  Direct-Legislation  aims  to  do  is  to 
re-ddiver  the  government  to  the  people  of 
dty,  state  and  nation.  It  is  not  untried. 
For  fifty  years  it  has  been  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  Switzeriand,  and  no  intelligent  person 
in  that  Republic  would  to-day  be  reckless 
enough  to  predict  its  abandonment  by  the 
people.  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Charies 
E.  RusseU,  Cari  Vrooman,  and  the  well- 
known  £n|^h  eccHiDmist  and  publicist,  John 
A.  Hobson,  have  all  recently  made  personal 
examinations   of   the   workings   of   Diied- 
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Legislation  in  Switseiiand,  and  all  with  one 
accord  declare  it  to  have  proved  a  positive 
BUGcefls  and  an  eflPective  method  for  bulwark- 
ing free  government.  Professor  Parsons  said 
that  he  "did  not  find  one  man  who  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  final  legislation 
by  elected  delegates  without  chance  of  appeal 
to  the  people." 

Mr.  Hobson  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Con- 
temporary Review  summed  up  some  of  the 
benefits  he  had  found  to  have  resulted  from 
Direct-Legislation  in  Switzerland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  That  it  provides  a  remedy  for  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  elected  legislatures  and  secures 
laws  conformable  to  tiie  actual  will  of  the 
majority. 

'"2.  That  it  enhances  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  law. 

"8.  That  it  eliminates  much  waste  of  polit- 
ical energy  by  enabling  proposals  of  unknown 
value  to  be  submitted  separatdy  to  a  quantita- 
tive test." 

In  Switserland,  according  to  Swiss  states- 
men and  En^ish  and  American  thinkers 
who  hold  no  brief  for  reactionary,  class-rule 
interests,  it  has  proved  a  wisely  conservative 
and  eminently  practical  method  of  rendering 
popular  government  a  fact  as  well  as  a  theory. 
In  Oregon  it  has  proved  equally  successful. 
On  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
the  two  dominant  parties  of  the  state,  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain,  the  most  popular  Denoo- 
cratic  statesman  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
the  success  of  Oregon  in  view,  declared  that 
he  believed  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
offered  the  only  corrective  for  the  evils  in 
government  to-day,  his  exact  words  being: 

"I  approve  the  fonnation  of  a  National 
Initiative  and  Referendum  committee,  and 
firmlybelieve  that  the  correction  of  most  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  us  will  never  be  accom- 
plished until  the  people  take  back  the  power 
which  they  have  unconsciously  surrendered  to 
conventions,  political  machines  and  party 
bosses." 

United  States  Senator  Jonathan  A.  Bourne, 
ihe  leading  R^ublican  statesman  of  Oregon, 
bears  this  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  value 
of  Direct-Legislation: 

'*In  my  humble  opinion,  Oregon's  Direct- 
Legislation  system  is  the  safest  and  most 
conservative  plan  of  government  ever  invented. 


There  is  no  possibility  of  any  sudden  ovei^ 
tiin  of  polides  or  principle  by  change  of 
parties  in  office— no  great  change  can  be 
■lade  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
voting  on  that  particular  question  separate 
from  all  others.  I  am  confident  that  a 
majority  can  never  be  had  for  a  measure 
without  there  is  good  reason  to  bdieve  it  will 
advance  the  general  welfare. 

''The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  axe  honest,  intelligent  and  just;  agita- 
tion and  full  discussion  must  inevitably  result 
in  their  giving  a  wise  decision.  Should  a 
mistake  be  made  through  lack  of  agitation 
and  discussion,  it  can  quickly  be  remedied 
by  this  system  by  again  referring  direct  to  the 
people.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  for  a 
change  of  administration  or  a  change  of 
party  majorities  in  the  state  Senate  or  House. 
Tliis  system  places  direct  responsibility  on 
each  individual  voter  for  every  law  under 
which  he  lives. 

"The  initiative  especially  makes  availaUe 
all  the  statesmanship  there  is  among  all  the 
people.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  having  a 
good  idea  can  enlist  for  one  or  more  campaigns 
and  get  it  before  the  people  fc^  approval  or 
rejection.  No  boss  nor  political  ina^l|in#>  nor 
corrupt  legislator  can  prevent  a  frdr  hearing 
and  decision  by  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people. 

^      "The  man  afraid  to  trust  the  people  should 
not  be  trusted  by  the  people." 

The  objection  to  the  cost  of  Direct-Legisla 
tion,  that  is,  to  the  cost  of  securing  a  genuinely 
r^resentative  government  and  protecting 
the  dticens  against  the  corruption  of  the 
"interests,"  is  a  thorou^y  dishonest  j^ea. 
Direct-Legislation  is  exposed  by  all  the  cor- 
porations and  grafters  who  are  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
through  corruptly  acquiring  frtmchiaes  and 
i^ecial  privileges.  Had  the  people  of  the 
American  cities  and  states  posoessed  the 
Direct-Legislation  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  Oklahoma  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  centiuy,  they  would 
to-day  be  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  mfl- 
lions  of  dollars  that  are  now  in  the  pockets 
of  the  great  stock-watering  gamUera  and 
puUic-service  chiefs  and  trust  and  corpora- 
tion magnates  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Wall  Street,  and  the  political  tode  and  handy- 
men of  these  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

"^     Some  months  ago   Municipol  Affaire  of 
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Log  Angeles,  California,  noticed  this  claim 
bj  taking  its  home  citj  as  an  object  lesson. 
It  pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  had  had  the 
right  of  Direct-Legislation  since  1908.  Since 
then  there  had  been  a  recall  of  one  council- 
man, at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  referendum 
at  a  special  election  had  cost  the  dtj  $8,500. 
One  referendum  at  a  regular  election  had 
cost  the  dtj  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  showed  that  there  had  been  one  franchise 
graft  worth  one  million  dollars  that  had  been 
allowed  to  die  because  of  the  fear  of  a  refer- 
endum. It  cost  nothing.  The  total  expense 
of  the  law,  this  paper  pointed  out,  had  been 
$9,500  or  $2,875  a  year  since  it  had  been  in 
operation,  and  a  total  saying  of  at  least  one 
DuUion  dollars,  or  $250,000  a  year.  This, 
said  Mtmicipal  Affain^  is  "a  very  modest 
charge  for  insurance  against  legislation  that 
is  disapproved  by  the  people,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  amount  saved  by  the  legal  possibility 
of  a  referendum. 

The  real  masters  of  the  men  who  advance 
such  reasons  as  the  cost  of  the  referendum 
against  Direct-Legislation,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  referendum,  but  it  is  not 
concern  for  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but 
concern  because  the  referendum  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  get  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  against  the  will  of  the  voters. 

The  exposure  of  the  corruption  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Louis  by  the  money  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  which  paid  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
corrupt  officials  in  order  to  secure  franchises 
bdonging  to  the  people,  valued  at  many  mQ- 
Uons  of  dollars,  affords  but  one  example  of 
numbers  that  might  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
failure  to  possess  the  referendum  renders 
possible  the  robbery  of  a  community  of  untold 
millions  of  debars  through  corrupting  the 
people's  representatives  and  making  them 
traitors  to  their  government,  traitors  to  the 
voters  and  false  to  their  oaths  of  office.  The 
attempt  to  loot  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  part  of  the  street-car  corporations  tbAt>ugh 
the  bribery  of  the  city  government,  was  o^y 
diecked  by  what  is  known  as  a  "petition  in 
boots."  Only  the  presence  of  a  vast  number 
of  dtisens  who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  people  int^ded  to  hang  the  recreant 
politicians  who  ''stayed  bou^t"  saved  the 
catj.    Similar  demonstratioiis  later  occurred 


in  Philaddphia,  and  quite  recently  this  exas- 
peration of  the  people  at  the  recreancy  of 
their  supposed  representatives  has 'extended 
to  small  towns.  Thus,  a  few  months  ago,  at 
Whiting,  Indiana,  the  dty  council  tried  to 
push  a  fifty-year  traction  franchise,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  wishes  of  the  soverdgn 
people.  When  it  was  found  that  the  council 
had  determined  to  peipetrate  the  crime  against 
the  community,  the  enraged  dtizens,  having 
no  legal  redress  such  as  a  referendum  pro- 
vision would  give,  went  en  masse  to  the  cham- 
ber and  forced  an  adjournment.  One  alder- 
man was  beaten  and  others  bardy  escaped.  * 

Thus  we  find  that  we  are  to-day  in  the 
presence  of  a  condition  in  which  the  dtisens 
of  America,  where  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum do  not  yet  obtain,  are  poweiiess  in 
the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  the  corruptors^ 
unless  recourse  is  had  to  mob  violence  or  a 
threat  of  mub-rule.  City  after  dty,  state 
after  state,  has  been  robbed  and  plundered 
right  and  left  by  the  men  whose  money  is  now 
bdng  so  lavishly  used  to  second  the  eflPorts 
of  corrupt  bosses  in  the  campaign  against 
Direct-Legislation. 

Direct-Legislation  is  the  one  peaoeaUe 
and^^ractiod  remedy  that  would  render 
omposdble  the  two  greatest  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Republic  to-day — ^namdy,  the 
^BflKJ^fl^L'^^  e^oitation  of  the  people  by 
daw  interests  warlQn^  iEtough  party  bosses 
anif  in6n^-<x)ntrolled  machines,  and  mob* 
rule  invited. by  the  pQwerlessness  of  tiie 
p^1e1u>.  prevent  par^  bosses  from  maUng 
up  tiiie  slates  dictated  by  the  corporations,  or  to 
prevent  men  who  are  allowed  by  the  boss  to 
run  from  betraying  the  people  they  pretend  to 
represent. 

Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
his  address  in  New  York  on  November 
twentieth,  as  r^>orted  in  the  Washington 
Heraldj  uttered  the  master  thought  of  the 
wisest  twentieth-centuiy  statesmanship  when 
he  said: 

"The  more  constant  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  nearer  the  approadi 
to  an  ideal  government. 

"Initiative  and  referendum  make  puUic 
opinion  the  quality  controlling.  The  more 
pronqptly  and  more  fully  public  officers  cany 
into  ^ect  such  public  opinion  the  more  truly 
is  government  of  and  by  the  people  realised.** 
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RAILBOAD  REGULATION  IN  EUB 


OPE. 


THE  MARCH  magarines  contain  two 
leading  articles  that  should  appeal  to 
readers  of  The  Arena.  One  was  Mr.  Lin- 
osAn  Steflfens'  very  able  pi^>er  on  ''W.  S. 
U'Ren,  the  Law-Giver,"  a  sketch  which  neces- 
sarily incorporates  a  graphic  story  of  the  vic- 
torious battle  for  Direct-Legislation  in  Oregon. 
Mr.  U'Ren  has  been  for  many  years  a  valued 
contributor  to  The  Arena,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  at  last  his  splendid  service  to 
the  cause  of  fundamental  democracy  is  being 
stppreciated  by  men  Uke  Mr.  Steffens. 

The  second  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  that 
by  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman  on  ''Varieties  of  Rail- 
road Regulation."  It  constituted  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  Vcm  Norden's  Magasdne 
for  March.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  and  has  long 
been  a  special  contributor  to  The  Arena 
His  admirable  paper  in  the  January  issue  on 
''^The  Ultimale  Issue  Involved  in  Railroad 
Accidents"  was  undoubtecUy  one  of  the  very 
ablest  magazine  artideK  dealing  with  this 
special  phase  of  the  problem  that  has  ever 
appeared.  His  article  in  Van  NorderCs 
Magmdne  is  also  a  masteriy  discussion; 
nor  is  this  suiprising  when  we  remember  the 
author's  special  qualifications  to  speak  author- 
itatively on  railways  '  and  other  economic 
questions.  After  leaving  Harvard  Mr.  Vroo- 
man made  p<^tical  science  and  economic 
questions  the  subject  of  special  and  pains- 
taking research.  He  was  made  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
it  position  he  ably  filled  during  his  encum- 
bency  of  that  office.  Later  he  went  to 
Ekirope  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
railway  situation  in  the  various  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a 
personal,  painstaking  and  persistent  investi- 
gation. He  is  therefore  thoroughly  qualified 
to  discuss   the  railway   question  in   all   its 


In  his  paper  in  Van  Norden*8  Magazine 
Mr.  Vrooman  gives  an  authoritative  outline 
history  of  the  railway  regulation  experience  of 
various  European  nations  that  have  attempted 
to  compel  the  private  operators  of  the  great 
arterial  systems  of  the  nation  to  consider  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  gov- 
emmoit. 

In  Switzerland,  our  author  states  that  for 


many  years  each  canton  or  state  attempted 
r^ulation  with  the  result  that  there  was  mndi 
confusion  and  little  effective  regulation.    In 
1872  the  r^niUic  took  over  the  control  of  the 
railroads,  a  great  forward  st^  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  or,  to  use  the  writer's  words, 
"substituting  comparative  unity  of  purpose 
imd  harmony  of  action  for  the  antagonisms, 
misunderstandings  and  quasi-anarchy  which 
had  existed  up  to  this  time.    Still  there  was 
much  to  be  desired  on  tlie  part  of  the  people 
alid  the  government,  and  in  1895  a  radical 
meti^ure  was  enacted,  but  by  the  time  the 
systematic  opposition    of  the   railwajrs   had 
been     overcome     and     the    law    so     long 
demanded  by  the  people,  was  enacted,  the 
exasperation  of  the  voters  had    resulted   in 
whatever  hi^ipens  when  reaction  adopts  the 
Bourbon  tactics  afto*  the  people  have  become 
aroused:  The  reforms  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  voters,  had  the  avaricious  reactionaries 
been  content  to  play  fair  and  not  try  to  deleat 
the  people's  just  demands,  no  longer  satisfied 
the  nation  when  the  railways  were  fijially  bc4tcn 
at  every  point  and  forced  to  acquieaoe.    As 
America    is    traveling    predsdy    the    road 
Switzeriand  traveled,  with,  we  bdieve,  the 
same  goal  looming  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
Mr.  Vrooman's  observations  on  this  point  are 
of  special  interest. 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  this  Swiss 
railroad  legislation,"  he  says,  "is  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  too  successful  efforts  of  the 
roads  to  prevent  or  delay  the  passage  of 
sorely-needed  reform  measures,  reform  always 
came  too  late  to  be  satisfactory.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  railroads  proved  to  be  their 
final  undoing.  When  on  account  of  the  long- 
continued  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  roads, 
public  sentiment  at  last  had  been  aroused 
to  such  a  point  that  the  public  was  able,  in 
spite  of  railroad  opposition,  to  inaugurate 
a  vigorous  policy  of  railroad  control,  it  was 
found  that  the  people  had  been  too  deeply 
stirred  to  be  satisfied  with  a  program  of  nega- 
tive regulation  which  merely  corrected  Uie 
most  glaring  railroad  abuses  without  securing 
the  positive  reforms  demanded,  such  as  higher 
wages  with  shorter  hours  for  employ^  and 
lower  rates  with  improved  service  for  the 
public.    As  a  result  the  demand  tor  complete 
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ownership  and  managemffnt  by  the  Swiis 
people  of  their  arteries  of  commeroe  became 
steaidilj  more  popular,  until  finally  it  was 
embodied  in  the  law  of  October  17,  1897, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  astonishing  referendum 
vote  of  over  two  to  one.*' 

From  Switzerland  Mr.  Vrooman  passes  to 
Italy  and  traces  the  history  of  the  attempt 
at  regulation  based  on  the  example  of  H<^land, 
in  which  there  was  an  attempt  at  combining 
state  ownership  with  private  operation.  In 
Italy  the  government  did  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  regulation  that  promised  to  be  effective; 
but  here,  as  is  ever  the  case  where  private 
corporations  gain  control  of  public  utilities, 
it  was  the  private  company  and  not  the  nation 
that  benefited  in  a  financial  way. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  note  a  rule  that  marks 
the  history  of  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Either  the  government  is  made  to 
lose  enormously  for  the  abnormal  enrichment 
of  the  few,  or  the  people  are  mercilessly  vic- 
timized. In  our  own  country  these  crimes 
against  organized  society  and  strug^ing 
individuals  are  both  in  evidence.  The  mail- 
carrying  swindle  is  one  case  in  point,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  systematic  debauching  of 
government;  while  the  history  of  6^ht 
extortion,  rebates  and  discriminations  afford 
typical  examples  of  how  the  individuals  have 
been  nuiide  to  suffer  by  the  lawless  and  ava- 
ricious railway  corporations. 

Italy  was  victimized  by  the  railroad  corpo- 
rations, but  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
regulation  for  which  so  much  was  promised 
failed  to  regulate. 

"Any  one,"  says  Mr.  Vrooman,  "caring 
for  detailed  information  as  to  the  railroad 
situation  in  Italy  during  the  last  few  years 
of  company  mismanagement  should  consult 
the  report  which  a  second  Royal  Italian  Rail- 
road Commission  made  to  Parliament  May 
18,  1903.  It  is  an  extraordinary  document. 
The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  a  voluminous 
and  detailed  account  of  the  evib  and  incon- 
veniences suffered  by  the  Italian  people  during 
twenty  long  years  of  corporation  management. 

"The  Italiib  rSgime  of  private  railroad 
nuuiagement  had  been  a  dismal  ^ure.  Soon 
after  this  momentous  fact  had  been  brought 
to  light,  a  strike  of  railroad  employ^  pre- 
cipitated a  political  crisis  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  April  22,  1905,  providing 
for  state  operation  of  most  of  the  Italian  rail- 
roads from  June  dOth  of  ihat  year.    Thus 


collapsed  the  Italian  attempt  to  establish 
a  permanently  satisfactory  system  of  state- 
regulated  corporation-managed  railroads. 

"It  was  extremdy  unfortunate  that  so 
momentous  a  change  should  have  been 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  and 
irresistible  popular  impulse,  instead  of  as  the 
result  of  a  carefully  thou^t  out  and  vigoroudy 
carried  out  plan  of  political  and  economic 
evolution.  It  is  because  of  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  Italian  government  for  this  entirdy 
peaceable,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
revolutionary  stqp,  that  Italy  has  suffered  ■O' 
considerable  an  amount  of  industrial  incon- 
venience  during  the  present  purely  provisional 
rigime  of  state  management. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  "peculiar 
hybrid  railroad  system"  of  France.  France, 
like  Italy,  appears  to  Have  been  victimised 
by  the  railroad  corporations.  According  to 
the  theory  entertained,  as  our  author  shows, 
"the  railroads  were  held  to  be  a  public  service. 

"As  a  consequence  the  state  was  to  decide 
what  roads  were  to  be  built,  how  they  were  to 
be  built  and  uilder  what  conditions  Uiey  were 
to  be  operated.  Moreover,  the  state  was  to 
be  the  heaviest  investor  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  all  losses.  But  in  order  that 
the  roads  mi^t  be  run  more  eoonomicaHy 
and  efficiently  than  a  state  was  considered 
capable  of  doing,  they  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  a  species  of  junior  partner  in  the  companies 
eageriy  awaiting  the  golden  opportunity. 

The  French  government  has  been  prodigal 
with  the  people's  mon^  when  it  came  to  favor- 
ing railroads,  as  is  cloudy  shown.  But  there 
are  some  things  to  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. Our  author  was  unable  to  find  a 
trust  in  France  "which  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  direct  offspring  of  a  system  of  secret 
rebates  and  other  discriminations."  Another 
point  in  favor  of  the  state  is  the  arrangement 
by  which,  between  1950  and  1900  all  the  roads 
vdll  become  the  property  of  the  government, 
unincumbered.  The  drawbacks  seem,  how- 
ever, to  outweigh  the  favorable  features,  and 
Mr.  Vrooman  quotes  approvin^y  the  follow- 
ing words  of  President  Hadley  concerning 
attempts  at  railroad  regulation: 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  railroad 
which  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  state, 
in  its  general  p<4icy  is  much  more  like  our 
own  railroads  than  is  a  road  which  is  owned 
by  a  private  company  but  strictly  controlled 
by  state  regulations.  In  the  latter  case  the 
state  has  no  direct  interest  la  tqaSd2&% 
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tionB  to  its  own  rules.  In  the  former  it  has. 
The  rules  which  a  state  will  make  for  itself 
are  therefore  less  rigid  than  those  which  it 
will  make  for  other  people.  This  difference 
is  strikingly  seen  in  comparing  the  develop- 
ment of  railroads  in  Belgium  or  Germany, 
where  the  state  actually  owns  the  leading 
roads,  with  that  in  France  where  it  merely 
controls  them.  The  former  is  much  more 
untrammeled."* 

Mr.  Vrooman  notes  the  extremely  imfavor- 
aUe  financial  showing  of  the  fVench-regulated 
roads,  in  so  far  as  the  government  receipts 
are  concerned,  as  compared  with  the  govern- 
ment-owned and  open^ted  roads  of  G^many. 
There  the  single  state  of  Prussia  showed  in 
1905  a  net  profit  of  $125,000,000  afttt  deduct- 
ing taxes  paid  into  the  local  government 
treasury,  in  France  the  government  does 
regulate  the  railways  more  positively  and 
effectively  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe 
where  the  roads  are  under  private  control, 
and  yet  the  result  is  far  firom  satisfactory. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Vrooman  observes: 

''Here  the  question  inevitably  arises — ^how 
can  these  things  be?  How  is  it  that  the 
conmiercial,  industrial  and  fiscal  results  of 
this  splendid  system  of  government  contrcd 
of  corporation-managed  railroads  are  so  unsat- 
isfactory ?  A  corps  of  inspectors,  all  of  whom 
are  highly  trained  railroad  specialists  and  all 
of  whom  are  armed  with  extensive  legal 
powers,  seemin^y  ought  to  be  aUe  to  secure 
an  ideal  railroad  administration." 

But  they  have  signally  failed  to  do  what 
was  naturally  expected  to  be  done.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  failure  is  well  stated  by 
the  author  in  the  fbUowiog  words,  whidh 
merit  careful  consideration: 

"This  highly  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  is  all  the  more  astounding  when  one 
considers  the  vast  machinery  of  supervision 
which  has  been  created  to  prevent  it.  For 
neariy  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  fertile 
minds  of  French  law-makers  and  offidab  have 
exhausted  every  effort  to  devise  new  clauses 
for  their  contracts,  and  new  laws  and  minis- 
terial decrees  for  the  perfection  of  this  already 
highly  elaborate  system.  Bid  the  attempt  to 
make  up  in  ingenuity  what  a  system  lads  in 
vitality  is  vain.  The  experience  of  France 
with  railroad  regulation,  like  that  of  Grermany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  of  every  other  coimtry  that  has 
tried  it,  goes  to  show  that  while  such  regula- 
tion is  a  stq>  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 


highly  important  phase  in  the  economic  and 
political  education  of  a  nation,  it  is  not,  or  at 
any  rate  it  never  has  proved  to  be,  a  satis^ 
factory  final  solution  of  the  railroad  poblem.'' 
■  Of  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at  government 
regulation,  Mr.  Vrooman  says: 

''In  France  as  in  Englsiiid  and  America, 
or  wherever  private  railroads  exists  these  roads 
by  the  use  of  both  fair  means  and  foul  have 
acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  poli- 
ticians and  government  officials,  big  and 
little.  On  tbos  account  railroad  students 
and  specialists  are  slowly  coming  to  see  that 
there  is  incomparably  more  p<^tical  corrup- 
tion in  connection  with  the  private  corpora- 
tion owned  railroads  of  America,  France  and 
En^and,  than  in  connection  with  the  state 
railroads  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  that  really  efficient  and  satisfactory 
government  'control'  of  corporation  railroads 
is  a  more  difficult  proposition  than  is  the  plan 
of  complete  state  ownership  and  operation." 

The  history  of  the  railroads  of  Europe  has 
been  a  history  of  gradual  substitution  by 
nation  afto*  nation  of  government  ownership 
for  government  regulation  of  the  raflways. 

"The  list  of  countries,"  says  Mr.  Vrooman, 
"in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which  have  fd- 
lowed  this  line  of  procedure,  is  so  impressive 
as  to  be  almost  startling — including  as  it  does 
Grermany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  Italy,  Japan  and  Mexico, 
together  with  Holland  and  France,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  preparing  to  follow  suit 
Moreover,  this  list  might  be  made  much 
larger  if  there  were  included  in  it  the  other 
countries,  sudi  as  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Natal,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  colonies,  which  either 
began  with  state  roads,  or  for  some  reason 
adopted  a  government  rSgime  before  making 
a  protracted  trial  of  a  system  of  private  rail- 
road monopoly." 

In  spite  of  the  poison  press  and  the  tainted 
news  bureaus;  in  spite  of  the  attenq>ts  on  the 
part  of  the  great  subsidized  dailies  to  make 
men  bdieve  the  vile  calunmy  on  American 
manhood  implied  in  the  claim  that  while 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand,  Grermany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  other  nations  are  most  suooess- 
fully  carrying  forward  government  ownership 
and  operation,  the  American  people  are  such 
knaves  or  fools  that  they  cannot  do  what  their 
sister  nations  are  most  successfully  accom- 
plishing; and,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  vast  cor- 
ruption funds  of  the  railways  and  other  allied 
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high-finance  rings,  spent  annually  to  debauch 
a  government  that  would  be  comparatively 
free  from  corruption  were  it  not  or  the  unholy 
influence  of  privilege-seeking  wealth,  the  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  the  people 


will  foUow  the  example  of  Switzerland,  and 
cease  to  allow  themselves  to  be  longer  the 
dupes  of  the  public-service  corporations  work- 
ing through  a  subsidized  press,  political 
bosses  and  money-controlled  machines. 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Hew  Tke  PriTilege  Interaats  Oaptnred  and 
Hew  Oantrol  The  Hatioiial  Honae. 

FOR  A  SCORE  of  years  the  plutocracy 
and  the  bosses  that  direct  the  money- 
controlled  political  machines  have  systemat- 
ically endeavored  to  secure  positions  of  advan- 
tage in  eveiy  department  of  government  for 
their  handy-men;  while  they  have  been  no 
less  industrious  in  seeking  to  establish  prece- 
dents that  would  soon  have  the  force  of  law. 
Several  bureaucratic  rulings  have  been  made 
to  take  the  place  of  laws  which  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  refused  to  pass.  Innocent4ooking 
bills  have  been  slipped  through  Congress 
that  may  easily  become  powerful  engines  for 
the  enisling  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of 
the  entrenched  plutocracy  or  the  oligarchy 
of  privileged  interests.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
plutocracy  has  been  sleepless  in  its  attempt 
to  gain  complete  mastery  of  the  two  great 
legislative  branches  of  govemmmt.  It  has 
succeeded,  we  imagine,  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  most  h<^>eful 
representatives  in  these  rejects,  thanks  to 
the  fact  that  the  controlled  press  has  been 
silent  when  it  should  have  cried  aloud.  The 
Senate  has  been  packed  with  mercenaries  or 
the  handy-men  of  the  coiporations  and  polit- 
ical bosses  subservient  to  ibs  plutocracy. 

But  the  House  could  not  be  managed  in 
this  way.  Its  representatives  came  direct 
from  the  people  and  could  not  be  counted  on, 
unless  a  scheme  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  power  and  control  of  the  popular  branch 
of  government  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  men  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  if  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
House  would  no  longer  be  a  potent  menace 
to  the  plutocracy;  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
corporate  wealth  were  so  multitudinous  and 
far-reaching  that  it  could  easily  secure  the 
right  man  for  its  purpose  to  occupy  the 
Speaker's  chair — a  man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  sdect  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  com- 


mittee which  under  the  new  order,  acting 
with  the  Speaker,  is  well-nigh  all-powerful. 
This  accomplished,  the  House  would  cease 
to  be  a  great  deliberative  and  legislative  body 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  educators  of 
democracy  in  the  worid,  and  instead  would 
become  merdy  a  registering  department  of 
government  for  the  approval  of  such  measures 
as  the  Speaker  and  the  interests  behind  him 
desired;  or,  in  cases  where  public  clamor 
forced  action  on  measures,  the  Speaker  and 
the  committees  he  named  could  be  relied  upon 
to  forward  bills  that  would  be  innocuous; 
or,  if  bills  came  from  the  Senate,  like  the 
beef-trust  bill,  for  example,  with  features 
obnoxious  to  the  trust  interests,  they  could 
be  changed  as  the  privileged  interests  desired. 
It  will  be  remembored,  in  the  case  of  the  beef 
trust,  which  is  a  tjrpical  illustration  of  this 
character,  that  a  provision  was  made  com- 
pdling  the  beef  trust  to  pay  the  three  millicm 
dollars  necessary  to  protect  the  government 
against  the  morally  criminal  action  of  the 
trust  in  supplying  the  people  with  spoiled 
meat  or  drugged  meat  and  meat  prepared 
under  filthy  conditions.  The  trust  pro^ 
posed  to  advance  the  price  of  meat,  but  it 
would  not  have  dared  to  advance  the  price 
beyond  a  certain  figure;  hence  it  proposed 
to  make  the  American  people  pay  the  three 
million  dollars  for  oonq>^ling  them  to  supply 
the  pec^le  with  decent  meat,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  levy  an  added  burden  on 
the  American  meat-consuming  puUic  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Through  Speaker 
Cannon  and  other  handy-men  of  the  beef 
trust  in  Congress,  the  provision  of  the  Bever- 
idge  Bill  was  so  changed  as  to  shift  the  three 
million  dollars  from  the  criminal  beef  trust 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  the  systematic  advance  of  the 
plutocracy  all  along  the  line  of  government 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  there  cam 
be  no  doubt  but  what  this  deg^^ation  of 
the  House  of  RepresentBLtxq«&  ^asfioS.  ''^ 
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ceased  to  be  a  popular  r^reaentative  bodj, 
was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  those  who 
furnish  gigantic  eomiption  funds  for  cam- 
paign purposes  at  every  Congressional  and 
Presidential  election,  to  defeat  and  destroy 
pc^ular  government  for  the  enrichment  and 
the  enthronement  of  the  privil^ed  few  and 
their  tools. 

Oftptain  Bielunomd  Pearson  flobson's 
OraTO  Oharge. 

The  recent  submarine  scandal  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  the  House  under 
the  autocratic  rule  of  Speaker  Cannon  strives 
to  prevent  all  damning  facts  that  threaten 
to  reveal  a  new  seething  bed  of  corruption, 
from  coming  to  light.  When  the  charge  of 
corrupt  practices  was  made  by  Congressman 
lilley  in  connection  with  the  Electric  Boat 
Company,  the  press  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges,  but  it  was  ten  days  before 
the  clamor  of  the  papers  became  so  great 
as  to  force  the  reactionary  and  autocratic  few 
who  control  Congress  to  even  make  the 
pretense  of  an  investigation.  The  investiga- 
tion was  conducted  in  precisely  the  manner 
we  would  expect  Tammany  Hall  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  its  corrup- 
tion. Mr.  Lilley  was  hampered  instead 
of  encouraged  at  every  turn.  His  coun- 
sel was  not  permitted  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses. But  that  was  only  one  of  the 
various  efforts  to  prevent  an  honest  and 
searching  inquiry  into  conditions.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  the  New  York  World, 
published  on  -March  thirteenth,  affords  an 
impressive  and  illuminating  illustration  of 
how  this  committee  strove  to  screen  the 
^>eaker  and  prevent  ugly  facts  from  coming 
to  light: 

"All  Washington  is  talking  to-night  of  the 
sensational  testimony  given  to-day  by  Cap- 
tain Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  before  the 
special  House  committee  investigating  the 
Electric  Boat  Company  bribery  scandal. 
The  former  naval  officer,  whose  truthfulness 
and  high  sense  of  honor  are  his  distinguishing 
characteristics,  was  the  trump  card  played  by 
Representative  Lilley  in  his  effort  to  uncover 
submarine-boat  corruption. 

"Captain  Hobson  startled  the  committee 
by  dedaring  that  Lawrence  ^ear,  of  New 
York,  a  former  classmate  of  his  at  Annapolis 
and  later   a  fellow-officer  in  the  naval  con- 


struction corps,  had,  as  agent  for  the  boat 
company,  tried  to  influence  him  to  TOte  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  purdiaae  of  sab- 
marine  boats  built  by  his  company.  Tlie 
plan  was  that  Hobson,  in  return  for  his  vote, 
would  be  appointed  to  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  through  the  influence  of  the  sab- 
marine  company. 

"For  a  moment  there  was  dead  aOence 
after  Captain  Hobson  had  made  this  state- 
ment. Then  he  was  pressed  to  tell  with 
whom  ^ear  had  said  the  boat  con^anj  had 
such  influence.  The  witness  proxoptly  an- 
swered: 

"'It  was  the  Speaker.' 

"There  was  a  hasty  consultation  among  tht 
members  of  the  committee  and  that  phase  of 
the  inquiry  was  dropped. 

"The  news  of  Hobson's  reply  rapidly 
spread  to  the  House  and  immediatdy  became 
the  only  topic  in  the  doak  rooms  and  the 
corridors. 

"All  wondered  why  it  was  that  Hobson  was 
not  asked  to  state  how  ^ear  said  his  company 
could  command  the  ^eaker.  Earlier  in  the 
day  Lilley,  on  the  stand,  had  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Captain  Hobson  had  been  i^- 
proached  in  the  submarine-boat  matter;  that 
Hobson  had  told  him  of  an  offered  bribe  some 
time  ago,  at  the  same  time  imposing  secrecy. 
The  witness  said  that  not  until  Tuesday  last 
had  he  been  able  to  persuade  Hobson  to  allow 
him  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  facts." 

Captain  Hobson  in  his  testimony  stated  that: 

"While  I  was  convalescent  Mr.  Spear  called 
me  on  the  'phone  one  day  and  said  he  under- 
stood I  wanted  to  get  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  He  further  said  that  he  would 
be  able  to  help  me,  as  his  company  had  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  the  appointment  if  I  stood 
right  on  submarines." 

And  as  will  be  noted  from  the  quotation 
from  the  World  above,  when  pressed  to  state 
who  the  party  was  that  Mr.  ^ear  designated 
as  the  one  who  would  help  him  to  get  him 
on  the  committee,  he  replied,  "It  was  the 
^eaker." 

Mr.  Spear  denies  having  offered  this  bribe 
to  Congressman  Hobson,  but  Mr.  Hobson's 
reputation  for  veracity  and  the  action  of  the 
conmiittee  in  preventing  anything  like  a 
thorough,  searching  inquiry,  will  have  far 
more  weight  with  the  public  than  any  denial 
of  bribery  by  the  man  who,  the  Congressman 
alleges,  offered  the  bribe. 
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The  E«Tolt  ia  Tht  Ho«s6, 

Recently  the  mutocntic  action  of  the  beef 
trust's  great  and  good  friend,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  has  been  so  pronounced  that  some 
Republican  Congressmen  have  started  a 
reroh  which  doubtless  the  privileged  interests 
will  see  to  it  is  crushed  in  its  infancy;  for  none 
know  better  than  the  great  criminals  of  Wall 
Street  that  with  an  old-time  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  great  forum  such  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Clay,  the  plot  of  the  plutocracy 
to  destroy  free  government  would  be  in  great 
peril.  There  are  strong,  fine  men  sent  to 
Congress  every  term  who,  if  not  gagged  or 
ignored,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  would  elec- 
trify the  nation  as  of  old  and  lead  to  the 
crystallieing  of  democratic  sentiment  for 
fundamental  reforms  that  would  become  too 
powerful  for  even  the  Rockefeller-Morgan- 
Harriman  influences  to  check. 

While  we  have  little  hope  of  anv  great 
reform  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
there  has  been  a  general  house-cleaning  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  the  present  revolt  is 
interesting  and  valuable  as  evidence  from 
leading  Republican  authorities  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  House  under  the  new  anti-Republi- 
can and  ultra-autocratic  rule.  Thp  following 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  March  thir- 
teenth sets  forth  the  contention  of  Congress- 
man EUiyes,  the  insurgent  Republican  of  the 
House: 

"That  practicaUy  every  important  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  'packed '  for  or  against 
certain  legislation  is  one  of  the  charges  that 
is  made  by  the  leader  in  the  present  revest 
against  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Strong  langauge  is  employed  by 
the  men  back  of  this  movement  in  denouncing 
the  Cannon  methods  of  controlling  legislation 
and  shutting  off  free  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

"This  particular  revolt  is  headed  by 
Representative  EUiyes  of  California. 

"The  Speaker  has  the  Republican  member- 
ship so  completely  terrorized  that  any  effort 
to  curtail  his  autocratic  power  is  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

"'Individual  initiative  has  about  as  much 
chance  in  this  House  as  the  Foraker  opposition 
to  Taft  has  in  Ohio/'  said  RepiesenUtive 
Hayes  to^lay.  'A  member  of  Congress, 
elected  with  all  the  privileges  that  go  with 
membership  here,  might  formulate  the  most 
meritorious  bill  &at  was  ever  drafted  and  still 
he  would  be  unaUe  to  get  a  moment's  con- 


sideration for  it  on  the  floor  unless  the  Speaker 
nodded  his  head.  The  rules  of  the  House  are 
so  narrow  and  restricted  and  give  to  the 
Speaker  so  sweeping  a  power  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  individual  merit  to  show 
itself  in  this  body. 

"'In  order  to  stand  any  show  of  passage  a 
bill  must  be  O.K.'d  by  the  Speaker,  put 
through  the  committee  on  his  indorsement 
and  wait  for  the  naoment  when  he  will  rec- 
ognize some  one  to  bring  it  up  for  consid- 
eration and  adoption  on  the  floor.  This  is 
all  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
government.  It  should  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  newspapers  to  have  bulldozed 
the  Committeee  on  Rules  into  giving  Mr. 
Lilley  a  chance  to  prove  his  dharges  of  corrup- 
tion. Any  member  of  the  House  making 
charges  of  the  kind  uttered  by  Mr.  UiXkj 
should  have  &e  privilege  of  a  prompt  investi- 
gation of  them  rather  than  bong  compelled 
to  crave  the  favorable  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  wait  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  that  body  finally  makes  up  its  mind 
that  it  would  be  unwise  longer  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  public  sentiment  by  refusing  an 
inquiry.' 

"The  most  interesting  charge  that  is  made 
in  this  connection,  however,  concerns  tlie 
method  of  making  up  committees  to  block  one 
kind  of  legislation  and  promote  another. 
It  is  freely  alleged  that  the  leaders  of  the  House 
do  this  thing  right  along,  and  specific  instances 
are  dted  in  proof.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
membership  of  committees,  big  and  little,  is 
constantly  juggled  with." 

In  spealang  of  the  Post-Ofiice  Committee, 
the  TraiMcripCs  correspondent  says: 

"  It  has  been  proved  also  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  committee  to  cut  down  the  present 
rate  of  compensation  to  the  railroads  for 
carrying  the  mails,  which  competent  authori- 
ties assert  is  excessive. 

"The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  so 
organized  that  dangerous  looking  bills  may 
be  referred  to  it  with  the  calm  assurance 
ttiat  nothing  further  will  be  heard  from  them. 
This  committee  has  achieved  great  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  putting  trouble-making  measures 
to  sle^  and  in  discovering  unconstitutional 
previsions  in  other  bills  that  do  not  please 
the  Sj[>eaker.  The  calendar  of  more  or  less 
radical  bills  held  up  in  this  conunittee  is  a  long 
one  and  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the 
measures  which  are  advocated  by  the  laboc 
interests  and  othcc  ^^umasX^^  '^oa^.  ^^ssosst.  Nsst 
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legiflUtion  of  the  kind  not  approved  hy  the 
Ridpublican  leaders. " 

A  further  word  as  to  the  disgraceful  methods 
of  the  Speaker  and  how  he  plays  the  game 
as  the  "interests"  desire  it  played,  is  given 
by  the  TnmacripCa  correspondent  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Mr.  Cannon  gave  two  illustrations  of  his 
way  of  running  the  committees  in  the  make-up 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  this  year.  The 
retirement  of  Chairman  Wadsworth  entitled 
R^resentative  Heniy  of  Connecticut  to  the 
chairmanship.  Henry's  views  on  the  meat 
inspection  bill,  pure  food  bill  and  other 
reform  l^slation  didn't  suit  those  of  Speaker 
Cannon.  Acooidin^y  Heniy  was  overlooked 
when  the  committee  was  oiganized  this  year 
and  Representative  Scott  of  Kansas  was  made 
chairman.  Heniy  thereupon  became  angry 
and  refused  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

"Representative  Davis  of  Minnesota  wants 
the  Government  to  establish  agricultural 
high  schools  through  the  countiy.  Cannon 
suggested  to  Davis  that  the  scheme  was  vis- 
ionary and  expensive  and  told  him  to  drop 


it.  Davis  ignored  the  advice  and  was 
removed  from  the  Committee  on  Agricultiiie, 
which  had  charge  of  the  bill. 

''Everybody  in  Washington  underalands 
that  appointments  on  the  Ways  and  Meaoa 
Committee  for  the  past  six  years  have  been 
dictated  with  special  regard  to  the  tariff  views 
of  Che  men  placed  there.  The  1904  eieGtioo 
removed  four  or  five  R^ublicans  from  this 
committee  and  their  successors  on  the  oom- 
mittee  included  only  stand-patters,  to  render 
impossible  favorable  action  on  the  revision 
measure.*' 

Though,  as  we  have  stated,  we  do  not 
expect  any  imm^ediate  results  from  the  present 
revolt,  the  exposure  of  conditions  by  memben 
of  the  dominant  party  at  the  present  time, 
when  Che  aggressions  of  the  Wall-Street  panic- 
making  high-finance  and  corporation  duefs 
are  enraging  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  public.  It  will  serve 
to  show  that  a  great,  thorough,  whole-hearted 
house-deaning  in  the  iterests  of  pure  govern- 
ment and  popular  rule  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. 


PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS  ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF  DIRECT 

LEGISLATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  the  Referendum,  after  his 
recent  return  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
Europe,  said: 

"In  Switzerland,  where  the  Referendum 
and  Initiative  have  been  so  many  years  in  use, 
the  people  are  now  substantially  a  unit  in  their 
favor.  They  have  proved  so  useful  in  check- 
ing corruption  and  controlling  monopoly,  so 
wisely  conservative  and  intelligently  pro- 
gressive, that  even  those  who  stron^y  opposed 
the  Referendum  before  its  adoption  are  now 
convinced  of  its  value. 

"I  was  recently  in  Switzerland  for  several 
weeks,  visiting  nearly  all  the  most  important 
cities  and  talking  with  men  of  every  class — 
heads  of  government  departments,  presidents 
of  cities,  college  professors,  hotel  proprietors, 
secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  lawyers, 
doctors,  editors,  business  men  and  working- 
men  of  every  description — and  I  did  not 
find  one  man  who  wiihsB  to  go  hack  to  the  old 
plan  of  final  legislaHon  by  dected  ddegaUt 


rvUhout  diance  of  appeal  to  the  people,  I 
talked  with  men  whose  pet  ideas  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  Referendum,  and  wtt 
men  who  were  stron^y  opposed  to  impoitaai 
measures  adopted  by  l^e  people,  the  national- 
ization of  the  railways,  for  example,  but  they 
were  all  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the 
Referendum  was  a  good  thing — the  people 
made  some  mistakes,  they  thought,  but  Ihmf 
did  far  better  than  a  legislature  acting  free  of 
the  popvlar  veto.  There  are  no  lobbies,  no 
jobs,  no  machine  legislation;  ever3rthing  if 
fair  and  honest,  and  even  the  legislators  like 
it,  because  it  gives  them  a  life  tenure  prac* 
tically  (since  the  people  frequently  reject 
the  l^islators  at  the  same  time  that  they  veto 
some  of  their  acts),  and,  more  important 
still,  it  lifts  the  representatives  into  a  purer 
atmosphere,  adds  to  their  dignity,  increases 
the  popular  appreciation  of  their  services 
and  frees  them  from  the  suspicions  that 
attach  to  them  under  the  lobby-ridden  systen 
of  unguarded  representation,  or  government 
by  an  elective  aristocracy  having  final  powct 
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to  make  laws  the  people  do  not  want.  Noth- 
ing could  be  clearer  or  more  vigorous  than  the 
testimony  of  the  Swiss  people  in  favor  of  the 
Referendum. 

"Some  persons  in  the  United  States,  whose 
interests  and  prejudices  are  against  the  Ref- 
erendum, have  made  and  are  making  serious 
misrepresentations  in  r^ation  to  the  efficiency 
and  popularity  of  the  Referendum  in  Switzer- 
land. They  declare  that  it  costs  too  mudi 
and  that  there  is  a  growing  reaction  against 
it  in  the  Swiss  Republic.  Both  these  state- 
ments are  untrue.  The  cost  of  the  Referen- 
dum is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the 


value  of  the  franchises  and  other  public  rights 
which  are  given  away  by  our  legislative  bodies, 
without  con4>ensation  to  the  people,  because 
the  absence  of  the  referendum  permits  our 
legislators  to  bestow  the  people's  property  on 
private  corporations  which  would  stand  no 
chance  whatever  of  securing  such  plunder  or 
robbing  the  people  of  their  rights  in  any 
serious  way,  where  the  people  have  the  veto 
power  as  they  do  under  the  Referendum.  As 
to  a  Swiss  reaction  against  the  Referendum, 
it  is  purdy  the  product  of  the  imagination  or 
the  falsification  of  the  enemies  of  real  govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  people  in  this  country.*' 


RICHARD  WAGNER  ON  THE  DEMAND  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  STRUGGLE  OP  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  REACTION- 
ARY, CLASS  AND  PRIVILEGED  INTERESTS. 


WE  HAVE  before  pointed  out  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  two  greatest  lit- 
erary men  of  genius  of  Continental  Europe 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  outspoken 
<diampions  of  the  oppressed  and  disinherited 
ones.  Both  were  apostles  of  equal  rights  and 
justice;  both  were  prophets  of  fundamental 
democracy;  and  these  men,  one  the  greatest 
poet  and  novelist  on  the  Continent  in  hia  day, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  musical  composer  of 
the  ages,  were  not  only  endowed  with  the  rich 
imagination  of  great  genius,  but  each  pos- 
sessed deep  and  profound  philosophical 
insight  together  with  a  heart  that  throbbed  in 
sympathy  for  the  miserables  of  earth.  We 
have  many  times  made  quotations  from 
Victor  Hugo's  noble  appeals  for  justice,  free- 
dom and  fraternity,  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  differentiate  a  genuine  popular 
government  or  a  democracy  from  class-rule. 
Now  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  some  ringing  words  from  Richard 
Wagner,  which  constitute  at  once  a  prophet's 
message  and  the  articulate  voice  of  advancing 
democracy's  august  demands. 

These  words,  called  forth  when  the  noble 
minds  all  over  Europe  were  marshalling  the 
children  of  progress  and  democracy  to]oppose 
the  rapidly  advancing  tide  of  reaction  and 
class-rule  incident  to  the  union  of  many  of 
the  rich  bourffeaine  with  oLd  aristocratic  and 
monarchal  factions  to  undo  the  great  work  so 
happily  inaugurated  by  the  democratic  revo- 


lution, are  even  more  applicable  to  America 
of  1908  than  they  were  to  the  Europe  of  1848. 
Here  is  the  message  of  advancing  democracy 
as  given  by  the  master  musical  genius  of  the 


"I  will  destroy  the  existing  order  of  things, 
which  parts  this  one  mankind  into  hostile 
nations,  into  powerful  and  weak,  privileged 
and  outcast,  rich  and  poor;  for  it  makes 
unhappy  men  of  all.  I  will  destroy  the  order 
of  things  that  turns  millions  to  slaves  of  a 
few,  and  these  few  to  slaves  of  their  own 
might,  own  riches.  I  will  destroy  this  order 
of  things,  that  cuts  enjoyment  off  from  labor, 
makes  labor  a  load,  enjoyment  a  vice,  makes 
one  man  wretched  through  want,  another 
through  overflow.  I  will  destroy  this  order 
of  things,  which  wastes  man's  powers  in 
service  of  dead  matter,  which  keeps  the  half 
of  humankind  in  inactivity  or  usdess  toil, 
binds  hundreds  of  thousands  to  devote  their 
vigorous  youth — in  busy  idleness  as  soldiers, 
placemen,  speculators  and  money-spinners — 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  depraved  condi- 
tions, whilst  the  other  half  must  shore  the 
whole  disgraceful  edifice  at  cost  of  over- 
taxing all  their  strength  and  sacrificing  every 
taste  of  life.  Down  to  its  memory  will  I 
destroy  each  trace  of  this  mad  state  of  things, 
compact  of  violence,  lies,  care,  hypocrisy, 
want,  sorrow,  suffering,  tears,  trickery  and 
crime,  with  sddom  a  breath  of  even  inipure 
air  to  quicken  it,  and  all  but  never  a  ray  of 
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pure  joy.  Destroyed  be  all  that  w&ghs 
on  you  and  makes  you  suffer,  and  from  the 
rmoB  of  this  ancient  world  let  rise  a  new, 
instinct  with  happiness  undreamt!  Not  hate, 
not  envy,  grudge  nor  enmity,  be  henceforth 
found  among  you;  as  brothers  shall  ye  all  who 
live  know  one  another,  and  free,  free  in 
willing,  free  in  doing,  free  in  enjoying,  shaU 
ye  attest  flie  worth  of  life.    So  up,  ye  people 


of  the  earth!  Up,  ye  mourners,  ye  oppressed, 
ye  poor!  And  up,  ye  others,  ye  who  striTe  in 
vain  to  cloak  the  inner  desolation  of  your 
hearts  by  idle  show  of  might  and  ridies!  Up, 
in  miscdlany  follow  my  8tq>s;  for  no  distinc- 
tion can  I  make  'twixt  those  who  follow  me. 
Two  peoples,  only,  are  there  horn  hence- 
forth; the  one,  that  follows  me,  the  other, 
that  withstands  me.'' 


THE    NEW  YORK  WORLD'S    GALLANT  FIGHT  FOR  PLXJTOCRACY. 


THE  ARENA  has  exposed  the  New  York 
World  as  one  of  the  great  wreckers 
of  the  Democratic  party,  showing  deariy  how 
disastrous  has  been  the  result  when  the  party 
has  listened  to  this  reactionary  organ. 

Recently  the  Omaha  Wwid-Herald  pub- 
lished two  maps,  one  showing  in  white  the 
states  that  cast  a  heavier  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1896  than  the  same  states  cast  for  President 
Cleveland  in  1892;  and  the  second  showing 
the  number  of  states  that  cast  a  heavier  vote 
for  Mr.  Biyan  in  1900  than  the  same  states 
cast  for  the  New  York  World's  candidate, 
Alton  B.  Parker,  in  1904.  These  maps  show 
so  clearly  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  the  New  York  World  is 
striving  so  hard  to  misrepresent,  that  we  repro- 
duce them,  together  with  the  World'Herald^s 
lueid  editorial  explanation  of  the  maps. 

"The  World-Herald  publishes  to-day,  on 
the  first  page,  a  couple  of  maps  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  New  York  World* 9  'Map  of 
Bryanism.'  These  maps  are  accurate  and 
fair,  and  they  ^eak  for  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  them  and  not  realize  Mr. 
Bryan's  great  strength  as  shown  in  his  two 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 

"Mr.  Cleveland,  when  he  ran  in  1892, 
was  a  very  strong  candidate.  He  had  behind 
him  a  united  and  aggressive  party,  the  pres- 
tige of  an  able  and  successful  first  administra- 
tion, and  the  support  of  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.  And  he  achieved  a  glorious 
victory.  He  was  elected.  Yet  a  study  of  the 
map  will  show  that  in  winning  this  victory, 
Mr.  Qeveland,  in  thirty  states,  polled  fewer 
votes  than  Mr.  Bryan  polled  in  those  same 
states  in  1896,  and  in  only  fifteen  states  did  he 
receive  a  larger  vote  than  was  cast  for  Mr. 
Bryan.  In  the  total  vote  Cleveland,  who  was 
elected,  got  5,611,775  votes;    Bryan,  though 


he  was  defeated,  got  6,542,488  votes. 

"The  showing  made  by  the  second  map  is 
just  as  conclusive.  It  is  true  that  Judge 
Parker  was  not  as  strong  a  candidate  as  Mr. 
Cleveland.  But  he  represented  the  chmce 
of  the  New  York  World,  and  the  conservative 
element  of  the  party.  And,  on  election  day, 
in  only  nine  states  (^d  he  poll  more  votes  than 
did  Biyan  four  years  earlier,  while  in  thirty- 
six  states  he  ran  far  behind  Bryan.  His  pop- 
ular vote  was  5,097,911,  as  against  6,371,961 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1900. 

"The  maps  show  that  Bryan,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  1896,  was  stronger  than  Cleve- 
land, the  successful  candidate  of  1892,  in  such 
pivotal  states  as  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  West  ^- 
ginia,  not  to  mention  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Wa^ngton,  South  Dakota  and  other 
states  that  will  be  debatable  ground  this  year. 

"The  map  shows  that  Bryan  in  1900  was 
stronger  than  the  Worlds  candidate  of  1904, 
not  only  in  all  the  states  named  above  except 
West  Virginia,  from  which  Mr.  Davis  was 
nominated,  but  that,  in  addition,  he  was 
stronger  than  Parker  in  such  states  as  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  Even 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  conservatism, 
he  was  stronger  than  Parker  the  conservative, 
and  in  New  York,  Parker's  own  state,  the 
Worlds  own  territory,  he  ran  only  a  little  more 
than  four  thousand  votes  behind  the  vote 
given  to  Parker  foiu*  years  later. 

"There  is  one  error  in  the  map.  The 
map  indicates  that  in  1904  Mr.  Parker 
received  more  votes  in  New  Hampshire  than 
Mr.  Bryan  received  in  1900.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case;  the  Bryan  vote  exceeded  the 
Parker  vote  in  New  ELajnpshire  by  1,497. 

"When  all  these  facts  are  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  further  fact  that,  in  all  the  dd>at- 
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able  states,  Bryan  is  admittedly  much  stronger 
toniay  tlian  he  was  either  in  1896  or  1900,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  the  World  has  met 
irith  so  little  success  in  trying  to  persuade 
democrats  that  it  would  be  ine^edient  to 
Boainate  Bryan  this  year.** 

Ab  we  kave  pointed  out  before,  the  industry 
of  fkte  World  and  a  few  other  pMocratic 
and  leadioBMy  dailies  in  trying  to  discredit 
Mr.  Biyan  has  senred  to  gre8%  strengthen 
the  IMurasian  with  genuine  Democrats 
everywhoe.  We  think  it  is  probable  that 
tens  of  tibonsands  of  Democrat  whose  first 
choice  woirid  have  been  Mayor  Johnson, 
Governor  Folk  or  Chief  Justice  Walter  Qark 
of  North  Carolina,  when  they  saw  the  Worlds 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Courisr-Joumal  at 
the  game^they  pkyed  wi&  such  fatal  results 


to  the  Democratic  party  in  1904,  determined 
that  the  hour  had  come  for  genuine  Demo- 
crats everywhere  to  unite  for  Mr.  Bryan, 
since  he  had  been  the  special  target  adected 
by  the  Democratic  wing  of  the  ptatocncy  in 
its  effort  to  again  gain  a  candidate  satisfac- 
tory to  the  "interests." 

That  the  people  are  no  longer  deceived  by 
the  WorUi^a  hysteria  is  quite  evident  from  the 
growing  enthusiasm  expressed  for  Mr.  Bryan 
on  every  hand.  The  great  Nebraskan  may 
not  be  the  Democratic  candidate,  but  if  not» 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  his  friends 
will  nominate  the  man  who  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  democratic  Democrats  bdieve  to  be  the 
best  candidate;  and  that  man  will  not  be  the 
choice  of  the  New  York  World  and  Harper*i 
Weekly. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  MARCH  TWENTY-FIFTH. 


WULLE  stron^y  commending  President 
Roosevelt's  message  of  January 
thirty-first,  we  expressed  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  foUowed  by  something  very  different,  and 
we  pointed  out  how  in  the  past  the  President 
had  time  and  again  compromised  with  the 
enemy  in  crucial  moments  when  victory  would 
have  been  won  for  the  people  had  he  remained 
steadfast  and  true  to  thdr  interests.  Shortly 
after  we  had  written  our  editorial,  the  charge 
was  made  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
Ae  VnaUkai  was  in  dose  conference  with 
attorneys  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Harriman.  This  spectacle  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
conferring  with  the  attorneys  of  high  financiers 
of  Wal  Street  inrtead  of  consulting  with  men 
like  LaFoUette  and  other  United  States 
Senators  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
was  far  from  reassuring  to  the  friends  of  honest 
government  and  the  popular  weal,  and  it 
prepared  the  pnUic  for  the  "we  aim  to  please  " 
message  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  winch  was  sent 
to  congress  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March — 
a  message  which  tiie  press  aattovnced  greatly 
pleased  WaU  Street.  And  why  not  ?  It  was 
so  timed  as  materiaUy  to  help  the  passage  of 
the  infamous  Aldrich  biU,  and  in  many  other 
ways  it  sought  to  reassure  predatory  wealth 
and  the  aggressive  corporate  interests.  Some 
of  the  reasons  why  Wall  Street  smiled  over 
the  message  were  touched  upon  by  the  New 
York  World  in  an  editorial  published  on  March 


twenty-sixth,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

"  In  other  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  hand  which  no  longer  ago 
than  Januaiy  thirty-first  purposed  to  'cut 
out  rottenness  from  the  body  politic'  is  the 
same  hand  that  is  now  so  gently  massaging 
all  the  sore  spots  in  the  elements  of  political 
influence. 

"The  railroads  are  to  have  the  right  to 
make  traffic  agreements  under  the  ajmp^ 
thetic  guidance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  "good"  trusts  are  to  have 
an  immunity  bath  in  the  form  of  a  statute  of 
limitations  reduced  to  one  year.  They  are 
to  be  prosecuted  only  for  unfair  and  imrea- 
sonable  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
They  are  to  be  allowed  to  file  their  contracts 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and 
obtain  thereby  the  blessing  of  the  Grovemmoit 
itself. 

"The  tariff  reformers  are  cheered  and 
uplifted  by  the  authoritative  announcement 
that  'the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
provide  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.'  The 
protected  industries  are  reassured  by  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  q>ecial  comn^ttee  to 
revise  the  schedules  in  order  to  disturb 
business  as  little  as  possible.  Finally,  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  job  will  be 
properly  done,  Mr.  Roosevelt  presses  to  do 
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it  himself  by  appointing  the  Grovemment 
agents  who  are  to  act  as  expert  adTiaers  to 
the  committee. 

"The  farmers  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
organizing  to  boost  prices  without  molestation 
from  the  Sherman  law;  Wall  Street  is  to  be 
soothed  hj  'financial  legislation/  which  is 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  term  for  the  Aldrich 
biD." 

Thus  we  have  another  iUustration  of  the 
vaciUating,  shifty  politician  occupying  the 
seat  once  filled  by  a  Washington,  a  JeflPerson 
and  a  Lincoln,  and  filling  it  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  hours  in  the  life  of  &e  Republic. 
The  modem  St.  Patrick  of  January  thirty-first 
is  next  acclaimed  by  the  high  financiers  of 
Wall  Street.  This  is  the  dd,  old  story  in 
so  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  sham  reformer. 


is  concerned — the  story  that  explains  why  he 
fights  shy  of  sincere  and  genuine  reformers 
such  as  Senator  LaFoUette,  while  he  consorts 
with  Root  and  Knox,  with  Taft  and  Cor- 
telyou.  The  Republican  party  under  such 
leadership  may  be  counted  upon  to  be  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  trusts  and  high  finan- 
ciers in  furthering  their  bold  and  determined 
plot  not  only  systematically  to  rob  the  wealth- 
producers  and  consumers  and  continue  a 
high  carnival  of  gambling,  but  also  to  trans- 
form the  Republic  from  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
into  a  complete  class-ruled  govemmenft,  in 
which  corporate  wealth  and  privU^;ed  inter- 
ests wUl  govern  through  the  party  machine 
the  political  bosses  and  the  handy-men  of 
predatory  wealth. 


PLUTOCRACY'S  LATEST  BLOW  AT  A  FREE  PRESS. 


ONE  OF  the  most  infamous  biUs  ever 
introduced  by  a  political  boss  or 
handy-man  of  plutocracy  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  providled  for  the  vesting  of  autocratic  power 
with  the  postal  bureau,  enabling  whoever 
happened  to  be  in  charge  at  the  bureau,  or 
the  masters  of  the  man  in  charge,  to  suppress 
publications  at  will.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  moves  that  the  plutocracy 
has  made.  The  shameful  abuse  of  power  by 
Mr.  Madden  in  recent  years,  in  the  war  he 
has  waged  upon  Socialist  publications,  such 
as  The  Appeal  to  Reaeon  and  Mr.  Wilshire's 
Challenge^  and  his  attacks  on  various  liberal 
New  Thought  publications,  have  given  us  an 
inkling  of  what  the  bureau  would  soon  become 
if  the  present  attempt  to  l^palize  its  Russian- 
izing methods  should  be  favorably  acted  on 
by  a  subservient  Congress.  The  e£Pect  of 
such  a  biU  would  be  practically  to  estaUish 
a  press  censorship  which  would  soon  become 
as  powerful  an  engine  of  autocracy  and  oppres- 
sion as  is  the  press  censorship  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  Russia.  We  uiiderstand  that 
such  have  been  the  indignant  protests  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  that  this  bill 
has  been  dropped.  One  Congressman  re- 
icived  five  thousand  protests.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  by  Senator  Penrose 
reveals  the  plans  of  the  plutocracy . 

In  commenting  on  this  bill  the  Chicago 


Daily   Socialist   well   observes   in   a   recent 
editorial: 

"  Next  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  most  power- 
ful branch  of  the  United  States  government 
is  the  postal  service.  The  postal  officials 
have  the  absolute,  unrestricted  power  to  ruin 
any  industry  with  a  'Fraud  order,'  and  no 
court  wUl  review  their  decision.  Th^  can 
suppress  any  newspaper  far  more  quickly 
and  eflPectively  than  ihe  Russian  censor  by 
the  simple  process  of  barring  it  from  the 
special  privileges  which  are  granted  to  its 
competitors. 

"In  both  these  respects  the  postal  officials 
are  more  powerful  and  more  autocratic  than 
even  the  Supreme  Court,  because  there  is  no 
pretense  of  a  trial,  no  citing  of  precedents, 
no  hearing  of  judgments,  and  little  pretense 
of  judicial  fairness. 

"Senator  Penrose  of  the  Penns3dvahia 
Railroad  (nominally  of  the  State),  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postal  Affairs, 
has  just  introduced  a  biU  to  widen  and  extend 
this  already  autocratic  power  to  still  further 
dimensions. 

"He  proposes  to  provide  directly  by  law 
that  whenever  the  postal  authorities  shall 
decide  that  a  paper  is  not  of  a  proper  sort  to 
suit  their  inq>erial  highnesses,  that  it  shall  be 
at  once  d^Mirred  from  the  seoond-dass  mail 
privfleges. 

'TUs  would  completely  confirm  and  estab- 
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iish  the  power  of  press  censorship,  which  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  in  a  somewhat  indefi- 
nite and  tentatiye  manner. 

"With  such  a  law  in  existence  it  would  onljr 
be  necessary  to  wait  for  some  such  period  of 


caiefidlyHmltiTated  popular  mob  inaanitf 
as  exists  al  the  present  time,  and  every  publi- 
cation whose  policies  were  not  pleaauig  to  the 
exploiting  ruling  class  could  be  summarily 
suppressed." 


F.  J.  HENEY  OX  CORRUPTION  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 


"  npHE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,"  an  iUus- 
A.  trated  nmgazine  that  is  a  great  credit 
to  our  western  coast,  publishes  in  its  March 
issue  two  papers  of  special  value  to  thinking 
and  patriotic  citizens.  One  is  an  editorial 
contribution  by  Mr.  Charles  Erskine  Scott 
Wood,  dealing  with  the  beneficent  results 
of  Oregon's  political  innovations;  the  other 
is  by  FVancis  J.  Heney,  the  able  and  incor- 
ruptible attorney  who  performed  such  emi- 
nent service  in  ferreting  out  the  corruption  in 
high  places  in  Oregon,  and  who  has  also 
achieved  such  notable  results  in  uncovering  the 
corruption  that  flourished  through  the  union 
of  the  great  puUic-service  corporations  and 
other  privilege-seeking  interests  that  prey 
on  the  people  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  a 
community,  and  the  Reuf-Schmitz  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Hen^  considers  the  popular  ciy  raised 
by  the  great  thieves  and  other  criminals  in 
high  places  whenever  attempts  are  made  to 
administer  justice  to  rich  offenders — "It 
hurts  business."  This  is  the  shibboleth  of 
the  corruptionists  and  law-breakers,  and  of 
late  they  have  been  wont  to  supplement  this 
ciy  with  the  intimation  that  they  will  treat 
the  people  to  a  panic  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  punish  the  great  criminals.  This  is  tbe 
attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the  public-service 
corporations  in  the  presence  of  every  serious 
attempt  to  enforce  laws  against  the  master 
anarchists  of  the  commercial  feudalism.  Mr. 
Heney  shows  that  such  has  become  the  power 
of  privileged  wealth  in  government  in  recent 
decades  that  grave  charges  against  the 
administration  of  justice  have  been  iterated 
and  reiterated  without  successful  refutation, 
until  they  are  to>day  accepted  as  being 
"approximatdy  true."  These  charges  he 
thus  sets  down: 

*' There  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for 
the  poor." 

You  can  break  any  law  you  want  to  if  you 
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are  rich  enough  to  hire  the  biggest  lawyers.*' 

"The  people  have  no  rights  which  a  coipo- 
ration  is  bound  to  respect." 

The  writer  then  continues  in  these  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  words: 

"That  such  cynicisms  as  these  should 
have  become  so  generally  acc^ted  suggests 
to  all  thoughtful  men  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  'reform'  as  of  revolution — a  blood- 
less, but  none  the  less  determined  revoluticm 
of  the  people  against  the  's3rstem,'  and  such 
a  revolution  seems  now  well  under  way. 

"It  is  a  fight  for  liberty,  a  conflict  as  vital 
to  the  nation  as  was  that  of  Tfl,  or  the  otbor 
that  began  at  Sumter.  The  Tories  of  "79 
preferred  the  tyranny  of  England  to  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty.  The  Copperheads  of  the 
Civil  War  preferred  the  triumph  of  injustioe 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The 
Systemites  of  to-day  prefer  the  tyranny 
of  an  oligarchy  to  anything  that  'hurts 
business.' 

"  *  Stop  these  prosecutions ! '  they  cry.  *  Stop 
caUing  the  crooks  by  their  right  luunes,  it  is 
hurting  business  ^ ' 

"How  the  American  people  have  pilloried 
vritK  contempt  such  phrases  as  'Safe  and 
sane'  and  'Unswayed  by  popular  damor,' 
etc.  Let  us  place  that  white-livered  'It-faurts- 
business'  in  the  public  stocks  also." 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  conmientary  on  the 
dedine  of  moral  idealism  in  churdi,  odl^ 
and  society,  when  a  general  clamor  raised  by 
criminals  and  seriously  and  persistently 
parrotted  by  the  controUed  and  party  press 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  goes  unchal- 
lenged by  those  who  pose  as  leaders  of  relig- 
ious and  moral  idealism.  This  lamentable 
condition  has  only  been  mad^  possible  by  the 
rapid  and  steady  advance  in  the  control  of 
public  opinion-forming  agendes  by  privileged 
wealth,  induding  a  large  portion  of  the  daily, 
weekly  and  magazine  press  and  many  stiO 
less  obvious  sources  of  influence,  and  by  the 
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STstematic  bribery  of  church  aad  college  by 
the  Standard-Oil  criminals  and  heads  of 
other  trusts,  bj  public-service  chiefs  and  high 
financiers. 

In  speaking  of  the  lawless  advance  and  the 
Rq>ublic-destro7ing  influence  of  railroad  cor- 
porations and  allied  interests,  Mr.  Henej 
well  sajs: 

"Frankenstein  America  has  built  a  monster 
of  steel,  bloodless,  rapacious,  all-devouring. 
The  railroad  companies,  quicklj  learning 
their  irresistible  power,  started  out  to  become 
not  only  the  political  dictators,  but  the  actual 
owners  of  the  country — as  unregulated  and 
unchecked  they  could  readily  succeed  in 
doing.  They  are  already  in  many  kinds  of 
business  other  than  the  legitimate  one  of 
furnishing  transportation.  They  are  in  the 
mining  business.  They  have  gone  into  the 
oil  business.  They  have  acquired,  by  means 
both  fair  and  foul,  enormous  holdmgs  of  coal 
and  oO  lands.  They  have  gone  into  the 
lumber  business.  In  addition  to  the  enormous 
areas  of  magnificent  timber  granted  them  in 
various  Western  states,  they  have  reached 
out,  grabbing  by  fraud  and  chicanery,  the 
cream  of  the  timber  that  was  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  people.  Th^  have  gone  into 
manufacturing  enterprises;  sugar,  for  instance. 
Th^  have  practicaUy  gone  into  the  cattle 
business  and  the  furnishing  of  meat  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  vast  areas  of  the 
West  they  for  a  long  time  practicaUy  were 
the  owners  of  every  branch  of  industry  d^>en- 
dent  upon  transportation,  for  the  power  to 
charge  *all  that  tiie  traffic  will  bear*  amounts 
to  little  dse  than  thinly-disguised  ownersh^. 
They  have  killed  conq>etition.  Having  oppor- 
tunity and  unlimited  power,  they  have  shown 
how  it  is  possible  to  rapidly  concentrate  the 
wealth  of  Uie  country  into  a  few  hands,  so  that 
even  now  some  half-dosen  men  are  able  to 
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create  a  financial  panic  at  any  day's  notice. 

''These  are  the  sort  that  believe  in  the 
Rockefdler  'American  Beauty  rose'  paraUe. 
That  is:  a  corporation  bud  on  the  rosebush 
of  National  industry  is  forced  to  the  splendor 
of  supreme  perfection  by  the  mercUess  elim- 
ination of  every  other  bud  on  the  bush." 

The  writer  bdieves  that  if  &e  government 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  inaugurated  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  present  laws  and  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  men  who  are  "higher 
up,"  aided  by  the  pressure  of  an  aroused 
public  sentiment,  the  "vicious  oligarchy" 
now  so  powerful  would  be  measurably  checked 
in  its  aggressions  against  the  millions  and  the 
genius  of  free  government.  But  he  very 
wisely  adds: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  when,  as  has  happened 
in  the  past,  a  handful  of  Wall-Street  gamblers 
is  able  to  dictate  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
or  when  it  is  possible  for  a  few  men  in  a  short 
lifetime  to  pile  up  a  billion  dollars  apiece  by 
methods  that  will  not  staml  the  light — it  seems 
to  me  that  something  is  radicaUy  wrong. 
The  laws  under  which  we  are  operating  are 
building  iq>  a  dass — an  aristocracy  of  wealth — 
that  in  the  end,  if  unchanged,  must  destroy 
what  our  forefathers  fought  for  in  the  Revo- 
lution; destroy  that  for  which  fortunes  and 
lives  were  ridced  and  thrown  away  in  the 
Civil  War;  destroy  the  results  of  hundred 
of  years  of  fighting,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
for  liber^  and  for  equal  opportunities.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  if  things  go  on  for  the  next 
fifty  years  as  they  have  for  the  past  thirty, 
our  diildren  will  be  but  the  cringing  tenantry 
or  the  liveried  servants  of  the  trOlionaire  chfl- 
dren  of  &e  Ullionaires  of  to-day  ?" 

These  words  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  men  and  women  of 
conscience  and  rectitude  of  purpose. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Beoretery  ol  tbe  KatfoDAl  Fedcnttkm  for  Peoples  Rule. 


Miehicaii'i  Propoi«d  Ooluititntion. 

MICHIGAN  has  joined  the  column  of 
states  that  stand  for  the  rule  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Constitutional  Conyention  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  state  at  the  November  elec- 
tion provides  as  heretofore  for  a  Referendum 
on  proposed  constitutional  amendments.  It 
contains  also  the  Constitutional  Initiative. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  power 
to  initiate  constitutional  amendments  subject 
to  a  veto  power  in  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature;  but  tli^  method  is  not  to  be 
used  to  change  this  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  signatures  to  the  petitions  are  to 
be  made  at  Uie  registration  days  or  election 
days  before  the  registration  or  election  officers. 

One-half  of  the  members  of  either  house 
by  refusing  to  go  into  joint  session  can  prevent 
the  legislature  from  vetoing  the  petition. 
Thus  sixteen  senators  can  practically  compel 
the  legislature  to  permit  ihe  submission  of 
any  amendment  by  voting  against  a  joint 
session,  even  if  every  other  member  of  the 
Senate  and  every  representative  is  opposed. 
This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, as  it  is  now  possible  for  sixteen  senators 
to  prevent  submission. 

AU  acts  of  &e  mimidpal  legislative  body 
can  be  vetoed  by  the  voters — the  referendum. 
Compulsory  referendum  it  provided  for  fran- 
chise grants  in  cities,  townships  and  villages. 
Home  rule  is  granted  to  cities  and  villages. 
They  are  empowered  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  their  own  charters  subject  only  to  a 
general  law  of  the  state  limiting  the  rate  of 
taxation  and  the  borrowing  of  money.  No 
special  law  may  be  enacted  by  the  legislature 
where  a  general  act  can  be  made  to  apply, 
and  the  courts  are  to  be  the  final  judge  in  each 


No  local  or  special  act  of  the  legislature  can 
take  e£Pect  until  improved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  voting  thereon  in  the  districts  affected 
by  the  act. 

Cities  having  25,000  or  more  are  authorized 
to  go  into  municipal  owncfshii)  to  the  extent 


of  owning  and  operating  public  utilitieB  for 
supplying  water,  light,  heat  and  tzaniporta- 
tion.  Loans  made  for  any  of  these  puiposes 
are  to  be  secured  solely  on  the  particular  prop- 
erty itself.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
municipal  ownership  shall  be  undertaken  is 
to  be  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  a 
three-fifdis  vote  is  to  be  required. 

Ohio's  Amandmant. 

The  Atwell  Resolution  for  a  ConstitutioDil 
Amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  early  in 
the  season  has  been  held  up  until  Mardi 
nineteenth  by  the  ordinary  corporation  lobbj 
tactics.  The  committee  tried  to  mutilate  the 
biU  so  as  to  spoil  it.  Meanwhile  the  Long- 
worth  act  which  permitted  political  parties 
to  indorse  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments so  that  they  could  be  placed  under  the 
party  emblem  making  a  vc^  for  the  partf 
a  vote  also  for  the  measure,  has  been  repealed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  this 
amendment. 

The  provision  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  voters  voting,  be  required  to  pass  on 
tiie  measure  has  been  accepted  by  the  direct- 
legislation  people,  and  repeated  attempts 
to  destroy  t)ie  bill  by  amendment  lias  led  to 
Mr.  Bigdow's  saying  he  would  like  to  see  the 
measure  voted  down  so  he  oould  take  the 
issue  to  the  people  again  at  the  fall  election. 

On  March  nineteenth  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  100  to  16  and  it  will  now  go  to  die 
people  for  their  vote  and  adoption,  at  the 
November  election  when  the  R^ublicans 
hope  to  kill  it. 

Not  in  years  has  any  measure  created 
the  amount  of  interest  that  has  been  focussed 
upon  this  bill.  The  grangers  and  farmers  are 
for  it  almost  to  a  man,  and  union  labor  is  a 
solid  unit  in  its  support.  Mass  meetings 
have  been  held  in  dozens  of  places  and  eveiy 
real  democrat  in  the  state  is  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reform. 

The  plan  which  the  amendment  would 
establish  provides  merely  for  submissioii  tD*tlie 
people  of  laws  repealed  or  enacted  by^the 
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legifllature  or  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
requires  lor  a  referendum  on  enacted  meas- 
ures a  petition  signed  by  five  per  cent,  of  all 
voters  in  the  election  last  preceding,  to  be 
filed  with  the  secretaiy  of  state  before  ninety 
days  shall  have  elapseid  after  the  legislature's 
adjournment,  or  for  a  vote  on  rq>ealed  or 
vetoed  measures  a  petition  signed  by  ten  per 
cent,  of  |all  voters  and  filed  forty  days  before  a 
general  election  in  any  even  numberod  year. 
Petitions  also  must  be  signed  in  each  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  aU  Congress  districts  of  the 
state  and  each  signer  must  designate  his  home 
and  occupation. 


Who's  Who  or  What's  What. 
A  FAIR  illustration  of  the  general  stupidity 
of  newspaper  editors  is  furnished  by  the 
Washington  Post,  a  paper  that  sometimes 
succeeds  in  being  humorous,  in  its  citation  of 
a  New  Testament  incident  as  an  ancient  use 
of  the  Referendum.  Tliis  scholarly  sheet  has 
been  widely  quoted  throu^iout  the  oountiy 
as  saying  *'The  Referendum  was  used  in 
Jerusalem  by  Pontius  Pilate  twenty  centuries 
ago  when,  according  to  the  scriptures,  *Th^ 
had  a  notable  prisoner,  called  Barrabas 
Therefore  when  Uiey  were  gathered  together 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  "Whom  wiU  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  ?  Barabbas,  or  Jesus,  which 
is  caUed  Christ  ?"  Th^  said  «« Barabbas." 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  "What  shall  I  do  then 
with  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ?"  Thrall 
•ay  unto  him, "  Let  him  be  crucified." ' "  This 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a  personal  election 
and  not  an  instance  of  Referendum.  It  is 
personal  elections  that  lead  to  error  and 
mistake,  and  the  friends  of  Direct-Legislation 
ask  that  the  people  be  permitted  to  vote  not 
merely  on  persons  but  on  public  questions. 
If  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  a  Refer- 
endum either  on  the  question  of  freedom  of 
speech,  or  shall  good  men  be  crucified,  or 
diall  robbers  be  made  heroes  of,  the  issue 
might  weU  have  been  different. 

Direet  SelectienB  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Kanaaa. 

Ths  msw  Primaiy  Election  Law  passed  by 
the  Kansas  legislature  provides  for  &e  sdec- 
tion  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  first  Senatorial  election  will  be 
hdd  on  August  11, 1908,  In  order  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  it  is 
necenaiy  to  have  a  pelitkm  of  not  less  than 
one  per  cent,  and  not  more  fban  ten  per  cent 


of  the  party  voters  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  primaiy. 
The  same  election  laws  which  govern  the 
holding  of  a  general  election  are  made  to 
govern  the  primaiy,  and  eveiy  voter  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  primary  will  indicate  his 
choice  for  United  States  Senate.  The 
Legislature  must  go  through  &e  form 
of  choosing  the  United  States  Senator,  but 
it  will  only  be  a  form,  as  the  choice  will 
have  been  made  for  them  by  the  people.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  law  that  was  passed  by 
the  Oregon  Initiative  and  has  since  been 
copied  by  other  states. 

Seattle,  Washiaften. 
The  people  of  Seattle  voted  in  the  March 
election,  upon  two  charter  amendments 
which  reserve  to  the  pec^le  of  that  city][the 
power  to  control  their  own  legislation  and 
also  to  control  their  own  public  franchises. 
The  Direct-LegLslation  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  11,409  to  5,671,  and  the 
Puplic-Ownership  amendment  was  adopted 
by  11,822  against  6,847.  The  vote  in  favor 
in  each  case  was  more  than  one-half  of  the 
votes  cast  for  mayor.  The  Referendum  peti- 
tion in  the  amendment  requires  ten  per  cent. 

Another  Nebraska  Oity. 
In  compliance  with  a  petition  the  dty 
derk  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  has  placed  upon 
a  ballot  for  the  April  election  the  question  of 
adopting  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
according  to  the  state  law  of  1807  which 
provides  that  any  dty  may  have  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  applying  to  its  mimidpal 
statutes,  whenever  this  power  riiall  have  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  dtizens.  The 
terms  upon  which  Nebraska  cities  use  this 
power,  which  is  now  in  force  in  Omaha,  Lin- 
coln and  several  other  of  the  leadintg  dties, 
provide  that  any  question  can  be  voted  upon 
at  any  general  dection,  provided  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  &e  voters  sign  the  Initiative  peti- 
tion, and  a  ipedal  dection  may  be  caUed  once 
a  year  if  twenty  per  cent.  sign. 

A  Democratic  Demand. 

The  '*Frte  DeuKxarats*'  of  Kansas  C% 
are  making  a  fight  to  rid  their  dty  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  street-railway  ooiporation  and 
inddentaUy  to  rid  their  party  of  sinister 
ooiporation  influences.  TTie  fbUowing  para- 
gnphs  expren  their  attitude: 

'*We  are  mialteraUy  o^\iqm1\s^^&ds^ 
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sion  of  the  iranchiMa  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  RaQwaj  be^rond  their  present  term,  for 
any  consideration  or  anj  pretext  whatever. 

"We  oppose  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
of  anj  public-service  corporation  upon  any 
tenns  whatever,  unless  such  extension  shall 
be  authorized  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  submit 
•a  proper  charter  amendment  reserving  to  the 
peq>le  the  sole  right  to^vote  to  extend  the 
terms  of  franchise." 


The  Nebraska  Democrats. 
The  fact  that  the  Nebraska  Democratic 
platform  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  or  Public  Owner- 
ship is  taken  by  some  Eastern  papers  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Biyan  is  willing  to  repudiate 
these  movments.  Th^  \dio  jump  at  such  a 
conclusion  signify  their  ignorance  both  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  a  man  of  principle  rather 
than  of  policy,  and  of  the  political  significance 
and  permanent  nature  of  Aese  democratic 
movements  about  which  th^  prate  glibly 
but  know  scarcely  more  than  the  names. 
A.  L.  Schallenberger,  nominee  for  Governor, 
is  one  of  the  warm  advocates  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  and  declares  unqualifiedly 
for  direct  legislation  upon  vital  questions. 
The  Omaha  World-Herald  sees  in  this  one 
of  the  vital  state  issues  of  the  immediate  future. 


News  Notes 
Senator  Saxe  has  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature  a  concurrent  resolution 
pr(^>osing  a  Constitutional  Amendment  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  measure 
proposes  that  a  five  per  cent,  petition  may  be 
initiated  and  proposed  in  either  state  le^sla- 
ture  or  dty  council  and  also  that  on  a  five  per 
cent,  petition  the  people  may  demand  a  Ref- 
erendum. The  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  essentiaUy  &e  same  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  the  other  states. 

An  increabed  number  of  Direct-Legislation 
ImUs  and  referendum  propositions  have 
received  the  usual  throwdown  at  the  hands  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  this  year.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  get  a  definite,  serious 
coDsideration  of  such  bills  as  are  seen  to  be 
of  most  vital  importance  in  other  states,  so 
long  as  Senator  Lodge  is  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  this  historic  commonwealth. 

Sbnatob  Lodge  strenuously  imposes  the 
PuUic-Opinion  bill  and  every  other  ordeily 


and  regular  method  by  which  pec^le  may 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  he  very 
consistently  advocates  an  "instructed**  dele- 
gation from  Massachusetts  to  the  Republican 
oonmiittee.  I  say  consistently,  because  in 
both  cases  he  takes  the  position  which  best 
suits  his  personal  interests. 

The  Referendum  has  been  introduced  in 
Alameda,  California,  to  settle  the  question  of 
how  many  playgrounds  the  dty  is  to  have  and 
to  get  around  the  deadlock  which  exists  in  the 
dty  council  over  the  use  of  8115,000  recently 
voted  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful,  high-minded, 
patriotic  movements  in  Western  dty  politics 
is  the  organization  of  the  Seattle  Qty  Party 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Greorge  C. 
Cotterell.  It  was  largely  through  their  dBPorts 
that  the  charter  amendments  were  secured 
at  the  election  of  March  third.  This  election 
came  just  too  late,  however,  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  franchises  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  without  referendum. 

A  petition  signed  by  14,615  voters  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  submitted  to  the  Super> 
visors  asking  for  a  special  dection  at  which 
all  the  people  may  vote  on  taking  over  the 
franchises  of  the  street-car  and  tdephone 
companies. 

A  RARE  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Referen- 
dum was  that  in  which  the  firemen,  engineen, 
conductors  and  trainmen,  employed  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  were  invited 
by  President  Tuttle  to  vote  on  a  proposition 
to  accept  five  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  months 
rather  than  have  the  service  curtailed  and  a 
part  of  the  men  laid  off.  This,  too,  of  course. 
Senator  Lodge  would  call  "mob  rule." 

Delegate  Wiujamb  of  the  West  Virginia, 
House  of  Ddegates  is  the  father  of  a  bill  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  Referendum 
and  Initiative  in  that  state.  There  may  be 
very  little  outlook  for  an  immediate  adoption 
of  this  biU,  but  Mr.  Vi^lliams  is  doing  a  great 
educational  work  in  favor  of  his  measure. 

AflSEMBLTMAN     RUDOLPH     A.     BbaUM     ci 

Essex  has  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  a  referendum  bill  providing  that 
when  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  slate 
shall  petition  the  legislature  to  pass  any  bill 
it  may  be  enacted  in  the  regular  way.  If  the 
bill  fails  to  become  a  law  in  the  legislature 
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it  shall  be  referred  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
for  final  decision.  This  bfll  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  "  New  Idea  **  Republicans.  There 
is  some  talk  of  substituting  a  Public-Opinion 
measm^  for  this  biD. 

The  people  of  Dallas,  Teias,  are  demand- 
ing the  right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. Th^  have  secured  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  April  election  upon  a  numb^  of  measures 
proposed  by  the  Trades  Assembly,  also  a 
referendum  on  a  tel^hone 


The  direct-primary  system  in  Georgia, 
requiring  in  many  counties  majority  vote,  has 
necessitated  holding  two  second  primaries 
in  several  counties  in  order  to  name  cuididates. 

The  PETmoN  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  Milwaukee  has  been  filed  asking  for  a 
Referendum  vote  on  the  nonpartisan  munici- 
pal election  system  this  coming  year. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  On  foot  to  usc  for  the  first 
time  the  referendum  power  prodded  for  in 
the  new  Newport  chiurter,  in  the  matter  of 
substituting  wood  for  cobble-stones  in  a  pro- 
posed new  street  pavement. 

The  people  in  Michigan  vote  in  the  April 
election  on  an  amendment  to  their  old  ooxisti- 
tution  providing  for  the  taxation  of  a  large 
number  of  now  untaxed  transportation  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  state. 

Senator  Hill  of  Mai^and  has  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 


endum upon  statutes.    The  bill  has  beeo 
favorably  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  cmzENS  of  Wilkensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, vote  again  in  May  on  the  question  of 
annexation  to  Pittsburg. 

The  town  of  Fulton,  West  Virginia,  holds  a 
gpeoBl  election  in  April  on  &e  annexation 
question. 

The  Maryland  legislature  has  submitted  to 
popular  vote  a  bill  authorizing  $5,000,000 
for  the  new  reservoir  for  Baltimore. 

W.  S.  U'Ren,  the  father  of  the  Oregon 
Initiative  and  Referendum  law,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  seat  of  United  States 
Senator  Fulton. 

"The  REPRBBENTATnrE  Government**  of 
Massachusetts  refused  in  March  to  permit 
the  people  of  the  state  to  take  a  Referendum 
vote  on  question  of  capital  punishment. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  Maryland 
in  support  of  a  biU  now  before  the  legislature 
providing  a  modem  primary-election  law, 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  the  "representative 
government"  of  the  state  to  grant  this  con* 
cession  to  {he  pec^le. 

A  BILL  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
is  before  the  Bloomingdale,  Iowa,  City  Coun- 
cil and  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Improve- 
ment Association  and  other  bodies  of  leading 
business  men. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


Bt  Brxtno  Beckhabd, 

Of  tbe  Burmu  ol  Civie  and  lodtiitrial  RcMveh. 


UBcle  Bam  Doimg  ThiBg s. 

THE  Pittsburg  Pre$$  points  out  that 
"Some  of  the  members  of  Congress 
show  a  remarkable  grudge  against  Unde  Sam 
in  dealing  with  government  work.  They 
never  have  the  slightest  objection  to  the  gov- 
ernment's digging  canab,  dredging  harbors 
or  doing  anything  else  in  which  private  ci^- 
ital  cannot  figure  out  a  profit.  The  moment 
a  profit  can  be  spied,  &e  congressional  protest 
against  the  government's  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  entoprise  becomes  strenuous. 


"For  instance,  the  government  has  estab- 
lished  in  the  last  few  years  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  navy,  and  has 
begun  to  be  used  extensivdy  for  army  posts 
along  the  coast.  A  bill  now  before  Congress, 
whidi  will  probably  pass,  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  private  wireless  telegraph  com- 
panies. It  then  provides  that  'no  wirdess 
station  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment shall  compete  f6r  oommodal 
with  licensed  wbeless  tdl^graph  stations.' 
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"Jb  there  anj  difference  between  the  gov- 
ernment's digging  out  a  rirer  for  the  public 
benefit  and  its  operating  a  wireless  tdegraph 
station  for  public  benefit,  exoept  that  the  first 
may  not  pay  and  the  latter  does  pay?  If 
thm  is,  the  congressional  leaden  should 
point  it  out.  Perh^s  it  is  this  tendency  to 
reserve  the  losing  propositions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  paying  ones  for  private  enter- 
prise that  enables  the  <^ponents  of  public 
ownersh^  to  produce  so  many  reports  show- 
ing cases  in  which  public  ownership  finan- 
daUy  faUed/' 

Fermaaent  Oflca  Holding. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our 
American  municipal  life  arises  from  the  fact 
that  office-holding  is  a  matter  of  political  pull 
and  fftithful  puUic  service  does  not  insure 
permanence  of  position.  The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  calls  attention  to  a 
municipal  employi§  who  has  hdd  his  position 
uninterruptedly  for  thirfy-siz  years.  "£.  L. 
Dunbar,  the  siq>erintendent  of  the  Bay  City, 
liichigan,  water  works,  enjoys  that  distinc- 
tion, biving  been  in  continuous  service  in  that 
position  since  January  19, 1872,  and  had  been 
assistant  city  engineer  for  two  years  previous  to 
that.  The  secret  of  it  he  gives  as  'minding 
my  own  business;  doing  the  best  I  knew 
how.'  We  know  of  others,  city  engineers 
and  superintendents,  who  can  boast  of  terms 
almost  as  long,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
them  we  believe  the  explanations  in  their 
cases  would  be  the  same.  Politics  may 
assist  a  man  in  obtaining  a  position,  or  even 
in  holding  over  for  a  term;  but  the  time  has 
passed,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  when  it  could 
do  more  than  this.  Even  politicians  are 
generally  wise  enough  to  ke^  their  hands 
off  of  an  office-holder  who  has  shown  his 
value  in  services  rendered  to  the  city.  When 
th^  have  acquired  the  additional  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  credit  which  they  do  them- 
selves by  finding  and  appointing  such  men, 
they,  the  dty  at  large  and  earnest,  intelligent 
office-holders  will  all  benefit.  Even  now, 
in  the  majority  of  cities,  mayors  may 
come  and  councUmoi  may  go,  but  those 
men  go  on  forever  who,  in  charge  of 
the  city's  public  utilities,  combine  with 
ordinary  good  sense  and  intdligence,  mind- 
ing their  own  business  and  doing  the  best 
they  know  how.** 


GoTemment-Qwaed  Railroads  in 
Bwitserlaad. 

'*The  railboadb  of  Switaerland,"  saya  the 
Philadelphia  Reeord^  "were  built  by  private 
ci^ital.  Until  six  years  ago,  all  were  opented 
by  corporations.  On  January  1,  1901,  the 
leading  roads  exoept  two  passed  into  the  hands 
of  &e  government.  This  was  the  result  of 
a  referoidum,  at  which  the  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  cast  on  such  an  occasion.  In 
1891  the  project  of  government  purdiaae  had 
been  submitted  to  the  people  and  defeated. 
Switzerland  had  then  a  sniall  national  ddit, 
and  the  country  hesitated  to  create  a  great  one. 
Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  purchase 
seemed  unfair.  But  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
national  ownership  grew,  the  new  proposal 
was  of  fairer  nature,  and  when  the  final  test 
came  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

''The  stockholders  of  the  railroads  did  not 
rdish  the  popular  demand,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  refercoldum  a  concerted  and  de^>eraie 
effort  was  made  to  show  the  people  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  always  had  been  and 
always  must  be  disastrous,  and  that  private 
enterprise  can  always  do  anything  very  much 
better  than  any  government  can  do  it.  Tlie 
people  were  not  impressed  by  the  argiiments. 
After  the  referendum  some  of  the  stockhdders 
had  recoivse  to  lawsuits.  But  they  were 
handicapped  by  a  law  long  in  existence — that 
the  government  at  stated  intervals  had  the 
right  to  purchase  the  railroads  if  it  so  desired. 
The  investment  was  $200,000,000. 

"The  Swiss  people  bdieve  they  reaped 
solidly  from  their  bargain.  Their  railroad 
service  has  been  increased  and  extended; 
about  ten  per  cent,  more  trains  are  run. 
Bates,  passenger  and  freight,  have  been 
reduced,  for  the  government  took  the  lowest 
rate  in  force  anywhere  on  any  of  the  railroads 
and  made  that  the  standard  rate  for  all  the 
railroads,  a  reduction  of  about  four  per  cent 
The  quality  of  the  service  has  been  bettered; 
a  lot  of  old  rolling-stock  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  junk  heap,  and  new  cars  and  loco- 
motives built  in  their  place.  Boadbeds, 
tracks  and  stations  have  been  r^laced  and 
rebuilt.  When  the  government  bought  the 
roads  most  of  them  were  sin^e-tracked; 
it  is  engaged  in  double-tracking  all  the 
important  lines.  New  kinds  of  reduced-fare 
tickets  have  been  introduced.  The  system 
has  been  unified.  New  connections  have 
been  established,  and  there  has  been  no  loss 
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of  efficiency;  indeed,  the  assertion  has  been 
made  that  the  employ^  work  more  cheerfully 
and  with  greater  interest  for  their  goyemment 
than  th^  worked  for  the  companies. 

"The  investment  seems  profitable.  The 
expenditures  required  to  put  the  lines  into 
good  condition  have  been  large,  but  they 
have  been  met  out  of  the  profits  of  operation. 
More  than  $SSO,000  has  been  put  aside  each 
year  for  the  sinking  fund  to  coyer  the  pur- 
chase price.  In  a  year  there  will  be  decided 
returns  to  the  public  treasury. 

*'At  the  same  time  wages  have  been 
increased  and  more  men  employed.  All 
employ^  have  now  one  day  of  rest  in  seven, 
annual  holidays,  sick  and  disabled  benefits, 
increased  pay  with  length  of  service  up  to 
certain  limits  and  pensions  when  th^  are 
retired.  If  they  lose  their  lives  in  the  service 
their  widows  and  children  receive  pensions. 
Finally,  the  government  has  enforced  a  rule 
that  no  man  shall  work  more  than  ten  and 
one-half  hours  in  twenty-four  to  avoid  acci- 
dents due  to  overworked  employ^. 

^'Railroad  building  in  a  country  which  is 
practicaUy  all  mountains  is  carried  on  at  great 
expense,  and  hence  fare  and  rates  have  to  be 
high.  On  ordinary  sin^e  tickets,  one  way, 
fint-dass  fares  average  S.24  cents  a  mile; 
second-class,  ftM  cents  a  mile;  third-dass, 
1 .08  cents  a  mUe.  Return  tickets  are  cheaper, 
and  circular  tickets  and  excursion  tickets 
are  issued  as  a  reduction  of  one-third  from  the 
price  of  sin^e-trip  tickets.  Commutation 
tickets  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  1  8-8  cents  a 
mile  for  first-dass,  1  cent  a  mile  for  second- 
class  and  5-8  cent  a  mile  for  third-dass,  while 
tickets  for  workingmen  and  scho<4  children 
are  even  cheaper  than  this.  Another  kind 
of  ticket  enables  one  to  travd  wi&out  limit 
on  all  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  one  month 
$22  first-dass,  $15  second-dass,  $11  third- 
class.*'  

Dnlnth.  Minaeaota. 

The  followino  is  a  digest  of  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Water  and  Lig^t  for  1907 
for  (^>€nition,  maintenance  and  interest: 

Pampioc  water S10,S47.S6 

Wfttarnnriow 88,700.30 

SharaoflBtmilpidd 003M.iO 

T6tolWal«PUot $1511808.84 

Qtmmtpblj 877.810-10 

Qtmmrrkm 8M08.88 

SharaoflBtmiliMld 82,112.16 

TbtelOMFlMit 8182314.54 

82B8»700Ji 


8208,807.68 

OUMrinooDMi 21.6M.50 

ToUl 

opvAtloni  and  maintea- 
08 

Surplus  fiarninii 

Oaaratos 8145,668.86 

OUmt  inooma 1,863.04 

Tbtal 8147.552.80 

ham  Operation  and  mainten- 
anee 8182,814.54 

Sorplai  fiarninii 

Total  ■urplw  fiarninii 


8224362.27 

152,80534 
8  71,066.08 


8  14,788L28 
886,700.10 


DanTille,  Virginia. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  water  works  for 
last  year  were  $27,118.40,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements, exdusive  of  permanent  iii4>rove- 
ments  add  depreciation,  $21,974.09,  thua 
showing  a  net  profit  of  $5,140.81.  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  jear  revenue  is  larger 
by  $8,549.88,  and  disbursements  smaller  bj 
$1,180.58.  It  cost  two  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  to  put  the  water  into  the 
reservoir,  Stered  and  ready  for  distribution, 
of  which  amount  half  a  cent  per  1,000  gallons 
pun4>ed  is  chargeable  to  filtration.  The 
total  pumpage  for  the  year  was  260,772,296 
gallons. 

The  reocipU  from  tha  gat  plant  w«rt ^S'991'S 

And  thediabunomonU ^I'^S 

^i^  Showing  a  net  profit  of 8,420.60 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  receipts 
increased  19  per  cent,  (nineteen)  while  dis- 
bursements increased  14  per  cent.,  or  $7,842.98 
and  $4,858.41  respectivdy.  The  increase 
in  expenditure  is  due  to  the  increased  price  of 
coal. 

The  reoeipU  from  the  eleetrio-Ushting  plant 

were        ,,....■.«•**....••....•.•••.••  83i^^Vi.9e 

AndthedtobureamenU 16^06838 

^*  Showing  a  profit  of.  ..^.... 18,727.88 

Receipts  increased  80  per  cent,  over  Ae  pre- 
vious year  while  disbursements  increased  only 
seven  per  cent. 

Oklahoma  Oity,  Oklahoma. 
A  FEW  months  ago  the  new  water  worics 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  were  com- 
pleted. The  question  of  a  water  supfdy 
was  di£Bcult  to  solve  as  there  were  serious 
drawbacks  to  bo&  the  two  available  sources* 
the  well  water  was  limited  in  amount  and  was 
very  haid,  while  the  river  water  was  dirty  and 
carried  a  hi|^  peroeolage  of  bacteria.    Aflsr 
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CBtcoare  apenmeaU  with  the  wcOs  Ae  rifcr 
was  decided  upon  as  the  better  aouroe  and  a 
pmificataon  idant  waa  ftarted. 

The  water  is  drawn  in  hy  two  lotaiy  pomps 
and  is  discharged  into  da{dicate  settling 
ba«ns  from  wh^h  it  flows  through  a  grants 
sand  filter  into  a  dear  water  reservob.  The 
washing  of  the  sand  in  the  fihcn  is  accom- 
plished hy  rerernng  the  flow  of  water,  at  the 
same  time  agitating  the  sand  and  Mowing  air 
diroa^  the  sand  and  water.  This  process 
needs  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and 
uses  on  an  arerage  about  four  per  cent,  of 
all  the  water  filtered.  A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  added 
to  the  raw  water  to  aid  in  the  settling 
process.  The  contract  calls  for  a  97  per 
oent.  purification  but  in  the  months  of 
operation  an  arerage  of  08  per  cent,  has 
been  maintained.  WeU  equipped  chemical 
and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  connected 
with  the  plant. 

Battle  Greek,  Michigan. 
DuRiNO  over  twenty  years  of  operation  the 
water  works  at  Battle  Creek  hare  not  found 
it  necessary  to  r^lace  a  single  pump,  boiler, 
or  other  similar  part  of  the  plant.  Meter 
rates  are  six  to  thirteen  cents  per  1,000 
gallons,  with  a  minimum  of  three  doUars  a 
year.  In  1907  the  income  from  water  rates 
was  $87,868.85;  from  rent  of  meters,  $4,048.17; 
charge  for  508  hydrants,  $20,820,  and  for 
other  public  uses  $6,000,  a  total  of  $68,282.0f 


The  opcnting  cxpcoaes  were  •14,40031» 
and  interest  on  the  total  ooat  $16,SA^.48,  a 
total  of  990JS9M. 


A  Muieiyal  Theater. 
NoBTHAMPTOif,  Massarhnsetta,  is  one  of 
Ae  few  cities  in  the  United  States  that  operates 
a  municipal  theater.  In  Ae  last  two  jcari 
the  Academy,  which  the  dty  acquired  under 
the  Lyman  bequest,  has  shown  a  total  profit 
of  $5,000. 


Build  Tkaa  More  Stately  Maaatftia 
"A  PETBOLEUM  mouc^ly  has  proired  sodi 
a  lucratiye  venture  in  the  United  States  that 
the  German  goremment  is  considering  Ae 
propriety  of  taking  over  the  oil  busineas  in  that 
countiy  as  a  means  of  fattening  the  imperial 
treasuiy.  Experts  have  been  employed  to 
rcfxnt  the  necessaiy  outlay  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  existing  plants  in  Germany,  thus 
establishing  the  necessaiy  prdiminaiy  to 
government  ownership." — ^Philaddpfaia  itse- 
ord. 

The  Lord  said,  "Let  Acre  be  light/'  before 
He  organized  the  world,  but  man  has  gen- 
erally failed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  that 
example.  The  German  government,  however, 
has  come  to  realize  its  mistake.  As  betweoi 
&e  oU  business  running  &e  country  and  the 
country  running  the  oU  business  the  govern- 
ment has  wisely  chosen  the  latter. 

Bruno  Bbckhabd. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 
Bt  Hazel  Hammond  Albebtbon. 

Of  tlM  BurcM  of  Civk  and  Induatrial  lUMsroh. 


Ameng  The  Farmers  of  The  Central  West. 

THERE  is  no  movement  in  any  country 
more  encouraging,  nothing  fraught 
with  greater  possibilities  for  the  future  to 
those  of  us  whose  faith  is  in  the  conmion 
people,  whose  religion  is  the  religion  of  democ- 
racy, than  the  cooperative  movement  among 
our  Western  farmers — those  great,  hearty, 
whole-souled  men  who  are  the  chief  factors 
in  the  production  of  the  people's  bread, 
to  whose  labor  is  due,  almost  wholly  the  grain 
suppty  of  the  world.    And  these  men,  these 


real  "captains  of  industry  are  learning  from 
evexy  day's  experience,  that  in  union  alone 
there  is  strength,  that  only  by  combining 
with  each  other  can  they  hope  to  live  and 
labor  under  the  decent  economic  conditions, 
which  are  the  right  of  every  human  being. 
Of  these,  a  large  percentage  comes  from 
Northern  Europe;  from  Norway  and  Sweden* 
from  Denmark  imd  HoUand,  and  from  Ger- 
many, and  they  bring  with  them  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  years  of  co<^>erative  organ- 
isation in  their  own  country,  and  the  great 
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bope  of  finding  in  America  the  realization  of 
their  ideals  of  democracy. 

Our  American  farmers,  while  they  have 
not  had  the  actual  experience  of  their  foreign- 
bom  neighbors,  have  had  over  forty  years  of 
education  along  codperative  lines.  The  Pat- 
rons of  Husbsjadry,  which  twenty-five  years 
ago  had  more  than  1,500,000  members,  the 
Grange  which  later  merged  itself  vnth  the 
Patrons,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  which  exerted 
such  a  powerful  influence  on  behalf  of  better 
legislation  for  the  farmers  and  cleaner  politics, 
have  done  the  pioneer  work  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  powerful  farmers'  organizations 
wlidch  are  now  coming  into  existence  in  all 
the  Western  states,  but  more  eqfHdcially  in 
the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas.  In  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
there  are  organizations  of  farmers'  societies, 
such  as  elevator  and  shipping  companies, 
creameries,  etc.,  but  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  states  these  societies  have  united 
in  the  formation  of  a  central  state  organiza- 
tion which  plays  a  large  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  state,  and  in  many  instances  is 
able  to  materially  influence  the  political  out- 
look in  the  interests  of  better  government. 

Illinois  was  &e  first  of  the  states  to  form  a 
central  organization,  and  it  was  laigdy  due 
to  the  activity  of  the  farmers  of  Mason 
County  that  this  was  done.  The  farmers  of 
the  little  town  of  Manito,  in  Mason  County, 
were  among  the  first  of  &e  state  to  realize 
the  need  of  organization  in  order  to  combat 
successfully  the  line  Elevator  Companies, 
the  trust  interests,  who,  of  course,  were  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  by  the  railroad  when- 
ever ^)ossible.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  had 
seen  little  individual  companies  swept  out 
of  existence  by  the  powerful  trust  interests; 
some  of  these  men  had  been  forced  to  the  wall 
themselves  by  methods  eveiy  whit  as  under- 
handed and  cruel  as  those  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  that  huge  precq>tre8s  whose  teachings 
have  crept  into  all  comers  of  the  world  and 
promoted  our  whole  system  of  conunerdal 
dishonesty,  and  th^  had  been  forced  to  the 
acknowledgement  that  salvation  lay  in  oigan- 
ization.  Consequently  in  February,  1896, 
the  farmers  of  Manito  organized  the  Granger 
Elevator  Company.  Petitions  were  started 
for  the  organization  of  a  company  vrith  $8,000 
capital,  shares  being  $25,  ten  shares  the  limit 
to  one  person.  By  the  end  of  March  the 
stock  was  all  bM  and  in  November  of  that 


year  the  oon^Miny  started  in  active  business. 
This  new  company  did  not  meet  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  later  organizations  encountered, 
the  line  companies  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
its  life  would  be  short,  did  not  consider  it 
formidable  enough  to  fight.  Still  th^  had 
their  troubles.  In  the  first  place  the  railroads 
refused  their  application  fbr  a  site,  so  they 
were  forced  to  purchase  one,  and  after  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
conmiission,  a  switch  was  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $75.  There  was  a  shortage  in  cars 
and  the  line  Elevator  people  did  advance 
grain  prices,  hoping  diereby  to  force  the  faflure 
of  the  new  company,  but  by  &e  end  of  three 
months  car  troubles  were  adjusted  and  in 
six  months  satisfactory  freight  rates  were 
secured. 

The  second  farmers'  elevator  company 
came  into  existence  at  Easton  in  July,  1807, 
and  in  1899  a  company  was  organized  at 
lifason  City  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  These  later  companies  under- 
took also  to  handle  coal.  From  this  time  on 
the  number  of  elevators  increased  very  rapidly 
and  by  1902  there  were  thirty  in  successful 
operation.  About  this  time  the  Line  Elevator 
Company  began  to  realize  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities in  the  farmers'  elevators,  and  th^ 
instituted  a  boycott  against  them.  An  agent 
of  the  regular  dealers  canvassed  the  state 
advising  the  conmiission  men  and  track 
bidders  to  refuse  consignments  from  co5p- 
eiative  grain  companies  and  regular  deal- 
ers to  refuse  to  cany  on  business  with 
receivers  who  handled  cooperative  business. 
Though  the  boycott  was  not  successful  it 
caused  the  farmers  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
some  of  the  companies  were  completely 
shut  out  of  their  markets  and  others  had 
their  markets  so  restricted  tihat  they  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  com- 
petitors. 

It  was  during  this  trying  time,  when 
unswerving  loyalty  to  their  cause  was  the 
farmers'  only  hope,  that  the  farmers  united 
under  the  name  of  the  "Farmers'  Grain 
Dealers'  Association  of  Illinois."  Their  first 
president  was  John  Collins  of  Tuscola;  John 
A.  McCreery  of  Mason  City  was  elected 
secretary  and  still  holds  that  position.  Mr. 
McCreery  is  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
state  organization  and  has  been  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  Elevator  Company  ever 
since  its  formation. 

The  State  Association  has  pio^rex^.  ^  v^^' 
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ful  force  for  honorable  business  and  dean 
politics  in  Illinois,  and  because  of  its  influence 
has  been  able  to  promote  and  foster  farmers' 
organizations,  not  only  in  Illinois,  where 
there  are  at  present  over  160  companies 
but  also  in  other  states.  The  membership  of 
these  companies  runs  from  40  to  over  400; 
the  capital  stock  from  $8,500  to  $35,000. 
Some  of  these  have  extended  their  business 
to  lumber,  farm  implements,  etc.,  a  few  com- 
panies now  have  two  or  more  stations,  and 
several  require  two  elevators  to  handle  the 
grain  of  their  stockholders.  New  companies 
are  constantly  being  formed,  and  the  old  ones 
are  finding  it  necessaiy  to  enlarge  their  plants 
in  order  to  handle  the  grain  brought  to  them. 
The  Farmers'  Elevator  at  Sliopolis,  Illinois, 
18  a  fair  example  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  state.  The  company  was  oigan- 
ized  on  the  twdfth  of  January,  1904,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000  divided  into  shares 
of  $50  each,  no  person  being  aUowed  to  own 
more  than  five  shares.  The  building,  a 
modem,  up-to-date  elevator  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  bushds,  was  completed  about  the 
first  of  August,  and  the  grain  came  in  so 
rapidly  that  eveiything  was  filled  before  the 
railroad  had  the  switch  completed.  The 
plant  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  a 
considerable  extent;  a  25,000-bushel  oat-bin, 
costing  $1,200,  has  been  built,  an  ear  com- 
crib^and  also  another  elevator  section  is  to 
be  added  in  the  near  future.  During  the 
last  year  284,186  bushds  of  grain  were  shipped, 
and  several  thousand  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  The  company  consists  of  120 
stockholders,  either  actively  engaged  or  con- 
nected with  farming.  It  has  paid  two 
six-per-cent.  dividends,  and  spent  about 
$8,000  in  enlarging  the  plant  in  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  the  grain,  they  handled  12,000 
pounds  of  twine  and  some  coal.  This  meas- 
ure of  success  is  duplicated  in  nearly  all  of 
the  elevators  of  that  state.  In  Champlin, 
for  instance,  their  annual  report  shows  about 
twelve  per  cent,  net  profit;  Crops^  has 
recently  built  a  40,000-bushel  oat-house  in 
addition  to  their  elevator  of  75,000  bushds 
capacity;  the  elevator  at  CooksviUe  has  a 
capacity  of  70,000  and  handles  about  400,000 
bushds  yearly;  the  company  at  Colfax  owns 
two  elevators  and  handles  500,000  bushds 
of  grain  annually,  and  the  Farmers'  Elevator 
Company  of  El  Paso  does  the  same;  the 
Cariock  Elevator  Company  reports  a  pros- 
perous year,  there  being  an  undivided  surplus 


of  $2,000  on  hand  January  1,  which  they 
voted  to  keep  in  the  treasury  increasing  the 
capital  stock  to  $8,000  and  then  issuiiig  a 
stock  dividend  of  S3  1-8  per  cent,  on  afl 
stock  outstanding  at  the  first  of  the  year 
This  company  himdled  nearly  250,000  btuhds 
of  grain  and  750  tons  of  coal  the  past  year. 
The  Books  Creek  Elevator  Company  whidi 
has  been  doing  business  about  eighteen 
months  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1,200,  and 
besides  receiving  good  prices  f6r  their  gxain 
the  company  accumulated  twelve  per  cent, 
on  its  capital  stock.  The  Elevator  Company 
at  Monticello  operates  two  elevators,  and  one 
day  last  fall  there  were  counted  238  wagons 
loaded  with  com  standing  in  line  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  be  unloaded.  The  Ceno  Goido 
Company  handled  817,414  bushels  of  grain 
in  1907;  also  1,950  tons  of  soft  coal  and  281 
tons  of  hard  coal.  The  total  amount  of 
business  for  the  year  was  approximately 
$160,000  and  a  profit  of  $1,198  was  realised 
after  paying  all  expenses. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Co^Sperative 
Elevator  at  Mason  City  already  refSerred  to, 
in  1899,  additions  have  been  bidlt  to  the  ele- 
vator which  holds  25,000  bushds,  at  a  cost 
$8,500;  cribs  which  hold  6,000  bushels  of 
com,  and  also  two  large  coal  sheds.  AU 
of  these  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  #*-amify 
of  the  company,  and  in  addition  to  this  t&e 
company  has  paid  $8,500  in  dividends.  Thej 
will  soon  put  in  a  drier  and  make  some  oths 
improvements,  which  wiU  cost  about  $5,000. 
This  company  handles  between  800,000  and 
400,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year. 

In  Iowa  the  success  has  been  even  more 
marked.  The  State  oiganization  was  formed 
two  years  later  than  that  of  Illinois,  but  it  has 
outstripped  its  predecessor  in  the  number  of 
elevator  companies  formed.  The  stnigg^ 
in  Iowa  was  similar,  though  a  more  bitter 
fight  was  waged  against  the  little  cooperative 
companies  than  in  Illinois.  The  first  society 
of  the  state  was  at  BockweU,  Cerro  Gordo 
County,  and  their  ^uccess  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  clause  incorporated  in  their  by-laws, 
providing  that  a  comir^  o.on  of  one-hdf  cent 
per  bushel  should  id  into  the  company 

treasury  by  their  members  for  every  bushd 
of  grain  sold  either  to  themsdves  or  to  their 
competitors.  When  sold  to  their  own  com- 
pany this  r^resented  the  cost  of  handling 
the  grain,  and  when  sold  to  a  oon4>etitor  it 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  just  the  same, 
and  in  this  way  the  farmers'  company  was 
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provided  for,  no  matter  how  much  the  line 
elevator  people  raised  the  prices  in  Aeir 
endeavor  to  force  the  farmers'  company  out 
of  business.  The  trust  fought  the  fanners' 
company  at  RockweU,  and  ^ught  them  with 
every  trick  known  to  modem  political  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
little  group  of  staunch  and  faithful  farmers, 
th^ffldled.  But,  though  the  trust  was  beaten 
at  RockweU,  the  fight  had  been  so  hardly 
won  that  other  sections  of  the  state  hesitated 
before  organizing  their  own  companies  for 
fear  of  a  similar  experience. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Messerole,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  movem^it  from  its  incq>tion  and 
who  is  now  secretary  of  the  state  organis- 
tion,  in  relating  the  history  of  the  fight  says 
that  "The  policy  of  the  combine  for  the  time 
being  was  to  ignore  the  RockweU  society, 
and  after  being  driven  out  of  that  market 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  but  when  a  dozen 
or  more  of  these  companies  were  organized 
and  the  movement  thjeatened  to  become  gen- 
eral, then  it  was  that  the  real  purpose  for 
which  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  line  Elevator 
interests  had  been  reorganized  was  dis- 
dosed.  Blacklisting  the  cooperative  com- 
panies and  boycotting  aU  conmiission  houses 
who  dared  to  receive  the  business  of  the 
co-operatives,  buUdozing  local  merchants  with 
threats  of  putting  in  d^artment  stotes,  fiUing 
the  local  press  with  faLse  reports  of  financiid 
difficulties  of  cooperative  companies,  formed 
a  large  part  of  die  activities  of  the  trusts' 
Iowa  representative.  .  .  .  Realizing  that  the 
net  was  slowly  but  surely  encompassing 
them,  a  caU  was  sent  out  in  the  month  of 
October,  1904,  from  RockweU  for  aU  coop- 
erative companies  of  the  state  to  meet  at 
RockweU  on  November  4th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiganizing  an  association,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  be  a  more  inteUigent  and 
vigorous  e£Port  towards  the  promotion  and 
organization  of  co(^)erative  societies  and 
unite  and  solidify  the  existing  companies  for 
the  stnig^e  which  aU  knew  was  to 
come.*' 

Mr.  McCreery,  of  the  Illinois  State  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  W.  M.  Stickney  and  Mr.  Mes- 
serole were  invited  to  assist  at  the  organiza- 
tion. ''We  were  met  at  the  train  by  a  little 
band  of  pioneers,"  continues  Mr.  Messerole, 


"and  escorted  to  &e  dining-haU.  The  town 
was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and 
magnificent  displays  of  the  products  of 
orchard  and  field." 

The  organization  resulting  from  this  meet- 
ing elected  Mr.  N.  Densmore  president,  Mr. 
Messerole  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Brown  of 
RockweU,  treasurer.  Twenty  companies 
joined  the  Association  at  the  start  and  that 
number  has  increased  until  at  present  there 
are  over  200  companies  belonging  to  the 
state  organization,  with  a  membership  of 
90,000  farmers. 

This  Association  publishes  the  Ameriean 
CodperoHve  Journal,  a  monthly  magazine, 
exceedingly  weU  edited  by  Mr.  Messerole, 
which  contains  considerable  news  of  the 
advance  of  the  cooperative  movement  among 
the  farmers.  The  Journal^  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  is  endorsed  by  aU  the 
state  organizations,  and  is  a  great  factor  in 
bringing  them  into  closer  relationship  with 
each  other,  and  in  promoting  actual  coopera- 
tion between  them. 

Nebraska  also  has  a  state  federation,  and 
their  fifth  annual  convention  was  held  at 
Lincoln  on  &e  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
of  January.  About  2,000  farmers  attended 
these  meetings.  There  are  140  cooperative 
elevator  companies  in  this  state  and  a  large 
number  of  cooperative  shipping  companies. 
The  association  has  declared  itsdf  stron^y 
in  favor  of  federal  inspection  of  grain  and 
weights,  and  is  throwing  its  weight  in  favor 
of  other  legislation  which  wiU  be  of  benefit 
to  the  farming  interests. 

In  Minnesota  there  was  recently  organized 
a  state  association  of  which  Burr  D.  Alton  of 
Ceylon,  who  is  connected  with  a  half-dozen 
cooperative  societies  in  the  state,  was  elected 
president,  and  R.  L.  Johnston  of  Austin, 
secretary.  As  there  are  nearly  185  farmers* 
elevators  in  the  state  the  need  of  a  central 
organization  is  apparent,  and  it  is  sure  to 
promote  the  cause  of  cooperative  industry 
to  a  great  extent.  The  co(^)erative  cream- 
eries of  lnGnnesota,  of  which  there  are  over 
600,  are  cooperating  in  this  movement  also. 

South  Dakota  hdd  a  convention  in  Febru- 
ary for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  socie^» 
aad  other  near-by  states  are  realizing  the 
need  for  taking  such  steps. 

ELuEBL  Hammond  Albebtbon. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

Bt  Bobxbt  Ttson. 

Secretary  of  the  AmerieMi  IProportkuDa^  Reprewntotfcm  League. 


The  Oregon  Oampaifn.  readily  he  will  endorse  it.    Therefore  I  am 

I  HAVE  received  a  copy  of  the  four  peti-  veiy  much  opposed  to  this  literature  (for  gen- 

tions  of  |the  People's  Power  League —  eral  circulation)  which  undertakes  to  beat 

a  copj  exactly  like  those  actually  used  in  the  principle  out  too  fine, 
obtaining  signatures  for  the  petitions.    These       "I  am  speaking  now  from  actual  experience, 

are  bound    together    in  one  book,  in  such  for  I  have  just  got  through  circulating  an 

shi^  that  after  the  signatures  were  gotten  Initiative  petition  for  this  measure.    I  was 

the  four  petitions  could  be  separated  and  out  five  weeks,  and  secured  between  four  and 

rebound  for  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  five  thousand  signatures  on  various  petitions, 

state  as  separate  and  distinct  petitions.  I    found    this    proportional    r^resentatioii 

On  comparison,  I  find  that  the  Proportional  amendment   hardest    to    handle.     Many  of 

Representation  Amendment  as  printed  in  the  the  people  I  saw  asked  me  for  literature,  and 

Initiative  petition  is  word  for  word  as  given  I  have  also  agreed  to  see  them  again.    As  an 

in   the   January   Arena,   ezc^t    that    the  indication  of  the  amount  of  work  that  must 

word  "election*'  in  the  eighth  line  is  "dec-  be  done,  I  will  say  that  not  one  man  in  a 

tions"  in  the  petition.  hundred  that  I  approached  seemed  to  know 

I  have  had  two  letters  from  Mr.  H.  Den-  anything  about  P.  R.    Copies  of  the  P.  R. 

linger,  of  1445  Garfield  Avenue,  Portland,  Amendment  as  proposed  will  be  sent  to  evexy 

Oiegon,  which  are  especially  useful  to  pro-  registered  voter  in  the  state,  together  with 

portionaHsts.    He    asked    for    literature   on  arguments;  but  there  is  need  of  a  great  deal 

Proportional  Representation,  and  I  sent  him  of  special  work  being  done.    A  few  people 

a  full  supply.  will  vote  for  the  measure  on  our  endorsements. 

Dealing  with  Proportional  Representation  but  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  for  this 

systems,  he  objects  both  to  the  Hare-Spence  will,  like  the  citizen  from  Missouri,  *have  to 

and  the  Gove  plans,  and  favors  the  Free  List  be  shown.' 

with    Single    Vote.    He   then   proceeds    as       "There  ought,  then,  to  be  some  aimpk 

follows:  A,  B,  C  literature  in  pamphlet  fonn,  idiidi 

"P.  R.  simply  means  that  each  political  would  state  the  general  principle  as  I  have 

party  shall  have  the  same  proportion  of  mem-  indicated,  with  a  simple  iUustration  of  how 

bers  in  a  representative  body  as  it  has  at  the  the  principle  can  be  worked.    I  expect  to 

polls.    Why  is  it  not  correct  to  say.  Then  we  prepare  something  of  this  kind;   but  if  there 

will   divide  the   members   accordingly?     If  is  anjrthing  printed  already  along  the  line  I 

the  voter  has  a  single  vote,  let  him  cast  it  for  mention,  I  should  like  to  know  of  it." 
some  candidate  on  the  list  of  his  party,  as       In  his  second  letter  Mr.  Denlinger  mentions 

printed  on  the  ballot,  and  let  it  count  for  the  the  great  demand  for  information  about  the 

party  represented  by  that  list.    Then  when  four  proposed  measures  of  the  People's  Power 

the  count  is  made,  let  each  party  have   its  League,  including  that  providing  for  propor- 

due  proportion   of  representatives,   and   let  tional  and  preferential  voting.    He  says  that 

the  representatives  of  each  party  be  taken  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  push  the  expla- 

from  the  highest  candidates  on  its  list.    I  nation   of  the   preferential    vote   for   ain^ 

think  this  plan  would  be  very  easily  explained  officers,  which  is  more  readily  apprehended, 

and  illustrated,  and  I  believe  that  the  average  He  expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  if  Uie 

voter  could  be  made  to  understand  it.    Of  iheasures  of  the  People's  Power  League  go 

course  it  is  not  absolute  accuracy.    But  my  through  at  the  polls,  the  political  ho^  wfll 

experience  has  been  that  the  simpler  you  can  be  extinct.    This  the  bosses  know,  and  are 

make  a  thing  for  the  average  voter  the  more  fighting  desperatdy. 
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The  Eng liik  Monthly. 

Pbomptlt  come  to  me  several  copies  o^ 
Repreteniation^  the  journal  of  our  English 
proportionalist  friends.  It  is  rich  in  news, 
and  contains  also  a  valuable  artide  on  the 
Second  Ballot.  Now  that  three  or  four  parties 
are  contesting  Britbh  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, it  is  seriously  proposed  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  the  Second  Ballot,  in  order  that  rep- 
resentatives elected  from  single-member  dis- 
tricts may  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast. 

From  the  columns  of  Rej)re9entaiion  I 
reproduce  a  generous  proportion  of  the  well- 
chosen  *'News  and  Notes." 

In  The  Honse  of  Lords. 

The  Times  of  February  18th  has  the  fdlow- 
ing  account  of  the  Municipal  Representation 
BiU  in  the  British  House  of  Lords: 

"Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  presented  a 
biU  to  authorize  ihe  introduction  of  propor- 
tional r^resentation  in  municipal  elections 
and  for  other  purposes  in  rdation  thereto. 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  bill  on  the 
subject  he  introduced  last  year  to  which  the 
House  gave  a  second  reading,  and  upon  which 
a  Select  G>mmittee  reported.  The  bill  he 
now  submitted  was  substantially  that  of  last 
year,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  G>m- 
mittee  incorporated.  Under  the  #m'fHng 
system  of  conducting  elections  for  municipal 
councils,  whether  by  annual  election  of  a 
third  of  the  members  or  by  triennial  elections 
of  the  council  as  a  whole,  the  result  was  deter- 
mined too  much  upon  party  lines,  and  men 
wdl  qualified  for  service  were  often  eiduded 
because  th^  did  not  enter  the  election  con- 
test as  party  r^resentatives.  The  method 
of  the  bill  would  secure  representation  of 
different  opinions  among  electors  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength.  The  machinery  pro- 
posed the  G>nmiittee  found  wdl  suited  to 
its  purpose.  Some  doubt  was  eiq>re8sed  as 
to  wb^her  the  electors  would  quite  realise 
the  intention,  but  on  that  point  he  thou^t 
anxiety  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  oar 
electors  were  not  less  intdligent  than  those 
of  other  countries.  The  G>mmittee  had  pro- 
posed that  the  permission  to  local  authorities 
to  adopt  the  bill  should  be  subject  to  the  ded- 
aon,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  three-fifths, 
instead  of  a  bare  majority,  and  that  the 
eq>erinient  should  be  valid  for  three  years, 
only,  but  might  then  be  renewed  by  a  bare 
majority  lor  another  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  whidi  time  the  system  of  the  Ull  could  be 


finally  adopted  by  resolution,  provided  that 
either  House  of  Paiiiament,  within  a  given 
time,  did  not  by  an  address  secure  that  the 
resolution  should,  be  null  and  void.  These 
recommendations  had  been  adopted  and  he 
submitted  the  bill  vnth  confidence  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  since  last  year  the 
prindple  it  embodied  had  made  further 
advance  abroad — in  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
e^>ecially  by  its  reaffirmation  and  readoption 
in  Tasmania,  after  a  general  dection,  at 
which  the  Ministry  which  had  abolished  the 
system  had  been  defeated. 

"The  Earl  of  Crewe,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  interesting  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  hoped  he  would  not  consider  it  disre- 
spectful or  casting  any  doubt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  if  debate  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customary  course,  deferred 
until  the  second  reading." 

▲dTance  in  France. 
The  idea  of  prc^rtional  representation 
is  making  remarkable  progress  in  France 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  French 
Socialist  party  is  solid  for  the  reform,  whidi 
gains  support  also  among  moderate  BepuUi* 
cans  and  Conservatives  of  all  shades  of  (^in* 
ion,  the  opposition  seeming  chiefly  to  come 
from  the  Radicals  at  present  in  power.  A 
recent  number  of  VHwnaniU^  the  organ  of 
M .  Jaur^,  gives  an  account  of  a  proposal 
which  has  very  powerful  backing  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  secure  widespread  accept- 
ance. It  is  suggested  that  at  the  next  munid- 
pal  dections  (conducted  on  the  ecrtUim  de 
lieU  system — ^much  as  in  England)  all  parties 
should  agree  that  wherever  a  second  ballot 
is  necessary  the  seats  should  without  any 
actual  contest  be  allotted  among  the  various 
party  lists  of  candidates  whidi  have  been  put 
forward  in  proportion  to  the  votes  actually 
reodved  by  each  party  at  the  first  ballot.  In 
other  words,  it  is  proposed  by  agreement  to 
institute  Proportional  Representation  by  way 
of  trial  or  eaq>eriment,  so  that  France  may 
see  what  she  would  gain  by  the  reform.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting 
experiment  may  be  made  in  as  many  munid* 
pidities  as  possible  and  that  it  may  achieve 
the  sucoen  whidi  it  deserves.  Tlie  writer 
in  VHumankS  observes  inddentally  that  one 
of  the  advantages  of  Proportional  R^resenta- 
tion  is  the  abdition  of  tilie  second  ballot  and 
its  attendant  disadvantages.  And  yet  there 
are  l^-ngltali  wiiten  who  urge  that  V«\^ibx^ 
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the  MD  re-fBtrodaciag  ftopoHioiuJ  Bcpie- 

law  in  Norembcr  Uwt  'Ae  new  act 
TMOuuiiA  lor  the  porpotei  of  the  State 
bty  (the  'Lower'  Houae)  into  fiire  diflncts 
cadi  with  fix  memben,  hot  lor  the  State 
Coitocil  (the  'Upper*  Hoaae)  the  dirinon  it 
into  fifteen  dittricts  of  whkfa  dditeen  are 
country  districtf  with  one  member  each  and 
two  are  the  citjr  districtt  of  Hobart,  with  diree» 
and  Laimcerton  with  two  memben.  The 
Taamanian  Act  wiD  probaUj  not  come  into 
actual  lue  until  19(M),  the  jear  of  the  next 
atate  dccttons,  and  it  will  again  be  need 
in  1910  for  the  Commonwealth  elections  in 
Tasmania.  Meanwhile  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations are  due  to  the  little  daug^bter 
state  which  in  this  re^>cct  leads  the  An^o- 
Saxon  worlds  and  to  Professor  Nanson,  of 
lidboumCy  and  Miss  Spence,  who  have  fought 
so  long  for  reform. 


The  Second  Ballot. 
The  fOLLOWiNO  abstracts  give  the  main 
points  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  Second 
Ballot,  in  the  March  issue  of  Repre$entaHon: 

"Let  us  look  at  the  second  ballot  a  little  in 
detail.  The  ordinaiy  form  is  that  in  cases 
where  there  are  more  than  two  candidates 
for  a  single-member  constituency^then,  unless 
one  candidate  has  a  dear  majority  of  all  the 
▼otei  polled,  a  second  deciion  is  hdd  after  an 
intenral  of  a  week  or  fortnight  from  the  first; 
at  this  second  dection,  dther  by  law,  as  in 
Germany,  or  by  the  ordinaiy  political  prac- 
tice, as  in  FVuice,  only  the  two  candidates 
highest  on  the  poll  at  the  first  dection  are 
before  the  dectors,  and  the  candidate  who 

SI  the  greater  number  of  votes  is  diosen. 
e  same  effect  can  also  be  produced  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  two  dections  by 
allowing  the  dector  at  the  first  dection  to 
mark  with  the  figure  ft  the  candidate  to  whom 
he  would  wish  his  vote  transferred  if  the 
candidate  of  his  own  choice  is  lowest  on  the 
poll.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  in 
machinery,  as  the  interval  between  the  two 
dections  on  the  ordinary  plan  is  apt  to  be 
occupied  with  rather  undesirable  wire-pulling. 


the  sat  ndihe  pd 
5,000;    Wl^te,  4,000;   FU,  Sjm. 
eoBlest  win  be  hetweea  Bed 
it  majwdL  be  that  Pink 
Bed  or  White  in  a  fight 
Bed  or  Pink  and  White, 
a  case  that  randidatr  of    the 
opiidoos  most  ueaily  acconi  with 
dedofs  is  defeated. 
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''In  Bdginm  it  was  the  delects  of  the 
Second  Ballot  whidi  lead  to  die  introdnctioa 
of  proportional  representation.  Thus  in  the 
recent  reports  from  i&itish  Bcpresentatifti 
Abroad  on  the  Second  BaDot,  the  British 
Ifinister  in  Brussels  (Sir  A.  Hardinge)  teOi 
us  that  'the  overwhelming  victory  of  die  Qer^ 
ical  party  in  1884  was  largely  due  to  the  fKt 
that  in  every  second  ballot  between  CadidiGS 
and  Socialists,  the  Liberals  voted  for  the 
former,  whilst  in  every  second  baOot  between 
Catholics  and  liberals  .  .  .  the  Sodahsti 
preferred  the  Catholics  ...  In  1890  tAe 
Socialists  in  turn  were  the  victims.  .  .  .  Lib- 
eral dectors  .  .  .  voted  everywhere  at  the 
second  ballot  for  Qerical  .  .  .  candidates, 
with  the  result  that  the  Qericals  won  eveiy 
one  of  the  eighteen  seats  for  Brussels,  although 
the  total  number  of  Qerical  dectors  in  a 
total  dectorate  of  202,000  was  only  89,000. 
...  It  was  the  practical  experience  of  condi- 
tions such  as  these  which  gradually  convinced 
all  the  Belgium  parties  that,  given  a  three- 
cornered  fight  in  every  or  nearly  every  con- 
stituency, the  only  way  of  preventing  a 
minority  from  turning  the  scales  and  exdud- 
ing  from  all  representation  the  views  of  neaify 
half  the  dectorate  was  to  adopt  the  system 
of  proportional  representation.'  Will  our 
statesmen  refuse  to  learn  from  Bdgium,  or 
are  we  in  England  also  to  have  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  incoherence  and  inconsistendes? 
In  Germany  the  results  of  the  Second  Ballot 
are  equally  unsatisfactory;  the  votes  polled 
and  the  seats  gained  at  the  last  general  dection 
for  the  Rddistag  are  so  remarkable  that  we 
need  not  i^logise  for  their  reprodnction. 
They  were  as  follows: 
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PARTY.  VOTES.  SBAT& 

8»S51.00Q 48 

a;37i.007 106 

l»ff7(V880 66 

1.400.601 88 

Qnrapt 1.811.804 61 

In  Other  words,  the  Social  DemocratB,  the 
gtroDgest  single  party  in  votes»  are  the  weakest 
in  members*  because  there  was  a  general 
combination  against  them  in  the  second 
ballot,  and  so,  instead  of  their  having  one- 
third  of  the  seats,  they  have  about  one-ninth, 
and  a  totally  false  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced of  the  real  distribution  of  political 
opinion  in  Germany.  It  is  sometLoMs  sup- 
posed that  the  inequalities  of  the  German 


distribution  of  seats  are  the  cause  of  this 
unsatisfactory  result;  but  this  is  an  error. 
In  1903  these  ineqalities  were  as  great,  but 
the  Socialists  won  neariy  twice  as  many  seats. 
Why?  Because  in  1908  there  was  no  gen- 
eral combination  against  them  on  the  second 
baUot.  But,  plainly,  the  proportion  which 
the  voters  of  a  party  bear  to  Uie  whole,  and 
not  the  attitude  of  other  sections  of  voters, 
should  determine  the  representation  which 
the  party  obtains  in  a  national  assembly." 


Robert  Ttson. 


Toronto,  Canada, 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


PICTURESQUE   SAN   ANTCNIC:    This 
X      month  we  ghre  another  of  Gbobgs  Whabton 
Jamb'  dianning  and  informing  papers  on 
leading  Soathem  oties. 


The  RdaHon  Bttween  Woman  m  Industry  and  the 
Orowth  of  Crime:  Few  magaone  artides  of  the 
present  jrear  wiU  Kppe§X  so  fordbfy^  to  the  more 
tbouf^htrul  readen  as  the  contribution  whidi  we 
pnfahsh  this  month  ftepeatd  expreaaij  for  The 
Abxma  l^  our  Berlm  correroondcnt,  Matnabd 
BunjEB.  It  is  a  maste^  ana  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  confront 
civilisation.  The  author  has  made  a  deep  stnd|y 
of  the  question.  Grave  and  disquietii^  facts  and 
data  are  manhalled  from  authoritative  sources, 
leveaUnff  conditions  in  Gennany,  Jraan,  Stance 
and  An^o-Sazon  countries;  after  whioi  the  author 
sofBBesti  a  remedy  for  the  evfl  conditions  that 
stnEe  at  the  root  of  civilisation — a  remecly  that 
it  is  suqjested  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
ooiiperation  might  introduce  and  that  would 
greatly  better  i&  lot  of  women  and  dimmate  the 
most  mmaring  conditions  that  are  now  actinff. 
with  a  mi^ty  and  oftentimes  irresistibly  downwara 
piessme  upon  the  industrial  woman. 


Concimmg  CompuUory  Arbitration:  Ourfrontis- 
Dieoe  this  month  is  a  remarkably  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  TnaoDOBS  Scbbokdeb,  vdio  contributes  a 
pi^MT  of  real  value  in  this  issue  on  one  of  te  most 
vitel  questions  bdore  the  AmoMan  public.  Tlw 
anthor  has  made  arbitration  the  subject  of  careful 
researdb.  His  treatnaent  is  indidal.  sane  and 
broad.  As  in  efftjUuDg  from  nis  pen,  reason  and 
..     -  lofe  of  jQstioe  dofmnate  uie 


Emermm  at  Writer  and  Man:  It  is  with  great 
^easure  that  we  wdcome  again  to  the  pages  of 
Thx  Arsna  the  ripe  scholar  and  always  f ascina- 
inff  essayist,  IVofessor  Jameb  T.  Bdebt.  Shortly 
after  the  founding  of  this  review.  Dr.  Bdebt  was 
secured  as  one  of  our  regular  contributors,  and  his 
papers  soon  became  a  very  popuhff  feature  of 
The  Arsna  with  thousiitnil  people  in  America 
and  Great  Britain.  Inoeed,  the  contributions  of 
few  of  our  contributors  called  forth  sudi  unstinted 
pnise  as  did  his  alwra  interesting  and  thoQH^ 
stimulating  papers.  The  present  disnission  of 
"Emerson  as  Writer  and  Man*'  is,  in  our  jadf- 
ment,  unsmpassed  l^  any  of  the  realhr  great  bnef 
essays  that  have  been  written  on  the  sage  and 
philosopher  of  Concord.  It  wiU  be  followed  by 
another  paper  by  Dr.  Bdebt  dealing  with  Emanoin 


Through  the  CUmd  Shop  to  the  Own  World: 
friends  of  organised  labor  will  find  in  Mr.  YLoBLhxm 
TRJLTmEL*B  Tptdper  irbkk  we  present  this  mimth 
the  strongest  brief  argument  that  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  closed  shop.  Mr.  Traxjbel 
as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  WAi;r  WnaniAN 
in  his  declining  years  and  as  his  biographer  and 
and  confidant,  came  into  sudi  vital  toudi  with  fhb 
"flood  gray  poet"  that  his  broad  spini,  hk  love 
of  justice,  freedom  and  frateniity  or  fundamental 
democraqr  has  been  imbibed,  no  less  than  some- 
thing of  toe  original,  rugged  and  directpiesenta- 
tion  of  truth  whidi  nuSked  WAi;r  WmxiiAii'a 
woriL  This  paper  is  extreme^  tim^  owing  to 
the  htt  that  a  powerful  nqpilalislic  oganisatian 
is  actively  at  wm  seddng  to  reduce  ocganind 
labor  to  serfdom  and  is  ipwiding  vast  amountrfol 
money  in  atlenpiiu  to  arouse  a  general  pr^wnoe 
againsl  the  omaniaeo 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


The  Qued:  Rer.Dr.  Hildbeth,iHio  is  an  esoep- 
tioaaDy  aUe  orthodaz  dagyman,  oontribates  to 
tiua  iHue  of  Thb  Absna  an  ttmj  on  efolutkm  and 
that  irbkk  is  bdiind  the  unfoldment.  In  this 
paper  the  author  takes  a  position  someiHiat  sim- 
uar  to  that  maintained  by  I^.  Alibxd  RmsEL 
Wallace,  Henbt  DBTnoiOND  and  numy  other 
prominent  efoluticMiaiy  thinkers,  aQ  of  whom 
neld  that  evolution  madly  dealt  with  the  method 
of  advancing  life  from  the  primary  cdl  to  the  com- 

esx  nervous  and  mental  omnism  of  dvilixed  man. 
the  nature  of  Uie  case  evolution  does  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  origin  of  life. 


Permdoui  Laudation  of  the  Rich:  Our  readers 
will  enjoy  Hon.  John  D.  Works'  paj^  in  this 
issue  dealing  with  the  morally  disinte^tinff 
influence  that  follows  the  persistent  focussmg  <x 
the  mind  of  the  public  on  the  abnormally  rich, 
tendinff  as  it  does  to  create  an  idea  of  superiority 
vptiii  nom  moral  and  mental  ezodlenoe  that  in  a 
rqmblic  should  ever  be  recognised  as  the  master 
spring  of  genuine  worth.  The  author  is  a  leadii^ 
jurist  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


^  The  PcUiietd  Ovdook  for  the  Coming  Prenden- 
iialEleeHon:  In  this  issue  the  Hon.  Gbobge  FksD. 
WiujAMB,  the  strongest,  ablest  and  most  funda- 
mental of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  New  England, 


cootributes  a  brief  paper  on  the  present  political 
outkxJc.  Bir.WnuAMB  is  one  of  the  finest  sdiohrs 
in  the  ranks  of  progressive  democnu^.  WMmotJ^mM 
of  present  politiosl  oonditioos  well  merits  the 
attention  of  our  peojple.  This  paper  is  oomple- 
mented  by  our  editorial  dealing  wim  **]^esidetttiBl 
Pbssibilitics." 


How  Clam  Barton  Became  Inleneled  m  Chriaiim 
Seienoe:  Mn.  Edgkmia  Paul  Jevtbbson  con- 
tributes a  most  interesting  paper  to  this  issue,  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  that  led  Miss  Babton,  tiw  ^rest 
leaoer  of  the  Red  Gross  movement,  to  investigate 
Quistian  Science. 


A  SodaUifi  DefimHon  of  Sodaiim:  We  think 
it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  clearest  exposition  of  the 
master  aim  of  the  Socialists  that  has  appeared 
in  the  ccnnpass  of  a  brief  magarine  article  wffl  be 
found  in  this  issue  of  Ths  Arena.  It  vras  prepared 
for  this  maeasine  by  the  Ibn.  Gabl  D.  TnoifFaoir, 
the  Social-Democratic  member  of  the  ^^soonsm 
Legislature.  This  paper  will^  do  much  to  dear 
up  the  honest  misundfrstandings  ^^diich  exist  in 
the  public  mind,  due  to  the  pernstent  misrepre- 
sentations of  SodaUstB  and  Socialism  wbkh  lutve 
appeared  in  that  part  of  the  daily  press  controlled 
by  the  plutocracy. 


HON.   BOBERTj  L.-.OWEN. 


Widonot  take  pomemon  of  our  idmt^  hui  on 
Tkeg  fMutm  vf  omdforo$  u»  tnio  the  airma^ 
Wh§r€^  like  gladiaion,  we  mmt  Jlghi  for  tKem 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  POPULAR  RULE: 
THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  NON- 
PARTISAN ISSUES. 


By  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen, 

United  Stat«s  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


At  the  suggestion  of  The  Arena  I  submit  a  few 
comments  on  the  question  of  the  Peoi)le's  Rule — 
all  that  is  practicable  in  the  short  limit  of  a  mag- 
azine article. 

THE   people's  rule  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

UNDER  the  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa the  people  are  sovereign  and 
may  veto  an  Act  of  Legislature  and  have 
the  direct  power  to  propose  and  compel 
legislation,  and  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  put  such  amend- 
ments in  force. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  compel 
the  submission  of  an  act  of  the  l^islature 
and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
vote  on  the  measure  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Eight  per  cent,  can  propose  a  statute, 
and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  it  will  become  a 
law. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  become  the  law  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  electors  voting. 
No  constitutfonal  convention  can  be 
called  unless  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  state,  and  the  proposals  of  a  con- 


stitutional convention  cannot  become 
law  until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon.  In  short,  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  have  reserved  to 
themselves  a  veto  power  through  the 
"referendum,"  and  the  power  of  direct- 
l^islation  through  the  "initiative." 

This  is  merely  an  improvement  in 
the  system  that  existed  in  this  country 
before  the  rise  in  1823-32  of  the  state 
and  national  conventions,  under  the 
manipulation  of  political  parties. 

THE   people's   rule  IN  AMERICA, 

1776-1798. 

The  people  ruled  in  America  prior 
to  1823-32,  when  the  artful  political 
contrivance  of  party  conventions  was 
established.  The  people  previously  to 
that  time  instructed  their  representa- 
tives. For  example,  in  the  Boston  Town 
Meeting  of  1764,  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature  were  instructed  as  follows : 

"The  townsmen  have  delegated  to 
you  the  power  of  acting  in  their  public 
Concerns  in  general  as  your  own  pru- 
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dence  shall  direct  you,  always  reservng 
to  themselves  the  Constitutional  Right 
of  expressing  their  mind  and  giving  you 
such  Instructions  upon  particular  matters 
as  they  at  any  time  shall  judge  proper." 

WTiat  clearer  declaration  of  principle 
could  be  made  ? 

Take  the  following  minutes  of  the 
town  clerk  of  Weston,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  meeting  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
January,  1778,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m., 
called  for  the  purpose, 

"  To  instruct  your  represenicUives  to 
act  and  to  do  as  you  shall  judge  mostly 
for  the  advantage  of  this  and  ye  United 
States,  etc." 

In  which  they  voted  as  follows : 

"  (1)  Voted  to  accept  of  the  considera- 
tion of  perpetual  union  as  adopted  by 
the  congress  and  that  the  representatives 
be  instructed  to  act  accordingly.'* 

These  town  meetings  could  be  called 
at  any  time.  It  was  a  conwnon  practice 
throughout  New  England. 

The  above  illustrations  show  that  the 
people  of  S^Iassachusetts  possessed  a 
complete  and  thorough  direct-vote  system 
for  public  questions,  and  instructed 
their  elected  representatives  at  will.  The 
legislature,  too,  instructed  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  could 
recall  them.  Such  was  the  system  in 
New  England. 

In  other  states  the  voters  elected 
pledged  candidates  and  instructed  at 
mass  meetings  and  through  the  legis- 
latures. In  some  states  the  mass  meet- 
ings were  termed  Conferences.  The 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  voters  is 
shown  in  the  following  resolutions  of 
North  Carolina,  November  1,  1776,  at 
Mecklenberg,  called  for 

"The  express  purpose  of  drawing  up 
instructions  for  the  present  representatives 
in  Congress, 

"  To  Waighstill  Avery,  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander, John  Phifer,  Robert  Erwin,  and 
Zecheus  Wilson,  Esquires : 

** Gentlemen:  You  are  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  serve  them 
in    Congress    or   General   Assembly    for 


one  year,  and  they  have  agreed  to  the 
joUowing  Instructions^  which  you  are 
to  observe  vnth  the  strictest  regardy  viz: 
You  are  instructed: 

"(1).  That  you  shall  consent  to  and 
approve  the  Declaration  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  declaring  the  thirteen 
United  States  Colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States." 

Eighteen  additional  paragraphs  of  in- 
structions follow  (Vol.  10,  Colonial  Rec- 
ords of  North  Carolina.) 

These  examples  can  be  multipiied 
indefinitely. 

In  Penns}4vania,  a  constitutional  cod- 
vention  assembled  July  15,  1776,  and 
declared  in  the  Bill  of  Bights,  as  follows: 

"(16).  That  the  people  have  a  ri^t 
to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their 
conmion  good,  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives, etc." 

In  1780  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
put  in  their  Bill  of  Bights  an  express 
recognition  of  the  right  to  instruct  their 
representatives.  The  right  existed  at 
all  times,  in  all  the  thirteen  states,  and 
furthermore,  the  governors  were  not 
clothed  with  a  veto  power  and  the  courts 
were  not  permitted  to  veto  a  law,  so 
that  the  representatives  in  the  l^slature 
were  the  ruling  power,  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  people. 

people's  rule  attacked,  1786-87. 

The  people's  rule  is  not  favorable  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  politician  nor 
of  the  commercialist. 

In  the  call  for  a  National  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  1786,  the  fifty-five 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  elected  by  the  legislature.  These 
delegates  appear  to  have  been  opposed 
to  the  people's  rule,  and  they  met  and 
secretly  worked  for  a  system  by  which 
the  few  should  rule.  There  were  no 
public  schools  in  those  days.  The  com- 
mon voter  was  unlearned,  ^and  the  party 
of  Hamilton  distrusted  the  people,  lie 
doors  of  this  Constitutional  Convention 
were  closed  to  the  peopleland  the  members 
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thereof  were  not  allowed  to  conununicate 
to  anv  one  the  nzatters  therein  discussed, 
nor  were  they  permitted,  except  by  vote 
of  the  convention,  to  copy  anything  from 
the  journals,  and  the  journals  were  not 
published  for  thirty  years. 

In  this  constitution  no  way  was  pro- 
vided for  a  direct  vote  on  national  issues, 
and  the  few,  to  wit:  two  Senators  from 
each  state,  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  President  by  *' presi- 
dential electors." 

And  no  Bill  of  Bights  was  put  in  this 
constitution  .which  all  Engltsnmen  had 
possessed  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
The  people  would  have  rejected  this  con- 
stitution except  for  the  pledge  that 
desired  amendments  recognizing  their 
rights  would  be  submitted  by  the  First 
Congress.  Under  this  agreement  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  and  twelve  amendments  were 
submitted,  ten  of  which  were  adopted. 
The  Ninth  and  Tenth  are  as  follows : 

"The  enumeration  in  the  constitution 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people,^' 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United"  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
among  the  people's  reserved  ri^ts  is 
the  sovereign  "right  to  instruct." 

Thus  the  people  retained  their  sover- 
eign'power  and  ri^t  to  instruct.  This 
is  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  present- 
day' opponents  of  the  people's  rule. 

OVERTHROW   OF   PEOPLE'S   RULE — 1798. 

The  Federalists  who  followed  Hamilton 
continued  to  object  to  instructions  by  the 
voters,  and  in  1798  they  gained  complete 
control  in  the  House  in  addition  to  the 
Senate  and  Presidency.  Their  increase 
in  power  was  due  to  the  gross  excesses 
of  the  Bepublicans  in  France,  and  the 
allegedfattempted  blackmail  of  our  gov- 
emment^by  IVench  officials. 


When  the  Federalist  leaders  came 
into  full  control  they  quickly  demon- 
strated their  autocratic  opinions.  They 
enacted  the  odious  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  They  began  to  shut  off  free 
speech  and  to  imprison  their  critics. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  the  judges  took  to 
themselves  legislative  power  by  claim- 
ing to  possess  a  veto  power  as  to  acts  of 
legislatures  and  of  Congress;  and  Con- 
gress began  to  enlarge  its  own  power  by 
providing  among  other  things,  that  the 
President  by  a  mere  order,  and  without 
permitting  recourse  to  the  courts,  might 
expel  from  the  country  such  as  he  said 
were  foreigners. 

RESTORATION  OF  PEOPLE'S  RULE — 1800. 

At  the  next  election,  November,  1800, 
the  people  ousted  the  Federalists.  The 
Republican  party  secured  not  only  the 
Presidency  but  a  majority  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  fellow-patriots  were  peacefully 
installed  in  office.  Jefferson's  inaugural 
address  is  a  masterpiece.  Among  other 
things  he  declared  that — 

"Absolute  acquiescence  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  majority  is  the  vital  principle 
of  republics,"  and  that  both  state  and 
national  governments  were  essential. 

The  Federalist  party  being  opposed 
to  the  people's  rule  suffered  a  national 
death  in  1817.  During  this  period  of 
our  history  the  people's  right  to  instruct 
was  abundantly  recognized.  In  1816 
Mr.    Jefferson    wrote    to    John    Tyler: 

"Your  book  settles  unanswerably  the 
people's  right  to  instruct  representatives 
and  their  duty  to  obey." 

John  Adams  wrote:  "The  right  of 
the  people  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives is  very  dear  to  them,  and  will  never 
be  disputed  by  me."     (Vol.  10,  page  605.) 

Ohio  was  admitted  in  1802,  and  the 
Bill  of  Ri^ts  specifically  reserved  to  the 
people  the  right  to  instruct.  Indiana 
was  admitted  during  1816,  with  a  similar 
reservation,  Illinois  was  admitted  two 
years  later  with  a  like  reservation, 
and    Maine,    in    1820;     Michigan    in 
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1835,  and  Arkansas  in  1836  was 
admitted,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
each  state  reserved  the  right  to  instruct 
representatives.  Indeed  the  constitution 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  1784,  of  Vermont, 
in  1793,  and  Tennessee,  in  1796,  reserved 
the  right  to  instruct  representatives,  and 
such  right  was  expressly  recognized  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina.  Indeed,  in  all  the  other  states 
the  voters  actually  exercised  the  right. 

During  1816  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Isaac  H.  Tiffany:  "My  most  earnest 
wish  is  to  see  the  Republican  element  of 
popular  control  pushed  to  the  maximum 
of  its  practical  exercise.  I  shall  then 
believe  that  our  government  may  be  pure 
and  perpetual." 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  RULE — 

1776-1832. 

Our  country's  history  during  this 
period  is  our  proudest  heritage.  Legal 
privileges  were  abolished  in  all  directions. 
It  was  provided  that  the  eldest  son 
should  no  longer  inherit  the  entire 
family  property.  Primogeniture  was  ter- 
minated. The  law  of  entail  was  abol- 
ished. Religious  freedom  was  estab- 
lished. The  principles  of  popular  edu- 
cation were  promoted,  and  these  are 
the  foundation-stones  of  our  grand  prog- 
ress in  later  years. 

Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  the  noted 
Frenchman,  in  his  Democracy  in  America, 
wrote  (1832):  "America  then  exhibits 
in  her  social  state  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Men  are  there  seen  on  a 
greater  equality  in  point  of  fortune  and 
intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  more  equal 
in  their  strength  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world,  or  in  any  age  in  which 
history  has  preserved  the  remembrance." 

Under  the  people^s  rule  the  United 
States  reached  out  and  protected  its 
weaker  neighbors.  In  1823  it  announced 
the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  protected  this  hem- 
isphere. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
people's  rule.     Generosity  is  its  guiding 


spirit.  It  was  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  compelled  Congress  to  pro- 
tect Cuba  from  tyranny. 

DEADLY     ENE^nr      OF      PEOPLE'S     RULE. 

The  deadly  enemy  of  the  people's  rule 
is  "selfish  interest,"  the  "spirit  of  com- 
mercialism," and  never,  until  the  interest 
of   the    slave-holding    class    obtained  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party,  did  that  grand  party  seem  to  lose 
sight  of  the  teachings   of  the  inmiortal 
Jefferson.    The  birth  of  the  Republiean 
party  was  inspired  by  the  resolute  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  extension  of  human 
slavery  to  the  territories    of  the  Um'ted 
States.     This  was  the  essence  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  taking  a  new  name. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  declared  that 
every  principle  of  good  government  which 
he  believed  in  was  drawn  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson^  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Republican  party  in  its  birth  was 
a  revival  of  Jefferson  Demociacy  and 
a  new  expression  of  the  divine  princifde, 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cr^tor 
with  certain  inalienable  rights » that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:' 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Democracy 
De  Tocqueville,  in  addressing  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  France,  in  1850,  said : 

"The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  we  enthroned  in  France 
but  yesterday,  has  in  America  held 
undivided  sway  for  over  sixty  years.  It 
is  there  reduced  to  practice  in  the  most 
direct,  the  most  unlimited,  and  the 
most  absolute  manner.  For  sixty  years, 
the  people  who  have  made  it  the  common 
source  of  all  their  laws,  have  increased 
continually  in  population,  in  territory, 
and  in  opulence;  and — consider  it  wdl — 
it  is  found  to  have  been,  during  that 
period,  not  only  the  most  prosperous, 
but  the  most  stable  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Whilst  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  devastated  by  war  or 
torn    by    civil    discord,    the    American 
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people  alone  in  the  civilized  world  have 
remained  at  peace.  Almost  all  Europe 
was  con\'uLsed  by  revolutions;  America 
has  not  had  even  a  revolt." 

And  he  added : 

"The  republic  there  has  not  been  the 
assailant  but  the  guardian  of  all  vested 
rights;  the  property  of  individuals  has 
had  better  guaranties  there  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world ;  anarchy  has 
there  been  as  unknown  as  despotism." 

"At  the  present  day  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  acquired, 
in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical 
development  which  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  are  thrown  over  it  in  other 
countries,  and  it  appears  in  every  possible 
form,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  .  .  .  The  people  reign  in  the 
American  political  world  as  the  Deity 
does  in  the  universe.  They  are  the 
cause  and  aim  of  all  things;  everjrthing 
comes  from  them,  and  everjrthing  is 
absorbed  in  them." 

But  under  the  influence  of  selfish 
interests  which  deny  the  doctrine  of 
**  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privi- 
leges to  none**  foreign  competition  has 
been  completely  cut  off  and  monopoly 
enthroned  in  this  country  to  the  point 
where  every  necessary  of  life  b  in  the 
hands  of  one  master,  so  that  the  produc- 
ing masses  are  being  slowly  reduced  to 
unavoidable  poverty  and  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  (creating  enormous  wealth) 
b  being  concentrated  in  a  compara- 
tively few  hands. .  It  suggests  a  new  form 
of  commercial  slavery. 

After  the  death  of  the  Federalist  party, 
the  doctrine  of  the  people's  rule  being 
triumphant,  there  was  a  period  known 
as  "the  era  of  good  feeling." 

In  18^3  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania 
out  of  power  called  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  state  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a  governor.  This  system  spread 
to  other  states  and  finally  became  the 
rule,  which  resulted  in  a  practical  relin- 
quishment of  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to 
tnstnict  after  dection  day  was  passed. 


And  it  was  found  to  be  convenient  for 
machine  politicians  to  get  the  delegates 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
people,  and  this  without  regard  to  party. 
Through  the  convention  system  the 
right  of  the  people  to  rule  was  under- 
mined, and  this  political  de\ice  has  led 
to  a  multiplicity  of  scandals,  corruptions, 
of  open  intrigue,  of  direct  bargain  and 
!iale  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  popular 
will.  For  example,  the  county  boss  wQl 
call  t(^ther  a  half-dozen  active  hench- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  county; 
they  then  make  preparations  for  a  county 
convention  with  trusty  delegates  avail- 
able, and  on  a  short  call  the  machine 
will  have  township  meetings  and  send 
their  own  picked  delegates  to  a  "  cut  and 
dried"  convention,  without  the  peojde 
of  the  county  who  are  unorganized  being 
able  to  control  nominations  or  instruct 
the  nominees. 

And  in  a  state  convention  similarly 
chosen  delegates  craftily  nominated  in 
the  several  counties  make  up  a  state 
machine  just  as  little  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  see 
the  violent  hostility  of  the  machine 
politician  to  any  suggestion  which  would 
abate  the  nuisance  of  machine  politics 
and  its  chief  instrumentality,  the  niachine 
convention. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  INSTRUCT. 

To  restore  the  people's  rule,  the  fint 
step  is  "The  questioning  of  candidates, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  candidate 
of  any  party  is  far  more  willing  to  listen 
to  the  voter  before  election  than  he  is 
after  election.  When  he  wants  votes 
he  will  listen  to  voters;  when  he  does 
not  need  votes  he  may  not  be  so  consid- 
erate. 

The  first  step  in  restoring  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rule  is  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  questioning  candidates. 

THE     ADYISORT     INITIATIVE    AND     THB 
ADVISORY  REFERENDUM. 

The  first  question  is :] 
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Will  you  obey  the  wills  of  your  con- 
stituents when  expressed  by  the  advisory 
initiative  or  the  advisory  referendum  ? 

Or, 

Will  you  establish  as  a  law  of  this  state 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  ? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  establish  first 
the  "advisory  initiative  and  the  advisory 
referendum." 

In^Oklahoma  by  questioning  of  candi- 
dates a  majority  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  committed  to  establishing 
the  "initiative  and  referendum"  in  the 
constitution. 

It  so  happened  in  that  state  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates refused  to  agree  to  this  doctrine  of 
the  people's  rule,  while  the  Democrats 
almost  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  overwhelmingly 
elected. 

No  candidate  will  dare  say  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people 
to  instruct  him,  but  a  candidate  who  has 
been  elected  will  not  care  to  discuss  this 
matter.  He  would  prefer  to  follow  the 
instruction  if  it  pleases  him,  and  to  not 
follow  it  if  it  does  not  please  him. 

"All  of  the  people  know  more  than 
some  of  the  people"  and  no  majority 
will  probably  make  a  mistake  or  main- 
tain a  mistake,  if  inadvertently  made. 
Unselfish  majorities  are  less  likely  to 
make  or  maintain  mistakes  than  selfish 
minorities. 

The^candidates  for  all  parties  should 
have  the  demand  put  to  them  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  stand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  right  to  instruct. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  391 
members  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  favor  this 
principle  of  government,  and  in  the  next 
dection  the  great  majority  of  them  can 
be  committed  to  it. 

Under  machine-rule  it  is  impossible 
for  the  people  to  control  political  parties. 
When  the  people's  rule  is  established  no 
matter  what  the  name  of  the  party  may 
be,  justice  and  good  government  will 
assuredly  be  promoted. 


"  The  National  Federation  for  PeofdeV 
Rule"  and  "The  National  InitiatiTe  and 
Refer«idum  Conunittee"  have  mergtd 
themselves  into  an  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League,  and  every  citiz^i  of  anj 
party  will  do  well  to  join  this  p<^tical 
organization.  Republicans  wiU  do  wdl 
to  join  this  organization  because  it  wifl 
deliver  the  Republican  party  from  tbe 
evils  of  machine  politics  and  from  the 
dangerous  influences  of  selfish  interests 
which  always  threaten  a  dominant  party 
with  disintegration.  No  party  confess- 
edly corrupt  can  stand,  and  no  party 
dominated  by  selfish  interests  can  avoid 
ultimate  corruption. 

Under  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
League  there  will  be  national,  state  and 
county  conunitteemen  who  will  question 
candidates  of  all  parties  and  obtain  in 
this  way  the  immediate  restoraticm  of 
the  people's  sovereignty.  All  andidates 
for  nomination  will  be  questioned,  and 
then  all  candidates  for  election  will  be 
questioned. 

CO-OPERATION   OF  NON-PARTISAI>y 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  various  farmers'  organizations  are 
agreeing  with  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League.  The  elements  in  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  People's  party,  and  those 
who  are  non-partisan  who  favor  the 
people's  rule  can  all  agree  upon  the 
wisdom  of  restoring  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  instruct,  and  every  party's  nomi- 
nees should  be  bound  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  people's  rule. 

Those  who  will  violently  oppose  this 
are, 

First:  the  machine  politicians. 

Second:  special  or  corporate  interests 
behind  machine  politicians. 

Third:  doctrinaires,  who  learnedly 
talk  government  with  their  eyes  on  the 
stars  and  their  feet  walking  into  an  open 
well. 

Fourth:  those  who  fear  to  trust  the 
popular  vote  for  whatever  cause. 
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Machine-rule  is  the  Gibraltar  of  mon- 
opoly. The  people's  rule  will  provide  a 
substantial  and  just  control  of  monopoly 
and  of  every  evil  of  government.        >    ^ 

Initiative  mea^^ures  can  be  voted  on 
November,  1910,  if  the  non-partisan 
movement  is  pushed  in  favor  of  the 
people's  rule. 

\  The  "questioning  of  candidates"  is 
all  that  is  required,  from  constable  to 
President. 

Organized  labor  is  vitally  interested 
in  this  program. 

Every  farmer  whose  products  are  con- 
trolled by  monopoly,  every  cattle-raiser 
whose  cattle  are  controlled  by  the  Beef 
Trust,  every  humble  consumer  whose 
wages  are  eaten  up  by  the  high  prices 
established  by  endless  monopoly  con- 
trolling all  of  the  necessities  of  life; 
everj'  manufacturer  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness whose  materials  are  controlled  by 
monopoly;  every  merchant  whose  inter- 
ests are  being  slowly  but  finnly  limited 
and  crushed  by  monopoly  in  business  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the 
people's  rule. 

Recent  centralization  has  been  enor- 
mous and  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
future  liberty  of  the  people.  The  great- 
est of  all  issues  in  the  nation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  people's  rule. 

"You  take  my  life  when  you  do  take 
the  means  by  which  I  live,"  and  in  more 
or  less  intense  form  this  sentiment  is  felt 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  When 
the  people  rule  they  will  require  pub- 
licity, and  public  opinion  will  do  the 
rest  in  controlling  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

Under  the  recent  interpretation  of  the 
law  the  right  of  the  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  to  organize  is  denied.  The  right 
to  jury  trial  in  certain  labor  cases  has 
been  taken  away.  Labor  is  prohibited 
from  publishing  the  names  of  employers 
who  are  not  maintaining  union  shops. 
The  blacklist  is  being  resurrected. 

A  strong  tendency  to  strip  state  govern- 
ment of  power  is  apparent.  The  Dick 
militia   law   provides   that   if  there  are 


hostilities  the  President  can  keep  the 
troops  to  the  front  for  nine  months  with- 
out any  action  by  Congress,  and  if  he 
chooses  he  can  draft  every  able-bodied 
man  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  This 
might  mean  a  military  dictator  if  the 
President's  ambition  should  mislead  him. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  candi- 
dates should  be  questioned  as  to  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  people's 
rule.  This  should  be  made  a  vigorous 
issue  within  the  party  lines  of  every  party. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  such  a  time 
the  Secretary  of  War  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  should  feel  it  wise  to 
express  his  disapproval  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum. 

It  is  entirely  possible  he  has  given  the 
matter  no  study  and  was  led  to  this  dis- 
approval by  the  persuasive  argument  of 
some  interest  which  recognized  the  restor- 
ation of  people's  rule  as  hazardous  to 
itself,  but  if  he  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
"questioning  of  candidates"  he  would 
probably  give  this  subject  more  careful 
study  and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory 
comment.  Mr.  Taft  has  said:  "Think 
of  the  possibility  of  securing  a  vote  of 
fourteen  million  of  electors  on  the  four 
thousand  items  of  a  tariff  bill."  The 
answer  is  that  under  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  system  the  people  can  veto 
a  bad  bill  with  a  "yes "  or  " no"  and  can 
initiate  a  good  bill  with  its  competing 
measure  wisely  prepared  and  vote  upon 
such  measures  "yes"  or  "no." 

Experience  shows  that  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  people's  rule  the  conduct 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  is  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  the  rule  will 
very  rarely  be  required  to  be  invoked  at 
all,  for  the  representative  will  respect 
the  wishes  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  coming  summer  we  should 
certainly  expect  the  people  to  vote  in 
favor  of  their  own  liberties  and  of  their 
own   right  to   rule.     They  will   elect  & 
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IV#-i#:«'rit  iiU(]  a  piit^l^r'^J  rruijor!ty  in  the 
Hoij-f.  umi  *-noijji!i  plrtlj^f**!  members 
r»f  tl  #-  !f-tn*L' ture  to  -♦.-fiire  a  majority 
vot#-  in  th#'  T.'nitf'fl  >tatf-««  Senate. 

T\  *-n  Ti  f-n  will  womlfr  that  there  wa< 
i«ny  que- 'ion  a-  to  tJ^e  outcome,  ju^t  as 
tow  lay  tJj^'  \Mffp\('  of  Oklahoma  would 
wonrler  wlv  anv  f-andidate  for  tlie  Con- 
f-titutional  Convention  of  1IXH5  was  op- 
jKr-ed  to  the  [>eopIe's  rule. 

(Jklai.oma  has  taken  a  ^eat  and  deci- 
sive step  in  a  lil>erty-gi\ing  epoch  for  this 
republic  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
<?overeignty  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  it  matters  not  through  what  party 
organization  this  liberty  shall  come. 
It  would  l}e  well  for  the  American  people 
if  this  great  principle  of  a  free  govern- 
ment should  l>e  immediately  recognized 
by  both  of  the  great  parties,  so  that  diW- 
.sions  upon  national  policies  should  be 
upon  other  lines  than  a  question  of  this 


character  which  should  be  the 
property  of  ?ll  parties. 

Four  of  the  -ti^te^  ha^e 
the  people's  rule.  Three  of  the; 
Republican  stale*  — Oiegoo, 
Dakota  and  ^lontana.  and  one  of: 
a  Democratic  state — Okbdumim. 
and  ^lissouri  have  submitted 
tional  amendments,  and  in  many  «f  fte 
other  states  this  matter  is  nuuehi^g  to 
rapid  triumph. 

\Mien  the  eternal  princijdes  of  jmHat 
shall  rest  as  a  brilliant  diadem  vpm  tte 
brow  of  our  great  repuUic,  tiben  tte 
brotherhood  of  man  shall 
more  neariv  established  and 
opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness be  afforded  to  every  human  haag 
that  has  the  virtue  and  the  f"tihif'"j 
essential  to  good  citizenship. 

Robert  L.  Owair. 

Washington^  D,  C. 


THE  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  CAMPAIGN 
IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


FEW  PEOPLE  fully  realize  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  struggles  that  has  been  waged 
^inc<*  the  foundation  of  our  Republic, 
vet  such  is  the  fact.  True,  as  has  been 
tluf  case  in  several  of  the  most  Wtal 
ir-.onients  in  the  long  struggle  of  the 
j)coj>le  against  the  oppression  of  classes 
or  privilege,  no  shock  of  arms  accom- 
jmnics  the  present  contc»st,  hut  neverthe- 
less it  carri(»s  with  it  the  life  and  death 
of  the  (lem(K*ratic  ideal,  in  so  far  as  our 
government  is  concerned.  To  appreciate 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
what  differentiates  a  democratic  republic 
or  a  government  un<ler  the  rule  of  the 
|)eople  from  all  forms  of  class-rule.  .  In 
a  dem(X!ratic  republic,  or  a  popular 
government,  the   j)eople   are   the  sover- 


eigns and  the  officials  are  merely  thdr 
servants.  This  is  true  whether  the  people 
rule  directly  or  whether  for  convenience 
they  select  representatives  to  cany  oat 
their  wishes.  The  representatives  are  at 
all  times  merely  the  servants  of  their 
principals,  the  electors.  Thb  is  die 
great  point  of  differentiation  between  a 
republic  or  a  government  of  the  pecqile, 
by  the  i^eople  and  for  the  people,  and 
every  form  of  class-rule,  whether  it  be 
under  czar  and  bureaucracy,  king  and 
council  of  state,  monarch  and  constitu- 
tional parliament,  or  an  aristocracy  or 
oligarchy,  as  has  been  present  in  different 
lands  in  various  periods  of  history.  In 
all  despotic  governments  or  lands  under 
cl&ss-rule,  the  official  class  is  recognized 
as  the  masters  or  as  the  agents^of  small 
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groups  whose  interests  they  represent 
and  whose  wishes  they  carry  out — the 
interests  and  wishes  which  frequently 
run  counter  to  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  therefore  clearly  apparent  that  any 
official  in  a  democratic  republic  who 
would  claim  mastership  over  the  people 
whom  he  pretends  to  represent,  or  who 
would  take  orders  from  and  act  in  the 
interests  of  special  classes  whose  desires 
run  counter  to  those  of  the  people  at 
large,  commits  treason  against  popular 
government  and  seeks  to  destroy  that 
which    lifts    a    democratic    government 


PROF.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON. 

above  all  forms  of  class-rule.  Any  man 
ivho  claims  for  public  officials  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  the  right  to  legislate 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  is  an 
enemy  of  popular  government  and  an 
upholder  of  the  theory  of  class -rule, 
against  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
died  in  the  great  Revolution  that  ushered 
in  the  age  of  democracy. 

Since  the  rise  to  great  power  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  monopolies 
and  trusts,  and  the  federation  of  gam- 
blers and  hi^  financiers,  a  carefully 
worked-out  campaign  has  been  steadily 
waged  for  the  mastership  of  government 
in  all  its  departments,  to  the  end  that  the 
avarice  and  lust  for  power  of  small 
groups  of  exploiters  may  go  unchecked. 


The  conspirators  against  popular  rule, 
however,  were  far  too  shrewd  to  appear 
in  the  open  fidd  in  opposition  to  the 
most  vital  principle  in  free  govemmenL 
They  desired  to  despoil  the  AmericaQ 
people  of  a  large  proportion  of  thewealthof 
their  earnings,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  they  moved  by  indirection,  pursuing 
a  settled  pc^icy  at  once  subtle  and  deter- 
mined and  so  effective  that  in  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  YtAit 
become  firmly  entrenched  in  various 
departments  in  municipal,  state  and 
national  government,  thus  subtly  under- 
mining the  democratic  republic  o'  the 
fathers  and  in  place  of  popular  rule  sub- 
stituting the  mastership  of  privileged 
interests. 

The  method  by  which  this  deadly 
assault  has  been  made  upon  the  funda- 
mental ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  embraced  an  daboisle 
plan  of  procedure,  in  which  the  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  great  public  opiniMi- 
fomiing  agencies  has  been  secured,  yASt 
by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  and 
with  the  union  or  connivance  of  political 
bosses,  great  party  machines  have  been 
built  up  and  in  many  instances  made 
all-powerful  and  as  responsive  to  privi- 
leged classes  as  they  were  deaf  to  popular 
demands  which  ran  counter  to  the  desires 
of  the  real  masters  of  the  machine.  In 
this  way  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
have  been  able  to  laigely  dictate  political 
slates  and  shape,  direct  or  modify  legis- 
lation so  as  to  further  their  own  interests 
and  escape  penalty  for  law -breaking. 
The  great  political  bosses  and  national 
chairmen  and  treasurers  of  pcditical 
organizations  have  been  when  possible 
brought  into  such  sympathetic  relatioo 
with  predatory  wealth  that  the  privilege- 
seekers  ran  little  or  no  risk  in  the  invest- 
ments which  they  made  to  the  party 
machine  for  legislation  that  would  divert 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people's  money  into  their  pockets ;  vibSt 
at  the  same  time  the  mastership  of  gov- 
ernment slowly  but  surely  passed  ftom 
the  people'to  the  masters  of  the  publie- 
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service  corporations,  the  trusts  and  mon- 
opolies. 

In  this  way  there  has  arisen  in  the 
Republic  a  ruling  class  witliin  the  nation 
which,  without  itself  holding  office,  domi- 
nates government  and  is  able  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  people  at  will,  while  it  has 
corrupted  the  fountains  of  government 
and  of  public  opinion,  its  members 
thereby  becoming  the  greatest  moral 
criminak  that  can  be  found  within  the 
borders  of  a  republic,  the  assassins  of 
popular  rule. 

This  federation  of  privileged  interests 
for  the  perpetual  plunder  of  the  people 
is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  throne 
and  ministry  of  England  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  political  bosses 
and  handy-men  that  do  me  bidding  of 
the  privileged  classes  are  the  modem 
Tories  who  for  political  power,  wealth 
and  position  are  deliberately  and  infa- 
mously betraying  die  peo[de  and  seeking 
to  destroy  the  Republic  and  ^itrench  oa 
its  ruins  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
sordid  kinds  of  class-rule. 

Now  against  this  combination  of  trai- 
tors to  their  country  and  enemies  of  the 
people,  the  forces  of  democracy  or  popu- 
lar rule  are  everywhere  uniting  to  check 
and  overthrow  the  irresponsible  and 
reactionary  usurpation.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  in  a  practical 
way  the  changed  conditions  of  me  pres- 
ent, so  as  to  restore  to  the  people  their 
sovereignty.  The  old  New  England 
town-meeting  has  everywhere  been  recog- 
nized as  meeting  the  democratic  or 
American  ideal  of  government  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  for  small  communi- 
ties; and,  indeed,  wherever  it  has  been 
maintained,  the  results  have  afforded  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
popular  government  over  boss,  machine 
and  privileged  rule. 

But  it  is  to  Switzeriand  that  the  honor 
belongs  of  adapting  the  dd  American 
system  or  town-meeting  idea  to  state 
and  nati(»iai  p(ditics,  and  thus  prac- 
tically and  effectively  bulwarking  and 
preserving  popular  rule  or  democracy 


from  the  insidious  and  destructive  advance 
of  class  government.  Through  tlie  initia- 
tive, referendum,  right  of  recall  and  pro- 
portional representation,  Switzerland  has 
established  a  government  that  is  nearer 
ideal  than  that  of  any  other  people. 

In  America  one  of  the  first  great  com- 
monwealths to  make  a  serious,  honest 
and  successful  attempt  to  incorporate 
the  initiative  and  referendum  into  the 
constitution  or  organic  law  of  the  state, 
was  Oregon.  There  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  all  parties  united,  with  the  result  that 
an  overwhelming  victory  was  achieved. 
Other  states  have  fallen  into  line,  the  last 
being  the  splendid  and  vigorous  young 
commonwealth  of  Oklahoma.  This  year 
several  other  states  will  vote  on  the 
measures,  and  naturally  enough  the  pol- 
itical bosses  and  the  handy-men  of  the 
corporations  and  privileged  interests, 
who  have  been  so  secretly  but  industri- 
ously working  to  destroy  free  govern- 
ment and  to  establish  on  its  ruins  class- 
rule,  are  greatly  exercised  at  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  peo[de  to  their  own  danger 
and  in  every  way  possible  are  seeking 
to  circumvent  the  popular  movement. 
They  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  their  treason  against  free  government 
is  seriously  imperiled  since  the  people 
are  coming  to  recognize  them  as  the 
great  enemies  of  clean,  honest  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  popular  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number 
of  our  leading  statesmen,  publicists^ 
educators  and  political  and  social  econ- 
omists are  outspoken  advocates  of  Direct- 
Legislation.  Among  these  are  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  United  States  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFdlette  of  Wisconsin; 
Senators  Robert  L.  Ow^i  and  Thomas 
P.  Grore  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Jonathan 
Bourne  of  Oregon;  Governor  George  A. 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon;  Governor  Jos- 
eph W.  Folk  of  Missouri;  Governor  Coe 
I.  Crawford  of  South  Dakota;  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan;  Professor  Frank 
Persons,  Ph.D.;  Hon.  George  Fred. 
Williams;  ex-Governor  L.  F.  C.  Garvin 
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of  Rhode  Island;  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of    Cleveland;     President    Charles    W. 
Eliot  of  Harvard;    Congressman  R.  N. 
Hackett  of  North  Carolina;   ex-Senator 
R.    F.    Pettigrew    of    South    Dakota; 
Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  of  Ohio;   Con- 
gressman   Champ    Clark    of   Missouri, 
and  Grovemor  J.  H.  Higgins  of  Rhode 
Island. 
*"         During  the  past  few  months  the  friends 
of    democratic    republican    government 
in  the  Empire  State  have  inaugurated 
an    aggressive   campaign    that   will    be 
vigorously  waged  from  now  on,  until  the 
people   recapture   the   government   and 
dethrone  the  corrupt  bosses  that  have 
degraded  and  debauched  the  government 
of  New  York  for  so  many  years  and  are 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  such  men 
as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Thomas  C. 
Piatt  in  the  United  States  Senate^  where 
they  loyally  represent  the  interests  of  the 
express  companies,  raQways  and   other 
public-service  corporaticMis,  and  misrep- 
resent the  people  of  the  state  and  nation. 
But  before  noticing  the  opening  con- 
flict in  New  York,  which  may  be  called 
the  Lexington  of  the  new  revolution  for 
the  rescue  of  popular  government  from 
the   feudalism   of  privileged   wealth,   it 
will  be  interesting  to  briefly  notice  the 
preliminary  work  and  the  League  behind 
the  people  in  the  battle  with  unrepublican 
privileged  classes  and  the  upholders  of 
boss  and  machine-rule. 

The  history  of  this  contest  in  some 
respects  reminds  one  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  battle  in  Oregon.  In  the  latter 
state  the  man  who  organized  the  move- 
ment and  who  chiefly  carried  on  the  edu- 
cational agitation  until  the  state  was 
ablaze  with  political  enthusiasm,  was  a 
plain,  earnest,  simple,  unostentatious 
citizen,  W.  S.  U'Ren.  In  New  York  a 
noble,  unassuming  but  indefatigable  pat- 
riot was  long  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
effort  to  enlist  the  people  against  the 
enemies  of  pure  and  republican  govern- 
ment. This  man  was  H.  B.  Maurer  of 
Brooklyn. 
On  tiie  nineteenth  of  November,  1906, 


he  with  six  other  earnest,  ^ 
citizens   met   in   the   Fourth    Unitarian 
Church    of    Brooklyn    and    decided    to 
inaugurate  an  educaticmal  agitatioo  for 
the  awakening  of  the  people  to  die  peril 
of  present  conditions,  with  a  view  to  die 
organization  and  perfecting  of  a  league 
to  further  the   movement   for   popular 
govemmoit.    At  first  they  met  wiUi  many 
discouragements,  but  with   that  superb 
selfless    patriotism    that    has  -  won    the 
worid's  greatest  victories  in  the  history  of 
government,  they  persevered,  and  as  a 
result   we   have  the   New   York  State 
Initiative  and  Referendum  League,  c<Mn- 
prising   among   its   officers    and   actii^ 
members  a  large  number  of  the  ablest 
m^i  of  the  state. 

The  president  of  this  oiganizatioo  is 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  the  nrumj^ggng  editor 
of   the    New   York   Independent    Tbe 
vice-presidents  are  Newell  Dwigfat  HiUis, 
D.D.,  F.  W.  Hinrichs,  Edward  D.  Rigc, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Josiah  Strong   and    Rufus    W.    Weeks. 
The  treasurer  is  Geoige  Foster  Peabody; 
the  secretary,  Henry  B.  Maurer.    The 
executive  conmiittee  embraces  Jdhn  Mar- 
tin, Peter  Aitkin,  Hon.  A.  J.   Boultoo, 
J^n  B.  Clark,  F.  C.  Leubuscher,  C.  H. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  R.  Lamb,  Herman  G. 
Loew,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Joseph  McGuin- 
ness,  J.  H.  Melish,  D.D.,  Gilbert  E.  Roe, 
Gustave  W.   Thompson,  Jcim    DeWitt 
Warner  and   Hon.   William   H.   Wood. 
The   general   committee   is    headed   by 
Hon.  J.  N.  Adam,  the  reform  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  embraces  among  its  members 
the  following: 

Israel  Aaron,  D.D.,  Buffalo;  Charies 
Frederic  Adams,  Alexander  S.  BacoD, 
Theodore  M.  Banta;  Edwin  A.  Bates, 
Utica;  David  Blaustein,  John  W.  Cox, 
John  S.  Crosby,  Samuel  T.  Duttcm; 
Edwin  Fancher,  M.D.,  Middletown ;  Hod. 
M.  J.  Flaherty,  Hon.  John  Ford,  F.  S. 
Holmes,  Robert  Hunter,  Horatio  C. 
King,  J.  P.  Kohler,^  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
Fredreick  [Lynch,  D.D.,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  John  A.  Mason,  R.  S.  MacAithur, 
D.D.,  J.  J.  Murphy;  Horace  R.  Powdl, 
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M.D.,  Poughkeepsie ;  WiUiam  Adams 
Robinson,  T.  P.  Ryan,  Charies  Sprague 
Smith;  Lewis  Stockton,  Buffalo;  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine,  Croton;  Hon.  John  S. 
Whalen,  Rochester;  Hon.  Truman  C. 
White,  Buffalo;  Gaylord  Wilshire,  W.  B. 
Vemam. 

A  glance  at  the  obove  names  will  show 
that  this  league  is  thorou^ly  represoita- 
tive  of  the  most  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious element  in  American  life,  and  the 
fact  that  such  men  are  ready  to  come  to 
the  front  and  battle  for  the  cause  of 
dean  govemmoit  and  popular  rule, 
demanding  with  Abraham  I^ncoln  that 
**all  the  governed'*  have  "an  equal 
voice  in  the  government,''  and  insisting 
on  the  installation  of  practical  measures 
"which  will  render  bribery  futile,  needed 
reforms  possible,  and  the  govemmoit 
more  directly  answerable  to  £e  people," 
indicates  that  the  great  revolution  for 
the  restoration  of  democratic  government 
is  well  under  way. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  New  York 
Legislative  Committee,  Secretary  Maurer 
made  some  introductory  remarks  and 
read  letters  from  leading  statesmen  where 
Direct-Lc^lation  has  been  in  practical 
operation  for  some  years,  showing  (1)  its 
practicability,  and  (2)  how  the  people 
feel  in  regard  to  these  measures  where 
they  exist. 

The  foDowing  letter  was  written  by 
Governor   Coe   I.    Crawford   of   South 
Dakota : 
"  Dear  Sir: 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
thirteenth  instant  inquiring  as  to  the 
proper  working  and  effect  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  legislation  based 
thereon,  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

"In  reply,  will  say  that  this  provision 
works  well  in  South  Dakota  and  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of 
our  people,  including  the  most  thoughtful 
and  intelligent.  About  one-third  of  our 
population  is  foreign-bom,  but,  as  a  rule, 
our  foreign  voters  are  intelligent  and 
law-abiding  citizens  and   quickly  learn 


the  English  language  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  customs  of  the  country. 

"  While  we  have  had  the  initiative  and 
referendum  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has 
been  invoked  on  a  very  few  occasions. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  tremendous 
check  upon  legislative  wrongs." 

Ex-Um'ted  States  Senator  R.  F.  Petti- 
grew  wrote  as  f  oUows : 

"Twelve  years  ago  we  adopted  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
to  our  State  Constitution,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  invoked,  for  the  reason  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  killed 
the  lobby  and  very  materially  improved 
our  legislature.  However,  a  petition  was 
presented  for  a  primary-election  law 
which  the  legislature  refused  to  adopt  or 
submit  to  the  peo|de.  The  result  was 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  all  the  state 
officers  then  in  power,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

"Several  petitions  to  prevent  the  put- 
ting in  force  of  certain  laws  were  presented 
after  the  last  legislature  and  will  be  voted 
on  this  fall.  On  the  whole,  we  believe 
that  the  Initiative  and  Referoidum  is  a 
powerful  method  for  preventing  corrupt 
legislation  and  for  the  purification  of  our 
politics." 

Grovemor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  sent 
a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  £e  prac- 
tical workings  and  benefit  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum.  Space  prevents 
our  making  more  than  the  following  brief 
quotation  from  this  admirable  exposition 
of  the  value  of  Direct-Legislation: 

"The  operation  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  state  has  been  salutary,  and 
I  believe  the  voters  of  the  state  have 
exercised  discrimination  and  intelligence 
in  aU  matters  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

"I  advocated  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1902, 
in  a  number  of  addresses,  and  since  my 
election  have  insisted  upon  its  observ- 
ance in  letter  and  in  spirit.  I  believe 
that  in  principle  it  is  ri^t;    that  the 
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people  should  have  the  maximum  of 
power  and  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
enactment  of  all  laws.  It  is  in  effect 
getting  back  to  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  placing 
the  power  where  it  existed  until  the  birth 
of  the  convention  system,  which  by 
degrees  deprived  the  mass  of  voters  from 
any  voice  in  governmental  affairs.  In 
this  state  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing the  l^islature  from  extravagant 
legislation  and  has  compelled  that  body 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands  of 
the  people  than  to  those  of  a  corrupt 
lobby  and  the  representatives  of  special 
interests.  In  a  word,  it  has  practically 
done  away  with  much  of  the  lobbying 
which  characterized  l^islative  boidies 
before  its  adoption,  has  eliminated  boss- 
ism,  smashed  the  political  machine,  and 
will  soon  put  scoundrelism  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

One  of  the  leading  speakers  in  favor 
of  Direct-Legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Albany  was  Mr.  Lewis  Stock- 
ton, the  well-known  publicist  and  attor- 
ney of  Buffalo.  During  1901  Mr.  Stock- 
ton lived  in  Switzerland,  wiiere  he  made 
a  careful  personal  study  of  the  practical 
operation  of  Direct-Legislation.  On  his 
return  to  his  home  city  he  organized  the 
Referendum  League  of  Erie  County,  an 
organization  containing  at  the  present 
time  three  thousand  active  members. 
Mr.  Stockton  delivered  a  strong,  forcible 
and  convincing  argument.  Space  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  reproduce  this 
address  in  full;  we  give,  however,  a  few 
salient  points  which  he  brought  out : 

"To  deny  the  right  of  the  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  to  decide  this 
fundamental  question,  whether  they  shall 
reserve  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  this 
resdution,  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  is  to  repudiate  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government. 

"It  is  important  that  this  power  of 
direct  expression  of  the  people  be 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  for  thus 
only  can  the  wiU  of  those  temporarily 
holding  office  be  limited  by  the  deliberate 


wisdom  of  the  people.  The  courts  can- 
not guard  popular  rights  which  are  not 
defined  in  the  Constitution. 

"It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  pro- 
posal involves  the  substitution  of  a  'pure 
democracy.'  Its  object  is  to  make  rep- 
resentative government  real,  not  abidish 
it. 

"The  Swiss  government  has  sAopb&A 
Direct-Legislation  but  has  not  abolished 
representatives,  they  work  as  hard  and 
are  held  in  as  high  esteem  by  the  Swiss 
people  as  are  the  I^islators  of  New  Y(M'k 
state  by  the  people  of  New  York.  Tlic 
direct  action  of  the  people  will  be  occa- 
sional and  cannot  take  the  place  of 
representative  government. 

"Direct-Legislation  is  a  great  school 
for  educating  voters  in  public  affairs. 
If  the  Swiss  have  in  the  last  thirty-five 
years  progressed  as  a  people,  it  has  been 
by  practice.  How  can  the  peof^/  be 
expected  to  learn  if  responsibility  for 
action  is  taken  away?  We  learn  to  do 
by  doing. 

"In  Buffalo,  where  we  have  had  two 
referendum  votes  in  four  years  under  a 
local  ordinance,  the  electorate  became 
awake  at  once  and  civic  matters  were 
discussed  with  vigor  and  intelligence. 

"  Five-sixths  of  the  representatives  are 
machine-made  partisans  rewarded  for 
party  activity.  They  recognize  their 
party,  but  neither  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  nor  at  any  other  time  do  they 
recognize  their  creator — the  people. 

"After  election  public  oflBcers  often 
change  character.  They  act  so  as  to 
secure  renomination,  if  they  desire  to 
remain  in  the  governing  class.  If  thej 
do  not  desire  to  remain  in  oflBce  what 
guaranty  is  there  that  they  will  act  for 
file  common  good  ? 

"  The  result  of  the  system  is  that  powers 
are  built  up  within  the  state  whidi  defy 
the  authority  of  the  goviMnment. 

"We  propose  to  restore  the  repre- 
sentative system  and  preserve  it.     We 
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propose  to  supplement  the  action  of 
representatives  by  direct  action  of  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  not 
on  all  questions,  but  only  on  such  as  a 
substantial  fraction  of  the  electorate 
desires  to  have  submitted.  We  propose 
the  mobile,  swift,  modem  adaptation  of 
the  town-meeting.  We  propose  no  pan- 
acea; no  institution  of  pure  democracy; 
no  mob-rule.  A  century's  advance  in 
education  and  judgment  in  the  electorate 
does  not  lead  us  to  propose  that  we 
should  abolish  representative  action,  but 
we  contend  that  the  people  are  at  least 
fit  to  judge  when  legislation  fits  or  fails 
to  fit  their  needs. 

"A  measure  which  stops  dishonest 
measures  by  preventing  the  delivery  of 
the  goods,  which  purifies  public  affairs 
by  appealing  to  the  axiomatic  principle 
that  every  one  wants  public  servants  to 
be  honest,  must  work  to  improve  gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  who 
drafted      the     proposed      amendments, 


has  written  a  luminous  paper  explaining 
his  measures,  which  we  present  in  this 
issue. 

The  hearing  was  had  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  lawyers  com- 
posing this  committee  from  the  first 
show^  marked  indifference  to  the  issue 
being  presented  to  them.  While  the 
addresses  were  being  made,  several  of 
the  members  busied  themselves  reading 
newspapers,  and  the  others  were  not 
over-attentive.  The  chairman,  who 
evinced  considerable  interest  at  times» 
left  the  room,  however,  during  the  hear* 
ing,  and  several  other  members  walked 
about  the  room.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  the  people,  and  not  political 
machines  dominated  by  special  interests 
inimical  to  popular  ri^ts,  select  their 
representatives,  public  questions  of  great 
moment  will  receive  far  different  treat- 
ment from  the  legislators. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  Massachusetts, 


THE  PROPOSED  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

By  Frederic  Ctrub  Leubuscher. 


THE  STATE  of  New  York,  other- 
wise  so  progressive,  has  lagged 
behind  her  sister  states  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  logic  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  that  is  involved  in  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  While  barely  a 
half-dozen  states  have  actually  embodied 
this  principle  in  their  constitutions,  yet 
the  l^islatures  of  a  score  or  more  have 
for  years  ccmsidered  bills  providing  for 
the  necessary  amendments.  In  the 
Empire  State,  however,  it  was  not  until 
this  year  that  the  first  bill  was  introduced. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  its  enactment  at 
this  session.  Public  sentim^it  in  its 
favor  is  not  strong  enough;  at  least  its 


strength  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Then,  too,  the  special  privilege  **  interests" 
are  most  powerful  in  this  state,  and  they 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  voice  of  the 
people.  That  they  dominate  the  legisla- 
ture "goes  without  saying."  Brides 
that,  this  is  a  presidential  year;  and 
l^slators  are  proverbially  timorous  about 
putting  themselves  on  record  at  such  a 
time. 

While,  therefore,  the  prospects  for  the 
enactment  of  Direct-Legislation  this  year 
are  dubious,  still  the  campaign  has 
begun  and  wiD  not  cease  until  the  prin- 
ciple has  become  incorporated  in  our 
c<Mistitution. 
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This  billy  which  b  in  the  shape  of  a 
coocurrent  resolution  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Saxe  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Toombs.  In  drawing  it  I,  of  course, 
made  use  of  the  l^islation  of  Oregon 
and  other  states  that  are  now  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  such  a  law.  The  consti- 
tution of  New  York  is,  however,  9ui 
generis;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  conform 
the  proposed  amendments  to  our  peculiar 
conditions.  In  most  of  the  states  an 
am^idment  to  the  legislative  chapter 
of  the  constitution  would  suffice.  In 
New  York  I  found  it  necessary  to  amend 
six  sections  of  five  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  whcle  instru- 
ment harmonious,  with  the  result  that 
it  takes  over  a  dozen  printed  pages  to 
state  the  concurrent  resdution.  The 
preamble  proposes  amendments  '"  to  sec- 
tions one  and  fourteen  of  article  three, 
section  nine  of  article  four,  section  four 
of  article  seven,  section  two  of  article 
twelve,  and  section  one  of  article  fourteen 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  establishing  a  people's  veto  through 
the  optional  referendum  and  direct  initi- 
ative by  petition  and  at  general  or  special 
elections." 

The  amendm^its  affect  the  legislative 
power,  the  executive  power,  the  power 
to  create  debts,  the  power  of  cities  to 
approve  or  reject  biUs  and  the  power  to 
further  amend  the  constitution. 

In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  their 
legislators,  it  is  proposed  at  the  outset 
that  no  act  or  joint  resolution  shall 
become  effective  until  ninety  days  after 
the  recess  of  the  legislature.  An  excep- 
tion had  to  be  made  of  "emergency" 
measures.  Not  unmindful  that  the  '"inter- 
ests," through  their  servants  in  the 
legislature,  always  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  exceptions,  I  took  particular 
care  in  drawing  this  "emergency"  clause. 
The  resolution  provides  that  no  bill, 
etc.,  "shall  lake  effect  until  90  days 
after  the  recess  of  the  legislature  passing 
it,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which 


with  the  fads  constituting  the  emergency 
shall  first  be  declared  by  Uie  governor  and 
then  shall  be  expressed  in  the  preaimbU 
of  the  act)  the  legislature  sliall,  by  a  vote 
c^  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  house,  otherwise  direct."  In 
other  words,  the  responsibility  for  dedar- 
ing  an  emergency  is  put  not  only  upon 
die  legislature,  Imt  also  on  the  governor. 
It  is  further  hedged  about  by  the  dedara- 
ti<Mi  that  "the  emergency  biU  shall 
include  only  such  measures  as  are  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  preservatioo  of 
the  public  peace,  health  or  safety;  and 
shall  not  include  an  infringemoit  of  the 
right  of  home  rule  for  municipalities, 
a  franchise  or  a  license  to  a  corporatioD 
or  an  individual  to  extend  longer  than 
one  year,  or  provision  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  or  rental  for  more  than  five 
years  of  real  estate." 

Some  of  my  associates  in  the  New 
York  State  Initiative  and  Referendum 
League  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  peti- 
tion of  ten  thousand  electors  should 
suffice  to  compel  a  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people.  My 
contention  that  the  number  should  be 
at  least  five  per  cent,  of  the  electorate, 
was  finally  adopted.  In  the  first  place 
it  seems  unfair  in  a  state  like  New  York, 
with  about  a  million  and  a  half  voters, 
to  compel  them  to  consider  and  pass 
upon  measures  unless  a  large  number 
of  citizens  were  interested  enough  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  signing  and  circulating  a 
petition.  In  the  second  place,  there 
would  be  more  likelihood  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  if  the  people 
saw  that  the  League  was  not  unreason- 
able. The  five  per  cent,  is  predicated  on 
the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  preceding 
election  for  governor.  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  number  of  names  have  been 
obtained,  verified  and  filed,  the  governor 
must  make  proclamation  of  the  time 
when  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  peti- 
tion is  to  be  voted  on,  which  voting  shall 
take  place  at  the  general  election  if  such 
election  occurs  in  not  less  than  sixty 
days  after  such  proclamation,  or  in  case  of 
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no  such  general  election  within  six 
months  thereafter,  the  governor  shall 
order  the  measure  submitted  at  a  special 
election  to  be  held  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  six  months  after  such  procla- 
mation. Meanwhile  the  measure  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
not  to  be  revived  until  thirty  days  after 
the  governor  shall  have  proclaimed  it 
ratified  "by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon." 

I  had  some  doubt  whether  the  adoption 
should  be  by  a  majority  of  "the  electors 
voting  thereon"  or  a  majority  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  die  preceding 
election  for  governor.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  latter  form  were  adopted,  the 
joint  resolution  would  have  more  chance 
of  being  passed  at  this  session.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  provision  would  tend 
to  nullify  Direct-L^|;isation.  The  stock 
argument  against  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum is:  if  so  few  electors  now  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  voting 
on  constitutional  amendments,  there  wiU 
be  still  fewer  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  considering  and  voting  on  measures 
less  important  than  the  fundamental 
law.  Even  if  it  were  true,  that  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  citizens  who  do  take 
interest  in  government  should  be  deprived 
of  their  ri^ts  because  some  of  their 
fellow-citizens  are  neglectful  of  their 
fianchise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  electors 
are  much  more  inclined  to  vote  on  specific 
measures  affecting  them  most  neariy 
than  upon  generalities  and  abstract  ques- 
tions such  as  are  usuaUy  invdved  in 
constitutional  amendments.  For  in- 
stance, the  electors  of  the  city  of  New 
York  were  allowed  in  1894  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  question  of  permitting 
the  city  to  build  rapid-transit  subways 
with  its  own  money;  and  the  measure 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one, 
the  total  vote  being  nearly  as  large  as 
that  cast  for  any  candidate.  It  would  be 
a  shame,  however,  to  have  a  measure,  on 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  vote  in 
the  affirmative,  fail  just  because  the  total 


vote  thereon  was  a  little  short  of  the 
total  vote  cast  for  governor. 

The  provbion  with  reference  to  the 
initiative  should  provoke  no  reasonable 
objection.  If  adopted,  it  will  not  super- 
sede either  the  legislature  or  the  governor. 
Before  the  people  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
any  measure  in  a  petition  propounded 
by  five  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  the  leg- 
islature may  have  the  opportunity  of 
passing  it  and  the  governor  of  signing  it. 
Should  the  l^islature  either  reject  or 
amend  it,  or  should  the  governor  veto  it; 
and  his  veto  be  sustained  by  the  legisla^ 
ture,  only  then  shall  the  measure  be 
referred  to  the  people.  If  the  legislature 
passes  an  amended  form,  both  measures 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people;  and  the 
one  receiving  the  larger  vote  shall  be 
considered  the  law.  In  order  to  guard 
against  a  small  fraction  of  the  citizenship 
being  able  to  thus  enact  a  law,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  neither  of  the  competing 
measures  receives  a  majority  of  the  total 
vote  cast  thereon,  the  one  receiving 
the  larger  vote  shall  be  submitted  by 
itself  at  another  election.  Even  that, 
however,  is  still  further  hedged  about 
by  the  provision  that  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  submission  by  itsdf  it  must  have 
received  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  vote 
given  for  and  against  both.  The  pro- 
vbions  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  peti- 
tion, election,  etc.,  for  measures  initiated 
by  the  people,  are  similar  to  those  per- 
taining to  the  referendum. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  a  time  the  legisla- 
ture may  become  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Direct-Legblation  that  it  will 
often,  on  its  own  motion,  submit  ques- 
tions to  the  people.  I  have  therefore 
added  the  following  clause:  "The  leg- 
blature  may  enact  measures  expressly 
conditioned  upon  the  people's  ratification 
by  a  referendum  vote." 

Next  come  definitions  of  various  words 
and  phrases  used  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, so  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  or 
technical  objection  as  to  the  meaning 
thereof.  A  valuable  working  method 
then  follows,  viz.,  that  while  the  petition 
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shall  set  forth  the  full  text  of  the  measure 
proposed,  it  need  not  be  printed  in  full  on 
the  official  ballots,  but  "the  secretary  of 
state  shall  prepare  the  ballots  in  such 
form  as  to  present  the  question  concisely 
and  intelligibly." 

A  section  is  added  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  cities.  Petitions  shall  be 
subscribed  by  at  least  five  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  previous  election  for 
mayor,  the  petition  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk.  Power  is  given 
to  the  legislature  to  "provide  a  uniform 
method  for  the  exercise  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  in  municipal  affairs." 
Then  follows  a  section  to  the  effect  that 
"until  the  legislature  shall  enact  further 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  for  applying  the  people's 
veto  and  direct  initiative,  the  election 
officers  and  other  officials  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  general  law,  supple- 
mented by  such  reasonable  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  the  preceding 
sections  self -executing." 

The  constitution  now  reads  that  "no 
law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  bill." 
This  is  to  be  stricken  out  and  the  follow- 
ing added:  "The  enacting  clause  of 
bills  originating  in  the  people  shall  be: 
'  be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York'";  still  lea  vim;  intact  the 
following  with  reference  to  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  not  vetoed  by  the 
people,  viz.:  "The  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows." 

Section  9  of  Article  IV.  of  the  consti- 
tution pertains  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  of  bills  passed  by  die  legislature. 
In  order  to  avoid  recasting  this  section, 
the*  following  clause  was  added:  "Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  subject  to  the  reserved 
power^  of  the  people  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  reso- 
lution or  resolve,  as  set  forth  in  article 
third." 

The  subject  of  section  4  of  article  VII. 


of  the  constitution  is  "limitation  of  leg- 
islative power  to  create  debts. "  It  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  am^id  tfib 
were  it  not  that  in  restricting  the  legisla- 
ture in  passing  bills  creating  bcmded 
indebtedness,  it  directs  that  all  such 
bills  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  peofde. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  most  valuable  dieck 
and  should  not  be  repealed.  With  the 
evident  intent,  however,  of  getting  an 
intelligent  vote  on  such  questions,  the 
constitution  provides  that  "no  such  law 
shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on  within 
three  months  after  its  passage  or  at  any 
general  election  when  any  other  law  or 
any  bill  shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted 
for  or  against."  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  were  this  sentence  to  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  were  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  adopted,  tha« 
mi^t  be  times  when  necessary  bond 
issues  could  not  be  ordered ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  for  a  vote  on  a 
bond  issue,  might  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The 
only  amendment,  therefore,  of  this  section 
consists  in  striking  out  the  sentence 
above  quoted. 

The  New  York  constitution,  in  article 
Xn.,  providet  that  no  special  city  bill 
shaU  be  submitted  to  the  governor  untO 
it  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  affected  thereby  and 
received  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  amend  section  S 
of  this  article  simply  because  of  the  pro- 
vision that  if  the  legislature  repasses  the 
bill  over  the  mayor's  veto,  it  shall  then 
become  a  law  if  signed  by  the  governor. 
I  therefore  added  a  clause  similar  to  the 
one  added  to  section  9  of  article  IX.,  and 
reading  as  follows:  "Provided,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
subject  to  the  reserved  power  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  city  or  cities  affected  by 
such  act,  bill,  resolution  or  resolve,  to 
approve  or  reject  the  same  at  the  poUs, 
or  to  propose  new  laws,  as  set  forth  in 
article  third." 

At  present  the  people  of  New  York 
cannot  directly  amoid   their  own  con- 
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stitution.  Once  every  twenty  years  del- 
egates are  elected  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention The  result  of  that  convention 
is  submitted  to  thej  people's  vote  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  Between  conven- 
tions, all  citizens  are  restricted  to  the 
method  we  are  now  employing  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  That  is,  a  joint  reso- 
lution amending  the  constitution  must 
be  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  two  successive  sessions;  and 
then  the  amendment  is  submitted  to  the 
people's  vote.  At  best  this  will  take  two 
years  to  accomplish.  In  order  to  arouse 
the  least  opposition,  it  was  deemed  wiser 
to  retain  the  present  method  for  those 
who  prefer  such  a  roundabout,  indirect 
course  of  procedure,  but  to  add  a  more 
direct  mediod.  The  following  sentence 
is  therefore  proposed  as  an  addition  to 
section  1  of  article  XIV.,  viz. :  "  Provided, 
however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  the  reserved  power 
of  the  people  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  to  approve  or 
reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent 
of  the  legislature,  as  set  forth  in  article 
thiid." 

The  Judiciary  Conmiittee  of  the  assem- 
bly held  a  public  hearing  on  this  joint 
resolution.  So  sure  were  the  owners  of 
special  privilege  and  the  pditicians  that  the 


legislature  would  not  pass  the  joint  reso- 
tion  this  year,  that  they  did  not  send 
any  eminent  lawyers  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing as  they  usually  do  when  they  think 
their  interests  are  seriously  threatened* 
Not  a  single  word  in  opposition  was 
therefore  heard,  except  a  few  questions 
asked  by- two  members  of  the  conmiittee. 
Those  appearing  in  favor  of  the  bill 
were  Mr.  Lewis  Stockton  of  Buffalo, 
who  made  an  argument  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum; 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Maurer,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum League,  who  gave  a  history  of  the 
movement  in  various  states;  Mr.  Herman 
Robinson  of  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  City,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  organized  labor;  while  I  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  resolution 
somewhat  as  I  have  done  in  this  article. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  attempt  to  adopt  Direct-Legisla- 
tion in  New  York;  that  if  they  reported 
the  resolution  favorably  their  names 
would  be  remembered  and  honored  in 
history;  but  that  an  adverse  report 
would  not  prevent  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  greatest  advance  in  democracy 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 
Frederic  Ctrub  Leubuscher. 
New  York  Ciiy. 
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Bt  James  T.  Bixbt,  Ph.D. 


IN    A   PRECEDING  article   I   have 
endeavored    to    portray    the    chief 
features  of  Emerson's  personality. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  message 
to  the  world  ?  In  the  first  few  years  of 
his  literary  activity  his  lectures  and 
essays  were  conmionly  characterized  as 
''the  latest  form  of  infidelity.'' 

Emerson  was  stigmatized  by  one  set 


of  critics  as  an  "atheist,"  and  by  other 
critics  as  "a  pantheist" — a  name  in  those 
days  almost  equally  sinister.  Even  so 
cultured  a  scholar  and  so  eminent  a 
theologian  as  Professor  Frederick  D. 
Huntington  of  Harvard  University  (who 
later  became  a  Bishop  in  the  EfMscopal 
church)  denied  him  the  name  of  ''Chris- 
tian." 
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The  truth,  however,  was  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  devout  and  God-fearing 
of  men.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Cable,  the 
well-known  novelist,  tell  a  good  story  of  a 
Creole  who  was  discussing  with  him  the 
question,  which  some  of  the  church  peo- 
ple had  started,  as  to  whether  Victor 
Hugo  had  any  faith.  In  defense  of  the 
great  author's  religiousness  and  inspira- 
tion by  Divine  thoughts,  his  Loubiana 
admirer  thus  indignantly  refuted  the 
charge: 

Ah!  ReUgion?  Hugo  not  have  it? 
VaUal    Victor  Hugo  perspired  religion!'* 

So  Emerson  seems  to  ihe  truly  devout 
to-day  to  have  inhaled  religion  with  every 
breadi  he  drew  and  exhaled  it  with  every 
syllable  he  uttered. 

It  is  true  that  he  left  the  pulpit  after 
three  short  years  because  he  thought 
that  a  superstitious  value,  which  he  could 
not  sym}>athize  with,  was  attached  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  church  which 
he  was  serving. 

But  he  never  ceased  to  preach. 
Whether  it  was  lecture,  essay  or  poem 
that  he  put  out  for  the  public  considera- 
tion, it  was  always  a  sermon,  in  the  highest 
sense. 

There  was  no  "Firstly"  nor  "Sec- 
ondly" and  little  of  the  conventional 
sermon's  form  or  phrase.  He  never 
dogmatized.  The  old  shibboleths  of 
Nicene  Creed  or  Westminster  Catechism 
were  recalled  to  the  reader  or  hearer  only 
by  their  absence.  "His  philosophy,"  as 
it  has  been  well  said,  "you  had  to  gather 
as  you  gather  the  philosophy  of  Shake- 
speare, or  as  the  bees  gather  their  honey, 
sipping  from  a  hundred  flowers." 

And  yet  he  was  always  preaching; 
always  illustrating  some  mighty  moral 
principle  or  with  an  insight  more  convinc- 
ing than  logic,  setting  forth  some  pro- 
found spiritual  truth.  And  the  more 
surely  the  professional  theologians  "pooh- 
poohed"  it,  as  "transcendental  non- 
sense," the  more  surely  there  was  hidden 
under  his  wild-wood  blossoms  of  fancy 
some  eternal  and  neglected  truth. 

Emerson,  to  be   sure,  could  not  put 


the  Infinite  into  definitions  or 
creedal-formulas,  and  he  was  frank 
enough  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  die 
secrets  of  the  beyond  and  the  exact  ooo- 
dition  of  our  future  being.  And  because 
of  this  the  dogmatists  drew  their  ecde- 
siastical  robes  away  from  him  as  a  danger- 
ous heretic.  He  looked  on  inspiration 
not  as  a  monopoly  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  but  as  a  channd  as 
open  now  as  it  was  then,  and  he  confided 
in 'immortality,  not  because  of  the  state- 
ments of  Luke  and  John»  but  because 
it  was  a  law  of  spirit  as  surdy  as  per- 
sistence was  a  law  of  force  and  matter. 
The  theologians,  who  could  only  bdiefe 
in  spiritual  things  on  crass  material  evi- 
dence, naturaUy  accused  Emerson  of 
taking  away  the  guarantees  of  faith. 
But  although  on  these  and  many  other 
points  he  worried  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  his  thought  had 
little  respect  for  the  formulas  ol  logic, 
and  he  was  often  eccentric  in  his  use  of 
language  and  too  brilliant  with  opulent 
and  original  illustration  to  be  understood 
at  the  first  hearing,  he  was  (as  Sdhlever- 
macher  once  described  the  Dutch  phil- 
osopher, Spinoza,  whom  the  German 
pastors  called  a  profane  infidd)  "a  God- 
intoxicated  man."  He  was  a  child- 
like soul  who  in  his  sincere  aspiratioos 
after  the  Divine  only  soared  too  high 
above  earth  into  those  heights  where 
he  was  flooded  and  enwrapped  by 
heavenly  visions.  In  an  age  wh^i  the 
living  germs  of  faith  were  daily  getting 
more  encrusted  and  aborted  by  hard 
deposits  of  traditionalism,  he  broke  a 
fresh  path  for  piety  to  the  springs  ot 
living  water. 

The  sailors  have  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  a  certain  boisterous  zone  of  the  ocean 
as  the  roaring  forties." 

When  the  "40's"  came  in  America  in 
the  last  century,  the  winds  of  controvwsy 
did,  indeed,  b^n  to  rage.  But  the 
"  20's  "  and  the  "  30's"  —the  decades  when 
Emerson  was  getting  his  education  and 
crystallizing  his  epoch-making  ideas,  may 
rather    be   described    as    the   stagnant. 
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heavy  hour,  when  thejelectricity  was 
slowly  gathering  for  the  coming  storm. 
New  England  in  that  day  was  Whig  in 
politics,  and  in  literature  was  reading 
Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Campbell's  Pleas- 
ures of  Hape^  Young's  Night-ThaugfUs, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans;  or,  if  very  auda- 
dous.  it  was  perusing  with  treoibUng  zest 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron's  Childe 
Harold. 

Architecture  was  in  the  pseudo-classic 
stage.  In  ethics  and  philosophy,  John 
Locke  and  Archbishop  Paley  were  the 
great  oracles.  Sensationalism  and  ytili- 
tarianism  ruled  the  domain  of  thotight. 
French  speculation  was  running  to  mate- 
rialism and  atheism,  and  theology  was 
meeting  it  with  Bridgewater  Treatbes 
and  arguments  from  the  Miracles  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  Conventionalism  and 
authority  almost  everjrwhere  ruled.  Even 
the  rationalists  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
early  Boston  Unitarians,  are  described 
by  Octavious  B.  Frothingfaam  as  a  set  of 
typical  conventionalists,  suave,  urbane, 
compromising,  elegant,  timid,  non-com- 
mittal, more  sybaritic  than  saintly,  more 
interested  in  turning  out  a  sonnet  or  a 
critique  for  the  North  American  Review 
than  either  the  divinity  or  the  human- 
ity to  which  their  Christian  professions 
ordained  them.  Religion,  in  the  view 
of  the  theologians  of  the  period,  rested 
on  revelation;  and  revdation  rested  on 
signs  and  wonders ;  and  on  every  Sunday 
the  congregations  were  assured  that  either 
the  Apostles,  martyrs  and  Gospd  writers 
were  liars,  or  eke  the  miracles  must  be 
accepted  as  supernatural  credentials  of 
Jesus  Christ's  mission  and  resurrection. 
That  religion  might  have  natural  grounds 
sufficient  for  its  origin  and  maintenance, 
was  inherently  incredible.  In  short,  the 
generation  was  one  whose  eye»,  in  timid 
remembrance  of  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revcdution,  were  looking  back- 
ward, and  "v^ose  blood,  in  fooUsh  reac- 
tion, was  congealing  in  a  dull  Philistin- 
ism. 

Fortunately,  however,  from  Grermany 
and  England  and  from  the  more  active 


minds  of  New  England,  there  now  came 
a  new  intellectual  leaven,  to  furnish  fresh 
spiritual  food. 

The  fructifying  germs  for  this  fresh 
intellectual  harvest  came  from  many  men 
and  women  whose  names  have  since 
become  famous  among  the  representa- 
tives of  what  was  loosely  called  ''trans- 
cendentalism." ^ 

Like  most  popular  names,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  accurate  description,  but 
rather  a  caricature  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  group  of  thinkers. 
The  key-note  of  the  new  school  of  writers 
was  rather  to  be  found  in  fresh  observa- 
tion and  trust  in  human  experience  than 
in  any  flouting  of  its  testimony.  Never- 
theless, the  nick-name,  '' transcendental- 
bt,"  stuck  and  was  accepted;  but  not 
without  frank  protests. 

Emerson  may  hardly  be  called  the 
initiator  of  the  movement;  but  hb 
extraordinary  genius  soon  made  him  the 
chief  figure  in  thb  striking  and  influen- 
tial group.  Hb  marvelous  essays 
Nature  and  The  Over-Souly  and  those 
poetic  yet  most  illuminating  and  inspir- 
ing addresses  given  at  thb  epoch  before 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  came  like  a 
flood  of  sunshine  into  a  newly-opened 
dungeon,  and  their  perennial  beauty  and 
perfume,  it  has  truly  been  said,  ''Are  as 
entrancing  to-day  as  though  exhaled  from 
a  fresh-|Jucked  rose  or  lily." 

As  thousands  of  prisoners  of  hope, 
whose  eyes  for  so  long  a  time  had  been 
hemmed  in  by  the  grey  waUs  of  popular 
conventionalbm,  greeted  these  signak  of 
a  new  day,  they  joyfully  cried,  "  Behold, 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth!" 

Emerson  himself  has  somewhere  called 
it  "a  Saturnalia  of  faith."  It  was 
attttided,  to  be  sure,  with  immense 
extravagance  of  expression.  But  it  was 
a  warm,  spontaneous  revival  of  bdief  in 
a  living  God,  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
insight  and  the  g^oiy  of  Nature.  It 
seemed  to  give  back  to  multitudes  of 
awakened  hearts  life,  virtue,  Christ  and 
the  Divine  Itself. 
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It  is  not  merely  a  local  prejudice  of 
New  Englanders  ihai  ranks  Emerson  as 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If  we  may  trust  the 
judgment  of  a  German,  fully  qualified 
in  the  domain  of  philosophy  to  pronounce 
judgment,  we  may  recall  Professor  Hugo 
Munsterberg's  characterization  of  him 
as  "the  last  great  idealist."  Or  if  we 
prefer  the  opinion  of  the  leading  theolog- 
ian of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  may  quote  what 
Dean  Stanley  said  in  the  course  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States.  Ques- 
tioned during  his  stay  here  as  to  what 
were  his  impressions  of  the  preaching  he 
had  heard  from  American  pulpits,  he 
frankly  replied,  "I  have  indeed  heard 
many  distinguished  preachers;  but  I 
have  heard  only  one  voice:  the  voice  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson." 

What  was  Emerson's  central  thought? 
What  else  except  that  of  the  Divine 
Over-Soul  within  which  nature  and 
every  man's  particular  being  is  contained  ? 
To  the  seer  of  Concord,  the  world  is  "of 
spirit  all  compact."  Nature  is  but  God 
clothed  upon. 

"He  18  the  beart  of  every  creature. 
He  is  the  meaning  of  caEtch  feature; 
And  his  liifind  is — ^the  skv. 
Than  aU  it  holds,  more  deep,  more  high." 

The  religious  sense,  with  which  priests 
have  consecrated  certain  spots  where 
God  is  to  be  found,  Emerson  carried  into 
the  universal  domain  of  Nature.  Every 
mountain  was  to  him  a  Sinai;  every 
autumn  shrub  a  burning  bush;  and 
every  spring-time  rhodora  tells  us  that 
"Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being," 
and  that  poet  and  flower-petals  are 
brought  here  "by  one  and  the  self -same 
Power." 

And  if  the  present  Deity  moves  in  the 
streamlet  and  mounts  upward  in  the 
climbing  vine,  still  more  fully  does  it  orb 
itself  in  humanity. 

How  clearly  and  at  the  same  time  how 
picturesquely  he  states  this  in  that  grand 
essay.  The  Over-Soul: 

"As   there   is   no  screen    nor   ceiling 


between  our  heads  and  the  infinite 
heavens,  so  there  is  no  bar  nor  wall  in  the 
soul  where  man,  the  effect,  ceases,  and 
God,  the  cause,  begins.  We  lie  open  on 
the  one  side  to  the  deeps  of  sfnritual 
nature,  to  the  attributes  of  God.  Ineff- 
able is  the  union  of  man  and  God  in  every 
act  of  the  soul.  The  simjdest  persoD 
who  in  his  integrity  worships  God 
becomes  God." 

The  influx  of  this  Universal  Sdf,  in 
Emerson's  view,  enlarges  the  heart  to  a 
new  infinity  and  inspires  man  with  an 
infallible  trust  that  the  best  is  idwajs 
the  true.  All  history,  in  his  philosojAy, 
is  therefore  sacred;  and  with  a  most 
prescient  intuition  of  the  most  tecoA 
speculations  of  our  great  English  tavans 
he  says:  "The  universe  is  represented 
in  an  atom,  in  a  moment  of  time." 

In  accordance  with  this  profound  trust 
in  the  perennial  excellence  and  miracle  of 
God's  Kosmos,  Emerson  hdd  that  the 
truly  reverent  heart  is  content  with  aB 
the  Divine  stations  and  kinds  of  service 
that  Providence  assigns  to  us,  and  that 
true  prayer  is  no  selfish  petition.  Prayer, 
he  profoundly  defines  as  "  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest 
point  of  view;  it  is  the  soliloquy  of  a 
beholding  and  jubilant  soul.  Tlie  prayer 
of  the  farmer,  kneeling  on  his  ^d  to 
weed  it ;  the  prayer  of  the  rower  kneding 
with  the  stroke  of  the  oar,  are  true  prayras, 
heard  throughout  nature.  That  vAiich 
befits  us  (embosomed  in  beauty  and 
wonder  as  we  are)  is  cheerfulness  and 
courage  and  the  endeavor  to  realize  our 
aspirations." 

The  mark  of  wisdom,  then,  in  Emer- 
son's view,  is  not  to  hunt  for  signs  and 
wonders  and  Divine  over-rulings  of  the 
customary  order,  but  it  is  for  the  heait 
to  trust  the  Power  by  which  it  daily  lives, 
and  see  the  miraculous  that  already 
floods  the  conmtion. 

Take  a  wayside  weed.  What  is  it? 
With  as  much  wisdom  as  wit  he  answeis: 
"A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been 
discovered."  "I  do  not  wonder,"  he 
pithily  says,  "at  a  snow-flake,  a  shdl,  a 
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summer  landscape;  but  at  the  necessity 
of  beauty  under  which  the  Universe  lies." 

When  confronted,  as  he  was  so  often, 
with  the  authority  of  ancient  seers  and 
the  early  centuries,  he  keenly  returned: 
"Give  me  insist  into  to-day;  and  you 
may  have  the  antique  and  the  future 
worlds." 

The  miracles,  therefore,  on  which  the 
theologians  of  the  last  century  rested 
religion,  were  to  him  of  little  value.  Nay, 
they  seemed  even  noxious  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

"Speak  the  truth,"  he  liked  to  say, 
"and  all  nature  and  all  spirits  help  you 
with  unexpected  furtherance.  Spiritual 
truth  is  an  intuition.  It  cannot  be 
received  at  second  hand."  Once  have 
your  own  knowledge  of  God,  your  own 
sentiment,  and  in  their  place  take  second- 
hand beliefs,  and  you  get  wide  from 
God  with  every  year  this  secondary  form 
lasts.  "The  spirit  only  can  teach.  Not 
any  profane  man;  not  any  sensual;  not 
any  slave  can  teach;  but  only  he  can 
teach  who  has." 

The  living  fount  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion, therefore  lay  not  in  receiving  a 
magic  touch  from  some  e^nscopal  hand, 
but  in  the  personal  possession  of  wisdom, 
courage,  love  and  piety.  The  source  of 
Christ's  inspiration  and  authority  lay  not 
in  any  heavenly  rank  or  supernatural 
dignity,  but  that  ''he  saw  with  open 
eye  the  mystery  of  the  Soul."  "One 
man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me. 
He  saw  that  God  mcamates  Himself  in 
man  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to 
take  possession  of  Hb  world." 

"Jesus  spoke  of  miracles;  for  He  felt 
that  man's  life  was  a  miracle;  and  He 
knew  that  this  daily  miracle  shines  as 
the  character  ascends.  But  the  word 
^miracle/  as  pronounced  by  Christian 
churches  (Emerson  warns  his  readers) 
gives  a  false  impression." 

"  It  is  not  one  with  the  blowing  clover 
and  the  falling  rain.  That  which  shows 
God  m  me,  fortifies  me.  That  which 
shows  God  out  of  me  (foreign  to  me) 
makes  me  a  wart  and  a  wen." 

In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Ehnerson  dis- 


cerned that  moral  beauty  and  spiritual 
music  that  have  inspired  the  bards  whe 
have  sung  of  the  true  God  in  all  ages. 
"Do  not  degrade,"  he  implored  his 
hearers,  "  the  life  and  dialogues  of  Christ 
out  of  the  circle  of  this  charm,  by  insula- 
tion and  peculiarity.  Let  them  lie,  as 
they  befel,  alive  and  warm,  part  of  human 
life  and  of  the  landscape  and  the  cheerful 
day." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  resting  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus  and  the  truths  of  religion  on 
signs  and  wonders  in  past  centuries,  as 
theologians  did  and  still  do,  Emerson 
based  them  on  man's  present  reUgious 
instincts.  In  his  address  before  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  for  example, 
he  explicitly  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  give,  as  the  first  simple  foundation  of 
hb  faith,  this  statement,  viz.:  that  "the 
Author  of  my  nature  has  not  left  Himself 
without  witness  in  any  sane  mind;  that 
the  moral  sentiment  speaks  to  every  man 
the  law  after  which  the  Universe  was 
made;  that  there  is  a  Force  always  at 
work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the 
worst  good." 

"The  history  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of 
of  every  man  writ  large." 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  that  such  a 
faith  has  in  it  no  supernatural  element 
but  is  "mere  morality,"  he  indignantly 
replied:  "Men  talk  of  mere  morality; 
which  is  much  as  if  one  should  say, '  Poor 
God!  with  nobody  to  help  Hinl.' " 

Such  dogmatists  seemed  to  Emerson 
quite  incapable  of  discerning  anything  of 
the  Divine  except  the  grossest  outward 
manifestations.  What  the  church  needs, 
he  declared,  was  "soul;  soul;  and  ever 
more— soul." 

Although  he  recognized  only  too  deary 
this  dormant  state  of  rdigion,  "  worship- 
ing past  prophets  and  wonders  only  and 
scorning  the  glory  of  the  Living  One, 
whose  beauty  was  everywhere  about  us, 
breaking  through  the  screen  of  Nature," 
neverthdess  our  Concord  seer  did  not 
despair  of  the  revival  of  faith.  God 
builds  His  temples,  he  was  convinced,  in 
the  heart,  on  the  ruins  of  churches  and 
rdigions.    The    beams    of    the    moral 
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universe,  in  his  opinion,  ''were  laid  too 
deep  in  the  human  heart  to  be  upset  hj 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  theologies." 

This  was  the  source  of  that  spiritual 
confidence  that  h«  expressed  so  buoyantly 
in  more  than  one  eloquent  passage.  As 
good  a  one  as  any  to  quote  is  that  where 
he  said :  "  I  look  for  the  new  teacher  who 
shall  follow  so  far  those  shining  laws  that 
he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle;  shall 
see  their  rounding,  complete  grace;  shall 
see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul ; 
shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation with  purity  of  heart;  and  shall 
show  that  Ought,  that  Duty  is  one  thing 
with  Science,  with  Beauty  and  with  Joy." 

His  own  modesty  would  undoubtedly 
have  prevented  him  from  seeing  himself  in 
such  an  ideal  delineation.  But  the  stu- 
dent of  his  grand  Essays  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  it  a  very  striking  portrait  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the 
great  transcendental  prophet  and  mystic. 

Such  shining  truths  radiate  their  light 
in  many  directions.  But  one  point  on 
which  they  would  inevitably  focus  would 
be  the  crucial  importance  of  character. 
To  Emerson,  character  was  the  secret 
of  destiny:  the  key  to  salvation  and  to 
heaven  itself.  "If  we  meet  no  gods,  it 
is  because  we  harbor  none.  If  there  is 
grandeur  in  you,  you  will  find  grandeur 
in  porters  and  sweeps." 

"Fear  God;  and  when  you  go,  men 
shall  think  they  walk  in  hallowed  cathe- 
drals." 

Emerson  carried  this  thought  so  far 
that  he  even  said:  "If  the  single  man 
plants  himself  indomitably  on  his  in- 
stincts and  there  abides,  the  huge  world 
will  come  round  to  him." 

And  not  only  was  character  thus  in 
Emerson's  thought  the  determiner  of 
earthly  destiny,  but  of  the  great  hereafter. 

With  profound  wisdom  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  higher  question  than 
that  of  our  duration.  It  was  tlie  previous 
question  of  our  deserving.  Immortality, 
he  held,  will  come  to  such  as  are  fit  for  it. 
"He  who  would  be  a  great  soul  in  the 
future  must  be  a  great  soul  now." 

This  was  a  very  radical  view  when 


Emerson  presented  it,  three-quartezs  4 
a  century  ago.  But  it  has  now  penw* 
ated  all  denominatioiis»  even  the  mort 
orthodox,  and  it  has  had  a  douUe  dhcL 
It  has  quieted  the  over-anxiety  ui 
over-curiosity  as  to  the  detaib  of  the 
hereafter;  and  it  has  filled  men  wiA  t 
calmer  trust  in  it.  As  Emerson  in  t 
noble  passage  finely  says:  '^Tlie  loie 
that  will  be  annihilated  sooner  than  be 
treacherous  has  already  made  dei& 
impossible  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal 
but  a  native  of  the  deeps  of  ab8<duie  and 
inextinguishable  being."  And  a  little 
further  on  he  adds  that  q[uinte88ence  of 
philosophy  on  this  problem  of  the  ages: 
''All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  die 
Creator  for  what  I  have  not  seen.  What- 
ever it  be  that  the  great  Providence  pie- 
pares  for  us,  it  must  be  something  laige 
and  generous  and  in  the  great  st^  of 
His  works.  The  future  must  be  up  to 
the  style  of  our  faculties,  of  memoiy,  of 
hope,  of  imagination,  of  reason." 

Believing  in  the  Divine  Goodness  thus 
unreservedly,  as  Emerson  did,  he  natu^ 
ally  inferred  and  taught  that  any  noimal 
man  ought  to  trust  his  God-given  fac- 
ulties. He  was  a  persistent  and  unhesi- 
tating optimist  and  all  the  best  features 
of  what  is  called  the  "New  Tliou^t" 
were  fearlessly  and  explicitly  prodaimed 
by  him  three-quarters  of  a  century  aga 
Our  "Do  n't  Worry"  lecturers  do  KttJe 
more  than  repeat,  in  variously  modified 
forms  and  figures  of  speech,  the  tcmic 
adjurations  of  the  Concord  seer.  What 
an  uplift  to  the  heart,  for  example,  there 
is  in  such  ringing  sentences  as  these: 
"O  Friend!  Never  strike  sail  to  a  fear. 
Come  into  port  greatly,  or  sail  vrith  God 
the  seas." 

And  again:  "If  there  are  storms  and 
obstacles,  they  are  a  part  of  our  divine 
apprenticeship.  Difficulties  exist  to  be, 
surmounted.  Prosperity  and  pound-cake- 
are  for  very  young  folks  whom  such  things- 
content.  But  a  hero's  success,  a  man's 
success,  is  made  up  of  failures;  because 
he  ventures  every  day,  and  the  more  falk 
he  gets,  moves  faster  on." 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  pillars  of 
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that  noble  temple  which  enshrines  the 
gospel  of  our  great  American  prophet. 
Its  finale  is  to  be  found  in  that  most 
Christian  message —the  message  of  ser- 
vice. Much  has  been  said  of  Emerson's 
simplicity  of  life  and  the  severe  economies 
of  his  country  home.  But  he  was  no 
ascetic  who  made  self-denial  an  end  in 
itself.  He  delisted  in  beauty  and  aU 
elegancies  and  generosities.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  human  welfare  that  he  would 
have  men  practice  the  plain  living  that 
would  foster  high  thinking.  His  idea 
of  personal  duty  was  well  sununed  up 
in  one  of  his  favorite  sentences:  ''I  am 
to  see  to  it  that  the  worid  is  better  for  me 
and  to  find  my  reward  in  the  act.'* 

He  felt  deeply  his  brotherhood  with  the 
great  multitude  of  suffering  men,  and  he 
wished  them  to  feel  that  he  felt  it. 

"  Every  man,"  he  shrewdly  said, "  takes 
care  that  his  nei^bor  shall  not  cheat 
him.  But  a  day  comes  that  he  begins  to 
care  that  he  does  not  cheat  his  nei^bor. 
Then  all  goes  well.  He  has  changed  his 
market-cart  into  a  chariot  of  the  sun." 

In  the  same  vein,  in  ai^other  place  he 
tells  us:  "There  is  no  beautifier  of  com- 
plexion or  form  like  the  wish  to  scatter 
joy  and  not  pain  around  us.  We  must  be 
as  courteous  to  a  man  as  we  are  to  a 
picture  to  which  we  are  willing  to  give  the 
advantage  of  a  good  light." 

How  musically  and  yet  how  tersely 
and  forcibly  did  he  sing  the  same  high 
thou^t  again  in  his  Boston  Hymn: 

"And  jt  shall  succour  men, 
*Tis  nobleness  to  serve; 
Hdb  them  ^o  cannot  help  again. 
Beware  from  right  to  swenre.** 

These  central  principles  of  faith  and  a 
worthy  conduct  of  life  manifest  the 
clearest  mental  insight  and  the  soundest 
and  noblest  humanity.  Carping  critics, 
however,  mi^t  say  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  them  but  their  fresh  and  elegant 
expression.  As  a  test  of  intellectual 
greatness  we  need  something  more; 
that  loftiness  and  keenness  of  philosophic 
insight  through  which  a  mind  of  the  first 
order  outstrips  the  achievements  of  con- 


temporary knowledge  and  so  dulls  the 
edge  of  Time's  fatal  scythe  as  to  keep  his 
thou^t,  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  the 
years,  still  abreast  of  the  times.     It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  briefly  to  consider 
whether  the  progress  of  the  many  decades 
since  Emerson  wrote  has  left  him  behind 
and  his  prophecies  discredited,  or  whether 
it  has  confirmed  his    brave  conjectures 
and  penetrating  anticipations.    We  nat- 
urally think  of  some  of  the  great  discov- 
eries   and   scientific  achievements    that 
have    occurred    since    Emerson's    day, 
such  as  are  summed  up  in  such  pregnant 
words  and  phrases  as  Darwinism,  Evo- 
lution,   the    relations    of    Science  *f and 
Religion,  the  Monistic  philosophy,  the 
Vortex  and  Ether  theories  of  the  consti- 
tution of  matter;  and  we  are  half  tempted 
to  think  that  such  scientific  reconstiuc- 
tions  as  these  must  have  made  a  large 
portion  of  Emerson's  writings,  especially 
the  philosophic  part,  seem   quite  anti- 
quated.    But   he   who,   to   confirm   his 
suspicions,  makes  a  careful  examination 
of  Emerson's  many  volumes,  is  amazed 
to   find    how   little   alteration    even    in 
phraseology,  much  less  in  thought,  these 
modem    discoveries    demand.    In    fact, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  astounded  to  find 
what  curious  confirmations  of  Emerson's 
philosophical  prescience  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  to-day  has  furnished. 

Emerson  published  his  famous  Essay 
on  Nature  some  twenty  years  before 
Darwin  published  his  Origin  of  Species. 
Yet  where  could  the  British  apostle  of 
the  development  theory  have  found  a 
more  pregnant  text  for  his  epoch-making 
book  and  a  terser  summary  of  his  phil- 
osophy than  in  the  original  stanzas  that 
the  Concord  seer  prefixed  as  a  motto  to 
that  equally  noble  American  statement 
of  what  was  substantially  the  same  preg- 
nant interpretation  of  the^Kosmos : 

"A  subtle  diain  of  countless  rings. 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes. 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose; 
And  striving  to  be  man,  the  wonn 
Mounts  throuf^  all  the  spheres  of  form."  ^ 

Of  course,  the  poet  sometimes"^rfietor- 
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ically  uses  bolder  expressions  than  the 
prose  writer.  That  Emerson  seriously 
believed  and  taught  evolution  back  in 
the  thirties  and  forties  is,  however, 
plain  from  his  frequent  and  frank  asser- 
tions of  it  in  his  prose  essays.  We  might 
quote  many  passages;  but  one  such  as 
the  following  ought  to  be  sufficient : 

"The  embryo  does  not  more  strive  to 
be  man  than  yonder  burr  of  light  we  call 
a  nebula  tends  to  be  a  ring,  a  comet,  a 
globe,  and  a  parent  of  new  suns." 

This  process  of  evolution,  he  farther 
says,  "publishes  itself  in  creatures  reach- 
ing from  particles  to  spicula,  through 
transformation  on  transformation,  to  the 
highest  symmetries,  arriving  at  consum- 
mate results  without  a  shock  or  a  leap." 

Or  if  it  be  the  relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,  or  the  Monistic  Philosophy, 
reconciling  the  ancient  feud  of  Material- 
ism and  Spiritualism,  or  the  recently- 
suggested  Etheric  constitution  of  Matter 
that  we  take  for  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment as  to  Emerson's  plus  or  minus  rank 
on  the  scale  of  "up-to-dateness,"  what 
is  more  decisive  than  to  turn  to  such 
thoroughly  twentieth-century  statements 
as  these,  that  seem  almost  to  be  written 
yesterday  by  a  Lodge  or  a  Haeckel,  or 
Thomson  or  a  Le  Conte: 

"  Every  law  of  Nature  is  a  law  of  mind, 
and  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  say, 
*  All  is  matter'  or  *  All  is  spirit.' " 

"The  world  proceeds  from  the  same 
spirit  as  the  body  of  man.  It  is  a  remoter 
and  inferior  incarnation  of  God,  a  pro- 
jection of  God  in  the  Unconscious." 

"A  perfect  parallelism  exists  between 
nature  and  the  laws  of  thought." 

In  Emerson's  thought  of  the  Eosmos, 
everything  in  the  phenomenal  world 
takes  place  at  once  mechanically  and 
metaphysically — the  source  of  the 
mechanical,  however,  being  in  the  meta- 
physical. Nature  is  pervaded  with 
human  nature,  and  humanity  is  the  trans- 
lator of  nature  and  of  God. 

And  in  a  still  bolder  passage,  which 
puts  his  thought  on  the  most  advanced 
frontier  of  modem  speculation,  Emerson 
says: 


"  As  the  sun  is  conceived  to  have  made 
our  system  by  hurling  out  from  itself  Ae 
outer  rings  of  diffuse  ether  whicji  slowlf 
condens^  into  earths  and  mooos^  by  a 
higher  force  of  the  same  law,  the  mdnd 
detaches  minds,  and  mind  detadia 
thoughts.  These  again  all  mimic  in 
their  sphericity  the  first  mind  and  share 
its  power." 

I  might  go  on,  for  page  after  page, 
quoting  these  lovely  cameos  of  hr- 
reaching  and  profound  thought,  so  diaste- 
ly  and  beautifully  carved  that  it  is  a 
delight  to  the  literaiy  eye  just  to  cootem- 
plate  their  classic  grace. 

Emerson's  ori^nality  of  exinessiao 
has  indeed  exposed  him  to  certain  regret- 
table misconstructions.  He  was  no  cau- 
tious trinmier  of  expedient  policies. 
Whatever  he  said  he  said  in  the  most 
forcible  way  he  could  think  of,  and  his 
picturesque  figures  of  speech  were  not 
always  understood  by  the  victims  of  con- 
ventionality who  told  this  world  so  pit- 
eously  how  much  their  delicate  nennes 
were  thereby  shocked. 

If  in  the  process  of  presenting  ooe 
aspect  of  truth  with  the  force  he  was  wont 
to  use,  Emerson  omitted,  on  that  page, 
its  complementary  truth,  he  made  up  for 
it  on  the  next  occasion  by  setting  foidi 
that  omitted  fact  or  verity  in  an  equally 
strong  light.  Naturally,  this  habit  gained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  inconsistency. 
But  the  contradiction  or  div^^nce  was 
only  apparent.  His  essential  teaching 
was  ever  the  same  in  hb  sixtieth  year  as 
in  his  thirtieth.  Strongly,  for  example, 
as  he  emphasized  individualism,  he  gave 
equal  weight  to  the  social  instincts,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  they  were  healthy  and 
first-hand  impulses.  It  was  only  die 
artificial  and  parasitic  tendencies  of  the 
conventional  life  that  he  censured.  Tlie 
reader  who  would  understand  him  must 
of  course  learn  his  idioms.  No  pluase 
for  instance,  has  been  more  criticised 
than  that  in  which  he  said:  ''The  soul 
knows  no  persons."  But  when  you  read 
the  c(Hitext,  you  see  plainly  that  he  did 
not  mean  YrhaX  his  critics  have  alleged. 
He  did  not  evidently  mean  that  the  soid 
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knows  no  personalities;  no  great  prophets 
or  spirits.  To  none  other  did  he  assign 
such  divine  influx  power  and  communion. 
He  meant  only  that  the  Kclj  Spirit  did  not 
insulate  itself  in  certain  official  personages 
and  dogmatic  representatives,  such  as 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  in 
Cihrist,  not  as  a  normal  human  being  but 
as  a  supernatural  apparition  who  mon- 
opdised  pretty  much  all  ot  God  that  there 
ever  had  been  in  the  worid. 

Emerson's  message  is  still  needed. 
Our  age  has  many  ot  the  same  defects 
as  that  of  the  generation  when,  three- 
quarters  ot  a  century  ago,  the  sleepy  eyes 
were  startled  by  that  cdestial  portent, 
so  impossible  to  dassify.  Now,  as  then, 
the  open  vision  is  scarce.  Our  rdigioo 
is  far  fnun  being  that  stiaig^tfonnud 
look  at  divine  realities  and  sincere  report 
ol  them  that  EmerM»  sij^ied  for.  In 
our  rdigion,  still,  tnulition  replaces  the 
soul;  and  faith,  instead  of  being  a  living 
testimony  of  godly  men,  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  creeds,  a  dependence  oo  certain 
f<mns  or  churchly  organizations  or  sub- 
atitutioQal  deansings.  The  popular 
leaders  in  churdi  and  state  are  still  the 
same  kind  of  dexterous  manipulators, 
urbane,  vacillating,  compromising  and 
noo-cmnmittal,  justifying  their  acts  on 
grounds  of  expediency  rather  than  stand- 
ing on  the  rode  of  prindple. 

We  need  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  living 
God^-not  the  God  who  once  showed  Hb 
power  in  violations  of  his  accustomed 
<m]er,  but  the  God  who  it, — miraculous 
in  every  daily  mystery  and  divine  in  all 
the  inscrutiUe  order  and  eternal  beauty 
of  Hb  Providence;  the  living  God  who 
fills  every  star  and  stone  and  speaks  with 
unquestioned  authority  in  the  still,  small 
voice  that  whispers  in  the  obedi^it  will 
and  consd^ice  of  eadi  righteous  man. 

To-day,  as  in  Emerson's  day,  church 
and  state  are  being  dragged  down  by 
mercenary  standards  and  virtue  is  again 
insulated  in  certain  offidal  personages. 
National  pride  vaunteth  itself  and  boast- 
-eth  that  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  ages, 
and  we  the  mij^tiest  of  aU  peoples  the 
sun  shines  on. 


Yet  when  we  look  about  to  record  the 
names  by  whose  achievement  we  surpass 
our  fathers,  where  is  the  artist,  the  poet, 
the  philosopher  or  the  statesman  whom 
without  presumption  we  may  call  supe- 
rior to  the  great  ones  of  the  past  ?  ^d 
echo  answers — where  ?  We  need  another 
period  of  transcendental  glow  to  melt  the 
crust  of  convention  and.  kindle  the  Pro- 
methean fire  of  genius.  We  need  more 
of  that  ** strong  enchantment''  that  made 
our  Concord  seer  so  commanding  a 
figure;  we  need  the  same  sincere,  truth- 
seeking  and  direct  contact  with  the 
Divine  Spirit  that  gave  him  such  match- 
less power. 

In  our  mounting  wealth,  in  our  feverish 
social  ambitions,  and  even  in  our 
advanced  and  omiplicated  philanthropic 
medianisins,  we  would  realise  afresh 
that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth» 
but  in  the  quality  and  depth  of  his  bdng. 

As  we  watdi  these  se&sh  wrangles  in 
the  labor  maricets  and  on  the  stock- 
exchanges;  these  hard  exactions  by  the 
strong  tiom  the  weak;  these  heavy 
burdens  of  military  armaments  and 
rancors  of  race  hatred  and  national 
aggressions,  and  all  these  mournful  in- 
stances of  human  greed  and  foDy  that 
crowd  the  ccdumns  of  our  daily  journals — 
as  we  marie  sudi  countless  illustrations  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and  then  set 
side  by  side  with  tliem  such  noble  counsd 
as  Emerson  has  given  in  his  admirable 
essays — what  a  fMty  it  seems  that  the  world 
that  praises  them  so  lavishly  will  not  do 
a  little  more  in  the  way  of  heeding  and 
practidng  thdr  whdesome  and  exalted 
counsds?  Would  not  love,  as  he  says, 
**  put  a  new  face  on  this  weary  old  worid  in 
wnich  we  dweU  as  pagans  and  enemies  too 
long"?  And  is  not  the  thing  above  all 
that  we  are  not  merdy  to  hope  for  but  to 
strive  earnestly  for,  just  this  —that  **  one 
d%y  all  m«i  will  be  lovers  and  every 
calamity  will  be  dissolved  in  the  universal 
sunshine"? 

Such  was  the  truly  C!hristian  vision 
that  Emerson  tried  to  keep  before  the 
mind  of  his  age.    And  that  is  the  ideal 
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which  those  who  profess  to  admire  him 
ought  also  to  endeavor  to  make  real.  If 
we  are  in  truth  to  honor  him  and  show 
due  gratitude  for  the  beneficent  influence 
he  has  been  to  our  generation,  we  must 
do  so,  not  by  attending  ostentatious 
functions  to  celebrate  noted  days  or  events 
in  his  history,  but  by  drinking  at  that  same 
living  fountain  of  truth  and  reality  where 
he  drank.  With  a  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness as  much  like  his  as  we  can 
attain  to,  we  ought  to  live  as  he  did  in 
the  infinite  and  eternal  life.  We  ought 
to  free  our  minds  from  the  mists  of  our 


present  artificial  and  ^woildly  ezislaice 
and  from  the  heij^lB  of  lofl^  principk 
behold  the  infinite  perspectives  and 
possibilities  of  life.  As  God  has  not 
forsaken  His  woild»  they  who  devote 
themselves  with  uncalculatiiig  devotion 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Divine  King- 
dom  shall  not  fail  both  to  hdp  forwiid 
the  brother  to  whom  they  reach  out  tiie 
hand  of  helpfulness  and  to  bring  to  their 
own  life  a  new  light  and  blessedness. 


Jamis  T.  Bdlbt. 


YonkerSy  N.  Y. 
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THERE  is  such  a  diversity  of  expla- 
nations for  our  present  "hard 
times."  One  wonders  at  their  unique- 
ness. Of  course,  the  lamentable  state 
legislature  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
execration.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
express  relief  at  the  adjournment  of  an 
assembly,  as  though  there  had  been 
deliverance  from  a  plague.  But  is  there 
not  a  grave  danger  in  cynical  flippancy  ? 
What  respect  can  there  be  for  law,  if 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  law-maldng 
body? 

The  deficiencies  of  our  assemblies 
are  not  so  much  due  to  the  weakness 
of  their  personnel,  as  to  the  tremendous 
loads  piled  upon  them.  To  minimize 
the  embarrassment  of  hasty  performance 
of  their  tasks,  and  to  raise  the  quality 
of  their  services,  the  state  legislators  have 
had  offered  to  them  of  late,  the  services 
of  the  legislative  librarian. 

A  legislative  librarian — the  first  one 
was  a  man  named  McCarthy.  Some- 
times there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name. 
And  there  is  in  this  case,  certainly. 

McCarthy  is  a  Brown  man,  class  of 
'OO.    Maybe  he  was  the  inspiration  of 


Everett  Colby*s  reforms  in  New  Jeisey. 
Colby  and  McCarthy  were  classmates. 
At  any  rate  the  two  played  footbaO 
together.  They  were  on  that  graU 
team  that  tied  Yale  in  November,  1895. 
Any  Brown  man  can  tdl  you  about  it 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  speo 
tacular,  more  stirring,  than  McCaitiiy 
making  the  touchdown  that  tied  the 
sons  of  Eli.  A  little  feUow  and  the  voj 
last  man  you  would  take  for  a  fiillbad 
or  football  player  of  any  sort.  It  was  a 
case  of  grit  and  nerve.  And  usually  die 
rubbers,  as  an  after-play,  spent  a  vASk 
picking  the  red  threads  of  "Mac's" 
sweater  out  of  his  tough,  hthe  little  body. 
No  son  of  Brown  forgets  these  things. 
"Mac"  was  the  most  popular  m^n  of  his 
day,  and  his  notable  football  perform- 
ance is  memorialized  by  a  tablet  in  the 
"gym."  And  just  before  the  hero  left 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  student  body  one 
morning  at  chapel  gave  him  a  loving-cnp* 
All  this  may  seem  very  irrelevant  but 
it  isn't,  and  for  just  this  reason — "Mac" 
has  shown  the  same  kind  of  intrepid 
zeal,  the  same  obdurate  ttithusiasm,  die 
same  alertness  to  catch  si^t  of  an  oppor  • 
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tunity  and  use  it,  and  the  same  versa- 
tility for  meeting  the  obligations  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  work  that  has  made  him  the 
big  pioneer  in  a  wonderful  enterprise. 

After  McCarthy  graduated  he  stayed 
another  year  at  Brown  for  his  Master's 
Degree,  and  then  he  went  out  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  graduate 
student  in  American  history.  He  had  a 
fellowship.  By  1902  the  University  gave 
him  the  degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
return  for  his  "  Study  of  the  Anti-Mftsonic 
Party.*'  McCarthy  had  mapped  out 
for  himself  a  professor's  career.  He  had 
studied  economics  and  now  he  wished  to 
teach. 

And  it  was  a  very  slight  incident  that 
changed  his  point  of  view.  A  new  sort 
of  profession  came  to  him.  That  little 
circumstance  expresses  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
librarian. 

It  was  during  the  precedent-making 
legislative  session  in  Wisconsin  of  1901. 
LaFollette  was  forcing  through  his  re- 
forms. He  was  bucking  the  railroads 
with  his  railroad-taxation  scheme.  He 
was  trying  to  get  his  railroad  conmois- 
sion  created.  He  had  his  struggle,  finaUy 
successful,  for  direct  primaries.  Worse 
stiU,  he  had  on  his  hands  an  acute  divi- 
sion of  parties.  Legislators  were  having 
all  sorts  of  ugly  questions  thrown  at 
them;  things  that  were  abstract  and 
much  too  far  beyond  the  man  of  medium 
learning  capaci^.  One  afternoon  there 
came  into  the  University  libraiy  one  of 
these  distracted  Solons.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  *'they"  had  ''anything  on  rail- 
roads." Of  course  "they"  had  plenty 
**on  railroads.*'  Book  after  book  was 
brou^t  out.  But  the  whole  thing  was 
abscdutely  impossible.  This  .man,  like 
eveiy  other,  gave  up  the  cultivation  of 
an  information  habit.  The  si^t  of  aU 
those  books  was  too  much.  He  preferred 
to  look  at  their  backs  and  let  the  under- 
taking  go. 

Tills  incident  set  McCarthy  to  think- 
ing. He  saw  the  naturalness  of  this 
man's  difficulty.    He  was  aware  of  the 


inadequateness  of  the  University's  service 
to  the  state.  A  large  libraiy  full  of 
inaccessible  learning  was  to  him  an 
anomaly.  Why  not  make  the  libraiy — 
the  University — serve  the  state  forth- 
with? 

We  berate  the  intellectua]  equipment 
of  our  legislators.  But  we  seldom  con- 
sider the  utter  hopelessness  of  even  the 
most  erudite  getting  any  acquaintance  at 
all  with  the  legislation  that  is  ground 
throu^  a  session  of  a  state  legislature. 
For  example,  during  the  last  Indiana 
session  of  sixty  days  there  were  714  bills 
before  the  house  and  546  bills  before  the 
senate.  No  one  can  get  any  notion  of 
what  these  measures  are  about  unless  he 
has  some  information  source,  some  bureau 
to  which  he  can  turn  for  an  instant  and 
accurate  response.  Why  not  a  legisla- 
tive librarian  ? 

McCarthy  took  his  idea  to  the  members 
of  the  State  Libraiy  Conmiission.  And 
it  just  happened  by  a  series  of  otherwise 
untoward  events  that  money  was  avail- 
able for  experimental  purposes.  It  seems 
that  that  wonderful  collection  known  as 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library 
had  been  removed  from  the  state  house 
to  the  new  structure  for  the  University 
Library.  The  state  house  had  nothing 
then  but  a  law  library.  So  the  commis- 
sion got  a  small  appropriation,  about 
$1,200,  to  build  up  a  libraiy  at  the  sta  e 
house;  and  when  McCarthy  came  along 
they  handed  this  over  to  his  enterprise. 

A  good  many  peofde  looked  upon 
McCarthy's  hobby  as  ''just  some  fool 
notion."  Wisconsin  was  getting  more 
innovations  than  it  could  stand,  so  the 
custodian  of  buildings  gave  the  new 
legislative  librarian  quarters  in  the  ganett 
of  the  state  house.  That  was  the  best 
McCarthy  could  do.  Remember  he  had 
just  $1,200  to  work  the  plan  for  a  year. 
That  included  his  own  salary,  aU  his 
help,  and  even  the  lumber  he  had  to  buy 
to  build  shelves  with.  One  day  LaEol- 
lette  went  up  there  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  McCarthy  sat  the  covemor  down 
amidst  the  shavings  aiia^prooeeded  to 
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enthuse  about  a  legislative  libraiy.  The 
young  man's  determination  won  the 
chief  executive.  McCarthy  had  the  big 
man  with  him  after  that. 

No  more  had  things  got  well  to  going 
than  the  fire  of  February,  1902,  did  great 
damage  to  the  state  capitol.  Moreover, 
eveiy  vestige  of  a  legislative  libraiy  was 
burnt  out  of  existence.  Not  a  scrap  left 
and  the  next  session  less  than  a  year 
away.  But  the  football  fullback  jumped 
in  before  the  |dace  was  cool  and  b^;an 
working  out  a  way  to  start  over  again. 

Wh^er  the  work  of  this  librarian  is 
under  the  control  of  a  commission  or 
some  other  governmental  department  is 
only  a  question  of  detail.  Michigan  and 
Indiana  put  this  work  under  the  general 
direction  ot  the  state  librarian;  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin  leave  it  with  the 
Libraiy  Commission. 

Then  it  was  only  a  question  ot  demon- 
strating  the  value  of  the  idea»  and  the 
legislators  would  unanimously  suf^rt 
McCarthy  and  his  work.  Just  this  last 
winter  they  voted  an  emeigency  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,  and  b^ore  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passed  the  bill  was  up  to 
the  governor;  and,  within  still  another 
twenty-four  hours,  McCarthy  had  forty 
peofde  busy  at  his  caU.  The  entire 
appropriation  for  1907  amounted  to 
$15,000. 

As  far-reading,  peihaps,  as  anything 
done  during  the  governorship  of  Mr. 
LaFollette  was  the  establishment  of  this 
new  venture,  as  a  necessaiy  aid  in  the 
extreme  and  unique  legislation  by  the 
Wisconsin  l^islature,  some  of  whicji  was 
so  successfully  accom|dished. 

This  institution  is  going  to  put  lq;isla- 
tion  on  an  entirely  new  footing;  and 
already  this  fact  is  being  cordially 
recognized. 

California,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state  law  libraiy,  has  a  similar  legislative 
institution;  then  there  are  the  states  of 
Washington,  New  York,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  all  working 
to  the  same  end,  and  all  giving  distinct 
recognition  to  tiie  value  of  the  experiment 


by  establishing  some   kind   of  separate 
department  to  cany  oa  the  woik. 

And  why  should  there  not  be  some 
such  bureau  to  hdp  the  legislatcws  of 
eveiy  state?    In  every   state   yoa  find 
an  adequate  judidaiy  department;  diat 
is,  their  working  outfit  has  heen  ampb 
supi^ied ;  they  have  their  secretaries,  an 
admirable    libraiy,    and    skilled    deifa 
to  put  the  libraiy  at  their  service.    Agun, 
there  is  a  group  of  executive  oSkxs  and 
each  in  the  charge  of  a  man  wiio  is  8up> 
posed  to  be  uniqudy  fitted  for  that  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  l^giaia- 
ture,   the  law-making   branch    of  state 
government — really  the  raiean  d*etn  d 
the  other  two — most  unfavorably  pro- 
vided for  of  all.    It  is  made  up  oJF  a  lol 
at  men  dragged  off  from  their  buaineM 
for  sixty    days»    and   frequently  at  a 
pecuniary  loss,  to  wrestie  with  over  IJM 
legislative    propositions — every    one  of 
whidi  demands  an  altogether   differeflt 
point  of  view  than  anyming  thej  haw 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate.     Hithato 
the  Sdon  could  rdy  for  hdp  on  the  lobby, 
hire  his  own  secretary  to  gather  materiiL 
or  consult  an  attorney  tot  opinions  oi 
legislative  constitotionali^  or  suitabiK^. 
And  about  the  only  thing  he  did  was  it 
first  of  the  three. 

This  movement  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  **  People's  Lobby.  *'  That  cnte^ 
prise  assumes  to  guide  legislation.  Jk 
says  to  the  legislator,  ''Your  oolj 
acquaintance  among  lobbyists  is  die 
representative  of  the  interests,  ncnr  here 
is  a  lobbyist  for  your  constituents— Ae 
people.  And  we  undertake  to  mtb 
known  to  you  what  the  people  want 
And  further,  we  make  known  to  your 
constituents  what  your  record  is  (■ 
every  measure  that  is  of  interest  to  them. 
We  are  here  for  the  people,  wheth^  yos 
are  or  not,  and  we  are  going  to  woric  for 
them." 

It  b  often  forcefully  declared  that  do 
body  or  clique,  no  matter  how  pn0- 
worthy  their  motives,  should  dictate  die 
course  of  action  of  any  legislator.  Idedhi 
responsibility  for  his  acts  should  be  alone 
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in  the  leffislator.  Though  a  lepresenta- 
tive»  in  the  long  run  he  determines  his 
vote  independently  of  his  constituents. 
We  have  more  scratching  of  ballots  now 
than  ever  before*  and  this  would  seem  to 
show  independence  in  choosing  candi- 
dates who  are  capable  of  discretion  and 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  dictation  from 
party  organization  or  from  the  voters. 

This  criticism  of  the  people*s  lobby 
has,  after  all,  a  rather  academic  whiff 
to  it.  Sometimes  it  is  just  as  weU  to 
fi^t  fire  with  fire,  to  fight  the  devil  with 
his  own  tools. 

However,  the  **  legislative  libraiy** 
encounters  no  such  pitfall.  The  '^l^is- 
lative  librarian"  is  not  a  guide.  He  b 
not  starting  anything  or  advocating 
smything.  He  is  not  creating  a  demand 
for  Fis  services;  he  simply  waits  till  he 
is  called  on.  He  does  not  take  the  place 
of  legislator  or  constituency.  He  is  only 
am  attractive  supplement  to  what  exists. 
He  says  as  quantity  and  quality  of  l^is- 
lation  become  more  complex,  die  maker 
of  it  needs  help— of  an  intelligmt  dis- 
criminating kind.  He  is,  more  accur- 
ately, perhaps,  a  private  secretary.  It 
is  not  the  material  the  legislator  should 
have  but  what  he  VHitUs  that  counts. 
It  is  merely  a  case  of  **  furnishing  the 
goods." 

For  example,  let  us  take  up  the  case  of 
a  well-established  legislative  reference 
library,  say  the  one  at  Indianapolis 
at  the  service  of  the  Indiana  State  Legis- 
lature. The  work  there  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Garence  B.  Lester,  a  Brown  grad- 
uate. Lester  is  a  friend  of  McCarthy, 
and  he  worked  some  time  with  the  Wis- 
consin man.  So  that  the  Indiana  sys- 
tem is  well  patterned  after  the  Wisconsin 
model.  Lester  started  the  work  here 
about  a  year  ago  last  August.  It  was 
almost  six  months  before  legislature 
time— enou^  of  a  season  to  work  up  a 
'^ sample"  which  mi^t  tempt  an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  forthcoming  session. 
The  department  then  as  now  is  a  part  ot 
the  State  Library,  and  all  appointments 
and  expenditures  are  made  by  the  libra- 


rian, with  the  approval  of  the  State- 
Library  Board,  out  of  a  lump  appropria- 
tion. 

In  those  few  short  months  enough  of  a 
plant  was  got  together  to  make  a  very 
strong  impression  on  the  lq;islature  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  they  estaUished  by  leg- 
islative enactm^it  this  bureau  and  made 
an  appropriation  for  its  work.  Tliere 
was  absolutdy  no  opposition  in  the 
Senate  and  only  ten  House  members  had 
anything  unfavorable  to  say,  and  their 
remarks  were  addressed  rather  to  the 
size  of  the  appropriation.  The  idea 
had  frankly  won.  The  establishing  bill 
was  a  liberal  provider.  Four  thousand 
dollars  aimually  is  a  generous  amount 
when  the  fortunate  environment  of  thb 
experiment  is  taken  into  account.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  State  Library  and  it  has 
ri^t  at  hand  aU  of  that  material  elab- 
orately catalogued.  In  the  same  build- 
ing is  the  State  Law  Library,  and  not  far 
away  is  the  city  public  library.  Every 
one  of  these  cooperate  most  happily. 
So  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  l^islative-reference  scheme  has 
had  a  firmer  start  in  this  state  than  in  any 
other. 

There  is  session  work,  and  pre-session 
woric  to  do.  The  harmonic  curve  of 
activity  is  just  now  on  the  rise.  Every 
new  fashion  and  novelty  in  the  way  of 
l^islative  tailoring  has  to  be  scissored 
from  the  daily  news,  for  the  wary  legis- 
lator is  after  the  newest  vogue;  and  just 
so  sure  as  an  agitation  has  stirred  up  one 
legislature  it  will  get  introduced  on  the 
home  grounds. 

More  telling  straws  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing  are  the  declarations 
of  party  platforms  impressively  pro- 
claimed at  state  conventions.  These  are 
never  too  committal,  but,  just  the  same, 
they  forecast  the  trend  without  irritating 
the  conscience. 

Or  peAaps  the  public  press  declares  a 
certain  candidate  for  nomination  favors 
local  option.  Very  wdl,  useful  learning 
about  local  option  is  something  to  be 
ready  with. 
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One  thing  is  not  done.  That  is  a 
bulky,  unwieldly,  time-consuming  cat- 
alogue of  books  on  local  option,  depos- 
itory law,  or  whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  is  not  got  together.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  analyzed  to  find  out  just  what 
fects  the  m^i  of  the  legislature  will  want 
to  use.  For  examine,  if  the  issue  is  cap- 
ital punishment,  these  men  are  after 
tabulated  material  to  tell  them  what 
states  have  capital  punishment,  what 
states  have  abolished  the  practice,  in 
the  states  which  have  capital  punish- 
ment what  number  of  indictments  for 
offenses  so  punishable  have  be^i  returned 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  this 
method  ?  These  direct,  simple  facts  are 
just  what  men  ask  for. 

Or  take  the  public  depositoiy  law 
passed  at  the  last  legislature.  Frankly, 
it  is  defective,  but  few  states  have  started 
with  a  better  law.  It  is  very  inclusive. 
The  defects  pointed  out,  and  dilated 
upon,  have,  after  all,  been  rather  minor. 
Tlie  committee  that  worked  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  had  before  it,  tabu- 
lated, the  features  of  all  depository  laws, 
letters  from  many  governors,  opinions 
from  the  department  oflScers  of  those 
commonwealtibs.  This 'last  help  came 
from  an  extensive  and  well-calculated 
circular-letter  campaign  to  get  the  facts 
from  one  who  knows  to  one  who  wants  to 
know.  These  letters  were  made  up  of 
terse  questions  and  spaces  were  left 
after  them  for  the  answers.  A  busy 
man  could  put  down  an  answer  on  the 
spot.  Handled  so,  the  letters  were  not 
side-tracked;  and  fully  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  replies  came  back. 

Or  suppose  during  the  study  of  the 
local-option  question,  a  solitary  book 
sentence  is  happened  upon  that  declares 
with  good  show  of  authority  that  no  other 
countries  have  the  system  of  prohibition 
that  prevails  in  parts  of  this  country. 
This  is  put  on  a  separate  card  for  the 
card  catalogue.  This  defies  the  usual 
law  of  the  cataloguer  that  no  less  than  a 
page  is  subject  for  analysis.  But  the 
dictum  that  all  matter  coming  into  this 


library  must  be  for  instantaneous  use, 
makes  the  cataloguing  a  law  unto  itself. 
In  fact,  the  most  useftil  piece  of  machin- 
eiy  is  the  Comparative  Catalogue.  It 
is  distinguishable  from  the  Regular  Cata- 
logue for  books  as  a  whcde,  and  mass 
material.  It  is  more  especially  for  die 
particularizations  of  magazine  articles 
or  the  pieces  of  a  book  and  newspaper 
clippings  and  cross  refers  to  the  G^ieral 
Catalogue.  It  is  truly  an  index.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  General  Catalogue  mig^t 
be  destroyed,  and  the  Comparative  Cat- 
alogue could  still  do  the  work  of  tibe 
library,  if  necessary. 

The  conventional  library  headings  are 
not  determinedly  stuck  to.  Bills  get 
nick-names.  The  bill  providing  for  the 
majority  choice  of  candidates,  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary-election  law, 
was  known  as  the  "Mary  Ann  Bill.** 
By  that  title  it  is  always  spoken  of.  And 
it  was  called  that  in  the  card  index, 
though  it  was  very  unlibrarian-Iike— 
professionally  speaking. 

That  IS  merely  an  instance  of  the 
industry  to  mold  material  into  a  practical 
shape. 

In  ten  months  over  six  hundred  sub- 
jects have  been  worked  over  in  just  tlus 
way.  This  matter  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  legislature.  Better  still,  just  before 
time  for  the  session,  a  pithy  circular 
letter  is  sent  out  to  express  the  purpose 
of  the  library,  its  non-partisan  efforts, 
and  the  confidential  character  with  ti^ch 
it  will  regard  all  requests  for  help. 
Sometimes  the  Solons  are  afraid  the 
nature  of  their  inquiries  might  become 
public  property,  and  be  misconstrued  as 
personal  declarations. 

There  is  ako  a  catalogue  for  the 
Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  brieb 
and  decisions  and  of  the  very  important 
cases  the  original  and  reply  briefs  are 
kept  intact.  Of  the  others  only  the 
important  points  and  compilations  of 
cases  thereunder  are  catalogued.  Nat- 
urally, duplication  of  the  published  legal 
digests  is  avoided.  Suppose  one  of  the 
members,  a  farmer,  is  interested  in  a  bill 
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1o  require  automobile  drivers  to  help 
frightened  horses  past  their  machines. 
Perhaps  in  the  committee  he  wishes  to 
know  the  standing  of  a  negligence  suit 
on  that  subject.  Very  well,  in  a  similar 
case  there  has  been  printed  a  useful 
series  of  citations  whicji  have  pertinent 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is 
available.  The  ''brief  catalogue"  yields 
it  up. 

The  pre-session  work  is  just  like  the 
session  work  in  this — never  is  any  effort 
made  to  guide  any  one's  opinions.  All 
the  facts  asked  for  are  set  before  the 
inquirer  and  he  uses  them  just  as  he 
chooses.  He  may  argue  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  abolished  because 
it  has  been  abolished  in  five  other  states 
and  yet  not  bring  out  a  fact  he  is  fully 
aware  of,  that  abolition  was  because  of 
certain  incidents  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  capital  punishment; 
or  he  may  argue  that  this  state  should  not 
adopt  a  depository  law,  because  eight 
other  states  have  rejected  such  a  notion; 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  eig^t 
states  had  overlooked  the  measure  because 
they  had  something  better.  The  legis- 
lator may  use  every  fact  dishonestly  if 
he  chooses,  but  it  is  likely  some  one  else 
has  discovered  the  other  facts,  for  they 
are  available,  too. 

The  libraiy  does  not  stand  back  of  any 
statements  it  makes.  It  gives,  along 
with  every  bit  of  information,  an  exact 
account  of  its  source — volume,  chapter, 
page  and  paragraph.  The  source  of 
facts  often  determines  entirely  their  value. 

Whether  the  law-maker  knows,  or 
only  thinks  he  knows,  what  he  wants,  he 
must  get  that  whatever  it  is.  A  legis- 
lator hurries  into  the  library  and  asks 
what  states  have  a  r^istration  law. 
Perhaps  only  fifteen  minutes  to  find  out, 
but  that  was  the  fact  needed,  nothing 
else  would  do,  and  of  course  it  was  got 
hold  ot. 

Another  busy  committeeman,  attending 
night  sessions,  or  what  is  even  more 
engrossing,  social  sessions,  asks  for  some- 
thing to  be  made  ready  for  considera- 


tion in  an  eariy  committee  meeting 
next  morning.  The  library  will  lay. 
hold  of  it.  There  are  no  library  hours. 
The  doors  do  not  swing  shut  at  five 
o'clock.  There  is  no  work  immunity 
guaranteed  by  the  salutation,  ''It  is 
after  hours." 

What  help  is  given  in  the  actual 
drawing  of  bills  has  been  only  after 
forceful  insistence  that  the  constituti(Mi- 
ality  of  no  bill  can  be  guaranteed. 
"Tliis  phrasedogy  has  been  considered 
acceptable,  and  so  far  as  any  matter 
pertaining  to  this  subject  has  gone 
before  the  Supreme  Court  it  has  been 
declared  constitutional.  At  the  same 
time  this  particular  measure  may,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  be  considered  uncon- 
stitutional." 

But  this  is  merely  doing  what  the 
attorney-general  would  have  to  do. 
There  is  absolutely  no  department  that 
can  for  a  moment  guarantee  constitu- 
tionality. The  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
is  uncertain — it  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

The  possibilities  of  this  enterprise 
in  drafting  a  law  are  best  brought  out  by 
its  experience  with  the  Wisconsin  public 
utility  law.  The  department  did  not 
force  its  services.  Three  members  of 
the  legislative  committee  which  had  the 
matter  in  hand  appealed  to  McCarthy 
for  help.  The  result  was  cooperation 
between  the  committee  and  the  libraiy — 
both  worked  together. 

Mr.  M.  S.  DudiJjeon,  a  lawyer  of  the 
department  em^doyed  as  a  specialist 
bill  draftsman,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
international  authority  on  public  utilities^ 
first  met  the  legislature  committee  and 
mapped  out  a  general  |dan  for  a  bill. 
Then  they  studied  all  l^islative  regu- 
lation of  public-service  corporations — 
the  interstate  commerce  act,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  to  regulate  gas  and 
electric-light  plants,  and  the  proposed 
New  York  public-utility  law.  "The 
decisions  of  the  various  courts  relative 
to  r^;ulation  of  public-service  corpora- 
tioDs  woe  studied.    Wherever  possiUe 
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language  which  had  been  construed  by 
the  courts  was  used.  In  some  cases 
a  phrase  or  word  was  used  onlj  after  an 
euaustive  study  of  decisions  lasting 
several  days.  When  a  complete  draft 
of  the  bill  was  made  it  was  printed. 
The  department  sent  copies  of  the  bill 
to  every  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
or  any  feature  of  it.  Copies  were  sent 
to  university  men»  to  practical  experts, 
to  managers  and  superintendents  of 
public  utilities,  to  lawyers  and  judges, 
and  to  mayors  and  aldermen  of  various 
cities.  All  were  asked  to  comment  upon 
and  criticize  the  measure.  Many  finan- 
cially interested  responded  in  a  disinter- 
ested manner  with  valuable  suggestions.'' 
There  were  public  hearings  before  the 
joint  legislature  conmmlttee.  All  the  argu- 
ments advanced  were  taken  in  shorthand ; 
and  when  the  hearings  closed,  the  com- 
mittee took  up  every  suggestion  and 
looked  at  it  with  the  most  searching 
scrutiny.  So  it  came  about  that  legisla- 
tors, professional  draftsmen,  university 
auti  orities,  men  of  large  affairs,  legal 
counsel  and  public  officials  all  got  together 
to  irake  a  single  law. 

The  work  that  was  done  has  proved 
gratifying  to  the  legislators.  It  has 
been  very  cordially  commended  by  attor- 
neys-general and  members  of  the  ^preme 
Court.  It  is  a  decided  econi^my  of  time 
and  money.  Extraneous  matters  have 
been  looked  for.  By  way  of  example — 
the  title  of  a  bill  must  always  contain 
but  one  subject.  Now  the  machinery 
of  litigation  may  be  set  in  motion,  to 
attack  the  bill  for  this  sole  deflection 
from  formal  requirement.  The  offices 
of  the  Appellate  Court  are  taken  up 
seriously  with  this  trivialty. 

If  there  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage- 
exemption  law,  as  there  was  last  year 
in  tl  e  Indiana  legislature,  it  might  go  the 
sane  way  so  many  amendments  do. 
This  particular  bill  went  through  both 
houses  and  to  the  governor.  The  title 
was  incorrect  and  for  the  small  reason 
that  the  amending  bill  did  not  quote  word 


for  wcml  the  title  of  the  bill  to  be  amended. 

The  amounts  of  apprc^iiatioiis  may 
be  built  on  an  ill-formed  basis  of  compe- 
tition. Latdy  the  Wisconsin  lepdMttm 
hesitated  in  its  contribution  to  one  of  the 
numerous  exposition  piojecls.  Tlie  sise 
of  the  donation  from  the  Wisconsin  point- 
of-view  was  influenced  laigdly  by  the 
generosity  of  other  states.  Tlus  was 
unfortunate.  McCarthy  sent  tdegruiv 
broadcast,  and  next  day  the  replies  wen 
cogent  enough  to  convince  the  conunittee 
that  the  gloiy  of  Wisconsin  would  not 
be  overshadowed  if  its  treasuiy  were  not 
exposition-looted.  The  end  was  that 
the  money  actually  voted  and  the  antici- 
pated appropriation  showed  a  large 
enough  difference  to  pay  for  the  legisla- 
tive libraiy  since  its  start. 

The  Wisconsin  plant  has  studied  no 
bill  which  has  later  be^i  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Legislatures  are  all  the  while 
adopting  statutes  which  have  ebewhere 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  Then 
the  Supreme  Court  is  called  cm  to  do 
over  what  some  contemporary  may 
have  already  done.  The  advantage  of 
economy  has  appealed  to  California, 
it  has  attracted  Nebraska,  it  is  spreading 
into  New  York,  Maryland  and  the 
further  East. 

The  possibilities  of  the  movement  are 
speculative,  but  engagingly  so.  The 
enthusiasm  of  those  in  this  work  will 
prompt  generous  co5peration  among  the 
different  ^  states.  Duplication  can  be 
avoided.  Each  library  will  specialise  in 
that  kind  of  work  that  it  b  most  naturally 
fit  for.  At  Madison  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Research.  John  R.  Commons,  a  supe- 
rior authority  on  the  labor  question,  is 
in  charge.  This  bureau  serves  the 
state  legislative  reference  library  of  Wis- 
consin,  and  with  proper  encouragement 
it  will  be  at  the  service  of  any  state  in  die 
Union. 

Vastly  more  important  still,  there  is 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  basis  d 
l^islative  jurisprud^ice.  There  are  ncnr 
two   systems    for   the   dassifioation  of 
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knowledge.  Tbe  general  libiaiy  cata- 
loguing system  is  applied  to  general 
knowledge,  the  West  system  is  applied 
to  legal  learning.  B<kh  cover  fiddn 
most  used  by  the  legislator.  Yet  both 
are  kept  distinctly  separate.  There  is 
a  third  group  of  facts  ^those  of  socio- 
logical economic  theoiy,  *  and  those  of 
judicial  theoiy.    These  taken  together 


form  a  new  system  of  knowledge  to  put 
before  a  l^islator.  It  will  be  a  basis 
for  scientific  l^islation.  It  will  unify  the 
reformative  ^orts  of  eadi  state.  II 
wOl  reduce  legislative  extremes  to  a  happj 
mean.  It  will  bring  a  happy  end  to  an 
indistinguishable  chaos. 

Rex  MrrcHELL  Baxtbb. 
IndianapolUt  Indiana. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  ORGANIZED  RELIGION  IN  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 

INSTITUTION. 

Bt  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer. 


ALL  THOUGHTFUL  men  recog- 
nize that  there  is '  something 
wrong  with  the  marriage  institution,  and 
the  major  part  of  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  sentiment  of  the  churches  are 
hastening  to  apply  a  remedy  by  a  stricter 
divorce  law  and  the  like.  If  these  weO- 
meaning  but  misled  religionists  would 
pause  for  a  moment  and  •  look  back 
throu^  the  years  and  see  the  complete 
failure  of  all  attempts  at  repression  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  I  am  sure  it  would 
bend  them  to  a  more  liberal  attitude  in 
the  matter.  Probably  a  large  majority 
of  thinkers  are  persuaded  of  the  superior 
worth  of  monogamic  marriage  with 
exclusive  cohabitation. 

But  however  grand  an  ideal,  the  real 
must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
founders  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
promoters  of  celibacy;  but  Lea*s  Sacer- 
daUd  History  of  seven  hundred  pages 
is  seven  hundred  pages  of  the  evidence 
of  their  blunder. 

In  1171,  when  Boniface  and  the  coun- 
cils had  abolished  matrimony,  the  Abbot 
of  Canterbury,  of  whom  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  the  ecclesiastical  suc- 
cessor, had  seventy  illegitimate  children 


in  one  village,  and  the  Lord  alone  knows 
how  many  he  had  in  the  see. 

About  1200,  the  laymen  compelled  the 
clergy  to  have  concubines  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  wives — and  they  were 
anathematized  by  church  councils  for 
their  position,  which  anathema  was 
repeated  by  the  Council  of  Trwit.  The 
fact  that  Uie  church  authorities  refused 
to  allow  the  clergy  to  visit  or  to  be  visited 
by  their  sisters  or  mothers  shows  the 
extremes  to  which  outraged  human  nature 
would  resort  in  these  comparatively 
recent  times.  How  refreshing  after  these 
medieval  mockeries  to  have  Luther 
come  forth  and  say,  *'The  man  and 
woman  are  made  for  each  other;  they 
cannot  do  without  each  other,  and  who 
would  resist  it  would  resist  nature  being 
nature." 

And  what  a  farce  to-day,  in  our  age 
of  enlightenment,  for  a  church  that  hopes 
to  justify  itself  with  inteOigent  people, 
to  put  forth  a  celibate  priestfiood;  great 
robust  men,  with  their  blood  heated  to 
fever  point  by  hig^  living,  and  with 
whom  you  and  I  and  all  thoughtful 
persons  know  that  cdibacy  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

But  turn  to  the  less  extreme  forms  of 
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repression  as  advocated  by  the  churches. 
The  Protestant  church  says:  divorce 
for  intolerable  conditions,  but  no  remar- 
riage for  the  guilty  party.  The  Catholic 
church  says:  no  divorce  whatsoever. 
What  an  inconsistent  and  superficial 
position  is  that  of  the  Protestant  church — 
linked  up  for  the  rest  of  life  with  a  sort 
of  dead  Siamese  twin  is  the  unfortunate 
party  who  chose  a  mate  in  the  indiscre- 
tion of  early  years,  who  turned  out  after 
all  to  be  a  mismate — to  make  a  rule 
when  life  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be 
governed  by  rules.  Take  a  case  like 
that  of  millionaire  Corey.  He  gives  his 
wife  a  million  to  get  a  divorce.  She  has 
no  option;  it  is  take  it  and  get  divorced, 
or  be  set  adrift — and  your  rule  would 
give  him  the  Apostolic  blessing  of  the 
church  and  bid  her  go  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

I  quote  Professor  Bowne  of  Boston 
University,  in  what  seems  to  me  a  far 
saner  position  than  all  this  quibble. 
He  says:  "When  a  union  has  become 
morally  worthless  it  may  be  dissolved; 
society  has  no  rights  in  the  case  save  to 
see  that  this  dissolution  throws  no  burden 
upon  it." 

Or  again,  to  quote  Clara  Barton; 
she  says :  "  If  after  a  faithful  trial  both 
parties  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  hon- 
estly decide  they  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  their  life  better  apart,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  gain  by  compelling  them  to 
remain  together." 

Look  at  Catholic  attempts.  Catliolic 
countries  with  no  divorce  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  immoral.  Illegitimate 
children  in  France  increased  at  an  alarm- 
ing ratio  in  the  last  dec^ide,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  In  Paris  one-tenth  of  the 
population  are  living  in  free  union — 
no  attempt  at  marriage  at  all. 

Letoumeau,  speaking  of  Constantine's 
abolishing  the  legalized  concubinage  of 
Rome  and  replacing  it  with  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  monogamic  marriage,  says: 
"  It  was  the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  to 
the    marriage    institution.     The    clergy 


themselves  led  the  way  in  obeying  an 
earlier  law  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  And  after  citing  the  effect 
upon  European  civilization  of  the  attempts 
at  enforced  monogamy,  he  adds :  **  Nature 
rebek;  we  have  prostitution  for  the 
refined,  adultery  and  free  union  for  the 
masses;  moral  purity  has  not  gained." 

Europe  has  a  whole  population  of 
ill^timate  children  abandoned  by  their 
fathers,  suffering  a  legal  indignity  for 
which  they  are  not  to  blame.  Even  the 
legalized  concubinage  of  China  better 
controk  the  sex  relation.  L^;islatioD 
without  taking  into  account  our  nature 
is  a  crime.  Letoumeau  in  his  studies 
concludes  that  monogamy  will  con- 
tinue because  it  is  most  worthy  and  nec- 
essary, but  he  wisely  sees  there  must  be 
more  equah'ty  in  it,  and  he  pleads  for  a 
contract  to  be  "freely  accepted,  fredy 
maintained,  freely  dissolved.'* 

It  requires  but  a  glance  to  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Letoumeau 's  contention, 
that  modem  marriage  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  nature,  at  least  under  our  present 
social  order.  In  England,  France  and 
Grermany  one  man  in  every  five  suffers 
at  some  time  in  his  life  from  a  venereal 
disease.  One  man  in  every  150  deaths 
in  England  dies  from  such  a  cause; 
one  in  every  160  in  France;  one  in  every 
190  in  Germany.  Fourteen  per  cent, 
of  the  children  brought  into  the  London 
hospitak  are  suffering  from  inherited 
venereal  disease.  In  18d2  there  were 
100,000  prostitutes  in  London,  120,000 
in  Paris,  and  50,000  in  Beriin,  an  army 
of  women  numbering  270,000  and  whose 
ages  range  from  18  to  25,  with  an  average 
at  21.  In  addition  to  this,  Gennaa 
doctors  report  a  vast  amount  of  secret 
prostitution,  even  by  their  best  families. 
In  France  it  is  the  same,  and  of  the  arrests 
made  for  secret  prostitution,  over  ooe- 
half  the  giris  were  minors.  Inunortl 
acts  in  these  countries  increased  ei^ty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-five  yean; 
death  from  venereal  diseases  ninety  per 
cent,  in  the  same  time;  and  insanity 
one   hundred    per  cent.     In    Pkris   the 
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public  hospitab  alone  treat  one-fourth 
of  a  million  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
yearly. 

And,  mark  you,  these  results  are  not 
in  countries  where  a  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  divorce  and  remarriage  matter 
prevails,  but  in  countries  where  organ- 
ized religion  is  in  the  form  of  state 
churches,  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
discountenances  all  such.  The  cause 
for  this  vast  amount  of  prostitution,  of 
this  great  army  of  270,000  in  these 
cities,  we  may  safely  say  is  that  they  are 
forced  to  it  by  social  conditions  and 
social  laws.  Most  of  them  are  dis- 
gusted with  their  life.  Upton  Sinclair 
makes  their  attitude  clear  in  that  dram- 
atic chapter  in  The  Jungle  where  Jurgis, 
finding  his  sister  a  prostitute,  asks  her 
if  she  enjoys  it,  and  she  responds,  "  Good 
God,  no!  How  can  a  woman  enjoy 
selling  herself  to  fifteen  men  in  a  single 
night?"  And  it  is  well  known  that  this 
class  of  girls  only  make  their  miserable 
lives  endurable  at  all  by  a  wholesale  use 
of  liquor  and  drugs.  Shaw  has  well 
pointed  out  the  economic  cause  of  pros- 
titution in  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
where  the  heroine,  after  seeing  her 
sister  die  of  starvation,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately looks  the  field  over  and 
then  chooses  a  different  kind  of  life. 
Prostitution  was  not  an  ideal  for  her,  but 
it  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  it  was 
better  than  starvation.  Well  says  an 
able  Universalist  minister.  Dr.  Powers: 
"The  one  cause  of  prostitution  is  the 
pressure  of  wealth  on  want." 

When  driven  to  the  l&st  ditch,  the 
good-looking  girl  always  has  a  com- 
modity to  sell  for  which  there  is  always 
a  demand,  her  body.  To  provide  one 
hundred  thousand-dollar  golvns  for  the 
aristocracy  it  is  necessary  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  workers  sell  themselves  into 
prostitution. 

To  recur  again  to  the  great  army  of 
prostitutes  in  London,  Paris  and  Beriin; 
in  this  army  one  woman  in  three  attempts 
suicide  every  year,  and  one  in  twelve 
succeeds,  so  that  self-destruction  alone 


would  demand  that  this  army  be  replaced 
once  every  twelve  years;  but  the  other 
causes  so  multiply  this  that  we  may 
safely  say  that  at  least  every  five  years 
this  army  must  be  replaced  by  id70,000 
of  the  b^t-looking  and  best-formed  girls 
from  the  workingmen's  homes.  We 
have  no  figures  save  in  the  five  thousand 
licensed  prostitutes  in  Paris,  and  they 
give  as  their  reasons  for  taking  up  the 
piofession  the  following: 

1.440.  drirea  to  it  by  want  and  misery: 

1.850,  orphaned.  homelOM.  no  other  means  of  support; 

80.  to  support  feeble  and  helpless  parents; 
1.400.  the  discarded  mistresses  of  wealthy  men; 

400.  oountry  girls  enticed  and  seduced; 

280.  city  girls  deserted  by  their  lovers. 


We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that 
prostitution  is  caused  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditioas;  and  also  we  may 
conclude  that  divorce  and  the  growing 
looseness  in  marriage  and  family  life 
comes  from  the  same  causes.  A  correct 
hint  in  this  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
the  divorces  and  looseness  occur  in  the 
industrial  centers;  where  the  father 
works  for  wages,  the  mother  works  for 
wages,  the  cliildren  work  for  wages. 
I^h  individual  can  take  care  of  hiuLself ; 
marriage  and  family  life  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable.  But  in  the 
country  districts  divorces  are  not  fre- 
quent and  the  family  holds  its  own 
better;  this  because  there  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  are  such  that  the 
family  is  still  the  unit  of  labor.  The 
father  works  the  land,  the  mother  does 
domestic  service,  the  child  does  the 
chores  and  errands.  Elach  is  necessary 
to  the  other;  the  family  continues  the 
social  unit  as  in  feudal  times. 

These  things  show  us  that  the  marriage 
question  is  largdy  an  economic  question, 
that  the  economic  part  of  the  contract  is 
a  large  part,  and  that  organized  religion 
will  fail  as  it  has  always  failed,  and  as  it 
deserves  to  fail,  beotuse  it  not  only 
ignores  causes  and  seeks  to  doctor  effects^ 
but  its  remedies  have  been  proved  to  be 
impossible,  ineffective  and  demoralizing 
in  influence. 

Tlie  church's  policy  so  as  it  has  had  an 
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influence  at  all»  has  been  for  the  bad  and 
its  results  mischievous,  because  it  has 
kept  the  people  from  seeking  into  and 
finding  the  real  causes. 

We  bdieve  in  the  monogamic  mar- 
riage; Jesus  taught  it;  it  is  the  hi^est 
the  race  has  attained;  nature  orders  it 
in  the  fact  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
females.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  discipline  by  the 
individual  and  the  justice  of  a  social 
order,  that  the  monogamic  marriage  can 
be  attained  in  its  purity.  Religion  can 
set  forth  the  ideal,  can  tiy  to  lead  and 
assist  men  and  women  to  attain  to  that 
dignity  of  life  which  will  practice  such 
control  and  discipline.  But  we  bdieve 
thoughtful  people  will  not  regard  heir 
efforts   seriously   unless   she   works    for 


such  a  social  order  as  will  make  marriage 
possible.  We  believe  diat  tfie  qaestion 
of  marriage  and  divorce  as  at  present 
agitated  by  the  churdhes  has  but  little 
bearing  on  the  real  question;  and  we  do 
not  believe  Christian  ministers  are  called 
upon  to  demand  of  contracting  partieB 
anything  furthtf  than  that  th^  obs^ire 
the  essentials  of  decern^  and  ob^  Ae 
laws  of  the  state.  And  finally,  if  then 
are  any  persons  who  fear  that  greater 
facilities  for  divorce  and  greater  libotf 
of  remarriage  would  tend  to  lower  die 
moral  tone  of  society,  we  say  to  tibem 
with  the  utmost  confid^ice  in  the  words 
of  honest  John  Milton,  ''Honest 
is  the  greatest  foe  to  dishonest  licaise.' 


Roland  D.  Saw 
Haverhill  Mauachusetts. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PANICS:   A  NON 
CLASSIC   ANALYSIS  OF  THEIR  REASON 

AND   THEIR   REMEDY. 

Bt  George  Allan  England,  M.A. 


I. 


NO  LESS  conservative  an  authonty 
than  the  Review  of  Reviews  asserts 
in  a  recent  issue  that  the  country  is  facing 
two  years  of  hard  times  at  least,  possibly 
three.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
which  by  now  are  too  familiar  to  need 
recounting,  the  statement  appears  emi- 
nently credible.  The  unemployed  prob- 
lem alone  would  hardly  seem  capable  of 
resolving  itself  in  much  less  time,  for 
unemployment  diminishes  markets,  and 
thus  maintains  a  deadlock  of  its  own. 
Probably  to-day  between  two  and  three 
million  workers  are  out  of  jobs,  and  the 
number  of  suffering  dependents  would 
be  hard  to  estimate;  but  it  is  very  large. 
Already  the  toll  of  nuseiy  is  heavy.    We 


shall  see  it  vastly  heavier  before  it  li^tms. 
Without  doubt  we  are  facing  oat  of  the 
gravest  crises  in  our  history. 

The  question  rises,  th^i,  quite  nat- 
urally: What  causes  thb  disturbance? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  Panic  ?  How 
shall  others  in  future  be  avoided  ? 

You  will  hardly  find  two  old-school  or 
classical  economists  agree  in  answering. 
Certainly  you  will  not  find  two  publicists 
of  the  conventional  stripe,  or  two  "prac- 
tical" politicians  agree.  Their  philoso- 
phisings  are  legion ;  and  if  ingenuity  be 
the  soul  of  hard-pressed  perplexity,  we 
may  suspect  that  some  of  our  hi^- 
minded  leaders  are  sore  put  to  it  for 
explanations. 

Among  the  n<»i-classical  fraternity, 
however,   who   rardy  sit   in   university 
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chairs  or  at  editorial  desks,  quite  a  coo- 
trasting  unanimity  exists.  This  paper 
begs  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
outlines  of  their  argument.  Needless 
to  hint  that  this  same  argument  is  as  yet 
neither  *' recognized "  nor  even  quite 
** respectable."  (Our  best  families  have 
declined  with  thanks  to  entertain  it.) 

Now,  first,  about  those  old-school 
explanations!  WeO,  they  range  all  the 
way  from  Jevons'  famous  sun-spot  idea 
to  the  ''Psychdogical  Theoiy**  which 
hdds  crises  to  arrive  because  everybody 
loses  confidence  simultaneously.  Along 
the  route  between  these  positicms  you 
will  find  a  number  of  hig^y  ingenious 
arguments  invdving  the  political  or 
monetary  systems  in  vogue  (but^ever 
the  economic— oh,  dear,  no!)  or  changes 
in  those  systems. 

AD  tibese  theories  are,  of  course,  worthy 
of  respectful  consideratiqc,  despite  the 
fact  that  not  one  cl  them  meets  the  case 
fully  and  from  every  possible  standpoint. 
So  long  as  only  certain  aspects  of  Ptoics 
are  involved,  eadi  of  them  undoubtedly 
sdves  part  of  the  proUem,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  money  stringency  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Panic,  the  speedy 
return  of  currency  to  the  banks,  etc., 
or  the  subsequent  long  industrial  depres- 
sion. But  I  know  cl  none  of  diese 
** respectable"  theories  which  can  begin 
at  A  of  Panics  and  carry  us  to  Z,  with- 
out skipping  letters  here  and  there.  In 
every  case,  when  we  view  our  subject 
from  the  plane  of  intemationality,  or 
over  long  periods  of  time,  they  prove 
inadequate. 

The  sun-spot  and  bad-crop  theoiy,  for 
exam[de,  seems  to  explain  the  periodicity 
cl  Panics  very  neatly,  until  we  stop  to 
think  that  sun-spot  maxima  occur  once 
in  eleven  years,  while  our  Panics  swing 
in  cycles  of  about  twenty  years.  Again, 
no  satisfactory  explanation  is  forthcom- 
ing just  why  peo|de  should  all  lose  their 
confidence  simultaneously.  Nor  again 
will  monetary  or  political  conditions 
answer  our  question  when  we  consider 
that  in  America  we  have  had  Panics 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 


administrations,  and  that  in  Europe  sim- 
ilar {Aenomena  present  themselves  alike 
under  kings,  emperors  and  presidents, 
in  countries  using  various  monetary 
standards.  We  shall  hardly  make  so 
bold  as  to  assert  that  a  German  Panic 
is  caused  by  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President  in  the  United  States,  or  that  a 
French  or  English  one  traces  its  cause 
to  our  fiirtation  with  free  silver.  A» 
Professor  Edward  D.  Jones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  puts  the  case:  ''The 
diversity  of  monetary  conditions  among 
tibe  principal  countries  of  the  worid, 
cou|ded  with  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  heetk  visited  by  crises,  warns  us 
from  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
details  at  this  point."  We  must  look 
deeper.  Is  there  no  larger  aspect  of 
the  case  ?  No  universal  law  ?  Tlie  non- 
dassic  economists  bdieve  there  is;  nor 
are  they  in  any  wise  slow  to  declare  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  in  them  lies. 

Any  such  reason  must  take  into  account 
not  cmly  the  universaUy  periodic  nature 
of  such  crises,  but  also  their  worid-wide 
distribution.  And  here  jnecisdy  is  where 
the  non-classic  school  ap[dies  with  dis- 
concerting logic  its  Kantian  method  in 
seeking  for  some  common  factor  of  all 
true  Panics. 

This  common  factor  is  machine-pro- 
duction. Without  any  real  danger  cl 
successful  contradiction  the  assertion 
may  be  made  that  Panics  are  exclusively 
confined  to  dvQized  countries,  to  coun- 
tries where  hand-production  has  given 
place  to  the  factoiy  and  the  marine. 
Famines,  plagues  and  wars  devastate 
nations  in  the  savage  or  the  barbarous 
stage;  but  such  nations  never  have 
Panics.  The  reason  for  this  wiU  appear 
later.  Panics,  which  bring  misery  and 
stagnation  upon  a  peo|de  blessed  with 
bounteous  crops,  wiUi  unlimited  natural 
resources  and  with  unimpaired  powers 
of  production,  are  the  exdusive  property 
of  nations  using  privatdy-owned  machin- 
ery. If  this  is  not  true,  the  writer  would 
be  grateful  for  a  single  exception  whereby 
to  prove  the  rule. 

Now,  that  state  of  production  based 
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upon  pirivatdly-owned  madiineiy  is  tedb- 
Dically  known  as  Capitalism,  a  convenient 
term  wherewith  to  replace  a  troublesome 
circumlocution.  Our  thesis,  therefore, 
amends  itself  to  this,  that  crises  never 
exist  outside  of  Capitalism,  and  that 
wherever  Capitalism  prevails  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  also  crises  will  be 
found. 

TTie  first  writer  to  formulate  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  relation  between 
Capitalism  and  the  recurrence  of  Panics 
was  Karl  Rodbertus,  whose  work  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  last  c^i- 
tuiy.  As  Rodbertus'  ideas  have  been 
more  simply  expressed  by  Frederick 
Engels,  let  us  have  them  in  Engels' 
words: 

''Since  lSit5,  when  the  first  general 
crisis  broke  out,  the  whole  industrial 
and  commercial  world  ...  is  period- 
ically thrown  out  of  joint.  Commerce 
is  at  a  standstill,  the  markets  are  gutted, 
products  accumulate  .  .  .  hard  cash  dis- 
appears, credit  vanishes  and  factories  are 
closed;  the  mass  of  the  workers  are  in 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  because 
they  have  produced  too  much  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  ..."  And  only 
under  Capitalism  does  this  condition  of 
affairs  exist. 

Such  being  the  case,  non-classic  econ- 
omists make  the  assertion  that  Capital- 
ism itself  (and  nothing  else)  is  to  blame, 
and  that  so  long  as  Capitalism  operates, 
all  surface-measures  to  abolish  Panics 
are  as  idle  as  Mrs.  Partington's  famous 
broom.  "When  Capitalism  came  into 
being,  it  brought  with  it  a  whole 
mass  of  changes  in  all  social  rela- 
tions. It  brought  in  new  methods  of 
living  together  at  every  point.  It  intro- 
duced new  ways  of  doing  business,  new 
property-relations,  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  various  other  things,  including 
crises.  Therefore  we  must  seek  the 
cause  of  crises  in  some  peculiarity  of  the 
industrial  system  of  Capitalism."*  Until 
we  have  discovered  just  what  diflFeren- 
tiates  all  other  methods  of  production 
<<3uc&go  DaUy  SodaUM,  Nomnber  10, 1907. 


from  the  CapitaUstic  method,  we  shall 
never  get  very  far  alcxig  the  road  of  und^- 
standing  the  nature  of  conunercia]  and 
industrial  crises;  nor  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  intelligently  a  method 
of  obviating  the  disastrous  results  of  such 
|dienomena. 


n. 


m 


What,  then,  distinguishes 
from  all  other  and  more  primitive  social 
systems?  This,  that  under  Capitalism 
wealth  is  produced  in  a  large,  collective 
manner  by  the  use  of  madiinoy  owned 
by  one  set  of  men  but  operated  by 
another.  And  when  we  say  madiinenr, 
let  that  term  be  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  to  indude  not  only  mills  and  ke- 
tones, but  also  transportati<m  facilities, 
mines  and  other  great  institutions  for 
extracting  wealth  directly  from  nature, 
as  wdl  as  for  transforming  it  into  useful 
forms  and  conveying  those  forms  to 
consumers.  Let  the  word,  in  short, 
include  the  sources  of  the  nati<m's  life, 
together  with  the  actual  mechanical 
devices  of  manufacturing  proper. 

This  machineiy^-Hhe  mechanism  of 
civilized  life — is  as  we  have  noted  above, 
privatdy  owned  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  among  civilized  peoples.  But  it 
is  collectively  operated,  by  a  class  of 
people  who  hold  no  title  of  ownership  in 
it,  by  the  "  proletariat. "  This  pitJetariat 
works  for  wages.  Now,  the  machineij 
produces  wealth  in  vastly  greater  quan- 
tities than  are  requisite  to  pay  these 
wages.  CarroU  D.  Wright  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  average 
wealth-production  of  the  machine-using 
proletarian  is  $10.05  per  day,  while  the 
average  wage  is  probably  less  than  92. 
Deducting  cost  of  raw  material,  motive- 
power,  supervision  and  aU  other  chaiges, 
there  still  remains  a  large  surplus  of 
wealth  which  steadily  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  machine-owners  or  capi- 
talists. Wages,  in  other  wordt;^  are 
simply  a  portion  of  labor's  own  product 
handed  back  to  it;  and  this  portion  is 
quite  inadequate  to  purdiase  that  por 
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tion  of  the  product  which  the  Don- 
proletarian  classes  cannot  consume,  no 
matter  how  wasteful  their  consumption 
may  be. 

Hence  arises  the  pressing  necessity  for 
foreign  markets  to  be  sought  among  the 
non-industrial  nations — a  necessity  which 
has  to  its  discredit  a  long  list  of  wars, 
exploitations  and  assimilations,  whether 
"benevolent"  or  otherwise.  But  even 
these  foreign  markets  cannot  perpet- 
ually drain  off  the  surplus  production, 
for  the  reason  that  all  industrial  nations 
are  competing  for  them,  and  again 
because  gradually  the  non-industrial 
nations  themselves  (witness  Japan)  are 
more  and  more  assuming  industrial  forms 
and  are  themselves  not  only  ceasing  to 
purchase,  but  are  becoming  likewise 
competitors  in  the  ever-narrowing  market. 

TTiere  comes  a  time,  periodicaUy,  when 
the  excess  product  piles  up  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  capitalists*  hands  that  the 
cost  of  production  equals  or  exceeds  the 
profit.  The  market  is  glutted.  Profit 
is  the  life-blood  of  Capitalism,  and  when 
profit  ceases.  Capitalism  passes  into  a 
temporaiy  lethargy  like  a  hibernating 
bear.  Factories,  mills  and  mines  close, 
throwing  the  proletariat  out  of  work. 
The  loss  of  purchasing-power  on  the 
part  of  this  extensive  class  still  further 
depresses  the  market,  so  that  the  move- 
ment once  started  has  to  run  its  course 
with  steadily  accderating  speed,  and  we 
have  a  genuine  Panic. 

This  temporary  depression  lasts  until 
the  excess  product  is  used  up,  wasted, 
destroyed  or  deteriorated  in  other  ways. 
Then  the  market  begins  to  improve, 
production  recommences,  ''confidence  is 
restored,"  the  sun-spots  fade  away,  and 
''prosperity"  begins  again  to  itin  its 
inevitable  course  toward  another  crisis. 

True  it  is  that  the  process  is  never  so 
simple  as  this  outline  or  pattern.  Many 
other  factors  enter  it.  Wars  or  great 
catastrophes  may  retard  the  crisis  by 
destroying  property  and  thereby  stimu- 
lating production.  Political  or  monetaiy 
iips-and-downs  may  accderate  it.    Stock- 


speculation  has  its  bearing,  too,  on  the 
question.  All  these  and  other  things 
may  render  a  Panic  more  sudden  and 
violent,  may  prolong  or  shorten  it.  Thus 
we  do  not  find  any  absolute  accuracy  in 
the  recurrence  of  crises.  Since  Capital- 
ism became  predominant  in  the  United 
States  we  have  had  five  major  and  a 
number  of  minor  Panics,  the  major  ones 
occurring  in  1819,  1837,  1857,  1873, 
1893,  with  intervals  of  18,  20,  16  and  20 
years.  Last  year  we  entered  the  initial 
stages  of  another,  only  14  years  since  the 
last,  as  a  result  of  the  phenomenally 
increased  rate  of  production,  the  decreas- 
ing purchasing-power  of  the  masses, 
and  Uie  dwindling  Oriental  market,  due 
to  the  competition  of  Asiatic  countries. 
Including  this  latter  Panic,  which  bids 
fair  to  assume  large  proportions  before 
we  are  through  with  it,  we  have  17  3-5 
years  as  the  average  time  required  for 
Capitalism  to  glut  itself,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent proletarian  suffering  involved  by 
"hard  times."  Looking  out  into  the 
future  as  best  we  can,  the  prediction 
seems  safe  that  either  some  change  in  our 
system  of  production  and  distribution 
must  take  place,  which  shall  eliminate 
crises,  or  else  that  as  the  non-capitalistic 
nations  adopt  machineiy  and  as  compe- 
tition consequently  grows  more  keen,  the 
periods  of  prosperity  will  progressivdy 
shorten,  until  the  worid  finds  itself  per- 
manently face  to  face  with  an  unemployed 
problem  so  vast  as  to  be  practically 
inconceivable. 

Even  now  this  condition  is  beginning 
to  loom  before  us  as  a  result  of  the  trust 
methods^-not  through  any  vidousness 
of  trusts,  but  simply  as  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  its  economic  nature,  just 
as  the  introduction  of  spinning  and 
weaving  machineiy  in  England  threw  so 
many  operatives  out  of  work.  As  far  as 
trusts  are  concerned,  they  have  introduced 
a  new  factor  into  the  Panic  cyde.  Thdr 
appearance  gives  warning  that  the  pro- 
ductive machineiy  of  the  worid  is  nearing 
comjdetion  and  diat  those  of  us  who  are 
not    ''in,"   had   better    rui^to    cover. 
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Through  them  IHcral  over-production — 
that  is»  a  g^ut  of  material  goods — may  be 
partly  avoided.  For  the  trust  form 
is  more  able  to  gauge  market-capacities 
than  the  competitive  form;  and  conse- 
quently the  trusts  usually  produce  only 
when  they  have  orders  ahead.  Whaa 
orders  begin  to  fail,  they  reduce  produc- 
tion;  and  a  total  failure  of  orders  is  not 
apt  to  catch  them  with  vast  stocks  of 
unsalable  goods  on  hand.  Their  pro- 
ductive framework  stands;  but  they  use 
only  such  part  of  it  at  any  time  as  the 
market  warrants,  and  easUy  curtail  activ* 
ities  without  passing  into  bankruptcy  as 
smaller  agencies  mi^t  do. 

A  good  examjde  of  this  is  the  Copper 
Trust  which  recently  **  shut  down/'  giving 
as  a  reason  the  undesirability  of  adding 
still  further  to  a  stock  which  could  not  be 
add,  and  stating  in  substance  that  the 
copper  would  stiU  be  quite  safe,  lying  in 
the  ground.  In  other  words,  this  trust 
actuflJly  avoided  real  ovtf -production; 
but  so  far  as  the  man  with  the  dinner- 
pafl  is  concerned,  a  shut-down  because  <rf 
potential  over-production  works  no  less 
nardship  than  a  shut-down  because  cl 
real  over-production.  The  unem|doyed 
problem  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  eiUier 
event.  Whether  the  workers'  poten- 
tiality for  labor  is  made  to  remain  idle 
for  fear  the  product  can  find  no  market, 
or  that  potentiality  is  actually  transformed 
into  products,  into  material  masses  of 
tangible  commodities  which  really  do 
find  no  market,  matters  not  to  Johnny 
Overalls.  His  job  ceases,  in  either  event ; 
and  he  b  (to  use  a  cant  phrase)  ''up 
against  it." 

In  the  old  competitive  days,  the  cap- 
italist wagon  drove  straight  into  the 
swamp-hole  of  literal  over-production, 
not  realizing  that  the  hole  was  there.  In 
these  trustified  times,  the  superior  organ- 
ization of  industry  enables  die  drivers  to 
look  ahead  and  see  the  swamp,  so  that 
before  plunging  in  they  pull  up  on  the 
brink.  But  whether  the  wheels  stop  in 
the  bog  or  at  its  edge  is  all  the  same  to  the 
worker.    His^ rations  stop  also.   -He  b 


no  better  off  with  a  pile  of  actual  wealth 
around  him  which  he  created  but  cannot 
toudh,  than  he  is  when  forbidden  to 
create  that  pQe  because  under  the  wige- 
system  it  cannot  be  nuurketed. 

In  short,  the  dd  idea  of  Engds' 
''Vicious  Circle  of  CapitaUsm'*  may 
have  to  be  modified  somewhat  to  fit  mod- 
em conditions.  The  trusts  shift  oar 
point  of  view;  but  none  the  less  over^ 
producticm,  whether  potential  or  retl, 
causes  a  shut-down  untfl  markets  levive. 
And  this  is  the  red  thread  through  our 
economic  labyrinth — this  simple  fact  that 
Capitalism  permits  its  maduneij  to  be 
opiated  fxlj  so  long  as  the  worken  eta 
produce  a  profit  for  the  owners.  Since 
the  workers  "cannot  continuously  make 
a  profit  and  a  product  at  the  same  time," 
repeated  Panics  are  inevitable  in  tibe 
very  naturo  of  Capitalism. 

Every  time  they  appear,  capital  with- 
draws, retrendies,  and  then — mmve  pi 
peuU 

Is  there  any  possiUy  renoedj  for  all 
this,  and  if  so,  what?  Our  dasacal 
economists  have  beoi  fertile  indeed  with 
suggestions  whose  ingenuity  has  ecpialed 
only  their  singular  futility.  Just  at 
pres^it  we  have  govemm^it  and  trust 
officials  announcing  in  substance  that  if 
the  national  banks  are  permitted  to 
issue  bank-notes  ad  libiium^  against  large 
classes  of  securities  hitherto  exduded 
by  law,  and  to  retiro  them  when  they 
please,  this  Panic  will  be  assuaged.  The 
inference,  of  course,  is  that  Panics  are 
caused  by  monetaiy  disturbances  and 
may  be  checked  by  currency  manipula- 
tions— an  interesting  state  of  affairs! 
Just  think,  for  a  moment,  how : 

The  exception  clause  on  the  green- 
back   was    demanded    "to    avert    Pan- 


ics. 


y» 


The  national  banking  sytem  was  estab- 
lished "to  avert  Panics.*' 

The  contraction  of  the  currency  'way 
back  in  the  60's  was  perpetrated  "to 
avert  Panics." 
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Th«  credil^fltrengtheiiiiigsct  was  paatad 
""toateitPkiiics." 

Hie  refunding  acts  were  made  ^'to 
avert  Fanics/' 

The  demonetiEation  of  silver  was 
enacted  **\o  avert  Panics.*' 

The  resumption  of  specie  payment 
was  declared  '*to  avert  Panics/' 

The  giving  to  the  banks  of  the  right  to 
issue  notes  to  the  fulljfvahie  of  their  bonds 
was  hailed  as  a  panacea  ^  to  avert  Panics. " 

Tlie  depositing  of  government  monqr 
in  a  few  favorite  banks  was  counted  on  as 
a  sure  means  ^to  avert  Panics." 

And  now  the  printing  of  fiat  monqr  has 
been  suggested  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
''to  avert  Panics." 

Let  Bruce's  famous  spider  take  a  back 
seat  as  an  example  of  persistence.  Our 
mon^-tinkers  have  put  him  to  shame. 
With  no  more  critical  sense  than  a  spider 
th^  never  seem  to  realise  tihat  in  tiiis 
PteicHkverting  game  die  Panics  always 
win.  Thqr  never  perceive  that  Capital- 
ism bears  within  itself  the  dements  of  its 
own  periodic  stagnation;  that  under 
die  competitive  wage-system  and  witii 
production  carried  on  for  profit,  the 
masses  simply  cannot  buy  back  their  own 
product  fast  enough  to  keep  the  markets 
open;  that  some  other  and  more  rational 
system  nnist  supersede  Capitalism  before 
we  shaU  ever  free  oursdves  from  the 
problems  of  over-production  and  unem- 
ployment. 

IF  we  acknowledge  die  singular  injus- 
tice of  a  system  under  which  large  num- 
bers of  persons  must  periodlodly  go 
hungry  because  they  have  produced  too 
much  food;  ragged  because  they  have 
deftty  woviHi  too  much  cloth;  shoeless 
because  they  have  made  too  many  shoes, 
we  are  not  far  from  saying  that  any  other 
system  under  which  these  anomalous 
conditions  would  be  obviated  is  at  least 
worthy  of  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Obviously  we  cannot  return  to  the  dd 
days  of  hand-producticm  when  each 
worker  owned  his  toob  and  either  con- 
sumed his  own  product  or  exchanged  it 
for  that  of  some  other  worker.    We  must 


go  forward.  And  the  only  path  we  caa 
tread  (for  other  there  is  none)  is  the  patk 
toward  collective  ownership  of  the  world's 
madiinery  or  sources  of  life.  We  have 
to^y  collective  or  social  (^>eration  of 
that  machineiy,  but  private  ownership; 
and  the  effect  is  similar  to  thrusting  a 
stick  occasionally  into  the  cogs  of  a  com-  N 
plex  and  delicate  machine.  That  stick 
is  what  we  nuist  get  rid  of,  and  the  stick 
is  named  Capitalism.  If  this  analogy 
or  the  logic  leading  thoeto  is  defective, 
will  some  dassic  apologist  for  the  existing 
order  kindly  correct  me  ? 

Just  so  l<Hig  as  we  have  Capitalism  we 
shall  have  pniodic  hard  times,  wheth«r 
under  Republican  or  Donocratic  admin- 
istration, whether  with  gold,  silver,  paper, 
lead  or  wampum  money,  whether  we  try 
to  ''bust"  the  trusts,  or  ''regulate"  them, 
or  what-not.  These  things  are  only 
knots  on  the  stick.  The  stick  itself  of 
private  ownership  should  be  eUnunated. 
Gro  k  must,  for  it  has  been  so  often  thrust 
between  the  nrfieds  of  our  BMcUne 
that  even  now  it  gives  premonitory  signs 
of  breaking.  We  are  just  now  passing 
frmn  the  {Meliminary  stage  of  a  great 
Panic,  the  stage  of  currency«disturbance, 
into  die  other  and  more  serious  stage, 
that  of  industrial  depression.  We  are 
in  for  a  long,  hard  pull.  We  are  reading, 
and  shall  ccmtinue  to  read,  of  failures, 
suicides,  starvation,  mass-meetings  <rf  the 
unem|doyed,  demonstrations  and  all  man- 
ner <k  social  upset.  Our  criminal  sta- 
tistics are  abnormally  distended.  And 
withal,  the  proletariat  is  growing  restive 
with  these  repeated  stoppings  of  the 
machine,  with  all  the  incidental  suffer- 
ing which  falls  chiefly  upon  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  In  some  ways  the  Panic 
of  1907-^  will  be  like  that  of  1893-4, 
and  again  it  wiU  be  unlike.  The  educa* 
tion  of  the  workers  along  the  very  line  of 
thought  I  have  tried  to  indicate  has  been 
steadily  progressing  during  the  past 
fourteen  years  and  a  hungry  proletariat 
in  1908  wiU  act  somewhat  differently 
from  a  similar  body  in  1894.  As  a  good 
friend    of    mine,    one    «minendy    well 
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informed  on  industrial  questions,  said 
to  me  not  long  ago:  "TTie  laying-off  of 
'hands/  this  time,  wiU  probably  be  met 
by  the  laying-on  of  hands !"  The  sacred 
rights  of  Capitalism  to  thrust  that  stick 
into  the  wheels  every  so  often  is  being 
questioned  pretty  generally  among  the 
workers.  And  once  it  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  them,  it  will  cease  to  exist. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that  this 
is  to  be  our  last  Panic;  that  this  final 
lesson,  on  top  of  aU  the  others,  and 
cooperating  with  the  rapid  drift  of  senti- 
ment as  regards  coUective  ownership,  will 
land  us  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  Panics 
for  all  time.  "  "T  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished !"  Along  with  the 
abolition  of  that  anachronism  of  modem 
life — ^private  ownership  of  the  world's 
machinery — will  come  such  an  emancipa- 
tion for  the  great,  unknown,  toiling 
masses  as  surely  no  prophet  could  con- 
ceive in  its  entirety.  The  present  system 
is  bad  for  all  save  a  few  of  us ;  and  even 
those  few  cannot  at  heart  think  the  game 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  bad  for  the 
middle  classes,  which  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  maintain  thenisdves  and  are 
losing  ground  year  by  year;  it  is  terribly 
bad  for  the  lower  classes,  even  in  times 
of  so-called  prosperity.  **They  must 
then  work  hard,  and  their  wives  and 
children  must  work  hard,  and  yet  they 
only  get  enough  to  live  on.  In  Panic 
times  it  is  doubly  hard.  Then  they  can- 
not work  even  though  they  wish  to,  and 
they  are  soon  reduced  to  positive  mis- 
ciy."* 

And  it  is  all  unnecessary,  for  there  is  a 
way  out.  Even  while  our  classic  econo- 
mists are  still  talking  about  sun-spots 
and  psychology  to  our  "best  people," 
the  non-classic  economists  are  talking 
about  the  abolition  of  private  property, 
in  the  nation's  sources  of  life,  to  their 
vastly  larger  proletarian  audience.  The 
adherents  of  this  new  philosophy  swarm 
in  every  industrial  country.  Their  total 
number  all  over  the  world  is  estimated  at 
ft  *The  Worker,  November  28,  1907. 


about  dO,(X)0,0(X^— a  number  wnicn  is 
growing,  growing  fast.  Of  course,  our 
^best  people"  recognize  netth^*  the  noo- 
classic  philosophy  nor  the  growth,  but 
that  does  n't  bother  the  proletariat, for  the 
proletariat  is  singularly  thick-«kinned 
in  such  matters. 

The  new  {Ailoso{diy  teaches^-and  rich 
reward  awaits  the  man  who  can  refute 
that  teaching,  for  the  Autocracy  is 
really  very  generous  in  little  affairs  of 
this  sort — that  under  collective  owner- 
ship the  body  of  workers  would  produce, 
not  so  long  merdy  as  profits  could  be 
made,  but  so  long  as  anybody  needed  the 
things  produced.  Tonday  millions  of 
people  desire  better  houses,  clothes  and 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  books,  music,  ait 
and  hosts  of  other  things  which  to  the 
working-class  are  little  beside  mere  names. 
And  to-day  those  desires  are  not  gratified 
— ^why  ?  Simply  because  the  profit-mak- 
ing system  renders  impossible  the  pay- 
ment to  the  workers  of  more  than  about 
one-fourth  of  the  values  they  themselves 
produce.  But  if  the  workers  owned  tbe 
things  with  which  they  worked,  and 
received  their  own  entire  product,  th^ 
would  obviously  always  be  able  to 
exchange  that  product  for  other  needful  or 
desirable  things.  There  could  be  do 
general  over-production,  and  hence  no 
crises. 

Here  lies,  roughly  stated,  the  essence 
of  the  new  economic  philosophy.  That 
experiments  along  these  lines  wiD  be 
made  within  a  very  few  years,  most  weD- 
informed  observers  agree.  Some  of  us 
now  living  will  very  likely  survive  into 
the  beginnings  of  the  new  era,  the 
Cooperative  Commonwealth,  when  Panics 
will  be  written  about  merely  as  singular 
phenomena  of  a  past  age.  For  in  tfiose 
days  not  only  Panics,  but  also  their 
swarming  brood  of  miseries,  crimes  and 
needless  human  sofferings  will  be  labeled 
like  the  dodo  and  the  giant  auk— 
"Extinct!" 

George  Allan  Enolanu. 
ijBryafU*8  Pond,  Maine.   , 
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STUDENTS  of  mathematical  astron- 
omy, seeking  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  finite  and  beyond-finite,  have 
established  a  basis  from  which  to  reckon 
mathematical  and  mental  deductions, 
and  in  reaching  out  into  space  from  a 
material  view-point,  both  the  lowest  and 
highest  concepts  of  human  thought  are 
lost  in  infinity. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  human  mind, 
with  reference  to  existence,  reveals  a 
similar  condition.  In  metaphysics  there 
are  two  distinct  systems  of  thought,  one 
of  which  must  be  true  and  real  and  the 
other  false  and  unreal ;  the  two  positions 
are  in  contradistinction  one  to  the  other, 
and  hence  a  third  theoretic  system,  a 
combination  or  compromise  of  the  two, 
is  unreascmable,  impossible  and  untenable. 

Upon  the  premise  that  matter  b  all-in- 
all,  and  that  the  five  physical  senses  fur- 
nish the  only  testimony  upon  which 
to  base  accurate  deductions,  all  the 
so-called  sciences  have  been  formulated. 
Tliis  position,  when  accepted,  in  its 
entirety  (which  must  be  done  in  order 
to  accept  its  deduced  sciences),  reveals 
the  existence  of  substance  or  cause  found 
abstract  from  matter  as  an  impossibility. 
If  matter  b  all-in-all,  it  b  the  only  sub- 
stance from  which  all  knowledge  b 
obtained,  and  the  five  physical  senses  are 
the  only  means  by  which  testimony  b 
derived  in  order  to  promulgate  and 
maintain  deductions,  which  formulated 
constitute  the  so-called  sciences.  Thb 
position  precludes  the  presence  of  spirit, 
mind  or  intelligence,  apart  from  matter. 
All  b  physical  and  of  the  material  senses. 
There  can  be  no  force  nor  power  without 
matter,  no  spirit  nor  Grod,  no  unseen 
intellectual  agency  sustaining  and  main- 
taining the  universe  that  b  not  inherent 
of  substance-matter.  An  inquiry  into 
a  cause  or  creator  outside  of  matter  b  an 


illusion,  a  seeking  for  something  that 
has  no  exbtence.  All  things  are  physical 
and  mechanical,  not  mind  nor  mental. 
Thb  material  monbtic  philosophy  had 
as  its  chief  exponaat  in  modem  times» 
Auguste  Comte  who  was  a  student  of 
the  anciaat  schoob  of  Protagoras  and 
Heraditus.  It  b  the  position  of  the 
atheist.  It  can  go  no  farther  than 
human  reascm  and  b  not  subject  to  pure 
{AilosojAy  or  true  theology.  There  can 
be  no  continuity  of  spiritual  or  mental 
exbtence,  since  a  succession  of  mon- 
btic {Aysical  jAenomena  b  the  ulitmate 
of  all  materialbtic  action.  There  can 
can  be  no  God,  no  prayer.  There  b 
no  problem  of  future  exbtence,  for  there 
b  no  exbtence  without  matter,  and  the 
material  man  with  the  mortal  mind  b  the 
hi^est  exposition  of  all  substance-matter. 
Materialbm,  pure  and  simple,  and  atfae- 
bm  are  catalogued  in  the  same  concept 
of  human  investigation  and  exbtence. 

The  second  school  of  thou^t  accepts 
the  other  position  that  Spirit  (God)  b 
all^n-all.  That  God  b  of  Hb  very 
nature  substance  eternal.  Tliat  His 
whole  creation,  of  which  man  b  the 
highest  idea,  is  spiritual.  Theoretical 
logic  or  the  theology  of  rdigicm  has 
attempted  to  establish  a  dualbtic  school 
of  thou^ts  which  finds  its  adherents 
among  those  who  seek  a  union  or  com- 
prombe  between  a  materialbtic  and  a 
spiritual  creation.  It  presupposes  that 
matter  and  spirit  both  exbt,  are  eternal, 
and  have  equal  or  comparative  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  the  union  and  nature  cl 
matter  and  spirit  b  seldom  attempted 
and  never  made  dear.  Advocates  and 
students  of  philosophy,  chembtryt  astron- 
omy, materia  medica,  and  all  the  so-called 
sciences,  rardy  accept  the  theory  except 
as  a  bdief ,  and  all  eiqierimentatioQ  is 
in  the  line  cl  materialbm. 
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Tfi€  M>-rttfliri  fcMQliiU  icfaie  to  aoocpC 
m  UnUmmij  moj  deioddem  ool  dermd 
twm  umtUfff  mod  ceaturim  luiYe  been 
cireo  to  experioient*  in  trying  to  ind 
Tlffif  ufiritf  intdligence,  m  not  only 
€xi»ting  in  nmtter,  hut  aluo  existing  m 
imittef.  The  effort  has  been  to  ftid 
life  or  Npirit  having  form,  oufline  and 
mofiilitjr,  rather  than  to  neek  life  or  spirit 
AS  existing  independent  of  matter. 

This  dualism  always  partakes  of  some 
form  of  pantheism,  and  upon  this  dual- 
istic  liasis  rests  polytheism,  spiritualism, 
hypfiotism,  theosophy,  tdepatny,  animal 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  etc.  Tliis  dual 
position  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
pliihisophv  of  materialism  and  the  theol- 
ogy of  religion  of  the  present  era.  Little 
or  no  effort  is  made  by  the  so-called 
scientists  to  reconcile  revelation  or  relig- 
ion witli  what  is  called  the  physical 
sciettciw,  and  theolodans  often  accept  the 
pliysical  sciences  witn  a  theological  inter- 

5 rotation  tliat  is  at  groat  vanance  with 
le  rrcogniBMl  process  of  determining 
results  in  material  science.  In  fact, 
the  natural  or  material  sdentist  has  met 
and  almost  eliminated  the  arguments  of 
liis  opponents »  yet  humanity  clings  to 
the  innate  ixmviction  that  there  is  a  God 
and  tliat  revc4ation  and  rdigion  are 
necessary*  At  the  same  time  Uie  bdief 
of  tlH^  necessity  for  sin«  sickness  and 
death  remains  as  a  part  of  the  dualist's 
creed.  This  position  proclaims  God  as 
the  author  tif  good  and  evil,  health  and 
sickness «  and  makes  life  and  deatfi 
vi^vttent  in  matter*  Tkis  double  attri- 
bute is  {pantheistic  ratfier  tfuui  Christian, 
iiod  is  lecogniaed  as  being  "^in**  things, 
iiod  in  natui^«  therefoee  God  in  Uie 
mountain^  in  Ki$KvT«  in  peace*  in  war. 
likewise^  awxuxting  to  the  dualist*  God 
b  in  Healths  in  sickiMKfi.  in  life*  in  death* 
in  calaniitk«  of  nature*  mni  in  sin.  God 
\Htal^  ^ickneHi  and  then  uiabeeji  medi- 
cine l<^  c^ire  sicknrtiMk  He  brings  suffer- 
ii^lt^  n^v^nlim:  K>  tib^  belief*  alad  wflb 
HmiI  nue^^tee  $KonM  fisi*  in  otder  to 
ywsjjfc  His  difld  far  t&wbrfieace^  TWs 
\>MilHi4icKi^    pwitieai   lends  ib^   nir^ 


catns  to  believe  in  tste  and  predeatinatiiia, 
and  asks  os  to  bow  onr  hcsub  in  hunrfile 
snbnMHon  to  a  dnafistic  God,  a  God  of 
file  and  a  God  of  deadi.  Tlie  history  of 
tfaeoietic  religion  shows  a  strange  and 
unreasooaUe  comminding  of  material- 
ism and  sensualism  wim  pious  reverence. 
With  the  two  opposite  and  conffictief 
pathways  no  definite  end  can  be  readied. 
An  systems  at  dualism  teadi  life  in 
matter  and  make  Grod  responsible  for 
all  physical  and  mcnral  evil  and  die  only 
escape  is  by  a  process  of  natural  laws, 
or  by  a  teg«ierative  and  supernatursl 
grace  administered  by  a  priestlj  mediator. 
The  second  and  hi^er  school  of 
thought  is  in  ultra  contradistinction  to 
atheism  and  materialism.  It  establisheB 
its  principles  upon  the  first  command  of 
the  Decalogue.  It  teaches  that  God 
is  Spirit.  Tliat  His  creation,  induding 
man  made  in  His  image  and  likeness,  b 
spiritual  and  not  material.  That  God 
is  all^n-all,  and  that  He  is  the  only  cause, 
the  (mly  force,  the  only  power.  That  He 
is  the  only  Creator,  hence  the  Fatber- 
Mother-Substance  of  all  cieatiofi.  Hist 
He  is  eternal,  hoice  real  and  ODchange- 
able.  God  being  the  onlj  cause  ud 
creator,  matter  has  no  real  entity  and 
exists  only  to  mortal  concept,  ft  b  s 
physical  phenomena  of  which  the  physicsl 
senses  alone  bear  testimonj.  Tlie  physi- 
cal senses  being  a  creatioo  of  material- 
istac  causes,  their  testimooj  caimot  be 
true,  because  they  testify  to  die  oBreaEtj 
of  the  eternal  and  only  irst  canse  and 
creator.  Thb  physical  fntimoBT  is  there- 
fore an  illusion— a  shaJoa  of  tfhe  lesl 
substance— a  bcficf  of 
has  no  leal  eiisleiice, 
has  no  place  nor  power  aad  caaiMt  of  its 


Hence  matter  b  no 
tielief  or  iSosion 
the  hnmaa  cow^ 
testinKHiT  ^  pkysical 
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Spirit,  Lifo,  Mind,  IntdUgence.  One 
creation,  spiritiud,  whidi  lefleets  life, 
mind  and  intdlig^nce.  Tlus  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  rdigion  and  pure  philosophy, 
free  from  any  taint  of  materialism.  It 
is  the  fount  of  every  pure  inspiration  and 
makes  revdation  a  stejqping-stone  to 
spiritual  consciousness  and  undmtanding. 
God  is  the  only  substance  and  reality. 
Tlis  underiying  secret  runs  all  throu^^ 
the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
This  is  the  only  basis  from  which  a 
correct  understanding  of  an  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  all-loving,  unchangeable,  infi- 
nite heavenly  Father  can  be  gained.  It 
is  the  basis  of  hdy  healing  by  prophet 
and  apostle.  It  is  the  foundation-stone 
upon  which  the  Master  stood  and  wrou^t 
His  wondrous  works. 

This  latter  position  of  spiritual  monism 
finds  its  basis  of  support  in  the  BiUe,  in 
the  words  and  deeds  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  Christ's  teachings  and  works, 
in  histoiy,  in  reason,  in  spiritual  con- 
sciousness and  in  individual  experience. 
It  is  exemplified  in  works  rather  than  in 
words.  Its  proc^  are  in  results  rather 
than  in  theory.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
facts  rather  than  philosophical  theoriz- 
ing. The  borderiand  of  tnis  unexplored 
region  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  has 
been  traversed  down  the  pages  of  history 
from  Xenophanes  to  Socrates,  Epicurus 
and  Plato.  Among  the  holy  ante-Nicene 
fathers,  Justin  in  114,  and  Athenagoras 
in  177,  had  clear  perceptions  of  this 
science  of  spiritual  substance.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Justin  in  writing 
t6  the  Greeks  said:  *'For  when  he 
(Pinto)  has  laid  down  that  eveiything 
that  is  made  is  mortal,  he  afterwards 
says  that  the  gods  were  made.  If,  then, 
he  would  have  Grod  and  matter  to  be  the 
origin  of  all  things,  manifestly  it  is 
inevitably  necessary  to  say  that  tfie  gods 
were  made  of  matter;  but  of  matter, 
out  of  which  he  said  that  evil  ako  had 
its  origin,  leaves  ri^t-thinking  persons 
to  consider  what  kind  of  beings  the  gods 
should  be  thou^t  who  are  produced  out 
of  matter.    For,  for  this  very  reason  did 


he  say  that  aiatter  was  eternal,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  say  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  evfl/' 

In  the  plea  of  Athenagoras  for  the 
Qiristians,  this  holy  and  righteous  maa 
in  a  discourse  entitled,  ''Tne  Qiristians 
distinguish  God  from  matter,''  says: 
''Because  the  multitude  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  matter  and  God  or 
see  how  great  is  the  interval  whidi  lies 
between  Uiem,  pray  to  its  idols  made  of 
matter,  are  we,  theref<ne,  who  do  dis» 
tinguish  and  separate  the  uncreated  and 
the  created,  that  whidi  is  and  that  whidb 
is  not,  that  v^ch  is  apprdiended  by  the 
understanding  anH  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  who  give  the 
fitting  name  to  eadi  cl  them— are  we  to 
come  and  worship  images  ?'' 

Some  of  the  worid's  greatest  philoso- 
phers, sages,  poets  and  saints,  such  men 
as  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Lutz,  Spencer,  Berke- 
ley and  Emerson,  have  contributed  to  the 
trutibfulness  of  this  position.  Material 
scientists  during  the  past  half-centuiy 
have  hinted  broadly  at  the  probable 
acceptance  of  this  spiritual  uni-ism,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  at  the  present  time  to 
read  of  able  and  scholariy  {diysical 
sdentistB  who  state  it  as  their  ofHnioo 
that  what  appears  to  be  substance- 
matter  to  the  evidence  of  the  so-caUed 
physical  senses  is  but  a  prolonged  decep- 
tion, the  product  of  human  perception, 
and  Professor  Fiske,  an  eminent  {Aysical 
scientist,  says,  ''Tliere  is  no  sudi  thing 
as  matter."  Other  material  scientists 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  matter 
in  its  elementary  state  is  composed  €t 
force  and  not  of  atoms. 

This  higher  spiritual  scientific  position 
is  the  one  taken  by  Christian  Science. 
Tie  world  is  indebted  to  Maiy  Baker 
G.  Eddy,  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  for  the  dear  appre- 
hension and  perception  of  a  revealed 
science,  the  science  of  infinite  God.  It 
is  the  rediscovery,  the  re-revealing  of  the 
old-new  science  of  Christ  and  the 
eariy  prophets.  It  is  not  a  religion  of 
beUefs  and  theories;  it  is  a  revdaticii  of 
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nnderatanding  and  a  demonstration  of 
works.  It  casts  out  both  sickness  and 
sin  by  the  same  method.  It  destroys 
the  beliefis  in  and  of  matter  by  supplant- 
ing them  with  the  understanding  of 
infinite  intelligence.  Christian  Science 
has  brought  a  new-old  religion;  a  new 
school  of  scientific  metaphysical  phil- 
osophy which  reveals  infinite  substance; 
a  new  interpretation  of  life,  a  life  that 
is  not  dependent  on  matter,  hence  is 
deathless;  a  new  love,  a  love  that  knows 
not  hate;  a  new  Truth,  a  Truth  that  is 
changdess,  and  that  makes  free;  a  new 
God,  or,  if  you  [dease,  a  newer,  higher 
and  holier  conception  of  a  loving  heav- 
enly Father,  who  created  everything 
spiritual  and  good,  who  knows  no  evil 
nor  matter,  who  brings  no  calamities,  and 


''Who  healetfa  all  thy  diseases''  without 
any  material  (matter)  remedies. 

A  dose  study  of  the  principles  of  Chrb- 
tian  Science  and  an  earnest  and  honest 
application  of  these  prindjdes  to  organic, 
functional  and  mental  disord^s,  will 
prove  it  to  be  strictly  sdentific  and  con- 
sdentiously  Christian.  The  nadir  of 
sickness,  sin  and  death,  of  matter,  mole- 
cule and  misery  will  disappear  under  the 
microscope  of  infinite  intdligence  as 
demonstrated  in  Christian  Sdence,  and 
the  azimuth  of  omnipotent,  omnipresent 
and  onmisdent  Substance  will  become 
apparent  to  a  better  and  higher  under- 
standing of  the  nothingness  of  matter  and 
the  allness  of  God. 

J.  A.  Webstteb. 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 


THE  LAWLESS  SUPPRESSION  OF  FREE  SPEECH 

IN  NEW  YORK. 

Bt  Theodore  Schroeder. 


EVEN  the  average  **intdligenf 
American  citizen  can  see  why  a 
reign  of  terror  exists  in  Russia.  We  all 
understand  that  as  between  the  nobility 
and  peasants  there  exists  a  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  justice  of  their  system 
of  land-holding,  taxation,  and  economics 
generally,  as  these  are  established  by 
**law,*'  so-called.  The  peasants  desire 
to  discuss  their  grievances  and  the  rem- 
edies therefore.  Their  utterances  are 
suppressed  by  a  brutal  and  arbitrary 
censorship.  No  orderly  method  of  secur- 
ing redress  bdng  open  to  them,  in  des- 
peration they  resort  to  violence,  in  per- 
sonal revenge  for  the  wrongs  they  bdieve 
themsdves  to  suffer.  Every  increase  in 
ojfficial  repression  of  free  speech  results 
in,  and  justifies,  a  corresponding  increase 
in  terrorism.  We  generally  see  thb  to 
be  true,  in  Rtusia,  and  seeing  it  we  quite 
instinctively  understand  that  if  peace  and 


order  were  really  desired  by  the  ruling 
dass  the  remedy  is  to  withhold  repression, 
give  every  one  a  chance  to  air  his  griev- 
ance, then  reexamine  the  established 
system  and  honestly  try  to  discover  and 
remove  the  l^alized  injustices,  if  any 
are  found  to  exist.  The  man  who  has 
advocated  violence  feeb  relieved,  and 
is  less  impelled  to  conmiit  it,  than  tiie 
fdlow  who  broods  over  this  suppression 
of  his  speech  about  the  injustice  which 
he  thinks  he  suffers.  In  other  words, 
the  remedy  for  terrorism,  in  Russia^  lies 
in  removing  the  justification  and  neces- 
sity for  it;  that  is,  in  establishing  entire 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
after  opportunity  of  hearing  all  com- 
plaints, no  matter  how  irrational,  satisfy 
the  public  sense  of  fair  play,  by  honestfy 
trying  to  establish  a  more  just  rSgime. 

But  the  average  **  intdligoit  *'  American 
seems  unable  to  see  that  human  nature 
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is  quite  the  same  in  America  as  it  is  in 
Russia,  and  that  allowing  our  police 
and  post-office  authorities  lawlessly  to 
suppress  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  we  are  thoughtlessly  giving  the 
greatest  possible  provocation  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  reign  of  terror  in 
America.  If  the  present  official  law- 
lessness shall  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  to  increase  its  arbitrary  and  brutal 
abolition  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  in  less  than  twenty*five  years 
the  United  States  of  America  will  present 
a  reim  of  terror  infinitely  worse  than  that 
whidn  now  obtains  in  Russia.  It  wiU 
be  infinitely  worse  because  our  popula- 
tion is  more  intelligent  and  less  scattered, 
which  conditions  will  facilitate  the  activ- 
ities of  terrorists.  Already  in  many,  if 
not  most  states,  we  have  frequent  per- 
sonal violence,  often  against  public  offic- 
ials, which  violence  was  prompted  by  a 
conviction  that  justice  is  deaf  and  blind, 
even  when  appealed  to,  and  in  many 
cases  the  opportunity  to  make  that  appeal 
has  been  lawlessly  denied. 

Fellow-citizens,  if  that  reign  of  terror 
comes  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  with 
you,  if  you  have  not  dcHie  all  in  your 
power  to  maintain  inviolate,  even  as 
against  the  police  force,  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  even  for 
the  most  obnoxious  opinions  of  our  most 
despised  neighbors.  Here,  as  in  Russia, 
the  preventive  of  a  reign  of  terror  is 
more  liberty  and  more  justice — the  most 
forceful  provocative  of  terrorism  and 
personal  revenge  is  the  forcible  main- 
tenance of  le^dized  injustice,  or  what 
is  claimed  to  be  such,  while  at  the  same 
time  suppressing  complaints,  as  we  are 
now  doing  by  the  lawless,  or  even  legal- 
ized, violence  of  a  rowdy  police  organiza- 
tion, one  of  whose  captains  recently 
boasted  that  his  club  was  bigger  than 
the  Constitution.  If  we  except  religion* 
England  probably  has  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  speech  of  any  country  in  the 
worid,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
which  there  have  been  no  plots  to  assas* 
sinate  its   rulers.    In   Russia  we  have 


the  most  active  censorship  over  political 
opinion,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
assassinated  officers.  Which  shall  we 
imitate?  The  present  tendency  is  to 
fcdlow  the  example  of  Russia,  and  I 
desire  to  make  a  record  of  a  veiy  few  of 
the  facts  which  lead  me  to  that  c<hic1u- 
sion. 

Miss  Goldman's  first  arrest  occurred 
in  December,  1894,  for  a  speech  made  to 
a  gathering  of  workingmen.  She  was 
c<Hivicted  of  inciting  a  riot,  though  no 
riot  occurred,  and  was  sent  to  jail 
for  six  mcmths.  According  to  the  publi* 
cations  of  the  time  I  condude  that  the 
offensive  portion  of  her  speech  consisted 
only  in  this :  She  quoted  from  an  article 
by  Cardinal  Manning,  published  in  the 
FortnigkUy  Review^  wherein  he  said: 
**  Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  a  starving 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  his  neighbor's 
bread."  She  supplemented  this  with 
her  own  words  as  follows:  ''Ask  for 
work;  if  they  do  not  give  you  work,  ask 
for  bread ;  if  they  do  not  give  you  work  or 
bread,  then  take  bread."  I  doubt  if 
any  sane  man  really  believes  that 
another's  law-created  property-right  in 
bread  is  more  sacred  than  is  hb  own 
natural  right  to  live.  Does  any  one 
bdieve  that  the  duty  to  suicide  by  star- 
vati<m,  in  the  presence  of  a  stealable 
plenty  to  be  stronger  than  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  by  theft  when  that  is 
the  only  alternative  ?  I  believe  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Miss  Goldman  told  self- 
evident  truths,  which  were  no  injury  to 
any  one  because  none  acted  upon  her 
suggestion,  and  yet,  she  went  to  jaQ 
six  months  therefor,  which  I  deem  an 
outrage. 

This  is  the  only  time  Miss  6<ddman 
was  ever  convicted  of  any  offoise,  eveo 
against  unconstitutional  laws  invading 
the  freedom  of  speech.  However,  I 
am  tdd  by  a  friend  of  hers  that  she  has 
since  beoi  arrested  neariy  forty  times 
and  detained  from  one  hour  to  several 
days,  or  for  several  months  at  a  time  has 
beoi  under  bail.  Many  of  these  arrests 
did   not  even  ev^ituate  in  a  judicial 
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kearing.  Never  has  ihe  been  diaiged 
bj  any  one  witfi  hanag  naed  iriolmee 
upon  any  one,  or  interfered  with  tbe 
property  of  another,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that  vio- 
lence was  ever  committed  up<»i  her 
advice,  nor  has  any  one  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  ever  offered  any  evidence  of  any 
mote  vident  speech  than  ttie  one  qooled. 
And  yet  see  ttie  reputation  which  con- 
scienceless  ofBdab  ud  newspapers  have 
given  her.  On  some  arrests  a  prdimin- 
aiy  hearing  was  had  and  resulted  in  a 
disdiaige  because  her  utterances  were 
not  even  a  vidation  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional anti-anarchist  laws  of  New  Yoik. 
Some  of  these  arrests  were  for  speeches 
actually  made,  nune  of  them  were  for 
merely  threatening  to  make  a  speech, 
and  sometimes  when  neither  of  these 
facts  existed  she  was  arrested  simply 
because  she  was  Emma  Gddman  and 
had  an  undeserved  newspaper  reputa- 
tion. As  to  the  last  I  must  give  one 
detailed  illustration  as  the  same  has  been 
reported  to  me.  Miss  Goldman  was 
accompanying  a  friend  to  a  railroad 
station.  The  friend  carried  a  suit-case. 
A  detective  saw  her  and  in  his  dis- 
ordered imagination  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  with  another  person  having  a 
suit-case  unless  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  some  one.  Furthermore  such 
persons  could  not  have  a  suit-case  in 
their  possession  except  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  bombs.  So  the  **bold" 
detective,  without  a  warrant  and  no 
doubt  feeling  that  his  life  would  be  ended 
if  the  suit-case  were  ever  dropped, 
arrested  the  pair.  At  the  police-station, 
without  a  search  warrant,  which  could 
only  be  issued  upon  evidence  of  probable 
cause,  the  suit-case  was  examined,  and 
the  imaginary  bombs  bad  disappeared. 
The  pair  were  discharged,  a  train  was 
missed  and  a  day's  delay  occasioned, 
but  the  government  had  been  saved,  by 
an  inexcusable  arrest,  the  newspapers 
had  headlines  and  no  doubt  thousands  of 
fool  people  thought  a  President's  life 
had   been   saved.    Besides  this,  Emma 


Goldman's  undeierved  repulatiefi  had 
leoeived  an  addytioB  iMA  in  tfie  paMe 
hysteria  vrouU  justify  any  nusiber  cf 
fntoie  lawlcn  invasicna  of  ner  libcilj^ 
whenever  detectives  wish  to  diwt  fie 
puhlie  attention  from  impending  kiveBli- 
gations  of  poKce  gnifL 

But  I  must  retam  to  the  lawlew  snp- 
piewion  of  free  speech  wfakh  htm  teem 
about  dirou|^  the  siUy  bat  fMipolar  pane 
vAenever  Emma  Goldmanli  iMUBDe  ii 
mentioned,  which  panic  cannot  be  tar 
plained  by  any  overt  act  of  hen,  hot 
the  whde  of  v^idi  has  been  nuumfac* 
tured  by  the  falsdioods  baaed  upon  ihe 
hysteric^  fears  and  morbid  iinaginatieB 
of  ignorant  oflSdak,  and  spread  hj 
consdencei^  sensation-hunters  on  die 
''ydlow"  press.  At  a  poblic  meetmg 
I  once  heard  Miss  Goldman  criticiBed 
because,  by  her  mildness  she  had  disap- 
pointed  her  critic.  In  dosing  the  d»- 
cussion,  with  a  smile  she  retorted:  "A 
man  stupid  enou^  to  believe  all  that 
he  sees  in  print  about  me  vrill  ahvajs 
remain  disappointed,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  live  up  to  my  reputation." 

This  much  was  necessaiy  to  explaia 
how  unwarranted  is  the  sentiment  whi^ 
upholds  this  lawless  suppression  of  Emma 
Gddman's  speech.  But  diis  pdice  law* 
lessness  is  not  limited  to  her.  For  At 
evening  of  December  14,  1906,  I  was 
invited  to  address  the  Liberal  Art  Socie^» 
which  is  not  an  anarchist  organintion. 
Because  of  the  many  lawless  inteifcr- 
ances  with  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
anarchists,  I  chose  to  defend  their 
right  to  be  heard  and  to  question  tfie 
constitutionality  of  the  anti-anaiehist 
laws  of  New  York.  The  manage  of 
the  lecture  course  informed  me,  a  few 
days  before  the  appointed  time,  ^t 
the  captain  of  police  in  his  precinct  had 
threatened   him  with   arrest   should  he 

Eermit  me  to  deliver  such  a  lecture  as  I 
ad  proposed,  or  allow  any  one  to  dis- 
cuss   any    phase    of    anarchism.    The 
manager  thereupon  changed  my  subject 
forme. 
For  January  24,  1907,  a  mass  meetiiv 
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wm  cdkd  in  Ewietl  HaD,  New  York 
City,  to  discuM  the  inexpedieacj  and 
imeoMtitiitMiialitj  of  the  ''crimiiM]  anar- 
Ay'  statute  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bolton 
HaD,  niTself  and  two  anardiisti  were 
adtertised  to  spedc.  Tlie  nolice  went  to 
the  lessor  of  the  hall,  so  ne  said,  law- 
Icsslj  threatened  him  with  arrest  and  a 
leiwcatioii  of  his  license  to  conduct  a  hall 
for  puUic  gatherings,  if  he  should  aUow 
us  to  execute  our  intention  to  speak  for 
the  repeal  and  judicial  annulment  of  the 
anti-anarchist  statute.  The  hall-owner 
became  frightened.  He  could  not  afford 
to  antagonise  the  pdice,  so  he  refunded 
the  rent  and  besides  diat  paid  the  expenses 
of  advertising,  etc.,  but  refused  to  allow 
the  meeting  to  be  held.  So  it  has  come 
to  this  that  a  lawless  and  arbitraiy  police 
conmiissioner  in  New  York  city,  without 
even  the  justification  of  an  unconstitu* 
tional  statute,  prohibits  citizens,  who  are 
not  anarchists,  from  making  an  address 
in  a  hall  rented  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
address  it  was  simplj  proposed  to  argue 
that  a  recent  statute  should  be  repealed, 
or  judicially  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Thus  die  American  slavts  and 
cowards  sit  quietly  by  while  citizens  are 
deprived  of  even  die  right  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  our  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech,  and  while  they  are 
denied  an  opportunity  to  hear  complaints 
about  existing  official  lawlessness. 

On  December  26,  1906,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  head  of  the  police 
department.  It  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered, except  by  a  repetition  of  the 
lawlessness  tnerein  complained  of,  and 
this  without  protest  from  a  populace, 
more  reconciled  than  '* ignorant"  Rus- 
sian peasants  to  be  governed  by  the 
lawless  use  of  a  policeman's  club.  The 
letter  is  worthy  of  publication  at  this 
time,  because  of  its  recitals,  and  because 
the  recent  bomb  incident  in  Union  Square 
is  a  fulfilment  of  its  prophecy. 

''December  26, 1906. 
^'GsNKRAL  Theodore  A.  Binqham, 
"ComiiaKioKm  of  Poijcx, 
"Nnw  YoBK  Cmr: 


**My  dear  Oeneral  Binghamr^ 

''IhaiFejrowr  esteemed  fairor  of  Decern* 
ber  12,  1906,  and  note  that  yon  say, 
'There  is  no  intention  in  this  department 
to  interfere,  except  when  laws  and  ordi- 
nances are  ridated.'  I  do  not  donbt 
that  this  is  your  personal  intention,  but 
it  has  not  heretofore  been  acted  upon  by 
your  subordinates.  I  caU  your  attention 
to  specific  cases.  The  Manhattan  Lib* 
eial  C3ub  meets  at  220  East  Fifteenth 
street.  The  dub  as  such  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anarchism.  It  conducts  a  lec- 
ture platform  with  opportunity  for  free 
discussion  of  the  lecture  topics.  Owing 
to  this  chance  for  propaganda,  anarchists 
often  attoMl  to  avaO  themsdws  of  the 
to  discuss  thdr  pet  hobby. 
At^the  door  liberal  and  radical  litera- 
ture is  sold,  and  among  other  matter 
Mother  EarA^  a  magaiine  published  by 
Emma  Gddman.  I  am  informed  that 
your  policemen  have  threatened  the  man- 
agers of  the  dub,  who  are  not  anarchists, 
with  arrest  and  a  dispersal  of  thdr  meet- 
ing if  they  aUowed  Mother  Earth  to  be 
kept  on  sale  there.  This  tiiireat,  I  am 
tdd,  was  made  spedfic  as  to  aU  future 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  the  prospective 
contents  of  which  no  policeman  could 
know,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  in 
advance  be  determined  to  be  a  violation 
of  any  law.  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
statute  or  ordinance  which  authorized 
your  department  thus  to  suppress  a  dub 
not  composed  of  anardiists,  for  having 
in  its  hall  literature  that  in  itself  vidates 
no  law.  It  i$  precisely  such  police  law* 
lessnese  as  this  which  breeds  anarchists 
of  the  violent  type.  Had  you  not  better 
inquire  a  bit  about  this  lawless  inter- 
ference with  the  rights 'of  citizens  by  your 
subordinates,  and  thus  make  your  ex- 
pressed intention  operative  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

"A  second  case  of  police  lawlessness  of 
a  similar  sort  arose  out  of  the  fdlowing 
facts.  After  the  Haymarket  killing  <rf 
police  in  Chicago  a  number  of  anarchists 
were  given  life  sentences  on  conviction  of 
compUdty.    Later  they  were  pardoned 
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by  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  In  the 
lengthy  pardoning  message  he  made  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  evidence  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
convicts  were  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged.  His  conclusion  was  not  based 
upon  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
jury  or  trial  court  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  but  by  a  careful 
analysis  showing  that  there  was  in  fact 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  directly  con- 
necting them  with  the  offense. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  anarch- 
ists— ^not  without  reason,  be  it  observed-^- 
infer  that  the  conviction  was  the  result 
of  popular  panic  over  anarchism,  and 
that  those  who  the  governor  said  were 
convicted  without  evidence,  served  sev- 
eral years'  imprisonment  as  'martyrs 
for  entertaining  unpopular  opinions.' 
I  submit  that  it  is  their  right  to  so  r^ard 
them,  and  publicly  to  express  the  con- 
victions of  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

*'I  am  informed  that  for  many  years  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  anardiists  and 
some  other  organizations,  here  and  else- 
where, to  hold  some  sort  of  memorial, 
meeting  in  conunemoration  of  this  al- 
leged martyrdom.  Never  until  this  year, 
under  your  administration,  have  these 
meetings  been  interfered  with  in  New 
York  city. 

"'This  year  I-  am  informed  that  a  line 
of  policemen  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  where  it  was  proposed  to  hold  this 
meeting.  The  reason  assigned  was  sim- 
ply that  no  meeting  of  anarchists  would 
be  permitted,  even  for  a  lawful  purpose. 
Of  course,  no  policeman  possesses  the 
occult  power  of  reading  in  advance  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  expected  to 
deliver  addresses.  Without  such  power 
of  mind-reading  no  policeman  could 
know  in  advance  that  any  forbidden 
utterance  would  be  indulged  in.  If  your 
subordinates  may  thus  with  impunity  and 
lawlessly  prevent  assemblages  of  anarch- 
ists on  suspicion,  as  to  future  events,  they 
have  the  same  right  on  like  suspicion  to 
close  churches. 

"On  two  recent  occasions  the  Brooklyn 


police  likewise  assumed  to  do  some 
mind-reading  and  exduded  persons  fron 
a  hall  where  they  came  to  hear  a  lecture. 
I  can  find  nothing  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful  for  any  particular  persons  to  bold 
meetings  for  purposes  in  themsdio 
lawful.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  ti 
you  either  to  find  such  a  law,  or  to 
withdraw  your  statenoient  that  tboe  if 
no  intention  to  interfere  except  under 
the  law,  or  to  discipline  your  oflkioQi, 
lawless  subordinates. 

''I  can  find  no  power  in  the  statutes 
authorizing  any  such  performance,  ff 
my  information  as  above  set  forth  ii 
correct,  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thtt 
die  conduct  of  your  subordinates  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  lawlessness  as  the  kiB- 
ing  of  Chicago  policem^i  wfaidi  ii 
charged  to  anarchists. 

"I  submit  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  your 
love  of  fair  play  and  your  desire  to  pie- 
serve  order  should  induce  you  to  niab 
some  inquiry  witiiin  your  department,  to 
the  end  that  your  men  may  not  by  their 
ovm  lawless  condud  provoke  to  violenet 
those  who  may  rightfully  feel  themsdvet 
thus  wrongfully  oppresiedy  but  who  an 
naturally  peacefully  disposed. 

"I  assure  you  I  write  only  in  the  interest 
of  that  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
which  I  believe  to  be  guaranteed  by  our 
Constituticm,  which  it  is  ycHir  business 
as  police  conmiissioner,  and  my  business 
as  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  as  attorn^ 
for  the  Free  Speech  League,  to  uphdd. 

"Hoping  that  in   my  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  you  I  have  not  allowed  myself 
unduly  to  trespass  upon  your  time  bj 
an  over-long  document,  I  remain, 
"Most  cordially  yours, 

"Theodore  Schboedee." 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  sequel  is 
Union  Square,  March  twenty-eighth,  which 
is  a  fulfilment  of  my  prophecy  to  Cienotl 
Bin^iam,  that  suppression  of  free  speech 
conduces  to  vidence.  Briefly  the  fiids 
are  these.  A  permit  had  been  seemed 
for  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed  to  be 
held  in  Union  Square,  and  it  was  mdve^ 
tised.    Later  the  permit  was  Vithdrawn. 
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not  for  public  reasons  that  would  operate 
against  all  meetings  at  that  time  and 
place,  but  because  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioner's objections  to  this  particular 
meeting  which  was  to  be  addressed  bj 
socialists.  The  crowd  gathered,  were 
d^ed  opportunity  to  hear  speeches  and 
clubbed  out  of  the  park— ** the  night- 
sticks swung  with  deadly  precision." 
The  bomb  was  thrown,  and  the  man  said 
to  have  thrown  it,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  March  t9, 1908,  gave  these 
as  his  reasons:  ''Yes,  I  made  the  bomb 
and  I  came  to  the  park  to  kill  the  police 
with  it.  The  police  are  no  good.  They 
drove  ue  aui^of  the  park,  and  I  hale  them.** 
Tlius  it  happens  that  the  unjust  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
speech,  was  the  immediate  provocation 
for  the  bomb-throwing.  And  so  strangely 
do^duU  minds  work  that  the  Park  Com- 


missioner whose  revocation  of  the  permit 
evidently  provoked  to  murderous  assault 
actuaUy  deems  the  killing  which'Twas 
provoked  by  his  act  a  justification  for 
it.  Friends,  in  America  as  in  Russia, 
the  preventive  of  terrorism  is  to  be 
found  in  greater  freedom  of  speech,  and 
more*  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  l^alized  injustice. 
By  freedom  of  speech  I  do  not  mean  the 
right  to  agree  with  the  majority,  but  the 
right  to  say  with  impunity  anything  and 
everything  which  any  one  chooses  to  say, 
and  to  speak  it  with  impunity  so  long  as 
no  actual  material  injuiy  results  to  any 
one,  and  when  it  results  then  to  punish 
for  the  contribution  to  that  material 
injuiy  and  not  for  the  mere  speech  as 
such. 

Theodore  Schboeder. 
New  York  City.     ^  ^     ^  -^ 


DENIAL  OF  FREE  SPEECH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS: 

A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Bt  Rev.  Euot  Whtte,  A.B.,  B.D. 


NaU:  The  Rev.  Eliot  White,  the  withor  of  the 
foDowiDff  paper  in  which  at  our  request  he  has 
described  how  he  became  the  Tictim  oi  the  present 
war  being  waged  by  the  priyileged  interests  and 
other  enemies  of  the  R^uolic  araiinst  the  freedom 
of  neecfa  that  is  absolutdy  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  democratic  govoiunent,  belongs  to  a  band  of 
big^i-minded,  conscientious,  and  consdence-guided 
voong  American  scholars  ^dio  are  courageously 
toDowiii^  in  the  path  of  Otis,  Adams  and  Hancock, 
of  Lovqoy,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Gamson  and  Whittier.  Bir.  White  received  his 
evlj  education  at  the  Bericd^  School,  New  Yoric 
CSj^,  of  which  his  father  was  tiead-master.  ¥Vom 
this  preparatoiT  school  he  entered  Columbia  School 
of  Arts  m  the  class  of  1891,  when  but  fifteen  years  of 
age.    After   one  year   in   Columbia   he   entered 

TOWARD  the  end  of  February  last, 
the  little  group  of  anarchists  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  numbering 
about  seven  members,  announced  that 
they  had  secured  as  a  lecturer  for  March 
sixteenth  their  national  leader,  Alexander 
Berkman.    Almost  inmiediatdy  an  even- 


Harvard  in  the  daas  of  1882.  He  graduated  with 
A^.  d^pee,  magna  cvm  laude^  with  honorable 
mention  m  Greek,  Latin  and  i^osc^hy,  and  was 
j;iven  one  of  the  five  commencement  parts  to  deliver 
m  Sanders*  Theater  on  Commencement  Day.  He 
then  spent  three  ^ears  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Sdiool  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divini^.  From  1805  to  1807 
he  was  assistant  mimster  at  Grace  Church,  New 
Yoric  City.  From  1807  to  1007  he  was  rector  of 
St  John's  Church,  Worcester,  Massachnsetts,  vol- 
untarily resigning  this  position  last  year,  after  kii 
studies  of  social  problems  forced  him  to  aeecpt  tiw 
phflosophy  of  Socialism,  a  phflosophy  so  mMpift- 
oently  presented  by  Canon  Kinnley  and  moorie 
D.  Maurice  in  the  England  of  me  last  otetury.— 
Editor  of  Tsb  Arena. 

ing  paper  of  the  city  b^;an  what  it  termed 
a  campaign  to  prevent  any  hearing  of 
the  speaker.  It  quoted  ^'leading  cit- 
izens" as  voicing  such  sentiments  as 
these,  **  I  don*t  see  what  good  could  come 
of  Berianan's  speaking  here,'*  and,  **lt 
the  chief  of  police  doesn't  prevent  the 
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wmm'b  lectQie,  I  wiD  be  one  of  a  ccnn- 
pany  to  meet  tbc  imardikt  at  Ae  timiB 
and  tdH  him  he  is  n*t  wanted  heie." 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  some  ofiiiiioB 
among  citizens  living  under  the  Coostito- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  He  great 
trouble  was  that  the  chief  of  pofiet 
thought  it  ttie  expression  of  ^'pubfic 
opinion"  in  general,  and  said,  ^'Tliis 
man's  ideas  may  be  all  veiy  good,  but 
it  will  not  be  best  for  him  to  speak  in 
Worcester.'' 

I  wrote  letters  which  were  printed  in 
the  only  mcnning  paper,  and  in  the 
evening  journal  already  mentioned,  heart- 
Uy  opposing  die  denial  of  the  ri^ts  of 
free  speech,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
acknowledged  that  the  man  in  question 
attempted  assassination  years  ago  for 
which  he  served  the  legally-imposed 
sentence,  and  denied  that  I  approved 
his  philosophy.  Before  taking  this  stand 
I  had  secured  these  promises — that  police 
would  be  allowed  and  welcome,  at  the 
lecture,  and  that  if  they  decided  at  any 
point  that  the  speaker  was  inciting  to 
violence,  he  and  those  listening  would 
consent  to  have  the  lecture  terminated 
and  would  peaceably  disperse.  I  con- 
sider that  any  other  loyal  American 
ought  to  deem  these  agreements  ample 
justification  for  aUowing  any  person  the 
ri^t  of  free  speech,  as  readily  as  I  did. 

I  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  sure 
that  I  was  singled  out  by  the  authorities 
for  special  '^  watchings,"  partly  for  taking 
such  a  position  at  this  time,  partly  in 
memory  of  activity  last  fall  in  connection 
with  certain  methods  of  the  mills  in  this 
city,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  March 
I  found  eight  policemen  guarding  the 
doors  not  only  of  the  hall  which  had  been 
let  for  the  Berkman  lecture,  but  also 
preventing  the  socialist  local  of  which 
I  am  a  member  from  entering  their 
rooms.  The  latter  conmiunicate  in  no 
way  with  the  first-mentioned  hall,  and 
our  members  had  refused  to  let  their 
rooms  to  the  anarchists.    By  this  ruling 


Ae  police  mi^t  dose  aO  dbe 
Ae  floor  of  a  boildiiig  wbae  aa  *db]K^ 
tioaable"  pcnoo  waa  annouiioed  It 
speak,  reganflesB  of  injuiy  to  bwaia 
and  affairs  of  those  actaaUy  oppowd  Is 
Ae  sentiments  of  the  vrQ«ild4ie  apeifar. 

On  a  street  comer  nearby  I  waa  USUag 
later  in  a  coDvefwatiosial  tone  of  viiee 
with  an  attorney  about  tiie  legal  aspeeli 
of  the  incident,  iriien  aolieipg  aevcial 
men  stop  nearus  I  asked  my  c^ompansi 
to  step  out  into  the  street  so  as  not  Is 
block  the  sidewalk.  Here  on  tfie  aspkdl 
of  a  side  street  n^iere  no  taana  even  tried 
to  pass  during  all  the  time  we  irere  diCK, 
we  continued  to  talk  <|aietly.  Seicnl 
more  men  Mtered  about  us.  Saddealj 
I  felt  a  rough  push  againat  my  shoulder 
from  behind,  and  hMrd  a  knd  ¥oicc^ 
''Now,  move  on  out  of  heve,  and  deal 
be  blocking  the  street!" 

I  answered  that  I  was  not  causing  any 
trouble,  and  that  I  thought  things  had 
gone  too  far  when  a  dtisen  could  nit  talk 
with  a  friend  about  his  bumiess,  out  ia 
the  street.  I  was  not  addressing  Ae 
crowd,  nor  was  ttiere  the  slightest  di»- 
order  or  disturbing  noise. 

The  patrolman  who  had  shoved  and 
commanded  me  said,  ''You  *re  liable  Is 
be  arrested!"  "Well,"  I  answered,  "if 
it 's  come  to  this,  that  a  man  can  *t  talk 
with  a  friend  in  the  street,  youM  better 
arrest  me — go  ahead."  I  said  tbii, 
weighing  my  words,  and  resolved  Is 
endure  something,  as  seemed  necessaiy* 
to  call  the  attention  of  Worcester  citiseas 
to  the  lengths  to  which  we  are  travdiag 
on  the  path  of  arbitrary  and  panic- 
stricken  denial  of  American  ri^ts  and 
liberties,  hard-won  by  untold  sacrifice 
and  suffering  in  the  past.  I  cimsidcr 
that  the  whole  point  at  issue  was  that  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  for  keeping  this 
to  the  fore  I  became  "obnoxious"  to 
those  overriding  it. 

I  was  taken  into  custody,  lectured  is 
judicial  and  caustic  terms  by  the  cap- 
tain of  detectives  at  the  pclice-statios, 
searched  and  deprived  even  of  my  pocket 
prayer-book,  and  locked   in   a  cd).   I 
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refused  to  accept  bail,  preferring  to  staj 
irfiere  the  men  in  the  other  cdb  had  to, 
who  had  no  monejr  or  friends.  Tlie 
chief  came  to  mj  door  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  I  was  making  a  mistake 
to  staj  all  ni^t.  I  fdt  that  I  must  cast 
into  die  weight  of  my  protest  this  iron 
door  and  these  soiled  bricks. 

At  my  trial  the  next  morning  the  police 
testified  that  I  was  haranguing  a  con- 
course of  fifteen  hundred  people,  on  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  in  so  loud  a  voice 
tnat  I  could  be  heard  eighty  feet  away. 
(Two  days  later  I  was  introduced  to  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  testify  that  he 
stood  never  more  than  twelve  feet  away 
from  me  during  the  whole  episode;  that 
he  tried  to  hear  what  I  was  saying,  but 
that  he  was  unaUe  to  hear  a  single  word.) 

The  city  solicitor  was  sent  by  Uie  mayor 
to  conduct  the  case  against  me;  I  had 
no  lawyer,  considering  it  more  in  accord 
with  a  CSiristian's  position  to  answer 
simply  for  myself.  I  cannot  help  adding 
tibat  it  became  a  matter  of  public  opinion 
that  the  solicitor  did  not  come  off  with 
flying  colors.  I  am  told  that  this  first 
appearance  of  the  solicitor  in  this  court 
meant  that  if  my  case  **fell  throu^"  I 
had  a  dear  claim  of  heavy  damages  for 
false  arrest.  As  it  was,  I  was  adiosed  to 
appeal  the  case  and  also  sue,  but  I  did 
neither,  deeming  it  again  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  command  **  Resist  not  evil,*' 
to  take  what  I  bdieve  was  ** wrong."  I 
was  fined  ten  dollars  for  **  disturbing  the 
peace." 

On  his  way  from  the  court-room,  the 
solidtor  was  asked  by  another  lawyer 
why  my  case  had  been  rushed  through 
in  such  a  manner,  and  he  replied,  "'  Oh, 
White  has   been  a  dbturbing  element 


here  for  some  time,  and  something  had 
to  be  done."  A  capitalist  of  the  dty 
remariced  to  an  alderman,  **  White  ought 
to  be  in  priscm,  anyway."  Tliis  seems 
to  be  the  accepted  form  of  comment  on  a 
professional  man  in  these  times  who 
leaves  ^rfiat  is  certainly  the  beaten  path, 
and  in  the  efts  of  some  of  the  **  powers 
that  be,"  the  only  path. 

The  particulars  leading  up  to  the  arrest 
constituted  a  total  with  which  I  should 
have  fdt  it  downright  cowardice  not  to 
grapple,  and  push  throu^  to  an  outcome, 
no  matter  what  the  results. 

I  do  not  deny  that  orders  were  to  sup- 
press Berianan,  and  to  dose  the  rooms 
besides  of  those  who  had  refused  to  let 
him  speak  in  thdr  quarters.  But  so 
subversive  of  the  ri^ts  for  which  men — 
many  thousands  of  our  now  honored 
dtizens — fought,  Ued,  went  to  prison 
and  died,  did  I  deem  such  orders,  that  I 
acknowledge  I  was  prepared  to  endure 
whatever  penalties  mig^t  be  involved, 
to  make  a  protest  that  should  be  openly 
known  of  by  my  American  fellow-dtizens. 
I  acted  as  neariy  as  possible  in  accord 
with  the  tremendous  gravity  of  the  issue 
at  stake.  The  future  alone  can  show 
whether  the  matters  were  worth  a  sacri- 
fice.   I  still  bdieve  them  to  be  so. 

I  am  not  a  machine;  I  have  fedings; 
I  was  stirred  through  and  throu^.  I 
should  be  less  than  human  if  I  had  not 
at  last  been  keyed  up  to  vehement ,  pro- 
test. I  am  a  man  bdore  I  am  a  deigy- 
man,  yet  I  still  think  that  no  one  more 
appropriatdy  than  a  derg]rman  could 
have  token  the  stand  I  did. 

EuoT  Whftb. 

Worcester^  Ma39ach%aett$. 


AN  ASSISTANT  TO  PROVIDENCE:    A  STORY. 


By  WlLAtATTE  POBTEB  COCKXBKLL. 


SO  WE  always  called  her,  our  Dean 
of  Women.     She  believed  it,  too. 

''One  must  withstand  the  gods/'  she 
said;  ''strive  with  them  and  as  a  friend 
make  demands.  They  will  hold  you  in 
bondage  if  they  can." 

I  have  wondered  many  times  if  her 
example  and  philosophy  account  for  the 
singular  rightness  of  the  lives  of  so  many 

erf  3ie  women  of  M college.    It  may 

or  may  not  be,  but  the  story  of  Margaret 
Calhoun  is  the  story  of  the  Dean's  striv- 
ing and  of  how  she  gathered  up  the 
broken  threads  of  two  lives  and  set  them 
again  in  a  fair  web. 

The  Committee  on  Students'  Affairs 
was  having  a  meeting  with  the  President 
in  the  chair,  and  the  Dean  was  there, 
since  something  was  likely  to  come  up 
that  had  to  do  with  the  women  of  the 
University.  Through  the  windows  one 
might  see  that  the  sun  was  bright  on  the 
colors  of  the  foothills,  and  the  Dean's 
thoughts  strayed  into  the  splendid  worid 
outside.  She  was  full  of  the  joyousness 
of  life;  each  year  she  felt  an  added  keen- 
ness for  the  gold  of  the  aspens,  the  smeU 
of  sumac,  and  the  majesty  of  the  velvet 
white  mountains  of  the  distance.  The 
bright  afternoon  and  the  soft,  dear  note 
of  the  meadow  lark  in  the  grass  outside 
were  enough  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  any 
nature-lover  from  the  dull  routine  of 
committee  work. 

Suddenly  her  wandering  thoughts  were 
arrested,  for  the  President  was  saying : 

"Margaret  Calhoun  is  a  married 
woman.  She  was  sent  away  from  Ann 
Arbor  last  year,  but  in  spite  of  that  she 
comes  to  us  as  a  young  woman.  She  is 
Mrs.  Bennett.  This  certainly  seems 
deception  or  worse.  What  action  shall 
we  take  ?  " 

Miss  Davis  could  hardly  believe  her 


Her  Margaret !  Tlie  most  hdpfol, 
lovable  giri  amcxig  the  new  students— 
and  beautiful,  too.  Tlie  Dean  did  not 
need  to  shut  her  eyes  to  see  the  giri  as  she 
had  looked  the  evening  before  at  the  Cm- 
ulty  dance:  the  radiant  face  and  tibe  deep 
blue  eyes,  startling  in  their  shade  and 
li^t,  tile  silken  gown  with  its  soft  laoe 
trimmings,  and  the  proud  u|dift  of  the 
slender  shoulders— 4he  perfection  of  life 
she  had  thought  her.  Tliere  was  the 
shadow  of  a  blemish — a  look  of  bitta 
pride  that  she  had  once  or  twice  surprised 
on  the  giri's  face  when  she  was  quiet 
And  that  was  what  it  noieant:  she  hsd 
wondered  much  at  that  dark  toudi  on  a 
giri  so  gifted  with  charm  and  beauty. 
But  the  story  back  of  it— well,  she  moA 
know  it  now. 

*'I  would  recommend  public  expul- 
sion." It  was  the  c(dd,  formal  vmce  of 
Dr.  Elkins.  A  flood  of  color  swept  Ae 
Dean's  face,  and  she  half-rose  hem  her 
chair,  but  a  look  from  the  President  reas* 
sured  her. 

**  We  shall  do  nothing  without  investi- 
gation," he  said  quietiy,  and  he  looked  at 
Miss  Davis. 

''I  must  have  a  week,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly, "perhaps  longer." 

"We  will  wait  for  your  report,"  the 
President  said,  and  then  added  as  he 
ran  through  his  list,  "Tliere  is  nothing 
el^e  that  concerns  the  women  of  Ae 
school." 

"Does  Margaret  know?"  the  Dean 
asked,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

"Yes,  I  thought  it  better;  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  you,"  the  Presid«Dt 
answered.  "She  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  outer  oflBce." 

The  Dean  found  her  a  few  moments 
later,  quiet  and  cold,  but  with  a  bn?e 
bearing  for  all  the  miseiy  that  showed  in 
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her  face.  The  look  pleased  the  Dean. 
** She's  game  and  strong,"  she  thought; 
**  no  snivdling  or  beggmg.  She 's  learned 
to  stand  up  against  thmgs,  and  that 's 
half  the  battle."    To  the  girl  she  said: 

''Come  home  with  me,  Margaret; 
there  are  many  things  to  be  explained." 

The  giri  resisted.  "  I  must  be  alone," 
she  said.  "  I  must  see  my  way  clear  to 
meet  this  new  trouble." 

The  Dean  drew  the  girl's  arm  through 
her  own  with  sweet  compulsion,  and 
together  they  went  out  into  the  campus. 

''You  are  young,  child,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "I  have  learned  things  about 
life;  some  of  my  gray  hairs  came  because 
of  those  veiy  lessons.  We  must  meet  this 
new  trouble  together.  I  can  make  the 
way  smooth  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
You  see,  I'm  a  stone-breaker  by  profes- 
sion." 

The  girl  smiled  a  little,  and  the  Dean 
saw  her  advantage. 

"You  wiU  trust  me,  Margaret;  you 
wiU  let  me  help?" 

The  words,  with  their  undercurrent 
of  compelling  love,  conquered,  and  the 
giri  bent  her  head  for  answer. 

The  rest  of  the  walk  was  in  silence. 
The  sun  had  set  and  the  western  sky  was 
a  blaze  of  color,  while  the  mountains 
beneath  showed  tongues  of  purple  shad- 
ows creeping  out  of  the  cafions  and 
blackening  in  their  depths.  "It  is  a 
glorious  world,"  the  Dean  thought,  "and 
human  beings  should  try  to  live  worthy 
of  it." 

"You  must  tell  me  everything,  Mar- 
garet," the  soft  voice  was  saying.  "It 
wiU  ease  your  heart,  child,  and  I  must 
know  so  that  I  may  help  you  intelligently. " 

Margaret  was  lying  on  a  lounge  in  the 
Dean's  sitting-room;  she  had  loosened 
her  hair,  and  the  two  heavy  braids 
framed  her  face,  giving  it  a  quaint, 
childish  look.  The  Dean,  with  a 
wonuw's  sure  instinct,  had  made  her 
comfortable  with  pillows  and  a  hot  cup 
of  tea. 

"  I  have  to  begin  away  back,"  the  giri 
said.  "It  all  seems  a  part  of  to-day, 
even  the  time  bcfoie  I  was  bon." 


"Yes,  it  often  is,"  the  Dean  said,  medi- 
tativdy.  "  The  time  before  we  are  bom 
is  really  more  important  to  us  in  many 
ways  than  the  time  afterwards." 

"  When  my  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried," Margaret  continued,  "they  were 
very  poor,  I  think,  though  I  can  't  believe 
they  minded  much.  I  have  some  of 
father's  letters  written  about  this  time, 
all  full  of  stir  and  the  joy  of  doing  things. 
My  father  was  a  wonderful  man,"  tibe 
giri  said,  slowly.  "I  hardly  knew  him 
myself,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  mar- 
velous power  of  making  friends.  I 
remember  a  miner  once  said  to  me, 
'Remember  your  father.  Miss  Margaret; 
every  human  in  the  camp  loved  him,  and 
the  dogs,  too.' 

"My  father  owned  a  small  piece  of 
land  just  out  from  Eldorado.  I  don't 
know  just  when  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, but  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  marriage.  It  was  a  bit  of  desert 
where  the  yuccas  grew  and  where  the 
prairie  dogs  made  their  homes.  He 
bought  it  for  a  miner's  outfit,  two  burros, 
a  pick  or  two,  a  bag  of  beans,  and  a  tin  of 
coffee.  But  he  had  boundless  faith  in 
the  West,  and  in  his  early  letters  he  often 
referred  to  his  rabbit-patch,  declaring 
again  and  again  that  it  would  be  worth 
a  fortune  one  day.  And  he  really 
bdieved  it,  for  one  sunmier  when  he 
went  to  England  to  manage  the  sale  of  a 
mine  he  made  a  will  making  mother  the 
guardian  of  the  children  and  leaving 
her  the  rabbit-patch.  There  was  nothing 
else,  not  even  a  life  insurance. 

"The  sale  of  the  mine  brought  him  a 
large  conmiission,  and  times  were  easier. 
Very  soon,  too,  he  was  given  charge  of  a 
big  mining  property  in  Mexico  and  we 
went  with  him.  I  say  we,"  and  the  girl 
smiled  whimsicaUy,  "  but  it  was  ten  years 
before  I  was  bom.  But  some  way  I 
always  fed  myself  a  part  of  that  long 
isolated  time,  though  my  first  memoiy 
is  of  Boston  where  my  mother  had  gone 
to  prepare  my  brother  for  Harvard. 

"Thai  a  siad,  sad  day  came  to  us  all. 
Father  was  killed  by  die  Yaquis  as  he 
was  crossing  the  frontier  on  his  way 
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to  spend  the  summer  with  us.  Such  a 
heart-breaking  time;  mother  sat  for 
days  weeping,  and  Virginie  and  I  mored 
about  the  daikened  house  like  little 
ghosts. 

'^One  day  we  shut  Qiirselves  in  our 
bedroom  and  jdayed  jackstones.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  feding  of  shame  that 
shriveled  up  our  little  hearts  that  we 
should  even  dare  to  think  of  being  glad 
again.  Children  suffer  so  much.  To 
them  there  is  no  to-morrow! 

**  Mother  was  aroused  at  last  by  the 
fact  that  th^re  was  no  money  for  the 
family,  and  she  went  down  to  the  mine  in 
Mexico  to  get  what  she  could  for  us. 
She  had  prd[>ated  the  (Ad  will  and  had 
been  made  guardian  of  Jack,  Virginie 
and  me. 

^Tiie  superintendent  of  the  mine  was 
A  big,  gentle  person  with  keen  Irish  wit 
And  a  soft  Insh  voice.  He  hdped  my 
mother  in  eveiy  way  possible.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  mine  at 
that  time  and  the  tunneling  made  the 
shares  an  expense  instead  of  a  source  of 
income,  but  Jack  finished  Harvard,  and 
Virginie  and  I  were  kept  at  a  good 
boarding-sdiool,  on  the  superintendent's 
money,  I  think. 

"And  three  years  after  my  father's 
death  mother  married  the  superintendent. 
My  father's  friends  were  terribly  indig- 
nant. Their  love  for  my  father  made 
them  very  unjust  to  my  mother,  it  seems 
to  me,  though  at  the  time  I  took  sides 
against  her.  She  had  a  rig^t  to  her  own 
life,  had  n't  she  ?  She  could  n't  be  bound 
by  the  notions  of  what  my  father's  friends 
thou^t  she  ought  to  do.  I  see  it  now! 
But  then  I  thought  with  the  rest  that 
it  was  dreadful  that  she  should  many 
again,  and  disgraceful  to  us  all  that  she 
should  many  an  Irish  laborer. 

"  Later  she  sold  the  little  desert  ranch, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  I  think;  but  one 
of  my  father's  friends  brought  suit,  and 
after  a  time  the  will  was  set  aside. 
Meantime  the  town  of  Eldorado  had 
grown  out  to  the  very  edge  of  my  father's 
ranch,  and  when  Judge  Bennett  secured 


possewion  of  it  as  our  guardian  he  hd 
it  cut  up  into  lots  and  reftliaed  nmij  • 
quarter  of  a  mfflioa  from  the  nikk 
patch.  Think  of  it;  froin  being  psni- 
less  we  found  ourselves  with  moMf  li 
bum,  as  Jack  put  it. 

^  But  the  mcMiey  has  beeo  an  eiil  li 
us,"  and  the  tears  came  into  the  giri'i 
eyes.  '^In  the  first  place  it  sepantei 
us  from  our  mother,  for  our  guaidiii 
{danned  our  lives  for  us.  Jack  has  gone 
in  for  races  and  wines,  and  Viigiiie 
thinks  of  nothing  but  globe-troltap 
but,"  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  gill's 
cheeks,  ''the  money  has  spoiled  mj 
life^oh,  worked  terrible  havoc." 

For  a  time  Margaret  lay  quiet,  Ae 
tears  on  her  cheeks  and  tiie  heaving  of 
her  slender  shoulders  showing  her  gmt 
emotion.  Tlie  Dean  stroked  her  hair 
and  after  a  time  she  went  on  with  her 
stoiy. 

''Judge  Bennett  took  me  to  live  b  his 
house,  and  I  went  to  the  ffig^  School  is 
Eldorado  and  for  two  years  I  had  Ae 
joy  of  a  quiet  life  and  the  satisfaction  of 
daily  tasks  wdl  done.  Work  is  a  wos- 
derful  thing,"  she  said,  thoughtfully; 
"  it  seems  veiy  sad  that  most  diildren  are 
brought  up  to  wish  to  escape  from  Ae 
thinf  that  brings  most  happiness." 

"My  woric  has  hdped  me  dirough 
some  hard  times,"  the  Dean  answered. 

"I  like  to  remember,"  the  giri  said, 
whimsically,  "that  when  I  was  a  chid 
I  comjdained  to  my  father  of  heaven  as 
I'd  heard  it  described.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  jdace  for  unlimited  loafing.  But 
father  laughed  and  comforted  me.  He 
said  that  he  was  sure  I  'd  find  plenty  to 
do—that  heaven  was  work  whatever 
might  be  said. 

"I  ought  to  tell  you  here,"  Margaret 
said,  again  picking  up  the  thread  of  her 
stoiy,  "that  the  Bennetts  were  very  poor. 
Judge  Bennett  had  lost  his  money  in 
mines,  but  they  still  kept  up  a  big  house. 
It  was  the  worst  sort  of  poverty--debts 
to  everybody  and  always  silk  on  the  out* 
side  and  rags  underneath.  Mrs.  Bennett 
hated  it  all— hated  the  rags  undemetth. 
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I  mean.  She  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
perB<Ni  who  would  have  been  wQIing  to 
do  awiiy  with  the  outside  show.  She 
said  that  it  was  because  of  her  son  that 
she  was  willing  to  keep  up  a  brave  face, 
but  I  doubt  if  that  were  really  her  motive. 
Peojde  are  tremendously  different. 
Have  n't  you  found  them  so  ?  And  they 
do  nH  reaUy  understand  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me." 

Tlie  Dean  nodded. 

''The  Judge  worried  about  the  lack  of 
money  and  the  debts  sometimes,  but 
Paul,  who  was  just  about  my  age  and  in 
schodi,  knew  very  little  about  such  things, 
I  think.  He  was  a  good  musician,  even 
then,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  when  out 
of  school  with  an  dd  German  musician 
who  praised  and  abused  him  by  turns. 
At  home  he  was  still  a  child,  doing  exactly 
as  his  mother  told  him  and  asking  per* 
missicm  of  his  father  to  do  the  most 
trivial  things.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
a  certain  side  of  his  character  had  not 
then  developed;  and  it  made  him  a 
strange  mixture  of  child  and  man,  for  in 
some  ways  he  was  much  more  of  a  man 
than  the  other  bojrs  of  the  Hi^  Schod. 
Possibly  his  mother  had  more  to  do  with 
it  aU  than  I  realized,  for  I,  too,  was  ready 
to  do  her  slightest  bidding.  Her  person- 
ality was  so  strong  that  it  almost 
amounted  to  hypnotism.  Of  course,  I 
did  n't  realize  this  at  the  time;  it  is  only 
now  that  I  am  older  and  have  read  and 
studied  such  things  that  I  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

"  We  were  married  the  day  I  graduated 
from  the  Hi^  School.  I  ca  n't  quite 
explain  to  you  how  it  happened;  I 
do  n't  quite  know.  I  came  home  in  my 
white  gown,  and  Paul  came  into  the 
parlor  where  I  was  putting  my  flowers 
away.  He  began  to  talk  wildly  about 
my  beauty  and  charm;  it  was  very 
strange,  for  there  had  never  been  the 
slightest  word  of  love  between  us  before — 
we  had  been  very  good  friends,  that  was 
all.  He  was  kissing  my  hands  when  his 
mother  came  into  the  room.  She  took 
me  in  her  arms.  Now  I  should  be  her 
daughter  in  very  truth,  she  said.    Noth- 


ing could  be  better.  Why  should  n't  ti^ 
be  married  that  very  evening  and  have 
our  vacation  in  Europe,  she  asked. 

**  Paul  tried  to  explain  that  he  could  not 
have  me  forced  into  marriage  in  that  way, 
but  his  mother  smiled  and  kissed  him  and 
said  it  was  all  right.  I  was  full  of  the 
excitement  of  the  day  and  could  not  think 
or  act  except  to  do  the  things  suggested. 

**!  shall  always  remember  my  dazed 
feeling  as  I  stood  with  a  great  bunch  of 
bridal  roses  on  my  arm.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  some  other  giri  who  was 
being  married,  and  I  felt  sony  for  her — 
sorry  that  she  was  missing  what  a  bride 
should  fed — for  I  seemed  to  look  right 
into  the  heart  of  that  other  giri,  and  I 
could  see  how  dazed  and  afraid  she  was. 

"When  I  went  to  get  into  a  traveling 
dress  I  coiild  do  nothing  but  cry,  but  aJI 
the  time  I  seemed  to  be  crying  for  that 
other  girl.  *  Why  did  you  let  her  do  it  ? ' 
I  asked  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  was  trying  to 
get  me  ready  for  the  train.  *04i,  the 
poor  thing;  you  should  have  stopped 
it  in  some  way.  She  didn't  want  to  be 
married!'" 

Margaret  told  it  all  with  dramatic 
intensity,  and  the  Dean  could  see  that 
in  some  way  she  still  felt  hersdf  apart 
from  all  the  wretched  business,  though 
after  a  minute's  pause  she  said  plead- 
ingly: 

'*Do  not  think  too  badly  of  us,  Miss     • 

Davis.  We  were  like  the  flies  in  a  web 
and  strug^ed  just  as  blindly  to  be  free. 
We  ought  to  have  been  stronger,  but  we 
did  not  understand.  I  have  thought 
since  that  it  is  part  of  Nature's  jdan  that 
the  young  shall  not  understand  much, 
and  you  see  I  was  not  yet  eighteen  and 
Paul  was  only  a  little  older. 

"At  the  depot  we  met  my  mother," 
the  giri  continued.  "She  had  come  up 
for  my  graduation,  but  a  washout  in 
New  Mexico  had  kept  her  for  two  days. 
The  Limited  was  just  about  to  start. 
Dimly  I  recollect  that  Mrs.  Bennett  tried 
to  keep  mother,  but  she  said,  *  Things 
must  be  explained,  and  Margaret  is  the 
one  to  explain  to  met' 

"  I  couldn't  \«X^  Vjc>\k«t\  \  «j^^  ^s^ 
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weep  for  that  other  giri  who  seemed  to  be 
going  off  (Ml  a  bridal  trip  with  a  heart  fall 
of  trouble.  And  then  UKyther  had  a 
berth  made  ready  and  put  me  to  bed. 
At  first  I  could  not  sleep,  but  mother 
gave  me  a  sleeping-powder,  and  then  I 
remembered  nothing  further  until  the 
next  day.  It  was  almost  nocm.  Mother 
sat  on  my  berth  and  I  saw  that  she  had 
been  weeping. 

•** Where  is  Paul  ?*  I  asked,  the  events 
of  the  day  before  crowding  into  my  mind. 
And  then  she  told  me  that  I  must  never 
even  think  his  name  again;  that  our 
marriage  had  been  arranged  by  his 
mother  for  the  sake  of  my  money — that 
he  regretted  it  as  much  as  I  did.  She 
was  taking  me  to  Mexico,  and  Paul— I 
do  n*t  know  where  Paul  was,  but  he  was 
not  there,  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since.  That  is  all,'*  and  the  childish 
face  looked  pitiful  in  its  pain. 

''I  stayed  more  than  a  year  with  my 
mother  in  Mexico.  She  had  the  mar« 
riage  dedared  illegal,  for  you  see  I 
wasn  't  of  age,  and  the  court  always  does 
what  the  c&er  person  asks  it  to  do, 
does  n't  it  ?  I  could  n't  understand  how 
it  could  be,  for  Judge  Campbdl  gave  me 
away  and  all  that,  and  he  was  my  guar- 
dian, you  know." 

^But  FlMil,  your  husband— surdy  he 
to  see  you— wrote- 


The  giri  shook  her  head.  ^  I  do*  n't 
know.  Mother  always  brought  the  mail 
from  the  village  and  I  do  n't  think  she 
would  have  given  me  a  letter  or  a  message 
from  Paul.    She  wanted  me  to  forget. 

'^  And  I  could  have  forgotten,"  l^e  giri 
said  wearily.,  '^though  my  girihood  went 
on  that  wretched  day,  and  while  I  was 
on  the  ranch  I  was  tempted  to  end  things 
by  a  slip  from  a  precipice — it  would  have 
been  so  easy.  But  I  was  always  held 
back  by  the  very  wonder  of  life,  and  now 
if  I  could  have  my  work  I  should  be 
happy,  I  think.  I  have  been  happy 
here,"  she  said,  thou^tfully,  ''happier 
than  I  ever  supposed  possible.  And  now 
will  they  send  me  away?  Must  I  go 
back  to  the  weary  mcmotcMiy  of  the  ranch 
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Hie  Dean  kndt  hj  the  coudi  ui 
gathered  the  slender  child  into  her  anni, 

''You  have  been  sinned  against,  sat 
sinning;  you  have  been  betrayed  by  die 
natural  weakness  of  youdi,  iHiich  oUer 
people  should  hdd  most  sacred.  But 
now  you  need  not  be  afraid  any  moie. 
You  shall  have  work  and  all  the  jojs  of 
work,  be  sure  of  that;  and  you  shidl  haie 
good  friends  who  will  guard  and  lofeyos. 
But  now  you  must  sleep;  it  has  been  i 
long,  hard  day,"  and  she  led  the  giri  into 
her  own  white  bedroom. 

The  Dean  sat  long  at  ho-  desk  in  her 
little  office  marshaling  her  facts  and  her 
arguments.  She  would  use  as  little  of 
Margaret's  personal  history  as  possibly 
but  she  would  be  oUiged  to  use  enough 
to  convince  the  President  that  Margaret 
must  stay,  and  then  she  smfled  to  heeMlf 
as  she  thought  how  the  President  would 
deftly  put  tile  matter  so  that  the  oom- 
mittee  would  recommend  that  the  matter 
be  dropped— so  deftly,  probably,  Aat 
Dr.  Elkins  would  think  to  hu  dying  day 
that  he  had  managed  it  all.  The  trida 
of  the  President,  by  whidi  he  kept  hb 
faculty  in  good  humor,  were  surdy  to  be 
winked  at  by  the  Dean;  fcx*  didn  *t  Aft 
use  them  aH,  and  more,  with  her  girb? 

Her  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep,  mm 
that  her  work  was  all  in  hand,  but  she  must 
have  her  farewdl  look  at  the  mountaioi 
always  strangdy  beautiful  in  the  8ta^ 
light,  and  then  a  look  at  Margaret  to  see 
if  she  were  sleeping,  and  she  stepped 
soMj  into  the  bedroom. 

Margaret  lay  with  her  faoe  and  hair 
lighted  by  the  great  campus  are-light 
Her  lips  were  curved  into  a  smile  and, 
as  the  Dean  stepped  to  draw  a  curtaa 
to  shidd  the  giil  from  the  li^t,  her 
movements,  sott  and  gentle  thou^  tiiej 
were,  aroused  the  giri  and  she  murmured, 
with  soft  vdce  as  full  oS  love  as  the 
mother  bird's  call,  "  Paul,  O,  Paul,  joa 
have  been  so  long." 

There  was  no  sleep  for  the  Dean  after 
that;  the  President,  the  committee— 
how  childish  the  university  problen 
seemed  in  the  face  of  this  greater  one. 
"Poor,     poor    Margaret,"     the    Dean 
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thou|^t;  ^andso  her  woman's  heart  was 
wakmed  onlj  to  a  lifdoog  hunger,  and 
tibat  is  the  reason  for  the  Uack  touch  in 
her  sweet  beautj/' 

AH  nij^t  she  sat  hj  her  window,  dazed 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  hopdess 
desires.  But  when  li^t  came  her  heart 
stirred  and,  as  the  great  violet  shadows 
crept  down  the  slopes,  until  suddenly  the 
dull  white  of  the  fiaraway  hills  took  fire, 
and  the  morning  flashed  forth  in  red  and 
gold,  a  mightj  hope  was  bom  to  her. 


n. 


The  visit  to  Judge  Bennett's  was  the 
first  thing  to.  be  done,  of  course;  and 
Harriet  Davis  went  prepared  to  give  some 
bitter  truths  to  the  woman  who  had  made 
havoc  with  two  lives.  But  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door  was  broken  and 
old  and  saddened  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  person  of  Margaret's  story. 

All  her  pride  was  gone  now,  and  like 
a  voluble  old  woman  of  the  people  she 
talked  of  her  troubles.  She  had  reaped, 
indeed,  where  she  had  sown;  but  it  was 
bitterness  beyond  any  person's  power  of 
contriving,  and  her  whole  personality 
had  graduaUy  decayed  and  degenerated 
until  there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  except 
physical  death  to  put  its  stamp  upon 
aometfiing  that  could  hardly  be  called 
life. 

From  a  mountain  of  wordy  complaints 
and  criminations  Miss  Davb  saw  Paul's 
side  of  the  tragedy.  He  had  never 
returned  after  the  wretched  day  when 
his  mother  had  tried  to  make  his  future 
secure  by  sacrificing  Margaret's  dearest 
rights.  She  had  no  idea  where  her  son 
liad  gone;  she  thought  he  was  dead  or  he 
-would  have  sent  her  some  word,  and  she 
wept  at  the  thought.  He  had  always 
heim  a  good  son ;  she  dwelt  upon  that  as  a 
reason  for  thinking  him  dead. 

Miss  Davis  pondered  over  it  all  and  at 
last  decided  that  somewhere  in  the  worid 
Paul  was  working  to  make  a  name  for 
himself;  that  seemed  to  her  the  natural 
xxNitse  for  an  ambitious   and  sensitive 


man.  Elie  would  prove  Margaret's 
mother  wrong  and,  since  Margaret  had 
apparently  taken  sides  against  him,  too, 
he  would  show  her  that  he  was  a  man 
that  the  worid  esteemed. 

The  Dean  had  his  picture,  which  his 
mother  had  given  her,  and  in  the  hand- 
some face,  half-<^Od  and  half-man,  she 
saw  the  diaracter  that  she  half  instinct- 
ivdy  believed  to  be  his.  Defeat  and 
disgrace  would  be  like  a  spur  to  him;  his 
sore  heart  would  be  always  matched  by 
greater  stubbornness.  And  now  in  this 
blind  and  crud  play  of  the  gods  the  Dean 
saw  the  good  that  was  to  come  of  it  aU. 
Yes,  the  Paul  of  her  picture  with  the  sun- 
shine of  life  and  tne  warmth  of  love 
would  have  been  little  better  than  medi- 
ocre. But  the  stress  of  life  would  develop 
a  stem,  dogeed,  ineradicable  bdief  in 
himsdf ,  whi^  would  feed  even  upon  the 
bittemess  of  his  heart  and  Uossom  at 
last  into  something  ddicate  and  exquisite. 

And  so  the  Deu  waited  and,  tfiou|^ 
she  regretted  the  months  that  finally 
heaped  themsdves  into  years,  she  fett 
sure  that  the  time  was  bringing  manhood 
and  the  rewards  of  work  to  Paul  where  ret 
he  mig^t  be.  And  suddenly  her  dreams 
came  trae. 

She  was  having  a  summer's  vacation  in 
Germany^a  whcrfe  summer  of  music, 
among  tfie  peojde  who  alone  knew  the 
meaning  of  music  according  to  her  idea 
of  it.  The  concert  had  been  perfect, 
when  the  Herr  Dirdctor  came  out  to  say 
that,  because  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
peo^e  on  the  program,  Paul  Bennett,  an 
American,  would  be  given  the  next  place 
and  that  he  would  play  one  of  his  own 
compositions. 

Tnere  was  some  applause,  and  the 
young  man  came  out,  bowing  in  the  stiflP, 
military  fashion  peculiar  to  the  German 
student.  Mjss  Davis  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  moment.  She 
leaned  forward  to  read  his  face;  yes, 
she  had  been  right,  for  there  must  have 
been  wonderful  devdopment  of  soul  to 
produce  those  shadowed  eyes,  the  lines  on 
mouth    and    chin«      BoX.    %aD:i    \»s£^^sl 
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thought  of  his  looks  was  impossible,  for 
her  whole  attention  was  held  by  his  music. 

Yes»  there  was  something  wonderful  in 
that  music;  something  more  virile  and 
alive  than  she  had  heard  among  the 
young  composers,  even  in  Grermany.  It 
was  a  tone  poem;  his  life,  she  guessed,  as 
he  went  through  phase  after  phase  of  the 
exquisite  harmony.  The  first  movement 
pictured  the  vivid  life  of  early  boyhood; 
then  came  a  dreamy  melody  expressing 
the  vague  melancholy  and  awakening 
ambitions  of  pre-adolescence;  and  then 
the  reluctant  passing  of  the  joys  of  youth; 
and  then  all  ended  in  a  vague,  tumultu- 
ous cry.  To  the  crowd  it  meant  a  won- 
derful expression  of  a  possible  life;  to 
the  Dean  it  brought  a  message  from  the 
heart  of  the  musician. 

She  waited  impatiently  until  the  con- 
cert was  over,  when  she  hrried  to  speak 
with  him.  She  found  him  surrounded 
by  students  and  their  friends,  showered 
by  wreaths  and  single  fiowers.  There 
was  a  great  clamor  about  him  and  she 
guessed  from  the  melee  of  hand-shakings 
and  emotional  bear-hugs  that  he  was 
very  popular  among  this  artist  set.  He 
was  glowing  with  triumph,  but  shaken, 
she  could  see,  by  some  deeper  feeling. 

The  Herr  Direktor  pushed  pompously 
through  the  crowd. 

"  You  have  come  to  your  own !  Ach— 
now  you  will  never  want  for  recognition. 
To-morrow  your  triumph  will  be  spoken 
of  even  in  your  faraway  country,  for  I 
have  seen  to  having  a  report.  And  here 
is  a  countrywoman  who  would  add  her 
word  of  praise.  Madam,  allow  me — 
Paul  Bennett,  the  man  of  the  hour." 

And  in  the  stir  of  amusement  made  by 
the  director's  pompous  introduction,  while 
her  hand  was  still  in  his,  she  said  softly, 
"  I  must  see  you  alone,  where  we  can  talk 
together  about  Margaret  Calhoun." 

His  face  went  deadly  pale,  he  stified  a 
cry,  and  then  he  pitched  forward  over 
the^  tumbled  wreaths  into  the  arms  of  a 
stout,  great-hearted  student !  There  were 
tenderg^  expressions  of  pity.  He  was 
worked^^to  death !    He  had  no  exercise  for 


days!  It  was  even  hinted  tlimt  he  bad 
been  without  food  and  beer  days  at  i 
time.  All  this  Miss  Davis  gatfaefed  fraa 
the  chattering  of  the  students.  But  she 
knew  that  the  trouble  was  deeper  thu 
any  of  them  supposed.  But  it  was  no 
use  waiting  longer,  and  yAtea  she  bid 
obtained  his  address  from  the  director  sbe 
went.  She  would  go  to  him  in  the  maim- 
ing.    Her  way  seemed  veiy  jdain  at  last 

Early  the  next  morning  she  was  in  tbe 
student  quarter  and  at  the  door  of  Paul's 
lodgings.  The  news  that  she  received 
s^^^gg^i^  ^^^'  Herr  Bennett  had  left 
on  an  early  morning  train.  No,  he  bad 
not  told  them  where  he  was  going.  Yes, 
there  was  a  message — a  note  for  an 
American  lady  who  would  call.  It  was 
for  her  perhaps  ?    She  nodded. 

" I  go  away,"  the  note  said,  "so  that  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  see  you.  I  have 
little  to  say,  but  you  must  take  it  as  final. 
Things  were  said  that  I  could  not  foigive, 
even  for  the  sake  of  Margaret.  You  will 
not  understand,  but  to  a  man  nothing 
could  ever  come  before  the  intq;rity  of 
his  manhood." 

The  Dean  sighed.  ^  How  young  he  is 
still,"  she  thought;  ''how  little  he  under- 
stands the  great  forces  that  cripide  and 
thwart.  Time  will  soften  him,  err- 
and she  drew  a  quick  breath — ''he  would 
forget  eveiything  if  he  saw  Margaret,  for 
he  still  loves  her;  I  was  very  sure  of  that 
last  night." 

Germany  and  New  York  seemed  veit 
near  together  to  Miss  Davis  when  sbe 
realized  that  in  less  than  two  weeb 
Margaret  could  be  with  her.  Sbe  sent 
a  note  to  Paul,  simply  armofuncing  ^ 
Mai^aret  would  arrive  on  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  She  thought  he  would  be 
waiting  at  the  wharf  and  she  stood  back 
in  the  shadow  watching  the  gathering 
crowd.  She  always  felt  great  joy  in 
watching  the  enthusiasm  and  sponta- 
neity of  a  German  crowd,  but  that  daj 
she  saw  only  a  white-faced  young  Ameri- 
can, who  seemed  drawn  against  his  wiO 
nearer  and  nearer  the  landmg  place. 

And  then,  when  the  great  ship  ms 
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fastened  and  Margaret  hurried  down 
among  the  first,  radiant  and  expectant, 
with  eyes  full  of  love^then  the  white 
face  that  the  Dean's  eyes  had  not  left  for 
a  minute,  for  she  was  half  afraid  after  all 
of  her  own  courage,  softened  and  then 


took  fire,  and  the  man  leaped  forward  to 
grasp  the  hands  groping  for  his. 

And  Harriet  E^vis  turned  away  with  a 
great  song  in  her  heart,  for  again  she  had 
wrested  a  mighty  gift  from  the  gods. 

WiLMATTE  POBTEB  CoCKBRBLL. 


THE    EDITOR'S    QUIET   HOUR. 

RELIGIOUS  IDEALISM  AND  TWENTIETH^iENTURY  LIFE. 


I. 


HE  WHO  seriously  studies  pievailiiig 
rdigious  thought  cannot  USl  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  present 
century  will  be  a  time  of  profound  religious 
activity,  a  renaissiaiioe  that  shall  Xemp  the 
«ulf  of  two  thousand  years,  or  a  revolution 
before  which  the  great  Protestant  reforma- 
tion will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

It  has  been  rightly  observed  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  pre&ninently  an  era  of 
sk^tidsm  and  materialistic  advance.  It 
was  more  than  this.  It  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  humanistic  and  rationalistic  reac- 
tion that  followed  the  daric  and  bloody  days 
of  the  Inquisition;  but  because  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy,  with  the  rise  of  the  evolu- 
tionaiy  philosophy,  marked  the  apogee  of  the 
rationalistic  8weq>,  it  by  no  means  foQows 
as  leading  representatives  of  dogmatic  cfeedal 
and  reactionary  thecdogy,  induding  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  late 
head  of  the  Russian  cfauidi,  seemed  to  imagine, 
that  the  rebound  from  materialistic  thou^t 
win  be  toward  the  old  concepts  and  dogmas 
which  civilisation  has  outgrown  and  which, 
indeed,  the  larger  vision  of  truth  which  is  our 
present  heritage  forbids. 

The  rdigious  faith  that  will  vitalise  the  best 
Christian  thought  of  the  oncoming  age  will 
be  con^panioned  at  eveiy  step  by  reason  and 
will  prove  its  verity  or  its  h6ki  on  the  life  of 
the  worid,  by  its  works. 


n. 


The  Reformation  was  a  mighty  protest 
against  the  degraded  superstition  and  the 
almost  incredible  corruption  that  had  grown 


up  in  the  church  during  the  Dark  Ages; 
but  while  it  vitalised  the  religious  thoi^bt 
of  Modem  Times  and  did  a  ipkndid  wotk 
toward  purifying  the  church  and  ennohKn|^ 
the  ideals  of  Christendom,  it  was  mors  oon- 
oemed  with  faith  and  dogma  than  with 
works,  which  the  Apostle  James  demanded 
as  evidence  of  faith,  and  the  translation  into 
life  of  the  glorious  ipirit  of  justice,  gend»- 
ness,  light,  faith  and  love  which  chmcter- 
ised  the  great  Sermon  that  stands  uk  the  tore- 
front  of  Jesus'  ministry. 

The  awful  night  of  bloodshed  and  aUnost 
incredible  human  fcrodty  that  foQowed  the 
rise  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  san- 
guinary struggle  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Ph>te8tantism,  naturally  produced  a 
humanistic  reaction  away  from  organised 
Christiaity — a  reaction  led  in|  many  instanoss 
by  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  humaae 
thinkers  and  philosophers  of  Europe  and 
America;  men  who  were  preeminently  ideal- 
ists. Others,  it  is  true,  more  materialistic 
in  conception,  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  Christianity  as  it 


TUs  period  ushered  in  the  great  demo- 
cratic epodi,  which  was  also  lar^ly  the  pro- 
test of  lofty  idealism  against  the  savageiy, 
inhumanity  and  oppression  of  organiiBod 
government  and  conventional  sodetf .  And 
this  new  day  in  the  political  life  of  the  world 
was  followed  by  the  liberation  of  thou^t 
along  almost  eveiy  line,  perhi^M  the  meet 
remarkable  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
rise  of  modem  scientific  investigatioa  and 
critical  methods  of  research,  especially  observ- 
able in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

The  transcendental  philosophy,  eipressed 
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in  the  thought  of  so  many  of  the  nobkBt 
thinken  of  ContiiicDtal  Europe,  marked  the 
revolt  of  idealistic  thinken  against  the  mate- 
rialistic, formal  and  ritualistic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity; while  the  erolutionaiy  theoiy  marked 
the  apogee  of  the  skeptical  reaction,  making 
the  nineteenth  centiuy  in  the  truest  sense 
civilization's  day  of  doubt. 

But  doubt  is  the  mother  of  the  dawn.  When- 
ever the  caravan  of  human  progress  has 
reached  a  new  eminence,  a  loftier  plateau  in 
the  slow  advance  of  the  ages,  and  the  horiaon 
becomes  vastly  extended,  it  is  seen  that  the 
vision  of  the  great  sages,  philosophers  and 
master  geniuses  of  preceding  ages  alone  sw^t 
beyond  the  confines  that  marked  the  limits  of 
vision  of  their  age,  and  in  delivering  their 
message  th^  spake  in  unknown  tongues. 
Men  strove  to  inteipret  their  message,  but 
bound  by  the  limits  of  their  inteUectual  vision, 
failed  to  grasp  its  true  significance  and  not 
until  the  next  step  had  been  taken  and  a  higher 
vantage  ground  reached  did  the  fuU  si^iifi- 
canoe  of  their  messages  given  in  the  eariier 
age  become  manifest.  Moreover,  when  man- 
Idnd  reaches  a  higher  vantage  ground,  there 
b  alwajTS  the  day  of  doubt,  for  the  extended 
vision  reveals  the  falsities  and  fallacies  that 
were  accepted  as  truths  on  the  lower  plane; 
and  during  this  day  of  doubt,  materialism  ever 
flourishes.  Outside  of  the  church  it  becomes 
aggressive  and  indiscriminate  in  its  attack 
on  rdigion.  Inside  the  church  it  is  mani- 
fested by  increased  concern  for  rite,  form, 
dogma,  ordinance,  the  more  materialistic 
concepts  of  earlier  ages,  or  the  enlarging  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  broadening  of 
phylacteries,  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  life. 

During  such  periods  we  ever  see  the  church 
Striving  for  outward  show.  Great  numbers 
of  temples  are  erected  and  vigorous  attempts 
are  made  to  acquire  great  wealth  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  communicants  rather 
than  to  exalt  the  life  and  insist  on  the  main- 
tenance of  purity,  moral  idealism  or  spiritual 
virility  in  her  children.  A  typical  condition 
during  one  of  these  days  of  doubt  was  seen 
when  Jesus  trod  the  sands  of  old  Judea. 
Then  the  chiurch,  bereft  of  living  faith  or 
heart  rdigion,  was  engaged  in  compassing 
land  and  sea  to  make  proselytes  and  was 
concerned  with  rites,  forms  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  per- 
tained to  the  outward  life.  Her  pillars  were 
largely  engaged  in  ostentatious  alms-giraig, 
in  honoring  God  with  their  lips  while 


hearts  wefe  Iw  from  EBbb.  Long  pn^oi 
wete  made  and  vast  auma  eaifiendgd  to  gua 
recruits  for  the  chuGh,  while  the  homntM  d 
the  widows  and  oiphans  were  being  defOmed 
by  the  vefj  men  who  posed  na  leaden  of  tk 
congregation. 

Now  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  ocntaiy, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  opening  ycaa  d 
the  twentieth  century,  have  been  marind  fay 
predsdy  this  same  eondition  thnni^^ioiit 
Christian  lands,  and  especially  in  the  New 
World;  while  among  the  maaaes  now  aaanMOf 
the  populace  of  the  Boman  world  in  the  d$ip 
of  Jesus,  rdigion  has  come  to  mean  less  aad 
less  OS  a  viaHamg  moral  mfltmnot.  Mate- 
rialism has  grovm  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
as  the  churdi  has  stretched  forth  her  greedy 
hands  for  tainted  gcM  and  has  refosed  to 
denounce  the  great  moral  lepers^  the  oppres- 
sors, the  publicans  and  sinners  whoae  hypoc- 
risy has  been  only  second  to  that  of  a  chmck 
which  daims  to  follow  the  ethics,  the  life  aad 
the  deeds  of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 


m. 


Thus  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  two 
forces,  great  in  point  of  numbers,  one  of 
which  is  also  powerful  by  virtue  of  its  mate- 
rial possessions  and  the  strength  which  loog- 
accepted  concepts,  the  sanction  of  convention 
and  the  established  order  bestow. 

The  other  force  which  is  warring  against 
the  light  of  true  religion  is  the  multitude  who 
have  been  driven,  through  the  recreancy  of 
the  church,  to  the  farthest  extreme  from  the 
old  religious  ideals  and  who  have  blindly 
accepted  the  crass  materialistic  thou^t  thst 
sees  nothing  bg^nd  the  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
physical  universe. 

The  first  of  these  classes,  the  religious 
Bourbon  reactionaries,  imagine  that  beanse 
the  light  of  the  new  day  is  diq>ening  the 
clouds  of  doubt  which  lowered  so  heai^y  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  worid  ia  ready  to 
be  dragged  back  to  the  cave  from  which, 
happfly,  it  has  emerged.  The  most  oonepicii- 
ous  exponent  of  this  reactionary  thought  is  the 
present  Roman  Pontiff,  with  his  narrow 
medieval  concepts  that  strive  to  place  the 
ban  on  reason  and  would  drive  from  the 
church  her  bravest  and  noUest  ^>O0t]es  of 
light  and  leading. 

But  the  reactionary  current  ia  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Pope  and  his  aawcialea.    AB 
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ikmrnt  chinches  that  have  accepted  blood 
money  from  men  whoae  fortunes  have  been 
aoquhed  bj  indirection  have  not  onlj  been 
stricken  with  moral  paralysis,  but  th^  have 
shown  and  are  showing  the  loss  of  their  soul 
life  by  their  imitation  of  the  conventicmal  and 
Pharisaical  order  which  obtained  in  Jesus' 
day.  They  are  concerning  themsdves  with 
the  exterior  of  the  cup  and  the  platter  rather 
than  making  soul-growth  and  iUumination 
the  master  purpose  of  the  church. 

Now  these  two  forces — ^that  of  crass  mate- 
rialism and  of  conventional  dogmatic  and 
creedal  theology,  are  numerically  the  strong- 
est influences  in  Christendom;  but  they  are 
both  shorn  Samsons,  for  each  is  negative 
in  character  and  influence.  One  lacks  the 
all-powerful  in^iration  of  the  vision — ^the 
great  nK>ral  in^iration  of  the  larger  faith 
that  understands  the  true  significance  of  life 
and  sees,  with  Browning,  that,  **  All 's  love,  yet 
all 's  law."  The  other  is  not  only  bereft  of  the 
vision  in  its  fulness,  but  insists  on  worshi- 
ping toward  a  past  in  which  pagan  rites, 
rituals,  forms,  customs  and  conc^ts  doud 
the  spiritual  firmament  and  darken  the  soul 
of  man. 

IT. 

If  these  two  influences  r^resented  the 
sum  total  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Christen- 
dom tOKlay,  the  future  would  indeed  be  dark. 
Hi^pily,  as  at  the  very  time  when  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  the  religious 
life  of  the  dvilised  world,  was  given  over  to 
externals  and  soulless  rites,  forms  and  observ- 
ances, the  great  Nazarene  came  with  march- 
ing orders  for  the  soul  of  man,  so  to-day  there 
are  two  wdl-defined  positive  rdigious  influ- 
ences nK>ving  forward,  each  making  its  appeal 
to  the  flpirit  that  maketh  alive.  Each  places 
the  master  emphasis  on  the  life  and  the  works 
that  tell  of  the  faith  within.  Both  demand 
that  the  life  of  the  Nazarene  shall  be  made 
the  pattern  and  inspiration  of  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

One  of  these  new  movements  is  the  meta- 
phjTsical  rdigious  conc^t  of  Christian  Sdence, 
wluch  calls  on  the  church  to  take  the  Naza- 
rene at  His  word  and  show  its  faith  by  its 
works  and  life,  even  as  did  Jesus,  the  apostles 
and  the  eariy  church. 

The  other  is  the  spiritual  inteipretation 
of  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  which  accepts 
the  message  of  physical  science,  throwing  upon 
the  once  ^oomy  array  of  data  advanoed  by 


the  great  naturalists  and  physical  philoeophcn 
the  light  of  kiealism,  revealing  evt^ution  as 
merdy  the  pathway  of  life  from  the  invc^ved 
embryo  to  the  full-orbed  spiritual  entity 
r^>ened  through  <7des  of  espmetioe. 

These  two  great  rdigious  currents  of 
thought  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  theoretical  explanations  of  certain 
things,  as,  for  example,  the  phenomenon  of 
what  we  caU  evil.  One  school  enylqys 
the  deductive,  the  other  depends  chiefly  in 
the  inductive  method  of  reasonings  and  as  is 
necessarily  true  of  all  attempts  of  the  finite 
mind  to  sweep  a  vista  infinite  in  character, 
there  are  questions  not  answered  in  a  whc^ 
satisfactory  manner  by  dther  school  of  relig- 
ious inteiipreters.  Yet  though  in  theory  the 
two  schools  of  rdigious  thought  differ  on 
many  points,  it  is  significant  that  they  each 
stand  for  the  si^remacy  of  the  spiritual. 
Indeed,  the  teachings  of  each  dass  often  run 
parallel  to  and  at  times  impinge  upon  those 
of  the  other.  Both  lay  si^reme  emphasis 
on  the  recognition  of  man's  real  sdf  being 
spirit  and  not  the  material  organism. 


V. 


■A 


Christian   Sdence  holds   God   to  be  in- 
finite.     He     is     omnipresent,     omnisdent, 
omnipotent,  all-in-all;    hence  the  great  Re- 
ality  that   fills  all   space.     God,  it  hokis, 
created    all    things    that    are,    and     pro- 
nounced  all   BQs  works  to   be  very  good. 
Moreover,  God  is  Spirit,  whose  master  or 
dominating  characteristic  is  Love.    God  cre- 
ated man  in  TBs  own  image  and  fikeness; 
hence  the  real  man,  the  true  ego,*  must  be 
spiritual  and  not  material,  and  in  its  normal 
character  it  must,  reflect  the  character  of 
God.    Christian    Sdentists    hold    a    bdief 
entertained  by  a  large  dass  of  modem  crit- 
ical  scholars:    that  there  are  two  distinct 
stories  of  Creation  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis.    That  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
contains    the    concept    above    given    holds, 
according  to  their  view,  the  account  of  the 
Divine  man  and  the  spiritual  revealing  of 
God.    The  Adam  man,  who  came  after  '*the 
mists  arose  from  the  earth"  and  who  came 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  live  a  brief  life 
and  return  to  the  dust,  they  bdieve  to  be 
the  error  man  or  mortal,  whose  existence  is 
neoessarity   transielit,   and   yet   who   would 
nevertheless  place  himsdf  over  against  the 
image  and  daim  to  be  as  gods.    The 
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or  dream  man*  they  hold,  passes  awaj, 
but  the  true  life  ever  persists,  ever  awaits  the 
waking  moment  when  the  real  man  or  idea 
oi  Ae  Infinite  comes  to  a  recognition  of  its 
oneness  with  God  and  enters  into  freedom, 
enjoying  dominion  or  si^remacy  oyer  all 
tlikigs  beneath  it  as  the  common  child  of  the 
All-Father.  They  bdieve  that  Christ  leflected 
the  true  image  of  God  and  thus  was  one  with 
fi^  Father;  that  He  came  to  rereal  the  one- 
ness of  Divinity  and  the  children  of  the  All- 
FMher,  and  His  si^reme  prayer  was  that  they 
might  be  one  even  as  He  was  one  with  God; 
and  that  through  this  recogniti<m  the  limita- 
tion bom  of  fiJse  concepts,  the  bondage  of 
sense  perc^tions  and  domination,  eipressed 
in  sin,  sickiMss  and  death,  would  vanish  as  the 
darkness  vanishes  before  the  dawn.  Christ, 
Ibe  perfect  type  of  the  Divine  man,  strove  to 
awaken  man  from  the  dream  or  illusion  of 
acnsuous  domination.  His  life,  His  woric.  His 
teachingi,  became  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
life. 

VI. 

The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  evolutionary 
thought  hold,  as  do  the  Christian  metaphysi- 
cians, to  the  all-powerful  and  infinite  character 
of  Deity,  but  they  bdieve  that  the  method  of 
Divine  expression  as  illustrated  in  evolution 
reveals  the  stoiy  of  the  rise  of  life  from  the 
simple  cell,  through  the  mineral  worid,  to  the 
vegetable,  when  a  new  type-life  appears 
from  above.  From  vegetaUe  the  journey 
advances  from  simple  to  coinplez,  and  in 
time  a  still  higher  type-life  appears  in  the 
birth  from  above  of  animal  esostence,  which 
again  advances  from  the  simple  cdl  to  the 
domplez  life  of  the  natural  man.  Through 
all  thb  ascent  runs  the  golden  thread  of  Love, 
iseble,  almost  indiscernible  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally growing  clearer  and  stronger,  gradually 
assuming  a  more  predominating  influence  as 
life  advances  to  its  higher  animal  forms,  and 
especially  in  man.  At  length  the  next  higher 
ty^,  or  the  spiritual  life,  appears,  being  mani- 
fested in  Jesus,  spiritual  birth  that  miuks  the 
true  son  of  God. 

Henry  Drummond  in  his  thought-arresting 
and  in^iring  work.  The  Ascent  of  Man,  gave 
a  luminous  pen-picture  of  the  higher  aspects 
of  the  evolutionary  phQosophy  as  seen  under 
the  searchlight  of  idealism.  Professor  John 
Fiske  also  threw  luminous  side-lights  on  this 
subject.  But  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
profoundly  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  new 


spiritual  evolutionary  conoept  liaa  been  sd- 
vanoed  by  tne  Rev.  I.  K.  Faibk^  D J>.,  LLJ)., 
in  his  great  little  work.  The  N^xi  Am  m 
Evolution.  Dr.  Funk  has  in  a  nutrfiefl,  ao 
to  q>eak,  luminously  condensed  the  k% 
kieals  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Ofolutionsij 
school.  Some  extracts  from  this  woik  wOl 
enable  us  to  grasp  scnnething  of  the  vital  con- 
cept which  this  new  positive  sdiool  of  spiritiisl 
thou^t  is  advancing.  Dr.  Funk  aoonti  the 
evolutionary  Iqrpothesis  and  traces  mt  rise 
of  life  to  man  in  the  fcrflowiqg  manner: 

^Let  us  attempt  to  dimb  quiddy  as  maybe 
the  ^iral  stairway  of  the  evolutioii  of  nsa, 
from  platform  to  platform — kingdom  to  king- 
dom. 

''FIRST  SHTEP  IN  LIFE,  The  VegeMe 
Kingdom, — ^After  ages  of  prepamtioa  in  the 
inorganic  world,  the  material  which  mspflam 
the  physical  bans  of  the  vegetable  lift  ygge 
table  protoplasm — ^was  ripened  through  the 
marvelous  chemistry  of  nature.  But  when 
all  was  ready  for  the  plant,  i^ence  came  the 
plant  life?  Scientists  are  now  practieslfy 
unanimous  in  saying  that  then  is  not  a  sdn- 
tUla  of  evidence  that  the  inorganic  or  minersl 
world  has  ever  evolved  a  plant  life. 

"This  life  was  imparted  to  and  incarnated 
in  tile  prepared  matter,  possessiing  the  powtr 
to  reorganize  after  its  nature,  that  is,  after  thfi 
pattern  that  goes  with  each  type-life,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  muhiplicatioD,  ss 
that  the  earth  was  covered  with  all  the  many 
varieties  of  plant  life,  varieties  resulting  frooi 
the  ^w  of  selection  through  diiferenoe  in 
climate,  throu^  food  distribution,  and  through 
other  causes,  and  from  the  law  of  heredity. 

"SECOND  STEP  IN  UFE,  The  Ammd 
Kingdom, — ^No  plant,  no  animal.  Tlie  plant 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  inorganic  worid 
for  the  animal;  the  plant  is  the  fsentisl 
go-between.  .  .  .  Then  again,  when  all  was 
ready,  whence  came  the  animal  life  ?  Scien- 
tists now  substantially  agree  that  there  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  proof  that  an  animal  life  has  ever 
been  developed  from  a  plant.  The  physiosl 
basis  of  animal  life  was  ripened  through  the 
plant  and  mineral  worid,  and  when  the  basis 
was  ready,  animal  life  came. 

"This  life  also  came  from  above,  it  did  not 
come  from  bdow.  It  came  with  the  new 
birth  of  an  animal  type-life  into  the  hereditBrj 
chain  of  evolution;  and  the  animal  type-life 
was  imparted  to,  and  incarnated  in  the  pre- 
pared physical  basis,  bridging  in  itsdf  the 
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chasm    between    the    two     Idngdoms.  .  .  . 

"THIRD  STEP  IN  UFE,  Ths  Kingdom  of 
th$  Natural  Man, — Again,  ages  elapsed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  human  protoplasm,  that  is, 
in  fitting  the  material  for  the  physical  basis  of 
the  natural  man;  and  when  all  was  readj, 
the  human  t7pe4ife  was  imparted  to  and 
incarnated  in  the  prepared  matter,  being  bom 
from  above  into  the  eyolutionaij  order 
through  the  hereditary  chain,  and  having 
power  to  reorganise  after  his  nature. 

"F^m  this  type-life  sprang  the  races  of 
mankind.  More  and  nK>re  with  each  suc- 
ceeding kingdom  evolution  has  changed  its 
direction  upward  from  the  physical  to  the 
psychical,  protoplasm  giving  way  to  psycho- 
plasm. 

"FOURTH  STEP  IN  UFE,  The  King- 
4om  cf  the  Spirihud  Man, — ^Now  oth^  agea 
elapsed.  The  natural  man  evolved  a  higher 
and  lii^^ier  d^ree  of  perfection,  evoluticm 
inally  ceasing  along  the  lines  of  the  coarser 
physical  man,  the  direction  becoming  wh<^y 
psychic,  inmiensely  developing  that  portion  of 
the  brain  whidi  is  the  organ  of  the  psychic 
powers.  In  the  fulness  of  time  there  was 
developed  in  him  what  may  be  called,  for  the 
sake  of  a  name,  the  spiritual  protoplasm,  the 
exalted  physical  and  psychic  basis  of  the  inner 
man,  the  new  creature  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ^iritual  man.  When  all  was  ready, 
again  whence  came  this  new  life  ?  .  .  .  Again, 
the  life  came  frK>m  above.  It  came  with  the 
new  birth  of  a  spiritual  type-life  into  the  evo- 
tionary  order  through  the  hereditary  diain  in 
strict  accmlance  with  the  law  foUowed  in  the 
preceding  kingdoms.  The  spiritual  type-life 
was  in^|>arted  to  and  incarnated  in  the  pre- 
pared psychoplasm,  or  the  spiritual  proto- 
plasm. 

**None  of  the  prevoius  transitions  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  kingdom  has  taken  place 
within  historic  times.  The  cradle  at  Bethle- 
hem flashes  a  searchlight  down  the  spiral 
stairway  up  which  man  has  come  from  plat- 
form to  platform,  kingdom  to  kingdom. 
Here  we  see  clearly  that  the  type4ife  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ^iritual  man  is  bom  from 
above  into  the  hereditary  chain  of  evolution. 
Many  times  and  in  many  ways.  He  declares 
lam'FVomabove.'  He  is  bom  a  natural  man 
and  yet  possesses  the  life  of  the  kingdom  next 
higher,  and  proceeds  to  lift  the  natunl  man  by 
a  new  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual 


'* Again  and  again  He  says,  *I  am  the  life*; 
*1  have  come  that  ye  may  have  life*;  exo^t 
ye  partake  of  Me,  'ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  He 
caUs  Himself  the  'bread  of  life,*  'the  water  of 
life,*  This  would  aU  be  meaningless  were 
Christ  talking  about  the  life  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  natural  man  which  all  now  have  and 
have  had.'* 

Of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  new  life  of  whidi 
Christ  was  the  Way,  the  TVuth  and  the  Life, 
Dr.  Funk  has  mudi  to  say.  These  extracts 
will  hdp  us  to  obtain  a  dearer  vision  of  the 
new  message; 

"Christ's  second  coming  should  not  be 
understood  to  be  a  literal,  physical  coming, 
but  His  rea|q>earance  in  the  spirit  and  char- 
acters of  ffis  fdlowers  and  in  the  worid  at 
large.  Thomas  said  to  Christ:  'How  can  we 
know  the  way,  since  we  know  not  whither 
Tliou  goest  ?'  Christ  replied,  'I  am  the  way; 
no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  in  the  way 
I  come;  he  must  be  as  I  am  and  do  as  I  do, 
and  then  he  will  find  the  Father  and  he  will 
find  Me.'  He  who  willingly  serves  others 
and  is  kind-hearted  and  is  pure  in  heart,  shall 
see  God.  And  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
none  other  can. 

"John  Fiske,  himself  an  evdutionist  of 
authority,  says:  'Cerelmd  psychology  tells 
that  in  no  possibility  can  thou^t  and  feeling 
be  in  any  sense  the  products  of  matter.'*' 

"Christ  came  the  first  time  into  men's 
vision  by  coming  on  the  plane  of  their  senses; 
He  comes  the  second  time  into  men's  vision  by 
lifting  them  up  to  His  plane  of  spiritual  com- 
prehension. 

"This  coming  of  Christ  invdves  a  new  birth* 
a  new  creation,  a  new  kingdom.  It  means  a 
new  step  in  tb«  evolution  of  man.  As  man 
has  stepped  from  the  mineral  kingdom  to  the 
vegetaUe  kingdom,  and  from  the  vq^etaUe 
kingdom  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  from  the 
animal  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  the  natural 
man,  so  now  he  steps  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
natural  man  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual 
man,  every  portion  of  this  step  a  natural 
process  subject  to  critical  sdentific  analysis,  if 
that  analysis  goes  deep  enough,  wide  enou^, 
far  enough.  It  is  the  continuance  of  evolu- 
tion without  a  break,  without  a  leep  ('Nature 
never  makes  leaps,'  says  Leibnitz;  the  leaps 
are  only  seeming),  lifting  the  race  by  a 
newbirth  through  Christ,  the  type-life^  u.^  ^ 
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tbc  plane  of  spiritua]  being  and  knowing/* 
Many  points  of  similarity  as  well  as  some 
striking  points  of  departure  that  marie  Chris- 
tian meti^hysical  idealists  and  the  Christian 
erdutionaiy  idealists  are  brought  out  in  these 
passages  from  Dr.  Funk*s  work: 

"Christ  could  not  have  been  nK>re  explicit 
or  more  sdentificaUj  exact  in  declaring 
Himself  the  type-life  of  the  spiritual  man.  'I 
am  the  door/  *the  way/  'the  life';  *no  man 
can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  me.*  'He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life';  he  may  be  a 
Co'sar  leading  armies  against  Pompcy,  or 
a  Cicero  dedaiming  his  matchless  oration 
against  Catiline,  and  yet  be  dead. 

"In  the  inspired  picture-histoiy  of  creation, 
an  Adam  is  the  type-life  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  natural  man;  in  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  is  presented  in  every  way  as  the  type- 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man. 
'The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul; 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit. 
Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual'  (1  Cor.,  15:45,46). 

'"We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a 
(^ass  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  gloiy  to  gloiy '  (2  Cor., 
8:18).  We  shall  be  'conformed  to  the  image 
of  hie  Son*  (Rom.,  8:29).  'As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly*  (1  Cor.,  15:49).  After 
the  night  is  over  we  shall  awake  in  His  likeness. 

"Why  may  it  not  be  permissible  for  us  to 
guess,  from  the  law  of  conformity  to  type, 
that  in  every  kingdom  the  new  creature  carries 
with  it  the  pattern  of  its  type-life,  and  that 
after  this  pattern,  in  the  lower  kingdoms,  the 
accompanying  cells  strive  to  weave  a  nature 
corresponding  with  its  kingdom,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  the  Holy  Spirit 
strives  to  weave  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
man? 

"In  the  lower  kingdoms  it  is  a  survival  of 
the  fightest,  in  the  highest  a  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  struggle  for  life  for  ourselves  merg- 
ing into  a  struggle  for  life  for  others.  Even 
among  men  in  the  earlier  days,  to  discover 
the*  greatest  man  the  measuring  string  was 
placed  around  the  muscle.  That  was  the 
age  of  Hercules.  Then  the  time  came  when 
the  measuring^string  was  placed  around  the 
head.    That   was   the   age   of   Bacon   and 
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who  measures  most  thera  will  be 
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On  the  plane  of  this  lower  life  we  cannot 
suffering.  On  the  plane  of  the  tfg- 
life  we  cannot  explain  the  breaking  of  the  tgg. 
For  the  explanation  we  must  loc^  up  to  the 
singing  biid  in  the  branches.  Paul  speiki 
in  the  language  of  ev<4ution  when  he  tdls  of 
the  law  of  the  4>iritual  man  fighting  against 
the  law  of  the  members;  the  ^ghting  and  the 
suffering  are  essential  for  growth.  I  have 
made  great  gain  when  I  have  learned  whst 
Christ  meant  when  he  said,  'Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  His  rigfateousneas,  and 
all  these  things  [temporal  consolation]  wiD 
be  added  unto  you,*  that  is,  when  you  conquer 
the  lower  things  by  the  higher,  then,  and  only 
then,  the  lower  yields  the  he^fulness  that  » 
in  Christ. 

"It  doth  not  yet  i^pear  what  we  shaD  be, 
but  when  He  appears  we  shall  be  like  Wm^ 
and  He  can  never  so  i^ypear  to  us  until  we  are 
like  Him.  This  is  the  end  toward  which  sU 
evolution  on  the  earth  has  tended.  Nature 
has  taken  millions  of  years  and  endless  strug- 
gles to  produce  the  new  spiritual  man.  .  .  . 

"To  be  a  Christian  is  not  to  get  somewhere, 
but  to  be  something,  to  be  recreated  in  the 
image  of  the  Father,  the  living  God,  after  the 
pattern  Christ  Jesus.*' 

Again,  what  food  for  reflection  ia  found  id 
these  deeply  suggestive  paragraphs: 

"Seek  is  the  law  of  growth.  Its  suggestion 
we  see  in  the  plant  working  its  vray  toward 
the  sunshine.  This  law  comes  to  perfection 
in  the  prayer  of  the  spirit.  I  desire,  therefore 
I  pray,  therefore  I  have.  In  a  de^  sense,  ss 
a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is. 

"God  broods  over  every  soul,  waiting,  ever 
waiting,  for  desire,  for  invitation.  Seeking 
begins  and  continues  growth  in  the  inner  king- 
dom. It  is  the  first  and  last  round  in  th^ 
ladder  that  Jacob  saw,  and  all  the  intervening 
rounds.  As  a  man  seeketh,  so  he  beoomcth. 
The  one  thing  needfid  is  not  the  power  of 
logic,  or  the  courage  to  st^  out  on  the  conda- 
sibns  of  syllogisms;  it  is  right  dispositions, 
intention,  choice.  The  willingness  to  heed 
the  inner  voice  opens  the  door  to  Christ  the 
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tjpe-life,  %o  the  new  birth  of  the  pcnonmlity, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  the  aooom|MtnyiDg  new 
Bntuie  hj  wUch  each  penonmlity  grows  into 
cofieipoBdence  with  its  new  surroundings. 

"^It  is  not  necessary  to  hare  heard  with  the 
outer  ear  the  words  of  God  or  the  name  of 
Christ  AH  that  is  necessary  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  naan  in  any  age  or  dime,  within 
the  reach  of  an  Abraham  or  Buddha,  or  Con- 
fucius, of  a  Paul,  or  Maimonides,  or  Savona- 
rola, or  Luther,  before  or  after  Christ  was  in 
the  flesh.  Come  whosoever  will.  God  listens 
to  prayer  with  His  ear  on  the  man's  inner 
hetft,  not  at  his  lips,  and  an  answer  to  prayer 
is  the  growth  of  the  inner  nature  into  the 
fitness  to  receive  the  request.  The  heat  and 
light  which  the  plant  absorbs  measure  its 
capacity,  not  the  ability  of  the  sun.  Eveiy 
soul  gets  what  it  is  fitted  to  receive.  He  that 
willeth  to  do  the  wiU  of  God  develops  the 
nature  that  is  tho  touchstone  and  the  absorbent 
of  spiritual  truth.  By  the  law  of  our  being 
we  grow  a  fitness  for  that  which  we  desire — 
an  earnest  desire  is  bound  to  reveal  itself  in 
action.  'He  that  keepeth  my  words,  and 
doeth  my  will,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.'  We 
grow  by  seeking;  we  confess  by  doing,  for 
ckeds  are  the  inteipreters  of  the  inner  growth. 

"What  we  love  fastens  itself  to  our  spirits; 
we  are  in  bondage  to  that  we  love.  We  set 
our  affections  on  God,  but  He  is  perfect 
wisdom,  and  perfect  right,  and  perfect  love, 
hence  this  bondage  is  the  perfection  of  liberty; 
it  is  the  bondage  of  pure  intellect,  of  pure 
heart,  love.  This  is  a  perfect  servitude  that 
leads  to  fuU  freedom.  ...  It  is  a  change  of 
center  from  sdf  to  God,  from  the  worid  of 
sense  to  the  worid  of  spirit. 

"But  man  must  be  good  because  it  is  good 
to  be  good,  not  because  he  escapes  from 
wrath,  or  receives  some  benefit.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  goodness,  and  aU  goodness 
leads  that  way. 

"God  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently 
seek  Him,  not  by  imitation,  not  outwardly, 
not  with  the  noise  of  words  that  men  may  hear, 
but  in  the  closet,  in  the  silence  of  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  soul.  Every  man  must  find 
himself,  and  be  himself." 

Christian  Science  holds,  with  the  Eastern 
metaphysical  philosc^hers,  that  man  is  the 
eternal  idea  of  God  and  that  the  birth  of  the 
babe  on  the  sensuous  plane  of  life  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  eternal  ^go.    This  same 


thought  is  thus  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Funk: 
'*The  man  is  fttther  to  himsdf ;  long  before 
the  child  is  the  man  was.  Long  before 
Abraham  was  he  is.  By  the  acts  of  his  owm 
free-wiU  he  determines  his  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  law  of  attraction  in  the  inner 
world  is  as  irresistible  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  outer  worid. 

"Punishment  comes,  but  itis  largdy  within; 
degeneracy  is,  through  persistent  wrong-doing, 
the  law  of  nature,  fixed,  inevitable.  If  a 
man  wiU  not  choose  to  acsend,  he  loses  his 
power  to  ascend,  and  must  be  reborn.  God 
never  abandons  a  soul.  Though  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell  thou  art  there.  The  soul  may 
lose  sight  of  God,  bu*  God  never  of  the  soul." 

The  new  evolutionary  spiritual  concept  b 
not  only  profoundly  rdigious  or  spiritual  in 
essence,  but  it  is  broad  and  tolerant;  it  b 
instinct  with  sweetness  and  light. 

"The  yoke  of  ecclesiasticism,"  says  Dr. 
Funk,  "is  giving  way  to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
Creed  is  the  memory  of  the  Church.  The 
real  yoke  of  Christ  is  not  a  burden;  it  has 
wings.    He   is  sweetness  and  li^t. 


"When  it  is  our  will  to  do  His  will,  we 
become  the  reincarnation  of  Christ,  for  '  Christ 
is  formed  in  us.'  When  the  dominating  ones 
in  a  community,  in  a  church,  in  a  nation,  in 
the  worid,  are  of  this  sort,  you  see  Christ 
reincarnated  in  all  these.  Moses,  David» 
John,  Plato,  Augustine,  Savonarola,  Bunyan» 
Emerson  were  great  ideal  dreamers,  but  th^ 
were  also  geniuses  of  common  sense.  These 
men  were  primarOy  men  of  faith  and  great 
good  sense,  not  of  credulity.  They  had  the 
power  and  common  sense  to  know  that  there 
were  voices  within,  and  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  the  voices  without  and  give 
the  real  wortd  a  chance  to  be  heard." 

To  the  spiritual  or  idealistic  evolutionist, 
the  record  of  life  is  the  story  of  a  spiritual 
ascent,  a  march  in  which  the  soul  may  leave 
the  heights  to  traverse  the  valleys  in  order  to 
reach  still  greater  heights. 

"Hand-in-hand,"  says  our  author,  "we 
walk  with  the  great  Father  over  the  ages  of 
history,  riding  victorious  over  mountain-tops. 
We  hear  the  thunder-tones  of  the  Almighty, 
'Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God :  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth/  I  will  lift  all  peoples  up  to  the 
plane  of  recognition  of  Mysdf . 

"We  see,  modifying  the  words  of  John 
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Fbke,  that  in  the  roaring  loom  of  time,  out  of 
the  endless  w^  of  events,  strand  hj  strand, 
was  woven  more  and  more  dearij  the  living 
garment  of  God/' 

Thus  we  have  in  the  briefest  outline,  the 
veriest  skeleton,  given  some  of  the  central 
concepts  of  the  two  great  spiritual  theories 
which  we  bdieve  will  become  the  great  work- 
ing ideals  of  the  advancing  religious  world 
during  the  twentieth  century. 


Both  these  conc^ts  are  positive;  botii  are 
dominated  by  loftj  idealism;  both  make  spir- 
itual supremacy  tlie  master  note  in  rdjgiiMH 
teaching;  both  insist  on  the  Christ  life  being 
the  mark  of  the  high  calling  or  the  exemplar 
of  the  individual  life;  bodi  are  instinct  with 
that  living  faith  that  has  crowned  with  fauMas 
glory  the  noblest  endeavors  known  to  life  oa 
this  plane  of  existence.        B.  O.  Flowkb. 
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WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  plutocracy  is 
steadily  and  without  stay  or  hin- 
drance attaddng  one  by  one  the  safeguards  of 
popular  government,  entrenching  itsdf  in  the 
press,  in  diurch,  college  and  government,  and, 
what  is  still  more  sinister,  is  making  inroads  in 
government  that  are  ^ugfat  with  the  greatest 
possible  menace  to  free  institutions,  as,  for 
exan^le,  in  the  securing  of  more  and  more 
autocratic  power  for  bureaus,  sudi  as  the 
postal  department,  where  rulings  are  being 
steadily  substituted  for  constitutional  legal 
enactments;  while,  furthermore,  it  is  equidly 
true  that  the  steady  encroachments  of  the 
judiciary  upon  the  legislative  functions  of 
government,  and  the  autocratic  usurpation  of 
power  by  this  division  of  the  government,  the 
destruction  of  the  old-time  ddiberative  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
it  now  is  merely  a  registering  machine  for  the 
wishes  of  the  Speaker  and  the  chairmen  of 
certain  committees  who  act  in  the  interest  of 
privileged  interests,  and  the  entrenchment  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  in  the 
Senate  until  that  body  is  become  the  Gib- 
raltar of  privileged  wealth  in  the  battle  of  the 
people  for  popular  rights,  have  brought  the 
Rq>ublic  face  to  face  with  the  most  deadly 
peril  that  has  ever  confronted  a  great  popular 
government  in  its  struggle  with  privileged 
classes,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  strong 

•"The  LilMnton."    By  I.  N.  6tBvvoM.    aoth.    Pk>. 
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counter  movement  in  the  interests  M  dmaoe- 
nu^,  through  the  battle  being  waged  for 
Direct-Legijation,  whicfa  promises  yet  ts 
save  the  Republic  before  corrupt  wealth 
under  the  direction  of  Ae  great  gamUets  of 
Wall  Street  can  perfect  its  infamous  plan 
against  popular  sovereignty  and  dean  gov- 
ernment. 

The  battle  for  Direct-Legisktioii  is  onlj 
one  of  a  number  of  sane,  practical  and  wisely 
conservative  movements  for  the  restoratkm  of 
popular  government  and  the  bulwarking  of 
democracy.  Thus,  for  example,  public  owner- 
ship would  deal  a  deadfy  blow  to  tht  diief 
sources  of  political  corruption  in  dty,  state 
and  nation,  and  the  millions  of  Amefica  are 
at  last  beginning  to  see  this,  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  the  controlled  press  and  the  handy- 
men of  the  great  com^tionists.  Another 
hopeful  sign'  o^  the  present  is  the  genenl 
awakening  of  the  consdence  dement  in  the 
E^ublican  party.  Long  this  party,  that 
once  was  overmastered  by  moral  enthusiasm, 
has  been  the  servile  slave  of  the  party  machine 
and  the  political  bosses  who  have  usuallj 
posed  as  highly  respectable  pillars  of  sodetj 
while  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  furdier 
the  interests  of  privileged  wealth  in  its  battle 
against  the  popidar  w^. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
hd  that  the  rapidly-augmenting  ooosdenoe 
literature  dealing  with  live  p<^tical  problcoi 
is  very  largdy  from  the  pens  of  former  stro^f 
men  of  the  dominant  party.    This  hd  is 
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iUuftratod  in  the  two  most  powerful  recent 
political  Dords  tliat  have  appeared:  Ths 
Magtui  and  The  Liberaiort,  Mr.  Croner, 
the  author  of  the  former,  is  a  life-long  Repub- 
lican, a  prominent  lawyer  of  Wilmington, 
Ddaware;  and  Mr.  I.  N.  Stevens,  the  author 
of  The  Liberaiore,  is  a  num  who  was  very 
prominent  formerly  as  a  leading  Republican 
of  the  West,  and  he  is  at  the  present  time  pro- 
prietor of  the  Daily  Chieftain  of  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado. The  first  of  these  works  was  fully 
noticed  in  The  Arena  for  April.  It  is  the 
most  masterly  expoeS  that  has  appeared  of  the 
attempt  of  the  high  financial  contingent  of 
Wall  Street  to  get  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into 
its  hands  so  that  it  can  manufacture  panics  to 
order  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  curb  its 
law-defiance  or  criminal  acts. 

The  Liberatore  is  the  most  powerful  and 
detailed  exposure  in  fiction  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  public-service  corporations 
to  debase  and  d^troy  popular  government 
that  has  yet  appeared.    It  is  a  deeply  inter- 
esting  and    a   thoroughly    wholesome    story 
with    many    strong   and    lovable   characters 
brightening  its  pages;  yet  its  chief  value  is  in 
its  masterly  uncovering  of  the  multitudinous 
methods  of  that  section  of  the  plutocracy 
which  operates  the  natural  monopolies,  by 
which  it  has  steadily  increased  its  hold  upon 
government  in  all  its  ramifications  while  it  has 
by  devious  plans,  such   as  stock-watering, 
gambling,  secret  freight  rates  and  extortion- 
ate charges,  abnormally  enriched  the  few  by 
impoverishing    the    nullions.      The    author 
speaks  by  the  cards.    He  knows  his  subject, 
Ukd  he  describes  in  detail  the  method  by 
which  these  great  privileged  interests  have 
debauched   the  greatest  government  of  the 
worid,   making  our  cities  reeking  cesq)Ools 
of   corruption,   our   state   governments   the 
instruments    of    the    people's    enemies    for 
despoiling  the  millions  of  America  and  even 
tampering  with  courts  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment, so  that  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  every  man  of  real  power  in  public  life, 
who  cannot  be  bought  or  bribed  into  sOence, 
is  at  once  set  upon  by  the  hireling  press  and 
the  handy-men  of  the  corporations,  a  nation- 
wide, vicious  and  persistent  effort  being  at 
once  inaugurated  to  discredit,  misrepresent, 
injure  and,  if  possible,  drive  into  retirement 
all  such  incorruptible  champions  of  funda* 
mental  democracy  and  clean  government. 

These  two  noveb  complement  each  other. 
They  reveal  two  phases  of  the  same  battle 


against  popular  government  by  the  same  cor- 
rupt oligarchy  of  privileged  wealth.  Both 
noveb  come  from  matured  minds,  from  men 
long  prominently  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  therefore  they  merit  special 
consideration.  They  appear  as  fiction,  each 
containing  a  pleasing  love  story.  But  the 
solemn  facts  that  crowd  their  pages  are  not 
fiction.  They  are  the  grim  and  awful  truth. 
The  facts  which  they  make  plain  are  indeed 
truths  that  if  ignored  will  speedily  sound  the 
doom  of  free  government  in  the  New  World. 


II. 


The  lAberaUife  is  a  book  that  our  young 
men  and  women  who  possess  ideals  and  who 
love  the  great  R^ublic  should  carefully 
peruse.  Tie  story  is  laid  in  the  near  future. 
The  hero  enters  the  stage  of  active  business 
and  political  life  four  years  after  the  pending 
presidential  election,  and  the  story  covers  the 
succeeding  four  years.  This  has  given  the 
author  the  opportunity  to  gnqshically  describe 
the  rise  and  onward  inarch  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  their  steady  and 
effective  advance  at  the  expense  of  free  govern- 
ment and  popular  rights — an  opportunity 
that  he  has  seized  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
an  aUe  thinker  whose  ability  as  a>  modem 
journalist,  essayist  and  statesman  \m  amply 
evinced  in  the  vigorous  and  gn^hic  marshal- 
ing of  vital  facts  and  the  eloquent  and  tren- 
chant manner  in  which  th^  are  presented. 

Some  reviewers  of  this  novel  criticise  the 
long  discussions  which  are  en^loyed.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  strictures,  however, 
conung  from  serious-minded  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  grave  matters  with  which  the  book 
deals;  for  not  only  are  the  discussions  and 
arguments  presented  in  a  natural,  bright 
and  interesting  manner,  predsdy  as  we  wouM 
expect  intdligent  and  serious-minded  people 
to  conskier  issues  that  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  but  Mr.  Stevens  has  in  this 
particular  merely  followed  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  novelists  who  have  pictured  life  and  its 
grave  problems  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
the  reason  and  conscience  while  entertaining 
the  reader.  This  is  markedly  true  of  the 
greatest  of  the  nineteenth-century  novdists 
of  Continental  Europe,  such  as  Hugo,  Balsac, 
Tolstoy  and  Zola.  X^  r  |!»  ^ 

In  the  prefatory  chi4>ter  we  have  the  dying 
injunction  to  his  son  of  a  noUe  oM  Virginia 
gentleman  who  in  early  life  had  em^B^^^MS^xs^ 
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BliDoU,  in  which  the  boj  is  urged  to 
public  life  and  battle  for  the  ftmdMnmtal 
prindplei  of  free  gonemmeiit  and  against  the 
growing  oomq>tion  of  the  times.  The  son, 
Oeorge  Rando^h*  treasures  these  djring  woids 
of  his  revered  father*  whose  consdenoe  has 
been  first  awakened  hj  the  appeals  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  youth  goes  to  Harvard, 
where  he  meets  and  forms  a  strong  attadi- 
ment  for  Frederic  Ames»  the  son  of  the  great- 
est public-senrice  magnate  of  New  Yoik.  He 
visits  the  palatial  home  of  the  Ameses  at  tfie 
earnest  solicitation  of  Frederic,  during  an 
Easter  vacation.  Here  he  meets  a  joung 
widow,  Gertrude  Strong,  a  woman  of  great 
wealth  and  of  splendid  inteOectual  powers. 
She  has  recently  lost  her  husband  and  is 
•devoting  her  time  largdj  to  the  mastery  of 
economic  conditions  and  to  practical  efforts 
for  rescuing  unfortunate  children  from  the 
grip  of  poverty,  crime  and  disease.  As  she 
tB  one  of  the  heaviest  stocfcholdcis  in  the  Ames 
•companies,  she  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
home  of  the  great  magnate.  The  elder  Ames, 
ao  less  than  his  son  Frederic,  esteems  her 
very  highly,  though  the  magnate  aUiors  her 
political  heresies.  Birs.  Strong  has  just 
returned  from  Cambridge,  Eng^Umd,  where 
jhe  has  been  making  some  special  researches 
in  political  and  sociological  problems.  She 
believes  in  public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
in  justice  for  the  people,  in  dean  and  honest 
government,  and  that  measure  of  moral 
ulealism  that  is  as  vital  to  true  national  gteat- 
ness  as  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
present-day  modem  politics.  She  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best-drawn  characters  in 
the  book,  and  her  letters  to  George  Randolph 
Mxe  essays  filled  with  timdy  and  vital  truths 
for  our  young  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

Sddom  has  a  novelist  succeeded  so  wdl  in 
]iolding  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  his  love 
romance  while  he  presents  in  a  fascinating 
manner  the  most  solemn  ^ths,  as  has  Mr. 
Stevens  in  The  LiberatmB,  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  Randolph,  Gertrude  Strong  suc- 
eintly  states  facts  that  cannot  be  too  stron^^y 
in^ressed  upon  the  public  mind  to-day. 

"The  remedy,"  she  says,  "for  govern- 
mental evils  in  this  country  appears  to  me  so 
simple;  but  blatant  p<^tical  demagogues, 
acting  for  q>ecial  interests  that  rule  the  gov- 
ernment, have  taught  the  people  that  any 
•change  is  fraught  with  such  dire  peril  that  it 
is  amusing  to  watch  the  terror  of  the  public 
mind   when   any   reform   in  government   is 


'AH  we  seed  todo  is  to 


in  fact  as  wdl  aa  in 

''How  can  ttis  be 
every  industiy  wUdi  in  die 
forms  any  of  tfie  fuiiitkiM  of  die 
government,  and  mnniripaKie 
which  in  the  least  dt^gree  peilbiuia  wmj  of 
the  functions  of  local  govetnmeid.  We  ihal 
then  get  bade  to  popultf  nde,  and  odwr  Bsoes- 
sary  kgidation  wiD  follow  nafnraily  and 
eas^.  After  that,  the  baronial  poBsessiona- 
for  &e  most  part  unfruily  and  flfagaBy  ac- 
<|aired— H>an  be  cffectiv^y  dealt  witik  \fj  read- 
justing the  system  of  taioition  and  inliaitaaoe 
so  that  the  State  shall  gradually  but  sardy 
oome  into  its  own. 

''In  the  process  of  readjusting  taxes  entcn 
the  large  questions  of  a  protective  tariff  and 
the  dispositi<m  of  our  public  landa  in  sock 
manner  that  the  American  people,  aa  a  whole, 
can  get  the  greatest  benefit.  It 
an  inexcusable  crime  that  for  yean  oar 
taken  from  the  public  domain,  skoiild  have 
produced  practiodly  one-foorth  of  die  metal 
from  which  tfie  monej  of  tfie  wotid  is  made, 
and  our  national  treasury  not  have  profited 
material^  therefrom.  It  seems  a 
greater  crime  that  the  poor,  stmg||i]^ 
of  our  people  should  be  placed  at  the 
of  robber  coal  barons,  when  all  ooal  laadft 
came  originally  from  the  national  possesnoas. 

"No  tariff  law  is  properly  'proteetire*  to 
the  peof^e,  which  does  not  ahaolvtcly  pro- 
hibit duld-labor  in  the  protected  factories, 
which  does  not  provide  for  an  ei|^-4io«ir  work- 
day, and  which  does  not  assure  a  reaaonable 
price  to  the  people  of  the  protected  articles. 

"Important  as  these  other  measures  are, 
th^  do  not  essentially  affect  the  form  of  our 
government,  whereas,  the  private  perform- 
ance of  the  public  functions  of  traniportation 
and  conmiunication,  in  the  nation  and  localty, 
under  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  tUs 
countij,  make  us  a  feudal  people  and  not  a 
free  people.  None  of  these  latter  measures, 
nor  any  wholesome,  industrial  or  moral  leg- 
islation, can  be  enacted,  or  will  have  any  force 
or  effect,  if  enacted,  until  the  laws  of  the 
countij  are  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  people 
of  the  counUy  for  their  equal  boiefit  and  pro- 
tection.'* 

Randolph  falls  in  love  with  BGss  Viiginia 
Ames,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the  magnate, 
who  heartily  returns  his  affection;  somedniig 
that  is  encouraged  by  the  dder  Ames,  who 
appreciates  the  intellectual  brillianqr  of  die 
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jovng  num  and  wants  to  attach  him  to  his 
tnteretts  as  one  of  the  mtmy  of  hand  j-men 
whose  work  is  largdj  to  dicuniTent  public 
Interests  and  to  cofrupt  ^direninient  in  order 
that  priyOeged  interests  may  plunder  the 
people.  When  Mr.  Ames  imagines  joui)g 
Rand<^h  b  sufBdentlj  interested  in  his 
daughter  to  be  day  in  his  hands,  he  makes 
him  an  extremdj  liberal  offer  to  join  his  l^gal 
firm.  Rand<^ph  demurs,  as  he  has  marked 
out  a  public  career  for  himself,  and  the 
conversation  that  fdlows  is  very  illuminating. 
The  following  brief  extracts  will  senre  to 
show  a  condition  that  has  obtained  and  which 
is  a  crying  evO  in  the  Republic  to-day: 

'*!  don't  see  how  I  can  accept  this  generous 
offer  and  be  true  to  my  father's  bdiest.  I 
may  be  greatly  in  error  in  judgment  and  in 
ethics,  but  if  I  accept  your  proposal  and 
become  a  member  of  this  law  finn  I  must 
dose  forever  every  door  that  leads  to  a  public 
career.  Other  people  may  be  able  to  serve 
two  masters,  but  I  cannot.  If  you  pay  me 
for  my  services  they  are  yours  exdusivdy, 
but  I  cannot  pretend  to  serve  other  people, 
and,  least  of  all,  the  government  of  the  dty, 
atate  or  natioQ,  while  I  am  drawing  my  pay 
{kom  you, 

**I  fear  you  do  not  undentand  conditions,** 
rqilied  1^.  Ames.  "The  offer  I  make  to 
you  opens  up  evciy  kind  of  apublic  career  that 
you  may  sedc.  Nothing  would  please  me 
better  tjhan  to  see  you  governor  or  United 
States  Senator.  You  cannot  get  dthcr  of 
these  offices  without  money,  and  I  am  giving 
you  an  opportunity  to  miake  large  sums  of 
money,  for,  of  course,  if  you  possess  the  legal 
secrets  of  our  business  it  b  easy  for  you  to 
make  millions  <m  Wafi  Street.  Look  at 
Judge  Dalrymple.  When  he  came  to  us  he 
was  a  poor  man,  and  to-day  he  is  worth  at 
least  ten  millions.  Nonsense,  my  boy!  If 
you  wish  a  public  career,  I  am  offering  you 
the  only  channd  there  is  open  at  the  present 
time.  You  cannot  get  any  high  office  with- 
out the  backing  of  our  interests,  or  other 
similar  large  corporate  enterprises,  and  any 
other  theory  is  an  idle  dream.  Conditions 
have  dianged  since  your  father  died.  If  he 
were  alive  now  he  would  urge  you  to  accq>t 
this  offer.  Do  n't  allow  any  impracticable  and 
altruistic  doctrines  to  influence  your  good, 
sound  judgment  in  this  matter." 

Randolph  in  the  course  of  this  conversa- 
tion thus  describes  one  of  the  eating  cancers  in 
present-day  political  life: 

'*I  know  there  are  many  lawyers  serving  in 


both  houses  of  Congress  who  are  drawing 
from  three  to  five  times  as  mudi  from  great 
railroad  companies  as  they  get  from  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  these  lawyers,  without  a  blush  of 
shame,  arrange  mail  contracts  between  the 
government  and  their  private  dients,  and  they 
pass  upon  a  hundred  matters  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  corporations 
which  th^  are  paid  to  r^resent.  Ndther  can 
I  undentand  the  code  of  ethics  of  lawyers  who 
take  large  retainers  for  a  number  of  years 
from  private  concerns  that  grow  ht  upon 
public  ftivor,  and  then  accept  public  office, 
where  every  demand  of  the  public  service  re- 
quires,' them)  to  be  arrayed  against  the  dients 
that  jnade  them  rich." 

Finally,  however,  the  young  man  agrees  to 
go  into  the  law  oSct  for  one  year.  Then,  if 
he  feds  that  he  cannot  honotly  remain,  he 
is  to  retire.  In  his  new  position  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  overthrow  of  popular 
government  and  &e  robbing  of  the  voters  of 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  by  high-handed 
fraud,  in  which  newspapers,  the  political 
machines  of  the  state,  ^  militia  and  even  the 
judiciary  are  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
oorruptors  of  government. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  scandal  ooih 
nected  with  the  buying  of  a  senatorsh^  a  few 
yean  ago  in  Montana;  the  stealing  of  the 
governorship  of  Cc4orado  some  time  later; 
and  the  carnival  of  comq>tion,  injustice  and 
defiance  of  the  fundamental  princ^>les  of  free 
institutions  by  privfleged  interests  and  their 
manikins  in  office,  which  has  given  Colorado 
such  an  ill-fame  in  recent  yean,  will  reeog* 
niae  that  the  author's  vivid  and  thrillingly 
realistic  story  of  the  overthrow  of  popular 
government  by  public-service  corporations  as 
given  in  The  lAberators,  has  much  more  of  an 
historical  than  an  imaginative  basis. 

lir.  Stevens  has  evidently  not  lived  in  Colo- 
rado in  recent  yean  for  nau|^t»  and  that  he 
has  been  a  dose  student  of  the  doings  of  the 
public-service  corporations  all  over  the  land 
is  evinced  in  his  masterly  descrq>tion  of  their 
multitudinous  methods,  in  and  out  of  politics, 
to  defeat  the  people  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  plunder  right  and  left. 

George  Randolph,  seeing  he  cannot  remain 
in  the  Ames  service  and  retain  his  manhood, 
resigns  and  incun  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
magnate,  who  forbids  his  dai%hter  to  have 
any  conmiunication  whatever  with  the  young 
patriot.  Virginia  goes  into  a  dedine.  Ran^ 
do^h  joins  a  new  cn^gKOAsaiossoL  >isss«r^  ^^ 
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the  People's  AHiaDce,  and  fights  for  public 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  At  a  great 
public  meeting  in  New  York  Randc^^h 
delivers  a  notable  address,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  this  work,  and  they  consti- 
tute such  a  statesmanlike  presentation  of 
truths  that  are  of  the  first  importance  to  patri- 
otic citizens  that  we  quote  at  length: 

**Less  than  half  a  century  ago/'  he  began, 
"our  fathers  were  engaged  in  a  mighty  strug- 
gle to  free  the  bladk  slaves  of  the  nation. 
Scarcely  a  generation  had  passed  when  new 
elements  of  greed  and  oppression  set  to  work 
to  enslave  millions  of  our  people  and  to  annul 
the  doctrine  that,  under  American  institutions, 
every  citizen  has  equal  opportunities  and 
equal  rights.  You  will  seiu^  the  pages  of 
history  in  vain  to  find  where  a  once  free  people 
weie  ever  so  completely  deprived  of  liberty  of 
political  action,  or  the  power  to  control  public 
aflPa'rs,  as  are  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time. 

'*This  new  form  of  bondage  has  been  of 
slow  and  insidious  growth,  but  none  the  less 
certain  and  constant  and  progressive,  until 
to^ay  that  citizen  is  not  a  patriot  who  wiU 
not  assist  in  overthrowing  it.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  liberal,  though  misguided,  laws 
which  permitted  the  performance  of  govern- 
ment functions  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  their  private  capacities.  It  fastened 
its  poisoned  fangs  deep  into  the  national  body 
when  these  individuals  and  corporations 
waxed  rich  and  powerful  through  the  favor 
and  protection  and  license  of  public  officials 
engaged  in  performing  the  other  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  became  oppressive  when  those 
to  whom  the  people  had  granted  authority 
to  perform  specific  functions  of  government 
undertook  to  control  the  operations  of  all 
government  for  their  own  enrichment.  It 
became  unbearable  when  those  private  con- 
cerns, engaged  in  specific  governmental 
work,  adopted  the  business  policy  of  using 
each  year  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  control 
every  department  of  the  government  not 
already  granted  to  them  by  license,  through 
corrupting  the  agents  of  the  people  in  such 
departments. 

"These  great  private  enterprises,  which 
control  our  various  governments,  undertake 
to  direct  the  thought  and  action  of  the  nation 
through  their  press  and  their  creatures  in 
office.  They  uphold  mediocre  individuals 
and  destroy  strong  and  worthy  characters. 
They  fix  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 


anoney  which  the  people  may  uae.  Thcj 
maintain  that  great  gambling  institutioa 
known  as  Wall  Street,  whidi  is  a  menace  to 
every  honest  young  ncian  in  the  land,  and 
whidi  govenunent  and  municq>al  ownership 
of  public  utilities  would  destroy  in  a  day. 
They  set  up  a  false  standard  of  living  and  take 
the  means  of  comfort  from  the  millions  to  riot 
in  luxury  themsdves.  They  corrupt  the 
public  service,  prostitute  the  judidaiy  and 
defy  the  popular  will.  With  a  withering 
hand  they  blight  the  noblest  a^irations  of 
the  young  and  place  a  premium  upon  hood- 
ling,  graft  and  dishonor. 

"How  can  you  expect  the  parasites  thst 
take  public  office  under  such  a  system  to  be 
honest  in  any  of  their  relations  with  the  people  ? 
They  are  essentially  corrupt,  necessarilj 
craven,  as  a  matter  of  course  venal;  and  you 
will  never  have  honest  or  competent  offioals 
until  you  destroy  this  mighty  agency  of  ava- 
rice sjid  selfishness. 

"The  attempt  to  regulate  these  institutions 
is  a  makeshift  which  delays  the  final  triumph 
of  the  people,  which  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  corruptionists  and  which  only  succeeds 
in  increasing  the  avenues  of  bribery.  What 
do  these  powerful  agencies  care  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  service  by  a  government,  all 
branches  of  which  they  control  and  under 
which  they  can  defy  the  people  with  impunity  ? 

"Our  own  recent  state  regulation  laws  are 
probably  as  complete  as  can  be  devised,  but 
their  application  and  enforcement  are  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
political  tide  and  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  who  get  into  office.  What  may  be  rear 
sonable  rates  and  fair  capitalization  in  the 
opinion  of  one  set  of  administrative  officcn 
may  be  considered  most  unreasonable  bj 
another  set.  The  two-cent  rate  laws  are 
iUustrations  of  the  uncertainties  of  regulatioa. 
In  thickly-populated  New  York  state  our 
former  governor  considered  a  two-cent  rate 
law  unfair  to  the  railroads  for  the  reason  that 
the  rate  was  too  low,  whfle  in  ^arady-settled 
Nebraska  the  officials  consider  two  cents  a 
mile  an  amply  adequate  rate.  Thus,  you 
see,  regulation  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  or  interest  of  the  person  doing  the  regu- 
lating, and  however  honest  such  person  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  power  that  should  be 
vested  in  individuals,  for  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  people  and  not  in  consonance  with  any 
tenet  of  popular  government. 


•< 


You  may,  now  and  then,  win  a  popular 
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victory  over  them  and  get  a  few  honest  men 
in  oflSce,  but  you  leave  these  institutions  with 
all  their  gigantic  strength  unimpaired  for 
future  raids  upon  the  people,  unless  you  take 
their  unfair,  undemocratic,  unjust  privileges 
from  them  forever. 

"There  can  be  no  peace  until  this  is  done. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  great  Lincoln  declared 
that  the  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Neither  can  it  exist  with  half  of 
its  functions  farmed  out  for  criminal  uses  and 
the  other  half  retained  for  government  pur- 
poses. 

**Our  opponents  boast  about  the  economy 
of  operation  under  private  ownership. 

**In  twenty  years  the  capitalization  of  the 
public-utility  companies  in  Greater  New  York 
has  increaswi  over  one  billion  of  dollars,  with 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  sum  emended 
for  improvements  and  extensions,  and  all  of 
such  properties  capable  of  being  reproduced 
at  par  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  twenty 
years  ago. 

"This  billion  of  dollars  is  a  direct  and  con- 
stant tax  upon  everj'  inhabitant  of  the  city 
in  addition  to  the  daily  tribute  paid  upon  the 
legitimate  capitalization.  Who  can  say  how 
much  that  tax  will  be  increased  during  the 
next  twenty  years  if  private  ownership  con- 
tinues ? 

"They  shout  'confiscation*  at  us,  but  we 
do  not  intend  to  confiscate  one  dollar's  worth 
of  property,  nor  to  destroy  or  injure  one 
dollar's  worth  of  invested  capital.  We  shall 
obtain  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  people  to  vote  whatever  debt  they  choose 
to  acquire  these  utility  properties,  and  then 
we  shall  take  them  over  by  purchase  if  we 
can,  by  condemnation  if  we  must,  on  the 
basis  of  a  valuation  which  the  average  net 
income  for  the  five  year^  last  past  will  capi- 
talize at  six  per  cent.  Surely  nothing  can 
be  fairer  to  every  person  who  has  a  dollar 
invested  in  either  stocks  of  any  of  such  cor- 
porations." 

A  great  wave  of  public  sentiment  sweeps 
over  New  York  and  elects  the  People's  Alli- 
ance ticket.  Randolph  is  sent  to  the  state 
Senate  and  later  to  Congress,  where  he  makes 
a  brilliant  record. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  love  motive  is 
i9ustained  and  much  is  constantly  happening 
of  interest  to  the  general  novel  reader,  quite 
apart    from    the    political    issues    discussed. 


IVirs.  Strong  proves  a  magnificent  ally  of 
Randolph  in  his  battle  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  government.  The  wave  of  reform 
finally  sweeps  over  the  nation,  resulting  in  the 
election  of  a  Congress  representative  of  the 
people,  the  first  that  has  assembled  in  America 
in  many  years.  Then  again  the  old-time 
greatness  of  that  once  distinguished  body  is 
revived,  a  greatness  that  has  long  since  been 
destroyed  by  the  plutocracy.  On  this  point 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Stevens: 

"The  first  act  of  the  People's  Alliance,  after 
reorganizing  the  House,  had  been  to  restore 
its  functions  as  a  popular  parliamentary  body 
by  giving  members  ample  opportunity  to 
discuss  all  pending  measures.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  that  it  should 
close  on  the  sixtieth  day,  thus  giving  each 
member  of  the  House  an  opportunity  for 
almost  an  hour's  speech  by  holding  sessions 
of  six  hours  each  day,  and  no  night  sessions. 
The  time  of  any  speaker  could  be  extended 
by  arrangement  with  such  of  his  colleagues 
as  were  willing  to  give  him  all  or  portions  of 
their  time.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Ran- 
dolph should  close  the  debate  and  should  have 
the  full  session  of  the  last  day. 

"This  Congress  was  the  first  one  in  twenty 
years  in  which  members  of  the  House  were 
allowed  full  freedom  of  expression.  The 
defiance  of  boss-rule  and  the  reasserting  of 
their  governmental  prerogatives  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  had  sent  three-score  able,  learned, 
eloquent,  ambitious  and  patriotic  young  men 
into  the  congressional  arena,  and  the  Federal 
House  of  Rq)resentatives  once  more  appealed 
to  the  imagination  and  interest  of  the  people." 

The  dangerous  illness  of  Virginia,  her 
seeking  health  in  Colorado,  her  lover's  battle 
for  her  life  while  fighting  against  the  schemes 
which  her  money-mad  father  is  fostering, 
the  passing  away  of  the  father,  the  great  Con- 
gressional speech  of  Randolph,  the  victory  and 
dramatic  climax,  are  all  well  worked  out.  In 
the  final  hour  of  triun:^>h  Gertrude  Strong, 
true  to  her  fine  character,  plays  the  part  which 
we  predict  many  high-mmded,  patriotic  and 
justice-loving  women  of  culture  and  wealth 
will  yet  play  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
the  Republic  from  the  rule  of  the  spoilers. 

The  novel  carries  a  fine,  pure  atmosphere. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  exposures  of  corruption 
of  government  by  public-service  corporations 
that  has  appeared,  and,  being  instinct  with  a 
lofty  patriotic  spirit,  it  is  a  vital  work  for  the 
present  hour.  B.  O.  Flower. 


OUR   LITERARY   SECTION:    MEN,   WOMEN 
AND   BOOKS   OF  THE  HOUR. 


THIS  month  we  present  the  latest  por- 
trait of  Hon.  I.  N.  Stevens,  the  brU- 
liant  author  of  The  Libf.ratora.  which  is  made 
the  subject  of  our  book-stuily  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  the  leading  daily  paper  of  southern 
Colnrado.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  attorneys  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado. For  many  years  he  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  western  politics,  battling  against 
corruption  and  strongly  advocating  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  tlie  cause  of  public  owner- 

Frofessor  James  T.  Bixby.  Ph.D.,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  BIXBY.  whose  fine  essay  on 
"Emerson  ns  Writer  and  Man"  in  the 
Mny  issue  is  complemented  in  this  month's 
Arena  by  cne  of  the  noblest  papers  that  has 
ever  appeared,  on  "The  Message  of  Emerson," 
is  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  deep  insight. 


PROF.  JAMES;T.  BIXBY,  Ph.D. 


He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1864  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  that  insti- 
tution. Later  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Leipsic,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pliiloaophy  from  tliat  famous  seat  of  learning. 
He  is  a  fearless  yet  reverent  thinker — a  man 
whose  breadth  of  intellectual  vision  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  lofty  moral  idealism.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  deeply  thoughtful  works, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  are  The 
Cri»ia  in  Morals,  The  Ethics  of  Evolution, 
The  Xew  World  and  the  Xew  Thought,  and 
Religion  and  Srienre  aa  Allies. 

Elizabeth  Miller. 

INDIANA  has  in  recent  years  produced  a 
greater  number  of  able  and  popular 
writers  than  any  other  state  between  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr. 
John  Clark  Ridpalh,  the  historian;  Lew 
Wallace,  David  Graham  I'hiUips,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Booth  Tarkington,  Kath- 
arine Evans  Blake  and  Elizabeth  Miller  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  those  who  have 
acquired  eminence  in  literary  fields. 

Miss  Miller,  the  author  of  The  Yoke,  Saul 
of  Tartva  and  The  Ciiy  of  Delight,  is  prob- 
ably the  }-oungest  of  the  group.  She  was  bom 
on  August  17,  1878,  and  was  educated  in  the 
|iublic  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  at  Butler 
University.  In  1903  she  completed  her  first 
novel,  The  Yoke,  a  tale  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Pharoahs.  This  novel  is, 
in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  best  reli^o- 
historical  romances  that  has  appeared  in 
America  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  followed  by  Saul  of  Taraus  in  lOOfl. 
Her  new  romance.  The  City  of  Delight,  a 
tale  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  appeared  during 
the  past  spring  and  was  noticed  in  our  last 
issue.  In  referring  to  her  reason  for  adopting 
writing  as  a  profession,  Miss  Miller  recently 
wrote: 

"It  was  in  response  to  that  essential  iimer 
urging  to  write.  I  prepared  for,  and  took  up 
the  work  as  a  profession,  because  I  was  better 
equippedlfor  it  than  anything  else,  and  I  was 
offered  the'^medium  for  expression  of  my  ideas 
through  the^newspapers  and  the  encourage- 
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ELIZABETH    MILLER. 

Author  of  "TbflCity  of  Deliaht.""S»ul  o(  Tmiub/' 

'^The  Yoke." 

nient  of  the  editors.     Altogether  it  was  a  verj' 
J  unmeditated  aiu!  unromanlie  matter 

"I  write  of  old  people,  old  times  and  old 
places  because  their  glamour  has  attracted 
me  ever  since  1  can  reineiiil>er  and  because 
through  study  and  research  I  know  them 
better  than  this  big,  complex,  unfamiliar 
world  that  1  live  out  of," 

Paris  and  llie  Social  RevoliiHon.  By  Alvan 
Francis  Sanborn.  With  drawings  by 
Vaughan  Trowbridge.  Printed  on  deckle- 
edged  j)aj)er,  richly  bound  in  cloth.  Pp. 
404.  Price.  »3.50  net.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard    &  Company, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  certainly 
the  most  elalwrate  and  artistic  \-oluines  that 
has  appeared  dealing  with  the  extreme  radicals 
in  preaent-day  j>olitical  life,  is  Paris  and  the 
Social  Revdviiim,  by  Alvan  Francis  Sanbom. 
It  is  a  work  that  for  beauty  of  style,  rare  and 
delicate  humor,  broad  intellectual  hosjiitality, 
and  that  fine  sympathy  that  enables  a  man  of 
culture  to  view  unbiased  by  distorting  preju- 
dice and  ideals  and  aspirations  of  men  with 
whom    he    cannot    agree    intellectually,    is 


unmatched  in  the  writings  of  recent  decades. 

The  book  b  chiefly  given  to  a  surrey  and 
study  of  the  anarchist  groups,  although  the 
socialists  and  other  radicals  are  given  some 
attention.  Mr.  Sanbom  is  not  himself  an 
anarchist,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  froni 
understanding  their  view-point  or  from  s^'in- 
pathizing  with  much,  veiy  much,  which  a 
fine  and  true  in  the  aims  and  concepts  of  the 
great  leaders  of  intellectual  and  philosoplucd 
anarchy.  In  his  preface  the  author  thus 
defines  his  personal  attitude: 

"Once  for  all,  then,  the  author  is  not  a 
revolutionist,  though  there  are  momenti 
when  he  fancies  he  would  like  to  be  one,  it 
appears  such  an  eminently  satisfying  stale. 
It  takes  faith  to  be  a  revolutionist:  and  he 
is,  alas!  mentally  incapable  of  faith.  He  a 
not  an  anarchist,  not  a  socialist,  not  a  radical, 
not  a  'red  republican.'  .  .  .  He  is  a  con- 
servative of  the  conservatives,  only  prevented 
from  being  a  reactionary  by  the  fact  that 
reaction  is  but  another  form  of  revolutioD, 
and  the  most  hopeless  and  futh-ex&cting  of 
them  all." 

This  unusual  mental  attitude  in  a  chron- 
icler of  the  radical  groups  of  a  nation,  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  the  work.  In  the  nineteen 
chapters  which  constitute  the  \-olume  the 
author  di.scusses  in  the  most  fascinating 
manner  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
"What  the  Anarchist  Wants,"  "The  Oral 
Propaganda  of  Anarchy."  "The  Written 
I'ropaganda  of  Anarchy,"  "The  Propagaikia 
of  Anarchy  by  Example,"  "The  Propaganda 
of  Anarchy  par  le  Fait"'  "Scxialists  and 
Other  Revolutionists,"  "The  Revolutionary 
Traditions  of  the  Latin  Quarter,"  "Tht 
Revolutionar)'  Spirit  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
To-day,"  "Those  Who  Starve."  "Those 
Who  Kill  Themselves,"  "Literarj-  and  .\rtis- 
tic  Cabarets  of  Montmartre,"  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Spirit  in  Prose  Literature  and  the 
Drama,"  and  "The  Revolutionary  Spirit  in 
Poetrj",  Music  and  Art." 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Sanbom  quotes 
at  length  from  the  writings  of  Jean  Grave,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  French  anarchists. 
This  writer  in  giving  the  aim  of  the  philosophi- 
cal anarchist  observes  that: 

"They  are  very  few  who  know  that  anarchy 
is  a  theoiy  resting  on  rational  bases,  th*> 
anarchists  are  men  who,  having  collated  the 
complaints  of  those  who  suffer  from  tht 
actual  social  order,  and  having  saturated 
themselves    with    human    a^irations,    have 
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iinilertaken  a  rriti(|ue  of  the  institutions 
which  control  us,  analyzing  them,  weighing 
their  worth,  and  estimating  what  they  are 
capnbk  of  jimducing,  and  who,  from  the  sum 
total  of  their  obsenatii)ns,  deduce  logical 
natural  laws  for  the  organization  of  a  letter 

Our  author  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  leading  anarchists  discourage  all  acts  of 
Molence.  Those  who  believe  in  propaganda 
bv  the  act  of  violence  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  what  is  very  significant,  most  of  those 
who  have  committed  overt  crimes  have  been 
persons  who  have  been  unjustly  punished  or 
who  have  lost  their  positions  and  been  hounded 
from  place  to  place  because  of  their  convic- 
tions. Often  those  dear  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  persecutions  have  suffered  from 
hunger.  At  other  times  the  extreme  punish- 
ment of  anarchists  has  resulted,  as  hase\'er  been 
the  case,  in  acts  of  retaliation.  Hate  begets 
hate.  Injustice  inrites  injustice.  The  spirit 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes 
is  always  sooner  or  later  reflected  in  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  ignorant,  who  feet  that 
wrongs  have  been  done  them.  This  is  not 
said  in  justification  of  such  acts,  but  as  a 
siniple  historical  fact.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  author  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  overt  acts  of  anarchists  "have  been 
committed  by  persons  who  have  either  suf- 
fered unjustly  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
government  or  society  or  have  lived  very  close 
to  those  who  have  so  suffered." 

Then  follow  a  number  of  tjpical  citations 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"The  sensational  killing  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  Watrin,  by  the  striking|miners 
of  Decazeville  (1886)  was  a  horrible  crime  or  a 
wholesome  act  of  popular  justice,  according 
to  the  point  of  \-iew.  The  fuiy  of  the  mob  is 
explained,  if  not  excused,  by  the  fact  that  this 
Watrin  was  allowed  a  premium  of  five  pel 
cent,  upon  every  reduction  of  wages  he  was 
able  to  accomplish,  coupled  with  the  other 
fatrt  that  his  brutal  and  insatiate  rapacity  had 
forced  wages  down  thirty  per  cent,  in  eight 
years. 

"The  anarchist  house-breaker.  Clement 
Duval,  had  been  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  he  had  received  two  wounds  which 
bad  rendered  him  permanently  unfit  for  bis 
trade  of  iron-worker,  and  had  contracted  a 
disease  which  had  forced  him  to  spend  nearly 
four  years  out  of  ten  in  various  hospitals.     He 


had  experienced  real  want  in  the  course  of  his 
many  periods  of  enforced  idleness. 

"Pini  had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
society  and  the  stale.  Many  a  time,  when  out 
of  work,  he  had  been  glad  to  sleep  on  straw, 
at  two  cents  a  night,  in  the  faubourg  of 
Lb  Glacit're.  His  autobiography,  which  he 
wrote  in  jail,  while  awaiting  his  trial,  is,  like 
every  formal  utterance  Pini  ever  made, 
exceedingly  illuminating.  Of  his  early  Ufe 
he  says: 

"'Son  of  a  poor  pariah,  I  began  my  career 
surrounded  with  the  lujcuries  which  the 
bourgeoitie  heaps  upon  us  from  our  very 
cradles.  I  saw  six  of  my  brothers  die  of  want. 
One  of  my  sisters  wore  herself  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  stingy  family  of  bourgeois. 

"'My  old  father  (an  ancient  Garibaldian), 
after  a  painful  existence,  in  which  he  had 
given  to  the  bourgeoisie  sixty  years  of  his 
sweat  and  enriched  a  good  number  of  em- 
ployers, died  like  a.  dog  in  a  charity  ho^ital. 

"*I  passed  my  childhood  in  a  charity 
asylum:  and,  my  primaiy  studies  finished, 
I  was  forced  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  go 
to  work  in  a  printing  office,  where  I  earned 
just  one  franc  a  week.' 
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**  Ravachol  had  been  driven  from  workshop 
after  workshop  for  his  opinions.  In  his 
defence,  which  the  presiding  judge,  Darrig- 
rand,  refused  to  allow  him  to  read,  he  said: 

"  *  I  worked  to  live  and  to  make  a  living  for 
those  who  belonged  to  me.  So  long  as  neither 
I  nor  mine  suffered  too  much,  I  remained  what 
you  call  honest.  Then  work  failed  me,  and 
with  this  enforced  idleness  came  hunger.  It 
was  then  that  this  great  law  of  nature,  this 
imperious  voice  which  brooks  no  retort — the 
instinct  of  self -preservation — ^pushed  me  to 
commit  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for 
which  you  reproach  me  and  of  which  I  recog- 
nize myself  to  be  the  author.* 

"Lorion,  who  fired  on  and  wounded  gen- 
darmes to  prove  he  was  calumniated  in  being 
treated  by  the  socialists  as  a  police  spy,  had 
been  detained  for  five  years  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  he^ng  insulted  the  police  at 
the  dge  of  thirteen, 

"President  Car  not  signed  his  own  death 
warrant  in  refusing  to  commute  the  sentence 
of  Vaillant,  who  was  condemned  to  the  guillo- 
tine for  throwing  a  bomb  which  neither  killed 
nor  seriously  wounded  anybody. 

"*  Whether  he  admits  it  or  not,'  wrote  Henri 
Rochefort,  prophetically  at  the  time,  *M. 
Carnot  will  remain  the  veritable  executioner 
of  Vaillant.' 

"The  exasperation  produced  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Vaillant  was  aggravated  by  the  indeli- 
cacy— unpardonable  from  the  Parisian  point 
of  view — of  holding  the  execution  during  the 
Carnival,  and  by  the  atrocious  pleasantry  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Raynal,  who  said, 
V  ai  donne  des  Hrennes  aux  honnetes  gens.* 

"Georges  Etievant,  who  wounded  two 
policemen,  had  had  his  life  rendered  abso- 
lutely impossible  by  the  persecution  of  the 
police.  Implicated  by  them  in  a  theft  of 
dynamite  in  1891,  he  is  said,  on  good  author- 
ity, to  have  se^^'ed  his  time  rather  than 
denounce  the  real  culprit,  who  was  a  father  of 
a  family.  Banished  for  the  first  article  he 
wrote  after  his  release,  he  tried  to  practise 
sculpture  in  London,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  machinations  of  the  French  secret  police, 
who  made  him  lose  all  his  work.  He  was  a 
starving,  shelterless  outcast  at  the  moment 
of  liis  crime. 

"Salsou,  who  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Persian  Shah  during  the  Exposition  of  1900, 
had  lost  work  by  reason  of  his  opinions  earlier 


in  life.  Furthermore,  he  had  been  arrested 
for  vagabondage  at  Fontainebleau  while 
making  his  way  from  Lyons  to  Paris  on  foot 
in  1894,  and,  this  charge  of  vagabondage 
being  groundless,  had  been  condemned  to 
three  months  of  prison  for  vaunting  his 
anarchist  belief,  on  the  dubious  testimony  of 
a  police  spy,  who  had  been  put  into  the  same 
cell  with  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 
'drawing  him  out.' 

"Finally,  the  condemnation  of  Salsou  to 
hard  labor  for  life,  in  punishment  of  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  attempt  by  which  no  one 
was  hiu-t,  was  based  on  diplomatic  rather  than 
judicial  reasoning.  He  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Cayenne,  in  consequence,  prob- 
ably, of  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. His  body  was  thrown  to  the  sharks 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  functionaries, 
who  amused  themselves  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  fight  for  its  possession.  Certain 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  witnesses  of  thb 
revolting  scene,  have  taken  a  solemn  oath 
to  avenge  it. 

"It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  high-handed 
suppression  of  free  speech  in  France  during 
the  early  eighties  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  numerous  overt 
anarchist  acts  during  the  nineties,  and  as  if 
the  continued  policy  of  the  authorities  in 
'making  examples*  by  an  overstraining  of 
the  law  had  inspired  other  anarchists  to  follow 
the  examples  of  those  who  were  made  exam- 
ples of. 

"'The  anarchists,*  savs  Jean  Grave,  verv 
justly,  'suffer  governmental  persecutions,  not 
only  when  they  revolt,  which  is  quite  com- 
prehensible, but  even  when  they  content 
themselves  with  a  peaceable  propagation  of 
their  way  of  understanding  things,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  the  governors  pretend  to 
have  granted  the  greatest  political  liberty .  .  .  . 
The  police  have  been  ferocious,  pitiless, 
towards  the  workers.  They  have  hunted  the 
anarchists  like  wild  beasts.  For  a  word  a 
bit  strong,  for  an  article  a  trifle  more  violent 
than  usual,  years  of  prison  have  fallen  on 
them.  .  .  .  Treated  like  wild  beasts,  cer- 
tain ones  act  like  wild  beasts.  .  .  .  "Who 
sows  the  wind  reaps  the  whirlwind."' 

"Zola,  in  his  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
dynamiter  Salvat  (Paris),  makes  the  culprits 
fellow-workmen  testifv  that  he  was  'a  worthy 
man,  an  intelligent,  diligent  and  highly  tern- 
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perate  workman,  who  adored  his  little  daugh- 
ter, and  who  was  inca[)able  of  an  indelicacy 
or  meanness';  and  this  characterization  of  a 
bomb-thrower  of  fiction  might  be  applied 
with  little  change  to  almost  every  real  bomb- 
thrower  who  has  operated  in  France.  Scarcely 
one  appears  to  have  been — the  propagande 
apart — what  we  call  a  'bad  egg'  and  the 
French  call  a  ^maiivais  sujet*  or  to  have  had 
a  bad  disposition.  There  is  scarcely  a  drunk- 
ard, a  gambler,  a  libertine,  or  a  domestic 
tvrant  in  the  lot.  Indeed,  thev  have  had  so 
few  of  the  \nces  of  genius  that  one  almost 
sighs  over  their  essential  commonplaceness. 

"They  have  nearly  all  been  highly  abstemi- 
ous and  nearly  all  great  readers.  Pini's 
li\nng  expenses  averaged  less  than  three 
francs  a  day,  and  were  no  more  after  a  suc- 
cessful theft  than  before — the  best  possible 
proof  that  he  was  not  given  to  reckless  dis- 
sipation." 

Many  crimes  are  heralded  far  and  wide  as 
having  been  committed  by  anarchists,  when 
the  perpetrators  have  never  had  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  anarchists.  This,  as  Mr. 
Sanborn  points  out,  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
criminals  wishing  to  enjoy  the  added  notoriety 
which  attaches  to  anv  crime  which  is  branded 

« 

as  anarchistic,  and  at  other  times  the  officials, 
for  obvious  or  ulterior  motives,  brand  as 
anarchists  offenders  who  have  never  been 
adherents  of  anarchy.  This  kind  of  proce- 
dure by  the  police  and  prosecuting  officials 
is  bv  no  means  confined  to  France.  In 
America  we  have  recently  witnessed  a  strik- 
ing illustration  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Hebrew  lad,  Averbuch,  who  was  shot  dead 
by  two  police  officers  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
of  police  in  Chicago.  In  justification  of  the 
deed  of  violence,  the  interested  parties  claimed 
that  the  boy  was  a  desperate  anarchist.  The 
coroner's  investigation  proved  that  the  lad 
had  never  been  directly  or  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  anarchists.  He  was  simply  a 
hard-working  Hebrew  boy  who  after  toiling 
throughout  the  day  attended  night  school 
in  order  to  gain  an  education. 

There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
free  institutions  and  the  orderly  development 
of  society  as  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of 
brutality,  hate  and  despotism  on  the  part  of 
officials  or  the  government.  Crime  should 
be  punished  with  rigid  impartiality,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  being  treated  alike,  and  society 
should  be  protected  from  those  who  commit 
crimes;    but  all  punishment  should  be  made 


in  the  spirit  of  justice  and^free  from  hysteria, 
passion  or  hate,  and  with  the  double  aim  of 
protecting  society  and  reforming  the  criminal. 
Above  all,  it  is  vitally  important  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  reactionary  classes  and  the 
enemies  of  free  institutions  take  advantage 
of  a  carefully  inflamed  public  opinion,  based 
largely  on  falsehoods,  to  suppress  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  a  deadly  and  unjustifiable 
assault  has  been  made  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, not  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  but 
for  their  enslavement  by  corrupt  and  con- 
scienceless classes. 

The  chapters  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  work 
dealing  with  "The  Revolutionary  Spirit  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  of  To-day,"  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Spirit  in  Literature  and  the  Drama/* 
and  "The  Revolutionary  ^irit  in  Poetry, 
Music  and  Art"  are  intensely  interesting; 
while  the  discussions  on  "Those  Who  Starve" 
and  "Those  Who  KUl  Themselves"  are  as 
suggestive  as  they  are  somber  and  depressing. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  one  that  should 
appeal  to  all  thinking  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  social  studies,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  who  commences  its  perusal  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  read  the  entire  work. 


Joan   of  Arc.     By   M.    Boutet   de   Monvd. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color  by  the  author. 
Cloth.     Price,   $3.00.^ New   York:  ^iThe 
Century  Company. ^fjl^r^ggir    J^  H 
.x,*^ — ^  _    ^,  - 
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f^^Tnis  work  by  the  author-artist ,*M.5Boutet 
de  Monvel,  has  a  double  interest.  It  is  a 
rather  brief  but  beautifully  written  sketch  of 
the  life  and  marvelous  achievements  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  pictorial 
representations  in  color,  which  themselves 
tell  the  story  by  remarkably  suggestive  draw- 
ings of  the  chief  passages  in  her  career,  from 
the  fateful  morning  when  the  little  maid 
beheld  the  shining  Wsion  and  heard  the  voice, 
to  the  hour  of  her  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court  belonging  to  a  church 
that  some  centuries  later  was  destined  to 
canonize  her  as  a  saint.  The  pictures  deserve 
special  mention.  They  are  more  like  mural 
decorations  than  drawings  in  which  any 
thought  has  been  taken  for  the  laws  of  art, 
but  nevertheless  here  in  a  few  lines  and  with 
simple  colors,  with  no  attemj)t  at  proportion 
and  no  thought,  we  almost  said,  of  the  very 
grammar  of  art,  the  artist  has  seized  upon 
and  represented  the  domiaaivl  VVkjsw^c^.  ^^.^ 
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the  general  atmosphere  of  the  scenes  depicted 
in  a  most  striking  manner.  The  illustrations 
occupy  far  more  space  than  the  text  on  each 
page  and  form  a  setting  for  the  story  which, 
though  evidently  written  for  children,  will 
also  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  fine  writing. 


II. 


Authentic  history  contains  few  passages  so 
almost  incredibly  strange,  so  profoundly 
suggestive  and  so  fascinating  and  pathetic  as 
that  dealing  with  the  life,  work  and  death 
of  the  simple,  faith-dominated  peasant  maid 
of  Domremy,  who,  following  visions  and 
voice,  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  France  in  the 
most  desperate  crisis  of  her  history  out  of  the 
valley  of  defeat  and  despair  to  victory,  though 
at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  crisis  in  her 
history  when  Joan  appeared  on  the  scene  was 
the  most  perilous,  we  may  say  hopeless,  in 
her  annals,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  author's  descriptive  intro- 
ductory word: 

**On  the  twenty -second  of  October,  1422, 
Charles  VI.  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  with 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  by  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  to  Henry  V.,  King  of  England. 

"The  English  held  the  north  and  the  center 
of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire.  Orleans,  then 
besieged,  opposed  one  last  obstacle  to  their 
southward  march;  but  the  helpless  city  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding. 

**  Across  a  country  stricken  by  famine,  the 
remains  of  the  royal  army  .  .  .  were  retreat- 
ing, incapable  of  further  effort. 

"Everything  was  lacking — men,  means, 
even  the  will  to  resist.  Charles  VII.,  despair- 
ing of  his  cause,  meditated  flying  to  Dauphine, 
perhaps  even  across  the  mountains  to  Cas- 
tille,  abandoning  his  kingdom,  his  rights  and 
his  duties. 

"After  the  madness  of  Charles  VI.,  the 
indolence  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  selfishness 
and  incompetence  of  the  nobility  had  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  country." 

The  deadly  peril  that  threatened  France 
and  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  because  of  the 
demoralization  of  social  and  political  affairs 
weighed  down  the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful  child- 
ren of  France.  An  impending  doom  overshad- 
owed the  land  which,  it  seemed,  only  di\ine 
interposition  could  avert.     And  in  this  fateful 


hour,  in  a  peasant  hut  in  a  little  French  vil- 
lage of  Lorraine,  we  find  a  simple-hearted 
child  destined  to  rescue  her  native  land — a 
savior  for  France,  who,  like  so  many  of  the 
world's  sa\'iors  came  from  obscurity,  innocent 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  world;  but  a  pure- 
hearted,  lofty  faith  and  a  single-hearted  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  God  that  dared  the 
impossible  at  the  august  command  of  duty 
marked  the  life  of  this  strange  child  of  destiny. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  by  a  singu- 
lar accident,  through  the  decree  of  fhe  mur- 
derous council  that  tried  her,  we  have  pre- 
served to  this  day  a  trustworthy  histoiy  of 
the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  revealed  in  the 
searching  examination  of  her  enemies.  The 
proceedings  of  her  trial  being  taken  down 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  were  afterwards 
transcribed  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Paris  into  Latin.  Five  copies  were  made, 
three  of  which,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
original  exist  in  Paris  to-day.  Thus,  as  if 
ordered  by  inscrutable  will  of  eternal  Justice 
her  theological  executioners  through  their 
own  acts  in  preserving  this  story  of  her  life, 
have  perpetuated  their  criminality  as  well  as 
given  to  posterity  a  reliable  picture  of  a  life 
at  once  beautiful,  pure,  brave,  gentle,  loving 
and  tender. 

III. 

Jeanne  de  Arc,  better  known  as  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  born  in  1412  in  Domremy,  a  prov- 
ince of  Lorraine.  Her  parents  were  peasants, 
simple-hearted  and  unlettered,  but  deeply 
religious.  The  mother  never  tired  of  telling 
Joan  Bible  stories  and  the  poetic  legends  of 
medieval  France,  among  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  popular  tradition  ascribed  to  Merlin, 
which  declared  that  out  of  Lorraine  there 
should  come  a  virgin  maid  who  should  save 
France.  The  misery  and  de^erate  condi- 
tion of  France  was  ever  with  Joan,  as  she 
faithfully  performed  the  toils  of  the  day.  She 
became  very  pensive,  devout  and  absorbed 
in  the  thought  of  God  and  His  power  to  save, 
and  of  France  and  her  great  need.  Of  her 
childhood  Michelet  says: 

"Her  charity  and  piety  were  known  to  all; 
all  saw  that  she  was  the  best  girl  in  the  village; 
what  they  did  not  see  and  know  was  that  in  her, 
celestial  ever  absorbed  worldly  feelings,  and 
suppressed  their  development.  She  had  the 
divine  gift  to  remain,  soul  and  body,  a  child. 
She  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful,  never  know- 
ing the  physical  sufferings  entailed  on  woman 
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— they  were  spared  her  that  she  might  be  more 
devoted  to  religious  thought  and  inspiration. 
Born  under  the  very  walls  of  a  church,  lulled 
in  her  cradle  by  the  chime  of  the  bells  and 
nourished  by  legends — she  herself  was  a 
legend — a  quickly-passing  and  pure  legend 
from  birth  to  death.*' 

One  day,  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  beholding 
a  bright  vision  of  an  angel,  who  purported 
to  be  St.  Michael.  "He  told  her  to  be  a  good 
girl  and  to  go  to  church.  Then,  telling  her 
of  the  great  mercy  which  was  in  store  for  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  he  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  go  to  the  help  of  the  Dauphin  and 
bring  him  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  *I  am 
only  a  poor  girl,'  she  said.  *God  will  help 
thee,'  answered  the  archangel." 

Later  other  bright  visions  appeared,  two 
of  them  giving  the  names  of  St.  Catharine 
and  St.  Margaret.  Finally  the  voices  said, 
"Joan,  go  to  the  succor  of  the  King  of  France 
and  thou  shalt  restore  his  kingdom  to  him." 

When  the  subject,  however,  was  broached 
to  the  father,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  knowing 
as  he  did  the  extreme  brutality  and  immor- 
ality of  the  soldiery  of  the  time  and  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  his  child.  He  did  not  know, 
however,  how  powerful  is  innocence  when  the 
pure  soul  is  wholly  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  holiness  or  God;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
father  declared  that  he  would  rather  drown 
her  with  his  own  hands  than  have  her  enter 
the  French  army.  Finally  an  uncle  aided 
her  in  obtaining  a  hearing  before  the 
brutal  and  cynical  French  commander  of 
that  region,  M.  Baudricourt.  Here  she  met 
rebuffs,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay 
that  she  was  able  finally  to  set  forth  in  her 
quest  of  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  deter- 
mined to  test  the  child.  He  therefore  had  a 
courtier  represent  himself,  and  he  himself 
assumed  the  plainer  garb  of  one  of  his  court. 
But  Joan,  after  glancing  at  the  bogus  Dauphin, 
looked  perplexed  and  troubled  for  a  moment, 
as  the  face  was  not  the  face  which  had  been 
revealed  to  her.  Allowing  her  eyes  to  wander 
over  the  assembly,  however,  she  quickly  dis- 
covered the  real  Dauphin,  and,  advancing  to 
him,  knelt  before  him.  He  declared  that  he 
was  not  the  Dauphin,  but  she  replied,  "You 
are  he,  gentle  Prince,  and  no  other.  The 
King  of  Heaven  sends  word  to  you  by  me  that 
you  shall  be  anointed  and  crowned." 

Then  she  told  him  the  story  of  her  visions 
and  demanded  troops,  promising  to  raise  the 


siege  of  Orleans  and  to  bring  him  in  triumph  to 
Rheims. 

"The  King  hesitated.  The  girl  might  be 
a  sorceress.  He  sent  her  to  Poitiers,  to  have 
her  examined  by  learned  men  and  ecclesi- 
astics. For  three  weeks  they  tormented  her 
with  insidious  questions.  *  There  is  more 
in  Grod's  book  than  in  yours:  I  do  not  know 
my  ABC,  but  I  come  from  the  King  of 
Heaven.  When  they  objected  that  God 
had  no  need  of  men-at-arms  to  deliver  France, 
she  drew  herself  up  quickly:  *The  soldiers 
will  fight,  but  God  will  give  the  victory.'" 

Finally,  so  terrible  were  the  exigencies  of  the 
city  and  so  eager  was  the  populace  for  her 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  the  soldiers,  that  the 
King  and  the  religious  council  determined  to 
allow  her  to  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  With  her  white  standard  in  her 
hand,  symbolizing  most  beautifully  her  own 
innocence  and  purity,  she  went  forth.  In 
two  weeks  she  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
the  British  having  been  beaten  in  every 
engagement.  She  wept  when  she  saw  the 
bleeding  French;  she  wept  when  she  beheld 
the  dying  English,  for  her  nature  was  one  of 
great  love  and  sympathy. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  French  were 
pursuing  the  English  with  great  slaughter 
she  cried  when  she  obsen'ed  the  cruel  spirit 
manifested  by  her  people  toward  the  foe; 
and,  seeing  one  poor,  dying  Englishman,  she 
lost  her  military  control,  and,  springing  from 
her  horse,  she  raised  the  d^nng  man's  head  on 
her  lap,  sent  for  a  priest  and  soothed  his  last 
moments. 

Victory  crowned  her  on  every  hand.  She 
was  a  heroine,  called  forth  in  a  great  crisis, 
and  in  three  months  after  the  raising  the  siege 
of  Orleans  she  had  crowned  the  King  at 
Rheims.  After  the  coronation  of  the  King 
she  fell  at  his  feet,  assured  him  that  now  her 
mission  was  ended,  and  begged  him  to  let 
her  return  home  and  mind  her  father's  sheep; 
but  the  King  feared  to  lose  her,  he  knew  no 
one  had  such  a  hold  on  the  people  as  she;  so 
he  compelled  her  to  remain,  and  from  that 
moment  she  was  no  longer  the  same  strong, 
spirited  general,  but  felt  and  spoke  fre- 
quently of  her  approaching  doom.  At  last 
she  was  wounded,  and  by  the  treachery  and 
jealousy  of  the  French  oflBcers,  just  as  she  had 
predicted,  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  a  most  cruel  imprisonment  was 
followed  by  a  trial,  the  infamy  of  which  has 
never  been  eclipsed.    The  jud^  wete.  <i!^«t- 
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mined  to  make  her  admit  that  she  was  a 
witch  so  as  to  invalidate  the  coronation  of 
the  king.  Hundreds  of  questions  were  put 
to  her  which,  answered  either  aflSrmatively 
or  negatively,  they  intended  to  construe  as 
proof  that  the  was  a  sorceress.  One  example 
will  suflSce.  They  asked  her  if- she  believed 
herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  Now  they 
imagined  that  they  had  ensnared  her  with  a 
question,  which,  no  matter  how  she  answered, 
they  would  construe  as  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
for  if  she  answered  yes,  it  would  prove  she 
was  proud  and  presumptuous,  just  as  one 
who  had  fallen  from  grace  naturally  would 
be;  while  on  the  other  hand  if  she  answered 
no,  she  thereby  confessed  that  she  was  not 
God's  chosen  instrument.  But  she  cut  this 
bond  with  which  they  hoped  to  bind  her  with 
that  strange  wisdom  that  sometimes  startles 
a  mother  when  it  springs  from  the  lips  of  her 
child.  "If  I  am  not,"  she  said,  "may  God 
be  pleased  to  receive  me  into  grace,  and  if  I 
am,  may  he  be  pleased  to  keep  me  in  it."  So 
it  was  with  her  answers  to  hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar questions;  she  seemed  guided  by  inspira- 
tion above  the  wisdom  of  man.  Her  fate, 
however,  had  been  settled  long  before  her 
sham  trial,  and  after  this  mockerv  was  over 
Joan  of  Arc  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
to  death.  Dragged  from  her  dungeon,  she 
was  bound  to  the  stake,  while  above  her  was 
placed  a  placard  bearing  the  words,  "Heretic, 
relapser  and  idolator.*' 

And  thus  she  was  burned  to  death.  Mich- 
elet  in  commenting  on  her  martyrdom  says: 

"She  had  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  but  with  this  difference:  the  primi- 
tive churches  remained  pure  by  shunning 
action  and  sparing  themselves  the  struggles 
and  trials  of  the  world.  Jeanne  was  gentle 
in  the  roughest  struggle,  good  among  the  bad, 
pacific  in  war  itself,  yea,  she  bore  into  war 
the  very  spirit  of  God.  In  her  purity,  gentle- 
ness, and  heroic  goodness,  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  soul  was  reflected." 

And  it  may  be  added  that  in  her  we  find  the 
loftiest  type  of  heroism.  She  was  called 
forth  at  a  crisis  to  save  a  nation  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  people. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison:  Sixty  Years  of  an 
Inventor's  Life.  By  Francis  Arthur  Jones. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  302. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell    &  Company. 

The  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  one  that 
every  youth  should  be  acquainted  with,  for  he 


represents  the  best  type  of  self-made  American 
manhood.  Compelled  at  an  early  age  to 
make  a  living,  he  toiled  faithfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  kept  his  brain  active.  All  the 
windows  were  open  for  new  truths.  He  was 
not  content  to  be  an  automaton.  His  brain 
was  for  use,  not  rust.  Around  him  on  eveiy 
side  were  boys  who  seemed  far  more  fortu- 
nately circumstanced  than  he.  They  were 
being  given  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  college 
education;  he  had  his  bread  to  earn.  What 
did  it  matter  ?  His  brain  was  free.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  boy,  who  though  sometimes  a 
train-boy  and  sometimes  a  tramp  operator, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  success,  never 
allowed  his  brain  to  rust  or  his  ^lendid 
energies  to  be  exhausted  in  excess  or  dissipa- 
tion. Step  by  stq)  he  advanced.  Before 
his  tireless  experimentation  door  after  door 
opened,  revealing  new  chambers  in  the  temple 
of  truth.  From  behind  each  closed  door  the 
inventor  emerged  bearing  a  new  discovery, 
a  new  wonder  that  was  destined  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  race  and  a  benefit  to  the  tireless 
searcher  into  the  mysteries  of  nature's  work- 
shops.  Important  inventions  in  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  were  followed  by  the 
incandescent  Edison  light,  the  phonograph, 
the  kinetoscope,  the  magnetic  ore  separator, 
the  Edison  storage  batterj^  the  Edison  model 
cement  house;  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  or  inventions  and 
achievements  that  have  marked  the  career  of 
this  greatest  inventor  known  to  time. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  gives  a 
most  interesting  life  story  of  the  inventor  and 
describes  in  a  lucid  manner  his  various 
triumphs  and  how  each  was  realized.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  stor\'  of  Edison's  work, 
discoveries  and  inventions  is  but  one  side  of 
a  life  rich  in  inspiration  for  the  young.  Here 
we  see  Edison  the  man;  the  earnest,  tirdess 
worker;  the  scientific  genius;  the  whole- 
souled,  unaffected  and  unobtrusive  American; 
the  self-made  man  who  is  great  enough  not 
to  be  lost  in  worship  of  his  maker,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  modern  self-made  men. 

The  author  has  long  been  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  inventor,  and  the  story  of 
his  life  is  presented  at  once  sympathetically 
and  intelligently.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
biographical  sketches  of  recent  years.  It 
is  a  work  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  our  readers,  and  especially  would  we  urge 
parents  to  place  it  in  their  libraries  where  the 
boys  will  find  and  read  it. 
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The  Next  Step  in  Evolution.    By  Isaac  K. 

Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cloth.  Pp.  108. 
Y   Price,  50  cents  net.     New  York:   Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company. 

The  fourth  edition  of  thb  little  great  book 
has  just  appeared.  It  afforded  us  much  pleas- 
ure to  review  the  book  at  length  on  its  first 
appearance,  about  six  years  ago,  and  we  take 
equal  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  Arena  readers 
to  the  new  and  revised  edition,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  vital  contribution  to 
religious  literature  from  the  view-point  of 
the  evolutionary  thinker  that  has  yet  appeared. 
We  say  thb,  ful^r  conscious  of  what  the 
statement  means  in  view  of  the  late  Professor 
Drummond's  noble  volume  on  the  ascent  of 
life  and  other  profoundly  thoughtful  religious 
works  that  have  been  written  of  late  years 
adopting  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  Wc 
believe  that  Dr.  Funk  has  outlined  what  will 
be  one  of  the  great  and  dominating  world 
religious  concqjts  before  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury- shall  be  passed. 

Elsewhere  we  have  presented  at  length  not 
only  our  views  on  what  will  probably  be  the 
master  religious  concepts  of  the  coming  years, 
but  have  also  taken  occasion  to  quote  exten- 
sively from  The  Next  Step  in  Evolution.  It 
is  therefore  not  necessary  to  give  extended 
extracts  here.  Never  have  we  read  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  discussion  that  in  the  same 
compass  has  suggested  so  many  trains  of 
fruitful  thought  or  opened  so  many  luminous 
\'istas  as  this  volume.  It  is  therefore  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  us  to  add  that  we  can  heartily 
wish  that  every  reader  of  The  Arena  should 
possess  and  read  this  work,  which  our  great 
poet,  Edwin  Markham,  has  thus  happily  and 
truthfully  characterized: 

**A  great  little  book — suggestive  and  inspir- 
ing. It  has  a  clarity,  brevity  and  poetry 
seldom  found  in  books  dealing  with  the 
deeper  problems  of  life  and  thought.  The 
book  is  an  arsenal  of  epigrams  that  sing  home 
like  bullets.  It  ought  to  become  a  little  relig- 
ious classic." 


Earthquakes.  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
Illustrated.  Fully  indexed.  Cloth.  Pp. 
336.  Pric-e,  $2.00  net.  New  York:  D. 
Apple  ton   &  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries made  in  regard  to  radiant  energy. 


no  branch  of  science  has  made  greater  progress 
during  the  past  decade  than  seismology,  or 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 
The  fact  hat  theories  of  earthquakes  have 
until  very  recently  required  the  study  to  con- 
sist largely  of  difficult  mathematical  compu- 
tations based  on  extensive  compilations  of 
data,  has  led  geologists  generally  to  neglect 
the  subject;  but  recent  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  delicate  and  largely  auto- 
matic instruments,  which  enable  earthquake 
phenomena  to  be  studied  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  where  they  occur,  have  led  to  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject.  Therefore 
a  text-book  like  Professor  Hobbs'  volume  is  of 
special  value  at  the  present  time,  not  only  to 
students,  but  also  to  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  keep  informed  in  regard  to  recent 
scientific  advance. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Hobbs  discusses 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  such  subjects  as 
the  following:  "The  Evolution  of  the  Earth- 
quake Theory,"  "The  Cause  of  Earthquakes," 
"Seismic  Geography,"  "The  Nature  of 
Earthquake  Shocks,"  "The  Lines  of  Heavy 
Earth  Shock  and  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Earth's  Face,"  "Derangement  of  the  Surface 
and  Underflow  of  water,"  "Some  Great 
Earthquakes  Described,"  "Great  Earthquakes 
Within  the  Territory'  of  the  United  States," 
"  Earthquake  Danger  Spots  Within  the  United 
States,"  "Disturbances  Above  and  Beneath 
the  Sea,"  "The  Distant  Study  of  Earth- 
quakes," and  "Disturbances  of  Gravity  and 
Earth  Magnetism."  "-^ -^ 

At  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  author 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  various  works 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
discussion.  This  is  a  feature  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  students.  The  volume  is  also 
fully  indexed  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Amy  C.  Rkh. 


Socialism:  Positive  and  Negative.  By  Rob- 
ert Rives  La  Monte.  Cloth.  Pp.  150. 
Price,  50  cents.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerf   &  Company. 

The  loyal  supporters  of  the  present  social 
olxler  will  have  no  easy  task  to  meet  the  log- 
ical arguments  of  Robert  Rives  La  Monte  in 
this  volume  of  deep  sociological  research  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  In  a 
masterly  way  and  with  marvelous  precision 
this  earnest  and  thoughtful  writer  depicts  the 
trend  of  the  forces  that  are  irresistibly  d^\»% 
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human  society  into  a  more  practical  system 
than  the  one  that  prevails  to-day — a  system 
wherein  all  its  units  will  be  related  to  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  economic  justice  and  the 
noble  ethical  life  that  will  undoubtedly 
develop  from  it.  And  supporting  his  posi- 
tion with  the  logical  conclusions  attained  by 
science,  economic  development  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  mankind,  he  proceeds  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  nothing  short  of 
the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  will  amelio- 
rate the  chaotic  cpnditions  of  the  present  order 
of  society. 

In  the  several  chapters  of  this  work  the 
author  discusses  the  following  subjects: 
"Science  and  Materialism,"  di\ided  into 
three  parts:  1.  "The  Materialistic  Concep- 
tion of  History,"  2.  "The  Law  of  Surplus 
Value,"  3.  "The  Class  Struggle";  also 
"Marxism  and  Ethics,"  "The  NihiHsm  of 
Socialism,"  "The  Biogenetic  Law,"  and  the 
conclusions  derived  therefrom. 

On  one  point  only  would  I  differ  with  Mr. 
La  Monte,  namely,  in  regard  to  his  contention 
that  "it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  it  is  for  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Class  to  become  a  scientific 
Socialist."  This  statement  will  not  bear 
analysis,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
true.  I  am  personally  acquainted — and  so 
are  other  people — with  a  number  of  members 
of  this  same  Middle  Class  who  are  not  only 
scientific  but  even  militant  Socialists;  because 
they  realize  only  too  well  that  their  class  is 
economically  doomed  to  oblivion,  and  nothing 
but  Socialism  will  save  them  from  the  grip 
of  the  capitalist  octopus. 

Aside  ^m  this  comparatively  insignificant 
error,  the  work  is  one  meriting  wide  reading 
on  the  part  of  all  earnest  and  thoughtful 
people,  of  whatever  opinion. 

Saul  Beaumont. 


Govemmeni  by  the  People.  By  Robert  H. 
Fuller.  Cloth.  Pp.  261.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  little  volume. 
The  author,  as  he  observes  in  his  preface, 
aims  "to  give  facts  for  the  practical  informa- 
tion of  the  voter,  without  argument  either  for 
or  against  any  theory  or  proposal  of  reform." 

The  work  contains  eleven  chapters  which 
deal  with  " Government  by  Elections,"  "Qual- 
ification for  Voting,"  "Identification  of 
Voters,"  "Primary  Elections,"  "Nomination 


of  Candidates,"  "Voting  on; Election  Day," 
"Indirect  Elections,"  "Bribery  by  Intimida- 
dation,"  "Supplemental  Safeguards  Against 
Fraud,"  "Experiments  in  Reform,"  and 
"Parties  and  Their  Organization." 

These  general  subjects  are  divided  into 
830  distinct  sections  which  cover  the  whole 
field  in  so  far  as  information  is  concerned 
relating  to  the  voters*  participation  in  govern- 
ment. The  book  ought  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  every  school  in  America,  as  the  facts 
here  given  are  such  as  should  be  thoroughly 
known  to  every  voter.  The  author  possesses 
a  direct,  lucid  style.  AU  persons  who  would 
possess  an  intelligent  idea  of  our  government 
and  keep  abreast  with  changing  conditions  and 
facts  as  they  relate  to  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment and  the  evils  arising  in  the  body  politic, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  reforms,  will  find  tl  i ; 
little  work  indispensable.  It  is  a  volume  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers. 


Get'Rich'Quick  Wallingford,  By  George 
Randolph  Chester.  Illustrated.  Goth. 
I^.  448.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  story,  written  in  a  bright  and  breezy 
vein,  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  opening  pages.  It  deals  with  the  modem 
high  financier  or  promoter — the  past  master 
of  dream  finance  and  watered  stock.  In  J. 
Rufus  Wallingford  we  have  one  of  the  best 
pen-pictures  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
modem  commercial  buccaneers  in  robbing 
the  people  that  has  been  presented  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Wallingford  is  not  the  great  evil  figure 
who  corrupts  government  and  robs  the  mil- 
lions under  the  protection  of  law,  by  virtue 
of  his  influence  over  governing  and  public 
opinion-forming  agencies.  He  does  not  be- 
long to  that  desperate  and  skilful  band  that 
has  become  so  largely  at  once  the  master  of  the 
people's  money  and  of  their  government, 
through  ownership  of  the  money-controlled 
political  machines  and  control  of  newspapers, 
banks,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  able 
to  defy  law  and  sneer  at  the  people  while 
persistently  plundering  them,  answering  eveiy 
effort  of  the  people  to  curb  lawless  and  crim- 
inal greed«  with  a  defiant  threat  of  a  panic. 
The  colossal  moral  criminals  who  belong  to 
this  band  often  pretend  to  be  religious  leaders. 
They  hold  high  places  in  the  congregations  of 
the  churches;  they  bribe  the  churches  and 
colleges;  they  have  their  hands  on  the  throat 
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of  the  banking  interests  as  of  the  newspapers; 
so  they  have  no  fear  of  just  punishment  and 
are  the  most  sinister  figures  of  modern  civil- 
ization, as  they  are  also  the  most  deadly  foes 
to  American  prosperity  and  to  free  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  this  t^-pe  that  Mr. 
Chester  is  concerned,  but  rather  with  the 
modern  criminal  who  is  less  cunning  and  less 
culpable  but  who  to  the  limit  of  his  power 
plunders  the  people  through  deception  and 
cunning  appeals  to  their  cupidity.  Walling- 
ford  comes  to  a  western  city  with  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  that  sum  embarks  on  the 
career  of  a  promoter.  He  is  a  Colonel 
Sellers  up-to-date.  Commencing  his  career 
by  organizing  a  company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  covered  carpet-tacks,  he  soon  centers 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  unsophisticated 
men  upon  fabulous  possible  gains.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  hypnotized  and  their 
cupidity  is  aroused,  he  proceeds  to  deftly 
relieve  them  of  their  earnings.  Then  he 
reaches  for  the  money  of  the  "widows  and 
or[>hans."  The  farmers  later  engage  his 
attention.  He  is  very  versatile  and  resource- 
ful. He  turns  from  one  class  to  another, 
reaping  rich  harvests  on  almost  every  deal. 
He  is  not,  however,  so  ambitious,  so  cunning 
or  so  skilful  as  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  when 
he  reaped  his  millions  through  the  Cleveland 
secret  bond  deal,  or  as  was  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller when  he  acquired  the  basis  for  his 
colossal  fortune  through  ruining  his  com- 
petitors by  secret  rebates  and  other  dark- 
lantern  methods.  At  length  Wallingford  is 
tripped  by  fate  and  but  for  his  faithful  wife 
would  have  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
in  a  penitentiary'. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  bright,  humorous 
manner.  All  the  time  the  moral  criminality 
of  the  promoter,  however,  is  obvious.  Wall- 
ingford's  methods  reveal  with  photographic 
accuracy  the  workings  of  the  most  dangerous 
class  of  men  outside  the  prison  gates.  This  is 
a  story  that  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 


The  Coast  of  Chance,  By  Esther  and  Lucia 
Chamberlain.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
465.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  romance,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
aptly  termed  time-killers,  has  no  ethical  value. 


It  is,  however,  much  better  than  most  of  the 
modern  mystery  tales  and  will  appeal  to 
persons  who  care  more  for  an  exciting  story 
with  plenty  of  action  and  strong  dramatic 
situations,  than  for  literary  excellence 

The  interest  centers  largely  around  an  old 
East  Indian  jeweled  ring  belonging  to  an 
English  noble  family — a  ring  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  by  reason  of  the  traditions  cluster- 
ing around  its  histor}'  and  the  family  associa- 
tions it  is  held  to  be  priceless  by  its  owners. 
The  ring  has  been  stolen  and  comes  into  the 
possession  of  a  beautiful  young  society  girl, 
being  given  her  by  her  fiance.  The  girl, 
before  the  ring  comes  into  her  possession, 
falls  in  love  with  a  mysterious  Englishman, 
and  later  concludes  that  he  is  the  thief.  .All 
the  leading  characters  work  for  some  time  at 
cross  purposes,  thus  sustaining  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  tale  is  a  fairly  well-written 
story  of  crime,  mystery  and  tempestuous 
human  love. 


The  Hemlock  Avenue  Mystery,  By  Roman 
Doubleday.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  276. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  best  detective  story 
by  an  American  author  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  years.  It  is,  of  course,  a  story  written 
simply  to  entertain  and  amuse — such  a  story 
as  most  novel  readers  desire  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  well  written  and  convinc- 
ing. The  elements  of  probability  are  much 
stronger  than  in  most  detective  or  mystery 
tales,  and  the  author's  pleasing  style  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  cleverness  of  plot  and  con- 
struction and  the  satisfactory  untangling  of 
knots  that  at  times  seem  to  hold  ominous 
significance  for  some  of  the  leading  characters. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  the  murder  of  a 
well-known  lawyer.  Another  attorney,  an 
enemy,  is  suspected,  and  the  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  points  to  the  younger  lawyer 
or  his  affianced  as  the  murderer.  A  young 
newspaper  majn  is  the  good  angel  to  the  sus- 
pected parties  and  proves  more  than  a  match 
for  the  alert  and  determined  detective.  There 
are  a  number  of  characters  who  play  promi- 
nent r6les,  and  the  novel  has  far  more  of  the 
elements  of  human  interest  and  a  better 
background  than  most  mystery  tales. 
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IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT 

THE  SINISTER  ASSAULT  ON  THE  BREASTWORKS 

OF  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 


ONE  OF  the  most  timely  and  important 
addresses  of  recent  months  was  deliv- 
ered by  Justice  William  J.  Ga\'nor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  before  the  Har- 
vard Political  Club  on  the  evening  of  April 
seventh.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  on 
"The  Political  Duty  of  CoUege  Men"  the 
eminent  jurist  used  these  impressive  words: 

•*It  is  the  worst  polic}'  in  the  world  to  drive 
people  to  secret  meetings  and  plottings. 

'*Let  them  speak  in  the  open  and  you  will 
have  no.  secret  plottings,  throwing  of  bombs 
and  assassinations. 

**It  is  hard  to  make  the  little  *  pin-head'  in 
authority  understand  this  in  this  free  country, 
where  of  all  the  world  it  should  be  understood. 
He  prefers  the  Russian  method  of  force." 

No  more  timely  or  important  advice  has 
been  given  than  this.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  forces  that  are  aggressively  seeking 
to  destroy  free  government  are  so  perniciously 
active  in  attempting  to  establish  precedents 
that  can  be  used  to  destroy  that  free  speech 
without  which  no  such  thing  as  free  govern- 
ment can  exist,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
friend  of  democratic  government  to  courag- 
eously and  determinedly  stand  for  the  basic 
principles  that  are  vital  to  the  life  of  Repub- 
lican rule. 

No  one  abhors  all  acts  of  violence  more  than 
does  the  Editor  of  The  Arena.  When  we 
founded  this  review  in  1889,  one  of  the 
important  papers  in  our  first  issue  was  a 
protest  against  capital  punishment,  and  at  all 
times  while  under  our  editorial  management 
The  Arena  has  carried  forward  a  war  on  war 
and  on  all  acts  of  injustice,  violence  and  deeds 
that  tend  to  foster  the  savage  in  man.  We 
believe  with  Hugo,  that  '*Life  is  sacred  and 
belongs  to  God  alone."  We  believe  the  state 
has  no  right  to  take  a  life:  that  wars  of  aggres- 
sion are  moral  crimes  of  measureless  propor- 
tiona;  that  the  slaughter  of  the  lower  animab 
for  sport  is  also  morally  criminal  and  brutaliz- 
ing in  its  influence  on  the  public  mind.  For 
all  the  overt  acts  of  violence  that  have  at  times 
marked  the  histoiy  of  our  country  we  have 
only  tsdings  of  abhorrence. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  diflicult 
to  frame  language  strong  enough  to  character- 
ize our  abhorrence  of  the  systematic  attempts 
that  too  frequently  of  late  have  marked  the 
action  of  police  and  the  controlled  newspapers 
and  which  are  calculated  to  create  unreason- 
ing prejudice  against  anarchists  by  attempting 
to  lodge  crimes  at  their  door  of  which  they  are 
entirely  innocent,  and  of  the  persistent  and 
Republic-destroying  attempt  of  the  enemies 
of  free  government  to  destroy  free  speech,  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  democracy,  without  which 
peaceful  progress  and  free  government  can- 
not live.  The  corrupt  political  rings  and  the 
privileged  classes  which  are  behind  them  are 
working  systematically,  largely  through  sensa- 
tional stories  that  are  false  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  through  hysterical  appeals,  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  and  create  national 
hysteria  at  the  lime  when  above  all  times  men 
should  be  sober-minded  and  swayed  by  reason 
instead  of  passion  or  prejudice. 

Recently  a  tragedy  occurred  in  Chicago, 
the  details  of  which  would  create  no  surprise 
if  the  scene  of  the  killing  had  been  St.  Peters- 
burg instead  of  a  city  in  the  Republic,  and 
this  tragedy  was  instantly  used  by  the  officiab 
responsible  for  the  death  in  question,  and  by 
the  news{)apers  seeking  sensation,  as  well  as 
those  controlled  by  privileged  interests,  to 
so  inflame  the  public  mind  against  anarchists 
as  to  justify  the  establishment  of  precedents 
curtailing  free  speech,  which  in  turn  can 
easily  be  extended  to  other  groups  of  thinkers 
who  advocate  any  ideas  contrary  to  conven- 
tional or  conservative  thought.  Briefly,  the 
facts  in  this  tragedy  are  as  follows: 

On  March  second,  at  the  home  of  the  chief 
of  police  in  Chicago,  a  young  Russian  Jew, 
Lazarus  Averbuch  by  name,  was  killed  by 
Chief  G.  M.  Shippy  and  James  Foley.  The 
next  morning  the  press  from  ocean  to  ocean 
was  filled  with  scare  head-lines  and  lurid 
descriptions  of  the  alleged  attempt  of  anarchist 
Averbuch  to  kill  the  chief  of  police,  and  the 
public  was  treated  to  long  disquisitions  on  a 
great  anarchist  plot  which  the  police  were 
seddng  to  uncover.    Not  otiy  were  the  news 
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columns  devoted  to  long,  sensational  and 
very  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the  desper- 
ate character  of  the  anarchist  whom  the  chief 
of  police  and  another  oflScer  shot  down,  but 
many  editorials  appeared,  all  well  calculated 
to  inflame  the  public  against  the  anarchists. 
In  fact,  everything  possible  was  done  to  hide 
the  real  character  of  the  crime  conmiitted, 
while  fanning  to  fever  heat  the  unreasoning 
passion  and  prejudice  of  the  people  and 
creating  feelings  of  alarm  and  hate  toward  all 
anarchists.  Judging  from  the  reports  given 
to  the  press,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  those 
responsible  for  the  poor  lad*s  untimely  death 
imagined  they  could  not  only  by  the  course 
pursued  justify  themselves  before  the  public, 
but  also  make  the  shameful  killing  a  means  of 
increasing  police  autocratic  power  and  destroy- 
ing free  speech. 

Now  what  were  the  facts  relating  to  the 
charge  that  the  lad  was  an  anarchist  as  proved 
at  the  inquest  ?  It  was  shown  that  this  charge 
was  a  falsehood  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 
The  only  witnesses  to  the  killing  of  the  boy 
were  the  men  who  did  the  deed  and  the  family 
of  the  chief  of  police,  who  naturally  desired  to 
save  from  punishment  those  who  committed 
the  act.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  coroner 
held  the  perpetrators  of  the  killing  as  justified. 
But  in  view  of  the  falsehoods  sent  out  about 
the  boy  being  an  anarchist,  and  about  an 
anarchist  plot,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  refus- 
ing to  lay  any  special  credence  upon  the  plea 
of  the  men  who  committed  the  killing.  The 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Chronicle  for  March 
twenty-fifth  published  the  following  editorial 
comment  on  the  finding  of  the  coroner's 
inquest: 

"The  eye  witnesses  to  the  tragedy  aU  are 
members  of  Chief  Shippy's  household  and 
only  they  and  Grod  know  the  truth,  and  Grod 
has  not  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the  inquest. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  may  fed  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict.  The  loss  of  a  young 
life,  with  all  its  chances  to  become  useful  to 
itself  and  to  others,  is  under  all  circumstances 
a  thing  to  be  deplored.  But  doubly  painful 
was  to  us  the  cry  that  Averbuch  was  an 
anarchist.  We  felt  all  the  injustice  which  the 
false  alarm  of  an  'anarchist  plot'  was  bound 
to  cause  to  thousands  of  our  people,  both  here 
and  abroad.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
all  those  who  knew  Averbuch,  we  have  lost  in 
him  a  respectable,  intelligent  and  hard-working 
boy,  and  we  have  lost  him  under  circumstances 
wJuch  are  as  tra^c  as  they  are  mysterious. 


We  regret  his  untimdy  death  and  condole 
with  his  family.  But  we  were  much  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  suffering  of  thousands 
which  was  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  unwar- 
ranted imputation  of  anarchist  plots.  The 
inquest  has  established  the  fact  that  Averbuch 
was  no  anarchist;  that  he  was  a  peaceful, 
intelligent  boy  who  worked  every  day  and 
attended  night  school  almost  every  evening. 
The  inquest  proved  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  anarchists.  This  was  the  point  which 
concerned  us  above  all. 

The  injury  done  by  the  police  and  the  dailv 
press  sowing  the  false  charges  of  Averbuch 
being  an  anarchist  cannot  be  estimated. 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  millions  that 
read  the  blood-curdling  descriptions  of  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  chief  of  police  bj 
a  desperate  anarchist  will  ever  learn  that 
Averbuch,  instead  of  being  a  desperate 
anarchist,  had  not  only  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  anarchy,  but  was  a  peaceable, 
hard-working,  studious  lad;  and  the  moral 
crime  thus  conunitted  against  freedom  is 
typical  of  a  number  of  recent  unjustifiable 
and  indefensible  attempts  to  mislead  the 
people  and  fan  to  flame  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  masses  by  deliberate  mis- 
representations. 

Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  this  propa- 
ganda of  reaction  by  falsehood,  have  come  a 
series  of  lawless  suppressions  of  free  ^>eecii 
that  have  established  precedents  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  chief  bulwark  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Wendell  Phillips  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  when  siinilar  crimes  against 
free  spe^h  were  favored  by  those  determined 
to  perpetuate  African  slavery,  said:  "The 
community  that  does  not  protect  its  humblest 
and  most  hated  member  in  the  free  utterance 
of  his  opinion,  no  matter  how  false  or  hateful, 
is  a  gang  of  slaves." 

And  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  that 

"...  they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not 
For  all  the  race." 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  possibly  foster 
and  increase  violence  and  lawlessness  so 
surely  as  the  sowing  broadcast  of  falsehoods 
such  as  those  published  in  the  Averbuch  case, 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Rusaiaa 
system  of  suppression  of  free  speech. 

Hi^pily,  there  are  always  some  men  in  the 
conservative  ranks  as  well  as  among  the 
reformers  who  are  wise  oiou^  to  diaccn  that 
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in  this  attack  on  free  speech  is  to  be  found  the 
most  deadly  peril  that  ever  confronted  our 
Republic,  and  brave  enough  to  disregard  the 
insane  and  hysterical  popular  clamor  in 
defence  of  freedom  for  those  whose  views  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  concepts  enter- 
tained by  these  conservative  advocates  of 
the  great  bulwark  of  fundamental  democracy, 
free  speech.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  Judge  Gaynor*s  thoughtful  words. 
Another  noble  and  profoundly  thoughtful 
voice  among  the  conservatives  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  of  ex-United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Civil  Service,  William  Dudley 
Foulke.  Mr.  Foulke  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  of  March  twenty-first  gave  voice  to 
as  genuinely  statesmanlike  an  utterance  as 
has  appeared  in  recent  years;  and  because 
the  author  is  a  leading  conservative  thinker 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  weighty  truth 
expressed,  we  reproduced  his  warning  07 
to  American  patriots  in  full: 

"Do  the  police  of  Chicago  realize  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  seizing  Emma  Gold- 
man, taking  her  from  the  platform  before  she 
had  uttered  one  seditious  word  and  forcibly 
preventing  her  from  addressing  an  audience 
in  that  city  ?  And  do  the  people  of  Chicago 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  acquiescence  in 
this  suppression  of  the  right  of  free  speech, 
involved  in  the  failure  to  punish  the  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  it? 

"The  constitution  of  Illinois  declares  *tfae 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print 
on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty.'  If  in  her  speech  she  had 
incited  men  to  crime  she  might  properly  have 
been  arrested,  but  to  stop  her  hom  speaking 
at  all  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  as  weU  as  of  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  rights. 

"I  know  the  provocation  was  very  strong. 
Emma  Goldman  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  instigator  of  the  Ha3rmarket  riots 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  murder  of  McKinley 
and  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
chief  of  police.  The  principles  of  anarchy 
which  she  represents  are  held  by  most  of  us 
in  supreme  contempt.  It  seems  ridiculous 
even  to  dream  that  orderly  society  can  exist 
without  organized  government,  and  when  it 
is  proposed  to  overthrow  such  government  by 
assassination,  the  crime  we  most  detest,  the 
proposal  naturally  arouses  our  abhorrence. 


"But  no  matter  how  wild  the  theory, 
every  human  being  in  this  country  has  a  right 
to  advocate  it  by  any  argument,  short  of  the 
direct  instigation  to  crime.  If  Enmia  Gold- 
man has  been  guilty  of  crimes  in  the  past,  let 
her  be  punished,  but  if  crime  cannot  be  proved 
and  she  is  still  at  liberty,  part  of  that  liberty 
is  her  right  to  address  her  fellow-citizens,  and 
by  any  argument,  to  convince  them  of  any- 
thing she  chooses  short  of  the  perpetration 
of  crime. 

"The  right  of  free  speech  is  elementary  in 
a  government  like  ours,  and  not  for  her  sake 
but  for  our  own  we  must  insist  upon  it.  If 
the  police  of  Chicago  can  say  in  advance  that 
her  theories  are  dangerous  and  may  drag  her 
away  before  she  utters  them,  they  might 
have  prevented  Henry  George  from  ^eakmg 
on  behalf  of  the  single  tax  because  it  would 
overthrow  property  rights;  th^  might  have 
prevented  ihe  advocates  of  the  rate  bill  from 
urging  their  representatives  to  support  it 
because  in  their  view  it  would  subject  private 
property  to  unreasonable  governmental  con- 
trol. 

"If  the  police  can  decide  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  what  I  intend  to  say,  where 
is  to  be  the  limit  of  their  arbitrary  power? 
Such   a   precedent   cannot   be  permanently 
maintained  and  America  remain  a  free  nation. 
The  same  methods  were  attempted  in  the 
South  before  the  war  to  stifle  the  arguments 
against  slavery.    Helper's  *  Impending  Crisis/ 
a  clear  and  logical  demonstration  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  was 
denounced  and  confiscated  as  an  incendiary 
book,  liable  to  encourage  a  bloody  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves.    All  public  utterance 
of  anti-slavery  ideas  in  the  South  was  followed 
by  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  or  a  lynching. 
The  world  has  now  passed  beyond  that  stage, . 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago  police  is  far 
more  dangerous  because  it  seeks  through  the 
ministers  of  law  and  by  the  pretended  author- 
ity of  the  law  itself  to  overthrow  that  necessaiy 
freedom  of  speech  which  the  law  guarantees. 
"To  prevent  any  one  from  speaking  on 
behalf  of  anarchy  is  to  give  to  the  cause  of 
anarchy  the  most  formidable  weapon  it  has 
ever  possessed,  a  weapon  even  more  danger- 
ous than  the  bullet  of  Csolgosz,  for  if  our 
people  were  once  to  say  to  the  anarchist, 
*You  have  no  other  means  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  your  doctrines  except  assassination,* 
they  will  give  him  the  first  rea!  eij^^asM^  V3t.\^ 
detestable 
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"Last  spring  I  was  in  Russia  and  conversed 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  that  party  which  has 
more  than  any  other  the  sympathy  of  liberty- 
loving  Americans.  Political  assassinations 
were  then  going  on  in  Russia  at  the  rate  of 
five  hundred  a  month.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Douma  belonging 
to  this  party  already  had  been  killed  by  the 
reactionaries,  and  this  gentleman  himself 
was  marked  out  for  secret  murder,  yet  when 
a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Douma 
denouncing  all  political  assassinations,  he 
would  not  support  it,  but  said:  'So  long  as 
there  is  any  other  method  of  securing  the 
redress  of  abuses,  assassination  is  utterly 
unjustifiable  and  detestable,  but  when  a  free 
press  and  free  speech  are  stifled  and  there  is 
no  other  remedy  we  wiD  not  be  hypocritical 
enough  to  denounce  it.*  I  could  not  refrain 
from  contrasting  these  terrible  alternatives 
with  the  happy  condition  of  my  own  country, 
where  men  could  speak  and  write  and  convince 
their  fellow-citizens  and  finally  seciu^  relief 
by  law.  But  the  moment  the  police  can  say: 
'This  man  or  this  woman  shall  not  speak,' 
the  government  to  that  extent  is  actually 
Russianized.  Then  for  the  first  time  can  the 
anarchist  actually  cry  out  upon  the  heels  of 
his  assassinations:  'I  had  no  other  remedy.* 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  sympathy  of  really 
patriotic  Americans  will  be  accorded  even  to 
such  as  Emma  Goldman,  if  her  lips  are  closed 
by  arbitrary  power.  What  will  Chicago  do 
to  repudiate  this  fatal  precedent? 

Among  the  leading  reform  writers  who  have 
courageously  defended  the  fundamental  rights 
of  free  government  in  the  presence  of  this 
attack  by  the  enemies  of  democracy,  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Post,  the  able  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Public,  deserves  special  mention.  Mr.  Post 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  fundamental 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  courageous  leaders 
of  progressive  democracy  in  the  United  States. 
Though  he  is  neither  an  anarchist  on  the  one 
hand  nor  a  socialist  on  the  other,  he  is  quite 
as  quick  to  defend  the  representatives  of 
either  of  these  schools  of  thought  as  he  is  any 
oth6r  class  of  citizens  who  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  unjust,  reactionary  and  undemocratic 
treatment.  Mr.  Post's  editorial  on  "Free 
Speech  and  Emma  Goldman'*  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  all  friends  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  because  it  is  evident  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic  who  are  bent  on  rearing 
a  conmiercial  despotism  on  the  ashes  of  free 


institutions  are  now  merely  throwing  out  their 
skirmish  lines  for  a  long  and  well-planned 
campaign  against  popular  government,  we 
quote  at  length  from  this  ^itorial,  as  the 
fundamental  issue  no  less  than  the  svstematic 
attempt  to  mislead  the  public  is  so  well 
emphasized : 

"*Emma  Goldman'  is  the  name  that  our 
black-art  -reactionaries  conjure  with.  Pre- 
eminently that  name  is  to  a  certain  malicious 
class  of  this  generation  what  John  Brown's 
was  to  a  similar  class  fifty  years  ago.  The 
empty-headed  accept  as  sufficient  to  justify 
lawless  police  interference  with  peaceable 
meetings  and  freedom  of  ^eech,  the  explana- 
tion that  the  speaker  either  was  or  was  to  be 
Emma  Goldman. 

"And,  pray,  why  should  Emma  Groldman's 
meetings  be  suppressed?  Because  she  advo- 
cates assassination?  How  do  you  know 
that  she  advocates  assassination?  Did  vou 
ever  hear  her  advocate  assassination?  Were 
you  ever  informed  by  any  trustworthy  pcfson 
that  he  had  heard  her  advocate  assassination? 
Ah,  the  police  detectives  say  so,  do  they? 
And  you  find  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  police 
detectives  for  reports  of  utterances  at  public 
meetings?  The  newspapers  also  say  that 
Emma  Goldman  advocates  assassination? 
But  do  you  retain  your  faith  in  the  verity  of 
newspaper  reports?  And  whether  you  do 
or  not,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  newspapers 
do  report  advocacy  of  assassination  by  Emma 
Goldman  ?  Is  n*t  it  the  fact  that  when  they 
quote  her  literally  her  words  are  sober? 
Are  n't  the  newspapers  always,  when  quoting 
her,  obliged  to  explain  naively  that  on  this 
particular  occasion  she  softened  her  s^>eech? 
Is  n't  she  an  anarchist,  then?  So  she  savs; 
but  what  do  you  understand  by  'anardiist*? 
Do  you  understand  it  in  the  sense  that  igno- 
rant policemen  and  sensational  new^apers 
use  it  ?  With  them  it  is  only  an  empty  epi- 
thet, a  mere  term  of  reproach,  such  as  'repub- 
lican* once  was,  and  as  'democrat'  was,  and 
as  'abolitionist'  was.  And  shall  American 
institutions  be  broken  down  for  an  idle  epi- 
thet? 

VNow,  we  do  not  agree  with  Emma  Gold- 
inan*s  opinions.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of 
apology.  We  should  despise  oursdves  if  we 
denied  conviction  of  any  truth  in  order  to 
escape  the  odium  of  identification  with  one  of 
its  persecuted  preachers.  It  ia  because  it 
happens  to  bt;  a  pertinent  faict,  that  we  say  #e 
do  not  agree  with   Emma  G<MraaiL    For 
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our  rejection  of  her  opinions  is  no  reason  for 
joining  in  the  riotous  demand  that  she  be 
forbidden  to  utter  them.  On  the  contraiy, 
all  the  more  should  we  insist  that  she  be 
unmolested  in  her  exercise  of  the  American 
right  of  free  speech.  Any  human  animal 
will  fight  for  his  own  rights;  but  if  those 
common  rights  which  are  landmarks  of  civil- 
ization have  to  depend  for  their  perpetuation 
upon  animal  patriotism,  they  are  not  likely 
to  endure  a  supreme  test.  Let  Emma  Grold- 
man  be  as  odious  as  you  please,  and  her  opin- 
ions as  false  and  hateful  as  they  may  be; 
nevertheless  their  utterance  must  not  be  pro- 
hibited if  American  ideals  are  to  be  preserved 
and  each  individual's  liberty  safeguarded. 

"We  have  yet  to  see  the  first  incendiary 
quotation  from  Emma  Goldman's  speeches. 
But  if  her  speeches  are  incendiary,  the  rem- 
edy is  not  police  censorship.  It  is  by  orderly 
prosecution  and  with  full  opportunity  for 
defense.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  meet- 
ings has  a  natural  tendency  to  create  and 
fopiter  incendiary  impulses;  and  that  such  is 
the  cold-blooded  purpose  of  some  one  in  this 
persecution  of  Emma  Goldman  we  are 
reluctantly  inclined  to  suspect.  It  seems 
incredible  that  police  authorities  of  reasonable 
intdligence  should  not  know  that  while  public 
^>eecbe8  bring  no  harm  to  honest  men  aikl 
honest  interests,  the  harm  th^  bring  to 
rascals  comes  through  lawful  channels,  and 
that  the  only  harm  that  ever  comes  from 
public  speech  comes  from  its  suppression. 
Said  Judge  Gaynor  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  recently,  'Some  years  ago  I  saw  a 
big  Socialist  gathering  under  a  red  flag  in  a 
public  park  in  Edinburgh  with  not  a  police- 
man in  sight;  were  such  a  gathering  attempted 
in  Central  Park  the  assemblers  would  have 
their  heads  knocked  off  by  the  police  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.'  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  'red  anarchy'  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  this  country  creates  no  excitement  in  Great 
Britain.'  Let  Emma  Goldman  speak  in 
public  without  interference,  and  what  she 
says  will  stand  or  fall  in  public  opinion  upon 


its  merits.  She  could  not  if  she  would,  incite 
to  violence;  and  from  all  we  learn  of 
her,  from  better  sources  than  the  police  and 
sensational  newspapers,  she  would  not  if  she 
could." 

Illinois  is  by  no  means  the  only  state  where 
efforts  are  being  syslematically  made  to  sup- 
press free  speech.  Recently  one  of  the  most 
shameful  outrages  ever  perpetrated  on  Mas- 
sachusetts soil  was  committed  in  Worcester, 
when  the  Rev.  Eliot  White,  a  scholarly 
Episcopalian  clergyman  who  happened  to 
call  down  the  ill-will  of  one  section  of  the 
community  by  avowing  his  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  Socialism,  and  who 
had  further  antagonized  some  capitalistic 
interests  by  exposing  unjust  and  brutal  con- 
ditions, was  arrested  on  the  streets  of  the  ci^ 
by  two  Irish  policemen,  for  merely  explaining 
to  some  friends  the  unconstitutional  and 
unjust  action  of  the  authorities  in  forbidding 
Mr.  Berkman  to  speak  in  the  city.  At  our 
request  Mr.  White  has  given  an  admirable 
story  summarizing  the  actual  facts  in  this 
case,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  understand 
how  sinister  in  their  significance  are  the  pre- 
cedents being  set  by  the  lawless  aiid  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  irre^>on8ible  ofiicials  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  basic  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment and  who  are  industriously  striving  to 
substitute  Russian  theories  and  Russuui 
practices  for  the  basic  ideal  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  which  all  gremt 
democratic  leaders  have  recognised  to  be  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  free  institutions.  The 
hope  of  the  Republic  lies  in  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  men  and 
women  who  think  and  who  are  not  the  eaaj 
victims  of  prejudice,  insane  passion  or  hysteria. 
If  this  element  will  assert  itself,  the  Repuhlic 
will  not  only  be  saved,  but  the  enemies  of 
free  government  wiU  be  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  continue  to  create  disturbance  and  invite 
deeds  of  violence  by  imjust,  oppressive, 
unconstitutional  or  lawless  acts  on  the  part 
of  officials. 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACY  AND  PLUTOCRACY 

IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


Two  Facts  f«r  Democratic  Voters  to 

Bemember. 

BEHIND  Mr.  Bryan  there  are  to-day 
millions  of  enthusiastic,  earnest  and 
patriotic  voters,  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed to  voting  the  Republican  ticket,  in 
the  h*^T^e  that  the  party  might  turn  from  the 
false  ^  >d8  of  privilege,  back  to  the  ideals  that 
governed  that  party  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 
Thousands  of  these  Republican  voters  were 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  slander,  calumny  and 
false  misrepresentation  which  was  waged  by 
the  servants  of  the  Wall-Street  gamblers  and 
the  law-defying  corporations  through  party 
organs  responsive  to  the  money-controlled 
machine  behind  Governor  John  Johnson 
is  the  reactionary  or  plutocratic  wing  of  the 
democratic  party  and  the  journals  that  forced 
Alton  B.  Parker  on  the  Democracy  four  years 
ago,  thereby  insuring  the  overwhelmiiag 
defeat  of  the  party. 

These  are  two  facts  which  all  Democratic 
voters  should  remember. 

The  Womld-be  Wreckers  ef  The  Democratic 
Party  and  Their  Present  Tactics. 

That  element  of  law-defying  corporate 
wealth  that  for  the  advancement  of  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  interests  poses  as  Demo- 
cratic and  in  this  way  is  enabled  to  help  keep 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  control  of 
the  handy-men  of  the  plutocracy,  and  that 
since  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  Speaker  has 
made  the  once  noble  House  of  R^resentatives 
merely  another  bulwark  of  privileged  wealth, 
is  again  as  active  as  it  was  four  years  ago  in 
the  Democratic  party.  This  element  has  no 
political  convictions.  Its  secret  motto  is 
"Our  own  pockets  all  the  time."  If  it  can 
control  a  party  and  through  that  control 
further  entrench  itself  in  government,  it  is 
willing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  loot  which  it 
wrests  from  the  people  in  order  to  defeat  the 
interests  of  the  electorate.  Otherwise,  its 
effort  is  to  destroy  any  popular  party,  so  as  to 
keep  reactionists  in  office;  and  it  is,  naturally 
enough,   bitterly  opposed  to  any  candidate 


that  has  been  tempted  at  all  points  and  who 
it  has  proved  cannot  be  seduced  by  the  lure 
of  wealth,  of  power  or  of  official  positioiL 
The  leading  representatives  of  this  dement 
have  foimd  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  such  a  man  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  uniting  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  in  repeating  the  parrot-ay 
of  four  years  ago.  Prior  to  the  last  Demo- 
cratic convention,  the  New  York  Worlds  sec- 
onded by  a  number  of  plutocratic  papen, 
became  fairly  hysterical  in  the  cry  that  Bma 
could  not  be  elected,  but  that  a  certain  eastern 
judge,  Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker,  would  insure 
the  triumphant  election  of  the  Democratic 
ticket.  It  may  be  true  that  a  few  of  the 
weaker  minded  among  the  editorial  writen 
that  penned  the  absurd  special  pleas  for 
Parker  and  the  reactionists  were  simple 
enough  to  believe  what  they  wrote;  but  it  ia 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  men  of  brains 
among  the  plutocratic  Democrats  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Parker  could  result  in  anything  other  than  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Democratic 
party,  for  these  men  clearly  understood  that 
the  Democratic  party,  was  and  is  a  party  of 
the  people  and  opposed  to  privilege,  and  so 
surely  as  it  nominates  a  man  known  to  be 
satisfactory  to  such  mouthpieces  of  reaction 
as  Harper*8  Weekly,  the  New  York  WoM, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  to  such  men  as  Ryan,  Bdmont 
and  Cleveland,  its  overwhelming  defeat  is 
assured  in  advance.  And  this  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  which  fol- 
lowed the  nomination  of  Alton  B.  Parker 
resulted  in  strongly  entrenching  the  privileged 
interests  in  government  in  all  its  ramifications, 
giving  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate  to  the  handv-men 
of  the  plutocracy.  And  this  was  doubtless 
precisely  what  the  leading  plutocratic  Demo- 
crats desired  when  they  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parker.  The  plutocracy  dreaded  the 
uncovering  of  the  record  of  the  government 
after  the  privileged  interests  gained  control 
of  all  its  branches.  They  knew  it  would 
be  followed  by  tlie  cry,  "Turn  the  rascab 
out" — a  cry  that  would  be  taken   up  and 
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echoed  from  ocean  to  ocean,  for  the  people 
were  beginning  to  weary  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
Republican  party  and  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  if  the  Democracy  would  be  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  or  would  be  seduced 
by  the  Belmonts,  the  Ryans,  the  New  York 
World  and  the  LouisviDe  Courier-Journal. 
When  the  Democracy  was  so  seduced  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  that  it  accepted  the 
New  York  World  '*  candidate  for  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  party,  it  met  with  the  most  over- 
whelming defeat  it  had  sustained  since  the 
Cleveland-Carlisle-Morgan  secret  bond  deal 
scandal. 

To-day  precisely  the  same  plutocratic 
element  is  at  work  precisely  as  it  was  four 
years  ago.  It  first  hoped  to  be  able  to  nomi- 
nate an  eastern  man,  Judge  Gray  or  some 
other  **safe  and  sane"  brand  of  patriot  who 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  plutocracy.  It  hoped 
it  could  kill  off  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  oki,  old 
tactics  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  slan- 
der and  ridicule,  and  to  this  end  not  only  was 
an  editorial  campaign  inaugurated,  but  all 
the  cartoonists  that  could  be  enlisted,  both 
on  Republican  and  Democratic  papers,  were 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
The  result  was  that  the  tide  of  popularity  for 
Mr.  Bryan  steadily  rose  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  because  the  people's  eyes  had  been 
opened,  th^  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
men  who  were  pulling  the  strings  behind  the 
curtains.  Hence  the  puppets  were  no  lon- 
ger convincing  to  them.  Moreover  the 
people  had  ccHne  to  know  that  Mr. 
Biyan  was  hated  only  because  he  could  not 
be  bought  or  used  to  betray  them.  They 
knew  that  practically  every  one  of  the  meas- 
ures Mr.  Roosevelt  had  adopted  as  his  own, 
which  had  proved  popular  with  the  people, 
were  measures  for  advocating  which  Mr. 
Bryan  formerly  had  been  denounced,  ridi- 
culed and  abused. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  predictions  which  he 
made  and  the  charges  which  he  advanced 
against  the  corrupt  conditions  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  great  "interests"  have  been  proved 
to  be  true  by  various  exposures;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  plutocracy  found  that  so 
great  was  the  popularity  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
settle  upon  an  eastern  man.  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  Governor  Folk  and  other  demo- 
cratic Democrats  were  not  willing  to  be  made 
cats^aws  to  advance  plutocratic  ends.    Bailey 


of  Texas  had  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the  exposure  that  had  shown  him  to  be  the 
handy-man  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  railroa^ls,  the  betrayer  of  the  people 
he  pretended  to  represent. 

Finally,  the  enemies  of  Democracy  settled 
upon  Governor  Johnson,  J.  J.  Hill*s  friend* 
and  it  is  very  significant  that  Mr.  Harvey,  so 
long  one  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  most  efficient 
handy-men  and  the  editor  of  Harper*i 
Weekly,  should  join  the  New  York  World 
in  the  advocacy  of  Governor  Johnson.  It  is 
the  old  Parker  crowd  again,  raising  the  old 
Parker  cry — this,  and  nothing  more;  and 
they  are  doing  it  because  they  do  not  fear 
Johnson  and  they  do  fear  Bryan.  Thej 
would  not  greatly  fear  Johnson  if  he  were 
elected,  but  they  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  be  elected,  any  more  than  they 
imagined  that  Parker  would  be  elected.  They 
know  full  well  that  while  he  might  poll  a  few 
more  votes  than  did  the  New  York  World's 
candidate  of  four  years  ago,  he  would  lose 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  if  nominated,  would  secure.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  these  shrewd  men 
do  not  fully  realize  that  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Johnson  would  insure  another 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Democracy. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  we  have  noticed 
bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  the 
following  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Public  from  the  always  able  pen  of 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post: 

"At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City 
a  number  of  conspicuous  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth,  three  of  whom  bitteriy 
denounce  President  Roosevelt,  were  discussing 
the  approaching  Presidential  election  and  its 
probable  result.  While  they  could  not  find 
language  severe  enough  in  which  to  condemn 
Roosevelt,  they  were  also  opposed  to  Bryan. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  a  Southern 
Democrat,  asked  these  "ci^tains  of  industry'* 
and  railroad  magnates  why  they  feared 
Bryan,  reminding  them  that  if  he  should  be 
elected  President  there  was  a  reasonable  prob- 
abliity  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  would 
nevertheless  be  safely  Republican.  One  of 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  predatorialists 
candidly  replied:  'We  fear  him  for  the 
Attomey-G«ieral  he  would  appoint.' 

"It  is  now  quite  evident  that  Governor 
Johnson  is  the  choice  of  the  E^astem  syndicates 
for   thwarting  the   democratic   demand    for 
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Bryan  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Bryan's  nomination  b 
the  one  thing  these  interests  now  fear.  They 
would  risk  any  man  to  sidetrack  Bryan. 
But  they  do  not  regard  Grovernor  Johnson  as 
a  risk.  James  J.  Hill's  *o.  k. '  is  good  enough 
for  them. 

**The  one  specific  virtue  in  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  that  he  would  surely  win. 
The  same  assertion  came  four  years  ago  from 
the  same  sources  regarding  Judge  Parker. 
It  is  as  baseless  regarding  Johnson  as  it  proved 
to  be  regarding  Parker.  Governor  Johnson 
has  no  popular  strength  outside  of  his  own 
state.  The  prediction  that  he  would  carry 
Wisconsin  is  the  veriest  moonshine.  If 
LaFollette  were  the  Republican  candidate  no 
Democrat  could  carry  Wisconsin,  and  Bryan 
is  the  only  Democrat  who  can  carry  that 
state  against  any  Republican.  As  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  own  state,  Minnesota,  no 
Democrat  can  carry  it  for  President.  With 
all  the  support  which  Governor  Johnson  had 
from  the  corporations  in  his  campaign  for 
Governor,  and  even  with  a  Republican  can- 
didate   whose    candidacy    the    corporations 


should  ignore,  as  they  did  thatfbf  Govemor 
Johnson's  gubernatorial  adversary,  Govemor 
Johnson  could  not  secure  the  electoral  vote 
of  his  state.  He  could  not  carry  a  single 
state  that  Bryan  would  lose:  and  he  would 
lose  states  that  Bryan  can  carry. 

"There  has  never  been  any  probability 
of  Govemor  Johnson's  nomination.  There 
would  be  less  than  ever,  were  it  possible,  now 
that  one  of  Mr.  Hill's  handy-men  has  opened 
Govemor  Johnson's  headquarters  at  Chicago 
under  the  evident  and  only  thinly  concealed 
patronage  of  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan,  and  that  the 
Republican  papers  are  singing  Governor 
Johnson's  praises  in  chorus,  as  they  did 
Judge  Parker's  about  this  time  four  years  ago. 
Democrats  who  put  principle  above  pie  have 
come  to  understand  fairly  well  that  any 
Democrat  whom  corporation  magnates  voudi 
for  and  Republican  newspapers  exploit,  adds 
nothing  to  his  Plresidential  availability  hj 
encouraging  their  overtures.  Such  a  man 
must  win  his  spurs  as  a  Democrat  of  principle, 
free  from  Big  Business  entanglements,  before 
he  can  hope  to  command  the  confidence  of 
democratic  Democrats." 


MAYOR  JOHNSON^S  SPLENDID  VICTORY  FOR  THE  CITIZENS 

OF  CLEVELAND. 


MAYOR  TOM  L.  JOHNSON,  whom 
President  Roosevelt  strove  so  zeal- 
ously to  defeat  for  re-election,  has  recently 
achieved  a  splendid  victory  for  the  people  and 
for  good  government.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  hardest  battles  ever  waged  by  a 
statesman  loyal  to  the  people's  interests 
against  overwhelming  odds;  and  the  signal 
triumph,  which  means  a  sa\ing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  Cleveland's  citizens  and  the  removal 
from  the  politics  of  the  city  of  one  of  the  most 
sinister  founts  of  corruption  that  for  years 
polluted  the  municipal  government,  has  been 
fought  practically  single-handed.  Mayor 
Johnson  began  his  fight  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  street-car  service  years  ago,  and 
but  for  the  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ohio  by  the  great  public-service 
interests  acting  through  the  Re|>ublican 
machine,  Cleveland  would  long  ere  this  have 
enjoyed  municipal  ownership.  But  the 
Republican  organization,  under  the  direction 


of  Mark  Hanna,  Boss  Cox,  Senator  Dick 
and  others,  was  as  zealous  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  great  campaign-contributing 
and  people-plundering  corporations  as  Mayor 
Johnson  has  heai  indefatigable  in  fighting 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  Hence 
the  state  government,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
bosses,  thwarted  the  plan  for  securing  public 
ownership.  Next  Mayor  Johnson  set  out  to 
give  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  the  benefit  of  a 
three-cent  fare.  He  knew  that  the  street-car 
companies,  if  the  city  owned  and  operated 
the  service  without  being  compelled  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  [)rice  for  watered  stock,  could 
give  the  people  the  service  at  three  cents  a 
fare  and  yet  realize  a  handsome  j>rofit:  and 
since  the  Republican  legislatue  had  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Hanna-Cox  element  pre- 
vented public  ownership  for  the  time  being, 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  operate  a  street-car  system  on  a  three-cent 
fare.  Then  began  a  war  to  the  death  between 
the  incorruptible  and  efficient  statesman  and 
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popular  representative  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  corrupt  public-service  corporation,  backed 
by  various  other  privileged  interests,  monop- 
olies and  associated  villainies  which  are 
unjustly  preying  on  the  people,  on  the  other. 
Every  possible  obstacle,  including  numerous 
injunctions  granted  by  judges  favorable  to 
"the  interests,"  were  cast  in  the  way,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  statesman  of  broad  vision,  a 
business  man  of  exceptional  ability,  a  moral 
idealist  and  a  practical  worker.  He  did  not 
allow  failure  after  failure  to  dishearten  him 
or  turn  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  Patiently 
and  with  grim  determination  he  faced  and 
fought  every  obstacle.  Vast  wealth  and 
every  strategem  and  device  which  the  most 
cunning  and  crafty  legal  talent  could  devise 
were  unsleepingly  employed,  and  at  eveiy 
step  the  corporations  had  the  powerful  and 
active  aid  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
masterful  political  organizations  known  to  ah 
American  conmionwealth.  An  army  of  handy- 
men, legal  piogtitutes,  politicians  and  kept 
editors  did  iJl  in  the  power  of  man  to  defeat 
the  mayor's  efforts  and  to  discredit  the  incor- 
ruptible and  intrepid  commoner.  But  all  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  month  of  April  the  old 
company  was  forced  to  yield.  It  had  mar- 
ahaUed  a  migh^  army  against  one  man, 
but  that  man  was  an  aposUe  of  democracy 
n  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
moral  idealist  who  was  also  a  practical  states- 
man and  a  master  business  man,  as  incor- 
ruptible as  he  was  loyal  to  the  people.  Of 
hia  vie  oiy  and  the  facts  attending  the  same 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  in  the  Chicago  Public  of 
May  first  says: 

"At  last  Mayor  Johnson  has  scored  a  com- 
plete and  final  triumph  over  the  street-car 
ring  which  has  for  seven  years  fought  him  on 
all  sides  in  his  effort  to  establish  three-cent 
fares  and  to  place  the  traction  system  in  a 
position  to  be  taken  over  by  the  city  as  soon 
as  authority  for  municipal  ownership  can  be 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  Even 
within  the  present  month  the  Cleveland  news 
factory  of  the  street-car  ring  has  announced 
Johnson's  defeat,  and  sympathetic  papers 
over  the  country  have  published  it.  Now 
that  the  reported  defeat  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  victory,  every  democrat  of  every  polit- 
ical party  will  rejoice. 

"The  entire  traction  system  of  Cleveland 
has  come  under  the  *  holding  company*  plan, 
to  be  operated  at  a  three-cent  fare,  and  to 


distribute  no  profits  above  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  actual  cost,  besides  a  10  per  cent, 
premium  if  the  city  takes  it  over.  The 
'holding  company,*  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  trustworthy  citizens  working  for 
salaries  and,  having  no  other  financial  interest 
in  the  business,  will  operate  the  system  as  a 
corporation  so  long  as  municipal  ownership  is 
forbidden  by  law.  When  municipal  ownership 
comes  to  be  allowed  and  adopted,  the  change 
will  be  imperceptibly  made.  The  people  of 
Cleveland  will  ride  to  their  places  of  business 
some  morning  over  a  privately-owned  trac- 
tion system,  managed  by  certain  well-known 
men  constituting  a  private  company;  they 
will  ride  back  to  their  homes  at  night  over  a 
publicly-owned  traction  system,  managed 
by  the  same  men  constituting  a  municipal 
bureau.  And  no  passenger  will  know  the 
difference,  except  as  he  reads  about  it  in  his 
evening  pi^)ers.  Mayor  Johnson's  plan,  now 
agreed  to,  contemplates  a  change  from  pri- 
vate to  public  ownership  without  any  friction  of 
readjustment  or  any  disturbance  in  operation. 
"It  now  transpires  that  Mayor  Johnson's 
long  fight  for  the  people  of  Clevdaiid  has  been 
maintained  against  him  and  the  masses  of 
the  people  by  six  wealthy  families.  Happen- 
ing to  own  a  majority  of  the  old  traction  com- 
pany's stock,  those  families  forced  the  rem^ 
ing  7d4  helpless  stockholders  to  suffer  pocket- 
nerve  agonies  while  the  fight  went  on.  These 
facts  have  been  made  public  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Boyd,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor 
against  Mayor  Johnson  two  or  three  years 
ago.  According  to  Mr.  Boyd,  as  reported 
in  The  Plain-Dealer,  'the  sznall  stockholders 
felt  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  fight  and 
were  for  settlement,  but  until  two  of  the 
majority  families  had  been  won  over  to  a 
more  peaceful  view,  Mr.  Goff  was  unable 
to  make  the  concession  that  finally  led  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mayor.'  There  is  a 
touch  of  color  in  that  situation.  Think  of  it! 
The  rights  of  a  whole  city  held  at  arm's 
length  because  six  wealthy  families  wanted 
to  own  its  streets  in  perpetuity  for  traction 
purposes — wanted  them  for  *a  savings  bank,* 
as  Mr.  Hanna  once  described  the  privilege. 
It  must  be  interesting  to  these  families,  and 
also  to  the  794  smaller  stockholders,  now 
that  they  have  settled  at  $55  a  share,  to 
remember  that  Mayor  Johnson  offered  to 
settle  with  them  two  years  ago  for  $85.  In 
all  probability,  however,  the  six  wealthy  fam- 
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ilies  and  the  794  small  stockolders  are  not 
interested  in  this  recollection  in  precisely 
the  same  way." 

Mayor  Johnson  is  a  statesman  who  believes 
that  "words  are  good  when  backed  up  by 
deeds,  and  only  so."     He  also  believes  that 


the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  should 
be  the  first  concern  of  the  people's  servants. 
For  this  reason  he  is  hated  by  the  grafters, 
the  comiptionists,  the  corporation  looters, 
the  criminal  rich  generally  and  their  well-paid 
handy-men. 


GOVERNOR  FOLK  ON  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  AND  THE 

LAW-DEFYESG  CRIMINAL  RICH. 


'^p'HE  AMAZING  and  almost  incredible 
A  revelations  of  incompetence  if  nothing 
worse,  that  have  been  brought  out  in  regard 
to  District-Attorney  Jerome  touching  the 
"Inter-Met."  and  the  ice  truist,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  people  securing  compe- 
tent and  honest  officials  to  execute  the  laws. 
Wherever  officials  have  really  and  sincerely 
desired  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people, 
they  have  found  a  way  to  punish  the  law- 
defying  criminal  rich.  Grovernor  Folk  and 
Mr.  Heney  have  afforded  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  "Where  there  's  a  will 
there  's  a  way." 

The  revelations  in  connection  with  the  ice 
trust  in  New  York,  where  it  is  alleged  that 
Mr.  Jerome  screened  the  trust  but  tried  to 
have  the  grand  jury  act  against  the  competitor 
of  the  trust,  and  his  actions  in  regard  to  the 
"Inter-Met."  show  how  an  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful servant  can  be  a  veritable  bulwark 
of  strength  for  the  criminal  rich  who  are 
preying  on  the  people  and  the  municipalities. 
The  revelations  made  in  New  York  at  the 
investigation  of  the  "Inter-Met."  recently 
led  to  a  discussion  in  regard  to  punishing 
the  powerful  law-breakers,  by  Grovemor 
Folk  of  Missouri.  In  a  very  notable  inter- 
view with  William  Hoster,  published  in  the 
New  York  American  on  May  fifth,  Mr.  Folk 
showed  exactly  how  the  Ryan  combination 
could  have  been  brought  to  justice,  and  he 
emphasized  the  fact  which  The  Arena  has 
so  frequently  laid  stress  upon — namely,  that 
fining  companies  is  worse  than  useless.  The 
putting  of  the  rich  magnates  and  law-breakers 
in  striped  clothes  and  giving  them  employ- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  is  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  the  crimes  that  have  been  too  long 
winked  at  and  which  are  making  law  and 
its  enforcement  in  many  American  common- 
wealths a  farce  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Repub- 
lic.    In  his  interview  Mr.  Hoster  said: 


"Reverse  the  conditions;  put  Jerome  in 
St.  Louis  and  Joseph  W.  Folk  in  the  District- 
Attorney's  office  of  New  York,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  H.  H. 
Vreeland  and  a  few  more  of  the  eminent 
figures  in  the  traction  crimes  of  New  York 
would  have  to  face  a  jury  on  a  criminal  charge. 

"'I  have  always  declared,'  said  Governor 
Folk  to-day,  'that  a  campaign  contribution 
made  from  the  funds  of  a  corporation  is  plain 
embezzlement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
indictment  could  be  secured  against  those 
who  make  such  contributions. 

"  *  Understand,'  he  continued* '  the  mjilpng  of 
such  a  contribution  is  not  wrong  because  it  is 
a  contribution  to  a  political  campaign,  but 
because  it  is  a  wrong  use  of  the  funds  of  a  cor- 
poration. A  contribution  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  to  which  the  corporation  is 
credited  is  just  as  wrong  and  just  as  illegal. 

"Folk  groups  campaign  contributions  with 
the  other  corporation  crimes  and  places  them 
on  a  par  with  rebating,  discrimination  and 
the  killing  of  competitors.  He  recalls  the 
case  of  the  fancy  ball  which  James  Hazen 
Hyde  gave,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid 
out  of  the  Equitable  funds.  That,  he  dedares, 
was  only  another  form  of  the  campaign  con- 
tribution. 

"Restitution  was  forced  in  the  Hyde  case, 
and  Folk  cannot  see  why  it  cannot  also  be 
forced  on  the  same  grounds  where  money  was 
paid  out  for  political  purposes.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  the  syndicates,  restitution  was 
forced;  why  can  *t  it  be  forced  likewise  where 
thousands  are  unlawfully  diverted  to  political 
uses  ?  Grovemor  Folk  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  an  example  of  the  high 
corporation  offenders  by  sending  several  of 
them  to  jail. 

"*The  only  way,'  said  he  to-day,  'to  inspire 
respect  for  the  law  is  to  punish  those  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  in  the  contributiom 
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for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Don't  fine  them. 
That  does  no  good.  Send  them  to  jail,  and 
thereby  there  will  be  created  anew  a  respect 
for  the  law,  which  recently  has  sadly  fallen 
away.' 

'*To  illustrate  his  point  the  man  who  broke 
up  the  Baking-Powder  Trust  at  Jefferson 
City  and  convicted  a  dozen  or  more  legislative 
boodlers  and  corporation  offenders  drew  a 
parallel  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

"'Suppose,'  said  he,  'after  eating  the  apple 
they  had  said,  "The  truth  is,  we  have  formed 
a  corporation;  we  did  not  eat  the  apple,  the 
corporation  did.  Applying  present-day  meth- 
ods, the  corporation  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  Adam  and 
Eve  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain, 
form  new  corporations,  and  continue  to  eat 
the  apples  as  long  as  they  pleased.' 

"It  is  only  because  Governor  Folk  has 
become  convinced  that  the  contributions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company 
to  funds  to  beat  Bryan  and  advance  Repub- 
lican interests  constitute  a  national  scandal 
that  he  consented  to  discuss  the  traction 
cnmes. 

In  giving  in  more  detail  the  conversation, 
the  correspondent  continued: 

"'The  situation  is  bad,'  said  the  Governor, 
after  the  history  of  the  Wall  and  Cortlandt 
streets  ferries  railway  had  been  outlined, 
*aiid  is  of  very  great  delicacy  at  the  same  time.' 

"'Mr.  Whitney,'  it  was  suggested,  'was 
not  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  and  there  was  no  legal  war- 
rant for  the  payment  to  him  by  Mr.  Vreeland 
of  $500,000.' 

'"Undoubtedly  not.' 

"'And  then  the  alleged  obligation  having 
been  discharged  by  the  so-called  loans  of 
Ryan,  Widener,  Elkins,  Dolan  and  Whitney, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Securities  Company  to  pay  to 
these  five  gentlemen  loans  which  had  not  been 
authorized  and  which  were  for  a  questionable 
purpose  anyhow.' 

'That  is  undoubtedly  true,'  he  responded. 
And  then  along  comes  the  purchase  of 
the  ferries  railway  at  a  fictitious  price,  which 
covered  up  the  payments  to  the  five,  and  the 
entry  of  the  sum  in  the  books  as  an  asset. 
'The  people  of  New  York  believe  that  a 
crime  was  committed  then.  Grovemor,  what 
do  you  think  about  it?' 

"'I  have  always  declared,'  he  answered 
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slowly,  'that  it  was  embezzlement.  A  cor- 
poration has  no  right  to  contribute  funds  to 
a  political  campaign.' 

"'It  is  embezzlement  clearly.  An  official 
of  a  corporation  has  no  right  to  take  the  money 
of  stockholders  and  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  law- 
lessness of  the  persons  operating  a  corpora- 
tion. 

'"It  is  in  the  same  class  with  rebating — 
the  same  thing  as  discriminating  in  favor 
of  one  against  another.  I  mean  all  of  these 
offenses  are  on  the  same  level — wrong  in 
principle  and  deserving  of  punishment.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  indict 
one  of  these  officials  and  get  him  before  a 
jury  for  the  example  that  it  would  set.  No 
fines,  understand.  Put  them  in  stripes,  and 
that  means  you  will  inspire  respect  for  the  law. 
That  is  the  only  way  it  can  ever  be  done.' 

" '  We  are  given  to  understand  in  New  York,' 
it  was  suggested,  'that  there  is  no  law  under 
which  these  crimes  of  embezzlement  can  be 
punished.' 

"'That  is  regrettable,'  said  the  Grovemor, 
gravely. 

"'But  in  Chicago,  Deneen  and  Healy  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  digging  around  a  law 
that  fits  after  they  have  bwiome  convinced 
that  "moral  obliquity"  exists,  and  they  per- 
severe until  they  have  found  a  law.  I  think 
I  understand  you  to  say  that,  having  taken 
an  oath  to  enforce  the  law,  you  generally 
make  it  your  business  to  find  a  way  to  enforce 
it.' 

"Folk  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

"'The  great  trouble,'  be  said,  'is  that  too 
much  distinction  is  made  between  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  men  who  direct  them.  Now- 
adays a  corporation  is  merely  an  instrument 
through  which  the  law  is  violated.  Behind 
the  corporation  are  the  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Put  them 
in  stripes,  and  a  wholesome  lesson  will  be 
taught. 

"'Lawlessness,'  said  Folk,  'is  anarchy, 
whether  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  social 
scale.' 

"As  to  the  question  of  criminal  interest, 
which  enters  into  consideration  of  all  these 
offenses,  Governor  Folk's  views  closely  fol- 
low those  of  Judge  Anderson  of  Indianapolis, 
who  in  <;harging  the  jury  in  the  John  R. 
Walsh  trial  at  Chicago,  said:  'The  law  pre- 
sumes that  every  man  intends  the  n&tvLT^ 
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legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  of  his 
acts.  The  color  of  the  act  determines  the 
complexion  of  the  intent.  The  intent  to 
injure  or  defraud  may  be  presumed  when  the 
unlawful  act  which  results  in  loss  or  injury 
is  proved  to  have  been  knowingly  committed.' 

"'That  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  law,*  said 
Folk,  'and  it  always  has  been  so.' 

"*He  expressed  amazement  at  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Cohen  incident  where  the  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  forced  the  Metropoli- 
tan to  buy  back  his  clients'  depreciated  stock 
at  its  original  cost  on  a  threat  to  begin  an 
action  against  the  directors  for  paying  divi- 
dends out  of  capital. 

*"Is  not  that  a  case  where  the  directors 
took  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany to  protect  their  own  pockets?'  he  was 
asked: 

Undoubtedly,'  was  the  reply. 
'The  entry  of  the  Ferries  Railway  deal 
on  the  books  of  the  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company  as  an  asset,  followed  by  reports  to 
Albany  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  con- 
cern, based  in  part  on  these  false  entries, 
was  stamped  by  Folk  as  *  perjury.' 

"'He  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
would  pursue  if  face  to  face  with  the  situation 
in  New  York.  He  would  not  falter  or  seek 
loopholes  or  excuses  for  the  offenders.  He 
would  bluntly  put  the  naked  facts  before  the 
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Grand  Jury  and  as  its  ofiSoial  adviser,  demand 
indictments  for  embezzlement  and  perjuiy, 
and  on  these  charges  he  would  drag  the 
traction  offenders  before  a  jury.'* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
readers  of  the  above  why  the  "safe  and 
sane"  Democratic  newspapers  of  New  York, 
that  dance  attendance  on  the  Ryan-Belmont- 
Wall-Street-plutocratic  ring,  do  not  regard 
Governor  Folk  as  an  available  Presidentiil 
candidate.  Governor  Folk,  like  Mavor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  is  at  once  a  practical  statesman 
and  a  moral  idealist;  incorruptible,  feariess, 
efiScient.  Both  these  great  statesmen  place 
the  people's  interests  above  the  interests  of 
corrupt,  law-defying,  campaign-contributing 
corporations  and  all  privil^ed  interests  that 
seek  to  prey  upon  the  wealth-creator  and  con- 
sumers. They  are  types  of  the  same  noble 
statesmanship  that  marked  the  RepuUic 
in  her  early  days  and  which  blossomed  forth 
in  the  life  and  selfless  service  of  President 
Lincoln;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  thcj 
place  the  people's  interests  and  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment above  the  interests  of  plundering  special 
privileged  classes  and  reactionaries  who  are 
transforming  the  Republic  into  a  dass-ruled 
government,  the  enemies  of  free  institutionf 
and  the  parasites  of  w:ealth  are  a  unit  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  them. 


IS  MR.  ROOSEVELT  THE  HYPOCRITE  HIS  FRIENDS  WOULD 

HAVE  US  BELIEVE  HIM  TO  BE? 


AFTER  every  declaration  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  would  not  run 
another  term,  certain  of  his  warmest  friends 
and  men  very  close  to  the'  President,  who 
enjoy  his  confidence,  have  industriously 
striven  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the 
President  was  only  "playing  politics,"  and 
that  he  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  conven- 
tion. They  confidently  talk  as  if  they  knew 
the  cards  had  been  stacked  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  that  at  the  right  moment  the 
nomination  would  be  forced  on  our  unwilling 
Cajsar  bv  his  Mark  Antonvs,  who  would 
insist  that  it  was  the  people's  will.  After 
his  last  positive  declaration  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, certain  politicians  and  editors  who 
appear  to  be  very  near  the  President,  raised 


a  significant  cry,  or  rather  joined  in  a  chom 
the  harmony  of  which  was  as  suggestive  as 
the  alleged  reason  for  it  was  patently  absuni 
and  sophistical. 

We  were  told  on  every  hand  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  drafted  into  service  bv  the 
party,  and  that  he  had  never  been  the  man  to 
shirk  a  duty  that  was  laid  upon  him:  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  coiAitiy  who  couM 
do  effective  service  in  curbing  the  lawless 
trusts  and  bringing  to  bay  the  rich  malefactors. 
With  tiresome  iteration  and  reiteration  it 
was  insisted  upon  that  this  man,  whose  popu- 
larity rests  on  the  advocacy  of  the  very  policies 
that  he  had  freely  appropriated  from  Mr. 
Bryan,  was  the  only  man  that  could  save  the 
Republic  from  the  predatory  bands  that  haTe 
been  fostered  and  built  up  under  the  rule  of 
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the  Republican  party  and  whose  position 
in  government,  through  their  handy-men 
who  are  the  leading  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  enables  them  to  thwart  every 
attempt  of  the  people  for  real  relief. 

We  were  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  do  more  with  attorneys-general 
like  the  plutocracy's  handy-man,  Knox, 
and  the  spineless  Bonaparte,  than  Mr.  Bryan 
with  an  attorney-general  who  would  imme- 
diately institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
criminals  and  who  would  enforce  the  law  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  relief  to  the  people  from 
the  continued  robbery  of  the  few. 

We  were  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
Tdt,  who  has  systematically  surrounded  him- 
self by  many  of  the  most  offensive  handy-men 
of  the  plutocracy — by  men  like  Elihu  Root, 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  William  H.  Taft  and 
others,  and  who  has  among  his  dose  political 
friends  such  men  as  PhUander  Knox  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 'the  great  boss  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, could  be  better  trusted  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  depredations  of  the  bands 
that  these  handy-men  have  so  long  served  or 
to  whom  they  are  so  satisfactory,  than  a 
statesman  who  has  proved  that  nothing  can 
swerve  him  from  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Now,  considering  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  are  voicing  these  cries  are  so  anxious  to 
please  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  are  near 
'enough  to  him  to  regard  any  earnestly- 
expressed  desire  on  his  part  as  something 
binding,  many  people  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  deliber- 
ately playing  a  double  game:  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  merely  his  stalking-horse;  and  that 
the  nomination  would  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent against  his  verbal  protest.  Thus,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  he  would  imitate  the  action 
of  Cesar,  who  pushed  aside  the  crown  offered 
him  and  which  he  dearly  coveted,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  pressed  upon  his  brow  in 
despite  of  his  apparent  reluctance  to  receive 
it.  We  say,  the  circumstances  in  the  case 
have  led  many  to  this  conclusion.  Among 
this  number  is  evidently  Mr.  Hearst,  judging 
from  the  long  series  of  Opper  cartoons 
that  have  been  appearing  for  many 
weeks. 

We,  however,  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Plresident  Roosevelt  is  not  such  an  insincere 


or  hypocritical  man  as  his  friends'  conduct 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  We  think  he  has 
permitted  this  ridiculous  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  claim  to  be  his  friends  to 
go  unchallenged,  and  perhaps  he  has  fostered 
it,  for  a  double  purpose.  He  doubtless  knows 
how  weak  Mr.  Taft  is  with  the  people,  and 
that  if  the  masses  once  were  con\inced  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  run,  they  would 
select  delegates  who  would  vote  for  Senator 
LaFollette,  the  one  Republican  candidate 
who  honestly  stands  for  the  reform  program 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  appro})riated  from 
such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Bryan  and  which  the 
people  are  anxious  to  see  carried  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  determined 
to  name  his  successor.  He  settled  upon  his 
personal  friend  as  the  most  available  man, 
because  he  was  a  man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  secure  vast  campaign  funds  from  Wall- 
Street  interests,  precisely  as  Mr.  Cortelyou 
was  able  to  collect  a  colossal  campaign  fund 
from  the  Perkinses,  the  McCalls,  the  Morgans, 
the  Armours,  etc.,  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  knew  full  well  that  Mr. 
Taft's  record,  in  so  far  as  his  acts  were  con- 
cerned from  the  time  he  was  so  considerate 
for  the  railroads  in  the  struggle  of  the  employes 
against  the  railroads  when  he  was  a  judge, 
to  the  present  time,  had  been  as  satisfactory 
to  predatory  wealth  as  his  words  had  been 
.  fair  to  the  people.  He  knew  W^all  Street  had 
no  serious  objection  to  IVIr.  Taft.  Indeed, 
his  candidacy  had  been  approved  by  its  most 
authoritative  journals  and  many  of  th'e  polit- 
ical bosses  and  handy-men  who  would  under 
no  circumstances  have  favored  any  man  whom 
the  law-defying  corporations  really  feared  or 
disliked.  So  in  Mr.  Taft  he  had  a  candidate 
who  could  most  easily  be  used  to  kill  off  any 
candidates  who  might  be  advanced  by  certain 
groups  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  antagonized.  By 
letting  it  be  understood  in  advance  that  if 
the  man  he  had  selected  as  his  heir  apparent 
should  not  be  chosen  to  head  the  ticket  he  had 
matters  so  arranged  as  to  have  himself  placed 
on  the  ticket,  he  could  make  his  control  ovot 
the  convention  absolute. 

This,  we  incline  to  believe,  explains  the 
action  of  the  President  in  permitting  those 
close  to  him  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  he  would 
be  nominated. 
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ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  CHANCELLOR  DAY*S   PERNI- 
CIOUS ACTIVITY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 


WE  HAVE  had  occasion  in  several 
instances  to  call  attention  to  the 
morally  disintegrating  influence  on  church 
and  college  of  the  donations  of  tainted  wealth 
by  leading  representatives  of  the  great  crim- 
inal and  law-defying  trusts  and  corporations. 
These  donations  to  churches,  missionary 
societies  and  colleges  act  as  a  bribe.  They 
silence  the  voices  that  should  be  raised  in 
behalf  of  fundamental  morality  and  obedi- 
ence to  law.  In  not  a  few  instances  the 
leading  recipients  of  these  bribes,  or  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  thus  dowered,  have 
become  the  zealous  handy-men,  special 
pleaders  and  apologists  for  the  law-defying, 
inmioral  and  criminal  organizations  that  have 
contributed  the  hush-money.  The  two  most 
amazing  examples  of  this  character  are 
Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  University,  the 
handy-man  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchtel,  formerly  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Denver  and  now  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  by  grace  of  Boss  Evans  and 
Simon  Guggenheim. 

In  our  March  issue  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  Chancellor  Day's  latest  attack  on 
President  Roosevelt.  This  editorial  called 
forth  an  interesting  communication  from  one 
of  our  valued  correspondents  giving  the  story 
of  his  experience  with  Mr.  Archbold's  handy- 
man, that  is  so  illuminating  and  suggestive 
that  we  asked  our  friend's  permission  to  give 
the  facts  to  our  readers. 

"*The  characterization  of  Chancellor  Day 
in  the  March  Arena,"  writes  our  corre- 
spondent, "is  corroborated  by  his  conduct 
in  an  affair  of  which  I  have  full  know- 
ledge. 

"Having  read  one  of  his  ponderous  defences 
of  Standard  Oil,  I  addressed  a  personal 
letter  to  him,  reciting  facts  in  two  cases,  of 
whose  authenticity  I  had  no  doubt,  my 
authority  for  one  of  them  being  a  manager 
in  a  large  manufactory,  whose  integrity  is 
beyond  all  suspicion,  and  my  authority  in 
the  other  being  an  agent  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week 
or  more,  I  received  a  note  from  the  ChanceUor, 


stating  that  my  letter  had  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Archbold,  and  that,  in  due  time,  I 
might  expect  a  call  from  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  representatives.  Of  coune 
I  was  astounded,  and  immediately  wrote, 
asking  if  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
under  a  system  of  espionage,  and  if  cone- 
spondence  relating  to  the  Standard  Ofl  Com- 
pany's affairs  was  beyond  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary communications.  The  Rev.  Doctcff 
replied  in  fierce  terms,  defending  his  own 
honor,  and  impeaching  mine,  as  a  purveyor 
of  slander.  This  letter  was  so  contemptible 
in  tone  and  form  that  I  returned  it,  but 
received  another,  equally  base  in  its  inuendo 
and  insult.  Meantime  the  Rev.  Doctor  had 
assured  me  that  the  S.  O.  Co.  would  not  'use' 
any  information  which  I  might  possess  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  agents  who  employ 
unscrupulous  methods  in  the  development 
of  S.  O.  business. 

"Having  no  wish  to  betray  agents,  I  awaited 
the  call  of  the  S.  O.  representative,  prepared 
to  thwart  his  efforts  to  involve  me  in  per- 
sonal diflSculties.  At  last  he  appeared,  pre- 
ceded by  a  letter  from  *C.  T.  Colling,'  written 
on  plain  paper  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
returnable  to  Box  272,  Covington,  Kentucky. 
Nothing  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  com- 
munication! However,  I  smelt  coal  oil,  and 
consulting  a  directory,  learned  that  Mr. 
Colling  was  second  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Subsequently  I 
learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  most  astute  agents,  having  been 
detected  in  various  frauds  in  Illinois.  This 
letter  I  ignored. 

"At  9  A.  M.,  on  a  Thursday,  the  repre- 
sentative entered  my  i^artments,  and  re- 
quested an  interview.  I  informed  him  that 
Dr.  Day  had  assuired  me  that  my  diadosurea 
would  not  be  'used,'  and  I  declined  to  make 
them — on  the  groimd  that  they  could  be  of 
no  value  unless  'used.'  This  non-plussed 
the  gentleman,  and  he  charged  me  with 
unfairness.  My  wife  suggested  that  I  resent 
this.  But  I  remarked,  'He  knows  no  better! 
He  represents  the  Standard  Oil  Compa  ny. 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  representative, 
and  with  a  hasty  'Good  morning!'  he  left 
the  house. 

"This,  in  brief,  is  a  history  of  a  case  which, 
I  am  informed,  is  not  unusual.  Everywhere, 
citizens  are  under  the  eye  of  Standard  Oil 


minions — Dr.  Day  one  of  the  most  contempt- 
ible. 

"All  that  vou  sav  about  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany  methods  is  true,  and  your  warning 
against  Standard  Oil  Company  despotism 
is  justified." 


THE  THIRD  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

SOCIALIST  FELLOWSHIP. 


BEFORE  this  issue  of  The  Arena  reaches 
our  readers  there  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  a  congress  of  broad-minded,  ear- 
nest and  sincere  Christian  workers  and  social 
reformers,  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  religio-economic  gatherings  of  recent 
years. 

The  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  is  a 
comparatively  new  organization,  but  it  has 
steadily  and  healthily  grown  during  the  last 
few  years  imtil  to-day  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  between  two  and  three  hundred  clergy- 
men in  the  various  churches  who  have  pub- 
licly declared  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  Christian  Socialism  as  enunciated  by 
Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic  D.  Maurice 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  forthcoming  conference  or  congress 
will  be  addressed  by  a  number  of  clergymen 
and   other  thinkers  of  national  reputation. 


Among  those  on  the  program  are  the  Right 
Reverend  Frank  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Utah; 
the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.D.,  L.LD. 
Edwin  Markham,  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise, 
Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  Rufus 
W.  Weeks,  Rev.  A.  L.  Wilson,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Wasson,  Rev.  E.  Umbach,  Rev.  G^rge 
Willis  Cooke,  Rev.  Eliot  White,  Ph.D., 
Rev.  H.  S.  Baker,  John  Spargo,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Gearhart,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  F.  Irvine, 
Rev.  J.  O.  Bentall,  Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Howard, 
Rev.  G.  G.  Mills,  Rev.  E.  M.  Frank,  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Rev.  Albert  J.  CoUison,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Hogan,  Rev.  E.  E.  Carr,  Rev.  John  D. 
Long,  D.D.,  and  Professor  Josephus  Chant 
Lipes. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  prepared  for  an 
early  number  of  The  Arena  an  extended 
pi^>er  on  this  important  conference  and  the 
work  of  the  fellowship. 


WHEREIN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  HAS  FAILED 

THE  PEOPLE. 


IS  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  contin- 
ued bombardment  of  Congress  with 
messages  demanding  further  centralization 
of  power  in  bureaus  and  commissions  for  the 
remedying  of  palpable  abuses  and  defiance 
of  law,  due  to  his  desire  to  divert  the  popular 
attention  from  the  do-nothing-serious  policy 
of  his  attorneys-general?  Does  Mr.  Roose- 
velt imagine  for  a  moment  that  if  he  had 
placed  a  man  like  Senator  LaFoUette,  Gov- 
ernor Folk  or  Francis  J.  Heney  in  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  that  the  "great  malefac- 
tors" and  the  rich  and  powerful  defiers  of 
law  whom  he  has  so  long  berated,  would  have 
had  mich  a  proiperoua  and  happy  time  as 


they  have  enjoyed  under  the  kindly  gaze  of 
their  long-trusted  handy-man.  Philander  Knox, 
or  the  present  spineless  attorney-genera], 
Bonaparte? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  No  President  ever  had  a  more 
splendid  opportunity  to  serve  the  people  and 
do  something  that  would  have  brought  the 
reign  of  extortion,  corruption  and  law-defiance 
to  an  end  than  did  President  Roosevelt,  with 
the  attorney-generalship  at  his  command. 
When  Governor  Folk  was  elected  district 
attorn^  in  St.  Louis,  the  all  but  universal 
cry  was  that  Folk  might  be  honest  and  desire 
to  bring  the  guilty  to  5pMrfawt>\s^\iR.  "*^28*^^ 
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be  powerless,  for  the  municipal  government 
was  hand  in  glove  with  the  "interests,"  and 
the  great  Democratic  boss,  the  boss  of  Folk's 
own  party  was  the  master  handy-man  of  the 
corrupt  interests.  Furthermore,  the  great 
daily  papers  of  St.  Louis  were  silent  when 
they  should  have  been  exerting  their  full 
influence  toward  upholding  the  young  district 
attorney's  hands.  Single-handed  and  alone 
this  young  David  began  his  investigations. 
He  was  a  true  reformer,  genuine  to  the  core; 
no  shifty  doctrinnaire,  no  opportunist  poli- 
tician. He  believed  that  "words  are  good 
when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so." 
He  soon  found  that  the  corruption  that  honey- 
combed the  municipal  life  of  St.  Louis  was 
due  to  the  corruptionists  who  were  pillars  of 
society.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  or  falter. 
He  proved  to  the  people  that  the  earnest 
statesman  or  the  earnest  public  official  can 
always  make  good  if  he  cares  more  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  than  he  does  for  per- 
sonal fame  or  the  political  machine  of  his 
party,  and  is  consistent  in  his  service  of  the 
people. 

When  Tom  Johnson  began  his  fight  in  the 
interest  of  clean  government  and  a  three-cent 
street-car  fare  for  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  he 
had  ranged  against  him  the  great  privileged 
interests  of  Cleveland  and  Ohio:  Mark 
Hanna  and  the  all-powerful  Rq)ublican 
machine  of  the  state,  die  Republican  organ- 
ization, the  predatory  element  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  all  the  handy-men  of  the  public- 
ser\ice  corporations,  and  the  harpies  of  com- 
mercial life  that  flourish  on  every  hand.  He 
was  slandered,  misrepresented  and  ridiculed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  he 
steadfastly  went  forward,  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  nobly  stood  by 
him.  The  courts,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
machine  politicians  and  the  public-service 
corporations,  sought  to  hamper  him  at  every 
step.  The  legislature  passed  special  bills  to 
take  away  from  the  people  their  rights  to 
supervise  immensely  rich  public  franchises. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  urged  one 
of  the  most  popular  representatives  to  oppose 
Mr.  Johnson  and  thus  render  it  possible  for 
the  street-car  ring  to  triumph  when  the  indom- 
itable Mayor  had  whipped  them  almost  to  a 
stand-still.  But  in  spite  of  President  Roose- 
velt's effort  to  help  the  interests  of  the  corrupt 
machine  and  the  avaricious  public-service 
interests;  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  Con- 
gressman Burton  and  the  vast  amount  of 


wealth  that  predatory  interests  poured  out  to 
defeat  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Johnson* was  again 
victorious;  and  as  a  result  of  his  long  and 
single-handed  fight  for  the  people,  CleveUnd 
to-day  enjoys  a  three-cent  fare. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  This 
fact  was  splendidly  iHustrated  in  the  mag- 
nificent fight  made  by  United  States  Senator 
LaFollette  when  Grovemor  of  Wisconsin. 

District-Attorney  Folk,  Mayor  Johnson 
and  Governor  LaFollette  all  demonstrated 
what  public  servants  can  do  where  they  aie 
genuine  reformers  and  where  they  place  the 
fundamental  rights  and  interests  of  the  peopk 
above  all  other  considerations.  They  suc- 
ceeded just  as  President  Roosevelt  has  dis- 
gracefully failed,  because  of  the  kind  of  men 
he  has  chosen  for  attorney-generals.  The 
changes  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt 
might  easily  be  made  a  powerful  engine  for 
the  insatiable  and  avaricious  plutocraqr, 
through  the  capture  of  the  Presidency  by 
some  "safe  and  sane"  man  who  would 
appoint  as  commissioners  men  as  satisfactory 
to  the  privileged  interests  as  have  been  all  the 
attorneys-general  who  have  served  in  the 
last  eighteen  years. 

Who  imagines  for  a  moment  that  commis- 
sions or  bureaus  filled  by  i^pointments  made 
by  such  men  as  Taft,  Foraker,  £[nox,  Cor- 
telyou  or  Root,  would  do  any  more  toward 
giving  the  people  real  relief  than  have  the 
attorneys-general  that  were  ^pointed  to 
office  by  President  McKinley  and  President 
Roosevelt?  Only  by  the  right  kind  of  men 
on  the  bureaus  and  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  would  it  be  possible  for  the  people  to 
have  any  relief;  and  if  the  undemocratic 
centralization  and  increase  in  commission 
power  had  been  readily  granted  by  Congress, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  believe  that 
these  changes  in  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  selected  as  his  successor, 
and  who  is  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Boss  Cox,  the  most  odious  political  boss  in 
America,  by  corporation  handy-men  and 
bosses  everywhere,  by  men  like  Boss  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  corporation  handy- 
man, Samuel  Powers  of  this  commonwealth, 
would  result  in  bringing  a  paHide  of  relief 
to  the  people.  They  would  only  serve  in  time 
to  become  barriers  interposed  between  popu- 
lar action  and  predatory  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  President  Roote- 
vdt  appointed  an  attomey-genetal  like  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  or  Mr.  Heney,  with  the  tM 
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resources  of  the  gOTemment  behind  him 
and  the  oyerwhdming  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  people  sustaining  him,  the 
attorney-general  would  soon  hare  proceeded, 
not  to  fine  trusts  who  in  turn  levy  double 
tribute  on  the  people,  but  to  place  the  Paul 
Mortons,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Harrimans 
and  other  law-defiers  and  criminals  behind 
the  bars.  Such  action  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  overwhelming  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that  the  recreant 
handy-men  and  tools  of  plutocracy  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  have  been  quick 
to  bow  to  the  public  will  instead  of  assuming 
the  insolent  and  arrogant  attitude  that  marks 
the  Aldriches,  the  Cannons  and  other  men  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  who  are  >lear  to 
plutocracy. 

President  Roosevelt  has  failed  the  people, 
notwithstanding  his  many  brave  words, 
because  he  has  not  backed  those  words  up 
by  deeds  and  because  he  has  given  moral 
support  to  the  plutocracy  by  selecting  such 
OEien  as  Elihu  Root,  the  most  efficient  handy- 
man of  the  high   financiers  and  predatory 


rich  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
State;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  the  darling  of 
the  Morgans  and  other  financiers,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  H. 
Taft,  loved  by  the  railroads,  endorsed  by  the 
Financicd  Chronicle,  upheld  by  Boss  Cox, 
favored  by  political  bosses  and  various  handy- 
men of  the  privileged  interests  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  for  Secretary  of  War;  and 
such  men  as  Philander  Knox  and  Charles 
J.  Boni4>arte  as  attorneys-general. 

The  last  message  of  the  President  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Senate  and 
House  only  because  the  plutocracy  does  not 
at  heart  fear  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  knows  that 
a  man  who  surrounds  himself  by  such  men 
as  the  above,  and  who  avoids  such  men  as 
LaFollette  in  the  selection  of  men  for  rival 
offices  like  that  of  attorney-general,  is  not  a 
man  to  be  feared,  further  than  that  his  words 
may  set  the  people  thinking.  It  has  a  griev- 
ance against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  for  the  things  he  has  done  but  for  the 
truths  which  from  time  to  time  he  has 
spoken« 


MEXICO'S  PRACTICAL  MEASURES  FOR  FOSTERING  AND 
PROTECTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


A  Bapnblic  Tkat  Guards  h«r  Citizoas 
From  Tko  Rapacity  of  Th«  Few. 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  our  special  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  F.  E.  Plummer, 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  for  some  leading  facts 
and  data  showing  how  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment protects  the  people  from  the  rapacity 
of  public-service  corporations  and  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  interests. .  The  information 
given  concerning  the  solicitude  of  our  sister 
republic  for  the  rights  of  all  the  people  in 
ra^aid  to  the  operation  of  public  utilities, 
am>ids  a  striking  contrast  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  ava- 
rice of  the  railways,  the  express  companies, 
the  banks  and  monopolies,  by  the  dominant 
political  interests  in  the  United  States. 

Th#  Mexican  Parcols  Post. 

In  his  communication  in  reference  to  the 
post-office  department  of  Mexico  Mr.  Plum- 
mer says: 

''As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Mexico  has 


for  a  long  time  had  a  parcels  post,  by  which 
packages  weighing  up  to  eleven  pounds  could 
be  sent.  In  fact,  the  United  States  mail 
admits  packages  of  that  weight  destined  for 
Mexico.  On  March  first  of  this  year  the 
Mexican  post-office  department  inaugurated 
a  C.  O.  D.  feature,  so  that  we  are  now  able 
to  send  packages  by  mail,  C.  O.  D.,  up  to  the 
value  of  $100.  A  fee  of  ten  cents,  Mexican 
currency,  equal  to  five  cents  gold,  is  charged 
for  making  the  collections,  but  the  money 
must  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a  post-ofiice 
mon^-order,  for  which  r^^lar  rates  (which 
are  low)  are  charged.  This  feature  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  merchants,  not  only  fo^* 
the  reason  that  it  is  more  economical  than 
shipping  by  express,  but  because  the  greater 
and  more  valuable  portion  of  mail-order 
business  comes  from  points  not  reached  by 
the  express  companies.'* 

In  our  Republic  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  for  forty  years  to  give  America  an 
efficient  parcds  post,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
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the  people  of  other  civilized  nations,  has  been 
effectively  thwarted  by  the  express  companies 
and  railways  working  through  their  servants 
and  handy-men  in  the  government.  By  lib- 
eral contributions  to  the  gigantic  corruption 
campaign  funds,  and  by  bargains  with  the 
political  bosses  for  the  control  of  party 
machines,  the  plunderers  of  the  people  and 
corruptors  of  government  have  gained  a  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  party  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  plutocratic  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  led  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
World y  the  Louisville  Courier' Journal  and 
Harper's  Weekly,  they  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  DemocTatic  party  from  becom- 
ing a  strong,  aggressive  champion  of  the 
people's  rights  and  interests. 

In  like  manner  the  banking  interests  have 
prevented  the  people  from  enjoying  postal 
savings  banks. 

The  persistent  treason  of  the  government 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  almost 
incredible  servility  of  every  department  of 
public  service  to  the  money-mad  and  rapa- 
cious community  of  privileged  wealth  have 
only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  gigantic 
campaign  funds  contributed  by  the  Wall- 
Street  gamblers,  the  public-service  corpora- 
tion chiefs  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
mono]:)olies.  This  money  has  enabled  the 
enemies  of  dean  government  and  of  popular 
rights  to  thwart  the  people  at  every  turn, 
to  largely  control  the  party  press,  to  corrupt 
the  electorate,  and  to  enthrone  their  handy- 
men not  only  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  in  places  of  vantage  in  the  House,  but 
also  in  various  departments  of  government. 
This  domination  of  government  by  privi- 
leged interests  is  wdl  illustrated  by  ihe  com- 
plete control  of  the  postal  service  by  the 
combined  interests  of  the  express  companies 
with  the  banks  and  the  railroads. 

Tlie  Mexican  Government  in  Control  of 
Her  Great  Trunk  Bailroads. 

Speaking  of  the  rculways  reminds  us  of  the 
recent  completion  of  the  railway  merger,  by 
which  the  great  trunk  railways  of  Mexico 
have  been  consolidated,  with  the  Mexican 
government  holding  the  oontrdling  interest. 
In  noticing  this  important  practical  action, 
brought  about  by  statesmen  who  place  the 
interests  of  the  people  above  those  of  rapacious 
public-service  corporations,  the  Mexican  Her- 
ald of  March  thirtieth  says: 


'*The  mere  fact  of  the  corporation  owning 
so  extensive  and  pvowerfiil  a  transpoitatin 
system  as  is  constituted  hy  ihe  Mexican  Co- 
tral  Railwav  and  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico,  having  become  a  Mexican  coocen, 
with  headquarters  in  this  city,  and  subject 
exclusively  to  Mencan  \&Wy  would  alone  be  a 
subject  for  congratulation,  even{if  the  Govcn- 
ment  were  not  a  holder  of  th^^majority  of  iti 
stock.  The  great  transportation  syrteno, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  Ae 
functions  which  they  perform,  become  a 
power  in  all  modem  nations  and  in  view  of 
that  inevitable'  drcumstance,  it  is  obrioforij 
a  momentous  achievement  to  have  converted 
this  power,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  from  • 
foreign  into  a  national  entity. 

"But,  if,  in  addition  tx>  this  fact,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  nation  becomes  the  chief 
stockholder,  and  hence,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  new  corporaticHi, 
the  value  of  the  safeguard  which  has  thus 
been  thrown  around  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  Republic  is  immensely  enhanced. 

*'The  general  satisfaction  which  thiese  con- 
siderations must  inspire  is  heightened  by  die 
reflection  that  the  pecimiar}*  sacrifice  whidi 
the  achievement  has  entailed  is  inconsiderable: 
nay,  properly  speaking,  at  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  no  sacrifice  at  all.  TTic 
acquisition  is  simply  the  result  of  exceptional 
acumen  and  penetration,  ooi^aled  wiUi  rare 
capacity  on  the  part  of  Mexico *s  Finance 
Minister  to  take  advantage  of  a  special  situa- 
tion.'* 

Here  we  have  a  practical  illtistration  of 
high-minded,  far-seeing  statesmanship  that 
contrasts  in  the  most  impreissive  manmr 
with  the  humiliating  record  of  American  pol- 
iticians who  pose  as  statesmen,  and  the  polit- 
ical bosses  and  handy-men  who  hold  high 
places  of  trust  in  the  government.  In  what 
instance  have  Messrs.  Taft,  Cortdyou,  Can- 
non, Fairbanks,  Knox  and  Aldrich  attempted 
to  stand  between  the  plundered  public  and 
the  rapacity  of  public-service  corporatioiis, 
monopolies  and  privileged  interests  which 
contribute  liberally  to  the  money-controlled 
political  machine?  And  what  **rich  male- 
factor*' or  law-defying  coiporation  chief  has 
been  proceeded  itgainst  orinainaily  bf  Bfr. 
Roosevelt,  and  his  spineless  attorney-general, 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  notwithstanAng  the  freqocBt 
fusillades  of  brave  Words  frtmi  the  Pk^eMent, 
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who  on  one  occasion  declared  that,  "Words 
are  good  when  bac*ked  np  bv  deeds,  and 
only  so!" 

Co-operative  Movement  in  Mexico. 
Recently  in  Queretaro  a  most  promising 
cooperative  experiment  was  started,  which 
Mr.  Plummer  informs  us  is  being  actively 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  governor  and 
other  high  oflScials.  The  friends  of  coopera- 
tion jsecured  fn)m  the  English  co5perators 
the  full  particulars  of  the  Rochdale  system, 
that  has  proved  so  phenomenally  successful 
in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  proceeding 
along  that  line  in  establishing  a  great  coopera- 
tive store.  But  their  efforts  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  cooperative  trading.  They  pro- 
pose to  fight  the  drink  evil  in  a  very  effective 
manner,  and  also  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
save  their  pennies.  In  referring  to  their 
program  the  Mexican  Herald  says: 

"The  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  founder 


of  the  society  for  keeping  men  away  from 
saloons  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
commendable  work  undertaken  by  temper- 
ance societies  in  this  country.  It  consists 
in  providing  the  right  kind  of  amusement  for 
the  people,  for  unless  the  time  spent  at  the 
pulque  den  is  not  suitably  compensated  to  the 
workmen,  all  the  phraseology  and  forcible 
argumentation  of  theoretical  temperance  advo- 
cates is  apt  to  prove  valueless. 

"By  requiring  all  members  to  create  a 
fund  for  their  own  benefit,  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  will  be  diverted  from  liquor  stores» 
where  it  formerly  went. 

"In  addition  the  system  of  penny  savings 
will  tend  to  create  the  habit  of  thrift  in  Mex- 
ican workmen,  a  habit  that  never  has  existed. 

"The  society  just  organized  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  cinematograph 
parlors  and  other  places  of  entertainment  of 
similar  nature,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  workmen." 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  NEWS. 
Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Secretary  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  League  of  America. 


The  Farce  of  Bepresentative  Govenunent 

in  Ohio. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Ohio  demanded  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  This  de- 
mand was  so  strong  that  the  "representatives'* 
were  forced  to  pledge  themselves  to  it  in  over- 
whelming numbers  before  election,  and  even 
Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  bowed  before  it. 
In  session  these  "representatives"  had  to 
redeem  their  pledges  by  voting  for  something 
that  could  be  called  bj  a  direct-legislation 
name.  The  Atwell  resolution,  a  nuld  and 
"conservative**  measure,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  after  much  mutilation  by  the 
House  also.  This  led  us  to  say  in  the  last 
Arena  that  Ohio  was  won.  But  not  so  fast. 
The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  House's 
mutilations  of  the  bill,  and  a  conference  com- 
mittee was  i4>pointed  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House. 
Here  was  the  place  for  representative  govem- 
ment  to  get  in  its  work.  One  man,  Speaker 
of  the  Honse,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
cqple  of  direct-legislation.    The  fact  that  the 


people  of  Ohio  wanted  it  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  this  one  representa- 
tive did  not  want  it.  He  selected  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  had  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
block  its  passage  in  any  form,  and  i4>pointed 
them  on  the  conference  committee.  That 
settled  it.  The  people  of  Ohio  may  whistle 
for  what  they  want.  And  this  is  what  Senator 
Lodge  calls  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Herbert  Bigelow  says  that  "as  a  Demo- 
crat" he  is  jubiliant  over  the  situation.  He 
is  running  now  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  and  will  fight 
hard  for  direct-legislation  as  a  party  measure 
in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  Fight  Againat  Oregon*!  Oon8tiinti0n. 
The  mmATiVE  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  Oregon's  constitution  was  upheld  in 
a  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Cldand  early  in 
March.  Upon  the  validity  of  the  amendment 
hangs  the  outcome  of  t&e  suit  of  the  state 
of  Oregon  against  the  P«ic&r.  ^SSufiue^  *\:<^^ 
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phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  that  of 
another  suit  brought  against  the  Sunset  Tel- 
ephone Company.  The  state  is  seeking  to 
recovier  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  telephone  companies,  by  virtue  of 
a  law  passed  by  the  people's  initiative.  In 
its  answer  to  the  state's  complaint  the  Pacific 
States  Company  attacked  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  of 
all  laws  enacted  under  it,  one  of  these  imposing 
the  gross  earnings  tax.  Attorney-General 
Crawford  and  District  Attorney  Manning, 
who  had  filed  the  complaint  for  the  state, 
then  interposed  a  demurrer  to  the  telephone 
companies'  answer,  alleging  that  no  defense 
was  set  up  for  the  company.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  Judge  Cleland  of  the  State  Circuit 
Court  without  argument,  and  he  imme- 
diately sustained  the  demurrer. 

The  defendant  company  through  its  coun- 
sel, Harrison  Allen,  then  refused  further  to 
move,  or  to  plead,  and  the  court  adjudged 
that  it  must  pay  the  $10,450  tax.  Notice 
was  given  that  the  case  would  be  carried  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  As  a  similar 
case,  that  of  Kadderly  against  Portland,  has 
already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  upholding  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  also  be 
upheld  in  the  present  case.  It  is  not  intended 
to  leave  the  case  there,  however,  but  to  take 
it  to  *he  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where 
a  fierce  battle  will  be  waged  to  have  the 
initiative  amendment  wiped  oflp  the  Oregon 
statute  books. 

In  its  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  state 
the  telephone  company  alleges  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  amendment  is  in 
violation  of  sections  2,  3,  4  and  8,  article  1, 
And  sections  3,  4,  article  4  of  the  state  consti- 
tution. It  is  the  contention  of  the  company 
that  the  provision  of  the  Federal  constitution 
guaranteeing  to  every  state  a  Republican 
form  of  government  is  violated  by  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  Attorney-General,  however,  that  this  is 
a  political,  not  a  judicial  question. 

Four  paragraphs  of  the  original  answer 
alleged  that  the  telegraph  company  should  not 
be  taxed  for  carrying  messages  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  ofiScials.  These  portions 
of  the  answer  were  stricken  out  by  the  defend- 
ant, so  that  the  validity  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  should  be  the  only 
question  involved. 

The  telephone  company  declares  that  the 


case  will  be  pushed  through  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  rapidly  -as  posabk, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  corporation  sup|x>rt  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  its  case  before  that  body.  No 
more  vitally  im^rtant  issue  is  at  stake  at  the 
present  time,  for  an  adverse  decision  to  direct- 
legislation  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  set 
back  the  progress  of  democracy  on  this  con- 
tinent a  century,  if  it  would  not  indeed  pro- 
voke a  revolution  in  which  the  position  of  the 
court  itself  in  our  scheme  of  government 
would  be  the  stake. 


Developments  at  Des  Moines. 

Des  Moines  held  in  April  its  first  Section 
since  the  popular  adoption  of  the  commission 
government  plan,  and  the  result  was  rather 
curious.  The  ticket  of  the  "respectable" 
elements  that  had  energetically  worked  for 
the  new  plan  of  municipal  government  was 
decisively  defeated  and  that  of  the  reputed 
opponents  of  the  reform  was  elected  by  large 
majorities.  The  question  was  raised  at  once 
whether  during  the  next  two  years  the  term 
of  the  new  mayor  and  his  associate  commis- 
sioners the  "plan"  will  have  the  fair  and 
adequate  trial  it  ought  to  have  to  enaUe 
voters  to  determine  at  the  next  election  upon 
the  permanent  form  of  their  local  government. 
However,  after  the  people  of  Des  Moines 
had  voted  to  adopt  commission  rule  the 
outs|>oken  opponents  of  the  plan  had  affinned 
their  readiness  to  give  the  experiment  the 
benefit  of  local  cooperation  and  sympathy. 
And  now  the  defeated  party  is  pledging  its 
support,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  the  succc^ful 
one.  Moreover,  Des  Moines  has  a  civic 
league,  good  government  clubs,  and  other 
agencies  that  are  expected  to  watch  the  new 
administration  and  demand  faithful,  non- 
partisan, business-like  policies  of  it. 

Under  the  law  the  mayor  is  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  public  affairs.  Each  of 
the  other  four  commissioners  are  intrusted 
with  much  power  and  discretion,  subject  to 
popular  control  by  means  of  the  referendum. 
Any  commissioner  may  be  voted  out  of  office 
during  his  term  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  corruption  or  other  cause,  provided  a 
certain  number  of  electors  first  petition  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  recall  and  provided  a 
majority  subsequently  condemns  him  as  unfit. 

The  value  of  this  provision  became  earij 
apparent.  When  the  time  came  to  appoint 
a  chief  of  police  one  of  the  commissioneni  who 
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had  been  elected  on  a  strict  enforcement 
platform,  voted  with  the  mayor  and  another 
commissioner  in  the  selection  of  the  chief 
whose  past  record  indicates  that  he  favors 
a  wide-open  town.  This  appointment  directed 
a  howl  of  factional  indignation  against  the 
offending  commissioner.  Promptly  a  peti- 
tion of  recall  received  the  necessary  number 
of  signers,  and,  before  he  had  hardly  warmed 
his  seat,  he  had  to  fight  for  re-election. 

"This  rapid-fire  stirring  up  of  trouble," 
says  the  Wheeling  Intelligencey  "may  prove 
the  new  system  a  failure  and  may  prove  it 
a  success.  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  If  elections  are  to  be  held  every  time 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population 
becomes  angered  at  an  officeholder  the  effect 
will  be  rather  disquieting  and  not  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  true  that  the  conmiissioner  has 
flagrantly  violated  his  ante-electicn  pledges 
the  sooner  the  city  gets  rid  of  him  the  better, 
and  therein  the  system  will  prove  a  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  stimulate  all  officials' 
memories  in  regard  to  their  promises.  They 
will  realize  that  platforms  are  not  only  made 
to  get  in  on  but  to  stay  in  on." 

There  has  been  another  development  in  the 
system.  The  charter  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
They  had  the  assistance  of  the  public-service 
corporations  in  return  for  their  promise 
that  John  Mac  Vicar  should  not  be  elected 
commissioner.  Mac  Vicar  is  a  former  mayor 
and  secretary  of  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities,  is  inclined  to  favor  municipal- 
ownership  and  is  an  advocate  of  strict  regu- 
lation of  corporations  which  operate  under 
franchises.  This  makes  plain  why  the  public- 
service  corporations  exacted  the  pledge  that 
he  should  not  be  elected  commissioner.  It 
happens  some  times,  however,  that  even 
business  interests  cannot  deliver  the  goods, 
for  when  the  ballots  were  counted  MacVicar 
had  a  tremendous  majority.  Hence  the 
business  interests  are  mildly  startled  while 
the  public-service  corporations  are  genuinely 
scared. 


Another  Stata  Supreme  Gonrt. 
The  state  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma 
in  a  decision  of  April  twentieth  held  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  pro\Tsions  of  the 
Oklahoma  constitution  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Miscellaneous  News  of  The  Month. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  South  Dakota  the  referendum  had 
been  invoked  to  determine  whether  the  recent 
fifteen-year  franchise  given  the  Lead  Dead- 
wood  Gas  Company  by  the  Lead  City  Council 
b  acceptable  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  Cit- 
izens who  do  not  like  the  terms  of  the  ordinance 
as  passed  circulated  petitions  and  the  neces- 
sary five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last 
election  was  secured  to  enable  the  proposition 
to  be  put  before  the  voters  at  the  n^  election. 

Three  referendum  votes  were  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Hartford  at  their  spring  elec- 
tion, over  11,000  people  voting  on  the  ficense 
question  and  nearly  as  many  on  the  questions 
of  a  new  engine  house  and  school  consolida- 
tion. 

Three  Western  states,  Illinob,  Nebraska 
and  Wisconsin,  voted  in  April  on  the  saloon 
question.  The  battle  between  the  "Wets" 
and  the  **Drys"  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
even  honors.  In  several  instances  the  people 
voted  to  return  to  the  license  system  after  an 
experience  without  saloons,  while  several 
"Wet"  strongholds  decided  to  make  the 
experiment  of  getting  along  without  the  public 
bar.  In  general  the  people  of  these  states 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  law  which 
gives  them  the  privilege  of  deciding  for  them- 
selves on  the  saloon  question.  The  refer- 
endum idea  again  appears  to  be  growing  in 
popular  favor. 

The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  seventy-two  to  deven  passed  the 
Wertz  bill  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  municipal  affairs.  The  initia- 
tive feature  provides  that  on  petition  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  qualified  electors  an  ordinance 
mav  be  submitted  to  council  and  if  not  enacted 
in  ninety  days  it  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  The  referendum  feature 
provides  that  councils  may  submit  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  any  ordinance  granting  a  fran- 
chise or  the  ex|)enditure  of  money.  A  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  arc 
necessary  to  carrj'  any  ordinance. 

Mr.  Steffens'  article  on  U'Ren  of  Oregon 
has  stirred  up  some  discussion  in  that  state 
as  to  Mr.  U'Ren's  claim  to  the  title  of  "Father 
of  the  Referendum  in  America."  That  honor 
is  claimed  by  his  friends  for  Max  Burgholzer. 
Neither  Mr.  Burgholzer  nor  Mr.  U'Ren  seem 
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to  care  for  the  discussion,  however.  There 
ia  enough  glory  in  the  achievement  for  them 
both. 

The  Schuylkill  (Pennsylvania)  county  Dem- 
ocrats took  advantage  of  a  provision  in  the 
uniform  primaries  law  which  allows  a  candi- 
date for  delegate  to  a  party  convention  to 
have  printed  on  the  ballot  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate whom  he  will  support  in  the  convention. 
They  took  a  direct  vote  on  the  Presidential 
preferences  with  one  faction  for  Bryan  and 
the  other  for  Gray. 

If  a  rbfersndum  vote  of  the  Republican 
voters  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Deni  ( rats,  could  be  taken  on  the  question 
of  repealing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  there  is  no  question  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  would  favor  it.  Yet 
Speaker  Cannon  refuses  to  allow  the  bill  to 
do  this  to  be  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  And  this  is  a  "repre- 
sentative government." 

A  VOTE  was  taken  at  the  spring  election  at 
Auburn,  Nebraska,  on  the  question  of  repeal- 
ing the  initiative  and  referendum  provisions 
of  their  charter.  Of  course,  this  nefarious 
scheme  was  defeated.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  prove  so  valuable  to  the  people 
wherever  adopted  that  the  first  state  or  munici- 
pality where  the  voters  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  double-bladed  wei4)on  they  furnish,  is 
still  to  be  heard  from. 

In  the  agitation  over  the  approaching  ref- 
erendum vote  on  the  new  South  Dakota 
divorce  law  the  anti-divorce  people  are  raising 
as  their  argument  the  statement  that  ninety 
nine  out  of  eveiy  hundred  who  come  to  the 
state  for  a  divorce  leave  the  state  as  soon  as  the 
divorce  is  granted. 

New  Jersey  has  been  greatly  agitated 
over  the  voting-machine  question  which  is 
now  to  be  settled  by  referendum  under  a  law 
just  passed.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of 
any  election  district  in  whieh  a  machine  is 
located  may  by  petition  demand  a  referendum. 
A  majority  vote  will  decide  at  the  next  general 
election.  Where  machines  are  ordered  placed 
in  a  district,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
can  caU  a  special  election  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  used. 

A  NEW  law  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature 
provides  that  upon  a  petition  signed  by  twenty 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  voters  of  any  school- 


district  the  question  of  whether  the  school 
board  shall  furnish  free  text  books  or  not  shsB 
be  submitted  to  a  vote,  and  if  a  majority  shall 
vote  in  favor  it  shall  be  done. 

The  voters  of  Pittsbui^  have  been  asked 
to  grant  $3,500,000  for  a  new  city  hall  at  a 
special  balloting  June  sixth. 

Senator  Fielder's  bill  providing  a  nev 
charter  for  Trenton  embodying  the  initiative 
and  referendum  was  killed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  eighth. 

The  crrr  of  Portland*  Maine,  recently  heU 
a  town  meeting  to  ascertain  the  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  rebuilding  the  burnt  Citr 
Hall.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  tiiree 
thousand  persons  and  is  considered  by  the 
Boston  Herald  to  have  proved  the  possibflitr 
of  a  popular  referendum  under  the  existiiig 
form  of  munidpal  organization.  The  HenU 
forgets,  however,  that  the  meeting  had  only 
advisory  powers  and  the  rqpresentatnres  of  the 
assembled  citizens  were  not  bound  in  aor 
degree  by  the  expression  of  opinion  so  damr 
saly  attempted  at  that  meeting.  The  avenge 
citizen  will  not  ordinarily  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  giving  his  rulers  gratuitous  advice. 

Unable  under  the  law  to  get  a  referendum 
m  any  other  way,  Bepresentative  W.  HL 
O'Brien  of  Watd  16,  Boston,  called  together 
in  mass  meeting  the  voters  of  his  district  tt> 
express  themselves  after  the  manner,  but 
without  the  power,  of  the  old  town  meeting, 
on  the  subject  of  the  district  option  bill  pend- 
ing at  the  State  House. 

The  Maryland  legislature  finally  enacted 
a  direct-primary  law  which»  however,  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  direct  nomi* 
nations  as  it  provides  only  that  candidates 
may,  provuiing  the  state  central  committeei 
of  the  various  counties  are  willing,  submit 
their  candidacy  to  a  primary  in  which  dele- 
gates shall  be  chosen  to  a  state  convention. 
It  b  but  a  short  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  result 
of  the  recent  state  convention  in  Iowa  had 
practically  settled  the  senatorial  question 
and  that  Senator  William  B.  Allison  had 
effectually  crushed  the  aspirations  of  Gov- 
ernor A.  B.  Cummins.  While  the  Iowa 
delegation  in  the  House  is  practically  solid 
for  Allison,  it  transpires  that  they  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  venerable  Senator  is 
out  of  the  woods.    The  general  primaries 
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of  the  party  will  be  held  in  June,  under  a  uni- 
form primary  law  which  goes  into  use  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  then  that  the  Senatorial 
question  will  be  settled.  Under  the  law  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  Senatorship 
are  printed  on  the  ballots,  giving  each  voter 
the  opportunity  to  vote  directly  for  the  man 
of  his  choice.  Nominees  being  thus  guided 
as  to  whom  they  must  vote  for  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  candidates  for  the  Senatorship  also 
pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  result,  as 
expressed  at  the  primary,  the  unsuccessful 
ones  withdrawing  from  the  contest. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  which  allows  the  direct  nomination  of 
candidates  for  Senator,  Representative,  and 
member  of  state  committee  in  every  district 
which  accepts  the  act  by  referendum  vote  at 
the  next  state  election. 

The  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  electric  plant  for 
Richmond,  Virginia,  will  be  voted  upon  in 
the  June  election. 

.  The  people  of  Alameda,  California,  take 
a  referendum  vote  on  the  selection  of  play- 
ground sites  on  May  seventh. 

The  Dayton  Herald  says,  "That  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  organize  an  Anti-Initiative 
and  Referendum  Society  in  Dayton.  Daniel 
W.  Iddings,  law  librarian  at  the  court  house, 
was  offered  the  management  of  a  local  organ- 
ization at  a  salary  of  $500  per  year.  The 
trustees  of  the  law  library  would  not  consent 
to  Mr.  Iddings  accq^ting  the  position,  how- 
ever, on  the  grounds  that  it  would  interfere 
with  his  library  duties."  But  the  corpora- 
tions will  put  up  money  and  find  men  enough 
to  fight  this  movement  as  soon  as  they  awaken 
to  its  real  significance.  And  they  seem  to 
be  awakening. 

The  movement  for  direct-legislation  in 
Arkansas  is  very  strong.  Several  county 
conventions  have  already  given  it  the  promi- 
nent place  in  their  platforms,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  given  emphasis  in  the  State  Democratic 
platform. 

Grocerymen  and  others  who  object  to  the 
new  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  imposing  a  tax  on  every 
vehicle  in  use,  except  those  for  pleasure  only, 
filed  a  referendum  petition  containing  8,000 
names  with  the  city  auditor  and  thus  held 
the  ordinance  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be 
voted  on  at  the  June  election. 


George  J.  King,  field  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Direct-Iyegislation  League,  former 
Detroit  newspaper  man  and  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Union  Advocate,  a 
labor  jmper,  lias  gone  to  Switzerland  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  close-range  ^'iew  of  wliat 
the  people  (common)  of  that  country  think 
about  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Mr. 
King  ex|>ected  to  arrive  there  in  time  to 
witness  the  annual  meeting  of  the  forest 
cantons,  or  open-air  legislative  assemblies 
held  among  the  common  people  which  occurs 
in  May.  He  expects  to  remain  about  six 
weeks  during  which  time  he  will  travel  among 
the  people  on  foot  the  better  to  obtain  the 
information  he  seeks  and  secure  photographs 
which  he  intends  using  in  stereoptican  views 
when  lecturing  on  the  subject  on  his 
return. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  referendum  in 
Chicago  on  the  Sunday  closing  question  was 
found  to  have  been  misdirected  as  it  was  not 
a  vote  to  enact  or  repeal  a  law,  but  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  an  existing  law  should  be 
enforced. 

The  charter  of  Houston,  Texas,  granted 
in  1905,  has  a;^  important  provision  regarding 
franchise  grants  which  should  be  incorporated 
in  every  city  charter  in  the  country.  No 
franchise  becomes  effective  until  thirty  day 
after  the  ordinance  granting  it  has  been 
signed  by  the  mayor.  In  the  interval  it  it 
the  duty  of  the  City  Council  to  order  an 
election  "if  requested  to  do  so  by  written 
petition  signed  by  at  least  500  legally-qualified 
voters  of  said  city."  At  thb  election  the  fran- 
chise ordinance  must  be  submitted  to  a  popu- 
lar vote.  If  a  majority  is  cast  against  it  the 
franchise  cannot  be  granted. 

By  the  terms  of  a  new  law  passed  by  the 
Ohio  legislature  all  franchises  granted  by  the 
councils  of  the  municipalities  of  Ohio  are 
subject  to  a  referendum  whenever  it  is 
demanded  by  a  petition  signed  by  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city.  This  applies 
to  new  franchises,  to  renewals  of  old  6*an- 
chises,  and  to  ordinances  granting  extension 
of  existing  franchises.  The  coimc^  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  the  final  arbiter  in  these  vital 
matters.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
renewals  of  franchises  may  be  made  out 
without  consent  of  abutting  property  owners, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  extensions  or  new 
lines.    This  removes  one  of  the  blockades 
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which  the  propertied  class  has  placed  in  the 
path  of  Mayor  Johnson  of  Qereland  in  his 
splendid  work  of  making  a  city  for  the  people. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
essentia]  justice  of  the  Georgia  State  Demo- 


cratic Conmiittee  in  its  recent  acticHi  changing 
the  method  of  nominating  the  Governor  and 
state-house  oflScers  from  the  county  ddegate 
system  to  a  popular  majority  vote  of  the  wh(^ 
state. 

Rajlph  Albertson. 


MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Bbuno  Beckhard, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  *nd  Industrial  B«Mareh. 


Oroenwaod,  South  Carolina,  Water  and 

Light  Plant. 

THE  ANNUAL  report  for  1907  of  the 
municipal  water  and  electric-light 
plant  of  Greenwood,  says  the  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer,  shows  that  the  depart- 
ment is  operating  on  a  sound  business  basis, 
although,  unfortunately,  a  full  demonstration 
of  this  is  lacking  because  the  services  rendered 
the  city  are  not  paid  for. 

The  department  operates  the  water  works 
and  furnishes  light  for  the  city  streets,  and 
also  commercial  lighting  power.  The  depart- 
ment also  maintains  the  sewerage  system 
and  filter  beds.  For  six  years  a  steam  plant 
was  used,  but  since  May,  1907,  current  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Savannah  River 
Power  Company,  which  brings  this  from  a 
distant  hydro-electric  plant. 

As  the  city  does  not  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered, the  entire  cost  of  street  lighting,  sewer 
flushing,  water  for  street  sprinkling  and  other 
public  services  are  borne  by  the  consumers, 
in  spite  of  which  the  rates  are  not  high,  being 
as  follows:  Water — one  plain  faucet,  $8  per 
year;  by  meter,  20  cents  per  thousand  gaUons 
for  10,000  gallons  per  month  or  less,  and 
15  cents  per  thousand  for  all  over  10,000 
gallons.  Electricity — for  lighting,  10  cents  per 
k.w.h.  for  100  per  month  or  less,  and  8  cents 
for  greater  amounts;  for  power,  from  8  cents 
to  a  minimum  of  2  cents  when  the  amount 
used  exceeds  10,000  k.w.h.  per  month.  In 
estimating  the  services  remlered  to  the  city 
the  following  rates  were  used :  Public  faucets 
and  fountains,  $75;  arc  lamps,  (6.6  ampere 
series),  $75  each;  50-c.p.  series  lamps,  $25 
each;  fire  hydrants,  $40  each;  water  for 
flushing  sewers  and  sprinkling  streets,  15  cents 
per  1,000  gallons.     On  this  basis  the  depart- 


ment has  furnished  to  the  city  services  valued 
at  about  $6,000  each  year,  untO  the  present 
year,  when  the  value  was  placed  at  $9,070. 
Bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  have 
been  issued  to  the  extent  of  $57,358.70.  Since 
1900  there  has  been  spent  from  the  receipts 
$19,442.68  on  extensions.  The  total  cost  of 
the  plant  has  therefore  been  $76,801.88. 
^'  During  1908  the  cash  disbursements  were: 

SalarieB     $2,7VrM 

Power 7.I4S.M 

Supplies 1,481.08 

ExtennoiLB '  4.454.74 

Merehandiae 8^009.14 

Sewerage  Maintenance 400.  M 

Payment  of  loam '  1,000.00 

This  makes  a  total  of 1828,575.48 

Deducting  the  cost  of  extensions,  $19,120.74. 
Outstanding  notes  and  bills  exceed  biDs 
receivable  and  cash  and  material  on  hand  by 
$347.52.  The  city  pays  each  year  $S,000 
interest  on  bonds  as  partial  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

The  receipts  during  190^were^as  follows: 

Power C  81.144.59 

Water 5.226.01 

Light 9.195.0* 

Merchandise 6^195.55 

Sewerage  fees 360.60 

Loans 2.000.00 

From  Council  for  extensions 200.00 

Total 824.320.04 

Deducting  the  $2,200  received  from  loans 
and  Council  and  the  $4,454.74  for  extensions 
the  balance  is  found  to  be  $3,009.04.  The 
services  rendered  to  the  city  at  large  are 
valued  at  $9,070,  making  a  total  balance  of 
$12,166.89.  Deducting  from  this  the  $3,000 
interest  paid  by  the  city  there  is  left  a  balance 
of  $9,166.89  to  be  applied  to  depreciation  and 
profit,  which  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  cover 
the  depreciation,  figured  at  8  per  cent.,  and 
leave  $3,000  to  $4,000  profit. 
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In  connection  with  the  last  report  the 
superintendent  of  the  department,  A.  J. 
Sproles,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  referring  to 
a  booklet  entitled  '"  Defunct  Municipal  Light- 
ing Plants,'  'published  by  the  Municipal- 
Ownership  Publishing  Bureau  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  Greenwood  plant  is  included  as 
one  of  the  failures.  Concerning  this  the 
superintendent  says,  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  their  pamphlet  is  a  fabrication — a  tissue 
of  falsehood — ^from  beginning  to  end.  Al- 
though the  price  is  forty  cents  per  copy,  they 
state — *On  your  order  we  will  send  compli- 
mentary copies  to  editors,  mayors,  council- 
men,  physicians,  dentists,  barbers,  and  libra- 
ries, because  such  a  distribution  at  this  time 
will  give  facts  on  our  side  and  will  have  a 
profound  influence  in  checking  the  municipal - 
ownership  movement.  Even  if  there  is  no 
present  agitation  in  your  city,  the  placing  of 
these  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  your  influ- 
ential citizens  will  tend  to  prejudice  them 
against  municipal-ownership  and  make  it 
difficult  for  a  movement  to  get  under  way.'" 

It  is  stated  that  the  listing  of  this  plant  as  a 
failure  was  due  to  their  abandoning  steam 
power  and  purchasing  current  from  large 
wholesale  dealers.  While  it  appears  as 
stated  above  that  the  plant  was  not  operated 
at  as  great  profit  while  steam  power  was  being 
used,  still  the  conditions  then  were  hardly 
mich  as  to  warrant  its  being  classed  as  defunct. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  a  wise 
business  for  the  dty  to  arrange  to  purchase 
the  current  from  the  Savannah  River  Power 
Company,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
good  policy  for  almost  any  private  company 
to  have  done  the  same,  since  few  small  steam 
operative  plants  can  compete  in  cost  of  cur- 
rent with  large  hydro-electric  plants. 

New  Tork's  Street  Kailways. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  Congestion 
Exhibit  in  New  York  was  that  congestion  is 
largely  due  to  poor  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  moral  thereof,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Ivins,  was  that  the  onlv  wav  for  New  York 
to  procure  good  transportation  facilities  was 
for  the  citv  to  own  the  street  and  subwav  lines. 

Mr.  Ivins'  a<ldress  has  been  widely  quoted, 
and  need  not  here  be  treated  at  length. 
While  favoring  municipal  ownership  Mr. 
Ivins  does  not  advocate  municipal  operation. 
The  important  thing,  he  says,  is  to  have  a 
city  system  of  surface  and  subway  lines,  then 
to  let  the  lines  out  to  operating  companies 


at  a  rental  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  working 
capital  of  the  operating  companies  plus  at 
least  half  of  liie  profits.  This  virtually 
amounts  to  a  partnership  to  which  the  city 
contributes  the  lines  while  the  Of)erating 
company  furnishes  the  management.  Private 
enterprise  is  stimulated,  and  the  city's  rights 
are  safeguarded.  Hitherto  the  latter  has 
been  far  from  being  the  case,  and  as  to  the 
former,  it  proved  more  profitable  to  private 
enterprise  to  wreck  the  Metropolitan  than  to 
run  it. 

New  York  is  in  a  position  to  put  Mr.  Ivins' 
plan  to  the  test.  It  should  do  more  than 
stand  it. 


A  Water  Trust. 

Some  New  Jersey  towns  are  discovering 
an  important  truth:  It  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence whether  your  dog  is  barking  at  your 
neighbor  or  your  neighbor's  dog  is  barking 
at  you.  The  neighbor's  dog  seems  to  be  in 
Newark.    Says  the  Patterson  Call: 

"  While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  municipal- 
ownership  on  general  principles,  yet  there 
may  be  a  question  of  its  advisability  under 
certain  circumstances  when  a  water  supply 
is  concerned.  And  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us  at  this  particular  time  make  us  fed 
like  advising  the  city  authorities  to  lose  as 
littie  time  as  possible  in  procuring  possession 
of  the  plant  of  the  Passaic  Water  Company, 
either  by  direct  purchase  or  by  condemnation 
proceedings."  The  rest  of  the  article  is 
meant  for  Newark's  eyes  alone.  Newark 
apparentiy  has  been  trying  to  get  control  of 
the  Passaic  with  the  intention  of  selling  water 
to  other  cities.  Tpal  Jhe  article  was  copied 
by  other  Jersey  papers  shows  that  Patterson 
was  not  the  only  city  that  the  dog  annoyed. 
Naughty  Newark — and  in  New  Jersey,  too! 


The  Traction  Sitnation  ia  Ohieago. 

After  a  ten  years'  struggle  the  traction 
situation  in  Chicago  has  been  settled  so  as  to 
give  the  city  a  fair  share  in  the  wealth  to  be 
derived  from  urban  transportation  facilities. 

There  will  be  hereafter  two  street-railwav 
companies  in  Chicago,  but  they  have  a  work- 
ing agreement  and  will  issue  universal  trans- 
fers except  in  the  down-town  flistrict.  The 
city  besides  exercising  strict  supervision  over 
the  operations  of  the  companies  and  retaining 
the  privilege  of  buying  them  out  after  a  term 
of  years,  is  to  have  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
net  receipts  annually.    It  is  estimated  that 
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the  revenue  will  be  about  $1,250,000.  After 
a  lapse  of  years  the  city  will  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  the  lines,  or  to  give  up  part  of  its  per- 
centage in  return  for  cheaper  fares — or  both. 

Municipal  Ferries. 

In  1906,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  six  cities  were  operating 
municij)al  ferries.  New  York  owned  sixteen 
ferry-boats  with  a  total  grt>ss  tonnage  of 
14,829.  valued  at  $2,253,000.  Seven  of 
these  were  operated  in  connection  with  penal 
institutions.  During  the  year  these  carried 
12,521,847  passengers  at  an  average  charge 
of  4.45  cents.  There  was  also  an  income 
of  $220,905  from  other  sources.  The  city 
paid  188  employes  $300,159  wages. 

Boston  owned  seven  boats  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  4,448  valued  at  $209,347. 
They  carried  7,242,808  passengers  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  one  cent  each.  Inconoe 
from  other  sources  was  $41,037,  and  the 
wages    of    72    employ^    was    $70,720. 

Portland,  Oregon,  owned  three  boats 
having  a  gross  tonnage  of  857  and  a  value  of 
$35,000.  These  were  operated  free  of  charge 
and  carried  during  the  year  1,156,000  passen- 
gers. The  wages  of  25  employ^  amounted 
to  $24,900. 

Wabash  operated  one  boat  across  the 
Mississippi  with  a  tonnage  of  44  and  a  value 
of  $2,000.  During  the  year  it  carried  5,000 
passengers  at  ten  cents  each.  Income  from 
other  sources  was  $500,  and  the  wages  of  the 
one  employ^  were  $200. 

Two  small  cities  on  the  Connecticut  oper- 
ated one  ferry  each,  the  combined  tonnage 
being  60  and  the  value  $4,100.  They  carried 
^,400    passengers    at    five    cents    each    and 


derived    $1,230    from,  other    sources.    Poor 
employes  received  $2,150. 


Notes. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  municipal  water 
works  at  Shoops^ille,  Pennaylvania,  for  tie 
last  year  were  nearly  $1,000.  The  plant  aiso 
furnished  water  free  to  |he  fire  depaitmoii 
drinking  fountains,  horse  trough^,  pnfair 
buildings,  schools  and  churches. 

GuELPH,  Ontario,  a  Canadian  city  with  a 
population  of  13,700,  made  $20,000  profib 
on  its  municipal  water  works  last  yesx. 

The  Retail  Merchants'  Associatioa  of 
Ogden,  Utah>  recently  passed  a  resolutioi 
expressing  sympathy  with  movement'  for 
the  municipal-ownership  of  public-ntilitMi 
and  endorsing  the  acquirement  bj  the  city 
of  its  own  light  and  power  plant. 

An  advisory  board  has  been  appointed 
in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  to  consider  the  qwi- 
tion  of  the  mimicipal  ownership  of  the  water 
works.    Mayor  Alper3  is  chairman. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Soolil 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling  ob 
the  Dominion  Grovemment  to  acquire  all  tbe 
railroad  lines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  add  Qien 
as  branches  to  the  Intercolonial  systen. 
The  resolution  suggests  that  the  purchase  of 
the  roads  be  on  the  basis  of  their  original  cost 
and  present  earning  capacity. 

WiNNLPEG,  Manitoba,  is  about  to  dose 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  entiie 
plant  of  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway 
Company.  The  plant  includes  the  street- 
railway,  gas,  electric-light  and  power  pLantk 

Bruno  Beckhard. 
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Bt  Hazeij  Hammond  Albertson, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Ciyic  ftod  Industrial  Reeearch. 


The  Oo-operating  Farmers  in  Politics. 

THE  MOST  significant  part  of  the 
awakening  and  organization  of  the 
Western  farmers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  are  organized  cooperatively  to-day, 
is  the  keen  interest  they  are  taking  in  politics — 
in  the  fight  for  clean  government  and  an  effort 
to  secure  some  control  over  corporate  power. 

In  the  \'ery  beginning  of  the  old  Grange 
movement,  the  farmers  realized  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  gaining  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  railroads  upon  which  they 
arc  so  absolutely  dependent  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  grain  and  all  their  supplies.  The 
Grange  made  a  brave  attem[>t  to  stem  the 
current  of  rising  rates  but  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  sufficiently  close  affiiliation  of  the  mem- 
"bers  they  failed.  They  started  a  movement, 
however,  which  is  destined  never  to  cease 
until  equal  rights  for  the  small  and  the  large 
shipper  are  gained.  And  yet  ^he  efforts  of 
the  Grange  did  not  fail  of  actual  result.  The 
Granger  legislatures  enacted  the  laws  which 
made  it  possible  to  inaugurate  cooperative 
imdertakings;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
first  legislation  tending  to  lower  railway  rates, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  railwavs 
began  to  consider  the  power  arrayed  against 
them  and  to  send  lobbyists  to  the  legislature 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Grangers 
men.  And  to  the  activity  of  the  Grange  also 
is  due  almost  whollv  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  1871  a  law  was  enacted  in  Minnesota, 
mider  the  influence  of  the  Grange,  fixing 
maximum  railn>ad  rates  and  prohibiting 
discrimination  between  shippers,  and  in 
1874  in  Wisconsin  similar  legislation  was 
adopted.  In  neither  of  these  states  did  the 
railways  pay  the  slightest  heetl  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  railway  systems  in  Wisconsin 
wrote  the  Governor  of  the  state  declaring  the 
law  to  he  unconstitutional.  The  Grangers 
took  the  question  to  the  Unite* I  States  Supreme 
Court  and  finally  won  the  fight  nominally, 
though  the  railroads  continued  to  evade  the 


law  whenever  possible.  The  state  of  Iowa 
received  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  railroads  and  from  the  years  of  1879  to 
1876  the  legislatures  elected  by  the  Grange 
men  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Illinois  passed  laws, 
fixing  maximum  rates  and  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations. Pn)fessor  Frank  Parsons,  in 
his  chapter  on  the ** Failure  of  Control" in  the 
"  Railways,  the  Trusts  and  the  Peo[)le,**  sums 
up  the  final  defeat  of  the  Granges  by  saying, 
"The  railroads  continued  to  discriminate 
between  persons  and  places  in  defiance  of 
law»  and  paralyzed  the  Granger  efforts  to 
fix  rates  by  cutting  down  facilities,  stopping 
construction,  raising  rates  that  ha4l  been 
moderate,  up  to  the  full  maximum  permitted 
by  law,  and  otherwise  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  disgust  the  people^with  railway  rates,  ser- 
vices and  conditions,  and  pointing  to  the 
Granger  laws  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  when 
complaints  were  made.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  made  a  systematic  effort  to  disguat 
the  people  with  the  results  of  the  Granger 
movement,  the  railroads  made  an  equally 
determined  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
legislatures  and  the  governments.  They 
packed  caucuses  and  conventions,  fixed  nomi- 
nations, controlled  elections,  and  captured 
the  'representatives  of  the  people.'" 

It  was  the  Grange  also  that  later  demanded 
of  the  Fetleral  government  rural  mail  delivery, 
and  of  the  state  government  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges. 

The  farmers  cooperative  organizations  have 
been  quick  to  grasp  the  tremendous  political 
potentiality  of  their  associations  and  have 
entered  the  political  field  again  and  again  to 
fight  for  an  honest  man,  to  obtain  justice 
from  a  certain  railroad,  or  to  defeat  an 
obnoxious  bill.  And  it  is  principally  because 
of  this  activity  that  they  are  incurring  such 
marked  hostility  from  the  railroads  and  the 
grain  trust,  for  though  their  interest  is  never 
partisan  in  its  nature,  it  nevertheless  comes 
out  strong  for  honesty  in  government  and  for 
true  democracy,  and  in  the  history  of  America, 
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trusts  and  railroads  have  ever  been  opposed 
to  a  true  and  honest  democracy. 

Nearly  all  of  the  centralized  state  organ- 
izations have  passed  resolutions  supporting 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests,  and 
the  Iowa  and  Illinois  state  associations  in 
particular  have  worked  unceasingly  in  the 
promotion  of  better  government.  The  Iowa 
Association  has  a  legislative  committee  which 
lobbies  at  the  State  House  just  as  the  railroads 
do,  only  while  the  railroads  use  corrupting 
methods  the  farmers  appeal  to  the  integrity 
and  conscience  of  the  legislators  to  obtain 
their  ends. 

The  Iowa  Association  of  cooperating  farmers 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  investigation 
of  railroad  methods  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  November  of  1906, 
the  investigation  being  conducted  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane.  It  was  proven  that  the  Iowa 
Grain  Dealers'  Association  had  been  receiv- 
ing benefits  and  had  been  discriminated  in 
favor  of  by  the  railroads,  and  their  secretary, 
George  A.  WeUs,  was  ordered  from  the  stand 
by  Mr.  Lane  for  giving  false  testimony. 
Commissioner  Lane  discovered  that  the  Iowa 
Grain  Dealers'  Association  was  dependent 
upon  the  trust,  and  that  the  big  line  elevator 
companies  were  compelled  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation. "By  threats  of  boycott  they  were 
able  to  prevent  the  commission  merchant  at 
the  great  markets  from  selling  for  the  farmer 
or  irregular  dealer,  and  placed  the  grain 
grower  in  a  position  where  he  was  compelled 
to  sell  to  the  member  of  the  association  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  Cereal  Club  at  their  weekly 
meetings  at  Des  Moines.  This  club  was 
made  up  of  grain  dealers  and  members  of  the 
Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association." 

Representative  Paul  E.  Stillman  had  a  bill 
before  the  Iowa  legislatmre  this  winter  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  lower  house  providing 
that  for  any  "person,  company,  partnership, 
association  or  corporation  dealing  in  grain 
to  enter  into  any  agreement,  contract,  trust, 
or  pool  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  grain,  or  to  in  any  manner  pre- 
vent competition  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  grain  to  be  a  felony."  This  bill  was 
intended  to  make  the  agreement  of  a  stipu- 
lated j)rice  of  grain,  previously  in  vogue 
among  grain  men,  punishable  under  the  law 
of  the  state,  and  has  all  along  receivetl  heart 
support  from  the  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  of  Washington 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 


reciprocal  demurrage  law,  and  the  railroads* 
it  seems,  are  actually  obeying  its  provisioDs. 
It  stipulates  that  a  penal^  of  one  dollar  per 
day  shall  be  paid  for  failure  to  deliver  cars 
for  local  shipment  within  six  days  from  date 
following  the  application,  and  a  simflar 
penalty  for  not  moving  carload  business  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per  day.  The  railroad 
also  is  fined  for  not  promptly  advising  the 
consignee  of  the  arrival  of  a  shipment. 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers'  Asaodation 
of  Iowa,  in  session  at  Fort  Dodge  early  in 
January  of  1907,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions, copies  of  which  were  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt,  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
Grovemor  Cununins,  and  to  the  membm  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  the  newspi^>er8  of 
the  state. 

"Resolved,  that  we  hereby  request  our 
United  States  Senators  and  our  Iowa  delega- 
tion to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  to  secure 
if  possible  the  enactment  of  a  National 
Reciprocal  Demurrage  law,  penalizing  rail* 
roads  for  wantonly  neglecting  to  perfcmn 
their  duties  as  common  carriers  of  freight, 
and  we  especially  request  our  Congressional 
delegation  to  support  ^ch  a  National  Recip- 
rocal Demurrage  bill  as  the  one  recentlj 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Martin  B.  Madden 
of  Illinois;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  our 
members  of  the  state  legislature  to  work  and 
vote  for  the  passage  of  a  state  reciprocal 
demurrage  measure,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  have  such  a  bill  become  a  law  at  the  present 
session  of  our  legislature;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  two-cent  passenger  rate  on  the  steam 
roads  of  the  state,  a  reasonable  restriction 
on  lobb3dng  at  sessions  of  our  legislature, 
and  a  drastic  anti-pass  law  covering  all  but 
actual  and  legitimate  railroad  employ^; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  favors 
the  immediate  enactment  of  the  law  establish- 
ing a  state  twine  manufactory  at  Anamosa 
penitentiary:   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  law  creating  the 
railroad  commission  of  the  state,  and  believe 
that  the  power  of  this  commission  should  be 
enlarged  and  that  it  should  be  given  ample 
authoritv  to  enforce  its  decisions;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
movement  for  the  election  of  United  States 
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Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  in  order 
that  we  may  clean  out  the  corporation  bood- 
len  that  now  secure  a  seat  in  that  august 
body;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request 
our  present  governor  to  use  his  influence  in 
support  of  the  state  measures  that  we  have 
mentioned,  and,  if  possible,  drive  the  corpo- 
ration lobby,  bag  and  baggage,  from  our 
legislative  halls:  and  further  be  it 

"Resolved,  That,  without  regard  to  party, 
we  congratulate  President  Roosevelt  and  all 
those  who  have  earnestly  labored  with  him, 
on  the  miffhty  upheaval  that  has  accomplished 
90  much  lor  good  in  our  civic  and  industrial 
life  within  the  last  two  years." 

The  Illinois  state  association  in  February, 
1907,  passed  similar  resolutions  and  in  addi- 
tion extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  \^8consin,  "for  his 
efforts  in  securing  an  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
so-called  Grain  Trust,  that  has  brought  to 
light  a  startling  condition  of  affairs  existing 
in  the  grain  trade  throughout  the  central 
West/' 

The  sentiment  throughout  the  West  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  inspection 
of  grain.  United  States  Senator  McCumber, 
speaking  before  the  fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Iowa  Association  in  February,  1908, 
said:  "In  1906  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  directed  to  investigate  the 
relations  between  the  railways  and  elevator 
companies.  The  pages  of  tliis  rej>ort  were 
replete  with  criminal  practicres  of  great 
concerns  in  the  effort  to  strangle  to  <leath 
competing  interests,  through  a  system  of 
loading  cars,  turning  on  good  wheat,  filling 
the  center  with  screenings  and  finishing  with 
good  grain.  The  only  remedy  for  all  these 
evili  must  be  national  inspection.  The 
thought  is  not  a  new  one.  With  greater 
power  and  resources  the  government  could 
over-night  take  the  present  corps  of  inspectors. 
It  could  work  off  the  incompetent  ones  in 
time.  It  could  be  educating  the  others  from 
a  scientific  standpoint.  The  government 
could  work  out  an  intelligent  system,  not  by 
overthrowing  present  commercial  gravies  but 
by  placing  them  on  a  scientific  basis." 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers' 
Grain  Dealers  of  Nebraska,  who  met  in 
Lincoln,  January  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second,  also  passed  resolutions  declaring 
themsdives  in  favor  of  grain  inspections,  and 


in  April,  1908,  a  committee  representing 
200,000  members  of  cooperative  grain  com- 
panies in  four  states,  which  was  ap|)ointed  by 
the  various  state  associations,  met  in  Wash- 
ington to  ask  for  the  passage  of  Senator 
McCumber's  Federal  Inspection  of  Grain 
BiU. 

It  is  also  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the 
farmers  that  the  state  governments  of  Minne- 
sota, North  and  South  Dakota,  Missouri^ 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Indiana  have 
established  twine  plants  in  their  state  prisons, 
and  this  has  lowered  the  price  of  twine  con- 
siderably for  the  farmers.  The  president  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, Burr  D.  Alton,  in  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers  the  state  twine  plant  has 
been,  said  that  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment "we  were  paying  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
poun<l  for  twine.  I  paid  20  cents  when  oats 
were  18  cents  a  bushel.  At  that  time  the 
twine  trust  was  able  to  govern  the  price  of 
raw  material  anrl  paid  2§  cents  for  sisal — 
the  lowest  price — and  sold  it  at  the  same 
time  for  the  highest.  Now  our  state  pays 
nearly  t^'ice  as  much  j>er  pound  as  the  trust 
did,  sells  it  for  half  as  much  as  the  trust  did 
and  yet  makes  a  good  profit  for  the  state. 
...  It  was  the  demand  of  the  farmers  that 
brought  forth  the  twine  plant." 

During  the  year  1906-07  the  Minnesota 
plant  produccil  and  sold  13,152,000  pounds, 
but  was  even  then  unable  to  fill  its  onlers,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  worked  three  hours 
per  day  overtime.  Since  the  Minnesota 
prison  began  the  manufacturing  of  twine  in 
1891  it  has  mtule  about  95,000,000  pounds 
at  a  profit  to  the  state  of  one  million  dollars, 
and  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  tlie  state  of 
three  millions.  The  Kansas  plant,  which 
cost  $4-4,000,  has  in  five  years  made  a  profit 
of  $90,622.  The  Missouri  plant  seUs  its 
t^ine  at  cost  price  to  the  farmers,  and  has 
reduceil  the  price  from  14  cents  per  pound  to 
eight  and  one-half.  The  Iowa  plant  has  in 
the  last  two  years  made  a  profit  of  $410,000 
for  the  state  and  lowered  the  price  of  twine 
three  cents  a  pound.  It  b  now  manufacturing 
18,000,000  pounds  a  year.  These  are  results 
of  the  political  activity  of  farmers  that  speak 
much  louder,  so  the  farmers  think,  than  all 
the  car[^>ing  criticism  of  the  corporation- 
controlled  newspapers  and  the  economic 
theorists  who  object  to  any  governmental 
activity  beyond  the  police  function. 
The  purpose  underlying  these  unions  of  the 
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farmers  is,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  economic 
self-protection,  but  back  of  that  is  a  desire 
for  the  larger  civic  life  which  is  the  ideal  of 
all  true  Americans.  These  men  are  interested 
in  and  their  organizations  stand  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  government-owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  as  far  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  most  stringent  governmental 
control.  And  the  steps  which  they  have 
already  taken  are  but  the  first  steps  in  the 
nursery  of  political  life  as  compared  with 
the  political  activity  and  progress  which  we 
may  expect  to  sec  these  cooperating  farmers 
make  in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  news  items  from  these  com- 
panies this  month  are  as  follows: 

Ralston,  Iowa,  has  a  new  cooperative 
elevator  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  bushels. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $5,000, 
and  there  are  about  180  members. 

The  Cooperative  Elevator  Company  of 
Ireton  has  just  completed  its  new  30,000- 
bushd  elevator.  A  lumber  yard  has  been 
purchased  by  them,  and  they  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  grain,  lumber  and  coal  busi- 
ness. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  Elevator 
Company  at  Alvord  shows  the  total  purchases 
for  the  year  $36,900;  total  sales,  $40,130.88; 
profit  3,170.88,  expense  of  running  house, 
$«,039.70;  net  surplus,  $1,131.09.  They  are 
about  to  instal  a  10,000-bushel  addition  to  their 
elevator  to  care  for  their  increasing  business. 
During  the  past  year  the  company  has  han- 


dled 2,543  tons  of  coal,  151,000  bushels  of 
com,  145,370  bushels  of  oats  and  ,1,681 
bushels  of  flax.  The  gross  earnings  were 
$5,889;  expenses,  $2,307,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $3,582  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,550, 
or  a  trifle  over  100  per  cent. 

The  Farmers*  EHevator  Comoany  of  Lan- 
yon  has  just  completed  a  new  flour  and  feed 
house,  16x24,  with  sheet-iron  floor,  sides 
and  roof.  It  will  make  a  mice,  rat  and  fire- 
proof building  and  will  give  a  storage  capadfy 
of  two  carloads. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  co5peratiTe 
elevator  company  of  St.  Ansgar  was  held  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1908.  Thb 
company  handles  coal,  lumber  and  grain,  and 
has  about  200  members  drawn  not  only  from 
the  ranks  of  the  farmers,  but  also  from  the 
business  men  and  residents  of  the  town. 
Their  annual  report  shows: 

Sales  of  merchandiM  for  the  year S3O,980l(X 

Lumber  aold,  413,228  feet. 

Coal  sold.  1.504  tons. 
Bushels  of  prain  bought,  105,829. 
Amount  paid  for  same $5AJU0M 

Aurelia  has  one  of  the  best  organized  com- 
panies in  Iowa,  though  they  encoontered 
many  hardships  in  getting  organized.  Then 
are  about  160  members  in  this  company,  and 
119  of  these  are  actual  grain  raisers,  though 
the  company  secures  business  from  201 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The  report  of 
business  done  from  July,  1907,  to  January 
31,  1908,  shows  their  net  profit  for  the  six 
months  to  be  $1,755. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albebtson. 


EDUCATION   BY   ASSAUI.T  AND  BATTERY. 


IT  IS  ONLY  latdy  that  we  learned  that  the 
best  way  of  governing  our  wives  is  not 
"with  a  stick  not  thicker  than  our  thumbs,'* 
we  have  not  yet  learned  that  similar  methods 
are  not  the  best  for  children.  If,  however, 
"government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  as  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  alleges,  there  must  be  a 
juster  and  theref(»«  a  better  way.  That  we 
have  not  discovered  it  is  because  children  are 
usually  governed  mainly  for  the  good  of  the 
elders  and  not  for  their  own  good.  "There 
is  no  instance  in  histoiy,"  says  Buckle, 
"where  a  class. possessing  power  has  not  itted 
it  for  its  own  benefit/V 


This  theory  of  education  evolved  the 
iniquitous  maxim  that  "Children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard."  Children  have  as  good 
a  right  to  be  heard  as  we  have.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  make  a  noise,  and  mudi 
more  necessary  than  that  we  should  make 
music.  If  we  do  not  want  to  hear  them,  we 
could  go  elsewhere.  But  it  is  easier  to  tdl 
them  to  "stop"  until  this  becomes  a  habit 

"Mary,"  said  a  mother,  **go  see  whit 
Johnny  is  doing,  and  tdl  him  to  stop.**  If 
he  is  doing  right,  he  is  entitled  to  go  on  doins 
it;  if  he  b  doing  wrong  he  is  equ^y  entitM 
to  suffer  the  consequences,  or  at  least  to  know 
what  tiie  consequences  are,' not  to  have  hit 
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little  experiment  nipped  in  the  bud  with 
•*Stop."  Of  course,  if  his  activities  result  in 
an  attack  upon  others,  then  we  have  the  right 
to  stop  him;  the  right  to  preserve  equal  free- 
dom, the  only  right  of  any  governor. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  check  him  at  our 
whim  nor  to  assume  that  everything  he  does 
is  wrong  because  his  nature  is  depraved  or 
because  what  he  does  is  not  what  we  would 
do. 

The  theory  that  we  are  the  children  not  of 
God  but  of  the  devil,  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
saying,  ** Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

In  the  school  where  I  was  **got "  up  the  real 
ruler  was  an  ebony  one.  If  any  one  left 
undone  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  ruler 
rapped  his  knuckles  to  teach  him  that  the 
ways  of  transgressors  are  harder  than  his 
knuckles. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  no  right 
to  punish  children  at  all.  They  may  be  doing 
wrong.  If  they  do  the  wrong  to  us,  we  are 
entitled  to  resist  it  and  prevent  it,  if  we  wish 
to  do  so.  Our  natural  instincts  are  against 
such  violence. 

"I  never  can  punish  my  children,"  said  a 
lady  to  the  author,  **  until  I  get  good  and 
angry  myself."  Most  women  delegate  this 
"duty"  to  the  papa,  who  does  it  under  pro- 
test of  his  feelings.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  punish  children  than  to  punish  grown 
persons. 

The  natural  inclination  of  a  child  is  towards 
the  right;  when  we  show  him  what  is  wise,  he 
tries  to  do  it.  Like  a  twig  bent  by  force  its 
constant  tendency  is  to  uprightness  and 
experience  supplements  this  tendency. 

The  order  of  nature  is  a  school — a  method 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  possible  to  learn  except 
by  experience,  and  oidy  to  a  limited  extent 
can  we  learn  by  the  experience  of  others. 
When  by  force  of  arms  we  prohibit  some 
child's  action,  we  are  taking  that  child  away 
from  school. 

We  have  a  right  to  advise  our  children,  and 
when  we  remember  what  kind  of  advice  we  got 
from  our  parents  well  be  a  little  careful  about 
how  we  do  it.  But  we  must  not  impose  either 
our  stronger  wills  or  our  stronger  muscles 
upon  our  children.  We  must  allow  them  to 
grow  up  in  the  free  air  and  sunlight.  The 
first  condition  of  free  development  is  freedom. 
To  the  extent  that  freedom  is  denied,  healthy 
growth  is  retarded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
women  are  usually  less  developed  physically, 


mentallv  and  morally  than  men.     Savs  Sam 
Walter  Foss: 

**The  way  to  make  a  perfect  man 
The  onlv  way  I  know. 
Is  to  put  \iun  in  the  Sunshine, 

Witt  the  one  commandment,  *Grow'." 

Life  is  one  protracted  experiment,  and  a 
child's  first  experiments  are  to  find  out 
whether  we  are  wise  and  true  so  that  we  may 
be  truste<l.  If  we  prove  trustworthy,  we  are 
then  in  a  [position  to  teach,  to  give  the  child  a 
share  in  our  experience.  But  as  we  are  gov- 
erned ourselves  by  about  21,200  laws,  exclu- 
sive of  local  ordinances,  therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  think  a  good  many  are  neces- 
sarv  for  a  child.  We  must  choose  between 
being  the  friends  or  constituting  ourselves 
the  masters  of  our  children.  If  we  are  their 
friends  they  wiH  take  our  advice  and  profit 
by  our  pains.  If  we  are  the  masters,  we  may 
take  their  liberty  and  profit  by  their  labors. 

If  we  are  masters  we  make  the  child  afraid 
of  us  and  tempt  it  to  tell  lies,  to  escape,  not 
the  consequences  of  its  acts  but  our  vengeance 
for  crossing  our  will.  We  deprive  it  of  the 
possibility  of  learning  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences inevitably  follow  every  act. 

Most  colleges  have  relegated  the  govern- 
ing power  to  the  students,  some  schools  have 
given  it  back  to  the  boys — it  may  be  that  a 
few  nurseries  will  yet  leave  it  to  the  children. 

But  are  we  not  to  save  children  from  the 
consequences  of  their  folly  .^  We  have  only 
the  same  right  with  them  that  we  have  with 
grown  people.  If  we  see  a  man  going  out 
without  his  overcoat,  we  may  not  put  it  on  by 
force  even  though  the  consequence  of  his 
imprudence  might  be  pneumonia,  but  if  we 
see  him  blindly  walk  in  front  of  the  express 
train  we  pull  him  violently  out  of  the  danger, 
trusting  to  his  sense  to  justify  us  in  the  assault. 
So  we  may  guard  our  children  from  irreme- 
diable harm. 

But  by  force  we  can  no  more  make  the 
child  good  than  we  can  by  force  make  the  man 
prudent  or  moral.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  censors,  like  Comstock,  Gerry,  Berg  and 
Company  have  been  guarding,  not  their  own 
monds  (about  which  they  are  never  uneasy), 
but  somebody  ebe's  morals  from  contagion. 
Yet  to-day,  after  ail  our  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  there  b  more  suppressed  vice  than  ever. 

BoiTON  Hall. 
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THE   VOCATION   BUREAU. 


ANEW  institution  called  the  Vocation 
Bureau  has  recently  been  established 
in  Boston.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  joung 
people  in  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing 
themselves  for  it,  finding  an  opening  in  it 
and  building  up  a  career  of  efficiency  and 
success.  The  expert  guidance  which  usually 
ceases  with  the  school  life,  is  extended  so  as 
to  cover  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
The  idea  is  to  apply  scientific  method  and 
systematic  investigation  to  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  instead  of  leaving  the  youth  to  drift 
into  this  or  that  employment  by  chance,  prox- 
imity or  uninformed  selection,  a  process  which 
has  yielded  plentiful  harvests  of  misfits,  and 
is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  inefficiency  and 
change  that  so  many  employers  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  their  working  force. 

The  Bureau  does  not  attempt  to  decide  for 
the  applicant  what  his  calling  should  be,  but 
it  tries  to  help  him  arrive  at  a  wise,  well- 
founded  conclusion  for  himself.  Its  mottoes 
are  Light,  Information,  Inspiration,  Coop- 
eration. It  helps  the  boy:  First,  to  study 
and  understand  himself,  his  aptitudes,  abili- 
ties, interests,  resources,  limitations  and  their 
causes;  second,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  success,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, opportunities,  etc.,  in  different 
lines  of  industry;  and,  third,  to  reason  cor- 
rectly about  the  relations  of  these  two  groups 
of  facts. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  adaptation. 
If  a  man  is  doing  work  for  which  he  has  a 
natural  fitness  and  an  adequate  preparation — 
if  his  best  abilities  and  enthusiasms  are  united 
with  his  daily  work  and  find  full  scope  in  it — 
he  has  the  foundation  for  a  useful  and  happy 
life.  But  if  his  best  abilities  and  enthusi- 
asms are  separated  from  his  work — if  hb  occu- 
pation is  oEdy  a  means  of  making  a  living,  and 
the  work  he  loves  to  do  is  sidetracked  into  the 
evening  hours  or  pushed  out  of  his  life  alto- 
gether, he  is  likely  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
man  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Bureau  was  established  in  January 
of  this  year  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  the 
progressive  daughter  of  Agassiz,  who  started 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  Boston  and 
sloyd  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  other 


good  things  that  have  nuule  her  famous  for 
her  enlightened  benefactions.  The  idea  orig- 
inated with  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  formerij 
a  lecturer  in  Boston  University  Law  School,  a 
well-known  writer  on  legal,  economic  aid 
political  subjects,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  Conunission  <m 
Public  Ownership. 

The  Bureau  renders  its  service  free  of 
charge.  It  is  part  of  the  social  work  of  die 
Civic  Service  House,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Women's  Elducational  and 
Industrial  Union  and  the  Economic  Qoh. 
The  Bureau  has  offices  at  all  these  places,  the 
executive  office  being  at  the  Civic  Service 
House. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  city  are  interested  in  the  movement  as 
trustees  or  members  of  the  executive  conmiit- 
tee,  including  the  heads  of  the  state  depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Labor,  presideiits 
and  managers  of  public-service  companies 
and  other  large  business  enterprises,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
president  of  Boston  University,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Sinunons  College, 
Wellesley,  etc.,  the  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  lawyers, 
editors,  authors,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  the  work  is  very  young  and  a  good 
deal  of  its  life  has  been  consumed  in  the 
process  of  organization,  nearly  eighty  young 
men  and  women  from  fifeen  to  thirty-nine 
years  of  age  have  come  for  consultation,  and, 
according  to  their  own  spontaneous  state- 
ments, all  but  two  have  received  much  light 
and  help,  some  even  declaring  that  the  inter- 
view with  the  Counsellor  was  the  most  import- 
ant hour  of  their  lives. 

The  applicants  are  of  two  classes:  First, 
those  having  well-developed  aptitudes  and 
interests  and  a  practical  basis  for  a  reasonable 
conclusion  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion: second,  boys  and  girls  with  so  little 
experience  or  manifestation  of  special  apti- 
tudes or  interests  that  there  is  no  basis  yet 
for  a  wise  decision.  Th^  are  set  to  investi- 
gating different  industries  and  practical 
testing  of  themselves  to  broaden  their  knowl- 
edge and  bring  to  light  and  develop  any  ape- 
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cial  capacities,  aptitudes,  interests  and  abil- 
ities that  may  lie  dormant  in  them  or  be 
readily  acquired  by  them. 

The  Counsellor  begins  with  a  ten  or  fifteen- 
minute  talk  to  a  school,  a  boys*  club  or  some 
other    group    of   yoimg    people,    about    the 
importance  of  plan  and  method  in  the  choice 
^   of  a  vocation  and   the  development  of  an 
ei    all-round,  complete  and  balanced  life.    Then 
id    individual  appointments  are  made  with  those 
w%    who  wish  for  consultation,  and  the  careful 
■    studies  on  which  a  wise  decision  may  be  based 
K.     are  begun  and  carried  out  in  a  systematic, 
B    scientific    manner.    The    memory    is    tested 
and  the  general  intelligence  so  far  as  possible, 
^     the  senses  also  and  delicacy  of  touch,  nerve, 
■r     reaction  time  for  sight  and  hearing,  assoda- 
I      tion  time,  etc.,  where  these  facts  appear  to 
be  important  elements  in  the  problem.    For 
example,  an  artist  needs  among  other  things, 
good  visual  memory  and  delicacy  of  touch; 
m  dentist  should   have  keen  sight,  delicate 
touch  and  correlation  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
plenty  of  nerve ;  and  a  boy  or  girl  with  defective 
Terbfd  memory  or  slow  visual  and  auditory 
reactions  would  not  make  an  expert  sten- 
ographer. 

Circulars  to  young  people,  to  workers  and 
to  employers  are  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
Also  '* Instructions*'  to  those  desiring  its  ser^ 
Tices,  and  a  four-page  leaflet  full  of  "Personal 
Data'*  or  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  that  sdf-knowledge  on 
which  a  true  conclusion  must  be  founded. 
Information  as  to  opportunities  in  different 
industries,  is  being  gathered  and  classified; 
the  permanent  demand  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  industries  abo,  azid  the  move- 
ment of  demand  in  various  occupations. 
For  example,  the  census  figures  show  that  the 
printing  trade  in  Massachusetts  is  growing 
at  a  rate  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age rate  of  growth  for  the  entire  group  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 
Another  investigation  has  filled  twenty-nine 
large  sheets  with  data  in  regard  to  the 
condUions  of  success  in  different  industries; 
firat,  the  fundamentals,  applicable  in  large 
measure  to  aU  industries,  and,  second,  the 
special  conditions  applicable  to  particular 
industries  or  groins  of  industries.  For  exam- 
pie,  health,  eneigy,  care,  enthusiasm,  relia- 
bility»  love  of  the  work,  etc.,  are  essential  to 
the  best  success  in  any  industry;  while  power 
of  expression  with  the  voice  is  peculiariy 
related  to  suoeeas  in  the  ministry,  law  and 


public  life;  organizing  and  executive  ability, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ability  to 
deal  with  it,  power  to  manage  men  harmoni- 
ously and  effectively,  are  important  factors 
in  business  affairs  of  the  larger  sort:  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  coordination  of  hand  and  brain, 
fine  sense  of  color,  form  and  proportion, 
strong  memory  for  combinations  of  sound, 
etc.,  are  special  elements  in  artistic  and 
musical  success. 

Over  two  hundred  ways  in  which  women 
are  earning  money  have  been  classified,  and 
the  tables  of  industries  open  to  men  show 
hundreds  of  other  ways  of  making  a  living. 

Birds-eye  tables  have  been  made  showing 
the  courses  of  study  in  leading  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  the  Bureau  is  tabulating  on  a  compre- 
hensive card-index  system,  ail  the  day  and 
evening  courses  that  are  given  in  Boston  or 
near-by,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at  a  ^^ance 
all  the  courses  available  in  the  line  he  is  con- 
templating, with  the  time  each  course  begins, 
its  length,  hours  per  day  and  week,  conditions 
and  requirements,  cost,  chance  of  earning 
money,  working  way  through,  etc.  The 
Bureau  has  also  in^rtant  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  iq>prentice8hip  system,  and  the  col- 
lege man  in  business,  so  that  young  men 
taking  college  courses  may  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  error  of  specializing  on 
book-learning  without  due  balance  in  the 
practical  training  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  use  knowledge  as  well  as  acquire  it — the 
power  not  only  to  think  but  to  express  thought 
in  useful  action,  to  do  things  that  need  to  be 
done  in  daily  life  and  do  them  efficiently, 
skilfully,  with  the  power  of  trained  ability. 

If  the  Coimsellor  finds  the  memory  of  the 
applicant  bdow  the  standard  he  gives  the 
youth  a  printed  analysis  of  the  means  of 
developing  the  memory  and  securing  the  best 
results  from  it.  A  leaflet  called  "Suggestions 
for  a  Flan  of  life'*  is  also  given  in  many  cases 
with  oral  instructions  sufficient  to  niake  it 
vital  to  the  recipient.  It  is  intended  to  direct 
attention  to  the  dements  essential  to  an  all- 
round,  sjmmietrical  devdopment*  and  the 
value  of  making  a  good  plan  and  living  up 
to  it  instead  of  drifting  through  life  like  a 
rudderiess  boat. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  develop  analjftic 
power  and  ctvte  inieresi  whenever  the  need 
a|^>ears.  The  power  to  see  the  essential 
hctB  and  principles  in  a  book,  or  a  man  or  a 
mass  of  business  data,  eoonomic  f^ts,  or 
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political  aod  social  affaira,  reduce  these  essen- 
tials to  their  lowest  terms  and  group  them  in 
their  true  relations  in  brief  diagrams  or  pic- 
tures, is  invaluable  in  any  department  of  life 
where  clear  thinking  and  intellectual  grasp 
are  important  elements.  This  analytic  power 
is  one  .of  the  comer-stones  of  mastery  and 
achievement. 

Not  less  important  is  the  work  done  in  the 
direction  of  developing  civic  irUerest.  The 
boy  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  or 
soon  will  be  one  of  the  directors  and  rulers 
of  the  United  States;  that  his  part  in  civic 
affairs  is  quite  as  important  as  his  occupation, 
vital  as  that  undoubtedly  is;  that  all-round 
manhood  should  be  the  aim,  and  making  a 
living  is  only  one  arc  of  the  circle;  and  that 
he  must  study  to  be  a  good  citisen  as  well  as 
a  good  worker. 

The  Bureau's  leaflets  entitled  ''Civic  Sug- 
gestions,*' ''Lincoln's  Message  to  Young 
Men,"  and  "Analysis  of  Parliamentary  Law," 
are  very  useful  in  this  connection.  The 
latter  enables  the  young  man  to  fit  himself 
with  veiy  little  effort  to  join  in  the  discussions 
of  a  town  meeting,  young  men's  congress  or 
debating  society,  or  premde  over  a  meeting 
with  ciedit  to  himself  if  called  to  the  chair. 
Very  often  the  youth  can  be  led  to  read  and 
analyze  a  series  of  good  books  on  government 


aod  public  questions,  beginning  perhaps  witk 
Dole  and  Fiske  on  CUiatnMp  and  CM 
Oovenrnmitt  or  with  Forman's  Advameti 
Cure$  aod  Bryce*s  Amervxm  Camtmonwealth^ 
and  continuing  with  the  works  of  Albert  Shaw, 
ZiudUin,  Howe  and  SCeffena,  the  &moiis 
speeches  of  WendeQ  Phillips  and  the  messages 
of  linccte,  Washington  and  Roosevelt,  the 
great  problem  books,  such  as  Moody's  Truik 
About  the  TnuU,  Weakk  A^aitut  Cammm- 
wealth.  Labor  CapartnerMp,  The  Story  0/ 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  princ^ 
books  on  history,  economics  and  sociology. 

The  work  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  it  ii 
constantly  growing  in  volume  and  impoitaDce. 
The  Director  and  those  assodaled  with  him 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  resuha  that  have 
been  achieved  even  in  the  few  weeks  since  the 
Bureau  was  estaUished,  but  they  bdieve  that 
in  order  to  cover  the  fidd  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  adequate  manner  the  work  should 
become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system 
in  every  community,  with  esqperts  trained  ai 
carefully  in  the  art  of  vocational  goidanoe 
as  men  are  trained  to-day  for  medicine  or  the 
law,  ai|d  laboratories  supplied  with  eveiy 
facility  that  science  can  devise  for  testing 
the  senses  and  capacities  and  the  whole  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  emotional  make-up  of  the 
child. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


XTTTTH  this  issue  ci  Tbe  Arena  we  dose  Vol- 
V  V  ume  Thirty-nine.  Fiom  yarious  quarten 
throu^KHit  the  Republic,  from  Mexioo,  Omada  and 
other  foreiffn  huids,  we  have  received  a  great  number 
of  letters  S  the  mo^flattenng  charaiier,  as  to  the 
oootent-matter  of  tins  review,  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers insisting  that  Tbe  Arena  to-day  is  far 
better  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Below  we 
ffive  citracts  from  a  few  of  scores  of  letters  that  have 
Been  received  during  the  past  few  wedu. 

Fiom  San4y  Hill,  r^ew  Yoric,  under  date  of  Aprfl 
seventeenth,  a  wdl-known  professional  gentleman 


men  in  widdy  different  walks  of  life,  are  typical  of 
the  {general  expressions  whidi  are  constant^  being- 
received  at  the  Editorial  DqMtftanent  of  the  mag»- 


"I  desire  to  eamress  my  hearbr  appredatkm  of 
your  work  in  b^alf  of  the  indus^ial  men  and 
women  of  this  Republic,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  a  douUe  battle-line:  first,  the  oHgard^  of  the 
criminal  ridi,  and,  seoNMlly,  the  long  line  of  semi- 
Mnorant,  who  never  read  a  maeiane  artide — men 
luce  Tweed's  constituency,  who  can  only  be 
impressed  by  cartoons  and  pictures  of  their  poverhr. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  everv  voter  in  the  land  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  even  the  Mardi  number 
of  Tbk  Arena,  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  in  which  you  are  engued  would  be  attaiwrd.** 

A  prominent  journalist  of  New  Yodc  City,  under 
dale  of  Aprfl  ei^^ith,  writes : 

"Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  bdieve  Tbk  Arena  is 
better  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  in  the  wide  catholicity 
of  its  contents  that  it  exoek.  I  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure." 

A  leadinf^  lawyer  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
laise  daily  m  the  West,  under  date  of  April  siztfa, 
wines: 

"I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Tbb  Arena 
for  several  years,  as  I  like  to  keep  posted  in  the  dis» 
cussions  in  the  periodicals  of  the  month,  and  this 
is,  in  my  judgment,  certainly  the  ablest  of  any  of 
them." 

From  the  City  of  Mexico  an  influential  business 
man  writes: 

''The  articles  that  have  appeared  in  Tbb  Arena 
on  Christian  Science  have  been  highly  appredated 
here,  those  by  yoursdf  especially.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  diurch  in  cjuestion,  but  I  like  the 
spirit  of  fair  pUy  di^la^red  m  those  articles,  which, 
however,  is  diaractenstic  of  the  treatment  accorded 
every  topic  admitted  into  the  columns  of  Tbe  Arena 
for  discussion.  Wishing  for  your  magazine  the 
popularity  and  prosperity  it  so  richly  merits,  and 
lor  voursdf  great  success  and  hai^nness  in  the  noble 
WOTK  for  humanity  to  which  you  are  devoting  your 
life,  I  remain." 

Froai  a  planter  of  Adams,  Tennessee: 

"All  radicals,  whidi  means  aD  true  reformen, 
say  Tbe  Arena  is  better  now,  with  you,  its  founder, 
again  at  the  hdm,  than  it  ever  was,  and  is  doing 
more  good.  You  are  fitting  for  the  noblest  cause 
since  Bunker  Hfll." 

Extracts  of  this  character  could  be  extended 
almost  indefinitdy.    The  above,  however,  from 


This  month's  issue  is  particulariy  strong  in  timdr 
articles  of  worth  on  great  questions  vital  to  the  lite 
and  int^g^ity  of  me  government— fundamental 
questions  m  the  domain  of  pditics,  economics  and 
and  social  progress.  We  tspedaXLy  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  sympomum  on  Direct^ 
LegisUtion,  whidi  opens  with  one  of  the  most 
noUble  contributions  that  has  ]pct  i^ipeared  on  tfai» 
subject  It  is  from  the  brilhant  pen  of  United 
States  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 
Every  friend  of  fundamental  democracy  from  the 
Atbmtic  to  the  Fbcific  should  read  the  masta^r 
setting  forth  of  facts  that  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  canse  of  pure  and  popular  government 
in  this  able  article  on  "The  Restoration  of  Pop^ilar 
Rule:  The  Greatest  Non-Eartisan  Issue."  Tbe 
issue  is  the  most  important  that  is  now  being  foui^t 
between  the  upholders  of  a  democratic  repurac 
and  the  advocates  of  a  reactiooanr  dass  despotism. 
Consequently  no  l^^nninded  American  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  ficts  which  Senator  Owen  so 
happfly 


"In  Dind-Leffulaiiom  Campaign  m  Ihe  Emjrin 
SkUe  we  give  one  of  a  series  of  papers  vmich 
we  contemplate  publishing^  deafing  wftn  the  battle 
of  the  people  aoainst  corrupt  bosses  and  prn^ 
ileged  interests  tnrou^iout  tne  various  common- 
wealths of  America.  In  Oregon  and  Oklahoma 
the  princqiles  of  popular  nue  have  splendidly 
triumphed.  In  South  Dakota  they  are  also  a  part 
of  the  organic  law,  ahhou^  the  constitutional 
provisions  are  not  so  ideal  as  those  of  Oregon  and 
Oklahoma.  In  five  commonwealths  this  year  the 
people  wiO  vote  on  the  question  of  vdieUier  or  not 
the  voters  are  to  be  the  real  sovereigns  or  whether 
the  dsssfs  acting  throo^  cotrupt  Bosses  and  the 
handy-men  of  the  'interests'  are  tobethegovoiiing 
power.  In  The  Dked-Lemdaium  Campaian  m 
the  Empire  8taU  we  are  pleased  to  be  aUe  to 
present  the  portraits  of  about  a  score  of  men  who 
are  interested  in  this  great  fight  for  tiie  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  tne  government  of  the  fathers. 

The  third  pi»er  of  the  syimxMinm  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Lenbuadier,  the  able 
attorney  who  drafted  the  proposed  New  Yoric  State 
Constitutional  Amendment,  and  is  apaper  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  friends  of  Direet-Lcaulation 
eveiytfhcie.  It  admiraUy  complements  me  pr^ 
ceding  articles. 

The  83[mposhun  dealing  with  the  present  attempt 
to  Russianiae  America  by'  suppieasion  of  me 
speedi  and  free  assembly  is  tnndy.  The  cause 
is  vital  because  it  strikes  at  the  hurt  of  popular 
government  and  orderly  and  peaceful  progress. 
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The  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  to 
enooura^  violence  and  anarchy,  audi  as  prevail 
in  Russia,  by  suppressing  freedcmi  of  speech,  must 
be  met  by  unmediate  and  nation-wide  protest  if 
the  program  of  reaction  being  steadily  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  upholders  of  the  oligarchy  of  privileged 
wealth  IS  to  be  checked. 


A  paper  that  richly  merits  special  notice  is  Mr. 
Geoi^  Allan  England's  discussion  of  the  recent 
panic  and  the  present  economic  outlook.  The 
author,  who  is  a  master  of  arts  from  Harvard,  is  a 
deep  thinker  on  social  and  political  questions  and 
has  ^ven  us  in  this  article  a  paper  of  special  value 
ssid  mterest 


Turning  &om  the  discussions  of  political,  social 
and  economic  issues  to  papers  relatmg  to  the  spir- 
itual life  or  the  relation  whidi  man  sustains  to  the 
-Creator  and  the  universe,  the  readers  will  find  in 
this  issue  two  contributions  markedlv  interesting. 
In  Professor  Bdcbt's  The  Menage  of  Emeraon  we 
liave  one  of  the  most  masterly  papers  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
lias  long  held  a  foremost  place  amone  the  great 
liberal  religious  thinkers  of  the  New  World.    He 


holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  ofXeipsic. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  paper  on  The  Philosophy  of 
Christianity  we  have  a  thoughtful  presentation  by  a 
prominent  Christian-Science  thinxer  of  the  three 
world-oonoq>ts  of  life :  that  of  monism  or  material- 
ism;  that  of  dualism,  and  the  metaphysical  concept 
that  holds  that  God  and  the  ^iritual  universe  are 
the  great  realities. 

In  The  Failure  of  Organized  Religion  in  the 
Treatment  of  the  Marriage  Relation^  the  Rev. 
Roland  D.  Sawteb,  a  prominent  New  England 
Congr^ational  clergyman,  has  written  a  paper  that 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thmlnng  mm 
and  women.  Some  of  its  revelations  are  staitiing 
in  character.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  that 
show  the  historiod  results  of  the  odibacy  of  the 
dergy. 

In  An  Assistant  to  Providence  we  are  pleased  to 
acain  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  another 

of    Mrs.    WlLMATTE    POBTEB    COCKEREIX'S    shott 

stories — stories  that  are  always  instinct  with  moral 
idealism  and  an  atmosphere  of  helpfulnc 
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THE  PLAN  of  guaranteed  bank  deposib  hu 
probably  found  favor  among  all  classes 
of  people  and  irrespective  of  political  affiliatkm, 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  public  question. 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  has  already 
enacted  a  law  taxing  state  banks,  the  fund  thus 
accumulated  to  be  used  in  pajiof;  the  depositon 
of  any  state  bonk  that  from  any  cause  becomes 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  A  special  session 
of  the  Kansas  legislature  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  legislation  similar  to  the  Okla- 
homa plan.  The  governor  of  Nebraska  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  on  account  of  the  growing  belief 
among  the  people  that  protection  to  bank  depos- 
itors in  the  form  of  state  or  federal  guarantees  of 
their  deposits  will  stop  the  hoarding  of  money, 
bring  into  circulation  sufficient  currency  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  country,  and  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  disastrous  panics  as  the  one 
through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  law  guar- 
anteeing deposits  in  state  and  national  banks  since 
1893.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  inviting  Mr.  Bryan  to  address  its  mem- 
bers in  joint  session  February  18,  1908,  on  the 
subject  of  "Guaranteed  Bank  Deposits." 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  discussing  the  tariff  question, 
insists  that  residents  of  the  United  States  should 
be  permitted  to  buy  home-made  goods  at  home  at 
as  low  a  price  as  the  foreigner  can  buy  American- 
made  goods  abroad.  He  also  insists  that  our  gor- 
emroent  should  be  by  and  for  the  people  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  hy  and  for  the  trusts,  and 
administered  in  the  interest  of  a  few  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  system.  He  believes  that  national 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  better  r^^lation  and 
control  of  interstate  commerce  and  common  car- 
riers should  supplement  state  legislation,  and 
not  be  a  substitute  for  state  le^slation. 

Mr.  Bryan's  paper.  The  Commoner,  reflects  his 
opinions  each  week  on  questions  of  public  import- 
ance and  in  its  columns  may  also  be  found  his 
magazine  articles,  public  speeches,  addresses  and 
lectures,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  daily  press 
from  day  to  day. 

If  you  ere  interested  in  political  questions,  if 
you  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  and  to  read  Mr.  Biyan's  campaign 
speeches  send  sixty  cents  to  The  Commoner,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  you  each  week  until  the 
dose  of  the  next  presidential  campaign. 
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More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Watson  established  two  pub- 
lications, to  which  he  e7»>ects  to  devote  the  best  ener^es  of  the 
remaining  years  of  his  lire.    These  are 

The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 

and 

The  Jeffersonian  Magazine 

These  two  periodicals  are  not  at  all  alike,  except  in  their 
puroose,  which  is  to  propagate  the  principles  of  true  Democracy, 
as  Mr.  Watson  understands  them. 

While  their  main  purpose  is  pohtical  education  and  poli- 
tical influeace,  they  are  made  attractive  to  every  member  of  the 
family  circle  by  a  variety  of 
reading  matter,  which  includes 
high-Class  original  fiction, 
both  short  stories  and  serials; 

Eoetry;  historical  sketches; 
iographical  sketches ;  and 
special  articleson  politicaleco- 
nomy  and  governmental  issues. 
No  one  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  th^great 
progress  of  reform  movements 
should  be  without  the  Jeffer- 
sonians. 

The  Price  of  the  Weekly  is 
$1.00  per  Year 

The  Price  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  ia 
$1.50  a  Tear 

Both  together,  $2.00  tmo«ab  e.  wa^on 


Address:   Thos.  E.  Watson,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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To  iotTodnce  ■  Kile*  of  nltutal* 

eduCAtioaal  wDrks,  the  abo^ 

will  be  •eat  to  all  ipiillcwin 


FREE 


How  To  Organize  a   Lecture  Course 

Finl — Negotiate  with  the  locml  ornaization*  that  are  (ffirfenedlT  intcnated  in  aenoua  fubjoda. 
We  fregucntlr  deal  with  Men's  Qubi  of  churcfaea,  Y.  H.  C.  A.'i  Federatol  Tradca  Coundla,  Boudi 
of  TMdti,  rcfbnn  duba,  etc. 

'latioD  can  be  inlereated,  tliea  aacertain  if  an  aoccMble  and  deairabte  lodge  haB 
.  ..»  .^^  ^  obtained  for  about  U.OO  ps  ni^t.  and  adnae  na 
stlesi  be  ^ven  70U. 
of  ten  or  tifteen  men  and  woineii  ol  progreaaiTe  trend  tn 

_ it  League  Lectutc  AaaodatKMi,  or  nidi  aimilar  name  as  mav  be  adeeted. 

._  a  adecled  liit  of  one  hundred  or  more  namea  of  raada*,  itudenb  and  otber  wid»' 
le  dtf.    Sudi  a  lift  if  wdied  by  interriewa  and  oorreapondoice  wiU  tonn  the  bum 


loornnuat 

rfadiuidi:..   . 

(rf  Ibe  ofMD  datca.    Satidactor;  _ 

Thtrd — Immediate|T  organiiea 
be  known  a*  the  Good  Crtnenunoit  1 

FamA—Tpgpan 


lor  a  lecture  attendaooe  of  two  hundred  01 

FifA — Secure  one  or  more  persona  to  thorou^j  canraH  the  dtj  and  aecure  guaiaotora  for  ■ 
lidceta.    Seaaon  tkketa  tor  the  five  lecAuna  uauallr  aell  at  ll,M.    The  agents  can  be  paid  a  commi 
to  be  agreed  upon,  out  of  the  prooeeda.     Do  not  tonet  that  to  iecui«  a  ccoititucmT  of  100,  SOO,  or  SIN 
.ij.-_i 1 ai k ti-tj.  i„  .  ff„a^  ^  economic  lednrea,  ii  practic 

rmam  ■  nvr  uiwful  nmBiuaatun. 

.,  _  , o o *  — rr-*  -"  tlM  fdhwiig 

addreMea  of  aemal  of  the  moat  promeaaiTe  der^iuen,  ai  conqil«te  a 

duha  of  diurcfaea,  rtf  com  duba  and  audi  otbtr  oigani- 

've  men  iriw  are  intereated  1b 


tidtel-baym  who  wiU  purdtaie  aeasm  tidieta  to  a  courae  ol  ecouomic  lectnrea,  ia  practically  dereloping 

-   -^ ing  memberabip  to  what  can  readflv  beoonte  a  verj  useful  organintiofi. 

— ^  pBtaonaDy  unaUe  to  pattidpale  in  otganiaing  the  oouiae  kindljr  aupply 

«:  Tbe  namea  and  addreaaea  c  ■    -  - 

recnd  as  powible  of  the  aecretariea  of  the 

■■tiaaa  aa  mi^t  be  intereated.    Sup^  us  a  list  of  ten  or  fifteen       „ 

economic,  dnc  or  soda]  queslions.    I^th  this  informatioa  we  will  endeavor  lo  obtain  reaulti  by  oon^ 

apcHidence-    Your  penonal  wo^  bowers,  will  greatly  (adlitate  our  efforta. 

Fintd  Suggetlion — We  deaiic  to  place  your  dty  in  our  drcuit.    With  your  co6penition  and  that 


of  our  many  friends  we  will  mdu&llj  add  to  our  pnaent  drcuit  imtil  we  will  be  pladog  eoonomic  couiaea 
is  the  prindpal  dlies  from  Winnip«  to  the  Gull  and  from  Ocean  to  Ocean — the  iwulta  will  be  worth 
tbe  effort.     Never  in  our  time  has  there  been  so  opportune  a  moment  for  vigorous  actioQ  as  now. 

ansiatiiv  uf  tour  lectures  and  one  debate,  or  of  six  lectivea,  within 

...  and  Chitago-Kanjias  Citf  circuits.  «200— to  be  paid  in  equal 

installments  as  lectures  are  delivervd.     Tht  Association  pavs  all  traTelins  and  local  expenses  of  speakers. 

It  also  supplies  adverlisinc  matter  in  small  quantities  at  a^jsolute  cost  (?  production  in  large  quantitieiu 

1*he  local  committee  supplin  stereopticoo  and  operator  when  needed. 


e  pnnoi 

ffort.     Never  in  our  time  has'tl 
TERMS— Cnat  of  entire  course, 
Cbicago-Boatoti.  Chicago- Mi nneapoli 

installments  as  lectures  art  "■'' ' 

It  also  supplies  adverlisinj 


We  solicit  correspondence  with  all  friendB  willing  to  coiiperate  in  placins  a,  ' 
leir  cities.     Please  inform  us  if  interested,  so  that  we  maj  wad  -jou  ounm  «.  d 

n  reiTard  to  details  of  worlt.     hddteBS-.  .  ,„_,      _-^  1 
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Really  Worth  Reading  and  Reading  Again. 
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CONTENTS. 

1%t  Ood'Pltker. 
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Joe  Lincoln's 

Cape  Cod  Ballads 

AND    OTHER    VERSE 


Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble 

Tht  New  York  IndependerU  Mays : ''  The  scenes  and  the  people  des- 
cribed are  the  genaine  product  of  Cape  Cod.  We  rMd  with  un- 
feigned pleasure  these  Mllads,  half  humorous  and  half  regretM,  of 
the  cod-flsherj  old  daguerreotypes,  the  school-committee  man,  the 
tin  peddler,  winter  nights  at  homeland  other  things  that  go  to  make 
up  the  New  England  life  that  is  just  passing  away." 

The  Boston  Ulobe  Bays:  ''Everjr  one  of  its  two  hundred  pages 
makes  the  owner  of  the  book  delighted  with  the  Lincoln-Kemble- 
Brandt  combination." 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy  says:  **  The  Terse  is  of  the  higeet  type. 
There  is  nothing  in  current  literature  dealing  with  Yankee  char- 
acteristics that  is  better  than  this,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects,  ^e 
sentiment,  the  pathos,  the  humor,  reminiscence,  and  description, 
the  author  shows  a  wonderful  versatility." 

1  he  New  Bedford  (JfoM.)  Standard  says :  "  His  verse  excels  in 
poetic  grace,  in  strength  of  diction,  and  in  the  depth  of  feeling, 
whether  humorous  or  grave,  and  he  can  be  either  with  equal  sue- 
cess,  he  is  never  shallow.  He  touches  a  heart  interest  always,  and 
so  wins  reponse  from  the  hearts  of  his  readers." 

The  Buffalo  Sunday  News  says:  " The  lilt  and  spontaneous  swing 
of  Field  and  Riley.  .  .  .  The  melody  of  his  lines  is  as  catchy  aa  a 
boy's  whistle." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says :  **  Mr.  Lincoln  can  paint  pictorea  in 
verse,  and  he  can  make  us  see  them.  For  the  rest,  he  naa  caught 
and  fixed  the  Yankee  wit  and  shrewd  philosophy." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says :  **  His  lines  seem  to  swing  into  plaee 
of  their  own  accord." 

The  Troy  Press  says : "  Lincoln's  poems  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the 
mulitude,  who  like  the  homely  rhymes  of  nature  and  the  hearth- 
stone." 

The  SpringfiOd  (Mass,)  RepubHoansofs:  ^'Thoeisadealof  hnman 
nature  m  this  book  of  near  200  pages,  and  very  well  expieaaed.^ 

7 he  Chicago  Standardsays:  This  little  volume  is  worth  ita  weight 
in  gold  to  the  tired  man  affected  with  the  blues." 


With  twentv-three  drawings  in  line.  Decorative  ooTer  in  gold 
and  brown,  by  Mira  Buaa  Edson .  12mo.,  toned  dull-oaiiaeed  all-rag 
paper,  handnsewed,  198  pp.,  with  index  of  first  linea. 

$1.25  net;    by  mail  $1.33 
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Br     AI^FRCD     WCSLEY     WISHART 

•OMETHCB   fellow   in   CHTTBCH    HISTORT   in   the   TTNIVBRSnT   OF   CHICAaO 

THIS  WORK,  as  the  Boston  CHobe  savs,  giTes  a  better  idea  than  was  ever 
before  presented  between  a  single  pair  of  covers  what  a  strong  part  monasti- 
cism  has  performed  in  the  world's  histoiy.  Mr.  Wishart  brings  the  adran- 
tages  of  a  trained  mind  and  the  scholarly  instinct  to  this  work.  Hermits,  beggars, 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  pontiffs,  ascetic  organizations  and 
the  rise  and  faU  of  empires  are  eloquentlj  portrayed.  He  has  sifted  his  authorities 
so  carefullj,  sajs  the  Philadelphia  JtrnM,  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
ereiy  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  w(»k  is 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  TimeSf  and  the  pic- 
lures  the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  dear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
win  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  emphatically  ought  to 
lake  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  ages, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameriean. 


Tlie  original  edit^m  of  this  irork  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  book  for  its  intrinsSe 
beauty.  The  paper  is  a  noble  quality  of  **  dose-wire  **  laid  '*  feather-weight  **  with  dedde-edges, 
and  WES  printed  while  wet — a  prooeat  fatal  to  papers  made  from  sufastituteB  for  cotton  and 
Itneo  fibers.  The  margins  are  liberally  broad.  Tlie  types — generous  use — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  originally  by  Caakm,  of  Londoti,  about  1725,  after  the  Elzevir  models. 
Tlie  lines  are  wefl  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  full-bodied  bluish-black.  The  sise  is  rojral 
octavo.  The  work  is  thorouiehly  indexed  and  contains,  i54  pages,  besides  four  true  photo- 
gravure plates.    The  price  is  SS. 50  net;  by  mail,  $S.68. 

A  new  (18mo.)  edition  of  this  work,  without  the  ilhutrations,  has  been  issued  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  a  popular  cheaper  edition,  containing  in  the  appendix  an  extended  note  dealing 
with  the  Philippine  firiars.    The  price  is  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.02. 
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Seven  issues  of  important  and  permanent  interest. 
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Henry  Mills  Alden,  Peiritoii  Maxwell,  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  Andrew  Lang,  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  E.  E,  Hale, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
E.  L.  Gary  and  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 


You  cannot  keep  up  with  current  Hterary  developments 
without  reading  THE  BOOK  NEWS  MONTHLY. 

If  you  read  books,  you  need  to  read  the  clear,  comprehensive 
book  reviews  and  notices  tliat  THE  BOOK  NEWS  MONTHLY 
gives. 
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THE  ARENA 

K  Ma^^azine  Dealin^^  With  The  Vital  Prob 

lems  of  tHe  Hour 


THIS  ARENA  11  Ml  ODCP  forum  for  the  dignififxi  diicoMion  of  yeal  politiqJt  aocUI»  eoonomk,  eduoitionaL 
i%ioiis»  and  phOotcmliicaJ  problenuB,  when  pfeiented  in  a  thougfatful  manner,  free  from  personalitief. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  itands  for  certain  definite  and  important  practical  moyements  that  we  bdie?e  mnkr 
lilting  oonditiona  are  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to  preaenre  and  make  effective  the  foundation  principki 
f  democratic  republican  government  and  that  measure  of  civic  righteousneie  and  effidencj  that  if  ftrmtiai 
I  nteuaid  the  mtereeta  uid  foster  the  happiness  and  development  of  aU  the  peoole. 

^  believe  that  if  the  Republic  is  to  become  and  remain  the  true  leader  of  civilisation,  moral  idealim  rathor 
Ma  materialistic  aggression,  the  ideal  of  peace  and  ri^teousness  rather  than  the  theofy  of  force  and  commercial 
Igrandisement,  must  be  the  key-note  of  national  life^ 

We  believe  that  no  naticui  can  hooe  for  a  great  tOHOiorrow  that  is  faithless  to  its  trust  to  the  cfail- 
Nn  of  to-day;  that  without  environing  oiildhood  with  conditions  that  foster  phvsical,  mental  and  moral  unfold- 
lent,  the  recreant  nation  must  decline;  and  thus  where  diild  slavery  in  mine,  factory,  shop  or  nuU  is  permitled 
le  nation  seDs  her  birthrii^t  to  give  to  greed-craxed  privflef^  dasses  a  mess  of  potta^ 

We  believe  that  war  is  a  crime  agamst  civilisation  and  inimicsl  to  the  foundation  prmci];^es  of  Christianily, 
id  that  the  nation  that  does  not  throw  iti  whole  influence  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  au  practical  efforts  to  oooi- 
il  nations  to  settle  their  differences  without  appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  is  false  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
id  the  cause  of  aviliflUion. 

We  believe  in  justice  for  aU  the  people  and  that  in  the  great  cooperative  movements  that  are  sweeping  many 
nds  lies  one  of  the  splendid  practical  peaceful  methods  for  semiring  to  the  people  the  fruiti  of  their  tou,  with- 
it  making  them  dependent  on  parasite  dasses  that  levy  extortioD  on  indus&y  and  take  from  the  tofler  that  to 
ftidi  he  IS  rifffatfulfy  entitled. 

In  a  wor£  The  Arkn a  stands  for  o  praesful,  proj^fMsttw  ami  oneHeal  program  iookma  toward  tk$  rsaftSsaffeii 
Ml  wudniemmc$  of  a  governmetU  mieft  om  wob  ooneeivid  bg  tk$  amor  of  Hu  Dtdaratum  of  Ind0pendme$^  a  gov- 
!Bment  mariced  b^  equal  rif^ts  for  aU  and  special  pnvimes  for  none;  a  government  in  whidi  equality  of  oppor- 
mitics  and  of  rignti  shall  m  the  mastrr-note  of  nationallife;  a  goveniment  "of  the  people,  hj  the  people  and 
r  ibe  people,"  under  the  cgis  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  therefore  it  is  especially  hospitaUe  to  those  mat  eoiH 
BBUC  movements  that  favor  the  advancement  of  a  luster  day«  the  advent  of  a  nobler,  freer  manhood,  and  the  oal- 
Miering  of  a  nation  whose  crowning  rioiy  shall  be  her  moral  grandeur. 

Ana,  with  DcTocqueville,  holding  ttiat  "the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democraey,**  Tes  ABma 


I.    Direct-Legislation,  throu|^  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  supplemented  Ijy  the  Ri^^t  of  RecaD. 
n.    Public-Owiiershq>  and  operation  of  aU  public  ut«  *ties  or  natural  monopolieB. 
IIL    Ftoportkmal  Representatioii,  as  a  practical  prov.don  for  giving  aU  dasses  a  proportional  voice  im 
ifctniiicnt,  rdative  to  thier  strength. 
IV.    Voluntaiv  Cooperation. 

V.    The  aboution  of  chfld  slavery  in  factory,  shop,  mill  and  mine. 
VI.    Arbitration  at  home  and  abroad. 

(a)  Compulsory  arbitraticm,  to  the  end  that  the  people  shall  not  be  made  the  victims  of  warring  inter- 
ests, i^  hj  whidi  justice  ma^  obtain  rather  tlum  cunninff  or  force. 

mtematicMial  arbitration  ana  the  reductif 


(b)  An  aggressive  campaign  for  mtematicMial  arbitration  and  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Vn.  Coinddentwith  a  persistent  insistence  on  a  practical  progressive  program  along  the  lines  of  fundi^ 
■Btal  deoiocracy  and  kxddng  toward  securing  jurtice  for  aQ  thepeopw,  a  vigorous  educational  propaganda,  with 
m  master  purpose  of  arousing  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  peqpue,  to  the  esB  that  moral  idealism  shall  supplant 
■ftiifP^t^  gned,  and  ahniism  blossom  where  egoism  bli^ts. 
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The  July  Issue  Will  Open  The 

Fortieth   Volume    of 

This  Review 


And  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manage- 
ment to  make  this   issue  a    special 

anniversary  number. 


Its  contents  will  be  of  unusual  value 
and  varied  in  character,  while  there 
will  be  some  very  exceptionally  inter- 
esting features,  which  will  make  the 
July    ARENA    a    red-letter    number. 


QOVERNMENT 

MAGAZINE 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Economics  and 

Applied  Politics 

Government  Is  A  Fearless  Exponent  Of 
TRUTH,  LIBERTY  AND  LAW 


William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Says: — "Government  is  a  joy  to  the 
eye  and  its  contributions,  touching  vital  questions,  are  full  of  interest 
I  consider  its  editorial  department  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and  apl 
expression. 


B,  O.  Flower,  Editor  The  Arena, — Says :  "  Grovemment  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  magazines  in  the  English-Speak- 
ing world. " 


Orison  S.  Marden,  Editor  Success  Magazine, — Says:  Its 
mechanical  make-up,  type,  paper  and  illustrations  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye,  and  beyond  criticism.  The  articles  are  well  selected,  ably 
written  and  thoroughly  enjoyable." 


SEND  FOR  FRBB  SAMPLE  COPY 


Qovernment    Publishing   Co. 

24  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly 

IN  1907  AND  1908 

For  thirty-five  years  Ths  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  mainiained  its  position  as  the  standard 
scientific  magazine  of  the  world.  Its  performance  in  the  past  is  the  best  guarantee  that  can  be 
given  for  the  value  of  the  contents  that  will  be  contained  in  future  volumes.  A  list  of  articles  that 
wiU  appear  during  the  coming  year  would  necessarily  be  veiy  incomplete.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  editor  to  treat  so  far  as  possible  topics  of  general  and  timdy  interest.  In  view  of  the  rapid 
advances  made  by  science,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  will  be  the  main  centers  of  attention  six  months 
hence  or  who  will  be  the  most  competent  to  treat  them.  We  think,  however,  that  the  Monthly 
for  1908  will  not  be  of  less  value  than  in  1907,  and  some  of  its  contents  for  last  year  may 
be  recounted  to  indicate  the  general  standards  of  the  magazine. 

Professor  Minot.  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  contributed  a  serie*-  of  six  articles  on  the 
problem  of  age,  growth  and  death,  summarizing  the  work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  a  form  comprehensible  and  attractive  to  the  genera]  reader.  Professor  James, 
of  Harvard  University,  printed  two  articles  on  pragmatisms  since  put  inio  the  book  that  has  proved 
fascinating  to  many  readers.  There  also  appeared  a  series  of  articles  on  the  value  of  science,  by 
M.  Poincar^,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  of  science  now  living,  wno  after  his  great  researches 
in  mathematics  and  physics  has  turned  his  thoughts  towards  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  science. 
Other  articles  of  a  general  and  philosophical  character  were  contributed  by  President  Jordan,  of 
Stanford  University,  and  Professor  Fullerton,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  hundredUi  anniversaiy  of  the  birth  of  Agassiz  occurred  this  year,  and  articles  about  him 
were  contributed  by  two  of  his  most  eminent  pupils.  Professor  Wilder  and  Professor  Morse.  In 
this  year  there  also  occurred  the  bi-centenaiy  of  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  and  his  work  and  place 
in  the  histoiy  of  science  were  adequately  treated.  The  Monthly  has  contained  during  the  year 
a  very  considerable  number  of  articles  on  the  biography  of  men  of  science  and  on  scientific  insti- 
tutions, many  of  them  extensively  illustrated.  The  authors  include  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  President 
Woodward,  Professor  Osbom,  Professor  Dean  and  other  distinguished  scientific  men. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  published  articles  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
on  the  Salton  Sea,  on  the  Reclamation  Service,  on  the  then  recent  Jamaica  earthquake,  on  the 
Japanese  volcanoes,  and  a  number  of  articles,  many  of  which  are  elaboratdy  illustrated,  on  geologj 
and  other  natural  sciences.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Chittenden's  article  on 
"The  Influence  of  Diet  on  Endurance  and  General  Efficiency,"  and  Dr.  Wheeler's  on  "The  Origin 
of  Slavery  among  Ants."  The  timely  topics  discussed  may  be  iUustrated  by  articles  on :  "  Denatured 
Alcohol,"  "The  Development  of  the  Tdephone  Service,"  "The  Economic  Importance  of  Mos- 
quitoes," "Spelling  Reform,"  "The  Canals  of  Mars."  and  "The  Radio-activity  of  Ordinary  Sub- 
stances." 

In  addition  to  articles  on  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  the  Monthly  has  contained  a  large 
number  of  contributions  on  education  and  on  the  medical,  psychological  and  sociological  sciences. 
The  Monthly  always  treats  fully  problems  of  heredity  and  racial  improvement,  the  two  most  import- 
ant articles  on  the  latter  subject  published  during  the  year  in  any  journal  being  those  by  Dr.  Galton 
and  Professor  Pearson  on  "Eugenics." 

The  department  entitled  "The  Progress  of  Science"  contains  each  month  editorial  articles 
and  notes  on  subjects  of  current  interest.  Like  the  rest  of  the  magazine  this  department  is  fuUj 
iUustrated. 

It  has  of  course  been  possible  to  name  in  this  advertisement  only  a  part  of  the  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  The  Popvlar  Science  Monthly  during  the  year  1907,  but  we  trust  that  they  will  indicate 
the  high  standards  and  popular  interest  which  the  Monthly  has  maintained  and  will  continue  to 
maintain. 
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A  Few  Things  to  Appear  in  the 

May  Number 

The  Greatest  Woman's  Club      -    -    -      By  Gertrude  Atherton 

(Copiously  illustrated) 
Americans  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  -     -     -     -  By  Adolphe  Cohn 
(Copiously  illustrated) 

Appreciation  of  Swinburne By  Marion  Crawford 

How  Markham  Wrote  "  The  Man  With  the  Hoe  *' 

(Illustrated)  .  By  Bailey  Millard 

The  American  Literary  Invasion  of  Europe     By  A.  B.  Maurice 

Book  Reviews 
Chronicle  and  Comment  on  Current  Literary  Events 

Drama  of  the  Month 

The  Bookman 

$2.50  a  year  25  cents  a  copy 

Publishers  of  The  Bookman:   372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  in. stamps  for  which  send  me  The  Bookman  for  three 
months.     Begin  with  May  number. 
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The  Greatest 

Railroad  System  in  the  World 
The  Pennsylvania  Lines 

is  described  in  an  illuminating  article  in  the  March  issue  of  this 
standard  publication.  The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with  maps, 
etc.  The  most  intelligible  dnd  complete  description  of  the  modem 
Pennsylvania  system  ever  published. 

This  is  the  third  instalment  in  the  series  by  John  Moody  now 
running  in  the  Magazine  on  the  great  railroad  systems  of  America. 

Other  Features  in  This  Same  Issue  Include: 

The  Imperial  Valley  of  California — an  entertaining  illustrated 
article  showing  how  the  arid  deserts  of  the  far  West  are  being  con- 
verted by  irrigation  into  rich  crop-bearing  lands;  an  article  by 
Thomas  Gibson  on  the  records  of  tne  stock  market  for  the  past  25 
years,  with  a  colored  chart;  an  article  on  railroad  economy  oi  timely 
interest;  and  also  the  several  special  departn^ents,  news  and  other- 
wise, all  of  practical  value  to  tne  investor,  the  banker,  the  man  of 
affairs  and  the  business  man  or  woman. 

1.  Editorial  Review.  8.  "  The  Market  Place." 

2.  Stock,  Bond  and  Banking  Bee-  9.  Bailroad  and  Industrial  Invest- 
ord  of  the  Month  (with  charts.)         ment  News. 

3.  "The  Education  of  the  Investor.*'  10.  Investment  Queries  Answered 

4.  Month's  "  Chronology  of  Events."        (free  advice.) 

6.  Events  in  Other  Lands.  11.  The  Financial  Book- World. 

6.  News  from  Washington.  12.  News  of  Banks,  Trust  Oompa- 

7.  Canadian  AfTairs.  nies,  Life  Insurance,  etc. 

MOODY'S  MAGAZINE  is  the  one  indispensable  magazine  for  the  investor 

Published  on  the  lOth  of  Eienr  month  at  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  CIRCULAR  "D" 

Three  Dollars  a  Year  25  cents  a  Copy 
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Verse 

by  Ja«  LIbg^Ib 

iLLmTEATlD  BT  EDWABD  W.  KBKBUL 

HftTe  you  *  friend  who  ii  *  loTer  of  the  homely  and 
•zpreaiTe  diAleet  of  New  Bngland,  who  indinee  to  the  lim- 
^e,  heartfelt  leyi  which  come  tram  the  brain  of  thepeople*! 
poet?  Then  yon  will  aearch  fkr  befbre  7ou  can  tnd  a 
Tolame  of  Tene  more  altogether  delightfhl  than  this. 

Prlot.  91.86  ;  by  maU.  tl.tS. 


The  Gate  Beautiful 

JMng  Principles  and  ilethods  In  Vital  Art 

Educatlan 

by  Praf.  JehB  Ward  StiBiaaa 

To  the  itndent  of  art  and  to  any  aipiring  yoong  person 
who  deiiree  to  immeneely  broaden  and  deepen  hu  or  her 
«iiltare  in  a  Tital  and  noble  way,  we  belleTe  that  thli  book 
wUl  prore  the  Tolome  or  Tdlnmes  that  will  not  only  beoome 
a  ftmntain  of  perpetual  ddicht.  but  alio  an  inflnenee  that 
will  enrleh  the  wnole  of  after  life.  Containi  thouianda  of 
illmtratloni,  indudinftwo  color  eharti. 

Oloth  Edition:  Royal  4to.  Frlot.  tT.M ;  by  maU, 
•T.M. 

Paptr-ooTtred  Bdltlon:  Thinntr  pap«r;  narrow 
aargmi.  Price,  tt.fo ;  by  mail,  tS.Tl. 


The  Building  of  the  City  Beau- 
tiful 

by  JeafBlB  Miller 

An  ideal  Ghrlitmaa  gift  for  all  who  Iotc  that  which  ii 
food  and  pure  and  beautiftil^all  who  leek  to  help  the 
world  onward  and  to  make  life  richer,  nobler  and  more 
giandly  worth  the  while.  TU  Botlom  DrwmmHpi  Mfo  .*  '*  One 
of  the  meet  beantiftil  tpiritnal  riaiont  o^all  agoi."  With 
^otOfraTure  of  the  author  and  hia  mother. 

Price,  tLfO :  by  maU,  tLtO. 


In  Nature's  Realm 

by  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

With  ninety  drawinfi  and  photoffraruro  frontiipiece, 

by  OllTcr  Kemp. 

For  any  lover  of  natnio  who  ii  alio  a  loTcr  of  beautiftil 
booki,  thli  volume  will  be  found  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  author  helpi  hli  readen  to  look  at  nature  with  neeher 
oyee,  and  to  aee  beautiei  and  ■ouroei  of  deUfht  unnoticed 
before. 

Price,  tLM ;  by  maU,  9%.%%. 


B.  O.  FLOWER'S 

How  England  Averted  a  Revo- 
lution of  Force 

This  book  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  timely,  instruc' 
tlTe  and  morally  helpftil  books.  It  is  a  historical  survey  of 
the  leadtnc  political  and  social  events  in  the  England  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century. 

An  appendix  flrives  the  leadiuf  songs  of  freedom,  and 
poems  of  protest  of  the  period. 

Price.  $1.26 ;  by  maU,  $1.S6. 


Dan  Beard's  Moonblight  and 
Six  Peet  of  Romance 

With  Fifty  Piotoroi  by  the  AntHor. 

Among  your  fHonda  and  acquaintaneea,  porhape  jtk 

haye  tome  eooial  reformer  fHend  who  inclinee  toward  tte 

SInf  lo  Tax.    If  ao,7oa  cannot  do  better  than  to  preeent  watk 

a  fnend  with  thli  book.    It  is  a  romance  of  the  ooal  ngiai. 

Prioo.  $1.26 ;  by  maU.  $1.S6. 

A  Short  History  of  Monks  aqd 

Monasteries 

by  Alfred  Wesley  Wlshart 

The  work  givee  a  better  idea  than  was  ever  beiOio  |i^ 
■entod  between  a  rinflo  pair  of  coven  what  a  stioBg  mp 
moneitielsm  has  penormed  in  the  world's  history.  WL 
Wlihart  brinci  the  advantacee  of  a  trained  mind  and  tte 
eeholarly  Instinot  to  this  work. 

Origtaial  (8va)  Sditlon:  Dlustratod  with  ftmr 


fnt 


Prict.  $8.10 ;  by  mail.  $$.$$. 
New  (12mo.)  Edition,  without  illastratiooa. 
Frict.  $1.$$ :  by  maU.  $l.$2. 

Elegies:  Ancient  and  Modem 

by  nary  Lloyd 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  Begiae  poeCrr  ef  thi 
world,  together  with  an  anthology  of  this  noble  fom  el 
vone  selected  £rom  the  literature  of  all  peoples  and  ef  sll 
agea   Two  volumes.   Volume  I,  now  ready. 

Prioo,  $1.6$,  oach  Tolnmt ;  by  mail,  $1.$8. 

The  Story  of  New  Zealand 

by  Prol.  Prank  Parsons 

A  book  of  MO  pagoB,  containing  170  iUnstrations,  thsi 
tells  the  truth  about  New  Zealand^the  truth  that  hsi 
startled,  amased  and  ezdted  the  admiration  of  the  wasls 
world. 

Price,  $8.00 ;  by  maU,  $8.60. 

The  City  for  the  People 

by  Prof.  Prank  Parsens 

A  most  valuable  work  on  public  ownership  of  paiilB 
utilities,  direct  legislation  and  municipal  home  rule.  WU 
be  fbund  indespfosable  by  studenti  of  municipal  quesdeoa 

Price.  $1.00 ;  by  maU.  $1.26. 

A  Primer  of  Direct  Les^islatioo 

A  twenty-four  pege  pamphlet  containing  ehapten  sa 
the  referendum  the  initiative,  and  supplementary  remedlsi 
in  four  parts.  Prioo.  1$  oonto  eaon ;  1$  fbr  $1.8$; 
•0  Ibr  $8.60 ;  100  for  $8.00  to  one  or  more  addioii 

Just  Plain  Follcs 

by  B.  SUIIman  Doableday 

Many  a  man  will  see  himself  pMured  here  and  will 
vel  to  know  how  another  has  so  well  told  Ms  story. 

Prioo,  $1.86  postpaid. 

The  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy 

by  PrederIc  C.  Hewe 

"  A  strong  and  detailed  analysis  at  the  root  of  munlelpal 
government" 

Prioo,  $1.60;  by  maU.  $1.83. 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILUPS 

The  Plum  Tree.    Price.  $1.60  postpaid. 
The  Deluge.   Price.  $1.60  postpaid. 
The  Cost.   Price,  $1.60  poi^wd. 
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